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INDEX, 


A 

Abercrombie,  life  of  Jobn,  258 
Abies  losing  leaves,  397 
Abutilon,  Pink  Beauty,  430 
Acalypha  Hamiltoniana  (new),  179 
Acalyjjha  hispida,  272 
Achimenes,  234 

Acre,  measurement  of  an,  1C8 
Ada  aurantiaca,  113 
Address,  Xew  Year’s,  1 
Adiantum  Croweianum,  283;  A.  reni- 
forme,  283 
Aerides,  136 

Agapetes  in  flower  at  Birmingham, 
73 

Agricultural  College  in  the  Yorth,  the 
proposed,  95 ;  College,  Mich.,  231 ; 
co-operation,  385 ;  correspondents, 
182 ;  problem,  an  Irish,  334 
Agriculture,  recent  research  in,  95 
Alake  of  Abeokuta,  the,  493 
Alarm,  the  false,  253 
Alisma  plantago,  326 
Allosorus  crispus,  158 
Alpinia  natans,  249 
Alstromeria  roots  not  growing,  419 
Amaryllis  at  Chelsea,  318 ;  Bella¬ 
donna,  117 

America — Chrysanthemum,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  exhibition,  512 ;  floral 
map  of  the  United  States,  385 
American  agricultural  bulletins,  397 ; 
directory  of  seed  merchants,  175 ; 
florists’  and  ga-  leners’  clubs,  112 ; 
people  not  ho  ulturally  inclined, 
135 

Ammoniacal  .ui.ate  of  copper  so¬ 
lution,  441,  463 

Anemone  coronaria  or  Poppy  Ane¬ 
mone,  383 
Anguloas,  336 

Annuals,  hardv,  a  selection  of  dwarf, 
20 

Antirrhinums  as  winter  pot  plants,  7 
Ants,  notes  on  the  sexes  of,  440,  454 ; 

their  damage,  419 
Aphides,  or  plant  lice,  510 
Apple,  Adam’s  Pearmain,  168 ;  Ailing- 
ton  Pippin,  221 ;  Blenheim  Orange 
not  fruiting,  440 ;  Charles  Ross, 
189 ;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  344 ; 
Court  of  Wick,  168 ;  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  168 ;  Ecklinville,  13 ; 
Golden  Russet,  280  ;  Lord  Burleigh, 
188  ;  Northern  Greening,  249  ;  Peas- 
,  good’s  Nonesuch,  168 ;  Potts’  Seed¬ 
ling,  168 

Apple  blossom,  430 ;  bud-mite,  the, 
366 ;  diseased  shoot  of  Cox’s  Po¬ 
mona,  351,  366 ; ,  history,  some 

American,  448 ;  new,  on  the  market, 
119 ;  shoot  of  Cox’s  Pomona  with 
excrescences  near  the  bud,  331 ; 
trade,  Liverpool,  341 ;  trees,  canker 
in,  473 

Apples  from  the  Antipodes,  72 ;  notes 
on,  168  237,  257,  279,  296;  storage 
of,  513;  Tasmanian,  320;  varieties 
of  bush,  65 ;  cold  storage  of,  542 
Arabis,  the  double-flowered  white, 
386,  454 

Arachnanthe  Cathcarti,  228 
Aralia  fllicifoHa,  337 
Arrhenantherum  erianthum  at  Kew, 
275 

Artichokes,  Globe,  103 
A.«li,  beauty  of  the  flowering  or 
Manna,  516 

Asparagus,  cultivation  of,  127 ;  in  the 
slums,  446  ;  thinning,  353;  growers 
in  Evesham,  549 

Association,  National  Gardeners’,  164 
Aster  Diadem,  158;  Miss  Kate  Lock 
(new),  292,  430 
Asters,  China,  294 


Aubrietia,  Dr.  Mules,  320 

I  ^ 

Azalea  amoena,  200 ; 

;  Aquatics,  403 

i  Aquatic  plants,  12  good  and  diversi- 
!  fled,  418 


B 

Bavteria  of  the  soil,  280 
Barr,  Mr.  Peter,  182,  429 
Battersea  Park,  guide  to,  183 
Ray  trees,  trouble  with,  504 
Bedding,  487 
Bedding,  plants,  10 ;  preparing  flower 
beds  for  summer,  430  ;  spring,  386 
Beetroot  cultivation  in  Greenock,  156 
Begonia  socotrana,  114 
Begonias,  double  fringed,  217;  new, 
294 ;  tuberous,  117 
Belvoir  Castle,  447  ;  encomium  on, 
469  j 

Benefit  society,  professional  gar¬ 
deners’,  163 

Berry,  Mr.  Charles,  Devonshire,  6 
Beech-tree  pest,  531 
Bee-keeper,  the  (Bees) — Answers  to 
iiueries,  152 ;  bee-moth,  462 ;  bees 
and  fruit,  462 ;  colonies,  building 
up,  396 ;  feeding,  352 ;  handling 
bees,  462 ;  hives,  supering  Stewar- 
ton,  152,  241 ;  hive,  the  Stewarton, 
62,  ICO,  130,  194,  283,  330  ;  ants 

and  bees,  648;  larvae,  dead,  at  hive 
entrances,  418  ;  mouldy  combs,  462 ; 
planting  for,  47 ;  preparation,  286 ; 
purchasing,  330;  queen  excluder, 
440 ;  queen  raising,  352 ;  Stewarton 
hive,  108;  subjugating  and  manipu¬ 
lating,  525 ;  when  to  start  bee-keep¬ 
ing,  418;  supering,  462;  swarming 
and  swarm  prevention,  525 ;  swarms, 
utilising,  562 

Bible,  flowers  of  the,  27 
Birds,  British;  203,  228,  264 
Birds,  British — 

Accentor,  Hedge,  203 
Blackbird,  228 

Bullfinch,  276  | 

Bunting,  common,  302  | 

Chaffinch,  276  j 

Coot,  461 

Corncrake,  461 

Crossbill,  302 

Crow,  the  carrion,  424 

Crow,  the  hooded,  424 

Cuckoo,  228 

Dipper,  461 

Flyciitcher,  204 

Goldfinch,  204 

Grebe,  461 

Greenfinch,  302 

Gull,  461 

Harrier,  hen,  424 

Hawfinch,  302  ! 

Hawk,  sparrow,  424  j 

Heron,  461 

Jackdaw,  303 

Jay,  302 

Kestrel,  204 

Kingfisher,  461 

Lapwing.  204 

Magpie,  424  ^ 

Mallard,  461 

Martin,  Chimney  or  Swallow,  228 
Martin,  common  or  window,  228 
Swallow,  228 
Nightjar,  228 
Nuthatch,  276 

Owl,  barn,  204 ;  tawny,  or  brown, 
424 ;  the  long-eared,  424  ;  the  j 
short -eared,  424 
Pipit,  204 

Red-backed  Shrike,  229 
Redpoll,  204 


Ringdove,  424 
Redbreast,  276 
Rook,  303 
Skylark,  303 
Sparrow,  hi)use,  3C2 
Starling,  303 
Stockdove,  424 
Swift,  228 
Teal,  461 

Thrush,  song,  missel,  228 
Titmouse,  blue,  276;  great,  276 
Titmice,  203 
Turtle-dove,  424 
Wagtail,  204 

Warbler,  blackcap,  303 ;  garden, 
303 

Waterhen,  461 
Woodpecker,  204 
Wren,  203 
Wryneck,  204 

Yellowhammer,  302  j 

Birds  and  Gooseberry  bushes,  278 ;  ' 
eggs,  preservation,  397,  410;  pre¬ 
venting  from  taking  fruit  buds,  195 
Birmingham  councillors  as  gardening 
experts,  366 

Blickling  Hall,  Norfolk,  316 
Blossom,  the  season  of,  355 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
its  officers,  work,  and  management, 
212 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  95  | 
Bog  garden,  a  natural,  337  ! 

Bones,  burnt,  309;  in  the  garden,  | 
means  of  using,  42  I 

Book  illustrating  and  designing  i 
flower-beds  on  grass  and  gravel.  42 
Bookshelf,  a  gardener’s,  with  selec¬ 
tion  of  twelve  "  best  books  ”  for  a 
gardener's  library,  201 
Books  on  market  gardening,  20 
Books  on  Roses,  483 
Books — notices  of — Alcohol,  notes  on, 
141 ;  Agricultural  Economist,  520 ; 
Australian  gardening,  57 ;  Battersea 
•Park,  guide  to,  183 ;  Bee-keeping 
for  Beginners,  451 ;  Bees,  Book  on, 
265 ;  Botanic  Terms,  A  Glossary  of, 
94;Casseirs  Popular  Gardening,  275, 
341,  429,  513 ;  Chrysanthemum  Cul¬ 
ture,  Pictorial,  Practical,  136 ; 
Chrysanthemums  (IVell’s),  Culture 
of,  114 ;  Chrysanthemums  and 
How  to  Grow  Them  for  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  136 ;  Country  Gentleman’s 
Estate  Book,  468 ;  Dahlias,  culture 
of,  114 ;  Derbyshire,  Flora  of,  114 ; 
Diary,  My  Garden,  19 ;  England’s 
National  Flower,  71;  Entomological 
Catalogue,  195;  “Estate  Magazine,” 
the,  119;  Farmers’  Yearbook,  Sut-  j 
ton’s,  129 ;  Flora  and  Sylva,  315,  ! 
429,  513 ;  Flora  of  Europe,  72 ;  For¬ 
ester’s  Diary  and  Pocketbook,  1904, 
M’ebster’s,  72 ;  Fruit  Farming,  Prac¬ 
tical  Hints  on,  513 ;  Fruit  Garden, 
250,  273 ;  Garden,  Decorative,  the, 

7  ;  “  Geological  Magazine,”  the,  95  ; 
Heather,  the,  8 ;  Heather  in  Love, 
Lyric,  and  Lay,  71 ;  Holidays  on 
the  Continent,  513 ;  Jounial  of  the  ! 
Board  of  Agriculture,  274,  429 ;  Man¬ 
ures,  a  Treatise  on,  469 ;  Mealy 
Bugs  and  Scale  Insects,  157,  274 ; 
Lawns,  136;  Old  West  Surrey,  412; 

“  One  and  All  ”  Gardening,  1904, 
115 ;  Orchid  Review,  513 ;  Orchid 
Stud-book,  247 ;  Origin  of  Culti¬ 
vated  Plants,  108 ;  Paradisi  in  Sole, 
Paradisus  Terrestris,  429 ;  Rose  Gar¬ 
den,  the,  25 ;  Roses  and  their  Cul¬ 
ture,  136;  Small  Culture,  468; 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Annual 
Report  of  the,  25;  South  African 
Flowering  Plante,  157;  Systematic 


Pomology,  381;  Vegetables  and 
Flowers,  Culture  of,  70 ;  Vegetable 
Farming,  Practical  Hints  on,  513 ; 
Wheldon’s  Catalogue,  182 ;  Who's 
IVho,  1904,  119 ;  Forestry,  Adaptation 
of  Land  for,  531 

Botanising,  use  and  abuse  of,  248 
Botanists  make  bad  gardeners,  145 
Botany,  gardeners  and  the  study  of, 
92,  167 ;  lectures  on  advanced,  73, 
275 ;  School  Board  and  botany,  513 
Bouquets,  water,  5 

Bowdon,  retirement  of  Mr.  Frederick, 
73 

Bowood,  Caine,  Wiltshire,  474 
British  gardeners’  Association,  pro¬ 
spectus,  490,  495.  (See  also  under 
“  Societies.”)  Seed  trade  and  the, 
497 

Broccoli  from  Cornwall,  385 
Brodisa  uniflora  alba,  340 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Sutton's  exhibition, 
52 

Brussels  Sprouts,  productive,  158 

Bugs,  beautiful  and  otherwise,  402 

Bulbocodium  vernum,  249 

Bulbs,  planting  out  after  forcing,  410 

Burbank,  Luther,  101 

Burn,  retirement  of  Mr.  John,  51 

Briar  cuttings,  153 

Business  houses,  progressive,  276 


G 

Cabbage  “  Collard,”  167 
Cabbages  taxed  l^d.  each,  105 
Cacti  at  Handsworth,  58 ;  the  Darrah 
collection  of,  182,  221 ;  notes  on,  532 
Caladiums,  200 

Calanthe  Veitchi  at  Ashby  St.  Legers, 
48;  Veitchi  culture,  49 
Calceolaria,  Webb’s  specimen,  494 
Calceolarias  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  469 
Calderwood  estate,  Hamilton,  50 
Camellia  with  yellow  foliage,  309 
Camellias  in  the  open  air,  452 
Canada  and  the  fruit  supply,  451 ; 

Scottish  emigrants  to,  341 
Canna,  garden  history  of  the,  543 
Cannas,  186 

Canon  Ellacombe’s  garden,  491 
Carnation  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Roth¬ 
schild,  113 

Carnation  Mrs.  Thus.  W.  Lawson,  184, 
294 

Carnations,  new  American,  138 ; 

notes  on,  320 ;  select  tree,  441 
Carpet-bedding,  plan  for,  375,  414 
Caryota  excelsa,  125 
Caterpillars,  some  early,  227 
Cattleya  citrina,  a  yellow  lipped,  379  ; 
Dowiana,  49;  Schilleriana,  510; 
Schroder*,  356 ;  Statteriana,  466, 
487 

Cedars,  the  Chelsea,  272,  325 
Cedrus  Libani,  200 
Cercidophyllum  in  spring,  beauty  of,^ 
476 

Certificated  Plants,  Flowers,  Fruits, 
and  Vegetables  i  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  and  other  Societies. 

Auricula,  Triumph,  392 ;  Vesta, 
392 

Azalea  Mme.  Emile  Eckhaut,  304  ; 
mollis  X  sinensis,  var.  Ellen 
Cuthbert,  479 

Begonia  Avalanche,  479  ;  Lady  Cur- 
zon,  479 ;  Morrisiana  speciosa, 
521;  Mrs.  H.  T.  Di.xson,  123; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards,  479 

Bulbophyllum  micropetalum,  16 

Camellia  Jui)iter,  261;  Mercuiy, 
261 ;  Minerva,  261 ;  Waltham 
Gl'iry,  261 
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C'ERTiriCATED  PLANTS, 

Canii)aiiu'ata  nijiestris,  479 
Carnation,  Leander,  392;  Yellow 
(Jal,  521 ;  .Joan,  559 
Cattleya  Enid  magnifioa,  261; 
S.-Iiroder:e,  Fowler’s  var.,  347 ; 
Htepmani,  479;  Trianre,  “Our 
King,”  261 ;  .Mossi.'P  aiba,  Tracy’s 
var.,  559 

Clirysantliemuin.  Mme.  Louise 
Charvet,  78;  Winter  Cheer,  78 
Clerodendron  niyrniecoiihilum,  304 
Olivia  Lord  Bathurst,  304  ;  miniata 
aurea,  392 

Croton  Mrs.  H.  B.  May,  559 
Cucumber  Aristocratic,  521 
Cymbidium  Devonianum,  479 ; 
grandifloruni,  261 ;  Lowi  Luciani 
304  ;  Sanderce,  436 
Cyrtant  luis  x  Marian,  3C4 
C'yrtomium  Butterfieldi,  170 
C\prii)edium  x  ^Eldippe,  123 
aureuin  virginalis,  123 ;  x  Ball 
ianiim,  170;  x  Beckmani,  170 
japonicuin,  261;  x  Morteni,  78 
X  Tliomsoni,  123 ;  AVellcsley 
nnum.  347 ;  x  W.  11.  Page,  123 
X  Wilsoni,  170. 

Delphinium  Norman  Hiist,  559; 

Mrs.  J.  Bradshaw,  559 
Dendtobium  melanodiscus,  220 
Thwaites.T,  Veitch’s  var,,  347 
Dianthus  callalpinus,  522 
Dodecatheon  Dame  Blanche,  479 
Edraianthus  serpyllifolius,  479 
Epidendrum  Cooperianum,  16 
Eupaturium  petiolare,  170  ;  vernale, 
123 

Fritillaria  inodora,  347 
Oloriosa  Rothschildiana,  479 
Ilepatica  angulosa  a'.ba,  261 
llesperis  matronalis  lilacina,  fl.-p!., 
522 

llippeastrum,  Ronda,  347 ;  .Snow¬ 
don,  347 

Iris  Antigone,  436;  Artemis,  437; 
Charon,  439 ;  Eos.  437 ;  Haynei, 
261,  304 ;  Iphigenia,  436 ;  Isis, 
436  ;  I.orteti  alba,  347 ;  Psyche, 
437 ;  Thalia,  436 
Laelia  anceps  Schroder:e,  78 ;  pur- 
purata,  Baronsholt  var.,  437 
Lselio-cattleya  Canhamiana,  Ross- 
lyn  var.,  479 ;  L.-c.  Digbyano- 
Mossise,  Westonbirt  var.,  479; 
L.-c.  Digbyano  .Schroderse  alba, 
304  ;  L.-c.  Fascinator,  var.  King 
Edward,  479 ;  x  Haroldiana, 
220 ;  L.-c.  Martinetti,  479 ;  lu- 
minosa,  var.  Mikado,  261 ;  x 
Martinetti  .Sunrise,  522 ;  x  Mme. 
Fournier,  var.  W.  H.  Young, 
261 ;  L.-c.  X  Mona,  304 ;  L.-c. 
Myra  Charlesworthi,  78 ;  L.-c. 

Dominiana,  Tring  Park  var.,  559 
Lomaria  ciliata  Mayi,  392 
Lupins,  perennial  hybrid,  479 
Lupinus  polyphyllus  rosea,  479 
Maxillaria  cucullata,  16;  macrura, 

16 

Melon  the  Islander,  436 
Moschosma  riparium,  16 
Narcissus  Alert,  304  ;  Bennett-Poe, 
347  ;  Dewdrop,  347  ;  Elvira,  347  ; 
(treat  Warley,  347  ;  Henri  Vil- 
morin,  347  ;  P.vramus,  347  ;  Sur¬ 
prise,  347  ;  Warley  Scarlet,  347  ; 
Zenith,  347  ;  Flag  of  Truce,  392 ; 
Count  Visconti,  392;  White  En¬ 
sign,  392 

Nei>hrolepis  Piersoni,  261 
Nicotiana  Sanderte,  392 
Odontioda  x  Vu.vlstekeae,  480 
■Odontoglossum  ardentissimum, 
var.  Cooksonire,  261 ;  cirrhosum, 
I’itt’s  vaiietc',  304  ;  concinnum 
laetuin,  479;  oispum  Clio,  393; 
i  rispum  Harold,  436 ;  crispum 
I’ersimmon.  261 ;  crispum  Pre- 
bendar.v  Bevan,  261 ;  crispum 
Rossendale,  220;  crispum  Stan- 
iey  James  Pitt,  261 ;  crispum 
S.vbil,  261 ;  crispum  Theodora, 

436 ;  crispum  Venus,  347 ;  cris¬ 


pum  xanthotes  Cooksoni*,  347  ; 
crispum  xanthotes  Snow  Queen, 
436  ;  nebulosum,  Gurne.y  Fowler. 
393 ;  Pescatorei  Kathleen,  261 ; 
X  venustulum.  480  ;  Waltoniense 
Roscfieldiense,  261 ;  Wilckianum 
Pittia*,  393' 

Onosma  alba,  393 
Orange,  the  Egg,  78 
Paeony,  Mrs.  French  Sheldon,  522 ; 

Nellie,  522 
Peas,  Cupid,  559 
Pelargonium  Lad.v  Decies,  480 
Philadelphos  Lemoinei  maculata, 
559 

Pimpinella  magna  rosea,  559 
Primula  obconica  Crimson  King, 
261 ;  obconica  (Schneider's 
strain),  304 

Pteris  cretica  capitatum,  435  ; 

Hilli,  170  ;  Summersi,  347 
Rhododendron,  Beaut.v'  of  Little- 
worth,  436 ;  Dawn,  436 ;  Ger¬ 
trude  Jek.vTI,  436  ;  Glory  of  Pen- 
jerrick,  347 ;  Harry  Mangles, 
347 ;  Rose  Queen,  348 
Ribes,  King  Edward  VIL,  348 
Rose  Austria  striata,  522;  Mahara¬ 
jah,  522;  Perle  des  Neiges,  480 
Saxifraga  Rhei  superba,  393 
Sobralia  Ruckeri,  436 
Sophro-cattle.va  x  Saxa,  170 
iStrawberr.v  Reward,  559 ;  The 
Alake,  559 

Tritonia  Prince  of  Orange.  393 
Tulipa  Kaufmanniana  aurea,  124 ; 
Kaufmanniana  coccinea,  348; 
maculata  globosa  grandiflora, 
436 ;  Tubergeniana,  436 
Tulip  De  Wet,  393 ;  John  Ruskin, 
436  ;  Moucheron,  393 ;  Sir  T.  Lip- 
ton,  393 

Z.\-gopetalum  Gottoianum,  348 
Cestrum  aurantiacum,  430 
Chal'.is,  Mr.  T.,  A'eitchian  medal  for, 
183 

Changes  and  chances,  339 
Charlock,  spra.ving  of.  468 
Cheal,  Mr.  Joseph,  428 
Che.ilanthes  m.vriuph.vlla  elegans,  284 
Cherry,  double  flowering,  37 ;  Early 
Rivers,  77 ;  shoots  diseased,  549 
Chervil,  culture  of,  483  “ 

China,  an  interesting  letter  from,  496 
Chiswick,  farewell.  341  ;  sale  at  the 
R.H.S.  garden,  231 
Chtoroph.\Tl,  456 
Christie,  Mr.  A.  D.,  31 
Christmas,  flowers  at,  14 
Chrysanthemum  Guy  Hamilton,  158 ; 
Mrs.  Filkins,  316  ;  Santa  Claus,  364  ; 
Winter  Queen,  236 
Chrysanthemums  :  in  Australia,  316 ; 
a  legal  action,  265 ;  analysis,  98 ; 
anal.vsis,  the,  12,  32,  54 ;  critique 
controverted,  9,  35,  52 ;  decorative, 
two,  54  ;  decorative,  139  ;  free-flower¬ 
ing  varieties,  164  ;  good  winter,  12  ; 
history  notes,  8 ;  new  .year  varieties, 
54;  October  to  Januar.v,  12,  56,  98: 
old  stock,  12;  propagating,  12;  rust, 
combating,  145;  societ.v,  a  success¬ 
ful,  140 
Chysis  culture,  157,  379 
Cineraria  stellata  at  Leighton,  186 
Clerodendron  m.\rmecophilum,  227 
Clianthus  Dampieri,  426,  451 
Clibrans,  of  A.trineham,  317 
Clatwortln-,  Mr.  F.  Q.,  493 
Cocoa,  Cadbuz'y’s,  17 
Cockburn’s  letters.  507 
Cadogyne  cristata  varieties,  272;  pan- 
durata  at  Birmingham,  553 
Coelogynes,  well-flowered,  247 
Coleus  tlu'rsoideus,  2C0 
Colorado,  a  nursery  in,  142 
Colours,  list  of,  87 

Conifers,  exotic,  in  Great  Britain,  5, 

28 

Conservatory,  interior  view  of  a  large, 

363 

Cordons,  443 

C.ireopsis  grandiflora,  312 


Correspondents,  answers  to,  20,  42,  64, 
87,  108,  130,  174,  242,  264,  287,  308, 
331,  354,  374,  440,  463,  483,  504,  526 
Corylopsis  pauciflora,  381,  386 
Count.y  Council  instruction,  Devon¬ 
shire  (Mr.  C.  Berry),  6;  Worcester¬ 
shire,  338 

Crocus  /Erius,  302;  candidus,  301; 
Korolkowi  fusco-tinctus,  301 ;  .Sie- 
beri  purpureus,  301 ;  tauri  melan- 
thera,  301 ;  Tomassinianus,  232 
Crocuzes,  some  notes  on,  301 
Croton  Lady  Zetland,  386  ;  .Sinitzianus, 
430 

Croj'don,  spring  exhibition  at,  341 
Crowea  saligna,  195 
Cucumber  tendrils  turning  .vel'.ow,  174 
Cucumbers  gumming,  353 
C.yanidising  on  an  established  basis, 
384,  410 

Cyclamens  from  Keighley,  230 
C.vmbidiums,  446 

C.ypripedium  x  aureum  virginale,  179  ; 
X  Beckmani,  272 ;  x  Godsefflanum, 
48 ;  insigne,  in  small  pots,  26 ;  in- 
signe  .Sanders,  291 ;  Le  Douxoe,  487 ; 
X  Morteni,  113  ;  tessellatum  porphy- 
reum,  92 ;  x  Thompsoni,  179 
C.zpripediums  at  Henbury,  290;  hy¬ 
bridising  :  a  querv,  4,  26 


D 

Daffodil  king  on  tour  (final  article), 
14 ;  mammoth  caves  of  Kentucky, 
14  ;  South  Africa,  14  ;  New  Hebrides 
and  West  Australia,  14 
Daffodil  treat  at  Holly  Court,  Shef- 
■  field,  390 

Daffodils,  Easter,  294 ;  how  to  raise 
new,  198,  229;  not  flowering  satis¬ 
factorily,  109 

Dahlia  analysis,  Mr.  Mawley’s,  267 
Dahlias,  Cactus,  in  Canada,  183;  cul¬ 
ture  of,  234;  col’.arette,  145;  new, 
f(tr  1904,  291 
Dandelion,  to  kill,  353 
Daisies,  three  new  Shasta,  179 
Davallia  stenocarpa,  283 
Davis  and  Son,  Messrs.  B.  R.,  Yeovil, 
451 

Dean’s  nursery,  Hounslow,  340 
Decorations,  floral,  10,  356,  378,  411, 
452,  516 ;  wedding,  200,  290 ;  in 
West-end  shops,  386 
Delphiniums,  158 ;  four  choice,  215 
Dendrobium  Thwaitesoe,  Veitch’s  var., 
401 ;  th.Vrsiflorum  at  Rothesay,  303  ; 
Treacherianum,  136 
Dendrobiums,  355 ;  cultural  notes, 
49,  113 

Dermatine  price  list,  419 
Desfontainea  spinosa,  283 
Dewsbury  Park,  Yorkshire,  235 
Diacrum  bicornutum,  313,  356 
Dianthus  Lady  Dixon,  new  hybrid, 
516 

Diary,  keeiting  a,  333 
Dickson  and  Sons’,  Messrs.  Alexander, 
Tulips  at  Temple,  512 
Disease— Fig  leaf-spot  fungus,  331 ;  Cu¬ 
cumbers  gumming,  353  ;  Melon  plant 
gone  off  (bacteriosis),  463;  Tomato 
sleei)ing  disease,  463,  483;  Melon 

sleeping  disease  fungus,  463  ;  Grapes, 
Muscat,  shrivelling  at  setting 
(shanking),  463 ;  Paeonia  stems  rot¬ 
ting  (drooping  disease),  463  ;  Peaches 
cracking  and  splitting,  483 ;  Violet 
root-knot,  504 ;  Abies  losing  leaves, 
397 ;  Richardia  leaf,  243 ;  Grapes, 
berries  on  Black  Hamburgh,  spotted, 
396 ;  Melon  leaf  rusted,  352 ;  Fig 
leaves  browned,  396 ;  Vine  leaves 
with  leaf-spot  fungus,  418 
Ditton,  hardy  plants  at  Long,  279 
Dodecatheons,  the,  77 
Domain,  young  gardeners’ — At  ’em 
again,  86 ;  Calceolaria  culture,  174 ; 
EngliMi  gardeners  v.  Scottish,  86, 
107,  128,  152,  241,  286 ;  examination 
in  horticulture,  417 ;  foremen,  their 


conduct  and  examjzle  to  those  un¬ 
der  them,  152;  Freesias  and  their 
culture,  128 ;  Fuchsias,  373 ;  gar¬ 
deners  of  the  future,  17 ;  Manettia 
bicolor,  128 ;  “  Old  Bo.v’s  ”  words 

of  cheer,  263 ;  Pe'argoniums,  zonal, 
62 ;  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  221, 
286,  307 ;  iniuciples  of  propriety,  17, 
62 

Dracsenas,  varieties  of.  408 
Dracocephalum  sjzeciosum,  270 
Dublin,  notes  from,  519 
Dusseldorf  exhibition,  385 


E 

Ecclesall  Grange,  .Sheffield,  401 
Echeveria  retusa,  452 
Edelweiss,  138 

Education,  horticultural,  9;  horti¬ 
cultural,  in  Yorkshire,  180 
Electricit3%  Potato  cultivation  by,  132 
Elm  tree,  a  famous,  38 
Emigrants’  information,  8 
Emplojers  and  eraplov’ces,  190 
Entomological  catalogue,  195 
Entomological  notes,  190 ;  Celery  fl.v 
and  others,  325 ;  Daddz'-long-legs, 
525;  Pine  saw  fl.v  (Lophyrus  pini), 
371 ;  Leopard  moth  as  a  fruit  pro¬ 
ducer,  248 ;  Flower-bud  destroz'ers, 
248 ;  San  Jose  scale,  248 
Episcia  cupreata,  179 
Ei>isode,  a  birthdaj-,  100 
Ericas  for  the  greenhouse,  364 
Eschscholtzia  californica,  275 
Essaj'  prize — cottage  and  allotment 
gardening,  140 

Eucharis  amazonica  at  Carnatic  Hall, 
Liverpool,  294 

Euphorbia  jacquini;eflora,  10 
Evesham,  hlossom-time  in  the  Vale 
of,  401 ;  crops  in  the  Vale  of,  493 
Exhibition,  great  international  hor¬ 
ticultural,  252 

Exhibitors,  trade  versus  private,  9, 
34,  53,  100,  145 

Exporting  plants  to  the  Continent  ; 
an  inconvenience,  144 


F 

Farm,  the  home — Agriculture  in  Den¬ 
mark,  243 ;  Agricultural  correB£)on- 
dents,  224 ;  agricultural  organisa¬ 
tion,  524  ;  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
its  correspondents,  442 ;  book-keep¬ 
ing,  442 ;  cattle  question,  the  153 ; 
cattle  rearing  and  the  milk  trade, 
332 ;  dairyman,  difficulties  of  the, 
523 ;  departure,  a  good,  65 ;  de¬ 
struction  of  small  weeds,  420 ;  edu¬ 
cational  muddles,  288 ;  faults  in 
farming,  397  ;  furrow,  the  stale,  132  ; 
haymaking,  550 ;  horse-breeding,  a 
few  notes  on,  376;  lambs,  an  epi¬ 
demic  among,  484;  literature,  agri¬ 
cultural,  309 ;  mangolds,  prepara¬ 
tion  for,  224 ;  manures,  purchasing, 
176 ;  market  prices,  524 ;  metric  sys¬ 
tem,  the,  288 ;  pickings  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
441 ;  plant  ailment,  a,  354  ;  poultry 
industry,  Mr.  Ed.  Brown  and  the, 
109;  poultr.v  yard,  difficulties  and 
work  in  the,  265 ;  railway  rates  once 
more,  464 ;  unemployed  in  towns, 
and  farm  labour,  22 ;  wheat,  some¬ 
thing  about,  195  ;  sow,  wiiat  to,  88 ; 
IVar  Office  stud,  110;  wool  market, 
the,  505 ;  j'ards,  covered,  and  their 
value,  21 ;  year  1904,  the,  44  ;  Yellow 
peril,  the,  554 

Farm,  work  on  the  home,  22,  44,  66, 
88,  132,  154,  176,  224,  244  ,  266,  288, 
310,  332,  354,  376,  397,  420,  442,  464, 
484,  506,  524,  550,  554 

Fenn^  Robert,  and  the  Potato  Societ.v, 
119 

Fern,  the  Ostrich,  494 

Fernery,  the  outdoor— Blechnum  spi- 
cant,  327 
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Ferns,  a  group  of,  323 ;  and  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  for  garden  effect,  127 ; 
planting  hard.v,  364 ;  shade  screen 
for,  526 ;  temperate,  283 
Fertilisers  for  market  garden  crops, 
455,  488 

Figs,  English,  518 

Figs  under  glass,  notes  on,  448  ;  second 
early,  103  ;  trees  in  borders,  earliest, 
103 ;  trees  in  pots,  earliest  forced, 
300  ;  in  pots,  280  ;  trees,  planted  out, 
280 ;  with  brown  spots,  331 
Findlay,  Mr.,  and  his  Potatoes,  292 
Fifes,  swarms  of,  in  North  London,  512 
Floods  in  the  Thames  valley,  119 
Flower  garden,  19,  41,  64,  85,  106,  129, 
151,  173,  193,  223,  241,  163,  285,  307, 
329,  350,  373,  395,  416,  439,  460,  482, 
503,  524 

Flower  garden,  the,  its  summer  em¬ 
bellishment,  425 

Flowers,  among  the  hardy,  399,  552  ;  at 
Christmas,  14  ;  collection  of  cut,  374  ; 
cutting  and  preserving  in  water — ■ 
result  of  essay  competition,  293;  for 
Britain,  24 ;  fortunes  in,  51 ;  from 
France,  114 ;  market,  for  Easter, 
293 ;  of  the  Bible,  27 ;  the  influence 
of,  359 ;  unisexual,  and  catkins,  287 
Forcing  plants,  4 ;  time  required  to 
bring  Spiraeas,  &c.,  into  flower,  153 ; 
V.  retardation,  119 
Foremen  and  “jurneymen,”  402 
Forestry,  Board  of  Agriculture  and,  95 
Forestry,  book  on,  419;  British,  432; 
problem  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
119 ;  re  afforesting  of  the  Black 
Country,  358 ;  Scottish  instruction 
in,  118 

Forestry,  Professor  Schlicli  on  British, 
90;  are  future  supplies  safe?  90; 
dangers,  external,  172;  economic 
forestry,  135 ;  experience  of  Saxony, 
91 ;  financial  aspect  of,  91 ;  manage¬ 
ment,  objects  of,  135;  planting,  cost 
of,  172;  production,  average  annua', 
171 ;  rate  of  interest,  135  ;  soil,  135  ; 
soil,  value  of,  for  forestry,  172 ;  steps 
to  be  taken  in  this  country,  90;  tim¬ 
ber  supply,  sources  of  the,  90 ;  trees, 
indigenous  v.  exotics,  172 
Forestry  lecturer,  appointment  to  a 
(Mr.  Fraser  Story),  406 
Foxgloves  in  the  garden,  212" 

Freesias  and  their  culture,  128 : 
coloured,  179 

Friendly  Benefit  Society  (Leeds),  Pro¬ 
fessional  Gardeners’,  163 
Fritillaria  meleagris,  430  ;  Whittali,  386 
Frost  on  windows— anti-frost  solution, 
341 

Frosts,  spring,  155 

Fruit  and  railway  rates,  468 ;  and 
sugar  in  the  West  Indies,  292;  and 
vegetables— returns,  462;  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  13 ;  crop,  possibilities  of  Kent, 
319 ;  culture,  happy-go-lucky,  34, 
52,  76 ;  culture  in  Ireland,  319 ;  cul¬ 
ture  in  Ulster,  253;  culture  in  West 
Middlesex,  184 ;  culture,  to  encou¬ 
rage,  275 ;  culture,  want  of  knowledge 
in,  9;  extra  garden,  422;  farm  in 
1903,  my,  38 ;  good  out  of  evil,  167 ; 
growing  industry,  the,  341 ;  growing 
in  Nova  Scotia,  model  orchards,  280 ; 
growing,  the  N.F.G.F.  and  the  de¬ 
partmental  inquiry,  50  ;  inquiry  into 
.British  fruit  culture,  13;  the  in¬ 
quiry  into  (Scotland),  166,  199;  in¬ 
dustry,  the,  406;  inquiry,  512;  mar¬ 
ket,  condition  of  the,  450 ;  packing, 
174 ;  production,  commercial,  325 ; 
prospects  in  New  York  State,  513; 
prospects  in  Warwickshire,  432;  re¬ 
cent  supplies  of,  469  ;  South  African, 
163 ;  supply,  Canada  and  the,  451 ; 
trees,  old,  153 ;  trees,  ordering,  53, 
76,  120 ;  bearers,  529 ;  why  fruit 
fails,  -551 ;  the  drying  of,  554 
Fruit  forcing,  18,  40,  63,  84,  106,  128, 
150,  173,  193,  222,  240,  262,  285,  306, 
323,  350,  372,  394,  416,  438,  460,  482, 
*=02,  524 


Fruit,  hardy,  40,  84,  128,  173,  222,  262, 
306,  350,  394,  438,  482,  524 
“  F.  R.  H.  S.,”  the  inspiring  letters, 
410 

Fungi,  origin  of  parasitic,  537 


Ct 

Gadding  and  gathering,  3,  35,  60,  136, 
190,  279,  317,  357,  491,  536 
Garden,  a  water,  17  ;  cities,  49  ;  glean¬ 
ings,  10,  142,  158,  200,  249,  364,  430, 
452 ;  life,  odd  things  in,  218 ;  new 
ornamental,  for  London,  182 ;  village 
of  the  Small  Holdings  Association, 
509,  541 

Gardens,  ancient  and  modern,  282 ; 
and  gardening  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
295;  experiment,  198;  school,  212 
Gardener  and  his  emplo3’er,  189,  221 
Gardeners  and  benefit  societies,  297; 
and  their  duties,  281,  296,  342,  367  ; 
and  the  study  of  botan)^  92,  167,  188, 
236 ;  association,  national,  proposed, 
120,  140,  144,  221,  231  ;  report  of  the 
February  meeting,  164,  188  ;  plea  for 
a,  389,  410 ;  in  distress,  69 
Gardening,  cottage,  encouragement  of, 
10 ;  for  the  young,  289 ;  market, 
notes,  274  ;  the  luxury  of,  342 ;  old- 
time,  the  seventeenth  century,  23 ; 
old-time,  close  of  seventeenth  cen- 
tur3%  159 ;  old-time,  plants  produced 
in  the  seventeenth  centur3',  382 ; 
old-time,  rise  of  botany  and  botanic 
gardens,  256 
Gardenia  culture,  234 
Gas-lime,  application  of,  397 
Gant,  Mr.  R.  C.,  428 
Geonoma  PynDertiana,  56 
Geranium  pratense,  fl.-pl.,  294 
Gerberas,  hybrid,  494 
Gladioli  bulbils,  440 ;  earl3-  flowering, 
408 

Glasshouse,  a  small,  399 
Glass  structures,  311 ;  areas  of,  129 
Glaucium  luteum,  309 
Gloriosa  Rothschildiana,  555 
Gloxinia,  Carter’s  Invincible  prize,  516 
Gloxinias,  leaves,  crumpling,  549 
Gooseberries,  3'oung,  448 
Gorse,  covering  a  hillside  with,  for 
covert,  108 
Gouville  garden,  149 
Grading  and  packing  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  46,  116 
Grafting,  bottle,  264 
Grape  competition,  Scottish  challenge 
trophy,  118 ;  culture,  some  notes  on, 
103 ;  Madresfield  Court,  344 
Grapes,  Barbarossa  not  swelling,  175, 
194  ;  British,  406  ;  scalded,  353  ;  thin¬ 
ning,  404,  434 ;  three  heaviest 

bunches  grown  in  British  Islands, 
•441,  454 

Grasses,  ornamental,  452 
Grass  land  fogged,  374 
Greenhouse  construction,  231 ;  piping 
for,  374 


H 

Iladkinson,  Joseph  H.,  95 
Hall,  the  Horticultural — (see  Royal 
Horticultural  Society) — 15,  73,  120, 
182,  199,  428 ;  donations  to  the 

Royal  Horticultural,  415 ;  the  name 
of  the,  141 ;  the  trade  at  the  95 ; 
Ware  horticulturists  and  the,  50 

Hamilton,  notes  from,  199,  493 

Hanbury,  Sir  Thomas,  Veitchifttlemo- 
rial  Medal  to, '  95 

Hanbury’s  garden.  Sir  Thomas,  320 

Hazel-nut,  fruiting  of  the,  516 

Heating  house,  175 
Heleniums,  191 
Herbs,  400 

Herbst,  will  of  the  late  Mr.  H.,  nur¬ 
seryman,  407 

Ilewell  Grange,  Worcestershire,  160 
Hippeastrums,  culture  of,  509,  541 
Holl.vhock,  the,  444,  516 


Hollyhocks,  the  puccinia  of,  516 
Hopefulness,  the  season  of,  3 
Hope,  .Mr.  Andrew,  Exeter,  8 
Horticultural  instruction  in  Scotland, 
298 

Horticulture  and  Science,  133 
House,  a  lean-to,  458 
Houses,  angle  of  elevation  for  plant, 
20 

Huml)Ie,  presentation  to  Mr.  E.,  319 
Hurdle,  wicker  or  reed,  419 
Hutchison,  Mr.  D.  C.,  of  Storrie  and 
Storrie,  512 

Hyacinth  competition,  monster,  at 
Sheffield,  253 

Hyacinths  and  spring  flowers  in  Lon¬ 
don,  341 ;  and  Tulips,  treatment  of 
the  bulbs  after  flowering,  387 
Hydrocyanic  .acid  gas,  384,  410,  432; 

for  Tomatoes,  53 
Hymenanthera  crassifolia,  516 
Hj'pericum  calycinum,  cutting  down, 
223 


I 

Impatiens  Olivieri,  227 
Insecticides — Cook’s  softsoaj)  emul¬ 
sion,  492 ;  Cook’s  hardsoap  emul¬ 
sion,  492 ;  arsenic,  214 ;  arsenites, 
214 ;  gas  tar,  253 ;  hellebore,  274 ; 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  230 ;  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  gas,  274 ;  gas  liquor, 
230  ;  gas  lime,  230  ;  water,  hot,  274  ; 
carbolic  acid,  230 ;  lime,  330 ; 
methylated  spirit,  330 ;  paraffin  oil 
or  petroleum,  330 ;  potash  fertili¬ 
sers,  492 ;  pyrethrum,  492 
Insectivorous  plants,  262 
Insects ;  Caterpillars,  some  early,  227 
Inverewe  House,  Ross-shire,  experi¬ 
mental  gardening  at,  25 
Ireland  :  County  Armagh  fruit  in¬ 
dustry,  410 ;  fruit  prospects  in  the 
south  of,  432 

Iris  plicata,  Madame  Chereau,  516 ; 
sindjarensis,  97 ;  squalens,  469 ;  tu- 
berosa,  “  the  Widow,”  360 
Irises  at  Kew,  486 ;  notes  on,  360 ; 

Spanish,  405 ;  various  beautiful,  97 
Ito,  Marquis,  439 

Ivy  and  Euonymus  under  trees,  186 


Japanese  dwarf  plants,  407;  garden, 
a,  450 

Jasminum  primulinum,  139 
Jottings,  487 

‘‘  Journal,”  the,  in  Egypt,  317 
‘‘  Journal,”  where  it  circulates,  119 


K 

Kalosanthes  coccinea,  117 
Kashmir,  botanising  in,  179 
Kentucky,  the  mammoth  caves  of,  14 
Kew  gardeners  and  organisation,  319 ; 
gardeners’  social  evening,  50 ;  gar¬ 
dens,  199 ;  guild  gardeners’  dinner, 
429,  468 ;  museums,  the,  423 ;  not¬ 
able  appointments  from,  86 ;  plants 
at,  61 ;  the  greenhouse  in  February, 
191 ;  the  greenhouse,  358 ;  the  T- 
range,  359 ;  visitors  to,  on  W’hit- 
Monday,  451 
Kewite,  diploma  in  agriculture  for 
an  old,  429 
Khartoum,  notes  from,  167 
King,  the,  as  patron  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  279 
Kitchen  garden,  18,  84,  107,  150,  193, 
240,  285,  329,  372,  417,  460,  503  . 
Kitley,  presentation  to  Mr.  II.,  385 


Labour,  amount  of,  per  1,000  sq.  ft. 

of  glass  in  private  gardens,  374 
Laburnum  Adami,  534 
Laelia  anceps,  26 

Land  for  agriculture  and  for  market 
gardening  purposes,  374 


La;'.io-cattleya  x  Cassiope,  Weston- 
birt  var.,  26 ;  L.-c.  Myra,  var. 

Charleswortbi,  157;  L.-c.  Digbyana 
Trianae,  290 

Land  rents  round  Prestonpans,  .Mid 
Lothian,  118 

Larch,  the  -Japanese,  105 
Latania  borbonica,  185 
Lavender  for  hedges,  65 
Lawn  from  seeds,  liints  on  making, 
20 

Lawns,  eradication  of  moss  in,  87 
Lawn-mowers,  Royal  Botanic  Society 
and  motor,  340 

Lily  bulbs,  carrying  over,  463 
Lily-house,  Edgbaston  botanical  gar¬ 
den,  340 

Lilium  auratum  bulb  decayed,  195 ; 

candidum,  foliage  of,  destroyed,  42 
Lime,  observations  on  using,  162 
Literature,  horticultural,  421 
Liverpool  Botanic  Garden,  plants  at, 
186 

Leaves,  377 

Legal  notes — claim  for  damaged 
Chr3'santhemuni  blooms,  223,  265 ; 
Potatoes  disconform  to  contract,  44 
Leucophjdon  Browni,  propagating, 
287 

Lobelias,  increasing,  287 
Lonicera  tartarica  grandiflora,  142 
Luculia  gratissima,  452 
Lupinus  polj'phyllus  albus,  340 
Lycopodium,  d.veing,  19 
Liverpool  Botanic  Garden,  296 


M 

Mandevilla  suaveolens,  411 
Manure  and  hoof  parings,  527 ;  arti¬ 
ficial,  for  Asters  and  outdoor  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  287 ;  artificial,  tor  the 
garden,  210  ;  artificial,  for  Violets  in 
pits,  42 ;  chemical,  170 ;  cowdung, 
for  mixing  with  horse-droppings  for 
growing  mushrooms,  20 ;  for  mixing 
with  soil  for  "Geraniums,”  64; 
blood,  manufacturing,  43 ;  natural 
and  concentrated,  167 ;  relative 
values  of  cowdung,  sheep-droppings, 
and  swine  manure,  42 ;  something 
about,  362 

March  7,  1804— March  7,  1904,  182 
Market  Gardeners’  Act,  the,  292 ;  Gar¬ 
deners’  Compensation  Bill,  428 ; 
British  flower  culture,  390  ;  garden.s, 
rating,  309 ;  gardening  notes,  293, 
359 ;  prices  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
341,  390,  429 

Marketing  bunch  of  Rhubarb,  Onions, 
Turnips,  374 

Marsilea  and  other  water  ferns,  283 
Masdevallias,  157 

Massachusetts,  horticultural  instruc¬ 
tion  in,  469 

Matters  of  moment,  101,  120 
Jlelon,  a  December,  128 
Melrose,  Roxburghshire,  iruit  culture 
at,  60 

Metcalfe,  presentation  to  Mr.,  73 
Meteorological  observations  at  Wisley, 
396,  419,  437,  463,  483,  503,  526 
Metric  system  of  weights  and  mea¬ 
sures,  512 

Metrostigma  axillaris,  179 
Michie,  presentation  to  Mr.  -John,  Ba’.- 
moral,  451, 

Mildew,  recipe  for  solution  to  destro.v, 
130 ;  what  is  the  cause  of?  540 
Mimuli  for  garden  beds,  32 
Miscellaneous  notes.  Four  Oaks  Nur- 
ser3'  Co.,  440;  Land  Co.,  London, 
440 

Mitraria  coccinea,  468 
Mitrostigma  axillaris,  452 
Mollusc  for  identification,  242 
Moss  in  lawns,  eradication  of,  87 
Moth,  the  Gipsy,  142;  the  Wood  Leo¬ 
pard,  190 ;  Grape  Tortrix,  242 ;  the 
Hawk,  at  Lambeth,  518 
Motor  cars  and  Strawberry  culture, 
341 
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Mulberry,  Paper,  fruiting,  '534 
Mulching  and  surface  cu.ture,  450 
Munson,  Professor,  419 
Mushroom  spores  and  spawn  bricUs, 
352 

N 

Names,  curious  Scottish  plant,  257 
Narcissus  Elaine,  385 ;  Horsefieldi  and 
similar  varieties,  transferring,  175; 
propagation  by  offsets,  374 
Narcissi,  cross-fertilising,  223  ;  not 
flowering,  418 

Natural  phenomena,  1903,  171 
Nature-study  exhibition,  72 
Nature  study  in  schools,  134 
Nectarines  dropping,  494 
Nephrolepis,  decorative,  408 
Nephrolepis  Piersoni,  373 
Netting,  garden,  cost  of,  374 
Nettle-tops,  forced,  257 
New  Hebrides,  Peter  Barr  at,  14 
Newton  Mearns,  notes  from,  406,  450, 
493 

New  York  Botanic  Garden,  118 
New  York  State  fruit  prospects,  513 
Nitragin,  108 

Nitrate  and  phosphate,  397 
Nitrogen,  atmospheric,  109 
Notes  and  notices,  8,  30,  50,  72,  94, 
118,  162,  182,  199,  230,  253,  283,  275, 
319,  340,  428,  468,  512 
Nova  Scotia,  fruit  growing  in,  280 
Novelties,  45 

Novelties  and  rarities,  179,  227 
Nursery,  Old  Mile  End,  162 


o 

Oakwood,  Wisley.  the  new  garden  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  29 
Obituary— Ainsworth,  Mr.  Samuel, 

253;  Booth,  Chas.,  182;  Carmichael, 
Wm.,  346 ;  Cole,  Wm.,  163 ;  Dod, 
Rev,  Charles  Wolley,  523 ;  Fidler, 
J.  C.,  16;  Findley,  John,  30;  Herbst, 
Mi‘.  H.,  253;  Horne,  W.,  16;  Jor¬ 
dan,  R.,  199;  Hill,  Edwin,  346;  Rat- 
chelous,  William,  73  ;  Smith,  Mr. 
James,  31 ;  Smith,  Mr.  Thomas,  450 ; 
Weils,  Benj.,  73;  Wray,  Thomas,  50 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Harold,  553 
Offices,  laboratories,  workshops,  35 
Onions,  223 

Oranges  and  Pomeloes,  275 
Orchards,  a  plea  for  small,  89 ;  grass 
V.  tillage,  178 

Orchids — Ada  aurantiaca,  113  ; 

Aerides,  136  ;  Anguloas,  336  ;  Arach- 
nanthe  Cathcarti,  228 ;  Calanthe 
Veitchi,  48 ;  Calanthe  Veitchi  at  Ash¬ 
by  St.  Legers,  48 ;  Cattleya  citrina, 
a  yellow-lipped,  379  ;  Cattleya  Dowi- 
ana,  49;  Cattleya  Schilleriana,  510; 
Cattleya  Statteriana,  466;^  Cattleyas, 
487 ;  Coelogyne  cristata  varieties, 
272 ;  Coelogyne  cristata,  well- 
flowered,  247 ;  Chysis,  157  ;  Chysis 
and  their  culture,  379  ;  Cymbidiums, 
446 ;  Cj'pripedium  aureum  virginale, 
179;  C.  X  Beckmani,  272;  C.  x  God- 
seflianum,  48 ;  C.  insigne  in  small 
pots,  26 ;  C.  insigne  Sanderse,  290 ; 
C.  X  Le  DouxEe,  446;  C.  x  Morteni, 
113;  C.  tessellatum  porphyreum,  92; 
C.  Thompsoni,  179 ;  Dendrobium 
Thwaitesse,  Teitch’s  var.,  401 ;  D. 
thyrsiflorum  at  Rothesay,  313 ;  D. 
Treacherianum,  136 ;  Dendrobiums, 
178,  487 ;  Dendrobiums  and  Mil- 
tonias,  49;  Diacrum  bicornutum, 
313  ;  Laelia  anceps,  26  ;  Lselio-cattleya 
X  Cassiope,  Westonbirt  var.,  26; 
L.-c.  Digbyana  Trianse,  290;  L.-c. 
Myra  Charlesworthi,  157 ;  Masde- 
vallias,  157 ;  Odontioda  x  Vuyl- 
steke®,  487,  510 ;  Odontoglossum  cir- 
rhosum,  Pitt’s  var.,  336;  O.  citros- 
mum,  92,  446 ;  O.  crispum  Preben¬ 
dary  Bevan,  379 ;  O.  crispum  xan- 
thotes  Cooksoniae,  336 ;  O.  grande, 
446  ;0.  Pescatorci,  4;  0.  x  Vuyl- 


stekei  vivicans,  4 ;  0.  W’altoniense 
Rosefieldiense,  335 ;  Odontoglossums 
and  leaf  mould,  379 ;  Odontoglos¬ 
sums,  Mr.  de  Barri  Crawshay’s,  335  ; 
Oncidium  leuchochilum,  379 ;  Phry- 
slsiphon  Loddigesi,  71 ;  Saccolabium 
Bellinum,  423 ;  Saccolabiums,  136 ; 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  92  ;  Sophron- 
itis  grandiflora,  a  handsome,  336 ; 
Stanhopeas,  510 ;  Vanda  Amesiana, 
313;  Vandas,  136;  Vanilla,  the  113; 
Zygopetalums,  70 

Orchids :  cultural  notes,  4,  26,  49, 

70,  92,  113,  136,  222,  228,  247,  272, 
290,  313,  336,  356,  379,  401,  423,  446, 
466,  487,  510,  531,  553 
Orchids  and  leaf  mould,  178 ;  at  Chel¬ 
tenham,  92 ;  at  Dusseldorf,  419 ;  at 
Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  229 ; 
cleaning,  26 ;  culture  for  amateurs, 
335  ;  Oypripediums  at  Henbury,  290  ; 
Cypripediums,  the  hybridising  of ;  a 
(luery,  4,  26  ;  epiphytic,  and  their  suii- 
port,  379 ;  ;  genera  and  suitable  tem¬ 
peratures,  4 ;  in  the  sale  rooms,  313  ; 
potting,  26;  potting  operations, 
228 ;  sale  at  Manchester,  313 ;  sale 
at  Wilmslow,  272 ;  sale  of  the  Oak- 
wood,  469,  487  ;  sending  home,  396  ; 
stud  book,  247 
Order  sheet,  the  early,  26 
Orphan  Fund,  children’s  subscriptions 
for  the,  454 
Oxalis  crenata,  440 


P 

Packing  fruits  and  vegetables,  46 
Psonia  lutea,  364 

Paeonies,  herbaceous,  312 ;  Kelway’s 
new  tree,  215 

Paines,  presentation  to  Mr.  E.,  Bin- 
field,  140 

Paint,  Lubrose,  265  ;  the  best  for  paint¬ 
ing  hot^ater  pipes,  20 
Palm  with  scale  insects,  527 
Papaw  in  Queensland,  408 
Paraffin  oil  fumes  and  Arum  Lilies,  153 
Parasitism,  specialism  of,  134 
Parks  and  small  fires,  256 ;  in  praise  of 
the,  329 

Parnassus,  the  Grass  of,  253 
Pea  and  seedling  protector,  130 
Peas,  green,  in  1828,  433 
Peach  house  at  Wilton,  102 ;  shoots 
dying,  194 ;  the  Alexander,  outdoors, 
293 ;  trees  dropping  their  buds,  130 
Peaches  cracking  and  splitting  (see 
also  Disease),  483 ;  failure  of  young 
to  set  fruit,  300 ;  comparative  hardi¬ 
ness  of  outdoor,  540 ;  spot  on,  548 ; 
on  walls,  554 

Pear,  Beurre  Baltet  Pere,  104  ;  Beurr6 
Ranee,  146 ;  Fondante  de  Thirriot, 
39;  Jersey  Gratioli,  60 
Pears  affected  with  maggots,  495 ;  in 
Belgium,  60,  77 ;  for  examination, 
527 ;  swollen  and  blackened,  549 
Pelargonium  Lady  Decies,  494 
Pelargoniums,  Cactus,  452 ;  decorative, 
254 

Pellsea  cordata,  283 
Peristeria  elata,  441 
Pests  and  parasites,  237 
Petrol  V.  Potato  spirit,  8,  30 
Petunias,  double,  217 
Philadelphus  for  forcing,  494 
Philodendron  scandens,  227 
Picea  Nordmanniana,  200 
Pineapples,  giant,  142 ;  notes  on,  13, 
300,  449 

Pine,  the  Umbrella,  256 
Pink,  Snowdrift  (new),  516 
Plan  drawing  competition  for  under¬ 
gardeners,  141 

Plant  notes,  seasonable,  40,  106,  138 ; 

notes,  hardy,  232  ;  when  to,  140 
Plants ,  certificated— genus  Primula, 
the,  91;  hardy,  Heleniums,  191; 
North  American  foliage,  340;  notes 
on  hardy,  97 ;  parasitic,  281 ;  pro¬ 
ducing  new  breeds  of,  187 ;  racial 
variation  in,  8 ;  rarer  woodland,  of 


Scotland,  183 ;  stimulants  for,  308 ; 
tropical,  315,  411 ;  tropical,  and  their 
treatment,  139  ;  tropical,  trailers  and 
climbers,  180 ;  under  cultivation,  the 
resting  of,  336,  360,  ,388,  403 
Plum  cultiire.  111 

Plums,  protecting  against  frost,  145 
Poinsettias,  giant,  76 
Polyanthus,  the  hose-in-hose,  390 
Pomologist,  visit  of  a  Californian,  231 
Pomology,  American,  340 
Poppies,  a  medley  in,  34 
Porphyrocoma  lanceolata,  227 
Potato  culture,  127,  363 ;  cultivation  by 
electricity,  132 ;  disease,  and  preju¬ 
dice  against  spraying,  324 ;  history 
of  the,  38,  69,  115,  171 ;  notes,  384  ; 
plot,  a,  237 ;  precocity  of  tuberation 
in  Northern  Star,  299;  spirit  v. 
petrol,  8 ;  trade  in  America,  61 ; 
white  Beauty  of  Hebron,  76,  100 
Potatoes,  a  judge  samples,  8  ;  and  the 
food  supply,  359;  and  the  Potato 
boom,  218,  278,  296,  342,  366 ;  boom¬ 
ing,  51 ;  from  Scotland  to  Yarmouth, 
101 ;  £160  per  lb,  £358,400  per  ton, 
13  ;  manuring,  353 ;  Mr.  Findlay  and 
his,  292 ;  on  very  sandy  soil,  175 ; 
plural  ending  of  the  word,  the,  108 ; 
propagating,  12 ;  returns  for  Great 
Britain,  1903,  39;  Potentillas,  dwarf, 
232 ;  hybrid,  191 
Polygonum  spectabile,  319 
Potting,  soils,  and  watering,  16 
Primrose,  Barr’s  green,  493 
Primroses,  Chinese,  at  Chrysanthenium 
shows,  100 

Jackanapes-on-Horseback,  and  the 
Galligaskins,  439 

Primula  Holborn  Blue,  168 ;  the  double 
white,  186 ;  the  genus,  91 ;  verticil- 
lata,  408 

Primulas  at  Reading,  137  ;  at  W'arfield 
Hall,  98 ;  the  perils  of,  100 
Prize — £5  for  one  Pelargonium,  195 ; 
silver  cup  and  £5  for  new  plants 
at  Shrewsbury,  195 
Producer  to  consumer,  8 
Prunus,  the  genus,  249 
Prussia,  horticulture  in,  31 
Pteris  semipinnata,  284 
Publications  received,  43,  72,  136,  323. 
375,  451 

Puddling  to  make  a  pond,  441 
Pyrethrums  and  other  herbaceous 
plants,  dividing,  441 

Q 

Question  Night,  9,  112 

R 

■Radium,  35;  apd  seed  germination,  69 
Rain,  an  inch  of,  85 
Rainfall  for  1903,  at  Alton,  Hants,  19 ; 
at  Borden  Wood,  Liphook,  Hants, 
223;  Camp  Hill,  Woolton,  Lancs,  43; 
at  Castlemilk,  Lockerbie,  Dumfries¬ 
shire,  1903,  85;  at  Crediton,  Devon, 
63  ;  at  Edinburgh,  43  ;  in  East  Perth¬ 
shire,  63 ;  in  Glasgow  district,  19 ; 
Rood  Ashton,  Wilts,  43;  Temple 
House  Gardens,  Bucks,  19 
Rain,  the,  and  the  fine  crops,  473 
Ranunculus  amplexicaulis,  408 
Raspberry  cultivation  in  Scotland,  189 
Readers’  views,  9,  34,  52,  76,  100,  120, 
144,  166,  278,  297,  324,  342,  473,  497, 
518 

Redesdale,  Lord,  358 
Red  spider,  remedies  for,  538 
Reinwardtia  trigynia,  117 
Repopulation  of  rural  districts,  360 
Resting  of  plants  under  cultivation, 
336,  360,  388,  403 
Resurrection  plants,  370 
Retardation  v.  forcing,  119 
Rhododendrons  at  Regent’s  Park,  429 ; 
Rose,  Killarney,  its  names,  430 ;  at 
the  Temple  Show,  489 ;  Messrs.  J. 
Waterer’s,  491 ;  pruning,  494  ;  Hima¬ 
layan,  530 


Rhubarb,  sma'.l,  309 
Riehardia  leaves  blotched,  243 
Ripened  wood,  384 
Riviera,  flowers  in  the,  in  Apiil,  320 
Rose,  Caroline  d’Arden,  518;  Crimson 
Rambler  not  flowering,  494 ;  Sir  T. 
Upton,  275  ;  Wichuraiana,  Hiawatha, 
364 

Rockery,  general  hints  on  the  making 
of  a,  20 

Rock  plants,  16 

Rood  Ashton,  view  in  the  kitchen  gar¬ 
den  at,  75 

Roots,  the  varied  action  of  Vine  and 
tree,  246,  279,  325 

Rosarians,  congress  of,  at  Nancy,  4i.8 
Rose  garden,  a  formal,  83 ;  show  at 
Bristol,  proposed,  275;  trees,  ata¬ 
vism  in,  518 

Roses,  buttonhole,  514;  for  old  trees, 
249 ;  how  to  produce  good  Liberty, 
380  ;  mildew  on,  504  ;  pot,  and  their 
culture,  250,  271 ;  pruning,  265 ; 

pruning  Tea,  321 ;  top-dressing  for, 
309  ;  under  glass  and  outdoors,  232 ; 
work  among  the,  314 
Roxburghshire,  Larch  and  Scots  Pine 
in,  30 

Ro3'al  Horticultural  Societ}'’e  commit¬ 
tees,  1904,  96 

Runeh  and  Charlock  spraying,  534 
Russian  war  hurts  French  gro'wers,  429 

S 

Saccolabium  Bellinum,  423 
Saccolabiums,  136 

Saint  Louis  Exhibition,  Joseph  H.  Had- 
kinson,  95 

St.  Louis,  British  horticultural  exhibits 
at,  95 
Salads,  282 
Salad,  wayside,  533 
Salvia  gesner®flora,  142,  191 
Sargent,  Prof.  C.  S.,  tour  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  94 

Sarracenias,  culture  and  uses  of,  536 
Sarracenia  specialist,  a,  357 
Sawdust,  554 

Saxifraga  Burseriana,  209 
Scale  insects,  palm  with,  526 
Schizanthus  Wisetonensis,  526 
Sehizanthuses,  10 
School  gardens,  513 
School  gardens,  elementary,  for  War¬ 
wickshire,  358 

School  teachers’  examination  in  cottage 
and  alotment  gardening,  385 
Science,  men  who  build  up,  131 

Scientific  Committee  R.  H.S. 

Acari  in  bark,  280 
Arabis  albida,  proliferous,  412 
Beans  defective,  146 ;  in  houses, 
the  failure  of,  192 
Biological  analog}-— epizoetic  lym¬ 
phangitis  of  horses,  and  plant 
diseases,  367 

Bulbophyllum  saurocephalum,  412 
Buttercup  fasciated,  456 
Cabbage  with  funnel-shaped  ex¬ 
crescence,  367 
Camellia  leaf  diseased,  36 
Capsicum  with  pungency,  412 
Carnations,  hybrid,  544 
Carrots  destroyed  by  insects,  544 
Cedars  at  Chelsea,  367 
Cherry,  double,  with  caterpillar, 
456 

Cineraria,  supposed  disease,  182 
Clematis,  hybrid,  544 
Codlin  moth,  the,  36,  104 
Cypripedium  malformed,  132 
Daffodil  with  fringed  trumpet,  327 
Eucalyptus  with  nodules,  1C4 
Iris  diseased,  104 
Jasmine  with  tuberous  growths, 
237 

Lobelia  nicotiansefolia,  237 
Maggots  in  moss  litter,  1C4 
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Xarcissus,  fnsciated  stem,  with  a 
“  multifold  ”  flower,  456 
Kerine  proliferous,  456 
Oalc  tree  “  spangles,”  544 
Orchids  malfiirmed.  36 
Orchids,  coloured  photographs  of, 
104,  146 

Osmanthus  ilicifolius,  dimorphic, 
412 

Palms  and  scale  insects,  237 
Pear  scab,  367 ;  shoots  diseased, 
36 ;  tree  and  scale  insect,  367 
Pears  diseased  (black  spot),  456 
I’hotos,  coll  Hired,  192 
1‘icea  aganensis,  544 
Rhododendions.  pink  -  flowered 
kinds  becoming  white,  367 
Richardia  with  coloured  leaf,  327 
Rockets  attacked  by  insects,  412 
Roses,  injur}'  to  by  the  use  of 
French  secateurs,  367 
Sawdust,  544 

fScale  insects.  Palms  and,  237 
.Scots  Fir  diseased,  544 
.Secateuis,  injury  to  Roses  from 
the  use  of  French,  367 
Silver  Fir  disease,  192 
Springtails,  280 

Tropieolum  tuberosum  edible,  146 
Tulips  diseased,  456 
Violet  disease,  American,  367 
IVisley,  proposed  scientific  investi¬ 
gations  at,  36,  327 
Wood  Sorrel  with  Rose-coloured 
flowers,  367 

Scotland— a  Xorth  of  Scotland  tour, 
511 

Scotland,  horticultural  instruction  in. 
298 

Scoto-Americans,  a  ijuartette  of,  216 
Seakale,  forcing,  108 
Sedum  spectabile,  371 
Seed  catalogues,  spring,  1904,  56 
Seed  order,  the — Cucumbers,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  74 ;  Potatoes,  Seakale,  Run¬ 
ner  Beans,  74  ;  Peas,  Leeks,  Broccoli, 
74 ;  Vegetable  Harrows,  Tomatoes, 
75  ;  -  Parsnips,  52  ;  Herbs,  75  ;  Pars¬ 
ley.  75 

Seed  sowing,  257 
Seeds,  458 ;  the  vitality  of,  236 
Sefton  Park  Conservator}',  Liverpool, 
297 

Sercieties,”  74 

Sheffield  gardeners  at  York  Gala,  534 
Shrewsbury,  Scottish  gardeners’  trip 
to,  141 ;  show,  annual  meeting,  119 
Siii'ws  and  showing,  177 
Shrubberies,  225 

Shrubs  (and  ti-ees) — shrubs,  dwarf, 
bushy  in  habit,  and  under  3ft,  for 
small  gardens,  20 ;  evergreen,  249 ; 
group  of  forced,  323 
Slugs,  destro.ving,  309  ;  instrument  for 
lifting,  20 ;  sulphate  of  ammonia  for 
destroying,  87 

Small  Holdings  Act,  the  31 
Small  Holdings  Association,  Ltd.,  the, 
358 

Small  Holdings  scheme,  a,  31 
Smi'ax,  200 ;  a  new,  (S.  medeola),  364 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Founder  of 
the,  118 

.S'  bra'.ia  ,  Ruckeri,  531 

Societies— Shows  and  IMeetixgs. 
.Agricultural  Organisation,  405,  524 
American  Carnation,  182 
Ancient  .Society  of  York  Florists, 
82 

Barnsley  Pa.xton  Gardeners’  an¬ 
nual  dinner,  162,  458 
Bath  and  West  Agricultural  Show, 
.Swansea,  457 

Beckenham  Gardeners’,  16,  58,  82, 
141,  193 

Birmingham  Gardeners’,  58,  125, 
141,  163,  230,  281,  305,  363 


Societies,  &c.— continued. 

Bournemouth  Gardeners’,  51 
Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural, 
31 

British  Gardeners’  Association,  tlie 
proposed,  95,  120 ;  the  abortive, 
120,  221,  231;  plea  for  a,  389, 
410,  450,  473 

British  Gardeners’  Association,  140, 
144  ;  report  of  February  meeting, 
164  ;  188,  298,  324,  450,  473 ;  Pro¬ 
spectus  and  Essex  Hall  meeting 
report,  490 ;  the  new,  493 ;  the, 
496,  519,  540  ;  membership  forms, 
535,  540,  554 

Bristol  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im- 
lirovement,  16,  59,  149,  192, 

282,  305,  368 

Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural, 
124 

Cardiff  Chrysanthemum,  125 
Cardiff  Gardeners’,  82,  124,  149, 
192,  238 

Chester  Paxton,  58,  126,  169,  237, 
259,  369 

Commons  and  Footpaths  Preserva¬ 
tion,  199 

Croydon  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement,  51,  83,  127,  149,  170 ; 
essay  prize,  231 ;  spring  show, 
253,  262,  281,  328,  359,  407,  451, 
513 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’,  141, 
281  - 

Devon  Daffodil  and  .Spring  Flower, 
231 

Dorchester  and  District  Gar¬ 
deners’,  141 

Dublin  Spring  Show,  368 
Dulwich  Chrysanthemum,  118 
Dumfriesshire  and  Gallowav  Hor¬ 
ticultural,  annual  meeting,  126 
Ealing  Horticultural,  163 
East  Ham  Amateur  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  73 

Edinburgh  Market  Gardeners’,  51 
Edinburgh  Seed  Trade  Association, 
415 

Exeter  Gardeners  and  tlie  late 
secretary  (Mr.  A.  Hope),  8 
Feltham,  Bedfont,  and  Hanworth 
Horticultural,  95,  125,  140,  220, 
275,  359,  367 

Friendl,v,  Professional  Gardeners’ 
Benefit  and,  342 
Garden  City  Association,  59 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  In¬ 
stitution,  30,  366,  519;  annual 
general  meeting,  80 ;  Bristol  and 
Bath  Auxiliary,  141 ;  Liverpool 
Auxiliary,  147 ;  Worcester 
Branch  of  the,  72 ;  annual  fes¬ 
tival  meeting,  559 
Hailstorm  Insurance  Corporation, 
293,  328 

Hertford  Horticultural,  83 
Horticultural  Club,  37 ;  annual 
meeting,  147 

Hull  Horticultural.  81,  106,  192, 
238,  280,  368,  406 
Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Hor¬ 
ticultural,'  16,  82,  124,  147,  220, 
238,  280,  349,  457 

Irish  Gardeners'  Association,  183, 
306 

Isle  of  Wight  Horticultura’,  81, 
237,  304 

Iviikbean  and  District,  Y.B.,  50 
Leeds  Paxton,  annual  social  meet¬ 
ing,  231,  368 

Liverpool  Horticultural,  annual 
meeting,  124,  170,  259;  spring 
show,  367 

London  Dahlia  Union,  annual 
general  meeting,  124 
Manchester  Whit  Show,  456 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Asso¬ 
ciation,  31,  83,  125,  238.  327,  414, 
502 


.Societies,  &r..— eon  tinned 
Midland  Daffodil,  370 
National  Amateur  Gardeners’, 
Liverpool  Branch,  522 
National  Auricula  and  Primula, 
348 ;  Midland  Section,  393 ; 
Northern  Section,  413 
National  Chrysanthemum,  a  De¬ 
cember  show  for  market  flowers, 
253 ;  executive  committee,  58, 
149  ;  annual  general  meeting,  106 
National  Fruit  Growers’  Federa¬ 
tion,  163,  261,  415,  522 
National  Potato,  120,  231 ;  Presi'- 
dent  of  the,  469 ;  scheme  of  its 
work,  238 

National  Tulip,  annual  show,  436  ; 

Northern  .Section,  484,  501 
Newport  (Mon,).  124,  126,  220,  259, 
282,  370,  428,  546 

National  Sweet  Pea,  provincial 
prizes,  230 

Paignton  (Devon)  Gardeners’,  8, 
220,  457 

Plymouth  Daffodil  and  spring 
show,  349 

Professional  Gardeners’  Friendly 
Benefit,  163 

Reading  Gardeners,  83,  163,  220, 

253,  305.  368,  451 

Ro.val  Agricultural,  show'  at  Park 
Royal,  545 

Royal  Botanic,  spring  show,  261, 
348,  406;  great  exhibition,  429; 
report,  498 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural, 
81 ;  essay  prize  winners,  293 ; . 
spring  show',  480, 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund, 
annual  general  meeting,  30,  147, 
384 ;  annual  festival,  431 
Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall 
meetings.  8,  78,  168.  219,  260,  303, 
347,  331.  434,  520 ;  Scientific  Com¬ 
mittee,  36,  104,  146,  192,  237,  280, 
327,  367,  412,  456,  544;  the  Pro¬ 
posed  Fellowship  Subscription  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
76 ;  Temple  Show',  470 ;  Com¬ 
mittees,  1904,  96  ;  annual  general 
meeting,  122  ;  lectures,  1904,  188  ; 
last  Drill  Hall  meeting,  559  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Societ.v  of  Ire¬ 
land,  368 

Royal  Meteorological,  30,  118,  171, 
282,  319,  369,  458,  493,  546; 

Prince  of  Wales  as  president,  666 

Royal  National  Tulip,  481 
Rugby  and  District  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  118  ■ 

.Sandown,  I.W.,  349 
Scottish  Horticultural,  annual 
general  meeting,  36,  95,  118 ;  an¬ 
nual  report,  162 ;  192,  327,  394, 
502 

Sheffield  Chiysanthemum,  annual 
meeting,  58,  153,  239 
Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural, 
238,  385 

Southern  Counties  Carnation, 
amalgamated  w'ith  R.H.S.  of 
Southampton,  293,  385 
Spekefield  Amateur  Gardeneis’,  192 
Sunderland  gardeners  at  dinner, 
73 

United  Horticultui'al  Benefit  and 
Provident,  31,  119,  183 ;  annual 
general  meeting,  239  ;  annual  re¬ 
port,  258.  319,  407 
Ware  Horticultural,  220,  259,  305, 
407,  469 

Wargrave  Gardeners’,  328 
Windsor,  Eton,  and  District 
Chrysanthemum,  140 
York  Florists,  Ancient  Society  of, 
83 

Yorkshire  Gala,  Grand,  522,  544 
Soil — analysis  of  soil,  87 ;  for  Mignon¬ 
ette,  87;  science,  the  new,  and  its 
results,  298,  325,  344 


Soils.  16;  sterilising  greenhnuse,  183 
Snphronitis  grandiflora,  92 
.South  Africa,  Peter  Barr  in,  14 
Siira.viug  fiuit  trees,  374 
Spraying  pump,  a  petrol-driven,  546 
Sjiriiig.  the  return  of,  197 
Stanhopeas,  cultural  notes,  510 
Stock,  Sutton’s  White  Cloud,  215 
Stocks,  East  Lothian,  234  ;  in  pots,  249 
Stocks  for  fruit  trees,  504 
Stoke-hole  terrors,  167 
Storage  of  Apples,  513 
Strawlierries  in  pots,  280,  430  ;  spring- 
(danted,  233 

Strawberry  boom,  the,  553 
Slraw'berry  crop,  the,  407  ;  culture  in 
France,  434  ;  supply,  some  -  sources 
'of  the,  404,  435 

Straw'berr.v  Louis  Gauthier,  364,  384, 
473  ;  St.  Joseph,  186  ;  the  Laxton,  473 
Streptocarpus,  526 

Strejitosolen  Jamesoni,  for  winter 
flowering,  180 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  for  destroying 
slugs,  87 

Sulphate  of  potash,  double,  and  mag¬ 
nesia,  108 

Sulphide  of  potassium  become  clear, 
130 

Sunderland  gardeners  at  dinner,  73 
Sw'allow'S,  cuckoos,  and  nightingales, 
407 

Sweet  Peas,  99 

Sweet  Peas,  lecture  on,  at  Dulwich, 
118 

Sweet  Williams,  202 

S.vdenham’s  special  lines,  Wm.,  536 

T 

Tarragon,  culture  of,  483 
Tasmania,  an  orchard  in,  429 
Teaching,  methods  of,  34 
Temperatures,  Fahrenheit’s  and  Centi¬ 
grade  system  of  recording,  242 
Temple  Flower  Show  report,  470  ; 
leader,  485 

Tennis  court,  making  a,  331 
Thalictrum  anemonoides,  364,  386 ; 

aiptilegifolium,  454 

Thinning  tree  and  shrubber}'  planta¬ 
tions,  505 

Threader,  use  of  Royle’s,  410 
Th.vrsacanthus  rutilans,  152 
Thunbergia  alata,  10 ;  Ilarrisi,  321 
Tide,  the  turning,  245 
Tilgate,  near  Crawley,  Sussex,  519 
Timber  grow'ing.  State  encouragement 
of,  359 

Toad  flax  and  the  window'  tax,  189 
Tomato  Acquisition,  496;  Webb’s 
Regina,  217 

Tomato  culture  in  Gueinse.v,  146;  cul¬ 
ture,  outdoor,  459;  manure  for,  158; 
pickle,  green,  452 ;  societ.v,  a,  3 
Tomatoes,  history  and  properties  of, 
186  ;  raising,  36  ;  unsatisfactory,  308  ; 
white  fl}'  on,  452;  in  the  open  air, 
540  " 

Trade  notes  and  notices — Bruce’.s 
flow'd'  displacers,  151 ;  Carter  and 
Co.,  130.  136 ;  Cannell’s  new  branch 
nursery,  525;  English  Bros.,  timber 
merchants  and  creosoter.s,  461;  Hop 
manure,  151;  Ipswich  seed  firm,  an, 
85  ;  Lubrose  paint,  265  ;  trade — Mr. 
Chas.  Mason,  330;  Matthews,  Isaac, 
and  Sons,  115;  B.  E.  Nettleton,  505; 
W.  1‘aul  and  Sons’  new'  Roses,  461 ; 
Pea  and  Seedling  protector  (A.  S. 
Corbett).  130;  "  Slugdeatli,”  265; 

Vermorel’s  fruit  tree  sprayer,  461 
Tree-felling,  the  latest  in,  57;  grow'ing 
for  iirofit.  417;  worshii)  in  Somali¬ 
land,  249 

'Xrees  (and  sin ub.s)— ancient,  158;  and 
jilants  of  fancy,  93 ;  Cedar,  measure¬ 
ment  of,  257 ;  Elm  tree,  a  famous, 
33  ■;  fl  r  aa  island  264 ;  in  George 
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Trees  (AND  SHRuns).—eo>U(?.  ; 

street,  Edinbuigli,  95;  injury  to 
street,  182;  Larch  and  Scots  Pine  in  j 
Roxburghshire,  30 ;  quick-growing, 
for  shelter,  418 ;  recommended  for 
streets,  428 ;  street,  in  London,  319  ; 
Spanish  Chestnut  for  commercial 
purposes,  21 ;  why  are  they  deci¬ 
duous,  257 

Trifolium  alpinum,  10 
Tritoma,  May  Queen,  241 
Tritonia  speciosa,  386 
Tropseolum  Leichtlini,  10 
Tu’ipa  Kaufmanniana  aurea,  249,  408 
Tu’.ip,  the  florists’,  415 
Tulips,  May-flowering,  488 ;  planting 
out  from  pots,  386 

Turner,  presentation  to  Mr.  T.  W.,  163 
T3ntesfield,  near  Bristol,  433 

u 

Udale,  Mr.  James,  338 
Ulster,  fruit  culture  in,  253 
Unity  is  strength,  465 
Urceolina  pendula,  444 

V 

Vailisneria  spiralis,  537 
Vanda  Amesiana,  303 
Vandas,  136 
Vanilla,  the  113 


Abercrombie,  John,  259 
Alisma  Plantago,  326 
Allosorus  erispus,  the  Parsle}’  Fern, 
[?],  161 

Amaryllis  Belladonna,  116 
Anemone  coronaria,  383 
Antirrhinum,  a  pot-grown,  7 
Apple,  Adam’s  Pearmain,  169;  Cox’s  | 
Orange  Pippin,  345  ;  Ecklinville,  15  ; 
Oolden  Russet,  281 ;  Northern 
Greening,  239 

Apple  with  mites  in  the  buds — a  new 
pest,  351 

Arachnanthe  Cathcarti,  229 
Aralia  filicifolia,  337 
Aster,  Diadem,  170 

Begonia,  double-fringed,  219 
Bowood,  the  Italian  garden,  475 ;  the 
gardeners’  bothy,  477 
Brodiaea  uniflora  alba,  343 
Cacti,  a  group  of,  at  Handsworth,  59 ; 
a  collection  of,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society’s  exhibition,  533 
Calceolaria,  specimen  of  Messrs. 
Webb’s,  491 

Calceolarias,  Messrs.  Webb’s,  543 
Carnation,  a  seedling,  flaked,  321 ; 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  295 
Carpet-bedding,  design  for,  375,  414 
Caryota  excelsa,  125 
Cattleya  Schroderse,  357 ;  Statteriana, 
467 

Celery  fly,  325 
Cestrum  aurantiacum,  427 
Cherry,  double-flowered,  37 ;  Early 
Rivers,  81 

Chrysanthemum  Carrie  (decorative), 
56 ;  General  Buller,  139 ;  Mrs.  Fil- 
kins,  317 ;  Prince  Victor  (pompon), 
55 

Clianthus  Dampieri,  426 
Ccelogyne  cristata,  with  400  flowers, 
247 

Coleus  thyrsoideus,  203 
Conservatory,  interior  view  of  a  large, 
showing  effective  plant  arrange 
ment,  363 

Corylopsis  pauciflora,  381 


Vases  or  tazzas,  483 
Vegetable  crop,  Cornish,  406 ;  garden, 
the.  Potatoes,  363 
Vegetable  notes — Artichokes,  Globe, 
103 ;  Potatoes,  propagating,  12 
Vegetables,  the  cultivation  of,  284, 
300,  323 

Veitchian  medals  for  Mr.  J.  Wright 
and  Mr.  T.  Challis,  183 ;  vase,  the, 
493 ;  memorial  fund,  95 
Veitch’s  group  of  foliage  plants,  494  ; 

nursery  at  Chelsea,  30 
•Verbenas,  Imperial,  294  ;  lemon,  142 ; 
the  florists’,  364 

Vine  leaves  and  berries  for  examina¬ 
tion,  418 ;  roots,  varied  action  of, 
279,  325 ;  basic  cinder  phosphate 
for,  352 ;  cure  for  bleeding,  175 ; 
pruning  outdoor,  142 ;  preventing 
mildew  on,  174 ;  syringing,  527 ; 
unhealthy',  331 ;  watering,  308 
Violet  season  in  the  Riviera,  186 ; 
sport,  324 

Violets,  root-knot  in,  504 ;  artificial 
manure  for,  42 ;  double,  from 
Compton  Castle,  275 
Virginian  gala  flower,  320 

w 

Wa  ks,  turning  gravel,  92 
Ware’s  nursery',  Feltham,  3 


Watercress  cultivation,  33,  331 
■Water-garden  scene,  a,  516 
Water  in  garden  scenery,  322  , 

Watering,  16  ; 

Water  Lilies,  planting  in  a  running  | 

stream,  42  i 

Water  supply,  526 
Water  vapour,  282 
Watson’s  nurseries,  Clontarf,  8 
Weather  forecasts,  daily,  during  har¬ 
vest,  429 

Weather  of  1903,  the  35,  67,  76 
Weather  of  1903  and  1879,  53 
Weather :  Belvoir  Castle,  December, 
1903,  43 ;  summary  for  1903,  63,  130, 
199,  330,  406,  513';  Hamilton,  N.B., 
63,  85,  95,  330,  341,  359 ;  in  S.  Perth-  j 
shire,  63,  130,  163,  183,  275,  330,  j 
359;  Newton  Mcarns,  N.B.  (Jan-  ^ 
uary),  43,  85,  118,  183,  231,  293 ;  j 
Newton  Mearns  for  first  three 
months  of  1904,  330 ;  Sussex,  19, 
130,  199,  .293,  394,  513;  Temple 

House  Gardens,  Great  Marlow, 
Bucks,  19  j 

Westonbirt  House,  Tetbury,  Glou-  j 
cestcrshire,  ,  205  | 

Willows,  artificial  weeping,  163  | 

Wilson,  Mr.  E.  H.,  50 
Winter  moth,  the  (Cheimatobia  bru- 
mata),  94  ' 


ILLU  STB  ATION  S. 


Croton  Lady  Zetland,  393  ;  Sinitzianus, 
435 

Crowea  saligna,  195 
Cypripedium  x  aureum  virginale, 
179 ;  X  Beckmani,  273 ;  x  God- 
seffianum,  49 ;  X  Le  Douxae,  447 ; 

X  Morteni,  113 ;  tessellatum,  por- 
phyreum,  93 

Daddy-long-legs,  or  Crane-fly,  525 
Dahlias  staked  and  pegged  down,  527 
Delphiniums,  .  Kelway^’s,  215  ;  model 
spikes  of,  165 

DAidrobium  nobile  w’ith  1,350  flowers, 
511 ;  thyrsiflorum,  313 ;  Thwaitesae, 
Veitch’s  var.,  401;  Treacherianum, 
.137 

Desfontainia  spinosa,  283 
Dodecatheon  Meadia  and  variety,  79 
Dracocephalum  speciosum,  271 
Echeveria  retusa,  456 
Erica  hyemalis  and  E.  gracilis,  369 
Eschscholtzia  californica,  277 
Eucharis  amazonica  at  Carnatic  Hall, 
Liverpool,  299 

Ferns,  a  shade  screen  for,  526 
Flower-holder,  Bruce’s,  150,  151 
Foxgloves  in  the  garden,  211 
Fritillaria  Meleagris  varieties,  431 
Galega  officinalis,  557 
I  Geranium  pratense,  fl.-pl.,  305 
i  Gladioli,  early  flowering,  409 
j  Glass-house,  a  small,  front  and  end 

I  views,  397 
!  G’.auoium  luteum,  309 

'  Gloriosa  Rothschildiana,  555 

I  Gloxinia,  Carter’s  Invincible  Prize,  519 

\  Gonville  garden,  149 

I  Grafting,  bottle,  264 

'  Grass  of  Parnassus,  262 

'  Grasses,  ornamental,  453 

'  Hive,  the  Stewarton,  108 

Horticulture,  teachers’  Saturday  class 
,  in,  181 

House,  a  lean-to  plant,  458 
!  Hurdle,  light  red  or  wicker,  419 
H.ymenanthera  crassifolia,  521 
j  Iris  aphylla  Madame  Chereau,  515; 
i  Haynei,  361;  sindjarensis,  97; 
^  squalens,  481 

Irises,  bunch  of  mixed  Spanish,  405 


Kalosanthes  coccinea,  121  ^  j 

Lselio-cattleya  x  Cassiope,  Weston-  1 

birt  variety,  27;  L.-c.  x  Digbyana- 
Trians,  291;  L.-c.  x  Myra  Charles- 
worthi,  157 

Larches,  Japanese  and  European,  105 
Latania  borbonica,  185 
Luculia  gratissima,  457  j 

Lupinus  poly'phyllus  -  albus,  338  | 

Mandevilla  suaveolens,  413  j 

Mimulus  luteus,  varieties  of,  33  [ 

Mitraria  coccinea,  471  j 

Mitriostigma  axillaris,  449  i 

Moth,  the  winter,  94  1 

Narcissus  Empress  x  N.  Orange 
Phoenix,  127 

Nycterinia  selaginoides,  306 
Odontioda  x  Vuylstekeoe,  487 
Odontoglossum  x  Prebendary  Bevan, 
379 ;  X  Vuylstekei  vivacans,  5 ;  X 
Waltoniense  Rosefieldiense,  335  ;  cris- 
pum  Harold,  553 

Psonies,  Kelway’s  new  tree,  214 
Pansy,  tufted,  216 
Phacelia  viscida,  302 
Phrysosiphon  Loddigesi,  71 
i  Pine  saw-fl,v,  371 
'  Peach  house  at -Wilton,  102 
Pea  and  seedling  protector,  130 
Pear,  Beurr6  Baltet  pere,  104  ;  Beurr6 
Ranee,  147 ;  Fondante  de  Thirriot, 
39;  Jersey  Gratioh,  61 
Pelargonium,  decorative,  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  255 

Petunias,  double-flowered,  216 
Polyanthus,  hose-in-hose,  390 
Primula,  the  double  white.  187 
Primulas  at  Warfield  Hall,  Bracknell, 
199 

Portraits— Berry,  Wm.  Charles,  6; 
Chapman,  A.,  208;  Galloway,  Robt., 
S.S.C.,  143;  Munro-Ferguson,  R.C., 
M.P.,  143;  Steuart-Fotheringham, 

W.,  143;  Udale,  James,  339 
Primrose— the  Galligaskins,  439 ; 

Jackauapes-on-Horseback,  438 
Rhododendrons,  Messrs.  J.  Waterer’s 
group  at  the  Temple  Show,  489 


Wisley,  meteorological  observations 
at,  396,_419,  437 

Witches’  brooms  on  Birches,  419 
Women  gardeners  in  South  Africa,  85 
Wood  ashes  as  a  fertiliser,  185 
Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  252 
Wood,  ripened,  384 
Woods,  relationship  of,  to  domestic 
water  supplies,  161 
Work  for  the  Week,  18,  40,  63,  84, 
128,  150,  193,  222,  240,  262,  285,  306, 
328,  350,  394,  416,  438,  460,  482,  502, 
524 

Worms,  what  are  the  commoner,  374 
■Mhight,  Mr.  J.,  Veitchian  medal  for, 
183 

Wright,  Mr.  S.  T.,  change  to  Wisley, 
340 

Wye,  South-Eastern  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Kent,  73 


X 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  325,  424 

Y 

Yeast,  the  physiology  of,  226 
Yorkshire,  horticultural  education  in 
180 


Rood  Ashton,  view  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  75 

Rose  garden,  a  formal,  82 
Royal  Botanic  Society’s  conservatory, 
interior  view  of,  501 
Royal  Botanic  Society’s  show,  ferns 
at,  322;  forced  shrubs  at,  323 
Saccolabium  Bellinum,  423 
Salvia  gesneraeflora,  191 
Schizostylis  coccinea,  539 
School  garden,  Lowestoft,  active  young 
gardeners  at  the,  213 
Shrubbery  with  hardy  ferns,  127 
Slugs,  instrument  for  lifting,  20 
Sobralia  Ruckeri,  531 
Sprayer,  Vermorel’s  fruit  tree,  461 
Spraying  machine,  Merryweathei;jB 
“  Novelty,”  546 
Stock,  White  Cloud,  210 
Stocks  as  pot  plants,  251 ;  East 
Lothian,  235 

Sweet  William,  ”  Sutton’s  Superb,” . 
202 

Teachers’  Saturday  class  for  horti¬ 
culture,  181 

Tennis  court,  plan  of  a,  331 
Thalietrum  anemonoides,  388 
Thunbergia  alata,  11 
Tomato,  Webb’s  Regina,  217 
Tritoma  Sandersi  x  May  Queen,  240 
Tritonia  speciosa,  391 
Tulipa  Kaufmanniana  aurea,  248 
Tulip,  the  florists’  feathered,  415 
Tulips— Clara  Butt,  Massenet,  and  the 
Sultan,  387 

Vallisneria  spiralis,  536,  537 
Vanda  Amesiana,  315 
Vase,  the  Veitchian,  492 
Vases,  or  tazzas,  leaden,  483 
Veitch  and  Sons’  grouping  of  foliage 
plants  at  Temple  Show,  495 
Verbena,  varieties  of  the  florists’,  365 
Watercress  culture,  beds  for,  233 
i  Water  garden  scene,  a,  517 

Westonbirt,  south  view  of  garden  and 
house,  205;  shrubs  and  ornamental 
water,  205 ;  Italian  garden,  the,  207 ; 
sunken  garden,  the,  209 
Urceolina  pendula,  445 
Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  424 
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A  New  Year’s  Message. 

•  .  — 

T  is  now  a  good  many  years  since 

my  friend,  Dr.  Robert  llogg 
V'  (whose  death  left  a  perceptible 
blank  in  one’s  life),  asked  me  to 
send  a  New  Year’s  message  to 
the  readers  of  what  used  affection¬ 
ately  to  be  called  “  Our  .Journal.” 
This  message  I  repeated  from  year  to 
year,  never  expecting  that  I  should  do 
so  for  so  long  ;  and  now  comes  a  request  to  me 
in  my  eighty-sixth  year  that  1  should  again 
seud  a  kiudly  greeting  to  those  known  and 
unkuown  friends  who,  I  believe,  will  gladly 
receive  the  good  wishes  of  one  who  has  grown 
old  in  the  service  of  horticulture,  and  who  can 
truly  say  that  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours 
of  a  loug  life  have  been  spent  in  that  service. 
I  have  had,  as  many  know,  severe  illnesses, 
and  I  am  thankful  to  Almighty  God  that  these 
have  not  affected  my  brain  power,  and  that 
my  memory  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was,  and  that 
I  am  able  to  fulfil  some  of  the  duties  of  my 
sacred  calling,  and  also  to  indulge,  though  not 
as  I  used,  in  the  enjoyments  which  my  garden 
has  afforded  me.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
blindness  which  some  years  ago  seized  me  has 
gradually  increased,  and  I  am  now  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  quite  blind.  I  should,  neverthe¬ 
less,  have  been  uuwilliug  to  put  on  ouo  side 
the  request  made  to  me,  and  I  respond  to  the 
call  the  more  willingly  because  the  year  lUOf? 
will,  I  tliiuk,  loug  be  remembered  in  the 
history  of  our  craft. 

As  far  as  the  year  itself  is  concerned,  it  has 
been  one  of  the  most  disastrous  that  I  can 
recollect.  Kent  has  well  been  called  the 
Garden  of  England,”  and  anyone  who  went 
through  it  in  the  early  days  of  May  would 
readily  have  said  it  well  deserves  the  title. 
There  is  no  county  in  England  where  the 
Cherry  flourishes  in  like  jirofusiou,  and  every¬ 
one  w'as  anticipating  a  bountiful  Cherry 
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harvest ;  but  alas !  on  Ma}^  14  occurred  one  of  those  sad 
frosts  which  ruined  the  hopes  of  the  fruit  grower.  Why 
was  it  so  disastrous  ?  .  I  have  known  frosts  when  the 
thermometer  fell  lower,  and  j-et  did  not  do  so  much  damage. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  result  was  disastrous  in  the 
extreme.  In  one  of  our  most  famous  localities,  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Sittingbourne  and  Faversham,  there  were  only 
two  Cherries  to  be  counted  in  one  orchard.  In  the  same 
manner  in  our  gardens  everything  was  uncanny. 
Herbaceous  plants,  moreover,  did  not  thrive,  and  Lilies  and 
bulbous  roots,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  very  hardy  ones, 
were  unable  to  hold  their  own. 

The  bad  charactei*  of  the  season  has  so  impressed  itself 
on  my  mind  that,  contrary  to  my  usual  custom,  I  have 
dwelt  upon  it  instead  of  rushing  at  once  into  what  I  may 
call  the  horticultural  history  of  the  year.  Turning  to  it, 
we  have  here  a  much  happier  picture  presented  to  us. 
There  were  two  subjects  which  were  much  before  the  mind 
of  metropolitan  horticulturists,  and  opinions  were  divided 
as  to  which  of  these  was  the  more  important,  and  which 
should  be  taken  up  first.  A  more  commodious  meeting 
place  was  wanted  for  the  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  than  in  the  dingy  hall  in  James’ 
Street,  and  then  there  was  the  more  important  subject  of 
the  substitution  of  some  garden  for  Chiswick.  There  are 
many  friends  of  the  Society  who  hold  an  almost  superstitious 
reverence  for  the  old  gardens  of  Turnham  Green  ;  but  it 
was  evident  that  they  would  be  no  longer  available  for 
carrying  on  the  experimental  side  which  had  been  so  ably 
conducted  by  Mir.  Barron  for  so  many  years.  Baron 
Schroder  had  very  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  liall, 
and  had  given  a  munificent  donation  towards  obtaining  it. 
His  Majesty  the  King  and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  both  become  subscribers  to  it ;  but  as  usual 
when  anything  is  started  in  this  country  people  consider 
they  are  best  fulfilling  their  role  by  picking  holes  in  every 
plan  suggested. 

Matters  were  in  this  position  when  all  at  once  the  Society 
was'  startled  by  the  announcement  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury 
(whose  garden  at  Mortola  in  the  Riviera,  had  long  been  the 
admiration  of  the  visitors  to  that  favoured  region)  that  he 
had  purchased  the  garden  of  the  late  distinguished  horti¬ 
culturist,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  of  Wisley,  near  Weybridge,  and 
had  presented  it  to  the  Society.  It  is  about  sixty  acres  in 
extent,  and  thus  the  Society  is  free  from  any  difficulty  on 
that  ground,  arid  though  not  direct  on  the  railway,  there  is 
very  little  doubt  that  in  these  days  of  light  railways  and 
trams  this  defect  will  soon  be  remedied.  Of  course,  a  good 
deal  of  expenditure  will  be  necessary  for  putting  up  suit¬ 
able  buildings  such  as  gardeners’  houses  and  the  other 
accessories  of  a  great  horticulturist  establishment,  and 
which  will  involve  considerable  anxieties  on  the  officials  of 
the  Society  ;  but  when  ive  consider  what  has  been  done 
under  the  guidance  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  the  president, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  the  indefatigable  secretary,  we 
feel  confident  that  all  difficulties  will  be  ultimately  sur¬ 
mounted. 

Another  great  change  has  taken  place,  the  demolition  of 
what  used  to  be  called  the  Royal  Aquarium,  and  purchase 
of  the  site  by  the  great  Wesleyan  body  has  removed  the 
place  of  exhibition,  which  from  its  central  position  ought 
to  haA'e  commanded  success.  It  was  here  that  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  and  other 
special  societies  were  held,  and  its  loss  has  been  keenly  felt, 
although,  no  doubt,  the  breach  will  be  in  some  way 
repaired.  The  Royal  Botanic  Society  does  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  out  of  the  unhorticultural  line  that  it  has 
adopted,  and  its  exhibitions  in  a  horticultural  point  of  view 
find  little  favour.  Of  the  provincial  exhibitions  Shrews¬ 
bury  seems  to  hold  a  prominent  place,  and-  although  its 
exhibitions  are  a  great  mixture  yet  some  of  the  finest 
exhibits  of  the  year  w’ere  to  be  found  on  the  show  ground 
of  the  QuaiTy,  while  the  large  quantity  of  gate  money 
obtained  has  greatly  helped  the  various  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  quaint  old  town.  On  the  whole  I  think  that  the 
prospects  of  horticulture  generally  are  very  bright.  The 
transference  of  the  shows  of  the  National  Rose  Society  from 
the  Crystal  Palace  to  the  Temple  Gardens  has  greatly 
helped  forward  the  cause  of  tlie  Society,  for  it  has  led  to 
a  large  increase  of  members  which  now  number  more  than 
a  thousand,  and  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a  reserve  fund  so 
that  in  case  of  bad  weather  the  Society  shall  not  be  crippled. 


The  new  hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
opened,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  autumn  by  an  exhibition  of 
Roses.  There  are  many  who  are  auxiously  calling  out  for 
such  an  exhibition,  and  it  will  then  be  seen  what  Rose 
growers  will  be  able  to  do.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  Roses  shown  ought  not  to  be  grown  under 
glass.  What  we  want  to  see  is  whether  our  gardens  will 
be  much  enriched  by  any  of  the  new  introductions  which 
our  hybridisers  bring  under  our  notice.  I  think  that  there 
is  one  source  of  supply  which  promises  well,  namely,  the 
single  Tea  Roses  which  have  been  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards  (and  to  which 
additions  have  been  made  this  year),  for  these  have  a  two¬ 
fold  claim  on  us  ;  they  are  sweet  scented,  and  they  bloom 
continuously — not  like  the  single  ones  wffiich  we  have  now, 
which  are  essentially  summer  Roses.  The  surface  of  our 
globe  seems  very  well  ransacked  for  new  productions.  The 
opening  out  of  Northern  China  and  Thibet  may  probably 
introduce  something  fresh  to  our  gardens.  The  low 
temperature  prevailing  in  those  regions  will  probably  furnish 
hardy  plants,  and  to  the  great  majority  of  horticulturists 
these  will  be  the  more  acceptable. 

During  the  year  the  usual  large  number  of  certificates 
have  been  granted  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but 
most  of  the  plants  thus  decorated  have  but  an  ephemeral 
existence,  such  as  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  Carnations, 
&c.,  which  another  season  will  be  superseded  by  others  in 
the  same  class,  and  who  recollects  those  which  ten  years 
ago  came  to  the  front?  Indeed,  several  of  them  are 
treated  almost  as  annuals  and  as  carefully.  Hybridised 
seed  can  now  be  readily  obtained  ;  growers  prefer  treating 
them  in  this  manner  to  troubling  themselves  with  named 
collections.  The  elaborate  care,  for  instance,  with  which 
some  of  them  were  exhibited  deceived  those  who  were  not 
in  the  secret  of  the  exhibitors’  art.  Seeing,  for  instance,  the 
beautifully  arranged  though  thoroughly  artificial  Carnations 
and  Picotees  which  came  from  our  principal  growers,  it 
was  thought  that  any  ordinary  exhibitor  might  follow  in 
their  footsteps,  but  they  soon  found  out  their  mistake  and 
discovered  the  beauty  of  the  exhibit  was  not  only  due  to 
the  grower  but  also  to  the  “  dresser.” 

I  remember  once  asking  a  celebrated  exhibitor  of  the 
incurved  Chrysanthemum  how  long  it  took  him  to  prepare 
liis  flower.  He  said  he  generally  gave  tliem  half  an  hour 
each.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  advent  of  the  irregular, 
fantastic,  but  beautiful  Japanese  varieties  was  hailed  with 
satisfaction  ?  Of  late  years  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  tendency 
especially  among  Northern  growers,  to  treat  our  much¬ 
loved  Rose  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  judges  at  our  Rose  exhibitions — especially  among  the 
National— will  be  on  the  look  out  to  discountenance  such 
malpractices  and  let  the  flower  be  shown  in  its  natural 
condition.  The  N.R.S.  has  discountenanced  overdressing, 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  done  away  -with  the  practice, 
indeed,  some  growers  say  it  is  impossible  to  do  without  it. 
An  important  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the  N.R.S.  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  that  the  meti^- 
politan  show’  shall  never  be  held  earlier  than  July  6;  the 
differences  of  climate  and  situation  effectually  excluding  some 
who  live  in  some  of  our  more  backw’ard  districts  from 
coming  forward  at  an  earlier  date. 

I  now  come  to  what  has  alw’ays  been  the  most  painful 
part  of  my  annual  review,  the  roll  call.  The  names  on  it 
have  not  been  so  numerous  as  in  some  seasons,  and  few 
of  them  are  much  known  in  the  metropolis  ;  but 
culturists  received  one  serious  blow  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  more  especially  in  his  w^ork  of 
arranging  the  fortnightly  shows  in  the  Drill  Hall,  than 
which  a  more  uusuitable  place  for  a  flow’er  show  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive.  Then  again  amongst  amateurs  the 
loss  of  that  kindly,  'genial,  and  thoroughly  straightforward 
friend,  Mr.  .John  D.  Pawle,  has  been  keenly  felt.  In  his 
earlier  days  he  w'as  a  keen  exhibitor  of  Roses,  and  carried 
off  many  prizes  at  Reigate  and  other  provincial  shows. 
Another  good  grower,  and  one  who  has  greatly  advanced 
horticulture  in  Ireland,  was  Mr.  John  Bain,  for  many  years 
the  esteemed  curator  in  the  Trinity  College  Gardens  at 
Pembroke  Road,  Dublin,  who  has  during  the  past  year 
closed  an  honoured  life  of  usefulness  and  good  works  m 
those  gardens  which  Mr.  W.  F.  Burbidge  has  invested 
so  much  interest.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  London  to  Cardiff.' 
The  death  of  Mr.  Andrew  Pettigrew  has  removed  from  us 
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one  who  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  cultui'e  of  the  Grape 
Vine  on  the  walls  of  that  historic  castle  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  vineyard,  and  manufactured  some  very  fair  wine  from 
the  Grapes  grown  there.  How  is  it  that  we  find  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  south  and  south-eastern  counties  places 
called  “  The  Vines,”  although  no  attempt  to  cultivate  the 
Grape  is  made  there  now  1  fSurely  the  climate  must  have 
altered  considerably  since  then '1  Another  gentleman  who 
contributed  very  much  to  the  cause  of  horticulture  is  Mr. 
William  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  a  large  importer  of  seeds 
and  grower  of  tlie  plants  raised  from  them.  It  was  difficult,  of 
course,  to  keep  them  perfectly  distinct,  yet  one  never  heard  of 
persons  finding  fault  and  of  the  wrong  seeds  being  supplied 
to  them.  There  was  also  James  Smith,  of  Mentmore,  a 
giant  amongst  British  gardeners,  and  one  of  the  most  love¬ 
able  of  men. 

The  gai’den  literature  of  the  past  vear  has  been  copious 
enough.  The  days  of  illustrated  periodicals  have  passed  by, 
and  the  four  principal  journals  supply  the  wants  of  all 
gardeners.  “  The  Gardeners’  Chronicle  ”  takes  the 
scientific  side  of  horticulture.  The  Journal  of  Horticulture 
is  essentially  the  paper  for  gardeners  and  gardening.  “  The 
Gardeners’  Magazine  ”  appeals  to  the  practical  gardenei-, 
while  “  The  Garden  ”  brings  before  its  readers  anything 
connected  with  that  branch  of  horticulture  which  its  origi¬ 
nator  tended  to  make  so  popular,  the  herbaceous  and  alpine 
border. 

Speaking  of  myself,  I  cannot  now  personally  do  so  much  as  I 
used,  but  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  in  my  eighty-sixth  year  I  can 
keep  in  touch  with  many  of  those  who  have  been  my  fellow 
labourers  in  times  past.  And  now  once  more,  my  friends, 
farewell.  I  have  to  thank  many  of  you  for  your  kindly 
sympathy  in  my  severe  trials,  for  to  have  lost  one’s  sight 
and  powers  of  walking  are  great  trials ;  yet  our  Heavenly 
Father  has  enabled  me  to  bear  them  with  patience  and  sub¬ 
mission  to  His  will,  and  I  can  look  forward  with  hopefulness 
to  the  end  which  must  soon  come.  May  God  give  you  all 
grace  while  engaged  in  a  pursuit  which  must  continually 
remind  you  of  Him,  and  that  you,  too,  may  be  able  to  reply 
to  the  “I  come  quickly,”  “Even  so  come.  Lord  Jesus.” — 
D.,  Deal. 


The  Season  of  Hopefulness. 


With  the  beginniug  of  auother  year,  Hope  will  be  the 
guiding  star  which  will  lead  millions  onward  to  future 
achievements.  Nothing  of  much  importance  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  world  by  an  individual  who  lacks  a  fair 
share  of  hopefulness  as  well  as  energy.  From  the  very 
nature  of  a  gardener’s  calling  those  who  follow  it  must 
imbibe  and  develop  a  spirit  of  hopefulness,  and  in  truth 
gardeners  as  a  body  are  no  pessimists. 

Storms  may  have  raged  in  the  past,  deluge  followed 
deluge  week  after  week  ;  the  failures  of  the  year  may  have 
been  many,  but  rising  superior  to  all  the  true  gardener 
starts  the  new  year  with  a  firm  determination  to  make  a 
great  fight  and  win  from  Nature,  by'  hook  or  by  crook, 
improved  results  in  many  directions.  ’Tis  indeed  fortunate 
for  Britain  that  this  keen  spirit  of  hopefulness  is  abroad 
among  so  sturdy  a  section  of  her  sons  who,  during  the  last 
century  have  done  so  much  to  spread  knowledge  concerning 
methods  of  high  culture  throughout  the  land.  The 
numerous  well-managed  private  gardens  which  form  a  net¬ 
work  throughout  Britain  have  in  the  past  been  splendid 
training  schools  from  which  apt  pupils  have  worked  their 
w'ay  to  responsible  positions  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
where  they  have  given  an  excellent  account  of  themselves, 
and  stand  as  monuments  to  the  wisdom  of  their  early 
training. 

The  gardens  and  gardeners  of  Britain  have,  however, 
been  instrumental  in  doing  much  more  than  this.  For  years 
they  were  the  chief  causes  which  helped  to  raise  the 
standard  of  cottage  gardening  all  over  the  country.  The 
labourers  in  large  gardens  put  into  praetice  on  their  own 
plots  the  lessons  learned  at  their  daily  work.  These 
methods  were  copied  by  others,  and  thus  good  gardening  j 
gradually  permeated  the  land.  The  early  market  gardeners  1 


also  learned  the  majority  of  their  rules  concerning  crops 
grown  under  glass  or  in  the  open  air,  from  the  private 
gardener,  who  was  really  the  pioneer  of  all  methods  of 
intensive  culture,  and  yet  to-day.  judging  by  the  trumpet 
blasts  of  some  of  the  market  men,  and  the  writers  in 
periodicals  devoted  to  their  interests,  the  uninitiated  might 
be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  that 
is,  or  ever  was,  good  in  gardening,  must  have  emanated 
from  the  swelled  cranium  of  a  sage  whose  weekly  vapour- 
ings  are  enshrouded  in  a  greenish  or  bluish  coat.  No,  the 
private  gardeners  of  Britain  have  played  a  mighty  part  in 
the  development  of  Horticulture,  and  their  record  will  not 
be  effaced  by  mere  clap-trap  assertion. 

The  future,  however,  undoubtedly  holds  out  great  pro¬ 
spects  of  a  wide  development  of  various  forms  of  garden¬ 
ing,  and  those  who  are  looking  ahead  are  already  taking 
steps  to  grapple  with  difficulties  which  may  arise,  or  have 
been  before  us.  In  this  connection  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken  to  establish  a  National  Potato  Society  will  prove 
of  immense  importance  and  interest  to  gardeners  of  all 
descriptions,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  nation. 

The  rising  generation  of  gardeners  have  splendid 
opportunities  of  gaining  a  sound  knowledge  in  the  various 
scieutific  principles  which  underlie  their  calling,  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  grasp  such  opportunities 
in  order  to  rise  to  a  high  position  in  their  profession. 
There  is  still  plenty  of  room  on  the  top,  and  the  brightest 
hopes  for  the  future  lie  in  the  association  of  “  practice  with 
science,”  backed  up  by  untiring  energy. — Onward. 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 


A  Tomato  Society. 

One  can  hardly  suggest  the  formation  of  a  Tomato  Society, 
but  could  it  not  be  made  a  branch  of  the  new  National  Potato 
Society,  which,  we  believe,  will  eventually  be  exceedingly  strong 
and  do  most  excellent  work.^  Three  years  ago  we  imported 
793,991cwt  of  this  fruit,  valued  at  £734,051.  Both  the  weight 
and  the  value  have  increased  annually  since.  The  demand  being 
thus  established,  home  growers  have  awakened  to  possibilities, 
and  there  are  more  home-grown  Tomatoes  in  the  market  to-day 
than  ever  there  were  before.  Of  course  prices  have  sunk,  and 
growers  were  selling  tons  of  Tomatoes  in  July  and  August  this 
year  at  Manchester  for  2d.  per  ponnd.  The  late  D.  T.  Fish 
declared  in  his  lectures  that  Tomatoes  could  be  profitably  grown 
at  2d.  per  pound ;  but  that  is  only  so  when  huge  quantities  are 
turned  out  at  the  least  possible  expense.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Mr.  E.  C.  Goble  sometimes  finds  his  supply  to  be  greater  than  the 
demand,  unless  at  unremunerative  prices. 

Ware’s  Nursery  at  Feltbam. 

Since  the  reorganisation  of  the  directorate  of  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Limited,  in  1902,  considerable  alterations  have  been 
effected.  There  are  now  some  seventy  nursery  hands  employed, 
and  their  presence  furnishes  animation  in  the  grounds,  which 
have  been  arranged  anew,  and  large  breadths  of  fresh  young 
stock  have  been  planted.  Paths  and  roadways  are  completed; 
the  pot  Rose  department  has  been  greatly  developed,  while 
hardy  plants,  as  of  yore,  form  a  leading  feature  of  the  firm’s 
business.  Seeds  and  bulbs  in  their  season  engage  the  energies 
of  special  staffs  of  the  employes.  And  to  this  one  is  very 
pleased  to  be  able  to  add  that  a  shop  urns  recently  opened  for 
transactions  in  London,  the  address  being  at  25,  York  Road, 
near  the  Waterloo  Station. 

My  visit  was  made  while  the  Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias  were 
at  their  best.  The  Meadow  Saffrons,  too,  showed  their  bluish 
and  rose-mauve  Crocus-like  flowers  in  quite  a  dozen  frames 
near  the  offices,  so  that  following  upon  the  recent  notes  in  these 
pages  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  more  of  the  Colchicums 
about,  this  points  to  where  they  may  be  got.  C.  speciosus 
stood  half  a  foot  high,  and  with  its  orange-red  stamens  within 
the  lavender  perianth,  was  a  gem  unrivalled  amongst  autumn; 
flowering  dwarf  plants.  C.  zonatus  is  rosy-mauve.  Then  we 
have  the  Zephyr  Flow'cr  or  Swamp  Lily,  called  Zephyranthes 
Candida,  which  is  used  as  an  edging  plant  to  narrow  borders 
in  gardens  here  and  there,  for  its  rush-like  foliage  (which  only 
grows  Sin  or  Gin  long  however)  makes  a  fairly  suitable  verge. 
The  flowers  are  i^ure  white,  rising  above  the  dark  leaves. 
Though  I  did  not  see  Sternbergia  lutea  (the  Winter  Daffodil) 
yet  as  it  blossoms  along  with  the  Colchicums  and  Zephyranthes, 
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it  fumislies  a  tliii'd  very  charming  flower  of  the  amaryllidaceous 
type. 

Edging  a  part  of  the  great  centi-al  flower  bolder  here  was 
the  donlile-flowered  Arabis  albida.  and  this  gem  of  iiardy  plants 
flourishes  on  light  as  well  as  heavy  ground.  At  its  be.st  it  1ms 
been  taken  for  a  small  Stock.  The  collection  of  bearded  Irises 
i.s  representative  of  the  best,  and  a  few  stragglers  were  flower¬ 
ing  even  in  September.  Gladioli  were  in  exceedingly  strong 
force,  and  from  conversation  I  gathm-ed  that  so  many  as  forty- 
.seven  dozen  spikes  (obi)  had  been  cut  in  ,  one  night  for  the 
market.  Delphiniums  and  Hollyhocks  were  sjflendid,  and.  of  . 
the  latter  there  were  large  breadths  of  ground  filled  with 
thriving,  .sturdy,  fresh  and  clean  young  plants,  with  foliage 
re.sembling  that  of  .small  Vegetable  MaiTows! 

Tt  is  specially  noteworthy  that  in  their  selection  of  varieties 
of  any  well-known  and  popular  class  of  border  plants,  like  those 
already  named,  or  others  such  as  Phloxes,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Dahlias,  and  .Chrysanthemums,  the  keene.st  ,weeding-out  is 
done,  so  that  oidy  the  be.st  are  retained.  Therefore  if  a  choice 
of  sorts  is  left  to  the  firm,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
fullest  .satisfaction  will  be  a.ssiired. 

The  nursery  runs  to  sixty-seven  acres.  A  part  of  this  area 
had  been  much  infe.sted  with  Conch-gi-ass,  ])nt  by  careful  culti¬ 
vation  with  a  “  digging-plough,’'  and  afterwards  sowing  Taies 
as  a  crop,  the  fore-named  weed  has  been  overcome,  and  the 
•same  land  is  now  devoted  to  bulb  culture,  or  is  carrying  Savoy 
Cabbages.  Four  acres  that  were  under  Tares  in  September  will 
be  laid  down  in  Aspai'agus  in  a  week  or  two. 

Manetti  and  Briar  stocks  to  the  number  of  60,000  had  been, 
budded  with  B,o.ses  of  the  leading  sorts  ;  while  the  indoor  Bo.sq 
department  was  exceedingly  well  .stocked  with  both  the 
favourite  and  the  newest  kinds.  This  department  is  under 
the  management  of  an  experienced  rosarian  lately  with  Wm. 
Paul  and  Son,  who.  with  his  assi.stants,  was  ])usily  pottijig 
rooted  Manetti  cuttings  into  3in  pots  for  winter  Hose  grafting. 
Of  newer  varieties  seen  doing  well  in  pots,  there  were  Prince 
de  Bulgaria,  Sunrise,  Eugene  Lamesch,  Lady  Battersea, 
Liberty,  England’s  Glory  (a  ro.sy-pink  single  from  Gloire  de 
Dijon),  and  Madame  Viger.  The  latter  is  a  beautiful  flower,  of 
the  colour  of  a  Malmaison  Carnation,  and  very  free.  The 
Banksia  Bose  makes  a  good  pot  subject.  Conrad  Meyer  (La 
France  x  delicatissima)  was  spoken  liighlv  of  for  pot  purposes. 

It  is  vigorous  and  throws  a  large  pink  blossom.  Niphetos  and 
Marechal  Niel  were  particularly  strong;  while  150  plants  of 
Crimson  Bambler  made  a  goodly  show.  The  shoots  of  the 
most  vigorous  extended  to  13ft  or  14ft.  Lastly  I  would  name 
Dorothy  Perkins,  the  Wichuraiana  cross,  of  which  there  was 
here  a  fine  complement  indeed.  There  are  45,000  Roses  in  the 
open,  and  12,000  in  pots. 

In  a  brief  review  (which  is  all  we  can  attempt  in  the  mean¬ 
time)  one  cannot  include  a  tithe  of  the  interesting  and  beau¬ 
tiful  garden  plants  that  were  seen  on  all  hands.  Reverting 
to  the  open  nursery,  the  mind  recalls  the  double  Chestnuts 
worked  on  the  ordinary  common  seedling  Chestnut — and  the  same 
with  the  Hollies :  the  ornamental  kinds,  slow  of  increase,  being 
budded  in  the  usual  manner  on  the  common  Ilex  or  Holly. 
Double  flowered  Cherries  (Cerasus)  are  put  upon  the  seedling 
Cherry,  and  so  on  with  the  other  trees  and  shrubs  which  we 
plant  at  this  season,  .’and  which  adorn  the  policieis  of  private 
demesnes. 

Paeonies,  Pentstemons,  Potentillas — all  are  largely  grown  ; 
and  I  saw  50,000  young  Pyrethrums.  Violas  and  Pansies  also 
form  chief  features.  The  many  kinds  of  pot  Clematises  culti¬ 
vated  in  frames  might  well  receive  a  notice  apart,  and  the 
extent  of  them  will  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  20,000  are 
“worked”  during  the  winter.  Ampelop.sis' for  walls  are  much 
.sought  aftei’,  and  here  they  are  in  abundance.  Of  the  hardy 
fruit  trees  I  can  say  nothing  here  other  than  that  they  are 
liberally  cultivated. 

The  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  have  hitherto  been 
pei'haps  the  stronge.st  •  side  of  Messrs.  Ware’s  establishment, 
and  they  certainly  do  not  mean  that  it  .shall  be  usurped.  The 
handsome  if  sbiPewhat  fickle  Senecio  pulcher,  with  purple,  and 
Stokesia  cyanea,  with  blue  flowers,  both  enjoying  a  warm,  dry 
.soil,  were  here  iii  evidence.  So  too,  was  the  new  Sidalcea 
Candida  Rosy  Gem,  a  pink  form  of  the  species,  and  a  fine 
batch  of  Iris  stylosa  alba  (under  glas.s),  this  being  a  most  valu¬ 
able  plant.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  very  showy 
Sparaxis  pulcherrima  pendula,  which  is  not  often  seen  in  good 
condition.  Iris  IMilesi  has  lavender  flowers,  about  half  the  size 
of  the  German  Iris.  Lilium  aurantium  Tashoiri  grows  2^ft 
high,  otherwi.se  it  is  like  L.  aiiratum.  Water  Lilies  and  the 
graceful  Bamboos  (Phyllostachys,  Ac.)  are  well  represented. — 
'Wandering  AVillie. 

- »  ■ - 

Forcing  Plants. 

AVell  prepared  plants  of  Lilacs,  Azaleas,  Prunus,  Deutzias, 
Daphne  indica.  Spiraias,  Arum  Lilies,  Tea  Ro.ses,  also  bulbs,  in¬ 
cluding  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissi,  should  be  brought  on 
steadily  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Later  on  some  of  them  will 
require  an  increased  temperature  to  develop  the  flowers.  j 


Odontoglossum  x  Yuylstekei  vivlcans. 


This  bequtiful  hybrid  was  shown  by  Baion  Sir  Henry 
Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Balhmtyne)  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  December  15,  1903,  when  a 
first-class  certificate  was  accorded.  The  illustration  which  wo 
furni.sh  from  a  drawing  by  Air.  Geo.  Shayler,  shows  the  size  and 
characters  of  an  individual  blossom.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
canary  yellow,  blotched  with  purplish-red,  and  the  crimpled  or 
fringed  edge  of  the  lip  is  white,  the  centre  being  brown. 

The  Hybridising  of  Cypripediums  :  A  Query. 

I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if,  in  an  early  issue  of  your  valu¬ 
able  paper,  you  would  briefly  exiilain  the  process  of  fertilising 
Cypripediums.  There  is  no  expert  in  the  near  neighbourhood  to 
whom  I  can  refer.  I  think  I  have  read  that  it  is  extremely 
simple;  probably  this  is  the  cause  of  my  failing  to  see  it. 
Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Ac.,  I  understand.— E.  Viner. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei. 

This  is  a  beautiful  fi-ee-flowering  species,  which  resembles  to 
a  great  extent  the  noted  0.  crispum,  from  which,  however,  it  is 
readily  distinguished  by  its  larger  orbicular  lip  and  its  oval¬ 
shaped  sepals  and  petals.  Like  O.  crispmn,  it  varies  greatly 
in  different  varieties  in  the  amount  of  spotting  on  its  flowers, 
some  forms  being  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  golden- 
yellow  crest  on  the  lip,  whilst,  for  example,  in  A'eitch’s  variety, 
the  segments  of  the  flowers  were  profusely  spotted.  It  was  first 
discovered  (says  the  "  Gardening  World  ”)  in  1847  in  the  Oak 
fore.sts  that  occur  on  the  higher  declivities  of  the  Eastern  Cor¬ 
dillera  of  New  Granada.  Its  pseudo-bulbs  give  rise  to  two 
ligulate  pointed  leaves  Sin  to  12in  long,  and  to  an  arching 
slender  scape  18in  to  24in  long,  usually  racemose,  and  many- 
flowered.  The  individual  flowers  are  2in  to  3in  in  cliametcr,  the 
petals  being  broader  than  the  sepals,  and  possessing  an  undulate 
mai’gin,  the  lip  being  fiddle-shaped  and  emarginate.  From  a 
gardening  or  decorative  point  of  view,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
clesirable  species  in  cultivation. 

Cultural  Notes  :  Genera,  and  Suitable  Temperatures. 

During  the  year  now  opening  I  shall  doubtless  have  occasion 
to  refer  frequently  to  the  various  compartments  in  which 
orchids  needing  various  temperatures  are  grown,  and  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  just  noiv  to  give  a  short  list  of  some  of  the 
most  popular  kinds  under  each  heading  and  the  present  tem¬ 
perature  required.  First  we  have  the  East  Indian  house,  the 
minimum  temperature  of  which  will  be  about  GOdeg,  a  few 
degrees  less  on  the  coldest  night  being  preferable  to  forcing 
the  fires  hard.  The  day  temperature  may  be  5deg  to  7deg 
higher,  according  as  the  day  is  dull  or  bright,  and  a  .still  further 
advance  by  sun  heat  is  always  beneficial. 

In  this  hou.se  will  be  grouped  the  majority  of  the  Aerides, 
.such  as  A.  crispum,  A.  Fieldingi,  A.  nobile,  A.  odoratum,  A. 
quinquevulnerum,  A.  virens,  and  others,  Angraecum  eburneum, 
A.  sesquipedale,  and  the  majority  of  the  .smaller  growing 
.section,  of  which  A.  citratum,  A.  modestnm,  and  A.  Ellisi  are 
members ;  Ansellia  africana,  many  of  the  Eastern  section  of 
Cypripediums,  such  as  C.  concolor,  C.  javanienm,  C.  Stoned,  C. 
bellatulum,  and  many  of  the  hybrids.  Dendrobiums  and 
Dendrochilums,  during  their  growing  season,  Phalfenop.ses 
and  Saccolabiums,  Sarcanthnses  and  Vandas  will  all  find  a  suit- 
aide  home  here;  also  Stanhopeas,  Calanthes,  Phaius,  and  other 
less  known  genera. 

The  second  division  will  contain  the  majority  of  the  Brazilian' 
and  Colombian  Cattleyas  and  Lselias,  and  is  known  as  the 
Cattleya  house.  The  temperature  shovdd  be  5deg  lower  than 
that  of  the  East  Indian  house,  and  here  Brassias,  many  of 
the  West  Indian  Oncidiunls,  Bulbophyllums,  Cyrtopodiums, 
Cymbidiums,  Epidendrums,  Sobralias,  Aliltonias,  .  and  the 
majority  of  Coelogynes  will  thrive. 

The '  cool  house  is  the  stronghold  of  Odontoglossutns, 
Ma.sdevallias,  Maxillarias,  Lycastes,  many  of  the  Oncidiums 
and  cool  Epidendrums,  Sophronitis,  Disas,  Pleiones,  and 
Pleurothalluses.  During  winter  the  night  temperature  for  thi.s 
compartment  may  range  from  48deg  to  52dog,  rising  to  GOdeg 
by  day,  while  in  ordinary  summers  it  is  iinpossible  to  keep  it 
too  cool  from  Alay  onwards.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  plants 
that  are  better  in  houses  coming  between  these  tempoi'afurrs 
and  treated  rather  differently  as  regards  atmospheric  moisture, 
and  these  will  be  noted  in  due  course ;  but  for  all  practical 
purposes  and  with  jiroper  groujiing  of  the  species  the  three 
liouses  are  sufficient  for  ordinary  collections. — H.  R.  R. 
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Exotic  Conifers  in  Britain.* 


Althougli  Great  Britain  has  only  a  small  percentage  of  forest 
land,  she  is  able  to  show  a  great  variet3"  of  extra-European 
species  of  trees,  many  specimens  of  which  have  attained  to  a 
size  that  is  prohablj'  not  equalled  elsewhere  in  Europe.  It  mmst 
he  said,  however,  that  much  more  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  introduction  of  conifers  than  of  dicotyledons,  a  result 
doubtle.ss  due  to  the  fact  that  the  humid  climate  of  Britain  is 
pre-eminently"  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  former  class 
of  trees.  There  seem  to  be,  speaking  generally",  three  out¬ 
standing  features  in  the  exotic  coniferous  trees  of  Great 
Britain: — (1)  Their  age;  in  a  large  number  of  cases  M"e  possess 
the  oldest  specimens  in  Europe.  (2)  Their  size ;  the  rate  of 
growth  being  ustially  very  satisfactory.  (3)  Their  abundance  ; 
the  number  of  places  where  important  collections  of  well- 
matured  conifers  are  to  be  found  being  counted  by  hundreds. 

Of  the  species  of  trees  now  growing  in  Bi-itain  only  a  few 
are  known  to  have  been  present  in  pre-glacial,  inter-glacial, 
and  post-glacial  times.  With  regard  to  some  of  these  it  may 
be  said  that  although  they  are  present  in  Britain  to-day,  and 
were  undoubtedly  present  in  pre-Roman  times,  it  is  possible 
that  they  became  extinct  in  prehistoric  times  to  be  afterwards 
introduced  by  the  Romans,  or  in  the  period  subsequent  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  This  is  certainly  true  of  Picea  excelsa, 
Rhamnus  frangula,  Pyrus  torminalis,  Pyrus  Aria,  and  Carpinus 
Bet  ulus,  whose  remains  have  been  found  in  pre-glacial  deposits, 
but  not  in  the  peat  bogs  or  other  deposits  of  post-glacial  times. 

The  Spruce  is  believed  to  have  been  re-introduced  by  man 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Perhaps  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
trees  met  with  in  the  peat  bogs  and  fluviatile  and'  lacustrine 
deposits  of  post-glacial  times  have  persisted  right  through  the 
centuries  that  separate  the  Neolithic  period  from  the  present 
day,  and  that  such  species  are  therefore,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  indigenous  to  Britain.  The  following  is  the  list 
(omitting  mere  shrubs  such  as  Prunus  spinosa.  Viburnum 
Opulus,  Sambucus  nigra,  Cornus  sanguinea,  Salix  cinerea, 
A'c.) : — Ilex  Aquifolium,  Acer  campestre.  Primus  domestica, 
Prunus  Avium,  Prunus  Padus,  Pyrus  Aucuparia,  Pyu'us  com¬ 
munis,  Crataegus  oxyacantha,  Fraxinus  excelsior,  Ulmus 
montana,  Betula  alba,  Alnus  glutinosa,  Corylus  Avellana, 
Quercus  sessilifiora,  Quercus  pedunculata,  Fagus  sylvatica, 
Salix  caprea,  Populus  tremula,  Taxus  baccata,  and  Pinus 
sylvestris.t 

A  few  are  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Romans, 
c.r/.,  Juglans  regia,  Castanea  vesca,  Acer  P,seudoplatanus,  Tilia 
europsea;  white  others  found  their  way  to  Britain  in  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centuries,  p.q.,  ^Esculus  Hippo- 
castanum,  Populus  alba,  Picea  excelsa,  Abies  pectinata,  Larix 
eiiropsea.  Although  the  last-named  was  introduced  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  not  till  the  second 
cpiarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  its  cultivation,  especially 
in  Scotland,  was  undertaken  on  a  large  scale. 

The  introductions  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  much  the 
most  numerous  and  interesting,  and  it  is  chiefly  these  that 
occur  to  our  mind  when  we  speak  of  the  acclimatisation  of 
exotics.  Before,  however,  reviewing  these  recent  introduc¬ 
tions,  it  may  be  well  to  look  for  a  little  at  the  climate  of 
Bi’itain,  the  peculiar  character  of  which  has  proved  so  favour¬ 
able  to  tree-growth. 

The  climate  of  Britain  is  characterised  by  the  comparative 
mildness  of  the  winters  and  the  coolness  of  the  summers.  If 
these  two  factors  varied  to  a  like  extent,  the  mean  temperature 
of  London  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  other  places  in  the 
same  latitude,  say,  Warsaw  ;  but,  in.stead  of  this,  we  find  the 
mean  temperature  of  liondon  to  be  the  same  (about  49.5deg 
F.)  as  that  of  Vienna,  which  is  situated  over  3deg  of  latitude 
further  south.  The  contrast  with  Munich  is  even  more  strik¬ 
ing.  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  this  city  being  about 
4deg  F.  below  that  of  London.  This  means  that  the  mildness 
of  the  English  winter  is  relatively  more  pronounced  than  the 
coolness  of  the  Engli.sh  summer.  In  January  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  much  of  Ireland  and  of  the  west  of  Scotland  and 
England  is  the  same  as  that  of  Avignon,  Florence,  and  Con¬ 
stantinople;  whereas  in  July  London  is  not  so  warm  as  Memel, 
which  lies  more  than  5deg  further  north.  In  winter  the 
greater  part  of  Britain  is  lOdeg  or  12deg  warmer  than  Munich 
oj"  Vienna,  whereas  in  July  the  temperatui’e  of  Vienna  is  nearly 
7deg  F.  above  that  of  London. 

While  the  rate  of  tree-growth  may  lie  much  affected  by 
summer  temperature,  what  determines  the  que.stion  as  to 
whether  a  particular  .species  may  be  successfully  grown  in  a 
])lace  is  not  so  much  the  mean  summer  or  mean  winter  tem- 
lieratures  as  the  minimum  winter  temperatui'e.  On  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  over  the  greater  part  of 
Ireland,  it’  is  a  comparatively  rare  event  for  the  temperature 


*  Translation  of  a  paper  contributed  by  Dr.  Somerville  to  the  Congress  of 
forestry  Experimental  Stations,  Vienna,  September.  1903.  Reprinted  from  the 
.Tournal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

-t  Clement  Reid.  ‘‘The  Origin  of  the  British  Flora.” 


to  sink  below  20deg  while  any-  snow  that  may  fall  lies  for, 
at  most,  but  a  few  days.  In  the  centre  and  east  of  England 
and  Scotland  two  or  tliree  weeks  of  frost  may  be  experienced 
each  winter,  when  the  thermometer  may  sink  to  l-ldeg  F., 
and  occasionally,  though  very  rarely",  to  below  zero.  The 
figures  for  certain  stations  for  the  five  years  1893-1897  are 
shown  in  Table  I.,  which  has  been  kindly  compiled  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  by  the  Meteorological  Office.  [Omitted 
from  this  reprint.] 

It  is  in  winters  of  unusual  .severity  that  the  climate  of 
Britain  contra.sts  most  favourably  with  that  of  the  I'est  of 
Europe.  February,  1895,  was  an  exceptionally  cold  month 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  the  mean  minimum  temperature 
(24deg  F.)  of  that  month  in  London  was  no  lower  than  that 
experienced  along  the  west  coast  of  France  and  in  the  Riviera, 
Central  Italy,  and  Turkey.  In  the  same  month  the  mean 
minimum  temperature  was  18.5deg  F.  in  Vienna,  and  16.5deg  F. 
in  Munich,  while  the  absolute  minimum  temperature  recorded 
was  lldeg  F.  in  London,  4.5deg  F.  in  Vienna,  and  — 4deg  L. 
in  Munich.  Other  data  are  .shown  in  Table  II.  [here  omitted], 
the  figures  being  given  to  the  nearest  half-degree. 

In  the  month  of  May,  Britain  and  Austria  have  each  about 
200  hours  of  sunshine,  whereas  in  December  the  amount  of 
sun.shine  in  Airstria  (50-100  hours)  is  about  double  that  in 
Britain.  On  the  mean  of  the  year  Britain  gets  from  27  to 
30  per  cent,  of  its  possible  sunshine  (1,200-1,600  hours),  whereas 
Aiustria  gets  40  to  50  per  cent.  (1,800-2,000  houns). 

In  .January  seven-tenths  of  the  sky  in  Great  Britain  is 
obscured  by  cloud,  whereas  in  Austria  six-tenths  only  is 
covered  by  cloud.  In  July  the  .sky  is  clouded  to  the  extent  of 
six-tenths  in  the  south  of  England,  and  eight-tenths  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  as  contrasted  with  only  four-tenths  in 
Austria. 

As  regards  annual  rainfall  it  may  be  said  that  the  east  of 
Britain  receives  20in  to  30in,  whereas  twice  this  amount  falls 


Odontoglossum  x  Vuylstekei  vivicans. 


in  the  west,  .some  small  areas  receiving  more  than  150in.  The 
larger  part  of  Germany  and  Austria  receives  annually  about 
30in  of  rain,  40in  falling  in  the  Hartz  and  Carpathians,  and 
coin  in  some  parts  of  the  Tyrol. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Water  Bouquets. 

It  is  rather  .sti’ange  that  fashion  is  not  more  pronounced  in 
claiming  the  aid  of  these  very  pretty  forms  of  room  or  table 
decoration.  The  water,  combined  with  the  glas.s,  magnify  the 
enclosed  flowers,  and  give  them  a  very  pleasing,  if  exaggerated, 
appearance.  They  can  be  easily  made,  and  the  wherewithal  is 
always  at  hand.  '  Ordinary  deep  plates  and  finger  glasses  are 
all  that  are  required.  The  flowers  will  also  stand  from  four  days 
to  a  week  immersed  in  the  water.  At  this  season  Holly  and 
other  berried  plants  arranged  in  this  way  give  a  vei'y  charming 
effect  in  rooms,  or  on  tables,  or  wherever  placed.  The  flowers 
must  be  tied  to  a  piece  of  lead  to  keep  them  balanced  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  plates  can  be  covered  with  Lycopodium  or  any 
kind  of  graceful  moss.— D.  C. 
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County  Council  Instructors. 


Devonshire. 


Mr.  Charles  Berry,  staff  instructor  in  horticulture  to  Devon 
County  Council  Education  Ceminittee,  comes  of  an  East  Suffolk 
agricultural  family,  -who  lived  many  years  at  Debenham,  on  the 
ifiver  Deben,  the' circuitous  course  of  which  ends  in  the  German 
Ocean,  two  miles  north-east  of  Felix.stowe.  Along  its  banks  lies 
some  of  the  best  soil  in  mid-Suffolk,  and  over  which  a  light 
railway  i.s  being  built,  with  a  station  at  Debenham. 

Mr  Berry’s  school  days  were  spent  at  Sir  Robert  Hitcham’s 
Endowed  School,  in  the  above  beautiful  old  town,  once  the  seat 


Mr.  C.  Berry. 

of  the  kings  of  East  Anglia.  His  father  and  mother  had  ten 
children  (eight  boys),  to  ensure  the  education  of  whom  meant  a 
daily  sacrifice.  Tlie  boys  were  sent  to  an  evening  school  kept  by 
a  young  man  named  Tanham,  whose  pupils  paid  sixpence  a  week. 
Charles  was  the  youngest  but  one,  and  he  was  the  last  or 
the  family  to  leave  the  country  (which  he  did  at  the  age  of 
sixteen)  for  London,  entering  a  business  house  kept  by  his  sister. 
Not  happy  in  this,  his  brother  Joseph  secured  a  situation  for 
him  in  the  firm  of  I.  and  I.  Wilson,  Wood  Street,  London,  E.C., 
licsiers.  Illness  compelled  a  departure  for  home,  and  upon 
recovery  he  entered  the  service  of  his  eldest  brother,  Mr. 
George  Berry,  nursei’jnnan,  Ipswich,  and  afterwards  had  charge 
of  his  glass  houses  and  frames. 

During  these  years  the  young  man  worked  and  studied  at 
the  Ipswich  Working  Men’s  College,  the  principal  of  which  was 
the  learned  linguist,  the  late  Dr.  Christian. 

Some  years  later  Mr.  Beri’y  won,  in  open  competition,  the 
prize  of  “  Burlington  ”  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  for  an 
essay  on  “Thrift.”  The  young  gardener  competed  with  an 
independent  young  lady,  a  teacher  at  the  above  college,  an 
engineer,  and  others,  all  of  whom  were  much  better  placed  in 
social  life.  Young  gardeners. in  bothies  and  others  should  hope 
on,  never  giving  up  in  their  endeavours. 

While  with  his  brother,  the  latter  thought  (at  least,  he  often 
said)  that  Mr.  Berry  would  never  do  any  good,  for  he  was  always 
reading  at  every  spare  moment.  And  the  aged  father  thought 
that  “  Shakespeare  ”  would  never  ,sei*ve  any  good  purpose.  The 
Bible  and  “Bunyan”  would..  When. the  young  fellow  took  a 
holiday,  on  one  occasion,  however,  a  very  valuable  Tree  Fern, 
worth  about  £10,  was  lost  through  neglect ;  it  was  one  of  a  pair 
that  often  figured  at  shows,  near  and  far. 

From  the  nurseiy  Mr.  Berry  went,  through  his  brotheFs 
influence,  to  be  head  gardener  at  Hill  House  Park,  Ipswich, 
w'here  his  eldest  daughter  was  born.  After  a  short  stay  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Beccles,  noted  for  printing  works.  That  change  was 
a  mistake,  and  a  great  warning.  A  I'ich  man’s  flattering  pro 
mi.ses  were  poor  in  fulfilment.  Soon  after  this  Mr.  Berry  went 
to  Loughborough  Park  Nurseries,  London. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Bugg,  of  Ipswich,  §ent  one  of  his  sons  to  Mr. 


Berry,  with  a  view  to  his  becoming  gardener  for  him.  A  service 
of  eleven  years  of  happiness  resulted  from  that  engageinent. 
Thence  he  went  to  the  Goldrood,  with  the  Hon.  Stanhope 
Tollemache,  B.A.,  whose  book  on  British  trees  was  so  well 
reviewed  by  the  Press  a  little  time  ago.  For  four  years  Mr. 
Berry  was  engaged  in  alterations  and  the  general  work  of  a 
large  garden.  “^TTie  Goldrood  was  purchased  by  Mr.  W.  Pretty, 
so  that  two  more  vears  were  spent  in  still  more  extensive 
alterations;  large  sums  of  money  were  spent  on  the  already 
lovely  spot.  Thus  passed  six  busy  years,  years  in  which  many 
men  were  dealt  with,  extensive  road-making  forming  part  ot 
the  work.  During  the  last  five  of  those  years  Mr.  .Berry  was 
lecturing  for  tlio  Kcist  Suffolk  County  Council  TocnniCcil  Jiicluc^- 
tion  CoTnniittee  in  the  evenings.  Hi.s  thanks  aro  felt  to  be 
continual  for  the  kindness  ot  the  Hon.  Stanhope  Tollemache  in 
suggesting  the  idea  that  he  ought  to  lecture,  and  to  Mi.  H. 
Fairfax  Harwood,  J.P.,  G.C.,  for  inducing  him  to  give  the  n^st 
lectui'es.  And  Mr.  Pretty  was  equally  kind  in  allowing  Mr. 
Berry  for  two  years  to  continue  the  work. 

Mr.  Pretty  was  veiy  generous  in  giving  his  gardener  a  free 
hand,  and  in  always  'placing  full  confidence  in  him.  yie.se 
things  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  notice  of  a  man  s  life 
efforts.  There  were  some  drawbacks  in  those  later  years,  but 
Mr.  Pretty  was  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  them.  Mr. 
Pretty  is  a'  master  worthy  of  a  man’s  full  confidence,  for  he 
bestowed  that  confidence  on  his  old  servant.  The  gladness  of 
those  days  comes  in  the  knowledge  that  not  any  money  profit 
came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Berry  froin  any  tradesman  con- 
oGmed  in  the  \vork?>.  Tliis  lie  owes  to  bis  fatber  s  cind  motbers 
conduct  througliput  their  long  life. 

In  1895  Mr.  Berrc^  was  elected  staff  instructor  in  horticulture 
to  Devon  County  Council  Technical  Education  Committee;  The 
syllabuses  of  lectures  in  the  first  year’s  work  contained  ten 
lectures.  For  some  time  past  no  syllabus  has  contained  more 
than  six  lectures  at  any  one  place,  and  some  have  had  only  four. 
For  the  last  two  sessions  Mr.  Berry  has  been  assisted  by  an 
extra  lecturer,  Mr.  Huntley,  of  Somerset  County  Council,  giving 
the  lectures  last  winter  in  North  Devon.  With  thi.s  additional 
help  there  are  lectures  .standing  over  until  1903-4  session.  Truer 
testimony  is  not  possible  to  the  steady  perseveranc'e  of  the 
committ^s  work,  through  their  instructor.  Patimice  and  good 
temper  have  wrought  much,  as  exercised  by  the  instructor  and 
his  classes.  A  lecturer  makeis  mistakes,  and  sometimes  mis¬ 
statements  ;  then  nothing  but  the  common  .sense  of  both  parties 
can  put  things  right.  Mr.  Berrv'  .speaks  of  the  politeness  of 
the  Devon  people,  for  be  has  had  many  proofs  of  it.  Their 
strong  point  is  caution  in  dealing  with  strangers. 

Seventeen  garden  centres,  with  a  total  of  about  300  pupils, 
are  under  the  care  of  some  local  gardener,  at  a  fixed  payment, 
with  bopus  of  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  or  3s.,  for  each  well-cultivated  garden, 
the  bonus  depending  upon  the  report  of  the  staff  insti-uctor, 
who  visits  the  gardens  about  three  times  during  the  summer. 
Some  of  the  older  pupils  are  now  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
some  have  gone  to  Canada. 

A  tool-house,  with  tools,  and  seeds  are  provided  by  the 
central  committee  at  Exeter.  That  committee  also  provides 
book  prizes  for  the  best  cultivated  gardens.  In  this  way  much 
garden  and  Nature  reading  is  made  possible  for  the  rising  race. 
Spraying  demonstrations  on  Potato  plots  and  on  Charlock  are 
given  to  the  public  from  time  to  time.  Correspondence  over 
the  whole  county  on  matters  of  interest  to  farmers  and  gardeners 
and  to  the  general  public  takes  place,  and  much  labour,  that 
few  only  know  of,  keeps  Mr.  Berry  engaged.  Many  testify  to 
good  received. 

The  instructor  owes  much  to  three  organisers  under  whom 
he  has  served — ^Messrs.  T.  D.  Cowan,  W.  E.  Watkins  (Ea.st 
Suffolk),  and  J.  F.  Young,  M.A.  (Devon).  He  wdio  w’orks,  and 
learns  what  he  can,  when  brought  into  contact  with  men  of 
w’ell-balanced  brain  power,  soon  knows  the  extent  of  his  own 
attainments;  that  worker  appreciates  the  larger  advantages  of 
his  brother,  the  more  fortunate  student.  Mr.  Beri’y,  like  thou¬ 
sands  of  others,  soon  learned  to  care  for  the  company  of  those 
who  knew  infinitely  more  than  himself  on  many  subjects  of 
common  interest. 

No  doubt  work  and  study  produce  a  practical  student.  Those 
young  gardeners  who  desire  to  grow  into  useful,  if  not  brilliant, 
men  (brilliancy  is  rare)  can  only  do  so  by  following  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  gardeners  like  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  first  sketch  cf  the  Crystal  Palace 
was  made  on  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Midland  Railway  at  Derby.  That  idea  was  “  slowly  and  patiently 
elaborated  by  experiments  extending  over  many  years.”  Tliat 
is  the  only  method  of  true  progress  along  any  line  of  life. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  add  that  Mr.  Berry  occasionally 
contributes  to  our  own  pages,  and  he  has  much  work  before  hiiii 
in  bringing  up  to  the  highest  standard  the  practices  of  Devon¬ 
shire  small  cultivators.  Hi.s  work  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
to  which  we  have  drawn  attention  in  our  past  reviews  of  the 
horticultural  instruction  given  by  Oxfordshire,  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  Middlesex.  ’ 
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Book  Notice. 


The  Garden  Decorative. 


plants, 

Po.s'siblv 


or  on  winclow  gardening  and  climbing  plants, 
something  could  be  said  about  vases,  urns,  terraces, 
vails,  tountains,  arbours,  Arc.,  all  of  wliich  come  under  the  title 
of  the  book.  And  (hen  an  index  would  assist  toward  the  find- 
a  reference  but  perhaps  we  are  asking  too  mucli! 


ing  of 


*  ‘‘The  Garden  Pecorativo.”  By  F.  M.  Wells.  London:  The  ,  i  ...  .  . 

Cable  Printing  and  Publishing  Company.  2s.  6cl.  A  Pot-gfOWn  Antirrhinum. 


The  title  of  tl  lis  tiny  book  would  lead  one  to  expect  an 
embrasive  treati.se.  Not  so.  The  authore.ss  concerns  henself 
with  a  few  phases  of  a  very  wide  subject.  Writing  about 
“Why  garden.s  fail  to  be  beautiful,”  on  page  13  she  ob.serves 
that:  “  We  might  visit  hundreds  of  gardens  to-day  without 
once  .seeing  such  things,  for  imstance,  as  the  handsome  trailing 
Callirrhoe  involucrata,  the  hardy  Crinums,  Spigelia,  Lewisia 
or  Arnebia,  to  mention  but  a  few  names  taken  haphazard 
from  a  catalogue  of  ‘  Hardy  Herhaceous  Plants.’  So  many 
people  seem  afraid  to  order  anything  that  they  do  not  know  or 
have  not  had  recommended  to  them.  They  do  not  seem  to 
realise  that  in  securing  for  themselves  subjects  with  which 
they  are  unfamiliar  they  are  opening  out  a  phase  of  garden¬ 
ing  pleasure  that  is  enchanting — the  Avaiting  and  Avondcring 
as  to  the  kind  of  blo.ssoms  that  .shall  appear  in  their  due  .season. 
Gardening  minus  this  experimenting  is  bereft  of  one  of  its  most 
interesting  features.  In  gardening,  at  any  rate,  it  does  not 
ansAver  to  he  indifferent  to  those  things  of  Avhich  Ave  are 
ignorant.  A  fourth  reason  for  this  frequent  lack  of  beauty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  tho.se  responsible  for  the  general  effect  are 
Avithout  that  subtle  sense  of  fitness  that  should  be  the  guiding 
factor  in  all  garden  arrangements.” 

Miss  Wells  gives  a  hint  for  arranging  a  border:  “Too  often 
borders,  Avhen  seen  from  a  short  distance,  present  merely  a 
vague  and  indefinite  ma.ss  of  foliage,  and  Ave  feel  Avhat  a  relief 
it  Avould  be  for  the  eye  to  rest  here  and  there  upon  some  clean- 
cut,  .sharp-edged  foliage  like  that  of  Irises,  Tritomas, 
Phormiums,  and  Gladioli,  Avhich  should  break  the  monotony, 
and  give  character  and  the  distinction  of  bold  outline.” 

Referring  to  the  decorative  u.se  of  bulbs,  she  says  that 
Narcissi,  Chionodoxas,  Scillas,  and  such-like  are  much  more 
beautiful  Avhen  planted  in  large  quantities,  and  we  think 
everybody  Avill  agree.  Copses  and  other  compara¬ 
tively  “  Avaste  ground,”  could  be  made  beautiful  if 
planted  Avith  spring-floAvering  bulbs. 

But  the  summer-floAvering  bulbous  and  allied 
plants  are  not  forgotten  ;  a  Avhole  chapter  is  devoted 
to  them,  Avith  here  and  there  a  cultural  hint,  as  he 
gracefully  slips  from  one  species  or  genus  to 
another.  We  are  glad  to  find  Miss  Wells  alluding 
to  the  MeadoAv  Saffrons  and  the  hardy  Cyclamens, 
together  Avith  the  Winter  Daffodil  or  Sternbergia. 

“The  hardy  Cyclamens — treasures,  indeed!  of  Avhich 
I  verily  believe  three-fourtbs  of  the  oAvners  of 
gardens  are  ignorant.” 

In  true  Robinsonian  style.  Miss  Wells  denounce.^ 
the  geometrical  floAver  beds  that  appear  to  be  set 
into  laAvns  as  a  matter  of  course  Avith  the  great 
majority  of  gardeners.  “Another  disastrous  method 
of  dealing  Avith  a  laAvn  is  to  cut  it  up  into  a  i>er- 
plexing  number  of  complicated  and  intricate  beds 
devoted  to  the  flat  planting  of  various  dAvarf  and 
semi-dAvarf  bedding  ijlants.  That  is  gardening  on 
its  most  mechanical  and  uninteresting  lines,  and 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  real  laAvs  that  .sliould 
rule  the  garden  scheme.  These  geometrical  beds, 

Avhen  surrounded  by  gravel  paths,  and  edged  Avith  r' 
trimly-kept  Box,  often  have  a  quaint  and  formal 
charm  Avhen  in  keeping  and  fitness  Avith  the  re.st  of 
the  garden.  But  there  is  nothing  to  commend  them 
Avhen  cut  in  the  grass.  A  hiAvn  made  to  flaunt  a 
heart  of  yelloAv  Calceolarias,  a  crescent  of 
Ageratum,  a  diamond  of  scarlet  Geraniums,  does 
not  commend  itself  to  the  true  gardener-artist. 

Than  .such  a  display  the  unbroken  and  restful  .stretch 
of  green  lawn  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred.” 

When  discussing  Hollyhocks  under  the  chapter 
“  Plants  that  Succeed  in  a  Heavy  Soil,”  the  Avriter 
says  that  she  has  had  Condy’s  fluid  recommended  as 
a  "preventive  of  the  disease,  the  fluid  being  applied 
Avith  a  sponge  to  the  leaves  on  the  earlie.st  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  infestation.  She  has  never  tried  it. 

Other  chapters  are  deAmted  to  plants  for  hot,  dry 
borders ;  the  rock  garden ;  making  the  most  of  a 
.small  garden;  purple  floAvers ;  and  long-floAAering 
plants.  There  are  a  feAV  printer’s  errors  in  the 
pages,  and  in  naming  OUnotheras  the  lovely  speciosa 
is  overlooked;  Avhile  from  the  li.st  of  good  purple' 
floAvers  Senec,io  pulcher  is  aAvanting.  Po.ssibly  if 
another  edition  is  called  for,  the  Avriter  may  add  to 
the  value  of  the  little  Avork  Avith  a  chapter  on  dAvarf 
.shrubs  and  undershrubs,  perbaps  another  on  Avater 


Antirrhinums  as  Winter  Pot-Plants. 


A  paragraph  in  a  Noav  York  gardening  paper  recently,  sug¬ 
gesting  Antirrhinums  as  pot  plants  to  succeed  Chrysanthemums 
seems  to  us  Avorthy  of  special  notice.  Doubtless  feAv  at  first 
thought  that  the  beautiful  annual  Schizanthu.ses  Avould  become 
such  general  favourites  for  conservatories  in  early  spring  as 
they  have,  and  Koav,  among.st  other  garden.s,  can  shoAv  us 
hoAv  to  make  use  of  many  other  common  yet  beautiful  and 
.shoAvy  plants,  for  pot  u.se  and  indoor  emplovment,  at  a  .season 
when  they  can  hardly  be  expected  out  of  doors. 

Objection.s  are  rai.sed  to  the  inclmsion  in  con.s(‘rvatoi'ies  of 
subjects  of  a  hardy  character,  or  common  nature,  Avliich  are 
so  productive  of  hlo.s.som  in  due  .season  in  tlie  open  air.  But  if 
a  plant  has  merits,  and  if  it  is  entirely  absent  from  the  open 
bed  or  border,  its  value  in  another  direction  (indoor  culture) 
a.ssumes  an  entirely  different  rate.  Clematis  Jackmanni  groAvs 
luxuriantly  in  South  of  Scotland  gardens,  but  the  good  folks  at 
Balmoial  find  it  advisable  to  afford  the  protection  of  a  green¬ 
house  ;  ^and  is  it  not  Avorthy  of  the  care  ? 

A.ssumiiig  then,  that  the  common  Snapdragons  are  AA’orthy 
of  pot  culture,  if  no  pot  plants  are  at  hand,  late  soAvn  or 
rooted  iilants  from  the  open  ground  Avill  do  very  Avell.  Do  not 
attempt  to  groAV  a  promiscuous  a.ssortment  of  colours,  but  stick 
to  one  or  tAvo  good  colours,  like  Avhite,  yelloAv  and  pink,  pro- 
pagating  from  the  best  strain  each  season.  Antirrhinums  can 
be  supported  in  the  same  Avay  as  Carnations  if  it  he  that  the- 
tall-groAving  kinds  are  selected.  Nice  plants  may  also  be- 
groAvn  in  Sin  or  Gin  pots. 
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Potato  Spiiit  y.  Petrol. 

Mr.  H.  Duiikin^  instructor  in  horticulture  to  the  Warwick¬ 
shire  County  Council,  writing  in  support  of  the  National  Potato 
'  Society,  drew  attention  to  the  probable  use  of  Potato  spirit  in 
place  of  petrol  for  motor  vehiclc.s  in  the  near  future.  The  petrol 
is  said  to  be  less  dependable  than  Potato  spirit ;  but,  of  course, 
the  duantity  of  the  latter  is  too  small  to  make  it  a  commercial 
commodity  at  present. 

From  Producer  to  Consumer. 

The  Great  We.stGrn  Railway  Company  is  preparing  a  pamphlet 
for  public  circulation  and  distribution,  containing  the  names  of 
farmers  and  others  residing  in  districts  served  by  its  system, 
from  whom  dairy,  farm,  and  market  garden  produce  can  be 
obtained  direct  by  the  consumer.  All  that  it  is  necessary  for 
anyone  to  do  in  order  to  get  his  name  included  in  the  list  is  to 
apply  at  the  nearest  Great  Western  station  for  a  form  which  will 
be  provided  for  the  inii'ijose. 

“The  Heather.” 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  ^  ork  Florists’  Club,  Mr. 
Alexander  Wallace,  editor  of  “The  Florists’  Exchange,”  read 
some  selections  from  his  new  book  on  “  The  Heather.”  He 
dwelt  most  particularly  on  the  distribution  of  the  plant,  its 
discovery  in  America  by  Jackson  Dawson  in  1861,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  among  botanists  that  ensued  relative  thereto.  He  also 
told  of  some  of  the  uses  to  which  the  Heather  is  put  by  the 
Scottish  people,  and  of  the  great  affection  in  which  the  plant  is 
held  by  Scotsmen,  characterising  it  as  “  the  flower  that  had 
made  Scotland  famous,”  for,  although  Caledonia  was  renowned 
for  her  great  men,  whisky,  and  other  products,  modern  authors 
preferred  to  designate  their  books  treating  on  Scotland  by  .such 
titles  as  the  Land  of  Heather,  proving  the  magnetic  charm  of  the 
humble  shrub.  He  also  quoted  from  a  recent  article  in  a 
London  gardening  paper  showing  that  white  Heather  is  now  a 
favourite  “  buttonhole  ”  of  royalty  and  gentry'  in  Great  Britain, 
and  added  that  the  Scotti.sh-American  millionaire,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  recently  had  taken  up  the  fad,  he  having  returned 
from  his  native  country  with  a  spray  of  white  Heather  in  his 
buttonhole.  The  selections  were  much  enjoyed  by  the  members 
present,  Mr.  l-Vallace  being  frequently  applauded,  and  at  the  end 
awarded  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 

Exeter  Gardeners’  Society  and  the  late  Secretary 

At  a  convivial  gathering  of  members  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Gardeners’  Association,  at  the  Castle  Hotel,  Mr.  Andrew  Hope, 
who  recently  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  Association  after 
twelve  years  of  honorary  work,  was  presented  with  a  gold  double 
watch  chain,  with  gold-mounted  seal  attached,  in  recognition 
of  his  services.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Mackay,  hon. 
treasurer  of  the  A.ssociation,  who  acted  as  hon.  secretary  to  the 
Testimonial  Committee.  Mr.,  Mackay  eulogised  the  services  of 
Mr.  Hope,  and  remarked  that  the  A.ssociation,  like  .some  em¬ 
ployers  cf  labour,  did  not  feel  they  had  so  good  a  servant  until 
they  had  lost  him.  Then  it  occurred  to  them,  in  the  words  of 
the  poet,  “It  is  very  hard  that  wit  and  learning  should  have  no 
reward,’  and  so  they  decided  on  making  a  presentation  to  Mr. 
Hope,  in  token  of  the  regard  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  Association.  Mr.  Hope,  in  acknowledgment,  remarked 
that  the  members  of  the  Association  had  met  together  now  for 
twelve  years  for  the  common  good,  and  he  felt  very  keenly  the 
many  kindnesses  he  had  received  from  those  connected  with  it. 
The  work  of  the  secretaryship  had  been  to  him  a  great  pleasure. 
The  Association  began  in  a  modc.st  way,  but  the  first  year  was 
a  success,  and  the  second  a  greater  one.  As  years  went  on  it 
bec.ame  an  institution  of  which  they  were  al]  proud;  and,  without 
being  at  all  boastful,  he  thought  he  might  say  that  it  ci’eated  a 
certain  amount  of  interest  among  those  who  had  a  taste  for 
gardening  in  the  neighbourheed  of  J'ixeter  and  of  the  county  of 
Devon. 


Emigrants’  Information. 

The  January  circulars  of  the.  Emigrants’  Information  Office 
and  the  annual  editions  of  the  pennj'  handbooks  show  the  present 
prospects  of  emigration.  Tiie  notice  boards  are  now  exhibited, 
and  the  circulars  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  at  more  than 
1,000  iniblic  libraries,  I'rban  District  Councils,  and  institutions 
throughout  the  country,  or  from  the  Emigrants’  Information 
Office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster,  S,¥/. 

Watson's  Nurseries,  Clontarf. 

The  new  entrance  to  Watson’s  Nurseries  at  Clontarf,  Dublin, 
which  has  been  in  preparation  for  some  months,  is  now  open, 
affording  a  convenient  entry  on  tram  line  to  the  now  largest 
nur.sery  in  Dublin,  recent  additions  having  brought  the  grounds 
adjoining  railway  and  at  Hollybrook  (close  by)  to  thirteen  acres 
in  extent.  A  good  entry  to  these  nurseries  is  an  acquisition 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the  firm’s  numerous 
customers. 

Racial  Variation  in  Plants. 

The  Violets  of  Philadelphia  afford  to  Mr.  W.  Stone  the  text 
for  an  article  on  racial  variation  in  animals  and  plants,  which 
appears  in  the  October  issue  of  f,be  “  Pi'oceedings  ”  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Academy.  In  the  course  of  this  article  the  author  directs 
attention  to  the  growing  practice  among  American  zoologists  of 
discarding  the  use  of  trinomials,  and  classing  as  a  species  every 
distinct  animal  form,  no  matter  how  slightly  differentiated.  This 
usage,  it  is  urged,  receives  support  from  the  methods  of  botanical 
classification.  Where  is  all  this  splitting  going  to  end.®  is  the 
question  which  naturally  arises  in  the  minds  of  old-fashioned 
zoologists. 

A  Judge  Samples  Potatoes. 

Judge  Bradbury,  at  the  W^igan  County  Court,  heard  an 
action  in  which  John  Graham,  farmer,  of  Dalton,  near  Wigan, 
claimed  £15  15.s.  from  Thomas  Myers,  a  Potato  merchant,  of 
Parbold,  near  Southport,  for  4^  tons  of  Potatoes  sold  and  de¬ 
livered.  The  case  for  the  plaintiff  was  that  whilst  travelling  in 
a  train  to  Wigan  the  defendant  entered  into  a  contract  for  the 
supply  of  Potatoes,  and  that  after  they  had  been  delivered  he 
repudiated  the  contract,  and  alleged  that  the  Potatoes  were  not 
marketable  and  not  of  the  description  given  at  the  sale.  His 
Honour  having  inspected  a  sampleload  of  the  Potatoes  found 
that  the  defendant  was  bound  by  the  contract,  and  there  would 
be  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  whole  amount  claimed, 
with  costs. 

Chrysanthemum  History  Notes. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paignton  (Devon)  Gardeners’ 
Association,  Mr.  G.  .Hall  read  an  intere.sting  paper  on  “Chrys¬ 
anthemums.”  He  remarked  that  it  was  a  flower  he  was  very 
fond  of,  coming  at  a  time  when  other  flowers  were  getting  scarce, 
and  there  was  not  another  flower  that  could  be  credited  with 
being  a  better  di.splay.  It  was  surprising  to  see  the  advance 
made,  seeing  that  when  first  introduced  to  this  country  they 
were  no  larger  than  a  Daisy.  The  Chrysanthemum,  the  national 
flower  of  China  and  Japan,  was  first  introduced  into  England 
about  the  year  1764.  In  1789  a  French  merchant  imported  three 
large  flowering  varieties  from  China,  the  only  one  that  survived 
finding  its  way  to  England  and  being  the  first  large  flowering 
Chrysanthemum  known.  Mr.  Curtis  in  1796"  described  it  as  a 
plant  of  strong  growth.  From  1798  to  1836  other  varieties  were 
introduced,  which  included  the  principal  colours ;  in  1802  the 
quilled  pink,  in  1824  the  Anemone  flowering  variety,  and  in  1826 
there  w'ere  forty-eight  varieties  growing  in  the  Horticultural 
Gardens,  Chiswick.  The  pompon  varieties  originated  from  two 
small  varieties,  known  as  Chusan  Daisy,  which  were  introduced 
by  Mr.  Fortune  from  China  in  1846.  In  comparing  the  Chry.s- 
anthemum  of  1903  with  those  of  the  earliest  introduction  it 
served  to  give  an  idea  of  what  florists  had  had  to  contend  with. 
From  1865  to  1903  the  progress  of  the  Chrysanthemum  had  been 
rapid  and  decisive,  both  in  hybridisation  and  cultivation,  so  that 
many  of  the  newest  varieties  were  marvels  of  symmetry  and 
beauty.  He  confined  his  remarks  on  culture  to  the  Japanese 
section,  and  growing  from  one  to  three  or  four  blooms  on  each 
plant.  The  first  thing  to  do  after  the  old  plants  were  cut  was 
to  thin  out  some  of  the  cuttings,  where  too  thick,  and  place  the 
old  stools  in  a  cool  house  or  frame  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 
Mr.  Hall  then  dealt  exhaustively  with  propagation,  first  and 
second  lootting,  and  final  potting,  advocating  March  or  April  for 
second  and  early  in  June  fpr  final  potting. 
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Trade  Y.  Private  Exhibitors, 


“Fairness”  is  not  an  exhibitor,  I  should  say,  or  ho  would 
not  take  up  tlie^  cudgels  on  behalf  of  private  growers  of  Chrys- 
anthemunis.  Spealdng,  as  an  old  exhibitor,  I  am  sure  we,  as. 
private  growers,  did  not  object  to  meet  any  Chrysanthemum 
specialist  who  thought  fit  to  enter  the  competitive  lists.  Why 
should  not  a  tradesman  compete?  He  has  no  moie  convenience 
than  the  bulk  of  private  growers,  and  often  not  nearly  so 
much  glass  accommodation  find  labour  as  many  persons  in  a 
private  garden.  If  he  can  produce  more  skill  and  energy  to 
display  it,  surely  credit  attaches  to  him  who  does.  Perhaps 
“  Fairness”  will  tell  us  why  trade  should  not  be  pitted  against 
private  growers.  I  should  say  Mr.  Chandler  never  was  more 
pleased  than  when  he  beat  Mr.  Vallis  at  Bradford  in  November 
last  in  the  leading  class  at  that  shoAv.  Extra  good  cultivators 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Trade  are  an  exception  ;  their  forte 
does  not  lie  so  much  in  this  as  keeping  a  representative  collec¬ 
tion  together  and  providing  huge  stocks  of  good  cuttings  and 
plants  for  their  customers,  Avhich  they  invariably  do  ;  but  when 
we  see  one  Avho  by  great  exertion  and  skill  does  do  something 
to  educate  others  by  his  exhibits,  why  should  he  be- excluded 
and  the  public  deprived  of  knowledge? — E.  M. 


Horticultural  Education. 

The  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  December  17  contains  some 
remarks  under  the  heading  “  Practice  with  Science.”  In  the 
course  of  Ins  letter  the  writer  refers  to  “the  purely  practical 
gardener,  the  rule-of-thumb  man.”  But  is  there  such  a  man? 
My  practical  experience  has  taught  me  that  if  a  man  is  prac¬ 
tical  it  is  impossible  to  act  up  to  any  rule-of-thumb  ;  that  is, 
so  far  as  horticulture  is  concerned.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
question  :  Is  it  possible  to  hold  an  examination  in  horticulture 
which  Avill  give  a  good  result,  whether  a  man  is  capable  of 
managing  a  fair-sized  garden?  Of  course,  Ave  can  have  the 
garden  managed  on  paper  by  rule-of-thumb ;  but  in  actual 
practice  there  AA'ill  be  many  divergencies,  and  they  will  have 
to  be  met. 

Again,  I  have  never  met  the  gardener  yet  avIio  looked 
askance  at  theoretical  instruction.  More  than  this,  I  have 
ahvays  received  some  help  in  this  tlirection  from  every  head  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  serve  under — a  real  pleasure  it  is  to 
serve  under  a  man  Avho  takes  an  interest  in  his  pupils ;  hard 
Avork,  length  of  hours  are  all  the  same ;  a  goodAvill  exists 
hetAveen  them.  A  love  for  his  calling  runs  in  the  blood  of  the 
pupil,  and  as  a  Avell-knoAvn  head  gardener  once  said  to  me, 
“  He  knoAvs  no  such  Avord  as  ‘  cannot.’  ”  No,  my  Avorthy 
friend,  colleges  do  not  turn  out  men  with  any  more  mettle  than 
the  crock  hencli  does.  If  a  man  is  determined  to  learn  the 
.scientific  side  of  gardening,  all  he  needs  is  a  good  sound  educa¬ 
tion  ;  the  remainder  he  Avill  acquire  for  himself. — W.  B.,  Ross. 


Want  of  Knowledge  in  Fruit  Culture. 

It  comes  as  a  terrible  shock;  a  piece  of  inconceivable  intelli¬ 
gence  to  those  of  us  Avho  have  studied  the  question  of  fruit  culture 
for  Great  Britain ;  who  have  urged  the  need  for  .study  and  experi¬ 
ence  ere  embarking  on  the  commercial  a.spects  of  fruit  culture  ; 
and  Avho  have  discerned  improvements  and  rational  conduct  in 
varied  cases  in  the  counties,  to  learn  this:  That  a  Devon.shire 
gentleman  has  just  planted  between  5,000  and  6,000  Apple  trees 
and  does  not  knoAv  a  single  one  of  the  varieties  that  have  been 
supplied. to  him!  This  is  an  authentic  ca.se.  The  gentleman  is 
a  personal  acquaintance  of  my  6wn,  and  casually  mentioned  his 
“  enterprise”  as  I  journeyed  with  him  in  a  train  to  London  last 
Aveek.  Asked  how  it  came  about  that  he  did  not  knoAv  what  kinds 
ho. had  bought,;  the  reply  Avas  that  a  local  nunseryman  had  supplied 
the  .stock  without  nanies;  and,  from  what  I  gathered,  it  Avould 
appear  that  the  nurseryman  himself  did  not  attach  much  im¬ 
portance  to  appellatives. 

I  ask,  Is  this  not  a  very  serious  matter?  Hai-e  the  papers, 
and  the  County  Council  instructors,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  been  all  at  Avork  the.«e  years  past  Avithout  pene¬ 
trating  the  Egyptian  darkness?  What  good  will  Government 
Departmental  Committees  of  Inquiry  do  in  the  face  of  .such 
Fuegian  obscurity?  I  could  tell  of  anotlier  cultivator,  not  resi¬ 
dent  in  “fair,  fertile  Devon,”  but  Suffolk,  the  county  of  corn, 
Avho  Avas  pruning  some  very  shapely  and  vigorou.s  young  bush 


Apple  trees  at  (  hristmas,  a  year  ago,  aaIicu  I  called  ui>nii  liim. 
Naturally,  I  Avondi'rod  Avha-t  bis  favourites  were-  -for  he 
evidently  pruning  to  some  purpose  :  but,  lo !  came  his  airw  ec 
thus:  "Ah!  they’re  a  mixed  lot  ;  the  forester  got  me  I  lie  .p'iu'is 
from  someAvliore  and  .stuck  them  on.” 

Again  I  repeat.  Is  this  not  a  v'u-y  serious  mat cer ?— Fati’.h: ■ . 


Chrysanthemum  Critique  Controverted. 

Your  Correspondent  “  Sadoc  ”  (page  579)  sa.A's  he  is  sure 
that  your  less*  exiierienced  readers.  Aviil  Avelcome  me  a.'^  tlu-ir 
champion.  That  being  .so,  I  hope  it  Avill  intere.st  and  encourage 
them  to  knoAv  that  at  the  last  Birmingham  great  Chrysantlu>- 
mum  and  Fruit  ShoAV,  in  the  open  class  for  12  specimen  blooms 
displayed  for  effect  (11  entries),  I  Avas  placed  first  Avi^t  C. 
Molyneux,  Mrs.  Barkiey,  W.  R.  Church,  M.  fiouis  Remy,  Mr;-. 
Hummel,  Duche.ss  of  Sutherland,  Florence  IMolyneux,  Anstndii*, 
IMrs.  J.  LcAA’is,  Ethel  Fitzroy,  Mrs.  IMileham,  and  Sensation. 
In  the  open  class  for  2  varieties,  5  of  each  (8  entries)  I  Avas 
again  first  Avith  Austialio  and  Le  Grand  Dragon.  And  in  a  like 
class  for  one  Auvse  of  5  yelloAv  blooms  (1()  entries),  I  scored 
second  to  IMr.  Crooks  Avith  F.  S.  Vallis.  Jhe  in-evious  Aveek  I 
had  Avon  tAvo  first  and  one  second  prizes  at  Malvern  ShoAv,  and 
to  attain  the  aboA^e  i-esults  I  had  onl.y  groAvn  forty-five  plants 
for  specimen  blooms,  including  three  W.  R.  Church,  tAvo  Mrs. 
Barkley,  four  IM.  Louis  Remy,  one  IMrs.  Hummel,  tAvo  E.  Moly- 
neux,  tAvo  F.  Molyneux,  one  Duchess  of  .Sutherland  four 
Au.stralie,  three  IMrs.  J.  LeAvis,  tAvo  E.  Fitzroy,  tAvo  Mrs.  G. 
Mileham,  one  Sensation,  and  four  Le  Grand  Dragon. 

I  give  these  pai-ticulars  to  shoAv  that  it  Avould  be  nuAvise  tor 
any  groAver  in  a  small  Avay  to  throAv  out  any  reliable  variety 
until  he  has  proved  that  he  has  a  better  one  to  take  its  phu-.''. 
The  blooms  of  Duchess  of  Sutherland  exhibited  by  me  AAcre 
much  deeijer  than  they  Avere  Avide,  and  only  incAirved  in  tin 
, sen.se  that  they  Avere  not  entirely  i-eflexed.  Any  gi-OAver  in  a 
small  Avay  Avho  attempts  to  groAv  this  variety  Avill  have  to  be 
more  careful  Avith  his  plants  than  “Sadoc”  is  with  his  Avords. 
The  bloom  of  IMrs.  Hummel  shoAA  n  by  me  at  Birmingham  aa  a.-- 
deeply  suffused  Avith  ro.se  colour,  so  much  so  that  .several  other 
exhibitors  doubted  that  it  was  riglitly  named.  But  it 
thought,  like  “  Sadoc,”  that  I  Avas  only  prepared  to  “  assume, 
they  found  that  I  could  “lay  deAvn  the  laAV.”  Replying 
directly  to  the  questions  “Sadoc”  a.sks  about  the  varieties 
F.  Molyneux  and  W.  R.  Church,  I  can  only  say  that  bad 
cultivation  Avill  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  be.st  variety  in 
commerce. — R.  B.arnes. 


Question  Night. 


I  AA'as  glad  to  .see  this  noticed  in  the  Journal,  and  peihaps 
you  may  alloAv  me  to  .say  a  feAv  Avords  more  about  the  matter. 
Question,  or  Hat  Night,  is  a  most  important  function  of  an 
association,  but  AA'liich  is  but  rarely  taken  advantage  of.  I  have 
long  since  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  its  employment  is  not 
only  the  most  enjoyable  means  for  a  night’s  entertainment,  but 
is  also,  Avhat  is  of  still  greater  importance,  the  most  profitable 
of  any  Avhich  is  likely  to  be  introduced  to  such  sombroiis  meet¬ 
ings.  The  ordinary  gardeners’  as.sociation  is  not  the  place  Avhem 
old  or  young  are  likely  to  add  considerably  to  their  knoAvledge, 
save  perhaps,  distorted  extracts,  clumsily  annealled  togither, 
from  the  great  ma.sters  of  last  century.  This  is  certainly 
good  enough  in  a  Avay,  but  now,  with  a  ridiculously  cheap 
Press  and  its  concomitant  train  of  knoAidedge,  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  should  require  to  be  indebted  to  another  as  .searcher 
and  dictator  of  antique  facts  and  theories.  The  very  much 
laboured  paper  iiiA'anably  takes  the  place  of  the  practical, 
matter-of-fact.,  sound  sense  and  experiencie,  Avhich  ahvays  is  the 
outcome  of  Question  Night. 

Personally  I  have  had  to  do  penance  listening  to  papers 
read  at  meetings  of  this  kind,  which  did  not  rrte  in  inteUigmiee 
above  the  ordinary  schoolboy  essay ;  but  I  find  not  .so  mueli 
fault  with  this  as  I  do  with  the  syslem  Avluch  gives  it  character. 
Why  if  this  form  of  di.sseminating  knowledge  is  neee.-.-;aiy 
(which  I  think  is  not),  do  associations  net  turn  tins  heavy  piece 
of  ordnance  into  the  form  of  debates.?  Gardening  operations, 
like  most  other  things,  admit  of  more  than  one  way  of  making 
them  right.  How  often  do  Ave  appear  before  the  world  as  if 
there  aaus  one  way  only?  Without  dilating  further  on  this 
vexed  question,  I  hope  the  time  is  not  tar  distant  when  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  shall  be  based  upon  more  stable  prineiple..-i, 
and  for  ever  bid  adieu  to  conventionalism. 

FeAV  and  unburnished  may  be  the  replies  to  the  question  bul 
then  it  is  the  person’s  oaaii  experience,  Avliich  is  doubtless  more 
valuable  than  a  cartload  of  assertions  which  mayha]i,  are  quite 
new  to  the  essayist  himself.  Let  us  think  for  ourselves,  lest  it 
iiiav  be  said  that  the  glory  of  the  art  died  Avitli  th“  giuit 
masters,  its  Paxtons,  Hoggs,  Knights,  Ac.,  and  ^hc  Avay  to  gi  t 
at  this  is  by  giving  more  attention  to  Question  Kiglit. — D.  t. 
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Sohizanthus. 

Sturdy  young  plants  growing  tcgethor  in  pans  or  pots,  where 
they  liave  been  pricked  out  to  sirrengtheii  from  seed  pots,  ought 
now  to  be  potted  permanently.  Several  plants  potted  together 
in  bin  or  Gin  pots  will  form  good  specimens.  Use  loam,  leaf  soil, 
and  decayed  manure  as  a  comport,  potting  firmly,  and  place  the 
plants  near  the  glass  in  a  cool  house. 


Bedding  Plants. 

“  Geranium  ”  cuttings  in  pots  or  boxes  may  be  kept  com¬ 
paratively  dry  during  the  pre.^ent  dull  season,  especially  in  a 
cool  house.  Pick  off  the  dead  leaves.  Stock  jrlants  of  Lobelias, 
Iresines,  Mesembryanthcmums  should  be  kept  fresh  and  healthy 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  Winter  tuberous  Begonias  in  dry  sand 
or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

TrIfolium  alpinum. 

The  Trifoliums,  or  Clovers,  are  generally  looked  upon  as 
mainly  forage  plants;  but  there  arc  several  of  such  an  orna¬ 
mental  character  when  in  bloom  that  they  are  viewed  deservedly 
as  well  suited  for  the  flower  garden.  Among  these  we  may  well 
place  Trifolium  alpinum,  which  comes  into  bloom  about  July. 
Although  it  has  boeir  a  long  time  in  cultivation,  it  is  not  easily 
obtainable  in  nurseries,  and  it  is  a  little  time  since  I  have  come 
across  it  in  a  private  garden.  It  has  a  good-sized  head  of  purple 
flowers  and  leaves  of  the  general  character  of  those  of  the 
genus.  They  arc  described  in  a  first-class  work  of  reference  as 
h.aving  “  lanceolate  linear,  ternato  leaflets,  with  long  petioles.” 
This  is  a  good  description  in  botanical  characters  of  the  leaves. 
The  plant  is  dwarf  in  habit,  and  only  grows  3iu  or  4in  high.  T. 
alpinum  likes  a  rather  dry  soil  and  a  sunny  position.  It  is 
more  in  keeping  with  the  rockery  than  the  border.  It  is  cue 
of  the  best  of  the  Clovers  for  this  purpose.  Seeds  are  sometimes 
procurable,  and  offer  a  ready  means  of  raising  a  stock  of  plants. 
They  may  be  sown  in  pans  in  a  cold  frame. — A.  R.  N. 

Buphorbia  jacquiniaeflora. 

This  variety  of  Euphorbia  is  not  gi’own  so  extensively  as 
E.  ijulcherrima,  but  in  my  estimation  is  ecpially  as  handsome, 
though  perhaps  not  rjuite  so  hold  and  striking.  As  it  is  a 
subject  somewhat  exacting  in  its  needs,  a  few  remarks  on  its 
culture  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  Plants  that  have  bloomed 
during  the  winter,  cut  back  to  within  18in  of  the  soil,  and 
placed  in  a  brisk  temperature,  soon  produce  a  quantity  of 
cuttings.  These  should  be  removed  with  a  sharp  knife  without 
a  heel,  and  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  inserted  in  wet 
sand  and  placed  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  Give  the  cuttings  a 
gentle  dewing  over  occasionally  to  pi'ovent  them  flagging,  and 
maintain  a  moist  atmosiihere.  By  this  method  they  will  root 
readily. 

When  well  rooted  ijot  them  singly  in  well  drained,  small 
GO-sized  pots,  in  a  compo.st  made  of  equal  quantities  of  good 
peat  and  loam,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  sand.  It  is  as  well 
to  warm  the  soil  before  ijotting,  and  to  perform  this  operation, 
if  possible,  without  submitting  the  ])lants  to  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  lor  any  length  of  time,  as  this  often  tends  to  seriously 
check  their  growth.  Place  the  plants  in  a  temperature  of 
about  Godeg  Kahr.,  and  in  a  light  position,  and  keep  the  atmo- 
fq:)here  close  and  moist  for  a  few  days,  ^\•ithholding  water  until 
really  needed,  afterwards  gradually  reducing  the  temperature 
to  GOdeg  Eahr.  when  they  are  well  growing. 

On  fine  days  they  must  be  shaded  from  the  hot  sun,  and  a 
gentle  syringe  over  with  clear  soft  Avater  Avill  benefit  them  and 
keep  them  free  fi’om  red  spider  and  other  pests.  Pot  on  into 
bin  pots  Avhen  necessary,  and  treat  in  the  same  manner  as 
stated  aboA'e,  taking  care  not  to  check  them  by  a  sudden 
reduction  of  temperature  or  cold  draughts.  Above  all  things 
p  do  not  overAvater,  as  this  treatment  they  Avill  not  stand,  it 
being  in  manj’  cases  the  cause  of  failure  in  groAving  this 
beautiful  jAlant.  E.  B.,  South  Berk«. 


Cinerarias. 

Gool,  moist  air  suits  Cinerarias,  and  the  pots  shculd  stand 
on  a  moist  base.  Keep  the  soil  healthfully  moist,  admitting 
air  to  the  structure  on  favourable  occasions.  Occasional 
vaiAorising  should  be  resorted  to  for  destroying  aphides.  The 
plants  must  be  quite  clean  before  floAvering.  Those  in  an  ad- 
A'anced  condition  may  be  encouraged  to  develop  in  a  Avarm 
greenhouse. 

Floral  Decorations. 

Harmonies,  not  contrasts,  seem  to  be  mostly  .sought  after  by 
our  London  florists.  We  avouIcI  Avelcome  notes  at  this  time. 
The  prettiest  exhibit  in  the  main  hall  at  the  Noav  York  ShoAV 
Avas  arranged  by  the  Wm.  Graham  Company.  It  Ava.s  a  pagoda  of 
Avhite  Birch  bark  pillars,  canopied  Avith  Asparagus  and  Chinese 
lanterns.  The  pillai's  Avere  studded  Avith  choice  blooms  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  Avith  short  stems  inserted  in  glass  bulbs.  In  the 
centre  Avas  a  pyramid  group  of  choice  Chrysanthemums  in  vases, 
and  in  the  top  of  each  pillar  Avas  a  basket  of  choice  autumn 
leaA’es. 

Thunbergia  alata. 

This  is  a  Avell-knoAvn  AA’arm  house  edging  lAlant,  having  slender, 
trailing  .stems  and  rich  yelloAv  floAvers.  Ou**  illustration  shoAvs  a 
spray  or  floAvering  shoot  of  natural  size.  The  plants  can  be  had 
in  floAver  in  June,  July,  and  oiiAvards.  Being  hardier  than  any 
of  the  other  species,  T.  alata  and  its  varieties  can  be  employed  as 
basket  plants  to  be  hung  in  cool  houses  or  Amrandahs.  Treated 
as  an  annual,  the  seeds  require  to  be  soavii  in  February  or  March 
in  pans  of  light  soil,  and  the  young  plants  are  pricked  off  and 
potted  as  they  adAmnce.  A  suitable  compost  consists  of  fibrous 
loam  Avith  a  little  peat,  and  a  lesser  amount  of  thoroughly  rotted 
manure  and  some  coarse  sand.  The  plants  may  also  be  carried 
over  from  cuttings,  but  OAving  to  their  susceptibility  to  the 
attacks  of  red  .spider  it  is  not  generally  advisable  to  propagate 
by  this  means.  T.  alata  has  tAVO  good  varieties,  alba  and  auran- 
tiaca — the  one  Avhite,  the  other  orange. 

Tropaeolum  Ijeichtlin’. 

Those  Avho  knoAv  the  pretty  iierennial  Tropaeolum  polyphyllum 
Avill  have  .some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  neAver  T.  Leicht- 
lini,  Avhich  Avas  .sent  out  first  by  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  and  which 
is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  betAveen  T.  polyphyllum  and  T.  edule. 
Although  introduced  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  it  has  not 
yet  found  its  Avay  into  many  gardens,  although  a  brighter 
plant  than  the  older  polyphyllum.  Its  greater  effect  is  caused 
by  the  colour  of  its  floAvers,  Avhich  are  of  a  bright  orange  yelloAV, 
AA-ith  .some  red  spots,  instead  of  the  paler  yelloAv  of  T.  poly¬ 
phyllum.  It  floAAers  about  May  or  June,  and  the  foliage  soon 
dies  off  aftei’Avards,  so  that  those  Avho  plant  it  must  take  this 
into  -consideration.  It  is  desirable  for  those  Avho  AA-ant  a  ti'ail- 
ing  plant  of  comparatively  short  groAvth,  and  AA-liich  can  after- 
Avards  bo  cleared  arvay  Avithont  di.sturbing  the  roots.  Herr 
Leichtlin  assures  mo  that  it  should  be  deeply  planted,  a  foot 
to  a  foot  and  a  half  being  a  suitable  depth  at  Avhich  to  place  the 
tubei's.  It  is  hardy,  and  Arill  be  a  Aveloome  A-ariety  to  those  Avho 
care  for  the  perennial  Tropaeolums. — S.  Arxott. 

Bneouragement  of  Cottage  Gardening. 

The  folloAviiig  short  paragraph  from  tlie  Sussex  Daily  Ncavs,” 
is  a  delicious  little  tit-bit  for  those  Avho  keenly  cndeaA-our  to  assist 
amateur  and  cottage  gardeners.  The  most  gratifying  feature  is  that 
the  Avork  is  presided  over  by  one  of  the  most  influential,  scholarly, 
and  energetic  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  Avho  had  around  him 
other  notable  local  ladies  and  gentlemen.  One  could  preach  a  sermon 
on  the  subject,  shoAving  that  this  Avay  lies  the  road  for  the  cure  of  many 
evils,  and  for  bestoAving  much  happiness  'on'rural  communities.  The 
paragraph  ought  to  be  brought  before  country  clergymen  in  districts 
Avhere  such  societies  are  not  yet  in  existence.  It  runs  thus  ; — "  Canon 
Pennethorne  'presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Heathfield  Amateur  and 
Cottage  Gardeners’  Mutual  ImproA’Cinent  Society  on  ThiArsday, 
December  10th,  and  there  Avere  [also  present  Mrs.  Pennethorne,' the 
Rev.  T.  B.  Sykes,  Mr.  W.  C.  Alexander,  J.P.,  Mrs.  A.  Aynseombe 
(hon.  secretary)  and  others.  It  Avas  reported  that  there  was  a  balance 
of  aboiAt  £18  in  hand.  The  Rev.  Canon  Pennethorne  Avas  re-elected 
president,  tlie  Rev.  A.  T.  Roots  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Aynseombe 
hon.  secretary.  The  committee  Avas  also  elected,  and  included  Mrs. 
Pennethorne  and  Miss  Alexander.  It  Avas  decided  to  re-introduce 
prizes  for  the  best-kept  cottage  garden.” 
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Propa^^ating  Chrysanthemums. 


Obtain  the  strong,  sturdy  young  sucker  growths  withoiit  any 
flower  buds,  for  propagating.  Their  length  may  be  about  four 
inches.  Cut  tlie  base  level  just  below  a  joint  and  remove  the' 
bottom  leave.s.  Prepare  som('  sandy,  light  conipostj  consisting 
of  equal  parts  iibrous  loam,  sweet  leaf  Soil,  and  silver  sand,  wliich 
well  mix  and  fill  into  drained  3in  ijots  for  several  cuttings,  or 
into  2.1  in  pots  for  single  cuttings.  Water  after  insertion,  placing 
the  pots  on  a  moist  base  in  a  frame  or  under  handlights.  Keep 
close,  but  take  off  the  handlight  or  open  the  frame  each  day, 
wiping  off  the  condensed  moisture  from  the  glass.  All  the  late 
and  midsea.son  varieties  may  be  inserted  fir.st,  following  with 
October  flowering  and  early  varieties. 

Old  Stock  Chrysanthemums. 

Old  plants  which  have  done  flowering  and  have  been  cut  down 
must  be  placed  in  a  moderately  light  ijosition  in  a  house  safe 
from  frost,  so  that  they  may  have  no  check  in  the  ptroduction 
of  cuttings.  When  sufficient  cuttings  have  been  secured  from 
them  place  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame  or  a  sheltered  place  outdoors, 
if  it  is  intended  to  plant  them  out  in  the  oi^en  eventually.  If 
not  required  for  further  use  turn  out  of  imts  and  pack  the  balls 
of  soil  and  roots  in  a  compact  heai).  The  material,  when  chopped 
down  and  mixed  with  a  little  fresh  soil,  will  come  in  admirably 
for  general  potting  purposes. — K.  I).  S. 

Good  Winter  Chrysanthemums. 

What  a  wealth  of  flowers  caii  be  obtained  at  this  season  to 
what  was  available  to  the  older  school  of  gardeners,  who  could 
count  the  number  of  winter-flowering  subjects  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand !  The  Chrysanthemum  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
winter  decoration,  there  being  nqw  genuine  winter-flowering 
varieties.  There  is  no  doubt  but  white  is  most  serviceable, 
and  therefore  valuable.  When  calling  on  Mr.  W.  Gibson,  San- 
down,  I.W.,  last  week,  I  was  attracted  by  a  very  fine  batch  of 
the  Godfrey’s  Winter  Queen,  .jii.st  in  their  prime.  There  were 
bOO  plants,  some  carrying  a  dozen  flowers  each  on  long  single 
stems,  of  good  size  and  substance,  and  pure  white  colour.  A 
batch  of  Mrs.  Thom.son  (another  good  late  variety)  was  just 
finished.  Framfield  Pink  looked  pleasing  with  the  other  varieties, 
and  Tuxedo  (bronze  and  yellow)  is  another  variety  that  is  of 
service  to  those  who  require  a  change  in  that  direction. 
— C.  Orchard,  Bembridge,  I.AV. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Analysis. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  W.  R.  Church  again  at  the  top 
of  the  poll  this  year.  I  quite  thought  there  would  have  bee;a 
at  least  five  others  with  the  same  number  of  votes — Mrs. 
Barkley,  Mrs.  Mileham,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Bessie  Godfrey,  and  Miss 
E.  Fulton.  I  look  upon  these  us  the  best  and  easiest  “doers” 
of  any,  but  I  guess  the  five  which  are  recorded  to  Pa  incess  Alice 
de  Monaco  are  meant  for  IMiss  E.  Fulton.  And  probably  some 
of  the  eleven  votes  that  are  given  to  Bessie  Godfrey  in  the 
novelties  li.st  would  have  been  given  to  it  in  the  be.st  fifty  had 
it  not  been  taken  for  a  novelty.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
varieties  get  two  names,  for  they  are  sure  to  become  divided, 
and  thus  lo.se  votes.  I  look  upon  the  various  audits  in  the 
“Journal”  as  the  best  guides  growers  can  have,  for  no  list 
could  possibly  be  fairer  or  more  genuine.  Many  people  wait 
for  its  ijublication  before  sending  in  orders  ;  and  for  myself, 

I  thank  the  compiler  and  the  editor  most  heartily  for  thus 
helping  the  Trade.— W.  Wells. 

Chrysanthemums:  October  to  January. 

As  you  ai’e  aware,  your  paper  is  acknowledged  as  the  be.st 
and  most  up-to-date  by  us  market  men.  We  j'ead  the 
“  .lournal  ”  very  carefully,  hand  it  over  to  the  men,  and 
recommend  them  to  read  it  also.  We  gi'ow  a  few  big  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  .show  a  bit  at  times  by  way  of  variety,  and 
so  are  intere.sted  in  the  Chrvsanthemum  analysis.  But  some 
of  our  great  favourites  are  “  dumped  ”  very  low.  When  I  read 
the  result  of  the  analysis  I  wonder  very  .seriously  if  we  are  as. 
up-to-date  as  we  ought  to  be.  We  grow  “  Chry.sanths  ”  by 
the  thousand,  and  very  few  varieties ;  it  is  a  serious  thing  if 
a  man  is  growing  two  thousand  of  one  variety,  and  ihai  not  one 
of  the  be.st.  Now,  sir,  can  you  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
market  men,  and  put  us  on  an  ep-to-d-ate  footing?  If  IMr. 


iMolyneux  or  .some  other  of  your  numerous  contributors  could 
,  give  us  a  list  of  say  about  thirty  varieties— the  latest,  be.st.  and 
mo.st  up-to-date  kinds— to  keep  us’tn  flo.wei's-  from  October  till 
January,  lie  Avould  be  Jielping  a  large  and  worthy  branch  of 
the  calling— “  the-  market  man.'” — W.  ,D-  Whittaker. 

Gainsborough. 

[Will  ciir  experienced  readers  kindly ,  re.spond  We  might 
this  week  call  our  correspondents’  attention  to  the  rei^ort,  of  the 
R.H.S.  .See  Lady  Plowdeh’s  exhibits— Ed.]  "r 


Vegetable  Notes, 


Propagating  Potatoes. 

The  pre.sent  boom  in  Potatoes  will  undoubtedly  have  the 
effect  of  causing  growers  generally  to  pay  special  attention  to 
rapid  method.s  of  propagation.  When  new  varieties  have  been 
purchased  at  hitherto  unheard-of  prices  there  is  naturally  a 
desire  to  run  them  for  all  they  are  worth  while  the  boom  lasts, 
because  nearly  everybody  who  buys  at  “  fancy  ”  prices  does  so 
with  the  object  of  turning  their  knowledge  and  judgment  to 
monetary  advantage,  and  some  have  already  .succeeded  .splen-. 
didly  in  that  direction. 

in  one  respect  the  present  Potato  mania  is  already  bearing 
fruit,  for  it  is  turning  the  attention  of  thousands  to  some  of  the 
advantages  of  country  pursuits,  and  is  also  .stimulating  the 
workers  in  hosts  of  rural  di.stricts  to  take  the  keenest  possible 
interest  in  Potato  growing  by  adopting  the  mo.st  up-to-date 
methods  of  culture.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  .sub.ject  of 
these  notes  will  be  cf  special  interest  to  Journal  readers  at  the 
present  juncture. 

Those  who  have  valuable  varieties  of  Potatoes  in  their  pos¬ 
session  must  regulate  their  method  of  procedure  by  the  con¬ 
veniences  at  command.  If  they  have  no  glass  the  Potatoes 
should  be  .stored  in  a  cool,  dry,  but  frost-proof  place,  so  as  to 
keep  the  eyes  from  starting  as  long  as  possible.  Then,  at 
planting  time  the  sets  should  be  cut  into  as  many  pieces  as  there 
are  eyes,  the  cut  portions  being  dressed  with  finely  powdered 
lime,  and  left  for  twent,y-four  hours  to  dry  thoroughly  before 
planting.  Where,  however,  the  convenience  of  an  intermediate 
or  greenhouse  exists,  more  than  double  the  number  of  plants 
may  be  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  tubers. 

A  start  should  be  mado  in  January.  Prepare  as  many 
shallow  boxes  as  are  required  by  placing  in  the  bottom  a  layer 
of  three  parts  cocoa-nut  fibre  and  one  of  sharp  sand,  or  leaf  soil 
which  has  been  charred  to  kill  insect  life  may  be  substituted 
for  the  fibre.  The  Potatoes  should  then  be  cut  into  from  two  to 
six  pieces,  avoiding  the  eyes  in  doing  so;  then  dress  all  the 
cut  .surfaces  with  lime,  and  after  the  wounds  have  become 
tboroughly  dry  press  the  sets  into  the  prepared  material  already 
placed  in  boxes,  allowing  2in  or  Sin  of  space  between  each 
set.  If  the  house  in  which  they  are  started  has  a  bed  with 
bottom  heat,  stand  the  boxes  in  the  bed  in  a  light  position. 
If  there  is  no  bottom  heat,  place  on  the  .stages  over  the  hot- 
water  pipes.  During  bright  weather  syringe  the  sets  lightly 
to  maintain  the  necessary  moisture.  With  this  treatment  young 
sprouts  will  soon  be  sent  out,  and  when  they  are  a  little  more 
than  an  inch  in  length  they  can  bei  easily  pulled  or  twisted  off, 
and  inserted  as  cuttings. 

Before  doing  this  drain  a  number  of  small  pots  with  cinders 
or  charcoal,  fill  them  a  little  more  than  half  their  depth  with 
compost  prepared  as  previously  advised,  and  then  insert  a 
young  sprout  in  the  centre  of  each  pot,  sinking  it  to  a  depth  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  If  the  soil  is  fairly  moist,  do  not 
water  for  a  few  days,  but  spray  finely  with  the  syringe. 
Should  the  material,  however,  be  dry,  water  through  a  fine  rose, 
and  until  young  roots  have  been  sent  out  freely  rely  rather  upon 
the  .syringe  than  the  water  pot  to  supply  the  needed  moisture. 
Stand  the  pots  in  position  similar  to  those  occupied  by  the 
boxes. 

The  sets  left  in  the  boxes  must  be  watered  or  syringed  as 
required,  and  the  effect  of  removing  a  shoot  from  the  centre 
of  each  eye  instead  of  cutting  out  the  eye  will  be  that  several 
somewhat  weaker  ‘‘si^routs”  will  be  sent  out  from  each  eye. 
These  also  should  be  inserted  as  .cuttings  when  long  enough. 
A.s  long  as  the  cut  sets  continue  to  send  out  .shoots  keep 
utilising  them  as  cuttings.  The  earlie.st  batch  of  plants  should 
be  shifted  into  larger  pots  when  ready,  and  when  the  tops  are 
fairly  strong  they  also  may  be  inserted  a.s  cuttings.  In  fact, 
propagation  may  go  on  until  it  is  time  to  transfer  the  plants 
to  cold  frames  to  get  them  thoroughh'  hardened  before  iflanting 
in  the  open  air. 

Those  who  have  only  a  frame  may,  by  placing  it  on  a  gentle 
hotbed,  work  on  similar  lines  to^  those  given  above,  with  this 
exception,  viz.,  that  the.y  should  not  start  so  early  by  a  month 
or  six  weeks.  In  the  spring  months  the  windows  of  dwelling- 
houses  (where  not  in  prominent  positions)  might  be  turned  to 
good  account. — H.  1). 
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The  Inquiry  into  British  Fruit  Culture: 

Tilt  “  Daily  Telegraph,”  London,  had  a  most  suggestive  article 
under  this  head  on  Saturday  of  last  week,  and  some  of  the  iioints 
are  reprinted  here :  — 

Vnlike  many  industries  which  have  been  inquired  into,  this 
does  not  plead  deterioration  as  a  reason  for  investigation.  On 
the  contrary,  the  orchard  areas  of  Great  Britain  show  consistent 
expansion,  the  growth  being  large.st  in  England  and  least  in; 
Wales.  Against  the  199,178  acres  of  orchards  in  1888,  we  had  in 
1901  no  less  than  234,660  acres.  So  with  small  fruit  farming. 
The  area  under  cultivation  now  is  one-third  that  of  orchards, 
and  of  the  total  acreage  one-third  is  in  Kent,  the  great  centre 
tor  Raspberries  and  Strawberries,  where  most  large  farms  have 
their  fruit  land,  and  many  farmers,  particularly  out  Canterbury 
way,  give  their  undivided  attention  to  fruit,  much  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  consumer,  who  thereby  obtains  a  better  nurtured 
article.  So  also  with  the  hothouse  culture  of  Grapes,  Cucumbers, 
Nectarines,  Pineapples,  and  so  on,  which  has  increased  tenfold 
in  thirty  years.  It  is  computed  that  in  the  whole  of  England 
there  are  over  1,200  acres  under  glas.s — but  not  altogether  for 
fruit,  flowers  demanding  a  very  large  part  of  such  careful  protec¬ 
tion.  At  Cheshunt,  Herts,  you  might  pace  every  inch  of  130 
acres  without  leaving  the  shelter  of  a  transparent  roof.  In 
Berks,  Bucks,  Cambridge,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Oxford, 
Sussex,  Warwick,  Wilts,  Devon — throughout  the  west  and  south 
commercial  fruit  growing  has  made  great  strides  in  recent  years  ; 
Devon,  Hereford,  Somerset,  Worcester,  Gloucester — the  cider 
country — have  half  the  orchard  area  of  England  under  cultivation. 
So  that  it  is  not  on  the  score  of  le.ssening  vitality  that  fruit 
culture  needs  the  stimulus  of  inquiry  and  report. 

The  real  reason  is  that  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  it 
may  possibly  be  improved  that  formal  and  exhau.stive  investiga¬ 
tion  is  desirable.  An  additional  reason  is  that  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  .spending  about  three  millions  sterling  upon  imported 
fruit,  .such  as  we  can  and  do  grow  at  home.  Over  one  million 
went  for  Apples  alone  in  1901.  In  1896  the  record  outlay  of 
£1,582,000  was  incurred.  Of  course  no  amount  of  home  cultiva¬ 
tion  could  render  us  quite  independent  of  these  imports,  but  iti 
miglit  partially  do  so. 

Cherry  growing  is  making  headway,  in  sj)ite  of  very  severe 
competition  from  France.  Cherries  are  a  perishable  fruit,  and 
taking  advantage  of  that  fact  the  home  cultivator  is  striving 
very  hard  to  keep  the  home  market.  That  his  efforts  are  justified 
is  shown  by  the  prices  yielded  ;  £80  per  acre  is  not  an  uncommon 
figure,  and  even  £100  has  been  obtained  in  exceptional  cases. 
France  has  the  pull  of  us  in  respect  of  climate.  Her  fruit  is 
quicker  developed  than  ours,  and,  reaching  our  markets  early  in 
the  season,  fetches  the  highest  prices.  But  improvement  in  cold 
.'forage  during  transit  is  tending  to  discount  this  advantage,  for 
)ierishable  fruit  may  now  be  brought  over  very  long  distances  and, 
delivered  as  fresh  and  luscious  as  when  gathered. 

With  these  not  unfavourable  facts  before  tliem  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Committee  will  be  able  all  the  more  thoroughly  to  deal 
with  details  that  bear  upon  cultivation  pure  and  simple.  There 
are,  of  course,  anomalies  of  transit  to  be  inquired  into.  It  is 
still  the  fact  that  proportionately  fruit  may  be  sent  at  cheaper 
rates  from  Kent  to  the  great  northern  cities  than  from  Kent  to 
London.  On  that  point  evidence  will  be  invited.  How  much 
can  be  done  to  stay  the  ravages  of  pests,  and  prevent  their 
appearance,  is  a  very  important  matter  for  inquir}’.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  place  upon  the  fruit  farmer  the  responsibility 
for  damage  done  by  posts  which  have  fastened  upon  his  acres 
and  made  sorties  elsewhere.  To  such  attempts  there  has  been 
violent  protest.  There  is  also  the  question  of  cidei’-making,  and 
the. causes  of  the  slight  falling  off  in  Apple  cultivation  for  this 
business.  I'pon  this  matter  much  light  will  no  doubt  be  thrown 
by  those  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  experiments  at  Mr. 
Neville-Grenville’s  Home  Farm,  towards  which  the  Board  of 
.\gi-icuUure  have  granted  £600.  Improvements  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  fruit  land,  the  best  methods  of  cultivation,  the  likeliest 
areas  for  cultivation,  the  development  of  the  trade  in  soft  fruiti 
for  iam-making,  as  now  carried  on  so  extensively  in  Kent,  in 
spite  of  heavy  importations  from  France,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Spain,  and  Italy;  the  making  of  fruit  pulp — all  these  are  fitting 
matters  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  which  has  been, 
appointed,  on  the  principle  that  if  any  inquiry  is  to  be  of  value 
it  must  cover  the  whole  subject  and  not  deal  with  separate 
branches. 


Pines. 

been  made  for  jiroduciiig  ripe  fiuii 
tliAii- "fi-o  1^''  "  British  grown  Pineapples,  from 

season  f  and  high  quality,  are  in  request  for  the  liondon 

season,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  attending  to  the  matter. 

lotto  ^^'ceUpnt  fruit,  especially  in  winter:  (har- 

tte  Rothschild,  and  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  plants,  which 
mwever  proini.^ing  now,  failed  to  show  fruit  during  Octoher  ami 

tini'l^"' throw  up  the  fruit  in  time  to  ripen  at  the 
ti  le  named.  Attention  must,  therefore,  be  directed  to  such 
as  attain  perfection  in  less  time,  as  the  Queens,  Enville,  and 
1  rovidcnce  varieties. 

Select  at  once  those  plants  which  have  an  enlarged  base  with 
^1  to  open  in  the  centre — evidence  that  the  fruit  will 

snoitly  be  visible^ — and  place  them  in  a  light  house  or  pit,  afford- 
a  brisk  bottom  heat,  .say  85deg  to  fiOdeg,  a  top  heat  of  GOdeg 
to  Rldeg  at  night,  lOdeg  to  7odeg  by  day,  artificially,  and  lOdeg 
to  loueg  oiore  froin  sun  heat.  When  the  external  conditions 
are  favourable  a  moderate  amount  of  ventilation  must  be  given, 
and  the  atmosphere  should  be  genial,  syringing  the  plant<s  once 
or  twice  a  week,  and  then  very  lightly,  damping  the  paths  and 
similar  surfaces  in  the  house,  except  the  hot-water  pipes,  on  fine 
arternoons.  Water  will  be  required  at  the  roots  about  every 
ten  days,  but  do  not  stop  it  until  the  soil  becomes  dry  and 
then  in  a  tepid  state  with  a  little  guano  (loz  per  gallon),  or  some 
other  fertiliser  on  it,  and  always  copiously,  driblets  doing  more 
harm  than  good. — Practice. 

Fruit  at  Christmas. 

(Concluded  from  peuje  GOo.) 

The  Banana  we  are  now  accu.stomed  to  see  at  all  times  and 
on  many  tables  will  now  be  found.  Oranges,  too,  in  abundance 
one  expects  to  find  at  Chri.stmas,  but  the  less  one  saj's  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  cheaper  grades  the  better,  perhaps  :  unless  a  liiorh 
puce  can  be  afforded,  this  fruit  is  as  well  left  out  of  the  des.?ert 
list  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Cranberries,  Pomegranates,  and 
other  sorts  are  on  offer,  and  many  or  most  of  these  we  can  never 
hope  to  jiroduce  in  marketable  quantities  in  this  country.  The 
same  may  also  be  remarked  in  connection  with  Pines,  good  fruits 
of'  these  being  procurable  at  four  or  five  shillings  apiece' — a 
price  which  is  not  likely  to  tempt  our  own  growers  to  put  home¬ 
grown  specimens  on  the  market.  To  have  a  fine  Pine  for 
Christmas  Day  was  once  the  ambition  of  many  gardeners,  but 
now  they  are  perforce  content  to  sve  foreign  produce  installed 
in  the  place  of  their  own  in-oducts.  This  does  not  apply  to  all 
gardens;  in  some  few  Pine  growing  is  still  carried  on,  but  they 
have  nearly  everywhere  been  crowded  out  of  existence  in  this 
country. 

The  dainty  boxes  of  crystalli.sed  fruits  so  very  much  in 
evidence  at  Christmas  are  to  be  met  with  on  every  hand.  It  is  a 
matter  of  some  sati.sfaction  that  not  nearly  all  of  them  are  from 
foreign  sources.  In  this  branch  of  fruit  preserving  some  of  cur 
leading  firms  hold  a  strong  hand,  but  it  is  not  of  such  utility  or 
importance  as  some  of  those  previously  mentioned.  It  may  thus 
bo  seen,  I  think,  that  only  the  poorest  of  the  poor  need  bo 
without  fruit  at  the  season  of  iieace  and  gooclwill,  aiicl  even 
they  are  frequently  catered  for  out  of  the  gooclwill  of  those  in 
better  circumstances.  May  another  Chris-tmas  find  ns  better 
supplied  ivith  those  hardy  fruits  of  our  own  growth,  which  are 
now  generally  recogni.sed  as  factors  towards  the  health  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  population,  and  may  a  steady  advance  be  made  in 
preserving,  by  native  effort,  a  greater  amount  in  the  best  pre¬ 
sentable  form,  not  only  at  the  joyous  time  of  Yulctide,  but  for 
all  times  of  shortage  and  scarcity. — Santa  Clau,s. 

Apple,  Ecklinville. 

Every  moderately  extensive  garden  in  the  South  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  England  also,  reliO'S  on  the 
Ecklinville  Apple  for  good  cooking  fruits  in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  Not  that  it  is  exclusively  depended  npon,  but  it  is  sucli 
a  generally  heavy  cropper  that,  if  Ecklinville  fails,  poor  must 
be  the  Apple  .supply  in  the  district.  At  Trinity  Grove,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  the  soil  is  a  warm  (one  had  almo,st"said  hot),  very 
sandy  loam,  this  fine  Apple  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest,  and 
the  fruits  are  yearly  of  a  large  size  (as  big  as  an  average 
Warner’s  King),  with  smooth,  bronzy,  brown-spotted  skin,  and 
of  solid  weight.  As  an  eating  Apple  it  is  not  despised  by 
numbers  of  pi'ople. 

Dr.  Hogg  says  that  "the  original  tree  was  raised  at  Ecklin- 
villo,  four  miles  from  Portaferry,  and  eighteen  from  Belfast,  by 
a  Scots  gardener  named  Logan,  about  the  beginning  of  last 
contury.”  The  tree  succeeds  either  in  orchard  or  garden  in 
any  form.  It  is  a  good  market  variety. 


Potatoes  £160  per  lb.  -£358,400  per  'I’on.— Messrs.  E.  \V.  King 
and  Co.,  Coggeshall.  Essex,  recently  paid  £160  for  11b.  of  the  new 
Potato  Eldorado. 
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The  “Daffodil  King’’  on  Tour— No,  13. 

{Condiidecl  from  parje  o9S,  lust  vol.) 

A  call  was  made  at  Erromanga,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  where  they  were  entertained  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Robert- 
,son,  a  Canadian,  who  had  the  courage  to  follow  uij  the  civilising 
of  the  natives  after  the  missionary  Williams  and  several  other 
pioneei’s  had  been  murdered  and  eaten.  Here  was  witnessed 
an  interesting  sight.  Mr.  Robertson  had  been  absent  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  for  some  months  and  returned  to  his  flock.  On  the  steamer 
casting  anchor  the  mission  station  was  alive  with  excited  natives, 
waiting  on  shore  to  give  their  pastor  a  welcome,  which  was  of  the 
heartiest  description,' flags  and  sundry  decorations  being  much 
in  evidence.  On  a  neighbouring  island  Mr.  Cheesman  got  the 
natives  to  collect  a  large  number  of  Zamias,  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  New  Hebrides  he  collected  many  Crotons  (Coditeums)  and 
other  plants  of  interest.  Some  of  the  natives  on  these  islands 
wear  armlets  of  boars’  tusks.  These  tusks  are  trained,  so  to  speak, 
and  boars  whose  tusks  are  desired  are  kept  tied  uii  and  carefully 
attended  to.  Some  native  huts  had  large  nulubers  hung  about, 
the  tu.sks  being  considered  sacred. 

The  missionaries  in  the  New  Hebrides  are  in  the  pay  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  There  are,  however,  missionaries 
scattered  over  the  South  Sea  Islands  unconnected  with  any 
.society,  working  in  their  own  way  and  at  their  own  expense. 
The  missionaries  on  the  Banks  Islands  are  in  the  pay  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  has  a  college  on  Norfolk  Island  for  the 
training  of  native  missionaries.  The  practice  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  is  to  establish  stations  where  the  natives  are  willing  to 
have  teachers,  and  these  are  occupied  by  natives  who  have  been 
approved  for  the  work,  and  thus  the  work  of  civilisation  is  pushed 
forward.  The  head  mi.ssion  stations  are  located  on  the  seaboard. 
The  London  Mi,ssionary  Society  has  a  hospital  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  under  the  care  of  skilled  missionary  doctors,  where 
natives  and  traders  are  treated.  There  Mr.  Barr  saw  a  fine 
young  fellow  being  treated,  the  son  of  a  charming  and  hospitable 
German  trader,  who  was  named  after  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Peter 
Veitch,  of  Exeter. 

On  the  return  journey  a  few  hours  were  again  spent  on  Norfolk 
Island,  and  Mr.  Cheesman  and  Mr.  Barr  made  an  expedition  and 
discovered  several  plants  of  interest  and  commercially  valuable. 
Arriving  back  at  tlie  starting  point  Mr.  Barr  journeyed  to  Free- 
mantle  and  Perth,  in  We.stern  Australia,  where  he  saw  Banksias 
in  great  numbers  and  variety.  He  travelled  northward  to  Cool- 
gardie  and  Calgourie,  both  of  which  are  desolate  looking  places. 
Schinus  molle,  or  Paper  Tree,  does  w'ell  thereabouts,  and  is  used 
for  street  planting ;  indeed,  it  was  the  only  con.siderable  plant  he 
.saw  in  these  parts  of  West  Australia.  From  here  he  .sailed  for  South 
Africa.  He  arrived  at  Capetown  on  the  8th  of  August,  1901,  and 
there  remained  till  the  1st  of  October,  1902,  wdien  martial  law  had 
ceased.  He  then  made  a  .six  months’  tour  through  Natal,  Trans¬ 
vaal,  and  Orange  River  Colony,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter 
of  this  record. 

South  Africa. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Vlakfontein,  and  around  Majuba 
Hill,  the  country  was  so  burnt  up  that  few  plants  were  seen. 
Natal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  contain  the  best  farming 
districts,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  Natal  is  sub-tropical 
and  has  within  its  borders  Pineapple  and  sugar  plantations. 
Ladybrand,  in  the  Orange  Colony,  has  remarkably  fertile  sur¬ 
roundings.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  tree  iilanting  around 
Johannesburg,  these  being  species  of  Blue  Gums  (Eucalyptus), 
which  have  taken  hold  and  have  already  developed  quite  into 
young  forests.  Generally  speaking,  Mr.  Barr  considered  Cape 
Colony  and  the  Transvaal  the  healthiest  parts  of  South  Africa. 

Stapelias  were  among  the  many  plants  collected  by  Mr.  Barr, 
and  at  Lobatsi,  in  Bechuanaland,  he  discovered  a  beautiful  speci¬ 
men  of  Decabelone  Barkleyi,  which  he  succeeded  in  sending  down 
to  Capetown  in  perfect  condition,  with  two  handsome  flowers, 
these  being  handed  over  to  Prof.  MacOwen  to  dry  and  preserve. 
The  largest  Stapelia  collected  had  flowers  lOin  in  diameter. 
“  But,”  remarked  Mr.  Barr,  “  there  is  one  in  Durban  Botanic 
Gardens  said  to  have  flowers  15in  across.”  Mr.  Chalwin,  curator 
of  the  Municipal  Gardens,  Capetown,  has  about  forty  .specimens 
of  Stapelias. 

Our  informant  had  not  a  great  deal  to  say  of  the  botanic 
gardens  of  South  Africa.  That  at  Grahamstown  “  carried  off  the 
palm,”  and  Mr.  Tidmansh  is  the  curator.  At  the  Graaf  Reinet 
Garden  the  superintendent  is  Mr.  C.  J.  -Hewlett,  while  at  Port 
Elizabeth  Mr.  L.  T.  Butters  is  curator.  There  is  here  a  really 
fine  collection  of  plants,  and  every  year  the  gardens  are  being 
greatly  improved.  This  means  considerable  labour,  as  the  soil 
lias  largely  to  be  removed  and  replaced  by  better  material.  North 
End  Park  is  superintended  by  a  brother  of  Mr.  Butters,  it  being 
exceptionally  smart.  There  is  also  a  South  End  Park;  well  laid 
out,  and  a  considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  it  by  the 
inclusion  of  a  kopje  with  indigenous  scrub,  by  which  it  is  intended 
to  preserve  examples  of  the  native  flora. 

Stellenbosch  (Cape  Colony)  has  always  been  noted  for  its 
superior  Grape  culture  for  wine-making.  Mr.  John  X.  Merriman 
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has  a  fruit  farm  there,  and  he  was  kind  enough  to  send  his  bailiff 
to  guide  Mr.  Barr  over  this  farm.  On  a  kopje  near  Mr.  Merri- 
man’s  house  there  are  quantities  of  Nerine  sarniensis.  Reverting 
to  the  wine,  the  best  red  and  white  wines  tasted  by  the  itinerant 
during  his  stay  in  South  Africa  were  those  made  by  Mrr  Merri- 
mau’s  bailiff.  The  whole  district  for  miles  round  was  noted  for 
its  wines.  The  vines  were  grown  as  bushes,  but  owing  to  the 
attacks  of  the  jiliylloxera  it  was  found  necessary  to  graft  them 
on  to  American  stocks. 

A  few  miles  out  from  Stellenbosch  Mr.  Barr  spent  a  day  or 
two  on  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Rhodes’  farms,  and  met  there  Mr. 
Pickstone.  (Incidentally  we  would  mention  that  Mr.  Pickstone 
visited  London  a  year  ago  in  order  to  make  fuller  preparations 
for  the  receiving  and  disposal  of  Cape  fruit  products  here,  and  he 
delivered  a  highly  interesting  lecture  on  fruit  culture  at  the 
Cape  before  the  Horticultural  Club.  This  lecture  was  really  a 
history  of  the  Rhodes  fruit  farms,  and  of  the  failures  and  suc¬ 
cesses  attending  the  venture.  For  these  reasons  it  is  very  valu¬ 
able,  and  it  is  printed  in  full  in  the  current  volume  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Journal,  Yol.  xxviii..  Parts  1  and  2, 
October,  1903.) 

Mr.  Barr  remarked  that  Mr.  Pickstone  was  satisfied  with 
what  he  saw,  and  learnt,  and  accomplished  in  London.  The 
Rhodes  fruit  farms  are  seven  in  number,  and  variously  placed — 
one  at  Groot  Drakenstein,  four  at  Wellington,  and  one  each  at 
Tulbagh  and  Stellenbosch.  The  total  acreage  is  12,000  to  15,000, 
and  the  crops  comprise  Peaches,  Api-icots,  Plums,  Nectarines, 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Guavas,  but  the  latter  were  not  remarkable. 

This,  and  the  concluding  paragraph  which  was  accidentally 
omitted  from  our  notes  of  Mr.  Barr’s  tour  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  completes  the  descriptive  series  under  this  head. 
Our  obligations  are  due  to  the  veteran  gentleman  for  so  patiently 
receiving  us  on  a  number  of  separate  evenings,  and  for  having 
read  the  proofs  of  the  transcriptions  as  they  were  prepared. 

The  Mammoth  Caves  of  Kentucky. 

The  following  paragraphs  were  omitted  from  the  notes  dealing 
with  the  United  States; 

From  Cincinnati  Mr.  Barr  went  to  the  Mammoth  Cave  of 
Kentucky.  In  this  the  tide  rises  and  falls.  The  fish  are  blind, 
and  it  is  a  long  rambling  place  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
curious.  The  tide  chanced  to  be  out  when  ho  paid  his  visit,  no 
boating  was  needed,  but  had  it  been  in,  some  part  of  the  cave 
would  necessarily  have  needed  the  use  of  a  boat.  The  people  of 
the  United  States,  however,  think  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  make 
long  journeys  to  see  it.  It  is  a  very  fatiguing  matter  to  no  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  the  veteran  says  he  is  much  inclined 
to  take  Douglas  Gerald’s  view  of  the  matter.  “  Father,”  says 
young  Douglas,  “  I  have  been  down  a  coalpit.”  “  Why  did  you 
do  so,  Douglas?”  said  the  father.  “Oh,  just  to  say  I  had  been 
down  a  coalpit.”  “  Well,  now,  could  you  not  just  as  well  have 
said  so  without  going  down?” 

The  traveller  was  told  Kentucky  was  all  more  or  less  honey¬ 
combed  w'ith  .similar  caverns.  This  particular  one  is  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  private  individual  who  has  erected  a  hotel,  and  has 
farmed  it  out.  Kentucky  is  one  of  the  States  where  the  coloured 
man  has  his  own  railway  compartments,  and  w’hites  are  not  allow-ed 
in  them,  nor  blacks  allowed  in  amongst  the  whites.  In  the 
Eastern  and  Western  States  there  is  no  distinction  in  this  respect 
to  the  colour  of  the  skin  in  railways.  “  I  should  not  be  surprised,” 
said  Mr.  Barr,  “  if  some  such  an  arrange-ment  is  soon  adopted  in 
South  Africa,  and  when  this  comes  it  will  be  better  for  all  con¬ 
cerned,  as  the  white  man  will  not  tolerate  in  South  Africa  a  black 
in  a  first  or  second  class  carriage,  and  the  guards  are  often  put 
to  their  wit’s  end  when  a  black  presents  himself  with  a  first  or  a 
second  class  ticket.  The  third  class  is  the  black  man’s  carriage ; 
it  docs  not  matter  how  well  dressed  the  black  man  is.  As  the 
blacks  rise  in  the  scale  I  am  quite  sure  they  will  demand  carriages 
of  their  own  in  three  grades ;  and,  on  the  whole,  despite  of  Exeter 
Hall,  I  am  sure  this  will  be  better  for  all  parties.  The  educated 
black  man  has  no  wish  to  force  himself  into  the  company  of  th(‘ 
whites.  I  had  this  from  the  lips  of  two  black  clergymen  when  at 
Grahamstown,  S.A.” 

- ■  • - 

Flowers  at  Christmas. 

One  of  the  prettiest  little  shows  I  have  ever  scon  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time  is  that  at  Pitt  House,  Bembridgo,  I.W.,  the  residence 
of  W.  Durnford,  Esq.  The  centre  stage  of  a  .span-roofed  green¬ 
house  is  filled  with  dwarf  white  Chrysanthemums,  variety  L. 
Canning,  which  forms  the  groundwork ;  and  among  these  are 
arranged  plants  of  Poinsettias  trained  clown  to  show  their  head 
towards  the  doorway,  at  a  sufficient  height  to  clear  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemums.'  The  green  foliage  and  sciarlet  bracts  of  the  Poin¬ 
settias  over  the  white  ground  are  exceedingly  effective.  The 
house  is  flanked  on  cither  side  with  well-flowered  jilants  of  double 
Primulas  in  variety.  Zonal  “  Geraniums,”  with  the  early  batch 
of  Tulips  and  Freesias  just  coming  out,  all  forming  a  pretty 
winter  collection  and  doing  great  credit  to  the  gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Norris. — C.  Orchard. 
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Societies. 


R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall,  January  Sib. 

On  Tuesday  last  there  was  a 
varied  exhibition  in  the  body  of  tlie 
Hall.  Me.ssrs.  Bunyard’.s  collection 
of  100  dishes  of  Apple.s  and  Pears 
furnished  a  rich  display,  and  though 
most  of  the  varieties  were  long  past 
their  natural  season  of  use,  yet  so 
well  kept  had  they  been  that  their 
texture  was  firm  and  fre.sh.  Messrs. 

Ware  had  a  host  of  hardy  i>lauts ; 

Lady  Plowden  sent  decorative  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  blooms;  and  Messrs. 

Veitch,  Cannell,  and  Cut  bush  were 
also'  well  represented.  Orchids  were 
not  very  numerous. 

We  took  the  opportunity  to  visit 
the  new  hall  at  Vincent^  Square. 

The  walls  are  at  full  height  on 
two  of  the  sides,  with  the  chimneys 
already  placed,  and  the  work  is  pro¬ 
gressing  rapidly.  The  garden  at 
Chiswick,  we  learn,  may  be  vacated 
by  May,  prior  to  which  date  the  fruit 
trees  and  some  other  stock  will  be 
sold.  The  collections  of  Paeonies  and 
Irises  are  being  removed  from  Chis¬ 
wick  to  Wisley  at  the  present  time. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard  (in  the  chair) ; 

■with  Messrs.  Henry  Esling,  W. 

Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean, 

Ed.  Beckett,  Horace  J.  Wright,  H.  Markham,  Geo.  Keif,  Owen 
Thomas,  G.  Reynolds,  F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  Willard,  Geo.  Thomas 
Miles,  G.  Norman,  A.  H.  Pearson,  and  J.  Jaejues. 

Mr.  J.  Willard,  Holly  Lodge,  Highgate,  staged  two  dishes  of 
Pears — Bergamotte  Esperen  and  Ea.ster  Beurre.  Sir  W.  D. 
Pearson,  Bart.  (gr. ,  Wm.  Wadds),  Paddockhunst,  Worth,  Sussex, 
staged  about  40  fruits  of  Tomato,  Winter  Beauty. 

Mr.  W.  Shuter  (gr.,  T.  Armstrong),  22,  Belsize  Grove,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  obtained  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  collection  of  16 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  and  a  few  Orange  fruits. 
The  Grapes  were  very  goed.  (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Maid¬ 
stone,  showed  a  collection  of  100  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears  of 
excellent  appearance.  The  most  seasonable  were,  perhaps. 
Striped  Beefing,  Wagener,  May  Queen,  Newton  Wonder,  Lord 
Derby  (now’  almost  too  ripe),  Alfriston,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Tower  of  Glamis,  and  Bramley’s 
Seedling.  The  Pears  comprised  Josephine  de  Malines,  Belle  des 
Arbres,  and  Mario  Benoist.  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal.) 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
James  O’Brien,  de  B.  Crawshav,  R.  Brooman  White  W.  Cobb, 
H.  T.  Pitt,  A.  A.  McBean,  F.  W.  Ashton,  J.  W.  Odell,  E.  Hill, 
W.  Boxall,  W.  H.  Young,  W.  H.  White,  J.  Wilson-Potter.  H. 
Little,  J.  G.  Fowler,  Jas.  Douglas,  N.  A.  Bilney,  H.  A.  Tracy, 
and  F.  Wellesley. 

.Very  few;  orchids  were  shown.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  had 
Cypripedium  x  Leeanum  Albertianum  (C.  Spicerianum  x  insigne 
Wallacei),  a  bold,  handsome  flow’er;  Laelio-cattleya  x  Coronis 
(0.  labiata  x  L.  cinnabarina),  very  show’y ;  Lselia  x  Icarius  (L. 
cinnabarina  x  L.  flava),  a  delightfully  sweet  tea-yellow  small 
flowered  hybrid  with  purple  lip ;  L.-c.  x  Pallas,  L.  x  Mrs.  M. 
Gratrix,  and  Sophro-cattleya  x  Saxa  (Sophronitis  grandiflora  x 
Cattleya  Trianae),  with  small  pink  flowers.  (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas  (gr.,  Duncan),  Warnham  Court,  staged 
cut  inflorescences  of  Calanthes  and  Cypripediums.  The  former 
Avere  very  vigorous,  long,  and  rich  in  colour.  (Silver  Banksian 
medal.)  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  had  Cyp.  insigne 
Sanderae  and  C.  x  Minos  Low’s  variety  (C.  Arthurianum  x  C. 
Leeanum).  Messrs.  CharlesAVorth  and  Co.',  Bradford,  staged  a 
choice  group,  in  Avhich  was  Cyp.  x  Dora  C’rawshaw  (C.  bellatulum 
X  C.  Charlesworthi  maximum).  (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs.  Chas. 
T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  John  Green,  Amos  Perry.  G. 
Reuthe,  C.  J.  Salter,  R.  M.  Wallace,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  H.  J.  Jones, 
Chas.  E.  Shea,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Wm.  J.  James,  Geo.  Paul,  Edwin 
Beckett,  Wm.  Howe,  Chas.  Dickson,  Geo.. Gordon,  H.  J.  Cutbush, 
and  James  Walker. 

Those  who  are  reconstructing  the  rock  gardens,  or  on  the 
look  out  for  suitable  alpine  plants,  Avould  have  found  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  varied  choice  in  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware’s  collection.  We  can 
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only  name  a  few  of  the  many  .subiects:  Galax  aphylla,  Hyperi¬ 
cum  olympicum  gracilis,  Sedum  dasyphyllum,  Santolina  incana, 
Globularia  trichosantha,  Acsena  inermis,  Veronica  loganoide.s, 
Sarracenia  purpurea,  hardy  Cyclamens  in  variety,  as  well  as 
Sempervivums,  hardy  Opuntias,  Mesembryanthemum  uncinatum, 
Avith  glaucous,  fieshy  stems.  (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N.,  staged  cut 
blooms  of  Carnations — Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks,  Avhite;  Wm.  H.  Cut¬ 
bush,  a  fringed  petalled  scarlet  crimson,  Avith  a  dash  of  pale 
violet,  a  SAveet  and  good  floAver.  These  tAvo  contrast  Avell.  Sir 
Hector  McDonald,  striped  pink  and  Avhite  ;  and  Miss  M.  Hub¬ 
bard,  yelloAv.  (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  SAvanley,  sent  up  a  bank  of  Coleus 
thrysoideus,  Moscho.sma  riparium,  Canua  Jean  Tissot  (scarlet), 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  Begonia,  and  the  pips  of  China  Primulas  laid 
in  boxes.  These  represented  16  A’arieties,  all  of  Avhich  Avere  very 
pleasing,  especially  Cannell’s  Pink,  Emperor  Improved,  H.  Can¬ 
nell,  and  Cannell’s  White.  (Silver  Banksian  medal). 

Mr.  H.  Whateley,  The  Nurseries,  Kenilworth,  staged  the 
neAV  late  Avhite  Chrysanthemum,  Harry  Whateley,  a  sport  from 
Niveus.  It  received  an  aAA’ard  of  merit  last  year.  The  petals 
are  bifurcated,  giving  the  blooiuvs  a  fringed  appearance.  The 
neAV  Adam’s  YelloAv,  from  Mr.  Adam  (avIucIi  is  a  dandelion 
yelloAv)  Avas  also  shoAvn. 

Lady  PloAvden  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke),  The  Gardens,  Aston 
RoAvant  Hou.se,  via  Wallingford,  contributed  a  display  of  cut 
Chrysanthemums,  Avhich  filled  the  length  of  one  table.  It  Avas 
remarkable  as  coming  from  a  private  garden,  and  the  varieties 
were  L.  Canning,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Francois  Pilon,  Mrs.  Bantry 
(a  blush  .single  Avith  spreading  Tietals),  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  (Jap), 
King  of  Plumes,  Mrs.  H.  Neville,  Nellie  Pockett,  Glorious  (a 
chestnut  crim.son  Jap),  Golden  Star,_  Harold  Wells  (sulphury 
yelloAv),  and  one  or  tAvo  other  forms.  (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Me,ssrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  S.W., 
staged  Jacobinia  chrysostephana,  the  plants  being  in  Sin  pots 
and  carrying  tAvo  terminal  inflorescences  at  the  apex  of  the  Avoody 
green  shoots,  a  foot  high;  Peristrophe  speciosa,  purple  floAvers  ; 
Jacobinia  cocciiiea.  Coleus  thyrsoideus,  and  Moschosma  riparium 
Avere  also  on  vicAV.  (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Cyclamens  came  from  Hugh  Loav  and  Co.,  of  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Loudon,  N.,  the  plants  being  vigorous  and  well  floAvercd,  Avith 
plenty  of  buds  to  follow. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  had  choice  dAvarf  evergreen 
shrubs  in  pots,  including  Euonymus  Sih’er  Gem,  a  broader  leaved 
A'ariet.y  than  E.  radicans.  Their  Aucuba  maculata,  with  yelloAV 
foliage  and  crimson  berries,  Ava.s  exceedingly  beautifid,  and  makes 
a  fiiu'  decorative  i)ot  .subject.  Hedera  flavescens,  the  Golden 
Ivy,  is  a  gem  :  and  their  bushy  plants  of  Kurya  latifolia  Averc 
admirable.  Hedera  inaderiensis  variegata  furnishes  a  white  and 
green  leaA’od  Ivy  for  Avarm  Avails.  The  Daphne  indica  rubra, 
.shoAvn  here  in  a  round  hamper,  Avere  A-ery  healthy  and  vigorous. 
(Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Cutbush  .staged  a  choice  hardy  shrub  and  plant  group, 
including  the  Winter  Heliotrope  (Petasites  fragrans).  Iris  histrix, 
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I.  liistrioicles,  double  white  Primula,  and  well  berried  plants  of 
Pdrnettya  mucronata  rosea.  (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

.  Mr.  K.  J.  Woollard.  107,  High  Street.  Waltham  Cross,  S.W., 
showed  what  he  termed  a  van  heater.  This  is  of  the  ordinary 
railway  carriage  type,  but  of  tin,  and  is  not  heated  with  water, 
but  by  a  patent  fuel,  which,  when  once  ignited,  burns  by  slow 
combustion.  The  heater  will  be  useful  for  plant  vans  and  other 
purposes.  “  Beetlecnte  ”  was  also  on  view,  as  well  as  “  Floral- 
Aid  ”  and  Pattisson’s  horse  lawn-boots. 

Certificates  and  Awards. 

Bulhopliijllum  microjpetalmn  (Roy.  Bot.  (tcls.,  Dublin).  —  The 
sepals  are  small  (iin.)  and  tliiek,  and  form  a  triangle.  The  flowers 
m-e  dark  purplish  and  green,  in  short  racemes.  Bot.  Cert. 

Epidendrum  Coojierianum  (Roy.  Bot.  Gds.,  Dublin). — This  is  a 
Brazilian  species,  with  clustered  racemose  inflorescences.  The  lip 
expands  disc-like  at  the  extremity  of  the  protruding  column,  and  is 
rose-purple  in  colour.  The  insignificant  segments  are  brownish. 
Bot.  Cert. 

Maxillaria  macrura  (Roy.  Bot.  Gds.,  Dublin).— The  petals  and 
sepals  are  Jin.  broad,  and  about  4in.  long.  The  acute,  shield-shaped 
lip  is  yellow,  with  purple  lines.  Bot.  Cert. 

Maxillaria  cucullata  (Roy.  Bot.  Gds.,  Dublin). — The  sepals  are  an 
inch  long,  and  cinnamon  coloured.  The  petals  are  smaller,  and  the  lip 
is  nearly  black.  Bot.  Cert. 

Moscliosma  riparium  (.J.  Veiteh  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  Cannell  and 
Sons). — This  plant  has  ‘  got  about  ”  a  good  deal  since  its  introduction 
some  years  ago  to  Kew.  Messrs.  Veiteh  were  first  to  bring  it  before 
gardeners,  who  speedily  saw  in  it  a  very  useful  winter  plant.  It  is  a 
Labiate  with  somewhat  Nettle-like  leaves,  the  edges  being  erenate, 
and  the  dai’k  Avoody  stems  run  out  into  graceful  inflorescences  of  dull 
whitish  flowers,  having  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  Astilbe 
japoniea.  The  floAvers  fall  in  foggy  Aveather,  but  it  is  a  good  plant  for 
a  Avarm  greenhouse.  A.M. 

Bristol:  Rock  Plants. 

The  Bristol  and  District  Gardcnens’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  held  its  usual  meeting'  at  St.  John’s  Rooms  on 
Thursday,  December  31,  ult.,  Mr.  W.  E.  Budgett  presiding, 
supported  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Greenslade,  both  gentlemen  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  the  Avork  of  the  Society.  The  formal  business 
of  the  evening  having  been  finished,  the  chairman  introduced 
Mr.  Clarke,  representing  the  Bath  As.sociation,  and  invited  him 
to  give  his  lecture  on  Rock  Plants.  The  lecturer  carefully 
explained  the  formation  of  the  rock  garden  in  the  minutest 
details,  and  gave  a  list  of  the  plants  most  suited  for  planting. 
He  strongly  advised  a  careful  study  of  Nature  before  attempting 
to  imitate.  Several  members  of  the  Bath  brethren  accompanied 
Mr.  Clarke,  and  they,  too,  recen-ed  a  Avarm  Avelcome  from  their 
Bristol  friends.  Prizes  for  2  pots  of  Roman  Hyacinths  Avere 
aAvardecl  to  1st  Mr.  Jones;  2nd,  Mr.  George  White  (gr.  Mr. 
Price).  A  certificate  of  merit  Avent  to  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Fisher 
(gr,  Mr.  Shelton)  for  a  plant  of  Dendrobium  formosum. 

Hull :  Potting,  Soils,  and  Watering. 

On  Tuesday,  December  16,  Mr.  G.  P.  Leadbetter  occupying 
the  chair,  Mr.  Gaut,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Leeds,  de- 
liA'ercd  a  lecture  to  the  members  of  the  Hull  and  District 
Horticultural  on  the  subject  of  “  Potting  Plants,  Soils,  and 
Watering."  At  the  outset  the  lecturer  explained  that  his  in¬ 
tention  Avas  to  .speak  of  the  general  principles  underlying  the 
practice,  and  in  this  he  admirably  succeeded.  Proceeding,  he 
gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  three  principal  constituents  of 
l)otting  composts,  viz.,  peat,  loam,  and  leaf  soil.  Speaking  of 
the  difference  between  "upland”  and  “bog”  peat,  he  dis¬ 
countenanced  the  use  of  the  latter  for  potting  purposes,  inform¬ 
ing  his  hearers  that  it  Avould  soon  render  the  whole  compost  sour. 

Loam,  the  ideal  gardening  soil,  Avas  advised  to  be  cut  from 
an  old  pasture  (preferably  fed  by  sheep  and  deer),  to  a  deiJth  not 
exceeding  Sin,  and  in  the  autumn.  Where  AvircAvorm  Avas  pre¬ 
valent  it  Avould  be  better  to  delay  the  cutting  until  these  pests 
were  driven  by  frost  into,  the  loAver  layers  of  soil.  Leaf  soil  Avas 
said  to  be  rich  in  nitrogen,  but  deficient  in  potash,  but  Avas 
doubly  A’aluable  on  account  of  its  absorbent  and  moisture-re¬ 
taining  properties.  Mr.  Gaut  next  emphasised  the  importance 
of  aeration,  moistui'e,  and  plant  food  in  potting  soils,  and  dAvelt 
in  detail  under  each  of  the  three  heads. 

Briefly  referring  to  the  manner  of  crocking,  the  able  speaker 
[jassed  to  the  Avatering,  in  Avhicli  he  contended  the  chief  re- 
((uisites  Avere  observation  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
grower.  The  general  principles  governing  the  practice  Avere 
lucidly  explained,  and  after  endeaAmuring  to  describe  Avhen 
water  should  be  supplied  to  a  plant,  the  lecturer  brought  his 
excellent  treatise  to  a  clo.se.  The  discussion  Avhich  folloAvecl 
was  replete  Avith  instruction,  and  both  speakers  and  listeners 
were  no  doubt  able  to  say  :  “  Greatly  instructed,  I  shall  hence 
depart.  haA’ing  my  fill  of  knoAvledge.”  A  A'ery- hearty  vote  of 
thanks  wa.s  accorded  to  Mr.  Gaut. 


AND  COTTAGE  GARDENER. 


Beckenham  Horticultural. 

On  Friday,  January  1,  Mr.  .John  Gregory,  of  Croydon.  gaA'e 
a  very  entertaining  and  instructive  lecture  on  "  Wall  and  Water 
Gardening,”  illu.strated  by  lantern  slides,  ail  of  AA’hich  Avere  from 
the  lecturer’s  own  photographs.  A  series  of  pictures  Avere  first 
throAvn  on  the  screen  shoAving  hoAv  effectively  Mr.  Hudson,  of 
Gunnersbury,  had  dealt  Avith  an  un.sightly  portion  of  the  garden 
by  erecting  a  Avail  imitating  old  ruins,  and  planting  the  same 
Avith  suitable  plants.  Other  pictures  of  Gunnersbury  shoAved  th? 
beautiful  Water  Lilies  for  which  the  garden  is  famous,  the  lec¬ 
turer  remarking  the  good  AA'ork  in  hybridising  the  Water  Lily 
by  Mr.  Hudson.  As  the  pictures  Avere  placed  on  the  iscreen  Mr. 
Gregory  gavm  necessary  explanation,  and  also  gaA^e  practical 
information  as  to  construction,  planting,  plants  to  use,  &c.  A 
fcAv  que.stions  were  put  to  the  lecturer,  who  gave  the  desired 
information,  after  Avhich  the  audience  tendered  him  a  hearty 
appreciation  of  his  lecture.  At  a  previous  meeting  Mr.  Richard 
Martin,  of  Messrs.  T.  S.  M'are,  Feltham,  gave  a  lecture  on 
herbaceous  plants.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  “Ware’s”  Avould  be  an  expert,  and  members  and 
friends  AA’ere  highly  pleased  Avith  Mr.  Martin,  and  tendered  him 
hearty  applause. — T.  C. 

Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Horticultural. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  Avas  held  in  the  Town 
Hall  on  December  29,  Avhen  Mr.  A.  Ransom  presided  ov'er  a  good 
attendance  of  members,  avIio  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  A  very  satisfactory  report  and  balance-.sheet  AA'ere 
presented  by  the  committee.  Starting  the  year  with  an  adverse 
balance,  and  Avith  the  aid  of  a  guarantee  fund,  the  outlook  Avas 
anything  but  brilliant ;  but  by  considerable  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  committee,  and  good  fortune  in  regard  to  the  AAeather, 
the  Society  starts  the  year  1904  Avith  a  farmurable  balance  of 
£36  13s.  7d.  This  is  in  a  great  mea.sure  due  to  the  excellent 
gate  at  the  Summer  ShoAV. — £145  7s.  Od.,  exceeding  any  previous 
takings  for  eighteen  years.  At  the  Chrysanthemum  ShoAv 
£118  10s.  9d.  Avas  taken,  a  slight  deficiency  compared  Avith  pre¬ 
vious  years. 

The  Society  is  pursuing  a  go-ahead  policy  for  the  coming  year, 
having  taken  over  the  East  Anglian  Daffodil  ShoAv,  Avhich  has  for 
the  past  three  years  been  successfully  carried  on  under  the  joint 
management  of  Mr.  John  AndreAvs  (the  Avell-knoAvn  secretary  of 
the  Woodbridge  Society)  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Stubbs,  of  the  Ichthemic 
Guano  Company.  The  Daffodil  ShoAv  AA'ill  be  held  on  April  13; 
July  6  has  been  provisionally  fixed  as  the  date  of  the  Summer 
ShoAv,  and  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  Avill  be  held  on  NoA'ember 
8  and  9.— E.  C. 

- - 

Obituary. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Fidler. 

We  record  Avith  deep  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Fidler, 
head  of  the  firm  of  Me.ssrs.  Fidler  and  Sons,  seed  and  Potato 
mei'chants.  Friar  Street,  Reading,  Avhich  occurred  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  Warrenside,  Caversham,  on  the  26th  ult.  Mr.  hhdlev 
visited  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  during  the  Smithfield 
ShoAV,  Avhen  he  appeared  in  his  usual  good  health  ;  but,  uijon 
returning  home,  it  Avas  found  that  he  had  contracted  a  severe 
chill.  Avhich  developed  into  pneumonia. 

The  son  of  a  market  gardener  Avho  established  locally  a 
business  of  mode.st  proportions  in  1856,  the  late  Mi'.  Fidler  AA  a;; 
a  native  of  Reading,  and  spent  the  Avhole  of  his  commercial 
life  in  the  tOAvn,  first  of  all  in  association  Avith  market  garden¬ 
ing  and  fruit  groAving,  afterAvards  forming  the  foundation  of 
the  important  seed  business  noAV  flourishing  in  Friar  Street. 
The  prominent  position  occupied  by  the  firm  as  seed  Potato 
specialists  is  entirely  due  to  his  foresiglit,  initiatrte,  and  energy. 
In  Reading  itself  he  exerted  himself  to  a.ssist  in  efforts  for  the 
toAvn’s  Avelfare.  Various  building  projects  he  began  and  com¬ 
pleted,  such  as  the  County  Court  Offices,  the  Arcade,  and  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  Avhich  constitute  features  of  prominence  in 
Reading.  He  gave  stimulus  to  electricity  as  a  means  for 
illumination,  and  Avas  a  director  of  the  Reading  Electric  light 
Company.  Genial  of  disposition  and  tireless  of  industry,  Mr. 
Fidler  found  recreation  in  efforts  on  behalf  of  more  than  one- 
sphere  of  beneficence.  The  decease^  gentleman  leaves  <a  AvidoAv 
and  ten  children  ;  tAi  o  of  his  sons,  Messrs.  .1 .  C.  and  W.  T. 
Fidler,  have  been  associated  Avith  him  for  some  time,  and  Ai  ill 
continue  the  business.  The  funeral  took  place  last  WednesdaAq 
the  30th  idt.,  at  Mapledurham.  Oxon. 

Those  Avhose  pursuit  lies  in  horticulture  Avill  regret  to  hear 
that  its  ranks  have  been  depleted  by  the  decease  of  Mr.  W.  Horne, 
senior,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  Horne  and  Sons,  of  Roche.ster, 
Kent,  Avhich  took  jilace  on  Saturday,  January  2,.  at  the  age  of 
fifty-four  years. 
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A  Water  Garden. 


Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 


Of  late  years  considerable  attention  lias  been  paid  to  beauti¬ 
fying  the  waterside  with  plants  conspicuous  for  their  flowers  or 
for  their  foliage,  and  many  charming  effects  (observes  “  Garden¬ 
ing  Illustrated  ”)  have  been  attained  where  the  water  margins 
have  been  laid  out  with  thoughtful  care  and  taste.  Nothing  is 
so  good  for  floating  on  the  water  as  Marliac’s  hardy  AA  ater  Lilies. 
Of  these  there  are  numerous  varieties  now  in  commerce,  of  which 
the  three  most  distinct  are  Nynipluea  Marliacea  albida  (the 
finest  wliite),  N.  M.  chromatella  fa  charming  pale  yellow),  and 
N.  M.  gloriosa  (rich  carmine-red).  There  are  many  others  of 
intermediate  tints  which  are  pretty,  and  the  smaller  flowered 
forms  of  N.  Laydekeri  are  attractive.  The  Water  Crowfoot 
(Ranunculus  floribundus),  Villarsia  nymphseoides  (the  yellow 
Buckbean),  and  Pontederia  cordata,  with  its  blue  blooms,  are  all 
pretty  water  plants.  For  the  shallow  margin  of  pond  or  lake, 
Aruni  Lilies  (Richardia)  form  a  mo.st  exquisite  finish;  but, 
although  these  are  sometimes  grown  in  the  open  as  far  north 
as  Scotland,  it  is  not  wise  to  recommend  them  except  for  the 
south-west  of  Ireland.  In  a  lake  in  Cornwall  they  grow  in  their 
thousands,  and  present  a  delightful  picture  in  the  early  days  of 
June  when  in  full  bloom.  The  Great  Spearwort  (Ranunculus 
Lingua)  is  a  handsome  plant  for  growing  in  shallow  water,  and 
produces  a  quantity  of  large  yellow  flowers. 

For  damp  banks  running  down  to  the  water’s  edge  numerous 
flowering  plants  are  available.  In  such  a  position  Primula 
japonica  grows  i-ampantly.  The  Japanese  Iris  laevigata  or 
kaompferi  also  succeeds  well  by  the  waterside,  its  large,  wide¬ 
spread  flowers  being  very  handsome,  as  does  the  smaller  flowered 
I.  sibirica,  while  the  yellow  Water  Flag  of  our  meadows  (I.  pseud- 
acorus)  and  its  variegated  form,  with  their  noble  sword  leaves, 
are  decorative  even  when  out  of  flower.  Day  Lilies,  Solomon’s 
Seal,  Globe-flowers  (Trollius),  the  Summer  Snowflake  (Leucojum 
aestivum),  and  Spiraeas  in  variety  may  all  be  naturalised  around 
pond  margins,  and  such  wild  flowers  as  the  Marsh  Marigold, 
yellow  and  iDurple  Loosestrife  (Lysimachia  and  Lythrum),  and 
V/illow  Herb  (Epilobium)  grow  naturally  in  a  like  site,  while 
Mimulus  when  established  often  spreads  freely.  For  fine  form 
we  have  the  Gunneras,  G.  manicata  producing  leaves  10ft  in 
diameter,  Rhubarbs,  the  Butter  Bur  (Petasites),  the  Water- 
Dock  (Ruinex),  and  many  graceful  Reeds,  such  as  the  Giant 
Reed  (Arundo  Donax),  the  Bulrush  (Typha),  the  Flowering  Rush 
(Butomus),  Sweet  Sedge  (Acorus  Calamus),  with  Phragmites, 
Scirpus,  and  Carex.  Golden  and  Cardinal  Willows  should  not 
be  forgotten,  as  their  bright  colours  are  indispensable  for  winter- 
effect,  arrd  the  Royal  Fern  (Osrrruirda)  flourishes  nowhere  so  well 
as  by  the  waterside.  In  planting  lake  margins,  care  should  be 
taken  rrot  to  overcrowd  the  verge.  Water  herrrmed  in  by  a 
barrier  of  tall  arrd  thick-growing  .subjects  is  worse  than  if  its 
circumference  is  devoid  of  plants.  Things  should  be  naturally 
grouped,  with  open  spaces  here  arrd  there,  so  that  the  water 
may  be  approached  from  various  poirrts  and  the  effect  studied 
without  hindrarree  from  irrtervening  vegetation. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Win.  CTibran  and  Son,  10  and  12,  Market  Street,  Manchester. — Seeds. 
W.  Cutbuslr  and  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. — 1,  Floiver, 
VegetaMe,  and  Farm  Seeds;  2,  Trees  and  Shrn.bs ;  3,  Hardy  Iler- 
haceoHS,  Alpine,  and  Bulbous  Plants  ;  4,  Roses  ;  .5,  Fruit  Trees. 

E.  P.  Dixon  and  Sons,  Hull. —  Seeds. 

W.  Drunnrrond  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  57  and  58,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin. — 
Seeds. 

Fisher,  Son  and  Sibray,  Ltd.,  4,  Market  Street,  Sheffield. — Seeds. 

.John  Foi-bes,  Buecleuch  Nurseries.  Hawick,  N.B. — Seeds. 

W.  Laing,  Sirtton,  Surrey. — Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 

T.  Methven  and  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. — Seeds. 

W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. — Seeds. 

.7.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  LoAvdham,  Notts. — Seeds. 
.7.  Spink,  Summit  Road,  Nursery,  Walthamstow,  N.E. — Chrysan¬ 
themums. 

Toogood  and  Sons,  Southampton. — Seeds. 

Albert  F.  Cpstonc,  35,  Church  Street,  and  1,  Mai-ket  Street,  Rotherham, 
Yorks. — Seeds. 

R.  Veitch  and  Son,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter. — Seeds,  Implements, 
Sundries. 

- m  I - 

Miscellaneous  Note.— Cadbury’s  Cocoa. 

Gardeners  in  bothies  are  extensive  users  of  the  various  cocoa 
preparations,  becau.Se  of  their  facility  in  being  made  utilisablc, 
and  also  because' of  their  nutritious  qualities.  In  this  place  we' 
desire 'to  name  and  recommend  Cadbury’s  Cocoa  as  a  pure,  whole¬ 
some,  and  refreshing  drink.  As  a  .sustaining  and  warming 
draught  it  is  perhaps  used  in  every  bothy,  the  jmung  men  finding 
it  the  acme  of  perfection  for  their  purposes  at  all  times,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  just  before  “  turning  out  ”  in  these  cold,  damp,  wintry 
mornings.  As  with  the  young  gardeners,  so  with  many  of  the 
other  employes  on  estates,  the  facility  of  preparing  tliis  cocoa 
in  a  utilisabie  form  causes  it  generally  to  be  in  demand. 


The  Eilitor  welcomes  sherJ  letters  from  under  gardeners.  Letters  should  be  oon- 
lined  to  500  words  in  length,  should  he  written  only  on  one  side  of  thep.vper, 
as  clearly  as  possible  with  one  inch  space  at  both  top  and  bottom,  as  well 
as  at  the  sides.  '1  he  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  must  accompany 
all  communications,  not  necessarily  for  pubiication,  hut  as  a  guarantee' of 
good  faith.  If  these  point.s  are  not  respected,  the  letterscannot  be  considered. 


Principles  of  Propriety. 

In  tinswer  to  the  few  “  mode.st  ”  remark.s  made  l)y  “An 
English  Foreman”  (page  544,  last  vol.)  on  my  recent  contribu¬ 
tion,  I  beg  space  for  a  reply.  “  Nine-tenths  of  the  young  men  in 
England  spend  too  nmeh  time  in  public-hou.ses  and  pleasure 
.seeking.”  Your  correspondent  considers  this  an  offence  to 
young  Englishmen.  I  ask  ;  Are  there  no  other  young  men  beside 
Englivsh  in  England?  Some  of  my  own  countrymen  are  quiie 
as  bad,  and  indeed,  considering  the  very  high  opinion  held  of 
Scotsmen  in  general,  it  looks  wor.so  for  them  than  for  young 
Englishmen,  who  rejoice  in  the  good  ale  of  “  Old  England.” 
Judging  by  the  tone  of  your  corre.spondent’s  letter,  he  seems 
to  have  no  small  amount  of  antipathy  for  Scotsmen.  I  should 
like  to  assure  him  that  my  feelings  towards  Englishmen  are 
good  and  hearty.  Nevertheless,  if  “  English  Foreman  ”  desires 
to  prove  my  a.s.sertion,  let  him  get  further  afield  into  pa.stures 
new,”  a  little  further  away,  and  perhaps  by  the  time  he  has 
roamed  over  Scotland  and  England,  I  trust  he  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  this  painful  fact,  that  “  nine-tenths  of  the  young  men 
in  England  spend  too  much  time  in  public-homses  and  pleasure 
seeking.”  Furthermore,  allow  me  to  say  that  this  statement 
has  beefi,  and  is  now,  acknowledged  by  his  own  countrymen  of 
no  mean  position,  with  regret. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  an  “English  Foreman”  if  he 
has  the  good  fortune  to  belong  to  the  remaining  tenth  of 
young  men  who  take  the  profession  .seriously.  As  to  the  latter 
part  of  “  English  Foreman’s  ”  letter,  it  is  really  amusing.  If 
I  take  a  snack  of  bread  and  cheese  in  the  potting  shed  must 
the  others,  who  prefer  a  smoke,  come  running  from  one  end 
of  the  place  to  the  other?  He  might  have  given  me  more 
credit.  I  daresay  if  my  letter  to  the  Journal  was  forwarded 
to  “  English  Foreman,”  he  would  probably  find  a  number  of 
“  t’s  ”  uncrossed  and  “  i’s  ”  undotted. 

He  asks  me  to  give  him  a  character  of  Scotsmen  ;  it  would 
be  certainly  out  of  place  to  eulogise  my  own  countrymen  in 
this  discussion,  but  for  the  benefit  of  readers  I  trust  you  will 
find  space  for  answers  to  this  que.stion :  “Why  are  Scots 
gardeners  preferred  to  English?  ” — “Scot,”  Berkshire. 

The  Gardeners  of  the  Future. 

Just  a  word  about  the  gardeners  of  the  future,  the  young  men 
or  journeymen  of  to-day.  I  hope  they  will  .see  and  note  the  signs 
of  the  times  and  get  a  sound  training  in  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
plants,  alpines,  aquatics,  floAvering  or  evergreen  shrubs  and 
trees.  Never  Avere  good  kitchen  gardeners  and  fruit  and  A-ege- 
table  groAvers  more  in  request  than  they  are  to-day.  Our  pre¬ 
sent  day  young  gardeners  and  probationers  haA^e  a  strange  yearn¬ 
ing  to  be  “  under  glass,”  and  so-  they  often  obtain  an  unequal  or 
one'-sided  training.  These  men  often  fail  Avhen  they  obtain  all¬ 
round  situations  Avhere  outdoor  gardening  is  thought  to  be  as 
important  as  or  even  more  so  than  that  in  the  glass  houses.  Of 
the  many  young  men  I  have  had  through  my  hands  I  have  usually 
found  the  outdoor  .students  more  .successful  Avhen  they  left  me 
and  Avent  to  other  places  than  Avere  those  Avho  preferred  to  potter 
about  under  a  glass  roof.  Young  men  noAvadays  have  advantages 
quite  out  of  the  reach  of  men  Avho  started  tAventy  or  thirty  years 
ago.  There  are  books  and  illustrated  papers,  lectures,  classes, 
and  technical  schools  or  institutes  in  all  large  towns  and  in  many 
of  the  villages  throughout  the  countrju  KnOAA'ledge  is  in  these 
days  obtainable  by  all,  and  knoAvledge  is  not  only  poAver,  but 
profit  and  pleasure  as  Avell. 

Most  good  employers  and  their  gai-deners  afford  facilities  for 
self-in.struction  to  their  men,  and  this  is  best  done,  as  I  belier-e, 
Avithout  any  coddling  or  over-persuasion.  It  is  not  .so  mnch 
Avhat  you  give  as  aa  hat  you  enable  a  man  to  earn  or  Avin  for  him¬ 
self — it  is  not  Avliat  is  taught,  but  AA-hat  men  are  led  to  learn  for 
themselves— that  does  them  and  the  nation  at  large  the  most 
good.  Above  all,  young  men  should  bo  told  and  shoAA'n  early 
in  their  career  that  it  is  not  mere  knoAvledge  as  knoAvledge,  but 
the  practical  application  of  good  lessons  Avell  learned,  that  Is 
really  .serviceable  in  the  Avorld’s  progress.  The  great  thing  for 
yonng  gardeners  to  do  is'  to  learn  the  principles  of  horticultural 
science  or  the  basal  rules  of  the  craft  first,  as  they  may  do 
i-eadily  in  Macmillan’s  primers  on  horticulture,  geology,  botany, 
logic,  political  economju  and  chemistry.  DraAving  to  scale  and 
a  moderate  ability  in  freehand  sketching  are  one  of  the  best  aids 
a  gardener  can  posse.ss  in  his  calling.  A  rude  pencil  or  pen 
diagram  Avith  measurements  added  in  figures  is  better  than  either 
A'erbal  or  Avritten  description,  and  Avill  save  time,  trouble,  mis¬ 
apprehension,  and  labour  in  many  Avays.  Finally,  young 
gardeners  must  learn  all  the  constants  or  set  rules  of  garden 
craft,  even  though  as  master  gardeners  they  mav  modify  or  even 
noAv  and  then  break  them. — F.  W.  BcRHinaK  (in  R.H..S.  Journal). 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

CHERRY  HOUSE. — Tlie  trees  in  tlie  house  usually  staited 
at  the  end  of  the  old  or  beginning  of  the  new  year  are  fairly 
on  the  move,  when  the  day  temperature,  in  order  to  ensure 
.steady  progress,  must  be  kept  at  SOdeg  to  55deg.  If  the  days 
are  bright,  air  should  l)e  admitted,  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
keeping  the  temperature  from  rising  above  65deg,  maintaining 
it  from  sun  heat  at  GOdeg  to  Godeg,  admitting  a  little  air  at 
GOdeg,  more  at  55deg,  above  which  a  free  circulation  of  air 
must  be  allowed,  and  when  the  temperature  declines  to  Godeg 
<!lo.se  the  house  for  the  day.  The  night  temperature  should 
.still  be  kept  at  40deg  to  4Gdeg  artificially.  Syringe  the  trees 
in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon  if  the  weather  is  bright, 
but  if  the  day  be  didl  it  will  suffice  if  the  borders  and  other 
•surfaces  are  damped  whenever  they  become  dry.  Examine 
the  borders,  supply  water  if  necessary,  moistening  them 
thoroughly,  the  water  not  being  loss  or  much  higher  in  tem¬ 
perature  than  that  of  the  house.  Trees  in  pots — the  mo.st 
desirable  mode  of  forcing  Cherries — must  be  well  supplied  with 
water,  repeating  the  applications  as  necessary  to  ensure 
thorough  moisture  in  the  soil  without  making  it  sodden  and 
.sour. 

CUCUMBERS. — Where  winter  Cucumbers  are  not  grown, 
jdants  for  the  early  supply  of  fruit  should  now  be  prepared, 
sowing  the  seeds  singly  in  3in  pots  half  filled  with  soil,  so  as 
to  leave  space  for  top-dressing  when  required.  Plunge  .the 
pots  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat  near  the  glass,  or  where  this  is 
not  forthcoming  place  on  shelves  and  cover  with  a  pane  of 
glass,  removing  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  just  clear  of  soil. 
The  house  must  have  a  temperature  of  Godeg  to  7Gdeg  by 
artificial  means.  These  plants  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  in 
about  a  month  for  planting  in  houses,  pits,  or  frames,  and  will 
supply  fruit  during  the  month  of  April  onwards.  Where  con¬ 
venience  for  raising  the  plants  for  planting  in  frames  does  not 
exist,  seed  should  be  sown  in  pots  placed  in  a  hotbed  as  advised 
under  IMelons. 

IN  THE  CASE  OF  WINTER  CUCUMBERS  care  to 
husband  the  sun  heat  is  important,  giving  a  little  air  if  the 
weather  be  mild  and  calm  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and 
close  early  in  the  afternoon,  or  shortly  after  midday,  damii- 
ing  the  house  at  the  same  time.  Sprinkle  the  floors  on  fine 
mornings,  and  syringe  the  plants  lightly,  thus  discountenancing 
red  spider,  and  to  some  extent  holding  the  pest  in  check. 
Supply  weak  liquid  manure  to  plants  in  free  growth,  and  to 
those  not  showing  signs  of  growing  freely  sprinkle  a  little 
superphosphate  and  soot  on  the  soil,  and  u.se  tepid  water  only 
until  the  growth  becomes  free.  To  encourage  surface  roots  a 
top-dre.ssing  .should  be  given  of  turfy  loam  from  the  size  of 
a  nut  to  an  egg,  intermixed  with  a  fourth  of  sweetened  horse 
droppings,  having  it  previously  warmed  to  the  temperature  of 
the  house,  and  sprinkle  on  this  a  handful  per  square  yard  of 
some  approved  fertiliser.  IMaintain  the  night  temperature  at 
(iGdeg,  a  few  degrees  less  in  severe  and  a  few  more  iji  mild 
weather,  70deg  to  7Gdeg  by  day  and  SGdeg  to  90deg  with  sun 
heat,  keeping  the  bottom  heat  steady  between  80deg  minimum 
and  90deg  maximum. 

MELONS. — To  have  ripe  fruit  in  April  or  early  in  May, 
seeds  must  now  be  sown  singly  in  3in  pots,  leaving  room  in  the 
pots  for  top-dressing.  Plunge  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80deg  to 
90deg  near  the  glass,  or  cover  the  i)ots  with  bits  of  glass  and 
remove  when  the  plants  appear,  thus  plants  can  be  raised  on 
slielves  in  any  structure  having  a  temperature  of  GGdeg  to 
7Gdeg  by  artificial  means.  As  .soon  as  the  plants  have  unfolded 
the  first  leaves,  top-dress  the  soil,  keep  them  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible  without  touching,  so  as  to  prevent  a  weakly  growth. 

HOTBEDS. — In  small  or  moderate  sized  establi.shments, 
where  there  are  no  light,  well-heated  structures  for  raising 
Cucumber  and  Melon  i^lants  from  seed,  a  hotbed  is  very 
important.  The  materials  may  consist  of  two  parts  of  leaves 
and  one  part  of  stable  litter,  well  mixed  and  thrown  into  a 
heap,  damping  if  necessary,  aiid  turning  over  twice,  the  first 
time  when  the  materials  are  warmed  through,  and  again  in 
the  course  of  a  week.  This  sweetens  the  material,  rendeiang 
it  fit  for  making  up.  Choose  a  dry  site,  and  in  front  of  a 
wall  or  hedge  to  the  north,  and  if  similar  but  low  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  the  force  of  winds  will  be  much  modified.  Make 
the  bed  Gin  larger  than  the  frame  every  way,  but  as  it  is 
difficult  to  carry  up  the  sides  and  ends  quite  peiqiendicular, 
let  the  base  be  1ft  greater  than  the  box  every  way,  building 
the  bed  so  that  it  will  have  about  Gin  to  spare  all  round  the 


frame.  Put  the  materials  together  as  evenly  as  practicable, 
and  beat  them  down  as  the  work  proceeds,  making  tlie  bed 
about  one-third  higher  than  the  intended  height,  the  bed  at 
Elis  season  needing  to  be  about  5ft  high  at  the  back  and  4fc 
in  the  front.  In  a  week  the  bed  will  have  settled  down,  then 
level  the  surface,  return  the  frame,  and  put  in  sufficient  fer¬ 
menting  material  to  make  the  back  of  the  frame  correspond  in 
depth  with  the  front,  and  over  this  4in  to  Gin  of  leaves  or 
other  light  material  for  plunging  the  pots  in  that  contain  the 
seeds.  I  find  it  an  excellent  practice,  though  very  old,  to  form 
a  cavity  inside  the  frame  in  order  to  allow  the  plants  the  benefit 
of  top  heat  from  the  linings  after  that  from  the  bed  is 
declining.  Due  preparation  mu.st  be  made  of  ferine  at  iiig 
material  for  linings  and  hotbeds  for  plants  as  they  become  Al 
for  planting  in  the  fruiting  beds. 

PINES.  —  When  it  is  found  that  plants  under  the  ordinary 
regime  will  not  fruit  sufficiently  early  for  particular  purpose", 
a  selection  must  be  made  from  the  successional  plants,  choos¬ 
ing  those  which  appear  likely  to  show  fruit  quickly,  these  being 
readily  distinguished  by  the  high  centres  or  hearts  and  stout¬ 
ness  at  the  upper  part  of  the  jilant  stem,  and  bri aging  them 
together  into  a  liglit  house,  where  they  can  have  tlie  hi  nefii 
of  more  heat.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  bed  standing  reguiariy  at 
a  temperature  of  90cleg  to  9Gdeg  at  the  base  of  the  pots.  If 
the  plants  are  in  the  least  dry,  water  them  with  liquid  nianuro 
copiously  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  bed.  Maintain  the 
top  heat  at  GGdeg  to  70deg  at  night,  with  Gdeg  more  from  fire 
heat  by  day,  advancing  to  85deg  to  90deg  from  sun  heat.  Keep 
the  atmosphere  about  the  plants  in  a  genial  and  invigorating 
condition  by  damping  the  paths  and  sides  of  the  bed  as  they 
become  dry,  and  lightly  syringing  as  may  be  necessary. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES— EARLIEST  FORCED 
HOUSE. — The  trees  started  in  December  will  require  a  night 
temperature  of  GOdeg  to  GGdeg,  the  latter  only  when  the  nights 
are  mild,  and  as  a  maximum  hy  day  when  the  sky  is  overcast, 
Godeg  by  day  from  sun  heat,  and  if  the  air  be  mild  a  few  more 
degrees  may  be  allowed.  Cease  syringing  the  trees  directly 
the  anthers  show  clear  of  the  corollas,  but  damp  the  floor  and 
border  on  bright  days  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  Lose  no 
opportunity  of  ventilating  freely  where  external  conditions  are 
favourable,  and  when  the  pollen  is  sufficiently  advanced  choose 
the  warmest  and  driest  part  of  the  day  for  aiding  its  di.stri- 
bution  by  .shaking  the  trellis  or  tree,  or  taking  a  camel’s-hair 
brush,  applying  the  pollen  to  the  stigmas.  If  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  pollen  of  any  variety,  some  should  be  taken  from 
those  that  afford  it  freely  and  applied  to  the  pistils  ;  a  rabbit 
tail  mounted  on  a  small  stick  holds  the  pollen  well,  and  allows 
the  cross-fertilisation  to  be  readily  effected.  Inside  borders 
must  not  be  neglected  for  water ;  protect  outside  ones  with 
leaves  and  litter,  just  sufficient  covering  to  exclude  frost,  but 
not  so  thick  as  to  perceptibly  ferment. 

SECOND  EARLY  HOUSE.— This,  the  first  in  mo.st  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  planted  with  such  varieties  as  Alexander  and 
Early  Louise  Peaches,  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers  Nectarines, 
must  be  started  to  give  fruit  early  in  May ;  or  if  such  varieties 
as  Hale’s  Early,  Dr.  Hogg,  Stirling  Castle,  Royal  George, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  or  Dymond  Peaches.  Lord  Napier,  Stanwick 
Elruge,  Rivers’  Orange  or  Humboldt  Nectarines,  to  give  ripe 
fruit  at  the  end  of  May  forward,  must  be  started  at  once. 
Damp  the  trees  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon,  turning  on 
the  heat  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  raise  and  maintain  through 
the  day  a  temperature  of  GOdeg,  taking  care  that  it  does  not 
exceed  that  heat  by  artificial  means,  allowing  the  temperature 
to  rise  to  GGdeg  with  sun  heat,  and  free  ventilation  from  GOdeg. 
When  the  buds  .swell  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  40deg 
to  4Gdeg,  up  to  then  merely  excluding  frost. — G.  A.,  St.  Albans, 
Herts. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

CAULIFLOWERS. — A  little  Cauliflower  seed  should  now  be 
sown  to  follow  plants  in  frames.  It  is  unwise  to  raise  these 
plants  in  a  high  temperature.  Sow  the  seed  very  thinly  in  a 
shalloAv  box,  and  place  this  on  a  shelf  near  the  roof  glass  in  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  45deg  at  night.  The  .seeds  soon 
germinate,  and  will  .soon  become  drawn  if  not  attended  to. 
One  of  the  chief  secrets  in  the  successful  culture  of  early  Cauli¬ 
flowers  is  to  avoid  a  check  of  any  kind  in  the  early  .stages  of 
the  groAvth.  Tavo  reliable  kinds  for  early  use  are  Veitch’s 
Forcing  and  a  good  strain  of  SnoAvball. 

MATERIAL  FOR  MAKING  HOTBEDS  should  be  col¬ 
lected  and  formed  into  a  heap  to  ferment.  Three  loads  of 
Beech  and  Oak  leaves  to  one  of  long  stable  manure  Avill  malve 
a  lasting  bed.  It  is  a  mistake  to  use' more  than  one-third  of 
horse  manure ;  the  heating  is  too  violent.  As  soon  as  the  lu'ap 
begins  to  heat  freely  it  should  be  turned  and  thoroughly 
shaken  to  pieces  and  alloAved  to  lie  holloAv,  to  alloAv  the  rank 
gases  to  escape.  In  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days  it  should 
be  turned  again.  If,  hoAvever,  it  is  found  to  be  in  fairly  good 
condition,  viz.,  not  heating  too  violently,  it  may  be  made  up 
for  the  frames  to  be  at  once  placed  on  it.  The  bed  should  be 
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trodden  firmly  as  each  layer  is  placed  on  it.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  beds  are  made  in  an  uniform  manner  ;  in 
order  that  the  heat  he  also  uniform  throughout,  give  the  bed 
a  sharp  angle  to  south. 

FORCING  ASPARAGUS. — Asparagus  may  he  successfully 
forced  on  tliese  beds.  It  will  be  advisable  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  bed  before  the  roots  are  placed  in.  Four 
inches  of  soil  .should  be  placed  in  the  frame,  and  on  this  the 
roots  should  be  regularly  and  evenly  laid  out,  covering  them 
with  another  4in  of  light  soil.  It  will  be  wi.so  to  watch  the 
frame  carefully  for  some  days,  to  correct  any  sudden  fluctua¬ 
tion  in  the  temperature  vdiich  may  arise.  Three  and  four- 
year-old  roots  are  the  best  for  this  purpo.se. 

EARLY  LETTUCES.— A  .small  quantity  of  Cabbage 
Lettuce  should  now  be  sown.  It  should  be  treated  similar  to 
Cauliflower.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  drawn.  Keep 
it  as  sturdy  as  possible  by  staging  near  the  glass  in  a  cool 
house  or  frame  where  the  fro.st  can  be  excluded.  Watering 
.should  be  carefully  done,  as  these  plants  are  liable  to  damp 
off.  The  old  Tom  Thumb  is  .still  one  of  the  best  for  this 
purpose. 

RHURARB  AND  SEAKAIjE. — More  roots  of  these  should 
be  covered  to  keep  a  supply  going.  The  material  should  he 
prepared  as  for  hotbeds,  and  .should  be  placed  carefully  round 
the  pots  and  gently  trodden  down.  See  that  light  is  excluded 
from  the  Seakale,  or  the  blanching  will  be  imperfect,  which 
will  spoil  its  appearance  and  cause  complaint  from  the  kitchen. 
IMore  may  also  be  taken  to  the  forcing  house,  keejiing  the 
Seakale  quite  in  the  dark. — A.  T.,  Cirence.ster. 

FJower  Garden. 

HERBACEOUS  BORDERS. — Many  clumps  of  perennial 
plants  of  a  strong  growing  character  may  be  lifted,  divided, 
and  replanted  now.  Take  the  opportunity  to  dig  the  ground 
well  over,  mixing  in  some  well  decomposed  manure  or  leaf 
.soil.  Other  plants  not  requiring  to  be  reduced  in  size  may  be 
tikmmed,  cleaned,  and  forked  between,  making  the  whole 
border  fresh  and  neat.  The  only  drawback  to  digging  now  is 
the  presence  of  bulhs  among  the  plants  in  a  perennial  border, 
.so  care  must  be  u.sed  if  the  position  of  the  bulbs  cannot  bo 
located.  If  more  desirable,  leave  the  forking  or  digging  until 
later,  when  Snowdrops,  Crocu.ses,  Hyacinths  and  Daffodils, 
Scillas,  Ac.,  are  appearing  above  the  ground. 

ROSES. — Dwarf  Roses  for  beds  and  borders  may  .still  be 
planted,  choosing  a  favourable  time  when  the  soil  works  well. 
NLilch  the  ground  afterwards  with  a  layer  of  littery  manure. 
Should  the  ground  have  to  be  prepared  before  ijlanting,  let 
it  be  done  thoroughly,  working  it  to  a  liberal  depth,  incorporat¬ 
ing  some  decomposed  manure  freely  with  it,  also  fresh  soil  if 
this  is  obtainable.  In  planting,  the  roots  should  be  spread  out, 
and  parts  that  are  injured  cut  cleanly  back.  Long  .shoots  may 
be  partially  .shortened,  but  close  pruning  must  not  be  done  at 
present.  Wall  Roses  should  have  old  wood  cut  out.  Long 
shoots  should  be  nailed  in  to  take  their  place,  shortening  them 
to  ripe  parts. 

SHRUBS  AND  TREES. — The  pruning  of  all  the  ordinary 
deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs  may  be  effected  now,  also  the 
branches  of  deciduous  trees  shortened  or  thinned  out  where 
necessary.  The  leaves  beneath  may  be  raked  off  or  dug  in 
where  this  can  be  done  without  disturbing  the  roots  of  the 
permanent  occupants.  In  pruning  .shrubs  it  is  be.st  not  to 
cut  them  in  too  formally,  especially  evergreens.  Some  will 
require  little  or  no  pruning.  Transplanting  where  required 
may  be  done  if  the  specimens  can  be  lifted  with  balls  of  soil 
and  roots.  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  may,  as  a  rule,  be  suc- 
ce.ssfully  planted  now.  Prune  damaged  roots,  and  spread  the 
fibres  they  have  well  out  in  the  soil. 

GARDEN  PATHS. — This  is  a  suitable  season  to  repair 
garden  paths  which  have  become  worn  or  washed  into  an  un¬ 
even  condition  by  rain.  Should  there  be  plenty  of  surface 
gravel  this  may  be  turned  over,  the  roughest  stones  I’akod  off, 
then  level  and  roll.  Catch  pits  ought  to  be  emptied  of  the 
material  which  has  washed  into  them,  and  the  drains  made 
clear.  Paths  which  require  fresh  gravel  must  have  the  old 
surface  broken  up  and  re-formed,  then  spread  on  a  libeval  thick¬ 
ness  of  gravel,  2in  or  3in  sufficing  in  most  cases  where  there  is 
already  a  suitable  foundation.  Remove  when  raking  level  any 
large,  rough  pebbles,  and  roll  with  a  heavy  roller. — E.  1).  S., 
Gravesend. 
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Dyeing  Lycopodium. 

For  dyeing  dry  or  faded  Lycopodium  a  mineral  green  is  used, 
costing  about  12s.  6d.  per  pound.  One-half  teaspoonful  of  the 
dye  to  a  wash  boiler  about  three-fourths  full  of  hot  water, 
thoroughly  dissolved,  makes  the  solution  in  which  the  green 
should  be  dipped.  After  dipping  fifteen  or  twenty  bunches  of 
the  green  add  more  water  and  the  same  proportfb^  bf  the;  dye. 
Spread  the  bunches  in  a  warm  place  to  dry.'  '  -  • 


The  Weather. 


Rainfall  for  1903  at  Alton. 

The  rainfall  as  registered  here  for  the  past  record  wet  year 
has  been  exceptionally  heavy.  Taken  every  morning  at  nine 
a.m.,  the  record  is: — Jan.,  2.94in;  Feb.,  2.08in  ;  Alarch,  4..5.5in  ; 
April,  2.99in ;  May,  3.39in ;  June,  2.96in;  July,  4.35in ;  Aug., 
4.49in  ;  Sept.,  3.14in;  Oct.,  ii.37in ;  Nov.,2.33in;  Deo.,4.70in; 
total  for  year,  49.29in. — Wilmot  H.  Yates,  Rotherfield  Park 
Gardens,  Alton,  Hants. 

Rainfall  for  Year  1903  in  Glasgow  District. 

The  reports  of  the  rainfall  for  last  year  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  very  interesting,  and  will  give  an  idea  to  those  living  in  more 
favoured  districts  what  we  p^qi’  mortals  have  to  suffer.  When 
it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  36o  flays  185  were  wet,  during  which 
time  55.52in  of  rain  fell,  I  think,  piost. people  will  at  lea.st  extend 
to  us  their  sympathy.  This  is  equal  to  half  of  the  year  being 
more  or  less  wet.  The  average'  rainfall  since  1868  has  been 
something  like  36in,  except  1872,  which  is  the  wettest  on  record, 
with  a  fall  of  .56.18in.  There  were  only  two  whole  weeks  of  sun¬ 
shine  during  the  year,  a  state  of  matters  which  goes  to  show 
how  persistently  Nature  gave  vent  to  her  tears.  Of  all  the 
months  of  the  year,  October  gives  the  highest  rainfall,  being 
8.29in,  and  had  only  two  diy  days.  Out  of  August,  September, 
October,  and  November,  there  were  only  33  dry  days — a  state 
of  matters,  perhaps,  unprecedented  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
living  man  or  woman. --D.  C.,  Hamilton. 

Sussex  'Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  for  the  past  month  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Hay- 
ward’.s  Heath,  was  2.43in,  being  0.35in  below  the  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  0.52in,  on  the  7th  ;  rain  fell  on*  twelve  days. 
The  maximum  temperature  was  Sldeg,  on  the  9th  ;  the  minimum, 
20deg,  on  the  3rd.  Mean  maximum,  41.28deg;  mean  minimum, 
33.22deg;  mean  temperature,  37.25deg,  which  is  2.42  below  the 
average.  The  total  rainfall  for  the  past  year  has  exceeded  all 
others  since  the  beginning  of  the  record  in  1880.  That  year 
gave  us  the  next  heaviest  amount,  viz.,  36.15in.  The  average  for 
the  twenty  years,  1880-1900,  was  29.75in  ;  thus  we  have  an  excess 
over  the  average  of  10.17in  for  the  year.  In  an  account  of  the 
rainfall  of  1877,  by  the  late  G.  J.  Symons,  of  Camden  Square, 
and  published  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  in  January,  1878, 
I  find  that  in  that  year  Mr.  Wm.  Comber,  of  Bulcombe  Place — 
three  miles  north  of  Hayward’s  Heath — registered  40.90in  of 
rain.  I  have  no  record  of  the  year  1879,  which  was  a  very  wet 
summer,  and  has  often  been  referred  to  by  farmers  and  gardeners 
in  this  district  as  the  “worst  year”  they  can  remember.  Can 
anyone  say  if  it  was  wor.se  than  187 /  ? — R.  I. 

Temple  House  Gardens,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks. 

The  register  of  rainfall  here  for  December,  1903,  was  2-57in.,  and 
for  December,  1902,  l'40in.  The  max.  temperature  for  December, 
1903,  was  50deg  on  the  9th  and  22nd.  and  the  min.  23deg  on  the  31st. 
The  max.  for  December,  1902,  was  57dcg  on  the  17th  of  the  month, 
and  the  min.  21deg  on  the  6th.  1  herewith  enclose  register  of  rainfall 
for  the  year  1903 ;  our  yearly  average  is  27-50in. 

Rainfall  in  1903  at  Temple  House  Gardens.  Bucks. 


Rain  gauge:  Diameter  of  funnel,  5in. ;  height  of  top,  above  ground 
1ft.,  above  sea  level  105'9ft. 


Month. 

Total  Depth. 

Greatest  Fall  in  24  Hours. 

Number  of  Day.s 
on  V  hich  u  01  or 
moi  e  fell. 

.Tanu.ary  .. 

Inches. 

....  2-97  .... 

Depth. 

..  C-74  .. 

'  Date. 

_ 4th _ 

.  23 

February . . 

....  1-00  .... 

..  0T7  .. 

23rd  &  27lh 

.  14 

March  .... 

....  3'57  .... 

..  O-.'it  .. 

Mil  ife  23rd 

.  21 

April . 

....  2-06  .... 

. .  O'tiO  . . 

..  28th  .. 

.  10 

May  . 

....  3-91  .... 

..  0-84  .. 

. .  snth  . . 

.  18 

June . 

.  ..  6-59  .... 

..  1'73  .. 

..  inth  .. 

.  10 

July . 

. 4-91 _ 

..  104  .. 

..  17th  .. 

.  18 

August. . . . 

....  4-00  .... 

..  1'17  .. 

..  24th  .. 

.  21 

September. 

....  2-49  .... 

..  0-54  .. 

..  10th  .. 

.  16 

.  21) 

October  .. 

....  8-83  .... 

..  1-26  .. 

..  27th  .. 

November . 

.  ..  1-43  .... 

..  ITl  .. 

..  27th  .. 

.  lU 

December.. 

_  2-o7  ..•• 

..  0-75  .. 

..  lO'.h  .. 

.  15 

Total . 

....  44'S6  .  .. 

21/ 

—  George  Groves. 


“My  Garden  Diary.” 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  have  once  again  issued  their  little 
booklet,  which  indeed  gardeners  have  come  to  expect  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year.  It  is  not  a  book  for  the  pocket,  but  for 
the  desk  or  for  reference  in  the  potting  shed,  where  it  is  generally 
hung.  Each  month  has  its  cultural  reminders  and  a  blank  space 
for  memoranda.  The  remedies  for  insect  pests,  given  at  the 
back,  will  be  generally  appreciated,  as  will  be  the  lists  of  annuals. 
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All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  .should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor/’ 12,  Mitre. (JoruT  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately, 
to  any  of  our  correspondents',,  seeking  inforination  on  matters 
■•'discussed  in  this  JouriiaI;'tis“dtdng  so  suhjedts  them  to  unjustiti- 
al)le  trouble  and  e.xpense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
, to  name  species,- or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
•one  occasion.  Florists'  liowors'  wc.dO  not  name. 


ANGLE  OF  ELEVATION  FOR  PLANT  HOUSES  (Alpha).— 
In  structures  wheiTi  little  fire  heat  i.s  employed,  as  in  green- 
liouses,  an  elevation  of  40deg  i.s  as  good  as  could  be  adopted, 
and  even  for  stoves  the  angle  should  not  exceed  -IGdeg  ;  though 
ill  our  experience  ive  find  an  angle  of  lOdc^^g  the  best  for  the 
distribution  of  the  heat  a.s  equably  as  po.ssible. 

COWDUNG  FOR .  MIXING  ^Y1TH.  HORSE  DROPPINGS 
FOR  GROWING  MUSHROOMS  (Alpha).— The  cow  manure 
should  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  two  parts  of 
horse  droppings.  Ye.s';  cow  droppings  should  be  used,  and  they 
should  be  dried  before  use  and  mixed  with  the  horse  droppings, 
which  should  be  recently  collected  and  freed  from  long  straw, 
and  duly  sweetened. 

MHAT  IS  THE  BEST  PAINT  FOR  PAINTING  HOT- 
MLATER  PIPES  AFTER  GLEANING  HOUSE  WHICH  CON¬ 
TAINS  PLANTS (R.  A.  C.). — The  best  and  only  safe'  paint  to 
use  is  lamp-black,  formed  into  a  thin  paint  with  linseed  oil.  If 
this  be  applied  when  the  pipes  are  warm,  or  if  heatecl  shortly 
after  application,  the  pipes  will  scon  dry  and  give  off  all  the 
fumes  that  will  of  consequence  arise,  a  little  air  being  given 
so  as  to  allow  any  fumes  likely  to  be  injurious  to  tender  foliage 
plants  or  ferns,  continuing  this  until  there  is  no  perceptible 
smell  from  the  pipes.  This  practice  we  have  followed  for  many 
3'ears  in  both  iilant  and  fruit  houses. 

GENERAL  HINTS  ON  THE  MAKING  OF  A  ROCKERY 
(J.  B.). — The  construction  of  a  rockery  in  a  natural  manner 
requires  considerable  experience,  combined  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  various  requirements  of  the  plants.  The  stone  suitable  for 
the  purpose  is  sandstone,  tufa,  and  limestone.  Sometimes 
clinkers,  burrs,  and  even  largo  pieces  of  coke  dipped  in  cement 
are  used.  These,  however,  are  but  poor  substitutes  for  stone. 
The  plan  of  construction  in  all  cases  must  depend  largely  upon 
the  space  at  command,  and  also  for  the  plants  to  be  grown.  For 
ferns  the  effect  is  much  finer  when  below  than  above  the  ground 
level.  For  flowering  plants  the  situation  must  be  open,  sunny, 
arid  the  elevation  above  ground.  The  walks  should  undulate  an’d 
wind  to  and  fro ;  they  should  be  made  of  stone  or  concrete,  with 
rugged  steps  here  and  there.  Bold  projections  may  be  arranged 
at  intervals,  and  thus  cause  a  change  of  contour.  In  building 
the  stone  together  large  pockets  should  be  provided  to  hold  a 
good  supply  of  compost,  and  those  should  be  so  arranged  that 
they  may  be  connected  with  the  bulk  of  soil  on  which  the  body 
of  the  rock  is  built. 

The  stone  should  be  arranged  in  as  natural  a  manner  as  pos¬ 
sible ;  the  receptacles  for  the  plants  recede  as  they  rise,  and  the. 
rock  so  fixed  that  the  light  may  get  to  the  lowest  part  without 
ob.struction.  Arches,  so  frequently  made,  are  not  natural,  and 
most  rockeries  look  better  without  them.  In  the  case  of  level 
ground  mounds  of  earth  may  be  formed  and  stone  built  up  in  the 
form  of  nuniature  hills,  with  intervening  valleys,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  glen  or  ravine  for  ferns,  excavated  to  a  greater  or  less  depth. 
In  either  case  the  paths  should  undulate,  wind  in  and  out,  and 
in  appearance  resemble  a  wild  rocky  pathway. 

In  whatever  form  the  rockery  is  constructed  drainage  should 
be  provided  for  the  escape  of  superfluous  moisture.  Water  will 
drain  to  the  lowest  part,  and  there  provision  must  be  made  for 
its  disposal.  In  commencing  the  construction  the  paths  should 
first  be  planned,  and  from  these  the  rockwork  should  rise  in  an 
irregular  ma.ss.  The  general  outline  should  take  the  form  of  a 
series  of  terraces,  rising  tier  above  tier,  receding  farther  and 
farther  from  the  paths.  Bold  stones  projecting  here  and  there 
give  character  to  rockwork  and  prev^ent  the  eye  seeing  too  far  or 
too  much  from  any  one  point. 

Every  stone  must  be  made  perfectly  secure,  so  that  rain,  frost, 
and  other  influences  may  not  cause  injury  to  the  erection.  When 
the  budding  is  complete  some  good  compost  should  be  put  into 
the  pocLets  in  which  to  plant  the  plants,  this  compost  resting 
on  the  bulk  of  soil  constituting  the  foundation  of  the  rockwork. 
A  rockery  properly  constructed  consists  of  elevations,  depressions, 
pockets  or  recesses,  ledges,  niches,  crevices,  and  cosy  corners  for 
the  several  plants,  as  befits  the  respective  species  or  varieties. 


BULBUOR  NAME  (G.  W.' K.j.-^rqbablytmJonqiiil';  'send' 
a  flovyer  later.on.  ,  ....  .  ■  - 


GEOMETRIC  BEDS  ■(Working  Gardener).— Apply-  to  Mcssr.s-.- 
Cannell  and  Messr.s.  Toogood.  \Ve  will  also  f  urnish 'hints.  -  y 

BOOKS  ON  MARKET  GARDENING  (Constant  Reader). — 
“Market  and  Kitchen  Gardening  (Show,).”  B.s.  3d.,  from  8,  St. 
Mary-at-Hill,  London.  '  Market  Gardening”  (Cuthill),  Is.  2d., 
same  address  ;  '•  ILirket  Gardening  ”  ("  Salisbury  ”  Series),  also 
.same  addres-s,  8d. 


DWARF  SHRUBS,  BUSHY  IN  HABIT  AND  T'NDER  3ft, 
FOR  SMALfL  GARDENS  (A.  L.). — Evergreen  ;  Abelia  floribunda, 
dark  green  shilling  leaves,  very  .suitable  for  low  walls,  flowering 
in  clusters  in  the  .spring.  Azalea  aincena,  very  pretty;  rosy-pink, 
flowers  in  .siiring.  Berbetis  emiietrifolia,  yellow,  flowering  in 
.spring,  a  good  rock  plant.  Ci.stus  crispus,  flowering  in  June, 
preferring  a  dry  soil  and  sheltered  position.  Coronilla  valentina, 
flowering  in  August, very  elegant  and  pretty.  Daphne  Dauphine 
and  D.  Cneoium  major,  the  latter  a  trailer  and  flowers  sweet- 
scented.  Euonymus  radicans  alba  marginata,  Eavendula  spica, 
well  known,  delightfully  fragrant.  Pernettya  angustifolia,  dark 
green  foliage  and  bright  coral  berries.  Skimmia  japonica,  pre¬ 
fers  shady  position,  bearing  crimson  berries.  Southernwood 
(Artemisia  arbore.scens),  well  known  and  highly  fragrant.  Tb.' 
following  American  plants  are  suitable  in  all  but  calcareous  .soils, 
though  usually  termed  peat-plants,  as  they  thrive  on  peaty  .soils  : 
Andromeda  floribunda,  Gaultheria  Shallon,  Erica  Alporti,  E. 
Hammondi,  E.  herbacea  carnea,  E.  vulgaris  dumosa  aurea,  Kalmia 
angmsf ifolia.  Ledum  angu.stifolium,  Menziesia  polifolia  alba, 
Prinos  glaber,  and  Rhodora  canadensis — this  preferring  shade. 


HARDY  ANNUALS  GROWING  ABOUT  1ft  HIGH  WHICH 
ARE  MOST  CONTINUOUSLY  IN  BLOOM  ALL  THROUGH 
THE  SUMMER  (F.  B.). — Alyssum  maritimum,  white.  Gin. 
Asperula  azurea  setosa,  pale  blue,  1ft.  Calendula  officinalis  yar. 
Meteor,  double  lemon  yellow,  striped  silver;  C.  Orange  King, 
double  orange ;  C.  Sulphur  Brown,  sulphur  yellow ;  C.  pluvialis, 
wliiU',  1ft.  Calliopsis  Tom  Thumb,  crimson  ;  C.  marmorata  nana, 
yellow  marbled  brown,  1ft.  Centaurea  Cyaiius  minor  Victoria, 
dark  blue.  Gin  to  8iii ;  C.  depressa,  blue,  1ft.  Eschscholtzia 
cro-cea,  deep  orange;  E.  c.  alba,  white;  E.  c.  flore-plenq,  semi¬ 
double  bright  orange:  E.  grandiflo-ra  rosea,  rosy  carmine;  E. 
californica,  yellow  ;  E.  Mandarin,  orange  scarlet,  1ft.  Godetia 
gloriosa,  criinson  ;  G.  Lady  Albemarle,  carmine  crimson,  edged 
lilac,  1ft;  G.  La  Belle,  crimson,  edged  white,  1ft.  Leptosiphon 
densiflorus,  lilac,  and  L.  d.  aibu.s,  white,  1ft.  Limnanthes 
Douglasi,  white  and  yellow.  Gin.  Linum  grandiflqruni  coc- 
cineum,  scarlet,  1ft.  Lupinus  nanus,  blue  and  white;  L.  n. 
albus,  white.  Mignonette  in  variety.  Nolana  atriplicifolia, 
white  and  blue,  trailing.  Saponaria  calabrica,  pink;  and  S.  c. 
alba  white,  8in.  Senecio,  dwarf  crimson  and  dwarf  white, 
dwarf  Sweet  Peas,  Cupid  and  Pink  Cupid,  Gin.  Nasturtium, 
Tom  Thumb  varieties,  Beauty,  Chamaeleon,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Pearl, 
Scarlet,  Spotted,  and  Yellow. 

INSTRUMENT  for  LIFTING  SLUGS. — By  a  simple  contrivance 
like  that  shown,  much 
disagreeable  handling 
can  be  avoided.  The 
pattern  describes  itself, 
and  any  odd  man  of 
a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind  can  make  such  ■ 
lifters  out  of  ordinary 
copper  or  zinc  wire. 

HINTS  ON  MAKING  A  LAWN  FROM  SEED  (F.  K.).— Pre¬ 
paration  should  be  commenced  in  autumn  or  during  winter,  and 
if  the  site  is  not  naturally  drained  it  mu.st  be  made  so  by  the 
insertion  of  pipes.  The  various  levels  of  the  surface  .should  then 
be  marked,  and  the  whole  be  dug  over  a  spit  deep  and  as  evenly 
as  possible.  If  the  soil  is  fairly  good  and  not  vmry  heavy  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  preparing  the  ground.  Where  it  is  very 
poor  and  sandy,  the  addition  of  some  that  is  heavier  and  of  better 
quality  will  be  advisable.  When  too  heavy  the  addition  of  road 
scrapings,  ashes,  or  other  opening  material  will  greatly  benefit 
the  soil,  and  the  lawn  will  accord  with  the  depth  and  f(uality  of 
the  soil  beneath.  The  soil  having  been  dug  all  over  alike  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  until  spring,  when  exposure  to  rain  and  frost 
will  have  rendered  it  solid  and  in  good  condition  for  treading  and 
raking  down  in  preparation  for  sowing  with  grass  seeds.  It  is 
important  that  the  ground  be  free  from  perennial  weeds,  the 
roots  being  carefully  extracted  and  removed  in  digging  the 
ground.  The  best  -season  for  sowing  is  in  March  and  April,  especi¬ 
ally  the  latter,  as  the  warm  sunshine  and  showery  weather  then 
usually  experienced  are  more  favourable  than  any  other  for  the 
quick  germination  of  the  seed.  The  .surface  should  be  of  the  full 
height  required  for  the  lawn.  A  verge  of  turf  round  the  outside 
is  a  good  guide  in  preparing  a  lawn  for  gi-ass  seeds,  as  the  height 
of  this  IS  a  good  guide  in  determining  with  the  eye  the  levelling 
of  the' inside  part.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  evenly,  on  a  calm 
day,  an^  lightly  covered  by  means  of  a  wooden  rake,  followed  by 
a  light  toller,  and  when  the  grass  is  well  up  a  heavy  roller  may 
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be  drawn  over  it  before  mowing.  The  next  best  season  to  April 
for  sowing  is  August  or  the  hcginning  of  September,  as  the 
weather  is  cooler  than  in  summer,  and  there  is  sufficient  time  for 
the  grass  to  become  established  before  winter.  From  401b  to  601b 
to  an  acre  is  the  quantity  of  grass  seed  required  for  a  lawn,  the 
larger  seeding  being  in  most  cases  advisable. 

THE  SPANISH  CHESTNFT  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PCR- 
POSES  (Forester). — Probably  the  reason  that  the  Spanish  Chest¬ 
nut  is  not  often  planted  for  commercial  purposes  is  that  it  does 
not  do  well  in  all  soils  and  situations.  Indeed,  it  requires  a 
warm,  rather  sheltered  site  when  the  ripening  of  the  fruits  ia 
a  consideration,  but  the  trees  will  grow  freely  and  form  good 
specimens  in  almost  any  position.  A  sandy  loam  suits  the  sweet 
or  Spanish  Chestnut  best.  In  certain  districts  tlie  Spanish  Chest¬ 
nut  is  a  remunerative  forest  tree,  and  when  well  grown  and  of 
large  size  the  timber  rai'ely  remains  long  on  hand.  It  also  has 
considerable  value  when  grown  for  poles,  particularly  in  hop¬ 
growing  districts;  but  its  general  adaptability  is  vastly  inferior 
to  the  Oak,  Ash,  and  Sycamore,  and  for  that  reason  is  not 
oftener  planted,  for  it  only  holds  second  rank  to  those  trees  for 
iitilty  and  value. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  vresent  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  following  number.  (F.,  Fife). — 1,  Adiantum  Williamsi ;  2,  Acacia 
cultrifoi-mis  ;  3,  A.  amoena  ;  4,  heterophylla  ;  5,  Croton  (or  Codioeum) 
Aigburthensis.  (J.  P.). — 1,  Croton  .Johannis  ;  2,  C.  Evausianum  ;  3, 
Weismanni.  (Nursery-hand). — 1,  Hoya  imperialis;  2,  Hovea  longifolia. 
(Conifer). — 1,  Cupressus  maerocarpa  lutea  ;  2,  Olearia  macrodonta; 
3,  Pieea  imngens  Kosteri. 

- ^ 

•  !  f 

CoYent-fiarden  Market.— Ipiiary  6tli. 

Averages  Wholesale  Price, ^.-r^yj^etables. 


:  ran^  ■■ 

Artichokes, 

5 

d.  ,  s. 
6  toO 

d 

0 

Onions,', ; . 

s. 

5 

i.  8. 

0to5 

d 

6 

,,  Jerusalem,,  sieve 

1 

3 

1 

6 

,,  p.cr'bag  . 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Asparagus,  Sprue, bundle 

0 

10 

0 

0 

,,  picklers,  sieve 

3 

0 

5 

0 

,,  Paris  Green . 

4 

B 

5 

6 

,.,  English,  cwt. 

5 

0 

5 

6 

Beans,  dwarf,  per  lb.... 

1 

6 

1 

9 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

1 

6 

2 

0 

,,  Madeira,  basket... 

1 

6 

2 

0 

,,  sieve . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Beetroots,  per  bushel... 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Parsnips,  i :er  bag 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Brussels  Sprouts,  sieve 

1 

3 

1 

9 

Potatoes,  per  ton . 

80 

0  130 

0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

2 

0 

3 

6 

,,  New  Teneriffe, 

Carrots,  doz.  bun. 

2 

0 

2 

6 

per  cwt. 

12 

0 

14 

0 

,,  per  bag  . 

2 

6 

4 

0 

Radishes,  doz.  bun.  ... 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Cauliflowers,  doz. 

1 

6 

2 

6 

Rhubarb,  per  doz. 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Celery,  per  doz.  bun.  ... 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Salad,  small,  pun.,  doz. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Cress,  per  doz.  pun.  ... 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Seakale,  per  doz . 

15 

0 

21 

0 

Cucumbers  doz . 

8 

0 

10 

0 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

1-^ 

0 

2 

Endive,  per  doz . 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Spinach,  per  bush. 

3 

0 

3 

6 

Garlic,  per  Ib . 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Tomatoes,  Canary 

Horseradish,  foreign, 

Deeps,  per  lb.  ... 

2 

0 

3 

6 

per  bun . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Turnips,  doz.  bun. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Leeks,  per  doz.  bun.  ... 

1 

0 

1 

6 

,,  per  bag  . 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  doz. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Watercress,  per  dozen 

Mushrooms,  bouse,  lb. 

0 

6 

0 

9 

bunches  . 

0 

4 

0 

8 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Apples.  home-grown. 

GrapeSj  Muscats,  A. 

,1b. 

4 

0  to6 

0 

cookers,  per  bushel 

3 

to 

5 

0 

j)  ) ) 

lb. 

2 

0 

3 

0 

,,  per  half  bushel  ... 

2 

0 

5 

0 

J  7  '  • 

,,  per  barrel  . 

12 

0 

22 

0 

Canon  Hall,  A 

,1b. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

,,  American,  in  cases 

6 

0 

12 

0 

,  ,Gros  Colman,A 

,1b. 

1 

6 

2 

n 

Bananas,  bunch . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Lemons,  per  case... 

12 

0 

n 

6 

Chestnuts,  bag  . 

17 

0 

0 

0 

Lychees,  box . 

,  , 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Cobnuts,  per  lb . 

0 

0 

8 

Oranges,  per  case... 

... 

5 

0 

17 

0 

Cranberries,  per  case ... 

Figs,  per  box  . 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb.  ... 

10 

6 

0 

0 

Pears,  per  case 

... 

9 

0 

11 

6 

0 

10 

1 

0 

,,  stewing  ... 

... 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Pines,  each  . 

. . 

2 

0 

4 

6 

.,  in  barrel . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Walnuts,  Grenoble, 

bag 

6 

6 

7 

6 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Plants  In  Pots 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots 


s.  d.  s.  d 


Adiantums,  per  doz.  ... 

4 

0to8 

0 

Aralias,  per  doz. . 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Arbor  Vitas,  per  doz.  ... 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Aspidistras,  per  doz.  ... 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Aucubas,  jjcr  doz. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Azaleas,  each . 

2 

6 

5 

0 

Begonia,  per  doz . 

8 

0 

18 

0 

,,  Gloire  de  Lor¬ 

raine,  per  doz. 

8 

0 

24 

0 

Cal  las,  per  doz . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Chrysanthemum,  doz. 

4 

0 

12 

0 

Coleuses,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Crotons,  per.  doz. 
Cyclamens,  per  doz.  ... 

12 

0 

24 

0 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Cyperus,  jier  doz . 

Dafl'odils,  per  doz. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

7 

6 

9 

0 

Dracaenas,  var.,  doz.  ... 

12 

0 

48 

0 

Ericas,  per  doz . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Euonymus,  vars.,  doz. 
Ferns  in  var.,  per.  doz. 
Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 
Hyacinths,  Roman  (48- 

pots),  doz . 

Lycopodiums,  per  doz. 
Marguerites  ,, 
Orange  Trees,  each  ... 
Palms,  var.,  each 
Poinsettias,  per  doz.... 
Primulas,  per  doz. 
Pteris  tremula.  per  doz. 
,,  Wirnsetti 
,,  major  ,, 

Solanums  ,, 

Tuli])s,  red,  doz.  roots  . 
,,  3^ellov/,  doz.  roots. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

4 

Oto  6 

0 

4 

0 

30 

0 

9 

0 

24 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

3 

6 

10 

6 

3 

0 

20 

0 

8 

0 

12 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Blowers. 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

cl 

Azaleas,  doz . 

4  0  to  6  0 

Mignonette,  perdoz.  ...  2  Oto 

3  0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  ... 

0  4 

0  6 

Mimosa  (Acacia),  per 

Dallas,  per  dozen. 

5  0 

6  0 

bun .  1  0 

1  6 

Camellias,  box  . 

2  0 

3  0 

Mistletoe,  bunch .  0  6 

5  0 

Carnations,  per  bun.  ... 

0  6 

3  0 

Narcissus,  doz.  bun.  ...  3  0 

4  0 

Chrysanthemums — 

.,  Soleil  d'<)r,i  er !biz.  5  0 

6  0 

doz.  bunches  . 

9  0 

18  0 

Orchids — 

Daffodils,  bunch . 

1  0 

1  3 

,,  Odontoglossums,,  2  6 

4  6 

Eucharis,  per.  doz. 

3  0 

4  0 

,,  Cypripedinin  in- 

Ferns — Asparagus,  bun 

1  0 

2  6 

signe,  per  doz.  2  0 

3  0 

French,  doz.  bunches 

0  4 

0  6 

Pelargoniums,  zonal. 

^Maidenhair,  doz.  bun. 

4  0 

6  0 

doz.  bun .  6  0 

8  0 

Free^ia,  per  doz . 

1  6 

2  0 

Poinsettias,  bun .  0  10 

1  0 

Gardenias,  box  . 

2  6 

4  0 

Roman  Hyacinths,  per 

Honestj'  (seed  vessels), 

buncli .  0  6 

1  0 

per  bunch  . 

1  0 

3  0 

Roses,  IMermet,  per  doz.  3  0 

6  0 

Lilac  (French),  bun.  ... 

3  6 

4  0 

,,  Various,  per  bun.  0  6 

1  6 

Lilium  longiflorum.bun 

4  0 

6  0 

,,  "White  ,,  16 

2  0 

,,  lancifolium  ,, 

1  6 

3  0 

,,  Riuk  ,,  10 

2  0 

,,  auratum  ,, 

1  0 

2  0 

8milax,  per  doz.  trails  1  0 

1  6 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  per 

Stephanotis,  jierdoz....  1  6 

3  0 

doz.  bun.  . 

6  0 

12  0 

Tuberoses,  strong,  bun.  1  0 

1  6 

Marguerites,  yellow. 

,,  ,,  doz.  0  2 

0  3 

per  doz.  bun. 

1  0 

2  0 

Violets,  perdoz.  bun....  1  0 

1  6 

1  ,,  Parma,  per  bun.  2  6 

4  0 

Covered  Yards  and  their  Valne. 


How  v.ews  and  opinions  change  with  the  changing 
years !  Thirty  years  ago  agricultural  opinion'  was  much 
divided  on  the  subject  of  covered  yards.  Few  possessed 
them,  and  those  that  existed  were  low,  ill  ventilated,  stuffy 
places  not  at  all  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  view.  Like 
all  new  ideas  the  covered  yard  was  far  from  perfect ; 
possibly  our  children  in  the  coming  years  will  condemn  our 
structures,  but  let  the  future  bring  what  it  may,  we  have 
at  least  got  at  the  art  of  making  strong,  durable  buildings 
at  a  fairly  reasonable  cost.  The  value  of  a  good  covered 
yard  no  one  disputes,  and  the  main  point  now  before  the 
public  is  to  ascertain  which  is  the  form  and  style  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  cheapest  in  the- long  run. 

On  a  large  estate  where  everything  is  managed  with  a 
liberal  hand,  w'here  money  is  forthcoming  and  freely 
spent,  slates  will  probably  be  used,  or  in  their  place  tiles, 
provided  they  are  manufacturecLin  the  district,  and  are  of 
good  quality.  The  ventilation  will  be  secured  by  an 
arrangement  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  roof  is  raised 
12in  or  15in,  the  spars  on  the  upper  part  overhanging  the 
lower,  and  so  while  allowing  a  free  current  of  air,  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  yard  below  from  wet  in  any  form.  There  will  also 
be  ventilation  where  the  roof  touches  the  eaves  of  the 
adjoining  sheds.  These  openings  can  be  closed,  if  desired, 
by  means  of  pieces  of  half-inch  board  which  are  held  in 
their  places  by  short  chains.  After  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
by  simply  lifting  these  boards  the  accumulation  can  be 
easily  removed. 

Whether  wannth  or  ventilation  come  first  the  reader 
must  decide  ;  both  are  equally  necessary.  An  excellent 
way  to  secure  good  ventilation  is  to  lay  slates  with  about 
2in  gaps  between.  This,  of  course,  is  also  more  economical 
both  as  regards  the  number  of  slates  employed  and  the 
quantity  of  woodwork  necessary  for  the  frame— the  weight 
of  slates  being  so  much  less.  But  of  all  yard  coverings  the 
one  which  obtains  most  is  made  of  boards  pure  and  simple, 
^in  or  lin  thick  and  laid,  say,  4in  apart ;  this  aiTangement 
secures  both  light  and  ventilation,  and  the  roof  being 
pitched  at  an  angle,  say,  of  40deg,  the  rain  hardly  penetrates 
at  all  ;  there  should  be  a  small  groove  made  on  each  boai’d, 
a  little  distance  from  the  edge,  which  will  facilitate  the 

escape  of  water.  . 

In  a  yard  covered  with  wood  the  temperature  is  always 
more  even  than  in  one  covered  with  either  of  the  other 
materials  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  Some  people 
again  are  in  favour  of  iron  roofing,  and  in  emergencies 
they  are  useful,  being  easily  and  quickly  erected.  Iron, 
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alas!  IS  hot  a  comfortable  covering^ ior  stock  of  any  sort— - 
the  congregation  in  a  mission  room,  or  the  cattle  in  the 
shed.  When  you,  want  heat,  you  get  the  maximum  of  cold, 
and  the  full  benefit  of  the  broiling  sun  (concentrated 
essence)  in  the  dog  days. 

Thon,  too,  unless  well  painted,  iron  is  apt  to  suffer  imicli 
deterioration  from  the  weather,  and  paint  is  an  expensive 
luxury,  whether  applied  by  landlord  or  tenant.  .A  question, 
too,  arises  as  to  the  possibility  of  proper  ventilation.  It  can  be 
done,  but  it  is  not  easy.  The  cheapest  thing  is  generally 
the  least  desirable ;  but  there  are  times  and  situations 
where  one  has  to  consider  how  to  make  a.  little  money  go  a 
long  w’ay,  and  on  a  heavily  burdened  estate  it  is  often  a 
-question  of  no  covered  yard,  or  one  cheaply  and  easily 
made.  All  things  considered,  the  wooden  roof  is  as  well 
or  better  adapted  as  any  for  the  requirements  of  the  oi’di- 
nary  tenant  farmer. 

There  are  two  questions  to  bear  in  mind ;  first  costs, 
and  repairing  costs.  Of  course,  slates  have  long  lives,  tiles 
are  more  fragile,  and  wo  liave  known  a  lieavy  gale  of  wind  in 
a  few  minutes  do  many  pounds  worth  of  damage.  Corru¬ 
gated  iron  is  dearer  much  than  wood,  and  is  rising  in 
price,  and  it  is  still  an  open  question  as  to  whether  its 
durability  is  as  great  or  greater  ;  this  is  one  of  the  questions 
our  children  will  have  to  decide  on.  In  no  case,  or  on  no 
pretence  should  a  yard  have  more  than  one  side  open  ;  there 
is  no  draught,  and  the  temperature  is  more  even.  Should 
the  yard  be  well  sheltered  by  buildings  on  the  east  let  that 
be  the  side  open. 

Thiis  far  for  covered  yards  themselves  ;  now  for  some 
of  their  adva^ages.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that 
warmth  hgt^Jfei^iuch  to  do  in  the  production  of  flesh  as  food. 
The  problefti  is  how  to  produce  that  flesh  at  the  least 
possible  cost;,, and  in  (he  least  possible  time.  Starvation 
and  hunger  go ‘hand  in  hand.  Due  warmth  and  comfort 
given,  much  less  food  is  necessary. 

Fresh  air,'  and  plenty  of  it,  without  draught 
is  as  essential"  to  the  stock  as  it  is  to  mankind, 
and  there  need  be  no  fear  of  undue  “  tendering " 
where  this  is  the  first  consideration.  This  was  the  cry 
of  the  old  fanners,  that  covered  yards  tended  to  debilitate 
•stock  to  such  an  extent  that  there  wa,s  serious  risk  to  their 
■constitutions.  Of  course,  there  was  reason  in  what  they 
■said  ;  stuffy,  dark  yards  were  never  likely  to  engender  or 
promote  health,  but  with  years  we  have  learned  wisdom, 
and  provide  warmth  without  closeness,  and  shelter  without 
undue  “  coddling.” 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  manure  to  consider.  We 
all  know  what  a  powerful  agent  water  is  in  dissolving 
almost  any  constituents,  and  what  of  the  value  of  the 
manure  in  yards  exposed  to  every  drop  of  rain  and  every 
flake  of  snow  1  Beasts  are  fed  on  expensive  food,  and  their 
excreta  is  of  proportionate  value  as  long  as  it  is  in  a  fairly 
•dry  condition.  The  most  valuable  ingredients,  viz.,  solu- 
able  mineral  matter  and  nitrogen,  are  absolutely  wasted, 
and  worse  than  that,  draining  off  no  one  knows  where  ;  often 
finding  their  way  into  the  water  drinking  supply  of  the 
farm,  and  cause  irreparable  mischief  to  life  and  health. 

We  may  at  least  set  down  a  ton  of  covered  yard  manure 
to  be  equal  in  value  to  tons  of  the  old  rain-saturated 
compound.  This  being  so,  we  jrain  in  labour,  for  there  is 
no  harder  work  on  the  farm  than  filling,  leading,  and 
spreading  “muck.”  Then,  too,  comes  another  point  to  be 
considered,  as  no  amount  of  stones  put  in  by  order  of  the 
Prince  could  fill  up  the  Slough  of  Despond,  so  no  amount  of 
bedding  can  in  a  wet  winter  make  an  open  yard  a  warm  or 
comfortable  place  ;  and  straw  is  a  valuable  factor  on  the 
farm  in  these  days  of  non-wheat  growing.  The  loads  upon 
loads  of  straw  in  the  old  days  got  certainly  trodden,  but 
there  was  too  much  of  it  ever  to  be  transformed  into  really 
good  manure. 

Ifc  had  to  be  led  out,  allowed  to  decay  in  large  heaps, 
and  then  applied  to  the  land  ;  the  long,  coarse  straw  was 
unmanageable  in  any  other  way.  Perhaps,  too,  the  garth 
■mill  may  liavj  a  wor<l  to  say.  One  we  knew  who  toiled  for 
years  in  open  yards  and  is  now  rewarded  by  a  warm,  snug 
enclosure,  declares  his  work  to  be  quite  that  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  !  No  more  sodden  boots,  no  more  soaking  clothes,  no 
more  damp,  starved  cattle  with  hair  all  the  wrong  way,  and 
no  suspicious  coughs !  “  Nous  avons  change  tout  cela  ”  ; 

and  recognising  the  value  of  warmth  and  comfort  ourselves, 
are  ready  to  let  the  dumb  animals  participate  in  the  same 
comforts. 


AND  COTTAGE  GABDENER.^ 


Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

The  weather  has  remained  dull  but  fine.,  and  very  warm  for 
Christmai5tide.  We  have  been  ploughing  turniii  land  and 
two-.vear-old  seeds,  the  latter  intended  for  a  crop  of  oats,  as 
the  land  is  unsuitable  for  other  crops,  and  there  is  not  a  little 
couch  in  it.  To-day  we  have  8deg  of  frost  and  the  ground  as 
hard  as  if  there  had  been  sixteen.  The  turnip  land  ploughing 
is  stopped,  hut  we  can  still  work  on  the  seeds,  which  have  a 
good  deal  of  cover.  Perhaps  another  night’s  frost  will  stop 
us  there  too.  If  so,  we  shall  have  to  turn  again  to  manure 
carting.  This  time  we  shall  lead  it  into  a  hill  in  the  field 
which  is  coming  Swedes.  This  will  be  the  best  manure  from 
the  feeding  cattle  and  cows,  all  of  which  are  cake  fed.  We 
have  also  a  good  heap  of  stable  manure  which  will  do  for 
manuring  grass. 

Yard  manure  i?  not  very  good  just  now.  The  yard.s.  were 
too  well  bedded  to  begin  with.  There  was  such  a  quantity  of 
refuse  from  the  stackyard  during  the  wet  harve.st,  also  from 
haystack  tops,  and  the  cattle  have  done  little  to  improve  its 
fertilising  properties. 

There  has  been  very  little  doing  amongst  potatoes,  but 
prices  are  reported  to  be  rising,  and  several  merchants  have 
just  been  round  buying.  They  have  been  rather  unsuccessful, 
as  farmers  are  holding  very  firmly,  and  can  with  difficulty  be 
induced  to  make  any  offer. 

Every  time  we  visit  the  turnip  fold  we  notice  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  roots  are  disappearing.  We  shall  be  on  Swedes 
a  fortnight  sooner  than  we  expected,  and  we  are  afraid  that 
they  will  go  up  as  quickly  as  the  Green  Globes  are  now  doing. 
They  certainly  do  not  look  anything  like  the  crop  they  promised 
to  be.  It  will  he  a  disaster  if  turnips  run  short,  and  sheep 
are  thrown  on  the  ma^’ket  before  grass  is  regdj'in  for  hundreds 
of  farmers  who  havei  been  hard  hit  through harvest  are 
looking  to  their  .pho(^..tP  pull  them  ■througli,^,, We  .have  been 
surprised  to  hear  such  loud  complaints  from  'the  large  meat 
markets  as  to  the  pqpr  pripe  of  good  beef.  ,  At  fhe  ^giall  country 
markets  round  here  prices  have  been  most  satisfactory,  and  if 
quotations  are  worth  anything  they  have  been .  quite  four  or 
five  farthings  per  pound  above  the  markets  complained  of. 
Perhaps  we  shall  get  the  back-wash  later  on. 

Everyone  is  pig  killing,  but  it  has  not  been  good  weather 
for  curing. 


The  Unemployed  in  Towns,  and  Farm  Labour. 


Evidently  the  editor  of  the  London  “  Daily  Mail  ”  has  read 
some  of  the  articles  of  our  Home  Farm  correspondent,  who  said 
recently  ;  “  Look  through  any  agricultural  paper,  and  complaints 
as  to  the  scarcity  of  men  will  be  found  to  be  general.  Wages 
are  good;  houses  are  cheap  ;  hours  are  short.  Farmers  don’t  do 
much  work  by  candle  power.  This  is  how  we  are  fixed.  Now- 
turn  to  another  aspect  of  affairs.  On  Friday,  December  4th,  a 
labour  bureau  was  opened  for  the  unemployed  in  a  large  city  in 
the  North  of  England.  Before  5  p.m.  1,171  men  had  entered 
their  names  as  desirous  of  a  job.  If  the  Corporation  can  make 
work  they  will,  for  good  men  ;  provide  employment  for  three  days 
in  the  week,  and  pay  11s.  3d.,  preference  being  given  to  married 
men  with  families.” 

The  daily  paper  we  have  named  furnished  a  leading  article 
in  its  issue  of  Monday  last,  which,  in  other  words,  repeated  some 
of  the  statements  and  .sugge.stions  which  our  correspondent  had 
already  made. 

The  “  Daily  Mail  ”  observed  that  “  this  is  just  the  kind  of  case 
w'here  a  central  organisation  can  step  in  and  supply  the  needs 
both  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  unemployed.  The  fact  that  these 
advertisements  for  labour  go  unanswered  even  in  times  of  distress 
seems  to  show-  that  the  railway  fare  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
unwillingness  of  the  men  to  leave  the  towns  and  face  what  is  to 
many  of  them  quite  an  unknown  life  on  the  other,  are  the  two 
chief  obstacles  which  prevent  the  demand  being  supplied.  The 
farmers  naturally  will  not  pay  the  railway  fare  of  a  labourer  when 
they  have  no  guarantee  that  he  will  remain  with  them  ;  and  even 
those  labourers  who  might  be  able  to  find  the  money  would  be 
unwdlling  to  spend  it  on  going  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country 
in  which  they  might  find  themselves  unwilling  to  remain. 

“  The  .suggestion,  then,  is  that  a  committee  should  assist  men 
who  are  out  of  work  to  avail  themselves  of  this  demand  for  labour. 
The  organisation  for  keeping  the  men’s  homes  together  in  their 
absence,  or  until  it  was  desired  to  transfer  them,  could  still  be 
effectively  used ;  and  it  would  not  Ibe  difficult  to  arrange  that 
at  least  a  proportion  of  the  w-ages  should  be  paid  to  the  coni- 
mittee,  who  could  apply  it  to  the  maintenance  of  the  families 
at  home.  We  feel  convinced  that  if  more  of  the  distressed  popu¬ 
lation  of  London  knew  what  life  in  the  country  was  really  like, 
they  would  be  less  afraid  of  adopting  it.” 

Some  of  the  metropolitan  papers  have  described  at  some  length 
the  farm  colony  for  the  London  unemployed,  which  is  in  operation 
at  Hadley,  Herts. 
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All  Seeds  sent  Carriac/e  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


NOW  READY. 


BARR  S  SEED  GUIDE 

Foz*  1904, 

Contains  a  select  List  of  the  best  Seeds  for  securinfi  a  supply 
of  Vegetables  ‘the  year  round,” and  a  full  descriptive  List 
of  the  most  beautiful  Annuals  and  Perennials  for  keeping 
the  flower  garden  always  gay  ;  also  many  practical  hints  on 
cultivation,  valuable  to  gardeners,  amateurs  and  exhibitors. 


BARR’S  COLLBCTIONS  OF 

Superior  Vegetable  Seeds, 

5  6,  7  6,  12  6,  21  42/-,  63/-  to  105/  . 

l’’ull  particulars  on  application. 

BARR’S  COLLECTIONS  OF 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

2  6,  5,  6,  7/6,  10  6,  15/  ,  21/-,  30/  ,  42/  ,  &  63/  . 

Full  particulars  on  application. 


BARR  &  SONS, 

11, 12,  (S 13,  King  Street,  Cotent  Garden,  London 

Nurseries  :  Ditton  Hill,  Surbiton,  Surrey. 


Best  Plants. 
Best  Varieties. 
Moderate  Price. 


KEYNES’  ROSES. 

Catalogues  Post  Free. 

KEYNES,  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

Rose  Growers,  SALISBURY. 


THE  BEST  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

REEDS’ 


THE  CHOICEST  FLOWER  SEEDS 


Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


JOHN  PEED  &  SON, 

West  Norwood,  London,  S.E. 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  SpeciallyPrepared 

for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  :  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  thingsof  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.*^^ 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST.  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Leeds. 

No.  1229.--VOL.  XLVIII.,  Third  Series. 


CLIBBIIIS^ 

GRAND  NEW  Incurved 
Chrysanthemum, 

“SOUV.  DE  WM.  CLIBRAN. ’’ 

First  Class  Certificate,  N.C.S. 
Dec.  2nd,  1903. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  we  held  this  variety 
when  introducing  it  last  season  has  been  more  than 
justified  by  the  many  expressions  of  satisfaction  that 
we  have  received  from  those  who  obtained  and  grew 
it.  The  great  size  and  superb  build  of  the  flower, 
together  with  the  fact  of  it  being  a  pure  white,  make 
it  an  ideal  and  indispensable  flower  lor  exhibition 
purposes.  It  is  a  seedling  from  “  Nellie  .S.  Threlfall  ” 
of  strong  a,nd  vigorous  habit,  and  possessed  of  bold 
handsome  foliage.  Without  doubt  it  is  the  fine.st 
white  incurved  variety  raised  to  date.  It  does  best 
if  grown  on  a  natural  second  crown. 

“The  Journal  of  Horticulture,” says— 

“  Souv.  de  Wm.  Clibran”  is  best  described  as 
a  giant  form  of  ‘Nellie  S.  Threlfall,’  having 
the  same  kind  of  floret  and  colour.” 

“A  good  white  incurved  variety,  of  fine  form 
and  petal.” 

“  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle”  says— 

“  ‘  Souv.  de  Wm.  Clibran  ’  is  a  deep  large  white 
flow,  r  of  good  form,  with  rather  pointed  florets.” 

Strong  Plants  in  Spring,  2s.  each. 


CLIBRANS 

NEW  SINGLE 

CHIIYSANTHEMUMS. 

OUR  List  of  the  above  for  1904,  together 
with  the  choicest  New  Varieties  of 
otlier  classes  from  all  sources,  will  he  ready 
early  in  January. 

Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 

CLIBRANS 

GENERAL  LIST  of 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Extending  to  58  Pages,  and  containing  the 
finest  selection  of  varieties  in  every  section, 
fully  described  and  priced,  together  with 
index,  is  now  ready. 

Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 

CLIBRANS 

SEEDS  for  1904. 

OUR  NEW  LIST  of  the  above  containing 

THE  CHOICEST  FLOWERS, 
THE  BEST  VEGETABLES, 
IMPLEMENTS,  SUNDRIES, 

&c.. 

together  with  a 

HANDSOME  PLATE, 

Is  Now  Ready.  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

ALTRIHGHAM  &  MANCHESTER 
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Old-time  Gardening.* 

^  HE  seventeenth  century  sa’w,  ere 
^  its  close,  three  styles  of  garden. 
>  Up  till  quite  the  middle  of  that 
,  period  it  would  appear  that  the 
.  type  of  garcleu  common  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  continued  to 
flourish.  Theobald’s,  which  origin- 
belonged  to  Lord  Burleigh,  and 
which  is  described  by  Lyssons,  became 
the  property  of  James  I,  by  wdiom  it  appears 
'  to  have  been  considerably  altered,  all  the  walls 
,  having  been  by  him  covered  with  trelliswork, 
and  the  walks  bordered  with  espaliers  or  else 
arched  over.  Hatfield  continued  a  place  of 
much  importance  horticulturally. 

As  already  stated,  Tradescant  searched 
Europe  for  novelties  with  which  to  enrich  its 
gardens,  and  there  is  no  surprise  excited  that 
I  Evelyn,  in  1643,  referring  to  the  vineyards  and 
gardens,  should  extol  them  for  their  “  most 
!  considerable  rarity.”  Twenty  years  later, 
Pepys  was  delighted  with  its  Grapes  and  with 
its  Gooseberries  “as  big  as  nutmegs.”  On 
Evelyn’s  return  to  Loudon  from  Oxford  in 
1654,  via  Salisbury,  be  paid  a  visit  to  Wilton, 
“  the  garden  heretofore  esteemed  the  noblest 
in  England.” 

It  was  not  only  the  “  noblest,’’  but  also  a 
most  interesting  one,  as  being  an  example  of 
the  Continental  gardens  in  the  time  of  James  I., 
when  it  was  designed  by  a  German  named 
De  Caux.  It  was  an  oblong  walled  enclosure, 
in  length  as  2|  to  1  in  breadth,  in  extent 
about  5  acres,  and  containing  in  that  limited 
space  a  curious  diversity  of  design  and  vege¬ 
tation.  The  space  was  arranged  in  three 
divisions,  with  a  broad  central  walk  extending 
its  whole  length  of  1000ft.  The  first  division, 
which  lay  next  the  house,  was  composed  of  a 
series  of  oblong  beds,  those  nearest  the  walk 
on  each  side  being  embroidered;  that  is,' the 
Continued  from  page  575,  last  volume. 


r>EADERS  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Owdening 
^  Appointments  or  Notes  of  llorticnltural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  otner  persou  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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several  compartments  were  planted  with  dwarf  vegetation 
in  bold  and  flowing  lines,  Blond’s  “  Theorie  et  Pratique  du 
Jardinese”  containing  perhaps  the  best  examples  extant 
of  those  artificialities.  The  space  left  unoccupied  by  these 
was  divided  into  beds  filled  with  flowering  plants,  and  the 
divisional  line  betwixt  this  and  the  middle  division  was  a 
raised  terrace,  whence  the  flower  garden  was  overlooked. 

The  middle  division  consisted  of  “■  woods  ”  intersected 
with  walks,  the  river  Nadir  flowing  through  this  portion, 
but  so  sluggishly  that  Evelyn  remarked  on  its  muddiness. 
These  “woods,”  however,  occupied  only  a  portion  of  the 
division,  for  along  each  side,  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  main  walk,  was  ranged  a  covered  walk,  not  much  unlike 
the  fruit  -walks  in  vogue  at  present.  These  were  300ft  in 
length.  The  third  division  had  a  beginning  with  two  ponds, 
each  with  its  fountain,  and  grass  beyond,  with  walks  and 
Cherry  trees  ;  while  what  may  be  termed  the  division  proper 
was  largely  occupied  by  a  large  oval  of  grass  and  gravel, 
with  specimen  trees  and  a  large  brazen  statue  in  its  centre. 
To  correspond  with  the  covered  walks  already  described,  on 
each  side  were  three  arbours,  which  were  connected  by 
means  of  twining  galleries.  Statuary  and  fountains  were 
lavishly  employed  throughout.  This  garden  presents  a  very 
curious  medley  of  designing,  most  of  which  is  certainly 
ungardenlike. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  or 
during  the  Commonwealth  any  gardens  of  importance  were 
made.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  indisputable  evidence 
to  prove  that  many  of  the  old  gardens  during,  and  following, 
the  Civil  War  were  either  destroyed  or  irretrievably 
damaged  by  the  Parliamentarians.  To  set  against  that  is 
the  irrefragible  fact  that  the  Cromwellians  did  much  to 
extend  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  farm 
produce. 

With  the  Restoration,  gardening  entered  into  a  new 
phase.  Charles  II.  seems  to  have  imbibed  a  love  for  the 
magnificent  conceptions  of  Le  Notre  materiaUsed  in 
France,  and  on  setting  the  example  that  monarch  was 
followed  by  many  of  his  nobles,  and  later  by  the  gentry. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  a  less  extensive  and 
a  more  inexpensive  style  was  in  great  repute,  principally 
among  the  smaller  gentry,  who  seemed  to  have  unbounded 
confidence  in  Evelyn  as  a  landscapist  and  garden  designer. 
During  his  protracted  Continental  visits,  Evelyn  became 
embued  with  the  spirit  of  Italian  gardening  with  its 
statuary,  its  trim-cut  vegetation,  and  its  many  hedges. 
French  gardens,  though  he  has  left  many  records  of  their 
beauty,  do  not  seem  to  have  impressed  him  so  much. 

Evelyn  was  the  first  to  introduce  pergolas  into  England, 
though  these  were  by  no  means  the  same  thing  we  now 
understand  as  pergolas.  He  was  fond  of  grass,  and  in  more 
than  one  instance  w^as  the  means  of  having  moats  emptied 
of  water,  and  transformed  into  lawns.  It  is  commonly 
thought  that  the  famous  hedge  of  Holly  he  planted  at  Sayes 
Court,  and  afterwards  extended,  was  the  only  one  he  had 
a  connection  with  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  advised, 
and  got  his  friends  to  also  plant  hedges  of  Holly.  More¬ 
over,  he  had  original  ideas  as  to  tree  planting,  and  he  was 
responsible  for  furnishing  several  parks  with  clumps  of 
trees. 

But  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  on  large  estates  the 
surroundings  were  completely  transformed,  from  bare, 
unkempt  country  into  enormous  policies  extending  to 
hundreds  of  acres.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  Le 
Notre  himself  designed  in  England  ;  but  he  certainly  had 
a  few  pupils — Rose,  for  instance,  gardener  to  Charles  II., 
Cook,  and  later  London  and  Switzer,  all  of  whom  were  apt 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  master. 

Artificial  water,  called  canals  and  avenues,  sometimes 
parallel  as  at  Chatsworth,  but  more  often  radiating  from 
common  centres  as  at  Badminton,  were  indispensably  con¬ 
stituents  in  these  designs.  Gtirdens  were  extensive,  those 
devoted  to  flowers  lying  in  close  proximity  to  the  house, 
and  the  parterres  largely  a  series  of  embroidery.  Gibson, 
for  instance,  remarks  that  the  parterre  at  Hampton  Court 
resembled  a  set  of  lace  pattern !  The  further  end  of  these 
parterres  sometimes  opened  on  lengthened  canals  bounded 
bv  lines  of  trees  ;  sometimes  on  a  broad  avenue  with  a 
circular  termination  of  trees.  Cashiobury.  the  seat  of  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex,  was  of  the  latter  kind,  and 
the  trees  were  planted  mostly  in  “  platones,”  a  method 
which  Lord  ^Stair  the  second,  in  the  succeeding  century 
followed  at  Newliston,  on  which  the  country  folks  declared 
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they  represented  soldiers  ranged  in  order  of  battle  !  Cooke.,. 
Lord  Essex’s  gardener,  was  famed  as  a  fruit-grower,  and 
wrote  on  forestry. 

Wanstead  House,,  not  far  from  Ilford,  was  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  purely  formal  design.  There  was  a  great 
extent  of  water,  designed  as  artificially  as  the  woods,  most 
of  which  were  intersected  in  all  directions  Avith  formal 
rides.  The  gardens  here  were  some  little  distance  from 
the  house.  Badminton,  already  mentioned,  had  the  flower- 
garden  Avest  and  south-Avest,  the  house  and  extensive  kitchen 
gardens  and  orchards  just  beyond.  Close  clipped  hedges 
and  espalier  fruit  trees  Avere  largely  einployed.  Beyond 
these,  the  fields  Avere  sub-divided  by  radiating  avenues  of 
great  length.  A  magnificent  approach  Avas  really  an  avenue 
200ft  in  width,  flanked  on  each  side  by  other  avenues  of 
80ft  in  width.  These  avenues  were  several  miles  in  length. 

In  small  estates  where  there  Avas  not  space  for  these 
extensive  operations,  the  designs  Avere  more  severely  gar- 
denesque.  Worlidge  gives  designs  for  the  front  gardens  of  a. 
gentleman’s  house  of  this  reign  Avhich  is  very  simple.  A 
very  charming  gentleman’s  house  of  the  period,  lying  just 
outside  a  village,  has  in  front  a  grass  forecourt  Avith  central 
walk  to  roadAvay  with  parterre  at  one  side,  and  on  the 
garden  side  the  house  formal  designs  in  grass  -with  little 
flower  beds,  and  outside  of  this  the  kitchen  gardens  and 
orchard.  Every  Avalk  is  straight,  and  Avhat  appears  on  the 
one  side  of  a  walk  is  faithfully  repeated  on  the  other. 

When  Dutch  William  came  to  England  towards  the  end 
of  1688  he  brought  Avith  him,  along  Avith  a  measure  of  stolidity 
that  confounded  his  English  subjects,  a  keen  love  of  garden¬ 
ing,  but  which,  like  his  temper,  AA’as  severely  Dutch.  There- 
is  a  very  interesting  book  on  Hampton  Court  that  gives 
many  details  of  the  alterations  he  effected  in  the  gardens 
there,  having  chosen  that  palace  for  his  residence  on  account 
of  its  healthy  situation.  He  spent  enormous  sums  on  build¬ 
ing  and  ground  alterations,  for  Avhich  after  his  death  he  was 
condemned  by  Burnett  as  being  too  extravagant.  A  novel 
introduction  of  this  monarch  Avas  the  iron  fence  instead  of 
a  high  wall,  and  at  that  time  distinguished  by  the  appella¬ 
tion  dair  voyees  on  account  of  its  being  no  obstruction  to  the 
A'iew. 

Switzer  tells  us  how  “  The  great  garden,  that  garden  next 
the  river,  call’d  noAv  the  privy  garden  and  Avilderness,  and 
kitchen  gardens  Avere  made  Avitb  great  dispatch ;  the  only 
fault  was  the  pleasure  gardens  being  stuffed  too  thick  with 
Box,  a  fashion  brought  over  out  of  Holland  by  the  Dutch 
gardeners,  who  used  it  to  a  fault.”  After  the  death  of  his 
consort,  William  made  “  that  great  terrass  next  the  Thames,, 
the  noblest  Avork  of  that  kind  in  Europe.”  Details  and 
cost  of  these  alterations,  &c.,  still  exist,  and  afford  an 
interesting  account  of  gardening  at  this  period.  The  French- 
designs  noAv  superseded,  though  characterised  by  great  for¬ 
mality,  yet  permitted  vegetation  much  material  freedom. 
Now  vegetation  of  all  kinds  Avas  clipped  and  restricted  into 
the  severest  shapes.  Pope  in  a  Avell-knoAvn  essay  mentions 
“Edward  the  Black  Prince  in  Cypress,”  “A  NeAV  Elizabeth 
in  Phillyrea,”  “A  Maid  of  Honour  in  WormAvood,”  A 
Lavender  Pig,”  “St.  George  in  Box,”  “A  Quick-set  Hog, 
&c.  And  this:  — 

Here  intcrwoA’cn  brandies  form  a  wall, 

And  froni-the  living  fence  green  turrets  rise  ; 

There  ships  of  Myrtle  sail  in  seas  of  Box: 

A  green  encampment  yonder  meets  the  eye, 

And  loaded  Citrons  bearing  shields  and  spears. 

This  can  hardly  be  called  a  poetic  fiction,  because  William 
in  making  Kensington  Gardens  found  a  gravel  pit  in  a  field 
somewhat  of  an  eyesore,  and  this  Avas  blinded  by  means  of 
“a  mimic  fortification,  the  bastions,  counterscarps,  &c.,  of 
Avhich  Avere  of  clipped  YeAv  and  variegated  Holly,  which  was 
long  an  object  of  wonder  and  admiration  under  the  name  of 
the  siege  of  Troy.” 

William  has  been  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  u^e 
of  vases  in  the  garden,  but  Worlidge  mentions  them  in  1677, 
“  painted  white  and  placed  on  pedestals  either  on  the 
ground  in  a  streight  line  or  the  edges  of  your  AA’alks,  or  on 
your  walls  or  at  the  corners  of  your  squarts.”— B. 

- - 

Flowers  for  Britain.— According  to  a  Sheffield  paper,  it  is 
estimated  that  £1.000,000  is  spent  in  floAvers  every  year  in  Britain. 
Of  this  sum,  £300.000  goes  to  the  Continental  producer. 
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Experimental  Gardening  at  Inyerewe  House, 

Ross -shire. 


The  assiduous  labours  of  Osgood  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S., 
Inverewe,  in  experimental  horticulture  are  well  known.  Few 
proprietors  have  engaged  the  zeal  in  a  work  so  promi-sing  of  good  ; 
and  though  the  climate  in  this  part  of  Scotland  mu.st  be  mild, 
and  therefore  very  materially  assist,  the  honour  is  not  the  less 
great,  for  the  strenuous  efforts  yearly  put  forth  by  this  gentle¬ 
man  to  promote  horticulture  in  general.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
for  me  to  recapitulate  anything  that  has  already  been  stated 
regarding  the  acclimatising  achievements  arrived  at  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  for  that  I  eventuate  will  be  the  common  property 
of  every  British  gardener  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who,  however,  may  not  know  all  that 
has  been  achieved,  it  may  be  said  that  Inverewe  Gardens  are  prac¬ 
tically  uncovered  conservatories ;  that  is,  consisting  of  plants 
usually  grown  under  glass,  grown  immensely  better  in  the  open, 
or  at  any  rate  better  than  generally  seen.  Mr.  Mackenzie’s 
“  Notes  ”  for  the  last  tw'o  years  are  now  before  the  public,  and 
though  both  years  have  been  anything  but  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  horticulture,  on  the  whole  matters  appear  to  have 
gone  on  very  satisfactorily  at  Inverewe  House.  The  only  matter 
of  any  importance  was  the  death  of  some  Cistus  crispus,  some 
large  Veronicas  Andersoni,  a  large  plant  of  Erica  australis  (the 
latter  owing  to  being  removed),  and  some  damage  to  one  of  the 
large  Dicksonia  Tree  Ferns. 

In  February  of  1902,  though  snow  lay  on  the  ground  nearly 
all  the  month,  the  beautiful  Hamamelis  Zuccariniana  flowered 
profusely.  Later  Azalea  Vaseyi  and  Andromeda  formosa  were  in 
fine  bloom.  Abutilon  vitifolium,  bushes  of  six  to  eight  feet 
high,  from  seed  from  the  late  Mr.  Thompson,  Ipswich,  blossomed 
profusely.  Kalmia  latifolia  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1902, 
as  did  also  the  eight  new  crosses  of  Azaleas  raised  by  Van 
Houtte,  viz.,  indica  x  mollis,  and  made  a  dazzling  show  in  June 
of  that  year.  They  are  as  hardy  as  ponticum  there.  Cydonia 
Columbia  and  Desfontainea  spinosa  also  bloom  well. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  last  year  the  famous  Tulloch  variety  of 
Rhododendron  Nobleanum  was  in  a  blaze  in  the  garden,  and  in 
March  R.  ciliatum  was  also  covered  with  bloom.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  prevalent  storms  of  wind  and  rain  which  took  place 
during  the  year,  the  five  species  of  Eucalyptus  grown  there 
suffered  no  material  harm. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Scots  Pines  gave  unmistakable  evidence 
of  their  susceptible  proneness  to  injury  from  gales  by  land  or  sea. 
A  plant  of  Crinodendron  Hookeriana,  seven  feet,  peerless  even 
in  Lord  Annesley’s  celebrated  gardens.  County  Down,  was  a 
feature  of  great  attraction  last  year ;  the  plant  was  literally 
covered  with  flowers.  Rhododendron  racemosum,  Kalmia  rubra. 
Erica  arborea,  Deutzia  corymbiflora,  D.  discolor  purpurea,  were 
also  very  attractive.  Mutisia  decurrens  has  stood  two  winters 
and  flowered  well  the  following  seasons.  Two  species  of  Metro- 
sideros,  one  of  which  is  the  famous  Rata  of  New  Zealand,  sur¬ 
vived  several  winters.  The  Rata  has  not,  however,  flowered  yet. 
Leptospermum  scoparium,  the  New  Zealand  Tea  Bush,  seems  to 
be  quite  hardy  at  Inverew’e. 

Buddlea  Colvilli  flowered  last  summer.  Notospartium  Car- 
michaeliae,  Carpentearea,  Eucryphia,  Berberidop.sis  corallina, 
Enkianthus  japonicus,  aro  also  among  the  many  rare  exotics  in 
this  garden.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  not  content  wdth  a  plant  only 
merely  living;  he  must  have  them  to  grow  in  full  robustness, 
and  to  attain  to  this  perfection  every  effort  is  made  to  get  at 
the  secret.  Heuchera  sanguinea  and  the  beautiful  Mitraria 
coccinea  did  not  succeed  until  he  removed  them  from  the  garden 
to  a  raw  peaty  soil  or  a  shrubbery,  in  a  part  of  the  grounds  called 
“  Japan.”  Here  in  a  short  time  they  grew  into  a  state  of  robust¬ 
ness  beyond  expectation.  The  Mitraria  grew  into  a  nice  shrub, 
and  was  profusely  covered  with  its  delightful  scarlet  flowers. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  refers  to  the  gardens  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury, 
at  La  Mortola,  in  the  Riviera,  and  Lord  Annesley’s,  in  Ireland, 
as  tw’o  places  one  ought  to  see  ere  dying. — D.  C. 

P.S. — It  would  bo  very  interesting  to  hear  what  is  being  done 
by  others  in  this  way  throughout  the  British  Isles. 


Book  Notices, 


The  Rose  Garden.' 

“The  Rose  Garden,”  by  Mr.  William  Paul,  is  not  only  his 
masterpiece,  but  it  is  a  chef  d’oeuvre  among  gardening  books  of 
all  time.  Long  after  its  author  has  departed  this  life  “The 
Rose  Garden  ”  will  be  quoted  and  drawn  upon  wherever  Roses 
are  deeply  loved  and  studied. 

The  tenth  and  latest  edition  a^jpeared  about  the  middle  of 
last  year,  fifty-five  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  edition.  It 

*  “The  Rose  Garden,”  by  \Villi:iin  Paul,  I'.L.S.,  Tenth  edition.  London  : 
simi'kiii;  Mar.shall,  Il.aniilton,  Kent&  Co.  1903. 


is  carefully  and  tlmroughly  revised,  and  the  lists  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  numerous  varietal  introductions  since  the  ninth 
edition  have  been  brought  up-to-date. 

To  the  older  rosarians  there  is  no  need  to  formally  introduce 
the  book;  but  so  increasingly  popular  is  the  Rose  that  the 
recruits  to  the  ranks  of  its  adorers  may  number  a  few  who  are 
less  enlightened  in  this  connection.  And  for  them  we  would 
briefly  explain  that  the  work  is  arranged  in  two  divisions;  the 
first  including  chapters  that  very  fully  trace  the  history  of  the 
species  of  Rosa,  and  Roses  in  general,  as  well  as  detailing  the 
formation  of  ro.series  and  the  culture  of  the  plants.  Tlie  second 
division  furnishes  a  careful  classification  of  all  the  approved 
Ro.se.s  known,  with  their  characters  fully  described.  Nor  is 
hybridisation  and  the  raising  of  seedlings  overlooked.  The  size 
of  the  book  is  12in  deep  by  lOin  broad,  and  the  pages  amount 
to  382,  including  the  index.  Thus  the  work  is  of  very  consider¬ 
able  proportions.  There  are  twenty-one  coloured  plates,  and  an 
equal  number  of  full-page  engravings,  in  the  present  edition, 
together  with  eighty  smaller  woodcuts. 

To  dip  into  the  history  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers  need  not 
long  delay  us.  It  was  Sappho;  we  learn,  who,  nearly  2,000 
years  ago,  bestowed  the  title  we  have  just  used;  and  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  after  them,  to  decorate 
both  their  houses  and  persons  with  the  fragrant  blossoms, 
“especially  at  their  Bacchanalian  feasts,  believing  the  Roses 
preserved  them  from  the  intoxicating  influences  of  wine.”  Tins 
choice  of  Roses  must  have  continued  down  to  the  last  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  for  Tarquin  the  Proud  is  here  mentioned. 

Wo  occasionally  read  of  fabulo'us  sums  having  been  spent  by 
certain  millionaires  on  flowers  for  the  decoration  of  banqueting 
halls  in  these  days,  but  nothing  can  equal  Nero’s  £30,000  spent 
in  procuring  Roses  for  one  fea.st!  All  the  chief  authors  who 
have  touched  on  the  Rose  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
down  to  the  present  are  quoted  in  “  The  Rose  Garden.” 

Following  the  section  devoted  to  the  poetry  of  the  Rose 
come  the  practical  chapters  on  culture;  patiently,  detailedly, 
and  explicitly  written.  How  to  plant  for  effect,  either  in 
borders,  or  beds,  or  roseries,  or  dells,  or,  lastly,  on  pergolas^ — 
all  are  noted ;  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Paul  recommends  the  larger 
use  of  Roses  for  hedges.  We  think  the  pages  descriptive  of  how 
and  what  to  group  (pages  79  to  82,  also  198  to  211)  will  be  found 
well  worthy  of  very  careful  attention,  for  here  the  masterhand 
names  kinds  that  are  very  hardy,  moderately  hardy,  or  others 
that  are  barely  hardy,  as  well  as  varieties  for  heavy  soils,  for 
walls,  for  light  soils,  for  pot  culture,  and  so  on.  Lists  of 
summer  and  autumn  flowering  Roses  have  been  compiled.  The 
pot  culture  of  Roses  and  the  insect  pests  and  diseases  are 

dealt  with.  .  -i-  • 

As  with  culture  and  aiwangement,  so  with  hybridising  and 
propagating ;  the  intricacies  are  brought  forward  and  explained 
in  letterpress.  To  thoroughly  review  the  work  would  require 
much  time,  much  labour,  and  some  pages  of  the  Journal;  but 
even  in  our  brevity  we  hope  to  have*  shown  something  of  the 
contents  and  arrangement  of  the  book. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.* 

We  have  received,  through  Messrs.  Wesley  and  Son,  lissex 
Street,  Strand,  London,  the  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion  (U.S.  National  Museum)  for  the  years  1901  and  1902.  They 
are  bulky  volumes. 

First  wo  would  bring  to.  notice  the  fact  that  this  now  great 
National  Museum,  which  every  true  American  tries  to  augment 
by  some  treasure,  great  or  small,  which  he  or  she  may  become 
possessed  of  by  travels  in  other  lands— this  magnificent  Institu¬ 
tion  owes  its  foundation  to  James  Smithson,  an  Englishman, 
who  decreed  half  a  million  dollars  to  be  used  “  for  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men.”  The  wise  counsels  that 
prevailed  in  interpreting  the  provisions  of  this  bequest  led  to 
the  employment  of  a  portion  of  the  fund  for  founding  a  museum, 
universal  in  its  scope  and  usefulness.  (Parenthetically,  we  note 
that  Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  ten  million  dollars  for  the 
establishment  of  another  institution  on  almost  identical  lines 

tg  bear  his  name.)  ,  •  a.  c  ,  i 

In  building  up  the  Smith.sonian  collections,  otfacers  ot  tlic 
Army  and  Navy  and  of  other  branches  of  the  Government 
service,  fishermen,  fur  traders,  private  explorers,  and  such 
powerful  organisations  as  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  were  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and 
rendered  invaluable  assistance.  Then  the  U.S.  Government  has 
at  all  times  bestowed  grants  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  assisted 
the  men  of  science  in  other  ways.  .  . 

“  With  the  primary  object  of  increasing  the  collections  in 
anthropology,  biology,  and  geology  obtained  by  the  national 
surveys,  every  effort  is  being  made,  through  exchange,  dona¬ 
tions,  and  purchase,  and  the  encouragement  of  exploration,  to 
so  increase  its  possessions  that  the  Museum  of  the  Government 
may  in  time  contain  the  fullest  possible  representation  of  all 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  showing  the  operations, 
expenditures,  and  condition  of  the  Institution  from  (1)  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1901-  (2)  the  same,  for  1902.  Washington  :  Government  Pnnluig  Oftoc.  RO- 
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branches  of  science  and  the  aids  capable  of  being  illustrated 
in  a  niateria|  way.  The  specimens  are  classified  in  two  series, 
one,  comprising  the  bulk  of  the  material,  being  arranged  for 
purposes  of  scientific  research  and  reference  in  laboratories  and 
storerooms,  to  which  students  are  freely  admitted ;  the  other, 
selected  ivith  regard  to  their  general  educational  value  and 
popular  interest,  and  accompanied  by  descriptive  labels,  being 
displayed  in  glass-covered  cases  in  the  public  halls.  The  dupli¬ 
cate  speciimens  not  required  for  exchanges  are  made  up  into  sets 
for  distribution  to  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country. 
Papers  descriptive  of  the  collections,  both  technical  and  popular, 
are  published  for  gratuitous  circulation  to  the  extent  of  three 
or  more  volumes  yearly,  and,  finally,  the  Museum  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  bureau  of  information  in  respect  to  all 
subjects  with  which  it  is  concerned,  even  in  the  remotest 
degree,  the  correspondence  which  this  involves  now  constituting 
one  of  its  heaviest  tasks.” 

These  two  Reports  are  really  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  year’s  work  and  expenses,  in  the 
latter  case  even  down  to  the  hours  paid  for  “  one  cleaner,”  or 
“one  labourer,”  or  “one  office  boy.”  as  the  case  may  be.  ’The 
second  part  being  given  over  to*  pairers  by  specialists  and 
curators,  which  are  very  thoroughly  preparecl,  and  illustrated 
in  some  cases  by  seventy  or  eighty  beautiful  full-page  platevS, 
half-tone  and  coloured. 

In  the  1901  volume,  birds,  animals,  fishes,  and  various  tribes 
ot  Indians  are  numerously  figured,  as  well  as  textiles  and 
potters^  (in  colours)  of  the  American  Indians.  In  the  1902  Re¬ 
port  there  are  fewer  plates,  but  the  variety  of  subjects  discussed 
IS  greater. 

the  general  appendix  to  this  volume  we  find  articles  on 
The  Radio-acbivity  of  Matter  :  History  of  Cold,  and  the  Absolute 
Zero;  The  Progress  of  Geographical  Knowledge;  Volcanic  Erup- 
Hons  on  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent;  The  Discovery  of  the 
Future  (H  G.  Wells);  Craniology  of  Man  and  Anthropoid 
Apes:  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula;  The  P^-gmies  of  the 
Great  Congo  Forest  ;  The  Nile  Reservoir  Dam  at  Assuan; 
Problems  of  Heredity  and  Their  Solution  (W.  Bateson)-  and 
ether  papers. 

Each  volume  has  a  well  arranged  index. 


The  Early  Order  Sheet. 


The  great  retail  .seedsmen  of  this  country  will  soon  be  in  the 
height^  of  their  busy  season,  a  time  when  the  inrush  of  orders 
reciuiring  immediate  attention  is  so  overwhelming  as  to  make 
the  stoutest  hearts  quail  in  anticipation  of  the  usual  turmoil. 
I  nder  such  circumstances,  what  might  be  a  time  of  real  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  all  the  workers  engaged  in  the  seed  trade  becomes  a 
period  of  nerve-shattering  strenuousness,  under  the  strain  of 
vliicli  many  break  down.  Gardeners  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  public  generally,  might,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  fore¬ 
thought,  do  iiiiich  to  make  the  lot  of  the  seedsmen  and  their 
assistants  less  arduous  by  ordering  early. 

Catalogues  are  published  in  the  autumn  in  order  to  tempt 
customeis  a.s  far  as  possible  to  order  early  the  good  things 
which  are  to  give  them  untold  pleasure  in  the  coming  season, 
and  yet,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  although  the  lists  may 
be  scanned  over  and  over  again,  no  determined  effort  is  made 
to  get  the  real  order  completed  until  the  “  gleaniy  ”  days  of 
.spring  remind  the  cultivator  that  the  time  of  real  sowing  is  at 
hand.  Then  off  goes  a  hastily  written  order  with  the  requek  that 
it  be  attended  to  at  once.  Shortly  after  it  is  discovered  that 
certiun  necessarie.s-  were  not  included  in  the  list;  away  goes 
another  order — this  process  often  being  repeated  three  or  four 
times  during  the  busy  season,  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  men 
who  are  working  night  and  day  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands 
made  upon  them. 

.\o  one  is  infallible,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  order 
required  three  months  ahead,  but  undoubtedly  a 
little  deliberate  forethought  and  calculation  would,  in  hosts  of 
instances,  make  matters  work  more  smoothly  all  round.  And 
let  us  all  bear  in  mind  that  the  man  who  ■'Orders  early  receives 
the  best  attention,  and  is  not  likely  to  fail  in  gettiivg  the  best 
to  be  had. 

Ihis  year  there  are  special  reasons  why  .seed  orders  should 
be  sent  in  early,  for  in  that  year  of  deluge  1903  the  seeds  of 
many  crops  failed  to  ripen  satisfactorily,  with  the  result  that 
good  stocks  of  many  popular  varieties  of  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  are  extremely  scarce,  and  the  “late  birds”  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  many  cases  have  to  be  contented  with  inferior 
samples,  or  perhaps  with  the  refii.se  of  former  years.  Let  me, 
therefore,  app'eal  to  all  intere.sted  who  have  not  yet  made  out 
their  seed  order  to  do  so  at  once — sit  down  and  deliberatelj' 
scan  the  lists,  and  after  the  necessai'y  calculations  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  quantities,  enter  them  in  the  columns  so 
conveniently  provided,  despatch  the  order,  and  then  rest 
assured  that  the  first  steji  toward  success  in  the  present  year 
has  been  taken. — Warwick. 


liselio-cattleya  x  Cassiope,  Westonbirt  variety. 


This  variety  received  an  award  of  merit  when  staged  by 
Captain  G.  L.  Holford  (grower,  Mr.  H.  Alexander),  of  Westou- 
birt,  Tetbury,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  November  24,  1903.  L.-c.  x  Cassiope  has  for  its  parents 
Lselia  puniila  and  L.-c.  x  exoniensis.  This  form  of  it  is  a  fine 
flower,  with  pale  lilac  sepals  and  petals,  a  purple,  frilled  lip, 
lyith  a  yellow-veined  throat.  Our  illustration  is  from  a  drawing 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Shayler. 

Hybridising  of  Cypripediums. 

In  repl}'  to  E.  Viner,  I  would  say  that  the  pollinating  of  the 
stigmatic  surface  in  Cypripediums  is  simple  enough.  The 
flower  is  less  easy  to  manipulate  than  that  of  a  Cattleya,  cer¬ 
tainly  ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty.  Bend  down  the  pouch  and 
notice  the  pollinia  masses,  one  on  either  side  of  the  column. 
Having  secured  one  of  the  masses  on  the  end  of  a  pointed  stick, 
turn  the  flower  round  and  backward  a  little,  so  as  to  expose  the 
triangular  shaped  .stigmata,  which  is  on  the  under  surface  of 
a  flattened,  shield-like  protuberance  that  dips  down  from  the 
main  part  of  the  column.  Now  deposit  the  pollinia  on  this  part, 
and  leave  it;  the  work  is  then  done. — D. 

Cypripedium  insigne,  in  small  pots. 

Your  able  correspondent,  “  E.  M.,”  recently  mentioned  some 
plants  of  this  useful  winter  flowering  subject  at  ITgbrook  Park, 
as  grown  in  .small  pots.  Calling  the  other  day  on  Mr.  Thos. 
Crosswell,  gardener  at  “  Homewood,”  Beckenham,  I  was  shown 
six  plants  in  9in  pots  carrying  foliage  one  yard  through,  as 
perfect  in  form  as  a  well  dressed  Chrysanthemum  bloom.  The 
flowers  were  large  and  well  developed,  averaging  about  fifty — 
the  on©  I  counted  gave  fifty-eight,  three,  being  twins.  The 
blooms  are  not  staked,  but  grow  out  from  the  foliage  in  a 
natural  manner,  giving  a  circumference  of  12ft.  These  plants 
have  not  been  potted  for  eight  or  nine  years,  consequently  they 
are  fed  on  farm  drainage.  Clay’s  fertiliser,  soot  water,  and 
guano — weak  and  often.  These  six  plants  occupy  the  whole  of 
one  side  of  a  .span-roofed  house,  furnishing  a  supply  of  choice 
cut  flowers  for  a  long  iieriod ;  some  useful  plants  in  4jin  pots 
are  carrying  nine  good  blooms.— M.  W. 

Cultural  Notes  :  Laelia  anceps— Potting— Cleaning. 

After  the  flowers  of  Lselia  anceps  are  over  lose  no  time  in 
attending  to  the  compost,  as  roots  appear  very  early  in  the  new 
year,  and  these  are  apt  to  be  damagecl  in  the  process.  Possibly 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  plants  will  need  rebasketing 
or  repotting,  but  a  little  tidying  up  will  be  necessary  for  all. 
Growths  will  perhaps  have  got  loo.se,  or  are  extending  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  compost.  In  the  former  case  a  little  moss  and  peat 
Avill  be  placed  about  them  and  the  loose  growth  made  secure ; 
in  the  latter  a  larger  basket  or  block  may  be  needed,  or  more 
compo.st  placed  in  the  old  one. 

In  all  cases  remember  that  sour  or  decayed  material  is  the 
worst  of  all  possible  roothoLds,  and  unhealthy  plants  must  eventu¬ 
ally  result  if  they  are  left  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  never 
disturb  a  plant  at  all  at  the  roots  unless  it  is  really  necessary  ; 
for  although  recently  imported  and  healthy  plants  soon  take 
with  a  will  to  new  surroundings,  weak  or  diseased  ones  are  not 
so  easily  re-established.  Take  the  opportunity,  when  the  roots 
are  exposed,  to  cut  away  all  dead  and  decaying  ones,  as  well  as 
any  old  lack-lifeless  pseudo-bulbs  not  likely  to  break  again. 

The  busiest  season  of  the  year  for  potting  is  not  far  off,  and 
any  spare  time  may  well  be  utilised  in  preparing  a  stock  of 
composts,  moss,  peat,  fibry  loam,  crocks,  charcoal,  and  leaf  soil. 
Also  see  that  there  is  a  sufficient  stock  of  labels,  stakes,  pots, 
baskets,  and  pans  cleaned  and  in  readiness.  A  iiiece  of  copper 
wire  twisted  at  the  bottom  of  a  short  label  to  make  a  stem  is 
better  than  a  long  wooden  one,  as  these  sometimes  occasion 
fungoid  attacks.  Split  bamboo  .stakes,  too,  are  preferable  to 
deal  for  the  same  reason,  and  absolute  cleanliness  of  all  material 
used  is  essential  to  success. 

The  winter  cleaning,  too,  must  be  brought  right  up  to  date, 
as  there  will  be  plenty  to  do  later  on,  and  during  the  next  few 
months  insects  increase  and  multiply  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
running  over  the  tender  new  foliage  when  it  appears  and  making 
it  unsightly  the  whole  season.  Tlie  value  of  clean  soft  water  as 
an  insecticide  is  not  .sufficiently  known — or,  at  least,  the  know¬ 
ledge  is  not  acted  upon.  A  good  dipping  in  tepid  water  first, 
then  a  sponging  with  soft  water  to  which  a  piece  of  softsoap  (the 
size  of  a  jiigeon’s  egg  to  a  bucketful)  has  been  added,  and  a  final 
thorough  syringing  again  with  soft  water,  i-^  a  very  effectual 
method  of  killing  insects  of  nearly  all  kinds. — H.  R.  R. 
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['lowers  of  the  Bible. 


At  this  season  of  tlie  year  in  our  calendar,  wlien  the 
thonglits  of  many  have  been  more  particularly  wafted  to  that 
histoiic  event  in  the  world’s  history  enacted  on  the  hill-tops 
at  the  little  village  but  a  Sabbath  day’s  journey  of  the  golden 


the  land  in  whicli 
located,  may  not, 


wondeiful  song,  was  the  Xnrcissus,  which 
)loom  on  the  plains  of  that  region.  Mention 
)ut  twice  in  the  entire  Bible,  once  as 


■f,'. 


'  .  - 

4  ■■  '  ■ 
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Jerusalem,  a  few  words  on  the  flora  of 
Bethlehem,  now  for  all  ages  famous,  is 
pei’chance,  be  deemed  out  of  place. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  so  comprehensive  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  writings  as  the  sacred  Scriptures  would  contain  plenti- 
lul  reference  or  mention  of  such  products  of  the  soil  as  itri 
ti'ees  and  flowers;  yet  as  regards  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  Indeed,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  of 
individual  flowers  proper,  with  one  single  exception,  not  one  is 
specifically  spoken  of,  and  that  exception  refers  in  reality  to 
•'  perfectly  different  flower  to  what  is  known  as  the  Bose  of 
to-day;  for  “the  Lily”  occurring  in  several  places  is,  as  will 
be  shown  anon,  merely  a  general  term,  and  synonymous  with 
the  expression  “  flowers  of  the  field  ”  used  elseAvhere. 

Although  Palestine  in  those  days  was  singularly  different 
from  the  condition  of  the  country  to-day,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
account  partly  for  the  change.  Particularly  fertile  then  owing 
to  the  rich  chalky  soil  on  the  surface,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
ages,  especially  from  the  washing  away  of  this  medium  by 
rains  and  torrents,  have  left  but  the  bare  and  barren  basalt 
or  granite  rock  in  the  case  of  the  .southern  and  Mount  Sinai 
portion,  and  the  lime.stone  fabric  as  regards  the  central  and 
northern  parts. 

Still,  even  formerly  much  of  the  land  could  have  been  by 
no  means  bountiful,  “  the  howling  wilderness  of  Judea  ”  being 
certainly  not  the  only  desolate  or  barren  region  with  which  the 
Holy  Land  was  endowed,  and  the.se  considerable  areas  could, 
from  their  configuration  or  composition  of  granite  rock  or  sandy 
desert,  hardly  be  expected  to  render  a  very  festive  account  of 
themselves.  Neverthele.ss, 
even  these  less  favourably  ^ 

disposed  districts  have  at  .  > 9 
the  present  time  at  one  -  ■  - 

period  of  the  year  a  not  ^ 

nnpleasing  aspect  from  the  ■-  • 

floral  point  of  view.  Bare 
and  arid  as  seen  at  most 
.vea.sons,  observed  after  the 
“latter”  rains  in  early 
spring,  your  gay  little 
Arab  will  canter  along 
o\'er  a  perfect  carpet  of 
the  bright  scarlet  Ane¬ 
mone  across  the  wide 
stretch  of  depres.sed 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  between  Jericho 
and  the  Dead  Sea. 

Indeed,  this  basin  is,  or 
at  any  rate  could  be  ren- 
dei'ed,  in  reality  a  very 
rich  alluvial  i)lain,  were 
some  .system  of  irrigation 
from  the  deep  and  sinuoiis 
Jordan,  here  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  its  end  in  the 
great  salt  lake,  taken  in 
hand.  As  it  is,  whatever 
it  may  have  been  in  Bible 
days,  it  must  be  looked 
upon  as  but  little  better 
than  an  inhospitable  and 
unprofitable  desert,  with 
nothing  but  the  scanty  tufts 
and  short-lived  herbage  of 
the  spring  to  sustain  the 
small  flocks  of  goats  and 
sheej)  or  the  few  camels 
which  are  as  of  yore  the 
staple  stock-in-trade  of  the 
wandering  Bedouin,  while 

Jericho,  long  shorn  of  her  pristine  proud  glories,  is  but  now  a 
mere  hamlet  of  scattered  adobe  hut.s-  and  temporary  black- 
tented  habitations. 

But  to  return  to  the  theme  more  particularly  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  flowers  specifically  named  in  Holy  Writ.  I  fear  as 
to  the  first  to  be  dwelt  upon,  viz.,  the  Ros(>,  we  must  at  once 
disillusion  ourselves,  for,  like  the  Apple  which  never  flouri.shed 
in  Palestine,  and  was  in  all  probability,  according  to  Tristram 
and  othei's,  the  Apricot,  this  queen  of  flowers,  which  in  these 
mode  rn  days  has  been  brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  excellence,  was 
also  neither  indigenous  or  existing,  though  undoubtedly  wild 
Boses  are  found  in  the  Lebanon.  It  may  reasonably  l)e  sup¬ 
posed,  therefore,  that  the  Bo.se  of  Sharon  symbolically  repre- 


.seuted  in  Solomon’s 
is  indeed  the  typical 

of  this  flower  is  made  but  tvdee  in  the 

above  and  again  in  I.saiah,  “  The  de.sert  shall  blossom  as  the 
Bose.”  Possibly  the  Bose  of  Jericho  was  the  Oleander.  There 
is  a  single  mention  of  the  Mallow,  which  may  not  unreasonably 
be  taken  to  be  what  we  commonly  call  the  ^lai’sh  Marigold; 
while  the  reference  to  the  Saffron  is  as  to  the  ingredient  obtained 
from  the  Crocus,  which  grew  probably  then  as  now  broadcast 
over  Palestine  generally  o’er  hill  and  dale,  much  similar  to  the 
way  it  springs  up  through  the  turfy  loam  of  the  meads  and 
hill  slopes  in  Switzerland  and  the  Engadine. 

Of  flowers  proper,  then,  with  the  exception  of  the  “  Lilies 
of  the  field  ”  dealt  with  hereafter,  there  is  little  further  to  be 
added,  but  in  a  subject  like  the  pre.sent  we  may,  I  think,  include 
other  plants  where  emphatically  introduced,  and  posse.s.sing  in 
most  cases  some  sort  of  a  blossom.  Thus  herbs  in  plenty  are 
mentioned,  and  Garlic,  of  the  Onion  tribe,  was  cultivated  and 
found  in  plenty  both  in  Palestine  and  Egyi^t.  The  Mu.stard 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Te.stament  sliows  us  that  the  fertile 
and  .sympathetic  soil  which  nourished  it  produced  a  more 
vigoi’ous  plant  than  that  in  our  own  country,  for  it  appai’ently 
attained  the  remarkable  height  of  10ft  to  12ft  in  stature.  The 
Lentil  was  a  seed  obtained  from  a  kind  of  Vetch,  in  which 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  I’emember  that  it  was  for  a  mess 
of  pottage  of  this  grain  that  Esau  parted  with  his  birthright. 
I’lie  Coriander  was  an  aromatic  plant,  and  in  the  de.scription  of 
the  wondrous  phenomenon  of  the  manna  this  miraculous  food 
was  compared  to  the  seed  of  the  above-named. 

Then  there  are  various  healing  plants  or  substances  there¬ 
from  brought  to  our  especial  notice.  Thus,  the  Balm  or  Balsam 
(Balm  of  Gilead)  was  a  gum  extracted  from  a  shrub  not 
indigenous  indeed,  but  cultivated  for  its  medicinal  or  curative 
properties,  chiefly  in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  having  now 
apparently  quite  disappeai’ed  again.  Erankincen.se  was  a 


fragi'ant,  resinous  emission  from  a  I 


,f  .. 


iind  of  Mountain  Ash,  grow¬ 
ing  in  Arabia  ;  while  Myrrh, 
mentioned  in  company  with 
the  former  as  gifts  of  the 
IMagi,  was  obtained  fi’om 
the  bark  of  a  thorny  shrub, 
probably  a  Cistus  or  Rock 
B  o  s  e,  w  h  ic  h  flourished 
round  about  Mount  Carmel. 
Very  bitter  herbs  named 
are  gall  and  rue,  the 
former  in  connect ioii  with 
the  Crucifixion,  and  the 
latter  having  a  single  re¬ 
ference  in  St.  ljuke  as  be¬ 
ing  tithed  by  the  Phariseas. 

ct 

of 


Wormwood,  too,  was 


LjElio=CattIeya  x  Casslope,  Westonbirt  van 


plant,  and  the  .  emblem 
very  dire  distress. 

Other  herbal  plants  find¬ 
ing  a  place  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  Ani.se,  a  herb 
yielding  an  aromatic  seed, 
much  like  the  Carraway 
and  IMint,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  eaten  with 
the  Pa.schal  lamb,  and  was 
precisely  similar  to  that  of 
the  present  time  in  our 
everyday  garden  for  season¬ 
ing  purposes.  A  less 
familiar  growth  is  the 
Camphire,  being  presum¬ 
ably  the  “  henna  ”  of  the 
East,  the  dye  from  which 
Eastern  women  stain  their 
nails  and  parts  of  their 
face.  It  was  probably  a 
small  .shrub,  having  a 
yellow-white  flower. 

Elax  was,  undoubtedly, 
in  very  ancient  times, 
especially  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  pretty  extensively  grown,  and  then,  as  now,  manu¬ 
factured  into  linen  of  different  degrees  of  finene.ss ;  thus  the 
priests  of  the  Temple,  we  read,  were  arrayed  iu  “fine  linen.” 
Aaron’s  rod,  which  budded  so  wonderfully  (and,  pre.sumabl.v, 
blossomed,  too)  there  is  but  little  doubt  was  the  ordinary 
Almond,  one  of  the  commone.st  of  Palestine’.s  then  growths. 
One  other  plant  de.serves  notice,  though  partaking  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  wild  fruit,  videlicet,  the  vine  of  Sodom,  reference 
to  which  occurs  in  Deuteronomy,  “  Their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of 
Sodom.”  It  seems  likely  that  this  is  the  same  as  the  Calotropis, 
a  plant  growing  near  the  Dead  Sea,  which  has  blossoms  of  a 
white  colour,  and  fruits  not  unlike  an  Apple,  but  totally  unfit 
for  food. 
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And  now  to  conclude  with  a  word  or  two  on  the  familiar 
expression,  “  Lilies,”  or,  as  elsewhere,  “  flowers  of  the  field.” 
These  so-called  Lilies  were  merely  a  general  term  for  the  usual 
and  multitudinous  flowers  growing  among  the  herbage  in  great 
quantities  broadcast  throughout  Palestine,  and  being  chiefly  of 
a  bulbous  type,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Crocus,  Tulip, 
Anemone,  Narcissus,  and  Banunculus.  The  Song  of  Solomon, 
abounding  in  poetical  expressions,  has  several  references  to  this 
ubiquitous  “  Lily,”  behig  the  symbolical  emblem  of  loveliness 
and  purity.  Among  others,  we  call  to  mind  “  I  am  .  .  .  . 

the  Lily  of  the  Valleys,”  “  The  Lily  among  thorns,”  “  He 
feedeth  among  the  Lilies.” 

Again,  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  the  very  familiar, 
“  Consider  the  Lilies  of  the  field,  &c.”  The  writer  well 
remembers  the  delights  of  most  of  these  same  “  Lilies  ”  having 
their  habitat,  and  just  emerging  from  the  soil  in  all  their  early 
spring  freshness,  arrayed  in  their  wealth  of  perfect  simplicity 
as  implied  in  the  above  passage,  upon  the  hill  country  and 
mountain  valleys  between  the  regions  of  Hebron  and  Bethle¬ 
hem  and  the  wilds  of  Marsaba,  that  grim,  precipitous  abode  of 
monkish  anchorites,  and  the  desolate  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. — 
Viator. 
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Exotic  Conifers  in  Britain.* 

(Concluded  from  page  5.) 

The  early  introduction  of  exotic  trees  into  Great  Britain 
was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  chance.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
the  result  of  a  strong  demand  on  the  part  of  landowners,  to 
satisfy  which  systematic  expeditions  were  organised,  either 
by  («)  existing  societies,  (h)  special  associations,  or  (c)  com¬ 
mercial  nurserymen.  In  all  cases,  other  plants  besides  trees 
received  attention,  though  in  some  cases  trees,  and  especially 
conifers,  were  the  main  object.  In  1823  David  Douglas  was 
engaged  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and,  after 
a  short  visit  to  the  Eastern  States  of  North  America,  he  sailed 
in  1824  for  North-West  America,  where  he  remained  till  1827. 
After  two  years  at  home,  he  sailed  for  California  in  1829,  and 
met  with  a  tragic  death  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  July  12, 
1834.  To  Douglas  we  owe  many  of  our  most  valuable  conifers, 
r.r/.,  Pinus  insignis,  P.  Coulteri,  P.  Lambertiana,  P.  monticola, 
P.  ponderosa,  Abies  amabilis,  A.  bracteata,  A.  grandis,  A. 
nobilis,  Picea  sitchensis,  and  Pseudotsuga  Douglasi. 

It  was  also  the  Horticultural  Society  that  sent  Theodor 
Hartweg  to  North  America  in  1845,  the  most  notable  of  whose 
introductions  were  Sequoia  sempervirens  and  Cupressus 
macrocarpa.  In  1843  the  same  society  had  sent  Robert 
Fortune  to  China,  and  to  him  we  owe  Cryptomeria  japonica 
and  other  trees  of  lesser  importance.  The  cost  to  the  society 
of  despatching  collecting  expeditions  from  1840  to  1846 
amounted  to  £3,837  13s.  Id. 

In  1849  an  association  was  formed  in  Edij^burgh  which  had 
for  its  object  the  despatch  of  a  collector  to  North-West 
America.  This  association — known  as  the  Oregon  Botanical 
Expedition— was  supported  by  landowners  and  nurserymen, 
chiefly  Scottish,  each  subscriber  taking  at  least  one  share  of 
£5,  the  results  of  the  expedition  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
members  according  to  the  number  of  £5  shares.  The  sum 
subscribed  in  the  first  year  was  £950 ;  subsequently  increased 
to  £1,445,  most  members  taking  a  single  share,  though  some 
— chiefly  nurserymen — taking  four  to  six,  and  even  up  to  ten. 
John  Jeffrey  was  appointed  collector,  and  sailed  for  Montreal 
in  June,  1850,  reaching  the  district  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  following  year. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  granted  him  a  free  passage, 
while  the  Admiralty  promised  to  assist  with  their  ships  on  the 
North-West  coast  of  America.  The  first  consignment  of  plants 
and  seed  arrived  from  San  Francisco  in  1852,  the  postage  of 
which  amounted  to  £135,  but  the  Post  Office  authorities 
geiierously  agreed  to  waive  their  claim.  To  Jeffrey  we  owe 
Abies  lasiocarpa,  T.  Mertensiana,  Thuja  gigantea,  Libocedrus 
decurrens,  Pinus  flexilis,  P.  Balfouriana,  P.  Murrayana,  and 
P.  Jeffreyi.t 

In  1854  an  expedition  was  undertaken  to  California  by 
INIessrs.  Beardsley  and  Murray,  and  the  result  of  their  efforts 
was  the  introduction  of  that  fine  tree,  Chammeyparis  Lawson- 
iana  and  one  or  two  others  of  much  less  importance. 

One  other  private  expedition  may  be  mentioned,  namely, 
that  of  John  Gould  Veitch,  a  member  of  a  famous  firm  of 


*  Translation  of  a  paper  contributed  by  Pr.  Somerville  to  the  Congress  of 
Forestry  Experimenfal  Stations,  Vienna,  September,  1903.  Reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

1  lam  indebtel  to  Professor  Bayley  Balfour  for  access  to  the  minutes  of  the 
Edinburgh  Oregon  Association,  and  for  the  perusal  of  some  of  Douglas’s 
co:respondence. 


English  nurserymen,  who,  in  1860,  set  out  for  Japan,  and  was 
instrumental  in  introducing  Larix  leptolepis,  Abies  firnia,  Picea 
polita,  P.  ajanensis,  P.  Alcockiana  and  others.  • 

The  number  of  species  of  conifers  that  find  conditions  more 
or  less  suitable  to  their  requirements  in  some  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  considerably  exceeds  100.  Mr.  Dunn, 
in  his  census  prepared  for  the  Conifer  Conference  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  1891,  gives  the  dimensions  of  102 
species.  I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  include  in  this  paper 
any  that  are  not  at  least  fairly  common,  and  which  hold  out 
the  prospect  of  attaining  the  dimensions  of  useful  forest  trees. 

With  few  exceptions  exotic  trees  in  Great  Britain  are  grown 
in  isolated  positions,  so  that  their  stems  are  covered  with 
branches  quite  down  to  the  ground.  The  result  is,  that  for  any 
given  age,  their  girth  at  breast-height  is  greater  than  would  be 
the  case  with  trees  of  a  similar  age  grown  in  close  forest.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  height  is  probably  less  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  The  circumference  is  given  at  4jft  from  the 
ground.  The  ages  given  are  calculated  from  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing,  at  which  time  the  tree  would,  as  a  rule,  be  four  years  old, 
so  that  to  get  the  actual  age  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed 
the  figures  would  generally  have  to  be  increased  by  four. 

The  dimensions  given  for  the  vai’fous  species  are  not 
averages,  but  are  the  result  of  actual  measurement  of 
individual  trees  situated  in  the  districts  indicated.  As  a  rule, 
for  any  given  age,  the  largest  tree  has  been  selected.  Some 
may  think  that  this  is  not  a  fair  index  of  ivhat  a  particular 
species  may  be  expected  to  attain  to  at  any  given  age,  but  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  the  maximum  height  recorded  for 
a  certain  age,  in  the  case  of  a  tree  grown  in  a  garden  or  park, 
is  more  likely  to  represent  what  may  be  looked  for  when  the 
same  species  is  grown  in  close  forest,  than  the  average  height 
of  all  the  trees  of  that  age  wmuld  be.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  figures  that  follow  are  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from 
“  specimen  ”  trees,  and  that  in  their  case  there  has  been  little 
application  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Suppose 
that  forty  years  ago  an  order  was  given  to  a  nurseryman  for 
five  Douglas  Firs  about  3ft  high,  the  plants  supplied  might 
vary  from  three  to  six  years  of  age. 

A  Douglas  Fir  that  attains  the  height  of  3ft  in  three  years 
may  be  regarded  as  an  individual  with  a  natural  tendency  to 
vigorous  growth,  whereas  if  six  years  be  taken  to  reach  the 
same  height  the  particular  individual  is  manifestly  a  slow 
grower.  If  the  five  Douglas  Firs  were  intended  for  landscape 
effect,  each  would  be  set  out  with  abundance  of  room,  and,  no 
matter  whether  it  grew  fast  or  slow,  it  would  be  allowed  to 
survive.  At  the  end  of  forty  years  the  tallest  of  the  trees 
might  be  80ft,  while  the  smallest  might  not  exceed  40ft, 
giving  an  average  of,  say,  60ft.  But  if  a  number  of  Douglas 
Firs  were  planted  3ft  or  4ft  apart,  and  managed  in  true 
sylvicultural  fashion,  the  only  individuals  that  would  survive 
to  the  age  of  forty  years  ivould  be  those  with  a  natural 
tendency  to  rapid  growth;  all  the  others  would  long  before 
have  been  suppressed  or  removed  in  the  thinnings.  The 
average  height  of  the  wood  would  therefore  be  not  60ft,  but 
80ft ;  hence  it  follows  that  in  converting  the  results  of  arbori- 
cultural  treatment  into  terms  of  sylvicultural  treatment  we 
should  take  as  the  basis  of  our  calculations  not  the  average  but 
the  largest  trees.  I  am  aw’are,  of  course,  that  “  specimen  ” 
trees  are  usually  set  out  in  good  soil  and  in  well-sheltered  and 
otherwise  favourable  situations,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  . 
lack  the  “drawing-up”  influences  of  a  closely  stocked  wood. 

In  the  tables  [Which  we  have  had  to  omit. — Ed.  “J.  of  H.”] 
it  will  sometimes  be  found  that  a  young  tree  has  attained  to 
greater  dimensions  than  an  older  one.  The  reason  for  this 
may  be  explained.  In  dealing  with  any  particular  species  the 
choice  of  specimens  decreases  ivith  age,  that  is  to  say,  whereas 
we  may  have  twenty  measurements  of  twenty-year-old  trees 
from  which  to  select,  ive  may  not  have  more  than  one  or  two 
in  the  case  of  sixty-year-old  specimens  of  the  same  species. 
The  chances  of  being  able  to  record  the  dimensions  of  a 
“dominant”  tree  of  the  latter  age  are,  therefore,  relatively 
small. 

In  compiling  the  tables  free  use  was  made  of  Mr.  Dunn’s 
census,*  though  other  reliable  sources  have  also  been  drawn 
upon.  In  many  cases  I  have  been  able  to  secure  measurements 
in  June,  1903,  of  the  same  trees  whose  dimensions,  in  the  spring 
of  1891,  were  recorded  by  Mr.  Dunn.  In  this  way  a  record  of 
the  growth  made  during  the  last  twelve  years  has  been  obtained. 
In  some  cases  the  particular  tree  has  lost  its  top  in  the  interval 
between  the  two  measurements,  which  accounts  for  the'  height 
recorded  in  1903  being  sometimes  less  than  that  given  in  1891. 

Dr.  Somerville  then  proceeds  to  name  a  number  of  conifers 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  furnishes  tables  showing  where  the 
oldest  and  largest  trees  are  growing  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 


*  Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  1891,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  4S1. 
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Opinions  vary,  as  they  ever  will  when  the  matter  is 
of  some  importance,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  having 
accepted  a  garden  so  far  from  the  centre  of 
London,  and  in  such  an  ungetatable  locality.  The 
gift  of  Oakwood,  at  Wisley,  in  Surrey,  which  was 
the  garden  of  the  late  Air.  George  F.  Wilson, 
F.R.S.,  by  Sir  Thomas  Ilanbury,  of  La  Mortola, 
Italy,  certainly  relieved  the  Council  of  the  R.H.S.  from  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  embarrassing  position — a  position  which  need  not  have 
arisen— and  from  many  points  of  view  the  gift  is  a  great  blessing. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  to  get  to  Oakwood  means  one  whole 
day’s  outing,  and  even  then  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  time  will  perforce  have  to  be  spent  in  travelling  to  and 
fro.  The  garden  is  situated  in  a  valley,  is  surrounded  by 
streams  and  meadows,  wood,  coppices,  and,  on  the  east,  the 
fairly  extensive  Wisley  Common.  One  wanders  for  long 
distances  through  the  lanes  and  country  roads  without  seeing 
any  other  than  the  field  labourers,  or  the  bargemen  on  the 
W’ey,  or  here  and  there  children  at  play,  and  merchants’  vans 
trading  in  the  country  around.  The  late  Mr.  Wilson  did  not 
live  at  Oakwood,  but  at  Weybridge,  a  town  five  miles  away, 
and  he  chose  Oakwood  when  he  retired  from  business  as  just 
the  place  for  the  kind  of  garden  he  pictured  in  his  mind — an 
informal  garden,  with  the  plants  and  shrubs  naturalised  and 
growing  as  in  their  own  habitats.  Nor  did  he  spend  more  than 
two,  or  perhaps  three,  days  per  week  in  his  beantiful  garden  ; 
he  left  it  in  charge  of  Mr.  Tatnall,  who  had  a  substantial 
house  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Tatnall,  we  may  remark,  has  left 
Oakwood  for  a  situation  in  Leicestershire,  and  Messrs.  Veitcli’s 
late  herbaceous  plant  foreman  (]\Ir.  Fraser)  has  succeeded  him. 

Whether  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  can  arrange  to 
run  a  motor  vehicle  at  stated  intervals  on  certain  days  of  the 
week  remains  to  be  seen;  but  such  a  means  of  transit  seems 
almost  necessary.  Fellows  might  be  required  to  pay  into  a 
certain  fund,  or  be  individually  taxed  for  each  occasion  of 
using  such  vehicle. 

The  garden  trials  will  not  be  conducted  in  1904,  but  the 
Chiswick  collection  of  herbaceous  perennial  plants  are  now’ 
being  transferred  thither.  The  formal  entry  of  the  entire 
staff  may  be  made  in  May.  A  suggestion  w’as  recently  made  by 
the  officials  of  the  South-eastern  Agricultural  College  at  Wye 
to  establish  a  horticultural  .school,  as  well  as  a  forestry  school, 
at,  or  very  near  to,  Wisley;  but  of  this  w’e  have  heard  nothing 
further.  The  Sw’anley  Horticultural  College  means  to  make 
u.se  of  Wisley  by  taking  students  there  on  certain  days  of  the 
week. 

Now  to  the  garden  itself,  w’hich  we  had  the  privilege  to 
visit  in  September  last  year.  It  is  tw’enty  miles  from  London, 
and  is  best  reached  by  taking  train  to  Weybridge  Station  from 
Waterloo,  thence  by  cab.  Or  again,  from  Waterloo  to  Byfleet, 
and  walk  three  or  four  miles  through  winding  narrow  lanes, 
and  run  the  chance  of  going  off  on  a  wwong  path.  When  Oak- 
Avood  and  Glebe  Farm  estate  were  pht  up  for  sale,  the 
auctioneers  (Turner  and  Co.,  Audley  Street)  furni.shed  some 
particulars,  of  w  hich  w  e  take  the  following ;  — 

“  The  e.state  is  freehold,  and  -situate  amidst  beautiful  rural 
countrj’^,  whilst  its  immediate  surroundings  are  most 
picturesque.  The  delightful  Wisley  Common  borders  it  on  the 
one  side,  on  the  other  it  .slopes  to  the  River  Wey.  It  is  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  main  Portsmouth  road  between  The 
Huts,  at  Wi.sley,  and  the  quaint  old  village  of  Ripley,  Avhich 
is  distant  about  li  miles.  Byfleet  and  Horsley  Stations  are 
distant  about  3^  and  4  miles  respectively,  and  Weybridge 
about  5  miles.  There  is  a  gentleman’s  small  residence,  erected 
by  Messrs.  Lascelles  and  Co.,  of  timber  framing  and  concrete 
slabs,  w’ith  red-tiled  gabled  roof,  situate  on  the  upper  ground, 
commanding  pretty  views,  and  approached  by  a  charming 
drive  bordered  by  fruit  and  Hawdhorn  trees  and  flowering 
.shrubs;  it  contains  entrance  hall,  two  sitting-rooms  about 
15  by  12,  and  12  by  12  respectively,  kitchen,  Ac.  There  is 
a  good  site  for  a  larger  residence  on  tlie  still  higher  ground, 
fOAvards  the  southern  boundary  of  the  property.  ‘  Glebe  Farm 
House  ’  is  a  bungaloAV  of  similar  comstruction  to  ‘  OakAvood  ;  ’ 
it  contains  tAvo  good  sitting-rooms,  four  good  bedrooms,  pump 
and  Avater  supply,  earth  closet,  coal  shed,  and  gai-den.  The 
outbuildings  are  old,  they  compri.se  timber  and  tiled  stabling, 
barn,  root  .store,  open  .sheds,  fatting  .stall  for  sixteen 
beasts,  Ac. 


‘  The  gardens  and  grounds  are  Avithin  a  delightful  Oak 
Avood,  and  there  are  numerous  Avell-groAvn  trees,  extensive 
shady  Avalks  bordered  by  ornamental  shrubs,  most  pleasing 
fruit  and  vegetable  gardens  Avith  a  fine  selection  of  highly 
productive  fruit  trees  of  the  choicest  sorts,  Avith  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Damsons,  Quinces,  bush  fruit  and  shrubberies,  broad 
grass  paths  and  hei'baceons  borders,  the  gardens  being  supplied 
with  Avater  from  a  well  Avith  gearing  forcing  it  to  tanks.  There 
is  another  vegetable  garden  and  a  larg*)  plantation  of  Pine 
and  Broom,  'the  alpine,  rock,  Avood,  and  Avater  gardens  have 
spring-fed  ponds,  over  AAhich  is  a  rustic  bridge.  They  are 
fringed  Avith  Japanese  Irises,  fine-foliage  plants,  ferns,  &c., 
including  Bamboos,  Eulalias,  Arundo  conspicua,  Ncav  Zealand 
I  lax,  Saxifraga  peltata,  Osmundas,  Gunnera  scabra,  and  a 
splendid  specimen  of  Gunnera  manicata,  ornamented  by  a  great 
variety  of  neAv  hybrid  Water  Lilies.  The  Cape  PondAveed  Avith 
its  .scented  floAvers  is  thoroughly  establi.shcd.  There  is  also  a 
large  field  Avith  lianks  and  Aviiiding  ditches  containing  thou¬ 
sands  of  Japanese  and  other  Iris,  Roses,  Lupines,  Ac.  The 
gardens  contain  a  valuable  and  unique  collection  of  noAv  and 
rare  floAvering  and  ornamental  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  rock, 
alpine,  and  herbaceous  plants  and  bulbs,  bamboos,  ferns,  and 
Lilies,  Avith  hedges  and  banks  of  Japane.se  and  other  Roses, 
including  the  iicaa’  Ramblers  and  Hybrid  Wicliiwaiaiia  Roses. 

“  I  rom  early  spring  until  the  end  of  May  thei'e  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  plants  and  bulbs  carpeting  the  ground  alino.st  every- 
Avhere,  forming  a  very  pretty  picture  under  the  floAvering  trees 
and  shrubs.  They  include  all  the  Avell-knoAvn  spring  floAvers, 
such  as  SnoAA'drops,  SnoAvflakes,  Squills,  Mu.scari,  Chionodoxas 
Hepaticas,  Cyclamens,  Hellebores,  Crocu.ses,  Trilliums,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Orchises,  Erythroniums,  Pi'imro.ses  in  cA’ery  shade, 
of  colour,  including  the  Avell-knoAvn  OakAvood  Blue;  Jiipanese, 
Indian,  and  alpine  Primro.ses  and  Auriculas ;  a  splendid  collec 
tion  of  Anemones,  Narci.ssi,  and  Gentians.  One  border  of 
Gentianella  (Gentiana  acaulis)  is  over  120  yards  long.  There 
are  also  bulbous  Irises,  Tulips,  Camassias,  Ac.  Among  the 
spring  and  early  summer  floAvering  shrubs  are  Andronredas, 
Prunu.s  Pissardi,  Cydonia  japonica  in  a  great  many  varieties ; 
Berberi.ses,  Sediims,  Viburnums,  Weigelas,  Exochordas, 
Eor.sythias,  Japanese  Cherries,  Styrax  japonica  and  Styrax 
Obassia,  Phillyrea  decora,  Skimmias,  Zenobia.s,  Spirteas,  Vacci- 
ninm.s,  a  great  variety  of  Pyruses,  Cotoneasters,  Cytisns, 
floAvering  Thorn.s,  Chimonanthus  retusa  and  virginica,  Caly- 
canthns  prsecox.  Daphnes,  and  a  splendid  collection  of  Azaleas. 
Rhododendrons,  and  Kalmias.” 

It  Avould  bo  Avearisome  to  name  all  the  late  summer  and 
autumn-floAvering  shrubs,  but  these  include  “Spiraeas,  Hyperi¬ 
cums,  Deufzias,  Philadelphus,  Althaeas,  Caryopteris  masta- 
cantha,  Ceanothiis,  Clethras,  Ci.stus,  Heaths,  Pernettyas  Avitli 
many  coloured  berries,  Abelias,  Leycesteria  formo.sa,  Osmanthiis 
illicifo'lia,  Andromeda  arborea,  Buddleia  globosa,  and  Viburnum 
macrocephaliis. 

“  The  rock,  alpine,  and  bog  plants  include  Pingiiiculas, 
Sarracenias,  Orchis,  Gentiana  ornata,  Rhexia  virginica, 
Nierembergia  riviilaris,  Mimiiltis  radicans,  Galax  aphylla, 
Ourisia  coccinea.  Campanulas,  Andro.saces,  Daphnes  Blagayana 
and  hj^emalis,  Onosma  taiirica,  Hypericum  reptans,  Mitchella 
repens,  Gaultheria  procumbeiis,  Linnsea  borealis,  Dryas 
octopetala  and  D.  Drummondi,  Ramondia  pyrenaica.  Anemone 
palmata,  Armerias,  Veronica  BidAvilli,  Haberlea  rhodopensis, 
Epimediums,  Arenarias,  Litho.spermiim  pro.strata.  Euphorbia 
pilosa,  Soldanellas  alpijia  and  minima,  Shortia  galacifolia, 
Diantliiis  alpiniis,  Schizocodon  soldanelloides,  the  iioav  and  beau¬ 
tiful  LeAvisia  TAveedi,  Tecophilea  cyanocrocus,  and  many  other 
things. 

“  The  land  includes  about  nineteen  acres  of  Oak  Avood, 
gardens,  grounds,  Avater,  and  sites ;  about  eighteen  acres  of 
grass  land,  and  about  22^  acres  of  arable,  prettily  timbered 
and  .sloping  to  the  River  Wey,  Avith  the  boathouse  thereon. 
The  total  area  of  the  land  is  about  59^  acres.  The  arable  fields 
are  let  Avith  the  Glebe  Farm  House  and  buildings  to  Mr.  G.  F. 
Gaylard  on  a  yearly  .Michaelmas  tenancy  at  .£28  per  annum, 
the  grazing  over  the  gra.ss  land  is  let  to  Mr.  Ward  at  £8  per 
annum.  The  small  residence  and  the  gardens  and  grounds  are 
iir  hand,  and  po.sse-ssion  can  be  had  of  the  same  on  completion. 
The  groAving  timber  and  the  Avhole  of  the  valuable  plants  Avill 
be  included  in  the  pnrcha.se  money.  The  property  is  subject 
to  tithe,  the  amount  payable  being  £10  per  annum.  The 
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vendors  ladieve  that  land  tax  is  not  payalde,  bnt  this  is  not 
"uarantood.” 

No  one  visiting  Oakwood  in  Septiinbcr  could  fail  to  be 
greatly  attracted  with  the  breadths  of  Gentiana  asclepiadea, 
wliieir  grows  2ft  to  3ft  high,  bearing  nnnierons  bluebell  flowers 
on  the  slightly  inclined  stems.  There  is  a'so  a  white  form,  and 
as  this  graceful  plant  dies  down  out  of  sight  in  winter,  there  is 
no  trouble  whatever  witli  it.  Oakwood  seems  to  suit  it 
imme  nsely.  The  Goldcm-rayed  Lily  of  Japan  has  been  naturali.sed 
be.side  other  Lilic's  back  in  the  shady  glade  of  the  wood;  while 
out  in  the  open  sunshine  there  was  a  mass  of  the  charming 
Antholiza  panicidata,  with  orange  scarlet  flowers.  Long  lines 
of  Saponai'ia  officinalis  fl.-pl.  call  for  note,  as  being  one  of  the 
fine.st  of  the  old-fashioned  plants  of  our  gardens.  A  novel 
feature,  too,  is  the  ditches  that  line  either  side  of  the  winding 
paths  wherever  one  goes,  and  these  are  given  over  to  dwarf 
ferns  and  suitable  moi.sture  loving  plants.  They  tend  to  keep 
the  paths  well  drained. 

Mr.  ¥/ils!on  was  a  lover  of  birds  as  well  as  of  flowers,  and 
here  and  there  as  you  walk  along,  an  artificial  nesting  cot 
perched  10ft  high  on  an  upright  pole  comes  into  view.  These 
were  placed  there  f(»r  the  tits,  the  woodpeckers,  and  other 
useful  little  feathered  denizens.  But  mice,  which  wrought  such 
constant  damage  amongst  tlie  bulbs  in  the  woodland  grounds, 
were  trapped  daily.  Moscpritocs  are  another  pertinacious 
plague  to  the  men  as  the.v  weed  or  perform  other  work  in  this 
part  of  tliG  garden.  So  terribly  troublesome  are  they  that  the 
gardeners  have  to  light  fires  around  themselves  in  order  that 
the  smoke  may  drive  the  iu'-octs  ofl’.  It  is  a  ca.se  of  choosing  the 
lesser  of  two  evils,  for  the  smoke  itself  is  far  from  being  agree¬ 
able. 

Again,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  sheltered  corners  were 
formed  in  divers  parts  of  the-  garden.  These  shelter  corners 
were  made  of  wicker  hurdles  in  the  fir.st  instance,  forming  a  kind 
of  corral  1  within  which  the  less  hardy,  or  doubtfully  hard.y, 
sub,iect.s  were  planted  until  they  had  become  established  and  in 
a.  mea.sure  acclimatised.  The  hurdles  might  then  be  less  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Sikkim  Rhododendrons,  the  Ph.vUostachys  and  Bam- 
busas,  together  with  scores  of  Lilium  superbum  seedlings,  all  in 
the  open  air,  were  robust  and  ver.v  interesting.  Alas!  that 
Oakwood  is  so  far  away. — J.  H.  D. 

- - 

Larch  and  Scots  Pine  in  Roxbnrghshire. 


Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  I  assisted  (by  way  of 
youthful  recreation  onl.y)  at  the^  planting  of  the  European  Larch 
and  the  Scots  Pine;  (wrongly  called  Fir),  on  the  hill-lands  of  the 
Houseb.vres  Farm,  near  Gaiashiels,  and  which  is  farmed  by  Mr. 
Thoma',  31.  Young.  A  great  part  of  the  land  was  what  I  would 
probabl.y  now  term  bleak,  upland,  but  which  nevertheless  pro¬ 
duces  a  fair  good  herbage  (I  write  from  memory),  and  in  places 
enormous  growths  of  Bracken  Fern.  The  district  is  famous  for 
its  good  farmers — men  who  till  both  knowes  and  hollows  just  as 
the.v  do  the  level  ground,  and  who  take  drove.5  of  heavy  “  knowt  ” 
(i.e.,  cattle)  to  St.  Bb-Stvell’s  Market.  Sir  YJalter  Scott,  too, 
in  his  novel,  “The  Monastery,”  has  informed  the  Avorld  and  his 
wife  about  Glendarg  Castle.'  and  the  Fairy  Deane,  and  the  River 
Twec'd,  and  the  rest  of  those  beloved  haunts;  and  Housebyres 
ma.y  be  mentioned  too,  though  I  do  not  remember.  But  it  was 
the  trees  I  wished  to  write  about. 

So  far  as  memory  serves:  the.v  were  planted  rapidly  and 
roughly  in  cold  weather,  and  in  a  recent  reverie  it  occurred  to 
me  to  write  and  ask  Mr.  Young  what  success  had  attended  them. 
.He  ])rcmptl.y  sent  a  most  interesting  rejaly,  which  I  print  as 
follows:  - 

“  Your  letter  to  hand  this  morning  (January  9,  1904).  "With 
reference  to  the  trees,  we  think  they  have  done  very  well,  especi¬ 
ally  the  Larch.  They  have  been  twice  thinned  for  net  and 
fencing  stakes.  I  think  they  grew  too  cjuickly,  as,  when  dry, 
the  stakes  are  too  light  and  of  poor  quality,  as  if  the.y  had  .shot 
up  too  rapidly.  The  Larch’  are  now  perhaps  twent.y  feet  high 
(rough  gues.s),  and  the  Spruce  and  Scots  Pine  are  a  little  less, 
'fhe.v  received  very  httle.  attention,  and  in  some  places  the 
Bracken  choked  them  out,  as  it  grows  from  four  to  five  feet  in 
•some  spots.  If  you  wish  any  further  particulars  I  will  try  to 
supply  you  if  you  let  me  know.” 

Well,  that  is  very  satisfactory.  In  the  Journal  pages  the 
editor  hopes  shortly  to  bring  prominentlv  l)efore  the  notice  of 
his  readers  the  merits  of  the  Japanese  Larch  (Larix  leptolepsis). 
I  m?ty  remark  that,  low  though  the  price  is  at  present  for  Scots 
Pine  (4.1d.  per  foot),  yet  huge  tracts  of  young  forests  line  the 
hills  within  view  of  the  railway  between  Inverne.ss  and  Dornoch  ; 
and  surely  if  it  pays  to  bring  this  and  similar  white  wood  from 
•Xorway  and  Sweden,  it  ought  to  in  our  own  land.  In  Sussex  I 
know  of  plantations  of  Corsican  and  Scots  Pine  that  have  grown 
r.p  twenty  feet  in  ten  years.  The  trees  were  planted  a  few  feet 
apart  as  tin;,'  se:'dlings  (thousands  Aveve  packed  in  a  small  box 
and  sent  from  Normandy,  and  were  almost  heated  on  the  wa.y), 
and  as  yet  they  have  not  b.^en  thinned.  The  lower  branches,  of 
<  onrs(>,  are  dving  off,  Imt  the  .stems  are  stout  and  .straight. —D. 


The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 


Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  President  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  has  kindly  con.sented  to  preside  at 
the  next  annual  festival  of  this  fund,  which  will  take  place  at 
the  Hotel  Cecil  on  Tuesday,  Ma.y  17. 

Potato  Spirit  v.  Petrol. 

In  a  letter  Mr.  H.  Dunkin  says  :  “  I  think  that  you  will  find 
that  although  the  quantity  of  Potato  spirit  ma.y  just  at  present 
be  too  small  to  make  it  a  commercial  commodit.y,  yet  during  the 
present  glut  it  will  come  I'apidly  into  prominence,  as  a  factory 
is  now  being  erected  for  its  manufacture.” 

Royal  Meteorological  Soe'ety 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Societ.y  will  be  held  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
S.W.,  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  inst.,  at  7.30  p.m.  The  annual 
general  meeting  will  be  held  at  7.4.1  p.m.,  when  the  report  of 
the  Council  will  be  read,  the  election  of  officers  and  Council  for 
the  ensuin.g  year  will  take  place,  and  the  President  (Capt.  D. 
Wilson-Barker,  F.R.S.E.)  will  deliver  an  address  on  “The  Pre¬ 
sent  State  of  Ocean  Meteorology.”  During  the  meeting  the 
S.ymons  Gold  Medal  will  be  presented  to  Hofrath  Dr.  Julius 
Hann. 

'Veitch’s  Nursery  at  Chelsea 

Freciuenters  of  Messrs.  Yeitch’s  Ro.yal  Exotic  Nnrser.y  in  the 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  will  in  future  remark  a  change  in  the 
front  entrance.  The  glass  erection  where  the  Palms  used  to  be 
staged  has  been  demolished,  thus  leaving  an  open  space  before 
the  walls  of  the  office,  which  therefore  now  look  on  to  the  street. 
The  visitor  to  the  nursery  will  find  less  in  fl.ower  than  there  was 
a  little  while  ago,  l)nt  the  Camellias  and  early  spring  flowers, 
together  with  Dendrobium  aui’eum,  Cattlej'as,  Cypripediums  (all 
in  excellent  health),  Moschosma  riparium.  Coleus  .thyrsoidexis, 
and  Jacobinia  chrysostei^hana,  enliven  the  houses. 

Fatal  Accident  to  a  Yorkshire  Gardener, 

On  December  29  last  Mr.  .John  Findley,  head  gardener  for 
3lrs.  Heywood  Jones,  of  Badsworth  Hall,  near  Pontefract,  met 
with  a  fatal  accident  whilst  driving  home  from  Pontefract.  Mr. 
Findle.y  was  a  faitldbd  .servant  and  a  keen  horticulturist,  the 
gai'dens  and  glass  houses  under  his  care  being  always  a  credit 
to  him.  Frnit  could  often  be  seen  in  grand  condition,  and  his 
Calanthes  and  3Ialmaison  Carnations  were  a  fine  feature  when 
in  their  season.  Poin.settias  and  pot  Roses  were  also  well 
grown  at  Badsworth,  and  the  general  collection  of  plants-under 
his  charge  showed  care  and  good  cultivation.  Chrysanthemnms 
were  also  a  special  feature,  and  manv  times  Mr.  Findley  figured 
as  a  successful  exhibitor  at  several  of  the  local  shows.  He 
was  highl.v  respected  'b.v  all  the'  gardeners  in  the  snrronndin;'!; 
district,  and  his  loss  to  the  village  of  Badsworth  will  be  keenly 
felt.-G.  T.  B. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution 

The  sixty-fifth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  and 
subscribers  of  this  institution  will  be  held  at  the  Covent  Garden 
Hotel,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  (adjoining 
Covent  Garden  Market),  on  Thursday,  January  21,  1904,  at 
three  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  accounts  of  the  institution  (as  audited)  for  the 
year  1903,  electing  officers  for  the  year  1904,  and  for  the  election 
of  twelve  pensioners  on  the  funds.  Tlie  chair  will  be  taken  by 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  treasurer  and  chairman  of  committee,  at 
three  o’clock.  The  poll  will  be  open  at  3.15  and  close  at  4.30 
precisely,  after  which  hour  no  voting  papers  can  be  received. 
Yoting  papers  have  been  issued.  Anj'^  subscriber  entitled  to  vote 
who  has  not  received  a  copy  should  communicate  with  the  secre¬ 
tary  at  175,  Yictoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  The  annual 
friendly  supper  of  the  friends  of  the  institution  will  take  place 
at  the  same  place  on  Thursday,  -January  21,  after  the  general 
meeting  and  election.  The  chair  will  b?  taken  at  six  p.m.  by 
Leonard  Sutton,  Esq.,  of  Reading. 
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Devonshire  Horticulture. 

Mr.  Berry  write.s:  "Re  page  7  of  January  7  is.sne,  ‘Mr. 
Berry  lias  been  assisted  by  an  extra  lecturer,  Mr.  Huntley,  of 
Somerset  C.C.,’  should  be  ‘of  Dor.set  C.C.’  ” 

Horticultuie  in  Prussia. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Horticulture  in  this 
portion  of  Germany  will  bold  its  great  annual  exhibition  in  the 
Bernburgerstrasse  from  April  29  to  May  8  next.  Communica¬ 
tions  .should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Berlin  N.  4, 
Invalidenstra.s.se  42,  Germany. 

Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. 

The  officers  who  so  ably  manage  this  most  useful  institution 
are  making  an  appeal  for  funds  in  order  to  carry  on  their  work. 
What  that  work  is  we  hardly  need  to  explain,  for  the  monthly 
reports  of  its  transactions  are  generally  printed  in  our  pages. 
The  secretaries  addre.ss  is  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  London,  W. 

Protheroe  and  Morris’s  Register. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  IMorris,  horti¬ 
cultural  and  general  auctioneers,  land  and  estate  agents,  of 
67  and  68,  Cheap.side,  London,  E.C.,  their  January  Register  of 
nurseries,  market  gardens,  farms,  flori.sts’  .seed  businesses,  and 
partnerships  to  be  let  or  sold. 

The  Small  Holdings  Act. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  have  recently  issued  a  return 
shonung,  from  the  introduction  of  the  Small  Holdings  Act, 
1892,  to  December  31,  1902,  the  extent  to  which  local  authorities 
utilised  their  powers  under  the  Act  for  the  acquisition  of  land. 
During  this  period  of  somewhat  over  ten  years,  eight  County 
Councils  in  England  and  one  in  Scotland  h.ave  acquired  under 
the  Act  land  amounting  in  all  to  653  acres.  Of  this  area,  32 
acres  have  since  been  relinquished,  while  248  acres  have  been, 
sold,  and  373  acres  let  to  small  holders.  The  average  cost  per 
acre  of  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  local  authorities  for  the 
purpo.se  of  small  holdings,  omitting  the  transactions  in  London, 
varied  fi-om  about  £14  in  Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  £23  in  Cam- 
bridge.shire,  to  £70  in  Devon,  the  average  of  449  acres  pur- 
cha.sed  being  nearly  £36.  An  average  amount  of  ai^proximately 
£2  per  acre  has  been  spent  by  the  County  Councils  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  land  for  small  holdings.  In  two  in.stances 
the  purchasers  of  small  holdings  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  provisions  of  Part  II.  of  the  Act  to  obtain  from  the  County 
Council  an  advance  to  enable  them  to  purcha.se. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Christie. 

After  a  period  extending  for  upwards  of  fourteen  years  as 
head  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Ragley  Hall,  War¬ 
wickshire,  Mr.  A.  D.  Christie  severed  his  connection  at  the  end 
of  last  year.  He  was  then  presented  with  a  beautiful  marble 
timepiece,  inscribed:  ‘‘To  A.  D.  Christie,  from  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  Christmas,  1903.”  Mr.  Christie’s  fellow  servants  at 
the  Hall,  the  employes  in  the  Gardens,  and  the  members  of  the 
Arrow  and  Ragley  Cricket  Club  (of  which  he  had  been  treasurer 
for  many  years)  presented  him  with  a  valuable  English  lever 
watch,  suitably  engraved,  together  with  a  silver  chain  and 
pendant,  the  latter  being  nicely  engraved.  No  one  was  better 
known  or  more  highly  respected  in  South  Warwickshire,  and  it 
is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  various  horticultural  and  other 
societies  have  recognised  the  valuable  services  .so  cheerfully  and 
willingly  rendered  by  Mr.  Christie  as  judge  at  their  shows,  as 
lecturer  at  their  monthly  meetings,  and  in  a  variety  of  other 
ways.  His  many  friends  in  Alcester  and  district,  at  a  public 
gathering  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  presided  over  by  the  High 
Bailiff  (Mr.  E.  A.  Jephcott),  recently  presented  Mr.  Christie  with 
a  beautiful  illuminated  address  framed  in  oak,  together  with 
a  purse  of  sovereigns.  From  the  passing  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Act  until  the  time  of  his  departure,  Mr.  Christie  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Arrow  Parish  Council,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
faithful  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed  expressing  great  regret  at  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  also  resolved  that  the  .same  should  bo  recorded 
cn  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Christie  is  a  thoroughly 
hone.st,  con.scientious,  and  sober  gardener,  and  we  hope  that 
before  long  he  will  obtain  another  appointment.  His  successor 
at  Ragley  is  Mr.  Harding,  for  the  last  eight  years  foreman  at 
the  Rojml  Gardens,  .Sandringham. 


The  Late  Mr.  James  Smith. 

j  We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Smith,  late 
head  gardener  at  Hopetoun,  South  Queensferry,  X.B.,  which 
occurred  on  December  27,  at  Hillview,  Maryfield  Place,  Bonny- 
N.B.  ^Ir.  Smith  was  a  highly  re.spected  Scottish  gardener. 
He  had  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  sciatica,  lumbago,  and 
similar  complaints. 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society. 

In  the  annual  report,  the  ordinary  members’  list  shows  a 
substantial  increa.se,  which  is  very  gratifying  to  the  committee. 
Ihe  Chrysanthemum  Show  produced  a  profit  of  £15  3.s.  5d.. 
which  is  somewhat  less  than  usual,  but  the  weather,  although 
dry,  was  cold  and  cheerless.  The  working  expenses  of  the  year 
are  about  normal.  It  is  gratifying  nevertheless  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  be  able  to  i)i‘esent  a  balance  sheet  showing  a  profit 
on  the  year’s  working  of  £32  12s.  9d.,  and  a  balance  in  the 
hands  of  their  bankers  of  £193  14s.  6d.^  W.  B.  and  G.  ]il. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Seventeen  new 
members  were  elected.  The  death  of  two  members  was  re¬ 
ported  (^Ir.  Charles  Brown  and  Mr.  Henry  Sheppard).  The 
secretary  was  directed  to  pay  the  amounts  standing  to  their 
credit  in  the  society’s  books  to  tbeir  nominees  respectively. 
Three  members  applied  to  be  allowed  to  pay  the  higher  .scale 
of  contribution,  which  was  granted.  Nino  members  were  re¬ 
ported  on  the  sick  fund.  Messrs.  VV.  Gunner  and  T.  H.  Puzey 
were  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  for  the  past  year. 

A  Small  Holdings  Scheme. 

Mr.  Tomkinson,  IM.P.  for  the  Cuewe  Division  of  Cheshire, 
has  given  his  constituents  some  details  of  a  scheme  promoted 
by  himself.  Professor  Long,  Mr.  Spear,  M.P.,  and  others  for 
bringing  labouring  men  back  to  the  land.  They  formed  an 
association  and  bought  a  derelict  farm  of  365  aci'es  at  Newdi- 
gate  at  £15  an  acre,  with  tithes  incliided.  Comprised  in  the 
liurcha.se  was  an  old  manor  house  with  a  moat  and  some  com¬ 
modious  farm  buildings.  The  land  itself  is  chiefly  fine  old 
pastui-e.  They  advertised  that  they  were  prepared  to  carve  up 
the  farm  and  sell  in  lots  varying  fi-om  three  to  twenty  acres, 
and  to  meet  individual  requirements  by  advancing  part  of  the 
purchase  money.  They  had  .something  like  1,200  applicants, 
and  from  these  selected  twenty-five  whom  they  regarded  as 
most  suitable.  They  will  pay  the  purchase  money  in  ten  years, 
10  per  cent,  being  paid  on  entering.  They  were  also  assisting 
to  erect  cottages  for  certain  of  the  tenants.  These  are  mostly 
people  who  have  made  a  little  money  in  other  occupations,  and, 
having  regard  to  the  fertility  of  the  land,  it  is  thought  that 
they  .should  do  well. 

Diaries  and  Memorandum  Books  for  1904. 

Mesvsrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  present  their  clients  with 
a  neat  “  Memorandum  Book  and  Pocket  Guide  to  Gardening,” 
with  cultural  notes  on  flowers  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  contain¬ 
ing  tables  of  di.stances  at  which  to  plant,  or  quantities  of  seeds 
to  sow ;  and  there  are  hints  on  “  How  to  form  a  Horticultural 
Society  and  get  up  a  Flower  Show.”  *  *  Messrs.  Baker’s, 

seed  merchants,  Wolverhampton,  have  issued  a  neat  diaiy  bound 
in  dark  crimson  leather,  with  a  few  line.s’  space  for  memoranda 
for  each  day  of  the  year.  There  is  also  an  insurance  coupon 
enclosed  for  £1,000.  The  diary  has  a  self-opening  memo-tablet. 

*  *  The  ‘‘  Garden  Life,”  publishes  from  Hatton  House,  Great 
Queen  Street,  London,  an  ‘‘Amateur  Gardener’s  Diaiy  and  Dic¬ 
tionary.”  The  Diary  is  for  the  office,  not  for  the  pocket,  and  its 
object  is  to  point  out  when,  where,  and  how  the  mo.st  popular 
garden  plants  should  be  grown.  Reminders  are  furnished  for 
each  month,  and  there  are  blank  pages  for  notes  on  “  work  done.” 

*  *  “The  Garden  Diary”  (George  Allen,  Ruskin  House,  15(), 
Charing  Cross  Road  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  leather,  3s:  6d.  net)  is  a 
book  for  he  or  she  who  would  mellow  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers 
with  the  beauty  of  poetry,  for  each  day  of  the  year  has  a  cho.sen 
verse  all  to  itself.  The  poets  of  times  long  past,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  present,  are  quoted,  and  with  their  names  appear  also  the 
dates  of  their  birth  and  death.  The  verses  occupy'  the  top  half 
of  the  pages,  and  the  space  l)en(‘ath  is  for  ‘‘  garden  and  Nature 
notes.”  We  shonld  add  that  Nature  notes  are  likewi.se  given. 
The  authoress  i-  Ro'e  Kings'ey. 
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The  Chrysanthemum  Analysis. 


May  I  have  space  for  iiiy  annual  observations?  The 
Analysis  iiroves  many  things,  and  yet  is  not  conclusive.  Still, 
on  the  wliole,  it  is  interesting.  The  result  shows  that  even 
some  of  our  prominent  growers  do  not  agree  as  to  the  merits  of 
what  are  the  best  dozen  varieties.  As  with  iirevious  audits,  so 
with  this;.  I  would  point  out  ceidain  varieties  which  several  of 
these  growers  do  not  consider  worth  a  place  among  the  best 
fifty  Japs.  Soane  of  the  omissions  may  be  accidental.  If  not, 
it  means  that  there  are  some  growers  who  do  not  understand  the 
culture  of  our  very  best  varieties,  or  are  so  far  behind  the  times 
that  tlicir  collections  do  not  yet  contain  them,  or  perhaps  they 
have  not  even  noted  them  at  some  show. 

The  variety  at  the  top  of  the  Analysis  was  voted  for  by  all. 
It  could  not  very  well  be  otherwise ;  but  with  so  much  good 
material  to  work  on,  at  least  a  dozen  others  sho-uld  be  in  the' 
.samo  position;  that  is,  they  should  have  received  the  full 
possible  number  of  votes.  Can  it  be  believed  that  any  up-to- 
date  grower  considers  that  there  are  fifty  better  varieties  than 
the  following,  to  say  nothing  of  others :  Mrs.  Bai'kley,  Mrs. 
Geo.  Mileham,  Madame  P.  Radaelli,  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  Madame  Herrewege,  and  Ethel  Fitzroy?  All  are  of 
easy  culture,  have  good  ^  con.stitutions,  combined  with  good 
colour,  form,  and  size;  in  fact,  many  more  growers  succeed 
generallj'  evith  these  than  they  do  with  the  variety  which  tops 
the  lot.  It  would  be  of  very  great  interest  to  learn  why  these 
varieties  were  omitted  by  some  voters.  It  is  .safe  to  predict 
that  these  will  be  standard  varieties  for  several  years  to  come, 
aind  may  be  really  included  in  the  best  twelve. 

The  position  of  F.  S.  Vallis  is  remarkable,  considering  that 
it  was  only  .shown  by  two  growers  last  season,  and  that  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  only  last  season  objected  to 
recognise  its  merits  by  awarding  it  a  F.C.C.,  the  same  society 
having  more  than  once  ignored  Mafeking  Hero,  which  also 
obtains  a  high  position.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  this  variety 
(Mafeking  Hero)  and  Sensation  are  ahead  of  Bessie  Godfrey, 
which  most  gi’owers  will  admit  .should  not  be  .so  ;  but  the  last- 
named  receives  eleven  votes  as  one  of  the  best  twelve  new 
varieties,  wliereas  Sensation  is  not  mentioned  in  this  class,  yet 
both  belong  to  the  same  set.  It  looks  as  if  some  voters  con¬ 
sidered  Bessie  Godfrey  as  a  novelty,  and  did  not  put  it  among 
the  fifty;  whilst  others  considered  it  could  not  be  cla.ssed  as  a 
novelty,  altlmugh  it  was  really  a  1902  introduction. 

Guy  Hamilton,  Mrs.  E.  Hummel,  Loveliness,  Princess  de 
Brancova  should  have  received  more  votes,  for  they  will  be  with 
us  for  some  time  to.  come.  Edwin  IMolyneu-x,  which  has  hitherto 
been  placed  almost  at  the  top,  is  now  nearly  at  the  bottom, 
and  only  retains  a  “  place  ”  by  two  votes.  Still,  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  it  when  it  comes  good,  but  mo'.st  growers  find  it  unre¬ 
liable  generally.  I  am  .surprised  at  that  hideous  variety, 
Madame  Waldeck-Rousseau,  being  placed  among  the  be.st  fifty. 
It  has  been  seen  once  or  twice  in  fair  form  and  of  large  size, 
hut  the  colour  was  that  of  the  bottom  of  an  old  boot.  It  is  of 
weak  growth  and  difficult  to  “  do,”  perhaps  even  more  so  than 
the  preceding  variety. 

Four  years  ago  I  stated  that  Marejuiso  V.  Venosta  should 
have  been  placed  higher.  It  has  gone  up,  but  in  face  of  more 
recent  arrivals  should  now  be  di.scarded.  The  past  sea.son  has 
suited  it,  but  it  has  only  size  to  recommend  it.  Mrs.  H.  Emmer- 
ton  .shoidd  not  find  a  jalace  among  the  best  fifty,  and  Geo. 
Lawrence  will  probably  receive  a  fall  after  a  season  pf  normal 
conditions.  Mine.  Naegelmackers  is  already  among  the  fifty, 
and  it  will  go  higher  yet.  It  was  seen  in  excellent  form  at  the 
Cb’y.stal  Palace  Show,  being  in  the  first  prize  exhibit  in  the  Vase 
class.  The  Floral  Committee  did  not,  however,  consider  it 
worthy  of  a  F.C.C.  Still,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  whether 
the  decision  was  justifiable.  Much  more  could  be  said,  but 
space  will  not  permit. 

The  class  for  twelve  varieties  of  1902  and  1903  is  not  definite 
enough,  ife.ssie  Godfrey,  which  was  sent  out  during  the  spring 
of  1902,  is  the  only  variety  of  that  year  which  is  mentioned  at 
all  in  this  audit.  The  voting  produces  a  ridiculous  result.  Miss 
Mildred  Ware  hei'c  receives  twenty-seven  votes,  although  the 
number  of  votes  are  much  less  than  in  the  fifty  class,  when  the 
same  variety,  with  forty  voters,  only  gets  seventeen  votes.  Let 
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us  put  their  po.sition  side  by  side,  and  note  how  absurd  it  works 
out :  * 


By  4:0  Vota-3. 

By  Less 

1S02  Varieties. 

Best  50. 

12  Ni 

Mrs.  Geo.  iMilobam  ... 

.  38  ... 

...  0 

Sensatio'u 

.  36  ... 

...  0 

Bessie  Godfrey . 

...  .  ...  35  ... 

...  11 

Ethel  Fitzroy . 

.  3!  ... 

...  0 

and  several  others  of  this  year. 

1903  Varietie.-^. 

% 

F.  S.  Vallis  . . 

.  37  ... 

...  19 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Valli.s 

.  18  ... 

...  24 

Miss  Mildred  Ware 

.  17  ... 

...  27 

Henry  Perkins . 

. .  16  ... 

...  22 

W.  Duckham  . 

...  fO  ... 

...  10 

Miss  Olive  Miller 

.  10  ... 

...  16 

Geo.  Penford  . 

.  9  ... 

...  19 

Mary  Inglis  ...  ■  ... 

.  8  ... 

...  5 

Lady  Mary  Conyers  ... 

.  7  ... 

...  14 

Lord  Hopetoun  ... 

.  8  ... 

...  8 

Alfriston . 

.  2  ... 

...  8 

Goo.  INIiloham . 

.  6  ... 

...  10 

S.  T.  Wright  ...  •  ... 

...^  ...  6  ... 

...  0 

Donald  McLeod . 

.  5  ... 

...  7 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Knight 

...  •  ...  7  ... 

...  0 

When  I  toucli  on  the  novelties  for  the  coming  season  I  am 
on  dangerous  ground,  and  for  obvious  reasons  can  say  but  little; 
but  I  would  ^k  whether  it  is  not  a  mistake  to  have  these  in¬ 
cluded.  How  many  of  the  forty  growers  can  have  seen  the 
novelties,  and  are  in  a  position  to  make  a  comparison?  Very, 
very  few  indeed!  It  must  to  a  great  extent  be  “hearsay” 
knowledge  only.  Five  varieties  are  mentioned,  with  Lady 
Cranston  heading  the  list,  and,  of  course,  this  position  will  not 
be  disputed  ;  but  the  po,sition  of  Beauty  of  Leigh  is  surprising 
indeed.  Tastes  differ,  but  I  have  seen  it  throughout  the 
season,  both  early  and  late,  and  it  had  every  good  quality,  size, 
form,  fulness,  and  richness  of  colour.  Quite  true,  it  has  not 
been  seen  in  picture  form  so  often  in  the  various  papers,  but  it 
was  seen  in  excellent  style  at  the  Ci'ystal  Palace.  Mayhap 
few  only  of  the  fifty  voters  attended  this  show.  Lady  Cranston, 
great  beauty  as  it  is,  has  not  yet  been  illustrated  in  the  horti¬ 
cultural  papers. 

But  let  us  examine  the  1903  varieties.  .  Here  we  have,  out  of 
forty  votes,  only  seventeen  who  consider  Miss  Mildred  Ware 
should  be  included  in  the  be.st  fifty,  whilst  a  considerably  less 
number  partaking  in  the  election  gave  it  twenty-seven^  as  the 
best  new  variety.  Seventeen  only  vote  for  Mrs.  F.  S.  Vallis  in 
the  first-named  chuss,  and  twenty-seven  in  the  second.  ^On  the 
other  hand,  thirty-seven  votes  are  recorded  for  F.  S.  Vallis  as 
one  of  tlie  best  50,  and  yet  only  nineteen  as  a  new  variety. 
Lord  Hopetoun  is  not  mention^  in  the  fifty  llsL  and  yet 
obtaiirs  eight  votes  as  a  new  variety  ;  whilst  S.  T.  Wright  gets 
eight  in  this  class,  and  is  not  mentioned  among  the  best  fifty. 
I  would  express  the  opinion  that  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  S.  T. 
Wright,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Miss  Olivo  Miller,  Geo'.  Penford,  W.  Duck- 
ham,  Alfriston,  and  possibly  others,  should  have  been  placed 
above  Miss  M.  Ware.  This  variety  was  well  boomed,  but  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  to  bo  too  soft,  and  the  colour,  pretty  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  soon  fades  and  becomes  insipid.  Lady  Mary 
Conyers  in  one  place,  and  “  Lady  Couzens  ”  in  another,  is  pro¬ 
bably  intended  for  one  and  the  same  variety. — W.  J.  Godfrey. 


i  for  Garden  Beds. 


We  trust  that  even  such  humble  flowers  as  these  uiay  bo 
thought  to  be  sufficiently  beautiful  to  merit  a  .special  notice  in 
the  Journal,  for  they,  like  the  gorgeous  and  charming  Tom 
Thumb  Tropseolums  (Nasturtiums),  are  apt  to  be  put  to  one 
side,  in  out  of  the  way  places,  in  the  higher  class  gardens.  We 
think  this  is  a  fault  to  be  guarded  against,  for  a  bed  of  selected 
Mimuli  such  as  Dobhie  and  Co.  posse.ss,  is  as  beautiful  and 
almost  as  interesting  as  an  Auricula  bed  in  spring. 

Of  the  Monkey  Flowers  thei'e  are  forty  species,  and  they 
vary  considerably.  M.  cardinalis*  furnishes  a  very  bright 
flowering  plant  for  summer  beds  and  borders,  or  for  pot  culture, 
to  flower  in  springtime  in  greenhouses.  M.  moschatus  is  the 
well-known,  fragrant  Musk  of  our  cool  houses,  and  is  used  for 
carpeting  sub-tropical  beds.  The  M.  luteus  varieties  delight  in 
a  moist,  cool,  humid  soil,  and  seeds  should  be  sown  on  the 
surface,  and  not  covered,  unless  within  the  finest  dusting  of 
sifted  soil. 
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A  Medley  in  Poppies. 


No  one  delights  more  than  I  do  in  the  beautiful  form  and 
gorgeousness  of  colour  in  the  species  of  Papaver  (Poppy) 
together  with  the  “  Shirley  ”  race,  the  new  “  Iceland  ”  strain, 
the  well-known  Pseony-flowered  varieties  (selections  from  tlie 
Opium  Poppy),  and  within  these  limits  might  we  not  rest 
content?  for  surely  the  variations  are  curious  enough  and 
sufficiently  numerous.  Yet  I  observe  in  the  report  of  the 
Poppy  trial  at  Chiswick  in  1903,  125  stocks  were  sent  in,  and 
there  were  Mnrselli  flore-plenos,  Ranunculus-flowered,  Pseony- 
flowered,  Japanese  pompons,  “  Cardinals,”  and  Carnation- 
flowered.  To  what  extent  are  the  differences  between  these 
various  so-called  types  permanent  or  definable?  To  me,  though 
it  may  be  my  ignorance,  the  hair-.splitting  di.stinctions  are 
wor.se  than  ab.surd. — Befogged, 


Happy-Go-Lucky  Fruit  Culture. 

I  myself  have  often  a  feeling  akin  to  that  expressed  by 
“  Patriot  in  last  week’s  Journal ;  and  I,  at  any  rate,  thank 
him  for  mentioning  my  lovely  adopted  county  of  Devon.  How¬ 
ever,  I  fail  tO'  see  in  rvhat  way  the  “papers  and  the  County 
Councils’  instructors  ”  can  be  of  .service  to  a  gentleman  who 
has  sense  enough  to  ask  for  the  rightly  named  railway  ticket 
that  will  take  him  toi  Paddington  or  to  Waterloo,  but  does  not 
exhibit  the  same  sense  as  to  the  trees  that  mu.st  bring  him  loss 
or  profit.  Many  men  have  consulted  me  before  taking  any 
steps  in  imirrovement  of  old  plantations  or  making  new  ones, 
irrcluding  the  present  Duke  of  Bedford’s  advanced  tenants. 
Some  seven  or  eight  years  .since  Mr.  Tillicrapp,  farmer.  Nether- 
bridge,  near  Launceston,  attended  my  lectures.  He  greatly 
improved  his  orchards  by  pruning  the  old  and  planting  new 
trees.  He  afterwards  consulted  me  about  a  field  for  making  into 
an  orchard.  Well  known  named  sorts  Avere  planted,  including 
Warner's  King,  Blenheim,  Bramley,  Alfriston,  and  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin.  I  inspected  the  rvork,  and  I  know  that  it  was  done 
well.  In  the  same  parish  ("Werrington)  Mr.  John  Ambro.se 
Reed,  yeoman,  Collacott,  would  tell  the  tale  of  improvement  in 
his  orchard.  If  “  Patriot  ”  would  like  more  instances,  rvhen  he 
is  again  this  way  I  shall  be  plea-sed  to  give  them.  My  article  in 
the  Journal  of  Horticulfurr  on  “  Devonshire  Orchards  ” 
(March  19,  1903)  indicated  decided  improvement.  That  article 
Avas  copied  by  the  DeA'on  Press. 

The  Avorker  in  my  subjects  in  Devon  is  not  equal  to  the 
demand  made  upon  his  time,  and  places  Avill  have  again  to  stand 
over  till  1904-5  se.ssion.  Quite  recently  I  had  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  nearly  forty,  many  of  whom  Avere  farmers  and  their 
sons.  This  Aias  in  a  parish  Avith  no  A’illage,  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word.  So  far  for  orchards  held  by  farmers. 
Noav  for  gentlemen  Avho  plant.  One,  in  the  autumn,  Avrote  for 
advice  and  help.  The  gardener  had  neA-er  planted  trees  in  the 
manner  in  Avhich  he  planted  that  neAv  orchard.  The  gentleman 
said  somewhat  thus  to  me :  “  That  Avas  exiiensive  AA  ork,  but  I  had 
faith  in  your  judgment,  and  I  see  it  is  feasible.”  I  selected  the 
trees,  the  orchard  Avas  measured  by  me,  and  the  holes  Avere  dug 
under  mj’  instructions,  and  the  manures  applied,  farmyard  and 
chemical.  If  “Patriot”  calls  I  Avill  shoAV  him  this  orchard,  if  I 
be  free. 

Then  he  a.sks  ;  “  What  good  Avill  Government  Departmental 
Committees  of  Inquiry  do,  in  the  face  of  .such  Fuegian 
obscurity?”  I  cannot  tell,  because  his  word  is  so  obscure  to  my 
poor  self;  and  my  dear  “  Ogilvie,”  of  1,294  pages,  does  not  ex¬ 
plain!  Perhaps  I  am  more  in  “  Avant  of  knoAv ledge”  than  that 
poor,  unfortunate  gentleman  AAhom  “Patriot”  met  in  the  train. 
[Fuegian — The  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego^  are  “obscure,” 
being  grossly  ignorant  of  the  outer  Avorld. — Ed.]  But  I  do 
knoAA’  that,  if  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Government  care 
to  ask  about  the  Devon  Committee’s  Avork  in  horticulture,  Mr. 
Garnsay,  the  neAvly-appointed  secretary,  aaIio  visited  Devon  last 
Avinter,  can  give  a  most  hopeful  account  of  progress  in  fruit 
culture. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin  sent  regular  and  detailed 
infonnation  to  Paris,  Avarning  his  Government  that  they  Avere 
not  at  all  equal  to-  fighting  the  Avcll-prepared  Germans.  If  the. 
instructors  in  horticulture  be  as  faithful  as  that  French  Ambas¬ 
sador.  they  do  their  dut.v  avcH.  The  French  Government,  it  is 
noAv  Avell  kuoAvn,  ignored  the  'ctei'.  of  their  faithful  servant. 


and  the  capitulation  of  Metz  resulted.  M  ill  that  gentleman  who 
bought  thousancls  of  pig.s  in  a  sack  (I  beg  his  pardon,  trees,  I 
mean)  some  day,  too  late,  learn  better?  Cheer  up,  "Patriot”! 
“  The  clouds  you  so  much  dread  are  big  Avith  mercies,  and  Avill 
break  in  blessings  on  your  head,”  but  not,  I  fear,  on  your 
friend’s  head  until  he  learns  tO'  knoAv  Avhat  he  is  doing. — X. 


Methods  of  Teaching. 

I  read  with  interest  the  note  on  the  teaching  of  horticulture 
(page  000)  in  describing  Mr.  C.  Ilott’s  s.y.stem.  I  have  but  a 
poor  opinion  of  reading  papers  to  an  audience,  and  not  a  very 
high  one  of  displaying  diagrams.  I  am  also  aAvare  that  the 
latter  method  is  at  times  the  only  one  of  illustrating  certain 
subjects  and  points  in  those  subjects.  Where,  hoAvever,  it  is 
possible,  I  approve  the  more  practical  and  instructive  methods 
such  as  employed  by  Mr.  Ilott.  For  instance,  a  lecture  is  to 
be  given  on  fruit  culture ;  hoAv  much  more  instructive  and 
interesting  it  is  for  an  audience  to  see  the  actual  trees  operated 
upon.  Take  a  small  tree — a  Avild  Cherry  Avill  suffice^ — .sIioav 
hoAv  to  prune  the  roots,  cut  the  head  back  the  first  and  second 
years,  and  Avith  branches  shoAv  the  results  in  after  years  of 
close  pruning,  no  in-uning  at  all,  and  so  on.  My  experience  is 
that  listeners  like  to  knoAV  hoAv  not  to  do  certain  things  as  Avell 
as  they  do  the  proper  methods,  and  no  sy.stem  of  teaching,  I 
am  positive,  equals  the  employment  of  natural  branches  and 
material  generally.  Even  the  simple  operation  of  staking  a 
tree  is  much  more  effectual  Avhen  Avitnessed  than  Avhen  illus¬ 
trated  on  a  diagram  or  any  other  means.  The  same  when  deal¬ 
ing  Avith  Vine  culture ;  a  piece  of  a  rod  from  a  properly 
managed  Vine  as  Avell  as  the  reverse  Avill  teach  infinitel.v  more 
than  all  the  talking  possible. — A  Lecturer. 


Trade  v.  Private  Exhibitors, 

I  am  very  glad  to  find  there  is  someone  aaJio  realises  that  the 
private  groAver  can,  and  should,  compete  against  the  trade 
groAvers  at  exhibitions.  All  the  more  honour  to  the  private 
groAvers  if  they  Avin.  And  Avhy  shouldn’t  they  Avin  ?  The  private 
man,  or  his  gardener,  have  the  same  facilities  for  studying  the 
nature  of  any  particular  floAver,  exactly  in  the  same  Avay  as  the 
trade  groAver.  It  is  an  absurd  idea  to  think  that  it  is  no  good 
exhibiting  against  any  particular  individual,  as  that  particular 
person  is  sure  to  Avin.  Why  does  he  AA^in  ?  Because  he  has 
studied  the  proper  treatment  of  the  plant,  Avhile  others,  in  too 
many  cases,  expect  their  flowers  to  groAv  fit  for  exhibition  with¬ 
out  studying  their  nature!  Every  opportunity  is  given  to  the 
large  or  small  grower  of  exhibiting  floAvers,  Avhether  private  or 
trade,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  conditions  should  be 
.sufficiently  binding.  The  big  man  should  not  be  able  to  compete 
against  the  small  one,  as  the  latter  Avould  naturally  not  have 
a  large  enough  selection.  A  floAver  groAvn  Avell  is  a  pleasure,  and 
one  groAvn  badly  is  an  eyesore  to  anyone  calling  himself  a 
florist  or  loA'er  of  floAvers. — E.  J.  W. 


It  Avould  appear  from  the  remarks  of  "  E.  M.”  that  he  con¬ 
siders  my  feAv  Avords  as  a  concession  of  dignity  on  the  part 
of  private  gardeners.  That  may  be  so  to  such  men  as  “  E.  M.,” 
Avho,  in  all  probability,  have  had  unlimited  means  at  disposal 
to  compete  Avth  the  Trade.  But  contrast  his  le.ss  fortunate 
brother  in  the  fraternity.  Although  a  first-rate  groAver  of 
Chrysanthemums,  he  must  be  content  to  spend  a  feAv  shillings 
yearly  on  the  purchase  of  up-to-date  varieties,  Avitli  the  object 
of  putting  up  for  competition  12  or  24  blooms  at  his  local 
shoAv.  He  is  also  compelled  by  various  reasons  not  to  exceed 
one  or  tAA'O  hundred  plants  against  the  trade  groAver  Avith  his 
thousands,  including  the  neAvest  and  best  varieties.  One  need 
say  nothing  of  the  extra  time  spent  in  evenings  on  them,  as 
is  the  case  Avith  a  feAv  gardeners  I  happen  to  knoAv  ;  and  all 
to  be  SAvamped  by  the  preponderance  brought  to  bear  by  the 
Trade,  and  possibly  only  by  a  feAv  points.  And  “  E.  XI.”  asks. 
Why  should  a  tradesman  not  compete?  The  reasons,  I  hope, 
Avill  be  obvious  to  all  Avith  a  keen  sense  of  justice.  Of  course, 
I  quite  agree  Avith  “  E.  M.’s”  remarks  respecting  Mr. 
Chandler’s  gratification  and  the  honour  due  to  him  AA'hen  he 
beat  IMr.  Vallis  at  Bradford  in  November  last — but  hoAv  often 
does  it  happen  in  a  similar  Avay?  Very  seldom,  Avhich  goes  all 
the  more  to  prove  the  inequality  in  the  generality  of  cases. 
And  to  make  the  remark  that  the  trade.sman’s  glass  accommo¬ 
dation  is  insufficient — I  question  it  A'^ery  much.  Tlien  again, 
Why,  even  if  the  Trade  do  not  compete,  are  the  public  depriAmd 
of  their  knoAvledge?  Trade  groAA'ers  such  as  Norman  Davis, 
Wells,  Godfrey,  and  .Jones  often  sIioav  “  not  for  competition,” 
and  are  the  public  then  depriA'ed  of  their  knoAvledge?  Will 
“  E.  IM.”  kindly  inform  readers  if  he  thinks  it  an  absolute 
necessity  for  nurserymen  to  compete  Avith  priAate  gardenei's. 
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and  why?  He  says  good  cultivators’ of  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
Trade  are  an  exception.  I  say  let  them  compete  more  against 
each  other,  and  then  we  shall  see.  —  Faihness,  Liverpool. 

- - 

Chrysanthemum  Critique  Controversy. 

I  refrained  from  replying  to  “  Sadoc’s  ”  I’emarks  on  page 
•j79  on  your  issue  of  December  24  until  I  had  seen  the  result 
of  the  .audit.  I  (piite  admit  that  my  scope  of  practical  ob.serva- 
tion  is  not  as  extensive  as  I  .should  like,  nevertheless  I  grow 
about  200  plants  each  year,  and  usually  see  some  of  the  leading 
collections  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  La,st  year  I  visited 
over  thirty  of  my  friends,  several  of  them  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  comparing  notes  carefully  with  each  of  them,  and 
my  voting  paper  for  the  last  audit  included  42  out  of  the  first 
oO  Japanese,  31  out  of  36  incurved,  and  8  out  of  the  12  novelties, 
V  hich  last  number  would  have  been  9  had  I  thought  Be.ssie 
Godfrey  c.ame  under  the  heading  of  novelties.  I  simplv  quote 
these  figures  to  show  that  my  judgment  coincides  fairly  well 
with  the  other  thirty-nine  voters.  It  is  passing  strange  that 
W.  R.  Church  should  head  both  the  li.st  of  “  Sadoc’s  ”  non- 
successful  varieties  and  the  li.st  of  the  50  best  J.aps.  “  Sadoc  ” 
.says:  “  Ho  th.at  wins  hesit.ates  not.” 

The  forty  electors  would  all  .apparently  hesitate  before  di.s- 
carding  W.  R.  Church.  Has  “Sadoc”  any  variety  to  sugge.st 
in  place  of  W.  R.  Church?  Mrs.  J.  Lewis  under  the  different 
climatic  conditions  of  1901  w.as  exceptionally  fine  everywhere, 
and  what  blooms  of  this  variety  I  saw  exhibited  l.a.st  year,  in  my 
limited  judgment  still  entitle  it  to  rank  amongst  our  very  best 
whites,  and  except  that  it  wants  .a  little  more  coddling  in  its 
early  stages  than  some  varieties,  is  a  fairly  easy  one  to  grow. 
Given  a  normal  .sea.son,  I  expect  to  see  as  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  J. 
Lewis  as  ever,  also  of  Mrs.  Barkley  and  J.  R.  Upton.  Like 
“Sadoc,”  I  would  ask  the,  to  me,  unan.swer.able  que.stion :  How 
can  a  list  of  fifty  varieties  be  made  up  without  them? — A.  H. 


The  Weather  of  1903. 

Tlie  several  rainfall  tables  published  on  page  19  serve  to 
remind  your  readers  how  varied  is  the  amount  recorded  by  the 
observers  whose  names  and  districts  are  given.  The  mea.suring 
of  the  rain  is  a  most  interesting,  and,  indeed,  a  valuable  study 
for  the  gardener,  and  one  has  only  to  consult  “British  Rainfall,” 
published  for  .so  many  j^ears  by  the  late  Mr.  Symons,  and  now  by 
Dr.  Mill,  to  learn  what  a  large  and  increasing  attention  is  paid 
to  this  daily  routine.  Not  only  should  the  rain  be  measured, 
but  temperatures  also,  which,  if  they  do  not  serve  any  practical 
purpose,  are  nevertheless  most  interesting  for  comparative  re¬ 
ferences.  “  D.  C.,  Hamilton,”  bewails  the  fact  that  of  the  365 
days,  185  were  wet.  Though  we  cannot  rise  to  such  figures  as 
55.52in,  we  can  go  one  better  in  numbers  of  wet  days,  namely, 
189.  “  D.  C.”  might  have  given  his  table  showing  the  monthly 

measurements. 

In  the  Thame.s  valley,  where  floods  were  so  severe,  one  would 
almost  have  expected  a  higher  score  than  Mr.  George  Groves 
aiives  from  Temple  House.  The  number  of  wet  days  enumerated 
there  is  remarkable;  yet  the  total  is  nearly  an  inch  less  than  our 
record  with  189  rainy  days.  The  average  for  the  eight  preyious 
years  here  is  26.82in;  thus  the  excess  of  1903  is  18.98in.  There 
were  sixty-two  frosts  during  the  year,  thirteen  of  this  number 
being  in  April,  and  one  on  May  13. 

The  highest  temperature  (90dcg)  occurred  on  July  11,  the 
corresponding  minimum,  12deg,  or  20dog  of  frost,  happened  on 
January  15.  It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  hottest  daj^s  of 
the  summer  the  night  temperatures  should  read  so  low.  On 
four  days  from  Jvdy  7  to  July  14  the  thermometer  fell  to  40dog. 
cooled  by  a  north-westerly  wind.  October  seemed  universally 
wet.  At  Alton  Mr.  Yates’  record  is  11.37in;  Glasgow  district, 
8.29in ;  at  Temple  House,  8.83in  ;  and  at  Rood  Ashton,  7.49in. 

The  year  1903  may  be  .said  to  have  created  a  series  of  records 
tlu'oughout  its  cour.se  :  they  were  so  numei’ous  that  their  record 
would  take  up  much  space  to  recount,  even  in  an  horticultural 
aspect.  A  few  prominent  ones  may  be  summed  up  thus:  rain, 
frosts,  slugs,  weeds,  abnormally  small  fruit  crops,  and  higher 
coal  and  seed  bills. 

These  are  only  a  few ;  but  they  are  ample  to  make  one 
shudder  on  a  summarised  reflection,  for  the  high  co.st  of  upkeep 
aiid  smaller  returns  from  the  garden  tend  to  disturb  both  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  horticulture,  viewed  from  its  several 
PC!  nomic  aspects.  For  several  years  there  has  been  a  weaken¬ 
ing  of  ground  springs,  and  a  dearth  of  water  has  been  an 
outcry  both  from  rural  and  town  population.  The  ample  rains 
of  1903  will  for  a  time,  it  is  hoped,  remove  the.se  troubles,  and 
at  thei  same  time  fortify  those  trees  whose  roots  work  deeplv 
into  the  hitherto  dry  regions  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Though 
Di  ■  e  xcess  of  rain  has  called  forth  so  uinversal  an  outcry,  itr 
i"fl!U‘nce  will  assurediv  be  accredited.  — AV.  S.  { 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 

Badium. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  January  10,  Di'.  \V.  R.  Hampsou 
deliv'ered  a  lecture  on  radium,  iji  the  Alhambra  Theatre,  London. 
There  was  an  excessive  demand'for  seats,  and  tlm  audience  hoard 
the  lecturer  with  steadfast  interest  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Radium  is  a  substance  extracted  from  pitchblend  and  other  rocks, 
and  its  extraordinary  minuteness  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  to  obtain  half  a  thimbleful  of  it  eighty  tons  of  material  had 
to  be  treated  with  fire  and  acids.  Its  estimated  value  is  £90,000 
per  ounce.  Radium  has  the  remarkable  property  of  constantly 
emitting  light  and  power  (heat)  for  years  and  j-ears  without 
perceptibly  losing  weight.  Dr.  Hampson  said  that  theory  bid 
them  believe,  however,  that  it  must  lose  weight,  even  though 
the  finest  chemical  weighing  scales  had  not  been  able  to  register 
any  lo.ss  in  the  few  years  in  which  radium  has  been  known.  He 
said  that  the  radium  emanations  became  tran.smutecl  into  helium, 
which  has  hitherto  only  been  known  as  existing  in  the  sun  ;  for 
radium  emanations,  when  transmuted  in  tubes  of  liquified  air, 
give  exactly  the  same  spccti'oscopic  registration  as  helium.  This 
is  very  remarkable,  and  is  a  line  for  further  investigations.  With 
reference  to  diminution  of  the  weight  of  radium,  the  lecturer- 
stated  that  it'  three  or  four  pounds  of  the  substance  were  pro¬ 
cured,  and  could  be  tested  after  a  lap.se  of  teir  years,  doubtless 
an  infinitesimal  loss  would  be  registered. 

The  discovery  of  radium  by  Madame  Cui-e  (a  Polish  lady  by 
birth,  and  wife  of  the  distinguished  French  savant)  had  de¬ 
molished  Dalton’s  theory  of  the  inde.structibility  of  atom.s — a 
theory  which  had  been  a  very  u.seful  one  to  scieirtists  for  the 
la.st  hundred  years.  Hitherto  it  had  been  thought  that  the 
atom  was  the  ultimate  particle  of  matter,  but  the  study  of 
uranium,  radium,  and  similar  subjects  in  recent  years  had  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  that  belief. 

By  simple  experiments  Dr.  Hampson  showed  the  varying 
powers  of  volatibility  possessed  by  water,  chloroform,  ether,  ancl 
carbolic  acid,  as  evidenced  in  the  different  times  taken  by  each 
to  evaporate  or  “  dry  up  ”  when  poured  over  paper.  The 
“  drying  ”  proce.ss  .simply  meant  that  the  molecules  of  ether  or 
chloroform  had  greater  energy  and  power  of  emanation  (i.e., 
jumping  up  or  flying  off)  than  those  of  the  water.  So,  with 
radium,  its  energy — its  power  to  throw  off  light  and  heat — was 
estimated  at  from  3,000  to  1,000,000  times  as  great  as  that  of 
any  combustible  or  volatile  commodity  hitherto  known.  The 
power  possessed  by  half  a  thimbleful  of  radium  is  sufficient  to 
raise  500  tons  one  mile  high. 

At  present  it  is  premature  to  speak  of  the  possibilities  of  its 
practical  utility.  It  has  been  applied  in  light  cases  of  cancer, 
and  has  appeared  to  perform  a  cure.  The  pathologists’  theory  is 
that  as  radium  emanates  heat  and  light  with  terrible  and  never- 
ending  energy,  it  kills  the  disease  “germs”  in  the  tissues.  In 
one  sense  its  power  is  allied  to  that  of  the  Rbntgen  rays.  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  Monsieur  Cure’s  arms  were  spot-burned 
in  places  by  his  experiments  upon  himself,  and  that  these  spots 
took  a  very  long  time  to  become  whole  again.  The  .scientists 
say  that  if  they  can  learn  to  control  the  transmutation  of  radium 
in  one  form  (the  comparativ-ely  useless)  into  another  (which  is 
eminently  useful),  a  great  gain  will  be  ensured  to  the  world  of 
science  and  industry. 

Offices,  Laboratories,  Workshops. 

Those  who  are  constantly  passing  between  fhe  Strand  and 
Fleet  Street,  London,  will  doubtle.ss  have  noticed  the  recent 
erections  of  corrugated  iron  houses  a  little  higher  than  where 
Dane’s  Inn  is.  Aldwych,  which  is  one  side  of  the  new  crescent, 
though  as  yet  unbuilt,  has  its  course  already  paved  for  a  distance 
of  some  hundred  yards  or  more.  Facing  this  new  paved  way 
are  these  buildings,  which  are  being  prepared  as  the  printing 
offices,  for  eighteen  months  to  come,  of  the  “  Morning  Post  ” 
newspaper.  The  builders  are  Humphreys,  Limited,  of  Knighfs- 
bridge,  S.W.  The.se  erections  are  very  cheap,  and  very  durable. 
They  are  light,  very  strong,  convenient,  and  can  be  made  quite 
ornamental.  The  basement,  and  for  two  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  pavement,  is  of  cement,  with  a  level  top.  On  this  top 
lies  a  stout  wooden  beam,  the  whole  length  of  the  building. 
Uprights  of  a  suitable  breadth  and  stoutness  (in  this  case  seem¬ 
ingly  Ijin  planking)  are  set  upon  the  horizontal  beam,  and 
another  beam  lies  along  their  upper  ends.  Thus  the  framework 
is  of  fairly  stout  timber,  and  the  windows  and  doors  occupy  con¬ 
siderable  space.  When  these  are  fixed,  concrete  is  filled  into 
the  interspaces,  parallel  boards,  of  course,  being  placed  face  to 
face  a  couple  of  inches  apart  that  is.  flush  with  the  outer  edges 
of  the  uprights  —  so  as  to  form  a  mould  in  which  the  cement  .sets, 
the  boards  being  then  taken  away;  but  gravel  or  spar  is  firJ 
pressed  thickly  and  evenly  into  the  concrete  surface. 

Stage  by  stage  this  cementing  business  is  comph'ted.  and 
cross  or  horizontal  pieces  of  planks  are  laid  flat  and  tightly 
between  the  unrights  aforementioned,  the.se  cross  pieces  being 
3ft  or  4ft  apart,  one  above  anotlier.  The  interior  side  of  tin- 
walls  is  made  of  corrugated  irou  nailed  to  laths,  so  that  there 
is  really  an  outer  or  front  wall,  say  2in  thick,  of  concrete  and 
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timber  planks,  and  an  inner  corrugated  iron  facing,  leaving  4in 
of  vacant  space  between,  The  roof  is  of  corrugated  iron.  Such 
houses  could  practically  be  made  by  estate  men,  for  they  are  of 
very  simple  construction. — Wandeking  Willie. 


Raising  Tomatoes. 

Those  who  require  ripe  Tomatoes  very  early  in  the  season 
must,  of  course,  practi.se  autumn  sowing,  but  the  majority  of 
cultivators  are  content  to  wait  till  January  before  inserting  the 
seed,  because  they  know  that  from  that  time  onivard  the  young 
plants  grow  steadily  and  .sturdily,  with  comparatively  little 
trouble,  and  produce  good  crops  in  less  time  from  the  date  of 
sowing  than  autumn  sown  plants.  Given  the  necessary  amount 
of  heat,  and  suitable  treatment  in  other  respects,  raising  large 
batches  of  Tomato  plants  early  in  the  year  is  by  no  means  a 
difficult  matter,  and  yet  I  have  seen  dismal  examples  of  failure 
through  failing  to  attend  to  a  few  simple  yet  necessary 
matters.  The  first  essential  is  to  get  sweet  soil  free  from 
minute  insects,  because  under  the  best  of  conditions  root  action 
is  not  particularly  vigorous  early  in  the  season,  and  anything 
which  tends  to  check  it  in  the  slightest  degree  may  be  fatal  to 
the  young  plants.  I  have  always  found  it  an  excellent  plan 
to  partially  burn  all  soil  intended  for  sowing  seeds  in  early  in 
the  season. 

This  can  easily  be  done  by  placing  it  for  a  few  days  in  a 
stokehole  on  the  top  of  a  boiler  at  work,  and  turning  it  a  few 
times.  If  everybody  would  adopt  a  similar  plan,  half  the  diffi¬ 
culties  connected  with  raising  tender  seedlings  would  disappear. 
For  Tomatoes  a  suitable  mixture  is  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf 
soil,  with  a  little  shai'p  sand  and  wood  ashes  added.  Prepare 
pans  or  shallow  boxes  by  draining  them  with  an  inch  layer  of 
cinders  or  broken  pot.sherds,  fill  them  to  within  an  inch  of 
their  rims  with  the  prepared  compo.st,  which  should  be  pressed 
moderately  firmly  with  a  board,  or  anything  with  a  smooth 
surface. 

Sow  the  seeds  thinly  and  just  cover  them  with  soil,  or,  better 
still,  insert  them  with  a  “dibble”  an  inch  apart.  Give  one 
thorough  watering  through  a  rose,  cover  the  surface  of  the 
receptacles  with  glass,  and  stand  them  on  a  bed  w’here  there 
is  a  slight  bottom  heat,  or  on  the  hot-water  pipes  in  a  light 
house  where  a  temperature  of  from  GOdeg  to  65deg  is  main¬ 
tained.  So  soon  as  the  seedlings  push  through  the  soil,  place 
a  stone  under  one  end  of  the  glass  to  admit  air,  and  the  follow  ■ 
ing  day  set  the  boxes  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  and  remove  the 
loose  squares  of  glass  entirely  at  night.  Under  this  treatment 
the  seedlings  will  come  along  sturdily,  and  before  they  get 
crowded  should  be  transplanted. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  inexperienced  often  make  a 
mistake  which  proves  a  costly  one.  The  error  consists  of  trans¬ 
ferring  the  young  seedlings  from  the  seed-box  to  3in  pots. 
Under  favourable  circumstances,  wuth  every  convenience  at 
command,  and  fine  clear  weather,  this  may  .sometimes  be  done 
with  good  results,  but  I  have  proved  over  and  over  again  that 
a  far  better  plan  to  adopt  is  to  prick  out  in  boxes  2in  apart, 
and  then  when  the  plants  have  become  well  rooted,  pot  into 
Sin  pots,  and  eventually  into  J^in  or  Sin  ones.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  weather  in  the  depth  of  winter  is  often  cold  and 
misty,  and  the  young  iilants  establish  themselves  much  more 
quickly  in  shallow  boxes  than  when  each  is  given  a  separate 
pot ;  indeed,  in  some  eases  when  the  latter  plan  is  followed  they 
get  stunted,  or  die  off  entirely.  The  pricking  off  before  pot¬ 
ting  entails  a  little  extra  labour,  but  good  plants  are  ready  for 
planting  in  their  permanent  position  at  an  earlier  date  than 
when  less  trouble  is  bestowed  upon  them. 

In  these  early  stages,  keep  to  the  burnt  soil,  and  thus  take 
no  risks  in  regard  to  insects.  In  all  instances  keep  the  plants 
near  the  glass  in  a  light  position,  to  prevent  them  from  becom¬ 
ing  in  the  least  drawn.  Usually  after  having  been  pricked  off 
and  started  in  the  fresh  soil,  a  slightly  lower  temperature 
should  be  given  if  the  days  are  bright ;  55deg  to  GOdeg  is  a 
suitable  night  temperature,  as  the  days  by  that  time  are 
lengthening,  and  the  pushing  on  should  be  done  by  day  rather 
than  night. 

Careful  watering  shoidd  of  course  be  iiractised  in  the  early 
stages.  On  dull  days  a  .slight  “dewing”  with  the  syringe  will 
often  be  preferable  to  a  thorough  watering,  but  when  the  plants 
are  thoroughly  established  and  the  weather  is  bright,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  keeii  them  drier  at  the  root  than  is  consistent 
with  their  welfare. 

A  suitable  time  for  setting  plants  in  cool  houses  is  the 
middle  of  April,  and  the  middle  of  February  will  be  soon  enough 
to  sow  for  this  purpo.se.  To  raise  plants  for  the  open  air  the 
first  or  second  week  in  Mai'ch  is  an  excellent  time  to  sow.  For 
growing  in  the  open  air  I  have  not  found  anything  to  beat 
Holmes’  Supreme.  This  variety  is  also  one  of  the  best  market 
kinds  for  indoor  culture.  Two  other  good  ones  for  private 
gardens  are  Dobbie’s  Champion  and  Be.st  of  All.  For  early 
crops  Winter  Beauty  is  hard  to  beat.  All  who  can  should  give 
the  new  Lord  Roberts  a  trial.— H.  D. 


Societies. 


R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  January  5tti. 

Present ;  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.Il.S.  (in  the  chair) ;  Messrs.  Gordon. 
Baker,  Saunders,  Hooper,  Veiteh,  Hudson,  and  Massee  ;  Drs.  Cooke 
and  Rendle  ;  Prof.  Boulger ;  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  Henslow,  lion.  sec. 

Pear  shoots  diseased. — Dr.  Cooke  reported  upon  some  samples  sent 
by  Mrs.  Cure,  of  Coombe,  Oxon.  They  were  attacked  by  Cystospora 
in  patches.  This  fungus  would  subsequently  pass  into  the  Enpatella 
stage.  The  trees  should  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  at 
intervals,  and  if  this  was  unsuccessful,  the  places  should  be  cut  out 
and  burnt,  the  wounds  well  protected  with  tar. 

Proposed  scientific  investigations  at  Wisley. — The  following  was  the 
substance  of  the  reply  received  from  the  Council  to  the  communication 
addressed  to  them  by  the  Scientific  Committee  on  this  subject :  The 
Council  saw  the  desirability  of  almost  all  that  was  urged  therein,  and 
they  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  w’hen  much  of  it  may  be 
accomplished.  They  felt  sure,  however,  that  the  Scientific  Committee 
would  understand  that  all  the  desirable  things  cannot  be  carried  out 
simultaneously,  and  that  financial  considerations  compel  them  to  see 
the  new  hall  finished  and  paid  for  first. 

The  Ccdlin  moth. — Mr.  Hooper  raised  the  cjuestion  as  to  whether 
the  grease  bands,  if  kept  till  the  end  of  May,  would  catch  the  cater¬ 
pillars  at  that  time.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Saunders  that  the 
caterpillars  would  not  have  left  the  Apples  in  May ;  but  Mr.  Massee 
observed  that  there  is  a  spring  brood  in  America,  but  he  was  not  aware 
of  its  existence  in  England,  and  recommended  observations  to  test  the 
fact. 

Camellia  leaf  diseased. — Mr.  Saunders  shoived  specimens  badly 
attacked  by  Pestolozzia  Guepini,  a  fungus  which  damages  the  Tea 
plant.  It  has  been  known  here  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Spraying 
w’ould  only  partially  arrest  it,  as  the  fungus  is  below  the  epidermis. 

Orchids  malformed. — Mr.  Bidgood,  Saltwell  View,  Gateshead,  sent 
some  excellent  coloured  photos  of  Orchids,  showing  certain  pecu¬ 
liarities  ;  (1)  An  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  had  the  basal  flower  of  a 
spray  with  two  well  formed  columns,  three  labella,  and  eight  other 
perianth  segments.  The  ovarian  section  had  no  ovary  cells,  but 
numerous  clusters  of  fibro-vaseular  cords,  showing  that  it  was  a 
“  multifold  ”  flower,  the  cords  of  each  perianth-segment  branching  and 
entering  tivo,  instead  of  a  single  segment ;  so  that,  excepting  one,  all 
the  parts  of  the  perianth  were  doubled.  (2)  Phaius  Humblotti  X 
P.  Wallichi,  received  from  Mr.  Cookson’s  collection.  One  photo 
showed  the  inflorescence,  one  flower  of  which  had  the  lower  portion  of 
one  of  the  lateral  sepals  petaloid  like  a  labellum  ;  the  placenta  of  the 
ovary  next  to  the  position  of  the  labellum  was  absent.  A  second  flower 
had  no  labellum,  the  lateral  sepals  were  fused,  making  one  wide,  median 
sepal,  and  both  the  lateral  petals  were  slightly  labellate. 

Scottish  HorticDltoral  Association. 

Tlie  annual  business  meeting  of  this  association  ivas  held 
on  tlie  evening  of  Tuesday  last,  the  I2th  inst.,  in  Dowell’s 
Rooms,  Mr.  McHattie,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting 
was  very  numerously  attended,  about  150  members  being 
present.  Thirty-six  new  members  were  propo.sed  for  election. 
The  secretary  read  the  report  of  the  council  for  the  pa.st  year, 
which  showed  that  in  all  departments  of  its  operations  con¬ 
tinued  most  successful.  The  membership  had  increased  to  the 
large  total  of  1,295.  The  papers  read  at  the  monthly  meetings 
had  been  of  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  character,  and 
the  meetings  had  been  very  largely  attended.  The  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  had  been  most  successful,  notivithstanding  the  un¬ 
favourable  nature  of  la.st  season.  The  competition  had  beeji 
keen,  and  the  quality  of  the  show  all  over  was  equal  to  any 
previous  show. 

The  financial  report  was  read  by  the  treasurer,  and  was  also 
of  a  most  favourable  nature.  The  total  income  of  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Show  amounted  to  £1,253  IGs.,  and  the  total  ex¬ 
penditure  to  £1,225  2s.  7d.,  leaving  a  credit  balance  of 

£28  13s.  Gd.  The  income  of  the  association  amounted  to 
£224  2s.  9d.  ;  the  expenditure  to  £127  2s.  lid.  The  total 
balance  on  the  year’s  proceedings  amounting  to  £125  13s.  Cd. 
The  total  balance  at  the  credit  of  the  association  now  amounts 
to  the  magnificent  total  of  £1,104  5s.  Gd. 

Mr.  McHattie  was  re-elected  president  for  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  A.  Mackenzie,  Warriston  Nurseries,  and  Mr.  Sclater,  15, 
Princes  Street,  were  elected  vice-presidents.  The  vacancies  in 
the  council  were  filled  up.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  vote 
the  sum  of  £G0  towards  the  prize  fund  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  International  Exhibition  of  1905. 
It  was  also  agreed  to  contribute  £5  5s.  to  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  charitable  institutions :  The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund,  the  Gardeners’  Benevolent  Fund,  and  the  Royal  Infir¬ 
mary  of  Edinburgh.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president  brought 
a  most  enth.usiastic  meeting  to  a  close. 
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Horticultural  Club :  Experimental  Gardens  of  the  Future. 

Subsequent  to  tlie  usual  monthly  dinner  of  the  above  club, 
I'.old  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  inst.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  under 
the  chairmanshp  of  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Mr.  George  Gordon, 
V.M.H.,  in  a  very  interesting  paper,  gave  expression  to  his  views 
as  to  the  lines  upon  which  experimental  gardens  should  be 
conducted.  The  large  majority  of  horticultural  societies,  out- 
shle  the  “Royal,”  took,  he  con.sidered  far  too  narrow  views  of 
their  functions,  confining  themselves  almost  entirely  to  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  doing  little  or  nothing  to  contribute  to  experimental 
linowledge.  Mr.  Gordon  considered  that  a  minimum  area  of 
about  thirty  acres  should  be  devoted,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  conjnnc- 
t’on  Avith  standard  types  of  recognised  superiority,  without  which 
little  is  to  be  learnt.  A  garden  on  these  lines  would  then  form  | 


same.  The  various  forms  of  training  shoidd  also  be  shown  on 
up-to-date  lines  for  educational  purposes,  and  new  things 
shojild  be  tested  side  by  side  with  old  ojies  and  under  .same 
conditions  to  secure  fair  comparison  of  merits.  Mr.  Bunyard 
and  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  remarked  that  the  experiments  at 
ChisAvick  had  been  conducted  for  some  time  precisely  on  the 
lines  indicated,  at  the  same  time  they  and  others  cordially 
appreciated  the  necessity  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Gordon  that 
students  Avho  really  mean  to  adopt  horticulture  as  a  profession 
must  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  be  prepared  to  Avork  hard, 
and  to  keep  early  hours.  "Too  great  a  tendency  was  pointed 
out  in  the  students  to  treat  the  business  in  a  dilettante  fashion, 
Avhich  Avould  never  result  in  horticultural  laurels — at  any  rate, 
of  the  honourable  type.  To  a  very  large  extent  indeed,  the 
moral  of  the  paper  was  the  need  of  thoroughness  first  of  all  in 
I  arranging  the  proper  basis  of  the  experiments  themselves,  next 


DoubIe=fIowered  Cherry'. 


an  educative  centre  for  attendant  students.  The  cultivation 
of  inferior  forms  Avas  strongly  deprecated  ;  but  in  the  subsequent 
discussion,  in  Avhich  Messrs.  Bunyard,  Monro,  AVright,  Bilney, 
H.  Veitch,  and  Molyneux  took  part,  it  AA  as  pointed  out  that  in 
this  latter  respect  the  public  were  largely  to  blame,  since  they 
AA'ould  not  accept  the  experts’  assurance  of  superiority  of 
certain  varieties,  but  insisted  on  receiving  old-fashioned  and 
inferior  ones  Avhich  consequently  had  to  be  groAAii  to  meet  the 
demands.  The  importance  of  making  all  comparative  trials  on 
the  same  kind  of  soil  Avas  insisted  upon  as  very  misleading. 

My.  Gordon  also  advised  care  in  soAving  seeds,  say,  of  suc- 
cessional  Peas  at  different  times,  but  Mr.  Bunyard  stated  that 
in  his  experience  seed  of  early,  medium,  and  late  Peas,  all  soAvn 
at  the  same  time  in  Febrimry,  asserted  their  periodicity  all  the 


in  carrying  them  out  and  making  systematic  records  of  results, 
and  lastly,  but  not  leastly,  of  earnest  A\ork  and  conscientious 
study  on  the  part  of  the  young  men  whom  it  is  desired  to 
educate  as  the  gardeners  of  the  future. 


D0UBLE-FI.0AVERED  Cherry. — The  above  illustration  depicts 
a  brancblet  of  this  beautiful  floAvering  tree — a  tree,  happily,  that 
is  Avell  knoAvn.  It  is  a  most  effective  tree  for  the  ornamental 
grounds,  or  for  small  villa  gardens.  Prunus  pseudo-cerasus 
Watereri  is  another  fine  A'ariety,  Avith  pink  floAvers ;  and  the 
recently  introduced  James  H.  Veitch  is  also  charming,  the  floAvers 
being  intense  deep  rose.  The  trees  like  a  fairly  moist  Avarm  soil 
and  .sunny  situation. 
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Pear,  Fondante  de  Thirriot. 

This  is  a  large  dessert  Pear,  with  very  handsome  fruits  of  the 
finest  flavour,  sweet  and  nfelting.  These  are  in  use 

November  and  December,  or  even  a  httle  latei  in  the  Nortl  . 

The  tree  is  a  good  grower  and  generally  fnnts  heavily,  as  oui 
illustration  shows.  As  a  market  variety’  it  has  a  high  lepu  e, 
good  fruits  fetching  long  prices. 

Mv  Fruit  Farm  in  1903. 

The  following  interesting  letter  is  from  the  “Westminster 
Gazette  ”  of  December  22 :  •  r 

■•The  area  of  my  fruit  farm,  after  allowing  for  space 

pied  bv  liouse,  barns,  road,  paths,  Ac.,  is,  as  nearl^^  as  possible, 

five  acres.  Two  acres  and  a  half  arc  occupied  b^'  Cobnuts, 
among  which  are  some  fruit  trees  and  C'urrant  and  Gooseberry 
bushels  ;  an  acre  and  a  half  by  Apples,  Plums,  and  I  ear.s :  and 
an  anre  by  kitchen  garden,  where  again  there  are  some  Apples 
and  Plums.  The  soil  is  light,  in  some  places  almost  pure  .sand; 
the  height  above  sea  level  varies  from  420ft  to  oSOtt. 

Without  further  preface  I  will  give  the  results  of  this  years 
farmiim.  Kleven  hundred  and  fiftj'  pounds  ot  Cobnuts  brought 
in  tif  10s.  net  (i.e.,  after  paying  carriage  and  commission). 
This  works  out  at  oijd.  per  pound.  By  sj?nding  some  to  pro¬ 
vincial  towns  I  obtained  a  better  price  than  coulcl  be  got  in 
(  event  Garden.  For  twelve  bushels  cf  Apples  I  received  £4  1  is. 
(maiiv  of  these  were  sold  to  friends  and  neighbours  whose 
gardens  wcrC'  absolutely  bare  of  fruit),  and  for  five  bushels  ot 
Plums  £3  13s.  (two-thirds  of  this  came  from  half-a-dozen  Damson 
trees).  Finallj',  the  kitchen  garden  brought  in  £29  2s.  bd. 
Prcbablv  this 'sum  is  soniewhat  in  excess  of  value  received.  A 
fixed  sum  is  paid  for  fruit  and  vegetables  consumed  in  the 
home,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  that  the  house  did  not  receive  its 
mcnev’s  worth.  Now  'for  the  balance-sheet:  — 


For  iVut.s  .. 

.,  Apples 
,,  I'lums. 

..  Kitohen 


fu'deu 


£  s.  d. 
27  n  0 
4  17  0 
3  13  0 
29  2  6 


Labour,  pruning,  ite. 
Mamire 

Kates  . 

Tithe  . 


.£  .s.  cb 
f9  10  0 
7  JO  0 
2  4  0 

0  18  0 


£35  2  6  -  2  0 

Tt  will  be  observed  that  nothing  is  allowed  for  interest  on 
capital  expended  in  the  purchase^of  the  land.  Ihis  may  be  put 
down  at  £30  (4  per  cent,  on  £7o0). 

“The  item  for  labour  may  seem  high.  Pruning  cost  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  ;  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  a  saving  in 
tlii-  item.  Probably  the  hand  regularly  employed  could  have 
worked  a  large  area;  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  has  been  put 
clown  for  the  labour  of  members  of  the  family.  It  will  be  in- 
Icresting  to  give  last  yearls  figures;  — 


Nuts  (6,300  lbs.) . Vi 

Apples  (66  budiel.s)  ..  ’  'il 

Pliuiis  (10  bushels)  . 3 

The  kitchen  garden  was  in  process  of  making. 


••  The  Nuts,  it  will  be  seen,  were  a  very  large  crop,  and, 
though  the  price  was  low,  they  made  a  goo.d  return.  The  price 
cf  the  Apples  works  out  at  Os.  (id.  in  1902  and  8s.  Id.  in  1903. 
Onlv  the  eating  Apples  fetched  a  good  price.  Cooking  Apples 
cf  even  the  best  (jUality,  as  the  Warner  Kings,  in  spite  of  the 
scarcity,  fetched  little  more  than  usual.  By  the  time  they  are 
ready  the  markets  are  flooded  with  American  and  Canadian 
produce.  With  the  Plums  it  was  different.  Five  bushels  fetched 
aimest  as  much  as  ten  last  year;  but  then  Plums  do  not  bear 
transport  very  well.  It  is  premature  in  a  person  with  so  short 
an  experience  as  I  have  to  form  conclusions,  but  I  feel  sure  that 
an  Knglish  fruit  farmer  must  rely  on  growing  good  and  early 
kiiicls.  °  To  show  that  my  experiences  are  not  exceptional,  I 
may  add  that  I  bought  my  neighbour’s _m-op  of  Apples  and 
Pilin'.*  for  £8.  Last  year  he  sold  it  for  £i5. — A.  J.  C.” 


A  Famous  Elm  Tree. 

The  famous  Sully  Elm,  which  was  known  to  be  over  three 
centuries  old,  and  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Church  of  Saint 
Jacciues  du  Haut  Pas,  Paris,  had  recently  to  be  cut  down  owing 
to  its  decayed  condition.  The  wood  was  cut  into  logs  and  offered 
for  sale  the  other  day.  There  was  keen  competition  to  secure 
tile  liistoric  wood.  The  famous  Elm  ha.s,  however,  not  been 
entirely  destroyed.  -The  dead  trunk,  to  the  height  of  about 
t'>irty  feet,  has'been  left  standing. 


History  of  the  Potato. 


The  Potato  is  one  of  the  greatest  ble.ssings  bestowed  upon 
mankind  ;  for,  next  to  rice,  it  affords  sustenance  to  inor.* 
human  lieings  than  any  other  gift  of  God.  It  has  been  im¬ 
piously  called  the  curse  and  the  Upas  of  Ireland;  but  the  abuse 
of  the  blessing  is  the  curse,  and  it  is  as  unjust  thus  to  condemn 
it  as  it  would  be  to  anathematise  iron,  because  man  ha;i  formed 
from  it  the  rack  and  the  thumbscrew,  as  well  as  the  plough¬ 
share,  the  loom,  and  the  compass. 

The  Potato  is  a  blessing  so  long  as  it  is  only  a  subsidiary 
food  of  a  people;  adopted  by  them,  as  in  England,  as  an  aid, 
or  re.sonrce,  when  other  better  food  is  deficient,  and  as  a 
diluent,  or  corrective,  of  gros.ser  animal  nutriment.  No  man  in 
a  mild  or  torrid  climate  can  live  healthily  upon  a  preponderat¬ 
ing  animal  diet ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  quantity 
required  for  appeasing  the  semsation  of  hunger  that  such  food 
as  Potatoes  and  rice  are  so  beneficial. 

In  Ii-eland  this  cheap  produce  has  become  the  chief,  th? 
staple,  food  of  the  inhabitants;  and,  as  the  .staple  food  of  a 
people  regulates  the  price  of  wages  paid  for  their  labour,  wages 
have  become  so  low  in  that  country,  that  when  a  dearth  of 
Potatoes  occurred,  the  day’s  earnings  were  not  sufficient  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  day’s  sustenance  of  dearer  food.  But  why  did  the 
Potato  become  the  staple  food  of  Ireland?  Simply  because 
the  pi'iest  and  the  middleman  in  days  now  pa.st  encouraged 
the  division  and  subdivision  of  paltry  holdings  into  others  still 
more  and  more  miserably  small.  This  subdivision  of  farms, 
says  Dir.  INIaccnlloch,  has  been  both  a  can.se  and  a  consequence 
of  the  use  of  the  Potato  as  a  principal  article  of  food.  A  small 
farmer,  or  even  proprietor,  with  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  acres  of 
land,  cannot  afford  to  feed  himself  and  family  on  bread  and 
beef.  He  is  compelled  to  resort  to  inferior  food  ;  and  as  the 
Potato  affords  the  greatest  quantity  of  nourishment  from  a 
given  extent  of  ground,  to  that  he  naturally  re.sorts  ;  and  this 
facility  of  obtaining  support  tempts  to  a  further  divi.sion  of  the 
holding.  Such  have  been  the  con.seqiiences  of  the  extreme  siih- 
division  of  landed  property  in  Ireland ;  and  it  has  been  fostered 
by  the  prie.st  and  the  middleman,  because  each  fraction  of  a 
holding  is  productive  of  further  fees  and  increased  rentals. 

Whei-e,  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  Potato  ground  i  i 
only  the  poor  man’s  aid,  not  his  all,  it  is  indeed  a  blessing ;  and 
it  is  told  in  these  few  words  of  an  allotment  tenant  :  ‘  ‘  There 
are  but  few  days  in  the  year  sir,  on  which  we  cannot  get  a 
meal’s  help  from  it.”  Most  a.ssiiredly  therefore  do  I  think  that 
tho  de.scendants  of  Baleigh  might  be  proud  of  a  .sprig  of  the 
Potato  foliage  on  their  coat  armour  as  those  of  Appel  de 
Kapoesang  are  of  its  tubers  with  which  the  Austrian  heralds 
have  charged  their  shields;*  and  it  is  with  the  hope  of  com¬ 
bining  and  diffusing  the  latest  and  best  information  relative  to 
this  esculent — to  disalm.se  the  public  mind  from  growing  pre¬ 
judice — and  to  disseminate  widely  the  most  successful  modes  of 
culture — that  the  National  Potato  Society  is  formed. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Chili,  and  especially 
the  neighbourhood  of  Quito,  is  the  native  country  of  the 
Potato.  It  is  there  now  found  in  a  wild  state ;  its  slightly 
bitter  tubers  have  been  thence  imported  of  late  years ;  and 
cultivation  has  gradually  raised  from  tho.se  tubers  plants  now 
producing  crops  of  excellent  Potatoes.  We  learn,  also,  from 
Peter  Cieca  and  Dlolina,  that  when  the  Spanish  navigators  first 
visited  Chili  and  Peru,  their  inhabitants  cultivated  and  ate  a 
tuberous-rooted  plant  which  they  called  papas.  Molina  says 
there  are  two  kinds:  the  wild,  having  small  bitter  tubers; 
and  the  other,  improved  bv  culture  so  as  to  have  tubers  grateful 
to  the  palate. t 

The  Spaniards  imported  the  Potato  into  Spain  where  it 
was  called  Battata,  from  the  resemblance  the  tubers  bore  to 
those  of  the  Sweet  Potato  (Ipomoea  Battata),  and  from  thence 
it  was  communicated  to  Italy.  This  was  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  or  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  yet  at  the  latter 
period  the  Potato  was  so  little  known  even  to  botani.sts,  that 
Lobel,  in  his  “  Plantarum  sen  Stirpiiim  Historia,”  piibli.shed  at 
Antwerp  in  1576,  has  no  mention  of  it,  though  he  describes  and 
figures  the  Sweet  Potato.  Gerarde,  in  England,  however,  and 
Ca.spar  Bauhine,  at  Basil,  both  in  the  year  1596,  gave  notices 
of  their  acquaintance  with  it  yet  still  evidently  as  a  rarity. 

*  I)e  Kapoesang  was  tlie  first  successful  cultivator  of  the  Potato  in  Austria. 

t  P.  Cieca’s  “  Chronicle.”  published  in  1553.  IMo'ina's  “  Hist,  of  Chili  ” 

The  Spaniards  first  visited  South  America  in  ihe  year  14.T!,  .and  there  is  no 
r.itional  doubt  of  this  being  the  earliest  neiiod  in  which  the  Pot.ato  became  known 
to  Europeans.  Clusius  and  some  others  have  surmised  that  tho  Arachidna 
described  by  Theopbrastus  w.as  thes.ame  plant,  although  the  suggestion  does  not 
appear  with  a  single  reason  to  sustain  it ;  but  it  seem.sto  me  that  the  Arachidna 
is  identical  with  ihe  Arachidna  of  Pliny,  Hist.  lib.  xxi.  cap.  20,  and  this  appears 
to-liave  been  synonymous  with  out  Truffle.  Pliny  says  it  was  a  root  having  no 
leaf  or  stem  or  any  other  part  above  ground.  Corlucius  had  a  similarly  ground- 
jess  opinion  as  to  the  i  lentity  of  the  Potato  wi  h  the  Picnocomus  of  Dioscorides. 
This  certainly  was  not  the  Pot.ato,  for  it  is  described  .as  g-owing  wild  in  .‘outhoi  n 
F.iirope  in  stony  places,  as  having  aci  id  leave',  and  seeds  narcotic,  producing  heavy 
disturbed  sleep. 
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Caspar  Bauhine,  in  his  Pliytopinax  sen  Enenmeratio  Plan- 
tarnm,”  published  at  Basil  in  lo9(i,  first  bestowed  upon  it  tho 
botanical  names  it  still  retans — Solanum  tuberosum;  and  his 
description  is  also  the  first  occurring  that  is  full  as  well  as 
accurate.  Some  of  the  particulars  intimate  a  knowledge  o!  the 
consequences  of  certain  modes  of  treatment  tliat  we  have  been 
lately,  and,  it  would  .seem,  mistakenly,  considering  of  recent 
discovery.  The  root,  he  .says,  is  round,  but  not  completely  .so, 
of  a  tawny  or  dark  reddish  colour,  and  is  usually  dug  out  of  the 
earth  in  the  Avinter,  being  replanted  in  the  siwing.  “  Never¬ 
theless,  if  left  in  the  .soil  it  will  again  vegetate  in  the  spring. 
Very  often  the  root  becomes  rotten  after  it  has  put  forth  the 
stem.”  It  was  known  as  the  Spanish  or  Indian  pappar,  and 
endured  withoiit  difficulty  the  climate  of  Europe,  for  he  had 
seen  it  in  the  open  gardens  of  some  phy,sicians  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

In  h  is  “  Prodronius,”  published  in  1671,  Bauhine  gives  a 
drawing  of  the  Potato,  showing  the  tubers  as  both  round  and 
oblong,  and  enters  still  more  fully  into  its  description.  Ho 
says  it  Avas  first  brought  from  Virginia  to  England,  and  from 
thence  Avas  exported  to  Erance,  and  from  the  latter  countiy 
Avas  distributed  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  Virginia  it  is 
called  openaAvek,  as  is  stated  by  Peter  Cieca  and  in  Gomara’s 
“  History  of  the  Indies.”  About  Quito  it  Avas  called  papas, 
and  thence  it  Avas  sometimes  called  the  Indian  or  Spanish 
papas ;  and  in  Germany  grublingbaum,  that  is,  the  tuber¬ 
bearing  shrub.  Bauhine  says  that  he  first  delineated  it  in  1590, 
from  a  specimen  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Scholtz,  Avho  probably 
received  it  from  Clusius. 

Peter  de  SiA-’i’y,  Lord  of  Walhain,  had  the  Potato,  in  1587, 
from  a  friend  of  the  Pope’s  legate  in  Flanders.  It  Avas  brouglit 
from  Italy  under  the  name  of  tortufoli,  a  name  applied  to  all 
underground  tubers  by  the  Italians.  The  Lord  of  Walhain 
gave  two  of  the  tubers  to  Clu.sius  in  1588.  (“  Clusius  Histoj-y 

Plant.”) 

Our  countryman,  Gerard,  in  1596,  specifies  the  Potato,  under 
the  title  of  Papus  hyspanicus,  in  the  catalogue  of  plants  culti- 
A'ated  by  him  in  his  garden  at  Holborn.*  In  his  “  Herball,” 
publtshed  the  year  folloAving,  he  describes  the  Potaco 
accurately.! 

Aftei’  particularising  the  Sweet  Potato,  Avhich  he  calls 
“  Sisarum  Peruvianum,  sine  Batata  Hispanarum,  Potatus  or 
Potatoes,”  he  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  common 
Potato,  under  the  title  of  “  Potatoes  of  Virginia.  Battata 
Virginiana  sive  Virginianorum  et  Papi^us.”  The  Avoodcut  and 
the  description  demonstrate  that  the  plant  he  had  before  him 
Avas  our  common  Potato ;  and  he  proceeds  to  observe  that : 
“  It  groweth  naturally  in  America,  Avhere  it  was  discovered,  as 
reporteth  C.  Clusius ;  since  Avhich  time  I  have  received  roots 
hereof  from  Virginia,  otherAvise  called  Norembega,  Avhich 
groAV  and  prosper  in  my  garden  as  in  their  own  native 
country.”! 

After  stating  the  time  of  its  blooming,  &c.,  Gerard  adds, 
“  The  Indians  call  it  papus  (meaning  the  roots),  by  which  name 
the  common  Potatoes  (sAveet)  are  knoAvn  to  them.  We  have  the 
name  proper  unto  it  mentioned  in  the  title,  because  it  hath 
not  only  the  shape  and  proportion  of  Potatoes,  but  also  the 


*  Catalogus  arborum  fniticum,  &c.  in  horto  J.  Gerardi,  civis  et  chirurgi 
Londinensis  nascentium.  London.  1596. 

I  Herball,  or  General  Hist,  of  Plants.  London.  1597. 

;  .4.t  the  end  of  the  preface  is  a  portrait  of  Gerard  ;  and  it  deserves  notice,  that 
he  holds  in  his  hand  a  sprig  of  the  Potato— leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit— as  if  he 
c  onsidered  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  novelties  of  his  time. 


Pear,  Fondante  de  Thirriot. 


pleasant  taste  and  virtues  of  the  same  ;  so  Ave  may  call  it,  in 
English,  Potatoes  of  America  or  Virginia.  Being  likeAvise  a 
food,  as  also  a  meat  for  pleasure,  either  roasted  in  the  embers, 
or  boiled,  and  eaten  with  oil,  vinegar,  and  pepper  ;  or  dressed 
any  other  way  by  the  hand  of  some  cunning  in  cookery.” 

In  1633,  “  Thomas  Johnson,  citizen  and  apothecary,”  pub- 
li.shed  a  neAv  edition  of  Gerard’s  “  Herbal,”  and  it  is  very 
apparent  that  the  Potato  had  then  improved  under  cultivation, 
for  the  tubers  there  represented  by  him  are  large,  and 
resembling  the  Jidys  noAV  cultivated  in  form ;  AA'hereas  those 
portrayed  by  Gerard  are  small  and  globular,  like  those  produced 
by  the  plant  in  its  Avild  state. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Agricultural  Returns  of  Great  Britain,  1903 :  Potatoes. 

Statement  shoaving  the  Estiaiated  Total  Produce  and  Yield  per  Acre  in  Great  Britain  in  the  Year  1903,  with  Cojiparisons 

EOR  1902,  AND  THE  AVERAGE  YiELD  PER  AcRE  OF,  THE  TeN  YeARS  1893-1902. 


1 

j  CROPS. 

Estimated 

Total  Produce. 

Acreage. 

Average  Estimated 
Yield  per  Acre. 

Average 

OP  THE 

Ten  Years 

1903. 

1902. 

1903. 

1902. 

1903. ' 

1902. 

1893-1902. 

' 

1 

i 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

^England  . 

2,041,023 

2,225,569 

402,725 

! 

412,739 

5  07 

j 

5  39 

5-96 

1 

) 

Wales . 

131,846 

155,508 

30,197 

31,446 

4-37 

4-95 

5-65 

POTATOES  ^ 

Scotland  . 

740,844 

813,111 

■  131,364 

129,695 

5-64 

6-27 

5-75 

1 

1 

^Great  ISrilain . 

2,913,713 

3,194,188 

561,286 

573,880 

1 

5T6 

i 

5  57 

5  89 
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Seasonable  Plant  Notes. 


Cyclamens. — The  advantage  of  growing  a  batch  of  these 
useful  and  showy  plants  as  annuals  can  now  he  discerned,  as 
they  can  be  had  in  various  sizes  for  all  forms  of  decoration. 
Plants  carrying  three  dozen  blooms  in  Gin  pots  are  fine  objects 
for  the  drawing-room,  while  those  with  a  third  of  the  flowers 
in  3in  pots  are  always  useful.  The  November  sown  plants  are 
now  in  full  beauty,  and  do  not  require  stimulants  longer ;  those 
of  a  later  batch  now  putting  up  their  flowers  should  be 
encouraged  to  grow  strongly  with  occasional  doses  of  weak 
liquid  manure  or  some  approved  fertiliser.  Cyclamens  are 
impatient  of  too  much  moisture  at  the  roots  at  this  season, 
therefore  water  them  carefully.  A  high  temperature  is  not 
desirable,  or  the  blooms  will  last  hut  a  short  time,  and  those 
pushing  up  will  be  weak  in  the  stem  and  the  flowers  pale  in 
colour.  A  buoyant  atmosphere  with  a  temperature  not  above 
50deg  is  all  that  is  required.  One  great  gain  about  these 
anntial  Cyclamens  is  they  do  not  occupy  space  and  time  in 
attending  to  them  after  flowering  is  past,  as  they  are  thrown 
away  at  once,  except  in  the  case  of  any  special  variety  or  an 
extra  sized  plant  or  two  is  required.  The  November  sown 
seedlings  should  he  potted  off  into  thumbs  or  pricked  into  pans 
as  soon  as  they  ai-e  large  enough  to  handle,  using  a  compost 
of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  peat  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  plentiful 
addition  of  sharp  silver  sand.  A  temperature  not  less  than 
Gdeg  is  still  desirable  for  them  after  potting.  A  pinch  of  seed 
sown  now  would  make  desirable  plants  to  follow  the  earliest 
hatcli.  A  moist  bottom  heat  in  a  temioerature  of  not  less  than 
G5deg  will  quickly  cause  the  seeds  to  germinate.  In  a  pah 
with  sandy  soil  is  the  best  medium  of  raising  the  plants. 

Primulas. — The  various  forms  of  Chinese  Primulas  are 
extremely  useful  for  decoration,  both  as  growing  plants  and  in 
a  cut  state.  The  colours  are  so  brilliant  and  chaste  that  almost 
any  tint  is  now  obtainable.  For  cutting,  the  double-flowered 
varieties  are  perhaps  the  more  useful.  All  sections  are  easily 
raised  from  seed,  and  give  good  results  the  same  year,  \\here 
Primulas  are  grown  entirely  from  seed  a  regular  sowing  at 
intervals  maintains  a  regular  supply  of  flower.  When  treated 
as  annuals  there  is  no  trouble  incurred  in  iireserving  a  stock 
for  next  sea.son’s  plants.  The  only  exception  to  seedling- 
raised  plants  is  in  the  case  of  varieties  like  the  old  Double 
\Vd)ite  and  its  improved  forms,  and  these  are  exceptionally 
valuable  for  cutting  that  I  advocate  a  stock  of  these  being  kept. 
The  first  pinch  of  seed  of  any  approved  form  of  double  or  single 
should  be  sown  in  February  in  sandy  soil  in  a  gentle  heat. 
Where  gardeners  err  in  obtaining  a  good  supply  of  plants  from 
seed  is  that  they  keep  the  soil  too  dry,  thus  preventing  the 
regular  germination  of  the  seed,  the  shell  of  which  is  parti¬ 
cularly  hard,  and  requires  moi.sture  to  soften  it  sufficiently  to 
ensure  germination.  A  sheet  of  glass  covered  with  moss  placed 
over  the  pan  does  much  to  increase  the  moist  conditions  of  the 
soil  and  seed,  encouraging  as  it  does  so  efficiently  the  condensa¬ 
tion  of  moi.sture.  In  the  case  of  flowering  plants  of  any 
section,  do  not  give  too  much  water  at  the  roots  at  this  season  ; 
they  are  impatient  of  stagnation,  especially  if  the  temperature 
in  which  they  are  growing  occasionally  drops  down  below 
40deg,  lOdeg  higher  is  more  congenial  to  their  welfare. — 
E.  M.,  Swanmore,  Hants. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

LIFTING  AND  ROOT-PRUNING. — This  work  should  be  at 
once  got  out  of  hand,  for  though  possible  of  accomplishment  with 
success  until  March,  the  longer  the  operation  is  delayed  the 
greater  are  the  possibilities  of  failure.  Moreover,  the  trees  that 
are  dealt  with  late  in  the  season  far©  badly  during  hot  summers. 
Many  large  trees  that  have  become  rampant,  and  need  root- 
pruning  to  check  growth  and  bring  them  into  a  fruit-bearing 
state,  should  have  the  operation  extended  over  two  years,  doing 
but  half  the  work  the  first  season  and  completing  it  the  next ; 
this  will  be  found  much  safer  than  wholly  lifting  large  trees. 
Youqg  bushes  or  standards  that  appear  to  be  making  growth  at 
the  expense  of  fruit  may  frequently  be  greatly  benefited  by 
replanting,  simply  shortening  any  roots  having  a  downward 
tendency,  and  removing  damaged  portions  of  others. 

PRUNING. — Like  the  above  operation,  this  is  best  don© 
immediately  the  leaves  are  down,  except  in  the  case  of  newly- 
planted  trees;  the  wounds  then  heal  before  hard  weather  sets 
in.  Wliere  not  already  completed  the  work  ought  as  quickly  as 
l>ossible  to  be  finished,  afterwards  raking  up  the  prunings  and 


burning  them.  The  ashes  from  these  provide  excellent  material 
for  mixing  with  the  soil  when  planting  young  trees,  or  for  spread¬ 
ing  over  the  surface  of  the  roots  of  older  ones.  For  the  latter 
purpose  it  is  useless  to  apply  them  in  small  quantities. 

THE  LEADERS  OR  EXTENDING  SHOOTS  of  young  fruit 
trees  should  not  be  cut  hard  back  year  after  year,  as  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  done.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  strong  growths  stubbed  back 
to  three  or  four  buds  annually.  The  main  branches  of  Apples 
and  Pears  should  always  be  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
asunder;  the  side  shoots  from  these  may  be  cut  back  to  three 
or  four  buds ;  the  growths  for  the  extension  of  the  trees  should 
merely  be  shortened  about  one-third  of  their  length.  Old  trees 
may  sometimes  be  brought  into  a  vigorous  condition  again  by 
gradually  eliminating  decrepit  branches,  and  by  generous  root 
treatment  inducing  young  shoots  to  take  their  places.  The 
pruning  of  recently  planted  trees  may  well  be  delayed  for  some 
time  in  February. 

RENEWING  OLD  ORCHARDS.— The  holder  of  extensive 
plantations  should  make  an  effort  to  renew  some  part  of  hia 
trees  each  year,  when  these  show  signs  of  having  passed  their 
best,  and  the  stage  when  remedial  measures  can  be  profitably 
applied.  The  old  trees  should  be  cleared  off  the  land,  having 
their  roots  grubbed  out  at  the  same  time.  Trench  the  soil  two 
or  three  spits  deep,  dressing  with  good  yard  manure,  ten  to 
twenty  loads  per  acre.  If  the  smaller  quantity  is  used  this  may 
be  supplemented  in  .spring  and  summer  by  one  or  two  applica¬ 
tions  of  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  potash  mixed — from 
4cwt  to  Gcwt  per  acre  of  the  former  and  from  Icwt  to  2cwt  of 
the  latter.  Provided  the  land  drainage  is  efficient,  young  trees 
so  treated  after  proper  planting  will  quickly  assume  useful  pro¬ 
portions  and  return  a  profit. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  GRAFTING.— Where  too  many  trees 
of  one  variety  have  been  planted,  or  where  unsuitable  sorts  are 
growing  on  healthy  stocks,  this  is  the  most  expeditious  method 
of  replacing  with  approved  varieties.  In  some  instances  it  has 
also  been  the  means  of  restoring  health  and  vigour  to  badly  con¬ 
ditioned  trees.  Notes  should  have  been  made  during  the  past 
season  as  to  those  found  necessary  to  operate  upon,  and  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  scions  should  be  prepared  in  readiness,  where 
the  matter  has  not  already  received  attention.  Fairly  strong, 
clean  shoots,  as  well  ripened  as  can  be  obtained,  ought  to  be  laid 
in,  in  a  shaded  position  where  little  or  no  sun  can  reach  them. 
Some  authorities  recommend  burying  them  almost  to  the  tips, 
but  they  will  keep  quite  fresh  and  plump  if  heeled  in  three  or 
four  inches  of  soil.  It  is  well  to  tie  them  in  small  bundles  with 
correct  labels  attached. 

RENOVATING  OLD  TREES.— Many  old  trees  that  have 
fallen  into  a  weakly  state  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of  soil  fertility. 
By  pouring  liquid  manure  over  the  roots  at  this  season — in  the' 
absence  of  fro.st^ — much  may  be  done  to  restore  the  trees  again 
to  health.  While  the  soil  is  .saturated  and  the  roots  are  more 
dormant  than  at  any  other  time,  the  liquor  can  be  used  with 
impunity  at  great  strength,  and  its  effects  will  last  throughout 
the  year.  Mulching  as  far  as  the  roots  extend  with  rich  manure 
is  a  practice  worthy  of  commendation.  By  taking  out  a  trench 
around  the  extremities  of  the  roots  and  placing  the  manure 
therein,  the  food  is  brought  into  closer  contact,  and  the  re.sults 
to  be  obtained  are  naturally  quicker.  W^hatever  the  means 
adopted  the  present  is  the  time  to  act.  This  work  of  assisting 
old  fruit  bearers  calls  generally  for  a  greater  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion.  In  many  districts  fruit  trees  receive  little  or  no  manure 
from  the  time  they  are  planted  until  they  are  past  redemption. 
— J.  Wright,  Newent,  Glos. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES;  EARLIEST  HOUSES.— When  the  air  is  sharp 
and  cold  great  care  must  be  give’ll  to  the  ventilation,  for 
draughts  of  cold  air  cause  injury.  Some  ventilation,  bowevei-, 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  leaves  becoming  thin  and  poor  iu 
texture,  as  in  that  condition  they  are  liable  to  be  scorched, 
and  to  fall  a  pi’ey  to  red  spider.  Disbud  when  the  pest  shows, 
for  fruit  can  be  distinguished  ;  tie  down  the  shoots  before  they 
touch  the  gla.ss,  taking  care  not  to  bring  them  do.vji  too 
sharply,  or  tie  too  tightly.  Stop  two  or  more  joints  beyond 
the  bunch,  not,  however,  acting  on  any  rule  of  thumb  principle, 
but  be  guided  by  the  space  at  command.  Do  not  burden  th.^ 
Vines  with  superfluous  bunches,  one  on  a  lateral  is  sufficient, 
for  overcropping  and  overcrowding  are  great  evils.  As  the 
bunches  come  into  flower  maintain  a  day  temperature  of  70deg 
to  7odeg,  falling  5deg,  however,  during  the  night,  and  keep  the 
atmosphere  rather  drier.  Supply  water  or  liquid  manure  as 
required,  but  not  making  the  .soil  sodden,  as  this  often  hinders 
root  formation,  gives  a  plentiful  protrusion  of  aerial  roots,  and 
a  sappy  growth  with  shanking.  Outside  borders  must  have 
attention,  which  will  be  very  slight  where  they  have  been 
covered  with  leaves  and  litter  or  dry  fei  n ;  ljut  where  ferment¬ 
ing  materials  are  used  they  must  be  repleni.shed,  keeping  a  good 
heap  of  leaves  and  .stable  litter  in  the  reserve  ground  to  a'dmit 
of  a  supply  being  obtained  readily. 


'  January  14,  1904. 
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^  HOUSES  TO  RIPEN  GRAPES  IN  JUNE. -Start  the 
Vines  at  once.  Supply  the  outside  border  thoroughly  with 
Abater  a  few  degrees  warmer  tlian  the  housg.  Liquid  nianui-e 
at  this  stage  M’ill  come  into  use  later  on,  as  it  must  undergo 
certain  changes  before  it  can  he  of  any  u-se  to  the  Vines.  To 
economise  fuel  fermenting  materials  may  be  used  inside  the 
house,  throwing  it  into  a  heap  on  the  floor  and  turning 
frequently  to  liberate  the  ammonia  and  maintain  a  genial 
warmth  and  moisture  constantly,  adding  fresh  material  as 
necessaiy.  Where  fermenting  materials  are  not  at  command 
the  floor  and  border  may  be  sprinkled  with  diluted  liquid 
manure  daily,  using  a  three  gallon  Avatering-canful  to  about 
301  square  yards.  The  temperature  shou'ld  be  50deg  to  55deg 
by  artificial  means,  and  65deg  from  sun  heat.  If  the  roots  ate 
outside  they  aauII  need  protecting  with  a  good  thickness  of  dry 
leaves,  litter,  or  fern.  This  rvill  secure  to  them  a  much  higher 
temperature  than  if  there  were  no  such  portion,  and  it  is  often 
better  than  fermenting  materials  that  are  not  attended  to 
properly  in  maintaining  the  heat.  Where  the  border  has  been 
exposed  to  cold  rains  ai?  d  snow  the  temperature  will  be  little, 
if  any,  warmer  than  the  surrounding  soil,  and  a  good  bed  of 
fermenting  material  can  be  used  with  advantage,  placing  it 
on  the  border  about  18in  thick.  This  will,  to  some  extent, 
warm  the  soil  and  encourage  the  growth  of  the  roots,  but  it 
must  be  removed  by  the  time  the  sun  gains  power  to  warm  the 
soil,  leaving  only  enough  for  a  mulch. 

HOUSES  FROM  WHICH  THE  GRAPES  HAVE  BEEN 
CUT. — Prune  the  Vines  without  delay;  it  not  only  avoids 
danger  of  bleeding,  but  ensures  complete  rest.  Cut  to  a  plump 
bud  as  near  the  base  as  possible.  Some  Vines,  however,  do 
not  prove  satisfactory  when  closely  irruned.  The  operator  must 
act  accordingly,  and  choose  the  second  to  third  or  fourth  bud, 
or  the  best  eye  in  firm,  well  ripened  wood  wherever  situated. 
This  will  cause  the  spurs  to  become  long,  but  that  can  be 
remedied  by  training  a  shoot  from  the  base  to  displace  it  after 
bearing,  and  the  Vine  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  extra 
foliage,  showing  it  on  the  finish  of  the  crop.  Remove  all  loose 
bark,  avoid  peeling  and  scraping,  rvashing  the  rods  with  a 
solution  of  paraffin  emulsion,  4oz  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
after  thoroughly  cleansing  the  house  dress  Avith  an  insecticide. 
Clear  away  all  loose  soil,  supply  fresh  lumpy  loam  in  its  place, 
and  sprinkle  about  half  a  pound  of  some  approved  fertiliser 
per  square  yard  Avhere  the  Vines  are  in  need  of  substantial 
support,  the  material  being  pointed  in.  Keep  the  house  as 
cool  as  possible  to  secure  complete  rest. 

LATE  GRAPES. — It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Grapes 
hanging  late  be  kept  cool  and  uniform  in  temperature.  Main¬ 
tain  a  mean  temperature  of  50deg  for  Muscats,  45deg  for  other 
varieties  that  have  finished  late,  Avith  a  dry  atmosphere  Avhere 
such  are  hanging.  Examine  every  hunch  at  least  tAvice  a  Aveek, 
and  remove  any  decayed  berries.  Ventilate  the  house  on  fine 
dry  mornings,  and  keep  closed  Avhen  the  w^eather  is  damp ;  but 
a  gentle  Avarmth  in  the  pipes  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
deposition  of  moisture  on  the  berries.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
keep  Grapes  in  good  condition  beneath  leaky  roofs,  or  even  in 
the  best  structures  can  the  Grapes  have  the  coolness  and 
uniform  temperature  essential  to  their  sound  keeping  on  Vines 
after  the  sun  gains  poAver ;  besides,  their  hanging  is  not  good 
for  the  Vines,  Avhich  to  do  well  require  to  be  started  in  good 
time  to  ensure  a  satisfactory  finish  of  their  crops.  The  Grapes 
may  noAV  be  removed  to  a  dry  room,  Avhere  they  Avill  keep  as 
AA'ell  as  on  the  Vines.  The  Vines  must  then  be  pruned, 
thoroughly  cleansing  the  house.  Dress  the  Vines,  and  Avash 
every  part  Avith  some  approved  insecticide,  applying  AA’ith  a 
brush.  Air  should  be  admitted  freely  in  favourable  Aveather, 
seeking  to  give  the  Vines  as  long  and  complete  rest  as  possible. 
Where  the  borders  are  not  .satisfactory  lift  the  Vines,  and  relay 
the  roots  in  fresh  compost,  and  Avhere  the  Vines  have  inside 
and  outside  borders  the  renovation  may  be  accomplished  Avith- 
ouL  loss  of  crop  by  reneAving  the  former  one  year  and  the  latter 
the  next. 

.  STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS.— Proceed  steadily  with 

plants  that  are  not  required  to  give  fruit  at  a  particidarly  early 
stated  time,  especially  in  severe  AA'eather ;  50deg  to  oSdeg  is 
ample  at  night  for  tliose  started  in  December,  and  GOdeg  to 
Godeg  by  day,  erring,  if  at  all,  on  the  safe  side — the  Ioav — there¬ 
fore  odeg  less  in  cold  Aveather.  and  the  absence  of  sun  is 
advisable.  Ventilate  Avhenever  there  is  a  chance.  The  trusses 
rise  boldest  and  are  strongest  Avhen  the  plants  have  the  foliage 
Avell  elaborated.  Close  atmosphere  induces  soft  tissues,  Aveakly 
^organs  of  fructification,  imperfect  sets,  and  defoiuned,  ill-, shaped 
fruit. 

INTRODUCE  MORE  PLANTS  TO  SHELVES  in  Peach 
houses  or  vineries  started  about  this  tijue.  Rectify  the 
drainage  of  the  pots,  remove  moss  or  other  matter  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  Avash  the  jAots  clean.  Sui  face  dress  AA’ith 
an  approved  fertiliser  mixed  Avith  a  little  fine  soil.  If  the 
plants  do  not  pmsh  freely  use  a  little  sujAerphosjfliate,  three 
])arts,  and  crushed  saltjjetre,  one  part,  a  thimbleful  to  a  lAlant. 
Iloyal  Sovereign,  President,  and  Sir  .lo.seph  Paxton  are  excel¬ 
lent  varieties  for  introducing  noAV,  but  to  maintain  the  succes¬ 


sion  of  fruit  unbro'ken  plants  of  La  Grosse  Sucree-  and  Vicoin- 
tesse  Hericart  de  Thury  must  be  introduced  at  the  same  time. 

G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

LAWNS. -During  suitable  AA’eather  hiAA’iis  may  be  frequently 
rolled,  first  SAveeping  them  over  to  destroy  Avormcasts  and 
remove  any  .stray  leaves.  Uneven  portions  ought  to  be  lifted, 
raising  or  loAvering  the  ground  as  necessary,  then  returning 
the  same  or  bettea'  turf.  In  forming  neAv  hiAvns  see  that  th(> 
ground  is  perfectly  level  befoi’e  laying  the  turf.  Mos.s-infested 
lawns  should  have  the  moss  raked  off  as  far  as  possible,  then 
give  a  dressing  of  wood  ashes,  either  alone  or  mixed  Avith  fine 
soil.  Where  neAv  laAAn.s  are  intended  to  be  soAvn  Avith  seed  in 
spring,  the  ground  should  be  broken  up,  made  firm,  and 
approximately  level.  The  Aveather  in  the  meantime  will 
pulverise  and  ameliorate  the  surface. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. — When  a  bed  has  been  estal  - 
lished  for  many  years  the  croAvns  became  crowded  and  AA  eakened, 
producing  feAv  floAvers,  but  abundance  of  foliage.  The  soil 
becomes  impoverished  also  of  food  and  moisture,  oAving  to  the 
mass  of  roots  constantly  feeding  upon  it.  To  improve  such 
beds  the  best  treatment  is  to  lift  the  roots  entirely,  placing 
them  on  one  side  in  fair-sized  patches.  If  another  piece  of 
rich,  Avell-dug  ground  is  not  available,  trench  the  same  site 
again  deeply,  and  liberally  manure  it.  Then  shake  out  the 
roots  and  select  the  strongest  croAvns  for  replanting.  Some 
floAvering  croAvns  aaGII,  no  doubt,  be  found.  These  may  be 
reserved  for  potting.  In  planting,  arrange  single  croAvns  3in 
apart,  spreading  out  the  roots,  and  cover  Avith  prepared  com- 
po.st  the  tips  being  ju.st  beloAv  the  surface.  A  light  mulching 
of  manure  may  be  given  Avhen  finished. 

BORDERS  FOR  WALL  PLANTS.— Borders  or  stations 
for  planting  climbing  and  tAvining  plants  should  be  irrepared 
noAv,  so  as  to  be  in  i-eadiness  Avhen  the  plants  are  to  hand  for 
inserting.  Among  the  most  popular  climbers  are  Ampelopsis, 
Clematis,  Cotoneaster,  Cydonias,  Ivies,  Honeysuckles,  Jas- 
minums,  Roses,  and  Wi.starias.  For  all  these  the  same  general 
method  of  preparing  the  soil  may  be  folloAved,  namely, 
thoroughly  trenching  and  manuring  borders,  taking  out  the 
soil  for  stations  not  less  than  2ft  Avide  and  tAvo  spits  deep,  break¬ 
ing  up  the  subsoil,  returning  the  soil  mixed  AA’ith  manure  and 
turfy  loam. 

TRANSPLANTING  SHRUBS. — The  present  is  an  excellent 
time  to  lift  and  transplant  any  deciduous  or  evergreen  shrubs 
Avhich  require  this  attention.  It  is  possible  they  may  be  so 
thickly  placed  that  they  are  injuring  one  another,  hence  the 
advisability  of  removing  some.  Take  out  a  deep  trench  all 
round,  and  at  such  a  distance  that  but  feAv  of  the  principal 
roots  Avill  be  sacrificed.  Shrubs  that  can  be  lifted  AA’ith  a  good 
ball  of  fibrous  roots  Avill  take  but  little  harm.  Many  shrubs 
are  better  for  lifting  occasionally,  as  it  checks  the  tendency 
to  gross  rooting.  In  replanting,  see  that  the  ball  of  .soil  and 
roots  is  placed  Avell  doAvn.  After  thinning  out  the  croAA’ded 
shrubs,  the  remaining  specimens  Avill,  in  many  cases,  require 
re-arranging. 

FIEDGES. — Well-kept  hedges,  as  a  rule,  have  the  pruning 
and  clipping  carried  out  in  autumn,  but  any  Avhich  have  been 
neglected  ought  to  be  cut  noAv  into  shape.  OvergroAvn  hedges 
may  be  pruned  Avell  back  and  alloAved  to  break  again.  NeAv 
hedges  may  be  planted  noAv.  Deciduous  hedges  may  be  formed 
of  Thorn,  Elder,  Hornbeam,  Beech,  and  SAveet  Briar.  Ever¬ 
green  hedges  are  formed  by  planting  Holly,  Laurel,  Box,  Ever¬ 
green  Oak  and  Evergi^en  Privet.  Conifers  such  as  Cupressu;: 
Lawsoniana  and  Thuja  Lobbi  make  excellent  hedges.  See  that 
the  ground  is  thoroughly  clean  and  Avell  cultivated  to  a  good 
depth.  A  vigorous  groAA’th  from  the  first  is  essential. — E.  D.  S., 
Gravesend.  _ 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

J.  Backhouse  and  Son.  The  Nurseries,  York.— Se<?d5. 

Baker’s.  67,  69,  and  71,  laclifield  Street,  Wolverhampton. — Seeds  and 
Flanis. 

Barr  and  Sons,  11,  12,  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.— 
Seed  Guide. 

W.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea.  London.— Seeds. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  and  Co.,  Philadelphia. — Farm  Annual,  1904. 

Isaac  Godber.  Ncav  ToAvn  Nurseries,  Bedford.— J/ur/.ei  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

M.  Herb,  24  36,  Via  Trivio,  Naples,  Italy.— Seeds. 

Kent  and  Bi’A’don,  Darlington. — Seeds. 

Jolm  K.  King  and  Sons,  Coggleshall,  Essex.— Seeds. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.,  4,  t^uai  de  la  Megisserie,  Pains.— General 
Spring  Catalogue. 

Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.— Seed.s. 

H.  Weeks,  Thruinpton,  Derby. — Few  and  Choice  Chrysanthemums. 

Wills  and’Segar,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  South  Kensington,  J.oudou,— 
Seeds. 
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All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  mattei's  should  lie  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chahbers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  dowers  we  do  not  name. 

DEFINITION  OF  SINGLE-HANDED  GARDENER  (E.  L.). 
— It  docs  not  mean  one-armed  gardeners,  but  gardeners  who 
are  classed  as  professionals,  and  who  manage  gardens  alone. 
Occasionally  they  may  have  assistance  for  a  brief  period,  but 
that  would  be  all. 

METROPOLITAN  PUBLIC  GARDENS  ASSOCIATION 
(A.  B.). — The  secretary’s  address  is  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.  The 
objects  of  the  association  are  to  acquire  parks  and  open  space.s 
tor  London;  the  planting  of  street  trees;  the  placing  of  seats 
in  parks  and  other  places ;  and  generally  to  bring  joy  into  the 
liv'es  of  the  thickly  populated  districts  by  providing  them  with 
places  for  rest  or  recreation. 

BOOK  ILLUSTRATING  AND  DESIGNING  FLOWER  BEDS 
ON  GRASS  AND  GRAVEL  (Working  Gardener). — We  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  book  that  gives  illustrations  of  practical 
lessons  on  this  subject,  and,  indeed,  all  that  is  reiiuired  is  a 
well  grounded  knowledge  of  practical  geometry,  and  this,  applied 
by  the  use  of  scale  and  compasses,  or  measurements  and  lines  of 
length  and  breadth  to  the  figures  proposed  to  be  formed  on  grass 
or  gravel.  All  figures  are  simple  modifications  of  geometrical 
problems  worked  out,  especially  in  the  case  of  octagon  and  other 
figures.  Geometry  is,  usually  included  in  works  on  mensura¬ 
tion.  in  fact,  as  an  essential  prelude,  and  consists  of  definitions, 
problems,  and  theorems  in  geometry,  of  which  Nesbit’s  is  the 
best.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  Paternoster 
Row,  London,  price  Os.  Unless  you  have  a  good  arithmetical 
education,  it  contains  matter  that  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  of 
no  u’se,  as  only  twenty-three  pages  are  devoted  to  geometrical 
theorems. 

FOIJAGE  OF  LILIUM  CANDIDUM  DESTROYED  FOR 
SEVERAL  YEARS  (Alpha). — According  to-  your  description,  the 
foliage  appears  annually  infested  with  the  Lily  disease,  which 
was  first  discovered  as  due  to  a  parasitic  fungus  by  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkele.v  in  1881,  which  he  called  Ovularia  elliptica 
(■•  Gardeners’  Chronicle,’-’  September  10,  1881),  and  afterwards 
acquired,  it  certainly  not  being  an  Ovularia,  the  name  of  Botrytis 
elliptica.  It,  however,  is  the  same  mould  as  that  found  on 
Tulip  stems  and  other  parts  of  cultivated  Tulips,  and  named 
Botrytis  parasitica,  this  being'  the  conidial  condition  of  the 
fungus  and  the  resting  stage  attributed  to  Sclerotinia,  which, 
however,  has  not  been  observed  in  the  ascigerous  stage.  The 
disease  attacks  most  species  of  Lilium,  but  more  commonly  the 
White  Lily  (Lilium  candidum).  Rust-coloured  patches  come 
upon  the  leaves  and  buds,  though  most  frequently  on  the  foliage, 
as  if  they  had  been  burnt,  and  if  the  buds  are  attacked  they 
may  be  destroyed,  though  commonly  they  are  not,  yet  the 
flowers  often  become  imperfect  and  distorted,  and  the  whole 
plant  has  a  blighted  appearance.  The  threads  of  the  mould 
arise  from  the  creeping  mycelium,  and  arc  somewhat  branched  in 
the  upper  portion,  the  ends  of  the  branches  having  pear-shaped 
swellings,  each  bearing  several  conidia,  each  conidium  egg- 
.shaped  and  colourless,  and  attached  to  the  swollen  end  of  the 
conidiosphere  by  a  minute  peg-like  stalk.  The  conidial  condi¬ 
tion,  however,  is  not  produced  except  under  certain  favourable 
conditions,  such  as  moist  weather,  or  in  a  confined  position ; 
while  minute  sclerotia  are  formed  on  the  diseased  leaves  and 
stems,  this  being  the  resting  .stage  O'f  the  mycelium.  No 
remedies  have  been  sugge.sted,  or  even  tried,  to  any  material 
extent,  that  of  destrojung  infected  plants  and  bulbs  being  worse 
than  the  disease;  for  the  latter  does  not  more  than  cripple  the 
plant,  and  I  have  found  that  dusting  air-slaked  lime  over  the 
plant  at  frequent  intervals  has  a  good  effect,  commencing  with 
the  pushing  of  new  growth  and  continuing  at  times  so  as  to 
coat  all  the  leafage  with  the  air-slaked  lime.  Probably  the  good 
(  fleet  is  resultant  of  the  action  on  the  mycelium  in  the  soil,  or 
about  the  crown  of  the  plant,  it  probably,  commencing  or  capable 
of  leading  a  saprophjTic  as  well  as  a  parasitic  mode  of  life;  but 
upon  this  point  there  is  no  definite  data.  All  infected  stems 
should  be  destroyed  by  fire  as  soon  as  flowering  is  over,  and  the 
plant  freely  dusted  over  with  air-slaked  lime,  and  for  some 
distance  around  each  clump. — G.  A. 


ARTIFICIAL  IMANURE  FOR  VIOLETS  IN  PITS  AND 
FRAMES  (Alpha). — The  best  is  Peruvian  guano  of  any  we  have 
tried,  though  the  A’arious  advertised  fertilisers  are  excellent 
when  applied  according  to  the  instructions.  The  guano  must 
not  be  used  over  the  foliage,  nor  even  sprinkled  on  the  soil, 
unless  this  be  lightly  stirred,  so  as  to  cover  the  guano,  as 
contact  with  leafage  or  flower  buds  is  dfsastrous,  and  the 
ammonia  arising  from  the  guano  will  scorch  them  when  the 
frame  or  pit  is  closed.  Dissolve  loz  in  a  gallon  of  water  and 
strain  before  use,  applying  so  as  not  to  wet  the  foliage. 
Another  excellent  fertiliser,  but  dear,  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
phosphate  of  potash  and  one  part  nitrate  of  ammonium,  using 
loz  of  the  mixture  per  gallon  of  water,  and  keeping  from  the 
foliage. 

MEANS  OF  USING  BONES  IN  THE  GARDEN  (A.  C.  B.). 

• — The  best  means  of  using  bones  on  a  small  scale  is  to  take  a 
large  watertight  hogshead,  and  cover  the  bottom  with  about  bin 
deep  of  dry  soil.  On  this  put  a  layer  of  bones  of  the  same 
depth,  and  cover  them  entirely  with  wood  ashes.  On  these 
another  layer  of  bones,  then  wood  ashes,  and  sO'  on  until  the 
hogshead  is  full.  Leave  it  exposed  to  the  rains  all  summer  and 
winter  till  spring.  Then,  on  removing  the  contents  of  the 
hogshead  the  bones  will  crumble  to  iiowder  under  a  slight 
pressure,  and  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  manures  ready  for 
immediate  use.  Or,  convert  the  bones  into  .superphosphate  as 
follows:  Place  the  bones  on  an  earthen  floor  surrounded  by  a 
rim  of  ashes;  pour  on  as  much  water  as  the  bones  will  suck  up, 
and  then  pour  on  sulphuric  acid;  it  will  boil  somewhat  violently 
for  a  while.  When  this  has  .subsided  it  will  get  tolerably  solid, 
and  the  ashes  and  all  may  be  shovelled  up  together,  and  when 
sufficiently  dry  will  be  fit  for  use.  The  proportion  of  bones  and 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  five  to  two,  say,  of  bones  5cwt  or  lb,  and  of 
sulphuric  acid  2cwt  or  lb,  according  to  cj[uantity  of  bones.  For 
use  in  Vine  borders  the  bones  may  be  broken  with  a  heai'y 
hammer  on  a  thick  iron  jilate,  crushing  them  as  finely  as  may 
be.  They  are  best  treated,  however,  as  before  advised,  and  may 
be  used  in  supeiqihosphate  state  at  the  rate  of  3oz  or  4oz  per 
square  yard. 

PLANTING  WATER  LILIES  IN  A  RUNNING  STREAM 
(E.  J.  W.).-^It  is  practically  of  no  use  i^lanting  Water  Lilies  in 
a  running  stream,  as,  though  found  in  rivers,  it  is  only  in  the 
relatively  still  waters  that  they  thrive'.  If  the  current  is  not 
strong,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  rvater,  say  2ft  to  3ft. 
with  a  fair  amount  of  mud  at  the  bottom,  you  may  plant  with 
a  certain  measure  of  success,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
current,  the  less  the  better.  The  best  mode  of  planting  is  to 
run  off  the  water  and  form  hillocks  of  turfy  loam,  decomposed 
manure,  and  rough  sand,  abont  a  foot  deep,  and  twice  as  broad, 
and  in  the  centre  plant  the  Lilies,  placing  some  stones  at  the 
sides  and  on  top  so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  washing  awa.y.  Where 
it  is  impracticable  to  make  a  hillock,  place  the  tubers  in  baskets 
of  rich  soil  and  submerge  these  in  the  places  where  the  plants 
are  intended  to  grow.  May  and  June  are  the  best  months  for 
planting.  The  Yellow  Water  Lily  (Nuphar  liiteum)  and  the 
Stranger  (N.  advena),  also  yellow,  with  red  anthers,  thrive, 
either  in  still  or  in  running  water,  it  being  important  tO'  secure 
the  roots  well  in  the  positions  or  ba.skets,  otherwise  the  newly 
planted  rootstocks  frequently  float  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
similar  remarks  applying  to  Nymphseas.  Of  hardy  Nymphseas 
the  British  Water  Lily  (N.  alba)  thrives  in  many  rivmrs,  but 
chiefly  where  the  water  is  relatively  still.  Other  varieties  worth 
trial  are  N.  Laydekeri  rosea,  a  vigorous  grower,  and  oiie  of  the 
best,  flowers  at  fii’,st  delicate  pink,  changing  to  rose  pink.  N. 
Marliacea  chromatella,  beautiful  clear  yellow,  with  bright 
orango  stamens,  very  fragrant,  and  produced  continuously 
through  the  .summer  and  autumn  months.  N.  Marliacea  ignea, 
crimson,  one  of  the  most  gorgeously  coloured.  N.  ocTorata 
gigantea,  large  pure  white  flowers.  N.  odorata  sulphurca,  large 
yellow  fragrant  flowers.  N.  tuberosa,  a  vigorous  growing  species, 
with  large  leaves  and  large  white  flowers.  The  last-named  and 
the  Nuphar  are  most  likely  to  succeed  in  running  water. 

RELATIVE  VALIl'lS  OF  COW  DUNG,  SHEEP  DROP¬ 
PINGS,  AND  SWINE  MANURE  (F.  H.).— The  following  table 
of  contents  for  1,0001b  is  demonstrative  : 


Constituents. 

Cow. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Water  . . 

S60 

C40 

veo 

Solid  matter . . 

140 

380 

240 

Jsitrogeu 

3-6 

7 

0 

Phosphoric  acid 

3 

5 

5 

Potash  and  soda 

2  2 

3 

6-6 

Sheep  manure  is  the  driest,  and,  weight  for  weight,  the  richest 
of  all  animal  manures.  Next  in  order  come  the  swine  and  cow. 
The  manures,  however,  depend  largely  on  the  litter  used,  .so  as 
to  retain  the  potash,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  cow,  is  six  times 
more  abundant  in  the  urine  than  in  the  dung,  and  shows  the 
importance  of  having  a  good  litter  that  will  absorb  as  much  of 
1  the  urine  as  possible. 
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MANUFACTURING  BLOOD  MANURE  tW.  M.).— Wo  are 
not  aware  ot  blood  bein.o;  treated  with  sidpliuric  acid,  and  to 
do  so  we  do  not  think  would  he  advisable.  AI.  Paid  Margnerito- 
Delachaolonny,  however,  ha',  by  means  of  acid  sulphate  of  iron, 
transformed  blood  into  a  solid  and  inodorous  manure;  hut.  we 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  formula.  Probabl.y 
the  highest  manurial  value  is  had  from  blood  by  drying  it  and 
then  grinding  to  powder,  the  article  being  known  as  dried 
blood.  Practically  the  dried  blood  of  commerce  is  a  mixtiue 
with  other  animal  remains  reduced  to  powder.  When  of  good 
([Uality  it  contains  about  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
ten  to  eleven  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  one  to  one  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  about  three-quarters  per  cent,  each 
of  potash  and  lime.  Perhaps  the  best  treatment  for  home 
supplies  of  blood  manure  is  to  compost  the  blood  with  wood  or 
peat  ashes  and  charcoal  powder,  using  about  one  bushel  of  ashes 
and  charcoal  powder  to  (Uigal  of  blood.  The  blood  and  Avood 
ashes  are  someAvhat  difficult  to  mix,  but  if  the  blood  is  stirred 
so  as  to  prevent  coagulation,  there  is  little  difficulty,  and  enough 
wood  ashes  being  used  to  form  a  stiffish  mortar-like  consistence, 
a  fertiliser  is  formed  of  great  value  for  Vines  and  other  fruits, 
it  crumbling  readily  Avhen  sufficient l.y  dried,  applying  4oz  of  the 
manure  per  square  yard  three  times  during  the  season,  (1)  at 
starting  the  Vines',  (2)  at  thinning  time,  and  (3)  when  thc' 
stoning  is  about  completed,  -  pointing  emry  lightly  into  the 
border.  Another  plan  is  to  thoroughly  mix  the  blood  with 
about  five  per  cent,  of  its  Aveight  of  dry,  freshly  slaked  lime,  in 
a  trough  or  shalloAV  box,  and  coA'er  the  mixture  Avith  a  thin  layer 
of  lime.  This  mixture,  Avhen  dry,  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time 
Avithout  appreciable  change,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  land  as 
desired. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  loliose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  folloiving  number.  (A.). — Acacia  dealbata  or  Mimosa.  (J.  F.). — 
1.  Abies  balsamea;  2,  A.  Brunoniana  ;  3,  A.  coneolor.  (F.  T.). — 1, 
Mai’anta  conspieua  ;  2,  Cypripedium  villosum  ;  3,  C.  Lathamiaiuun  ;  4, 
Dendrobium  aureum.  (.J.  P.'. —  1,  Oneidium  carthaginense ;  2, 

Habenaria  earnea  ;  3,  Selaginella  delieatissima. 

- .  •  - 

The  Weather. 


December  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle,  1903. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  Avind  aa’us  south,  total 
thirteen  days.  The  total  rainfall  aauis  l.OIin,  this  fell  on  nine¬ 
teen  days,  and  is  1.04in  beloAV  the  average  for  the  month;  the 
greatest  daily  fall  Avas  0.32in  on  the  8th.  Barometer  (corrected 
and  I'educed) :  highest  reading,  30.2.51in  on  the  21st  at  9  a.m.  ; 
loAvest  reading,  29.082in  on  the  10th  at  9  p.m.  Thermometers: 
highest  in  the  .shade,  49deg  on  the  9th  and  22nd ;  loAvest,  21deg 
on  the  30th  ;  mean  of  daily  maxima,  40.77deg  ;  mean  of  daily 
minima,  32.80deg;  mean  temperature  of  the  month,  3G.78deg  ; 
loAvest  on  the  grass,  17deg  on  the  2nd  and  30th  ;  highest  in  the 
sun,  75deg  on  the  14th  ;  mean  temperature  of  "the  earth  at  3ft, 
42.2.5deg.  Total  sun.shine,  41  hours  55  minutes,  Avhich  is  5  hours 
8  minutes  beloAv  the  average  for  the  montJi ;  there  Avere  sixteen 
sunless  days.  The  mean  air  temperatures  are  much  beloAV  the 
averages  for  the  month. — W.  H.  Dia’ers. 

Observation  of  Rainfall  fc  r  1903,  at  The  Gardens,  Camp  Hill, 
Woolton,  Lancashire. 

I  think  you  do  not  get  a  report  of  tlie  rainfall  in  this  neigh- 
bourhod  for  our  good  old  .Journal,  of  Avhich  I  have  been  a  reader 
noAV  for  nearly  thirty  years.  It  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  .some  of  your  numerous  readers  to  knoAV  the  amount  of  rain 
Avhich  has  fallen  in  this  district  during  the  past  year  and  the 
number  of  days  Avithout  rain  for  each  month.  The  nine  Avettest 
days  consecutively  during  the  year,  the  rain  gauge  registering 
for  October  27,  1.42;  July  21,  1.10;  September  10,  0.97; 
November  2,  0.G8;  Alarch  l7,  0.C8;  November  27,  0.G7 ;  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  0.C6  ;  May  5,  O.Go ;  October  7,  0.60.  The  seAmn  coldest 
nights  during  the  year:  January  14,  12deg  of  frost;  .January  13, 
lOdeg ;  December  29,  9deg ;  December  30,  9deg ; -January  11, 
9deg  ;  .Tanuary  IG,  8deg ;  January  10,  8de.g. 


RaINFAT  I.  FOR  1303. 

INCIIF,-:. 

Days  AVithou 

.laniiary  . . 

2.11 

14 

February.. 

2.09 

11 

March 

3.47 

9 

April 

1.70 

17 

May 

3.48 

11 

■lime 

l.Tt) 

22 

■Tuly 

3.30 

16 

August  . . 

4.16 

6 

September 

6.13 

10 

October  . . 

7.00 

2 

November 

.  3.48 

9 

December 

1.45 

13 

— Joseph  Stoney. 

39.2.6 

220  (lays  with  ra  n. 
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Rainfall  in  1903  at  Rood  Ashton,  Wilts. 


Rain  gauge:  Diameter  of  funnel,  8ii). ;  height  of  top,  above  gropr.d 
1ft.  Gin. ,  above  sea.  level  260ft.  . 


Month. 

Total  Depth. 

Greatest  Fall  in  24  Hours. 

Number  of  P.n.vs 
on  K  hich  o  '01  m- 
mote  fell. 

•Tanu.ary  .. 

Inches. 

...  3-7(l _ 

Depth. 

..  09)  .. 

Dale. 

..  4tli  .. 

.  18 

Feliruary . . 

....  2-Ul  ..  . 

.  .  O’oo  . . 

..  I4th  .. 

.  11 

March  .... 

. .  . .  '  \')0  . .  . 

..  0-71  .. 

211(1  .  . 

.  20 

Apri  . 

....  2- ,6  .... 

..  0-OJ  .. 

..  251  ll  .. 

.  11 

May  . .  . . 

_ f,-0?  .... 

. .  0-30  . . 

..  29th  .. 

.  17 

.1  une  .... 

.  . .  5'36  .... 

..  1-15  .. 

..  19th  .. 

.  ....  10 

July  .... 

. .... 

..  fif)  .. 

..  2.)th  .. 

-  12 

Augu.st. . . . 

_ 4-77  .... 

..  1-07  .. 

..  15th  .. 

.  IC 

Septembtr. 

- 

..  0-38  .. 

..  lOih  .. 

.....  17 

October  .. 

..  ..  '.-.o  ..  .. 

..  0-8)  .. 

..  ]2th  .. 

.  28 

November . 

.  ..  •2-j2  .... 

..  1.-38  .. 

. .  27t  h  .  . 

.  13 

December.. 

....  2-98  .... 

..  1-08  .. 

..  12-.h  .. 

.  15 

Total . 

....45-80  .. 

..  iU-UO  ... 

■ 

ISO 

— W.  Struunell. 


Rainfall  at  Edinburgh. 

At  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  situated  one  mile 
from  the  Forth  and  7Gft  above  .sea  level,  32.577in  rain  fell 
during  1903.  Raiit  Avas  present  in  the  gau.ge  218  mornings 
out  of  the  po.ssible  365.  licast  rain  fell  during  December  (1.015) 
and  April  (1.075),  Avhilst  January,  February,  and  Mart-h  Avere 
the  Avettest  months,  Avith  4.065,  4.465,  and  4.470  inches  re.spec- 
tively.  The  late  frosts  of  .spring,  the  lack  of  sunshine  during 
the  summer  months,  Avere  the  characteristics  of  1903  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  as,  indeed,  el.seAvhere.  Only  one  hour  of  bright  sun¬ 
shine  occurred  from  December  7,  1903,  to  January  8,  1904. 
The  atmosphere  then  cleared,  2J  hours  sunshine  occurring  on 
the  latter  date. — D.  S.  Fish. 

Notes  from  Newton  Mearns,  N.B. 

The  iieAV  year  holidays  have  passed,  and  Ave  can  only  now 
reflect  on  the  joyous  time  Ave  have  had.  The  Aveather  during 
the  holidays  Avas  simply  delightful,  hard  frost  riding,  and  a  clear 
atmosphere.  Skating  and  curling  Avere  indulged  in  to  no  small 
pitch,  and  outdoor  labour  had  to  be_  entirely  suspended.  The 
frost  has  noAv  disappeared  after  a  heavy  day’s  rain  on  Thur.sday, 
but  to-day  the  atmosphere  is  genial — sun  shining  brightly. 
Should  the  present  climatic  conditons  remain  Ave  shall  be  able 
to  do  some  delayed  planting.  Roses,  shrubs,  and  fruit  trees 
Avhich  had  arrived  from  the  nursery  as  far  back  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  November  are  .still  requiring  to  be  planted.  We 
Avould  like  to  get  these  planted  noAv,  or  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
the  season  is  iioaa’  getting  on.  We  used  to  be  able  to  haA’e  a 
little  planting  done  in  November  or  December,  but  last  year’s 
atmospherical  conditions  Avould  not  permit.  Although  frost 
•seems  to  be  setting  in  again  to-night,  yet  the  barometer  is  Ioav, 
and  Ave  may  have  some  broken  Aveather  for  some  days  to  come. 
-  N.  R. 


Publications  Received. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden :  Administrative  Reports  for 
1902.  St.  Louis,  U.S.A.,  Botanical  Garden  (an  illustrated  article 
reprinted  from  the  “Popular  Science  Monthly,”  January,  1903). 
Also  thirteenth  announcement  concerning  garden  pupils,  De¬ 
cember,  1903.  *  *  “  Agricultural  Economist,”  December,  con¬ 

taining  :  Motors,  and  their  Probable  Influence  in  Agriculture  ; 
Mr.  Darby  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  effect  of  the 
recent  Avet  autumn  on  agriculture;  there  is  also  a  sugge.stive 
article  on  reafforestation.  *  *  “  Le  Jardin,”  Avith  coloured 

plate  of  iieAv  Roses  (December  5,  1903).  *  *  “  Gartenffora,” 

December,  AAuth  coloured  plate  of  Cattleya  Mendeli  A^ar.  Lack- 
neri.  *  *  “  The  Land  of  the  Silver  River,”  price  6d.  ;  a  lecture 

delivered  by  Senor  Emilio  Olsson  in  the  RiA'er  Plate  House, 
London,  on' June  8,  1903,  with  illustrations,  map,  and  A'aluablo 
information  from  the  latest  official  data  on  the  Argentino  Re¬ 
public.  “  South  American  Journal,”  9,  NeAV  Broad  Street, 
London.  *  *  “  The  Picture  Po.stcard  and  Collectors’ 

Chronicle,”  Christmas  Number;  price  3d.,  December,  1903. 
Supplement:  The  Seven  Edwards  (1272-1901).  *  *  Board  of 

Agriculture  and  Fisheries  Leaflet:  Farmers’  Co-operativo 
Societies.  *  *  “  L’Etat  Actuel  de  I’Electroculture  ”  :  one 
franc,  Rainlot  et  Freres  et  Soeurs,  25,  Rue  Gretry,  Brinssels. 
*  *  “  Transactions  O'f  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 

for  the  year  1903,”  Part  I.,  Boston.  *  *  “  Bulletin  of  Miscel¬ 

laneous 'information,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kcav.”  Contents: 
List  of  Seeds  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  and  of  Trees  and 
Shmbs.  Price  fourpence.  *  *  “Manures,”  by  A.  B. 
Griffiths,  Ph.D.,  a  practical  handbook  for  the  agriculturist, 
manufacturer,  and  student,  London:  Whittaker  and  to.,  2, 
wiiite  Hart  Street.  ^ 

YOUNG  GARDENER’S  DOMAIN.  We  regret  that  owing 
to  pres.snre  of  other  matter,  the  articles  in  Young  Gardenei' s 
Domain  IniA'e  had  to  be  held  OA'er. — En. 
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JOVUNAL  OF  HORTTGULTUnE  AXD  COTTAGE  GARDESER, 


January  14,  19C4. 


19  04. 


The  year  has  only  just  eommenced,  and  so  little  of  it  is 
history  that  any  discussion  may  readily  be  included  amongst 
the  prophetic,  but  we  would  prefer  to  use  the  word 
prospective.  In  journeying  through  a  strange  country  we 
see  the  prospect  before  us,  but  may  have  little  idea  of  the 
reality  when  the  enchantment  of  distance  has  passed  away. 

What  is  the  prospect  of  the  farmer  for  1904?  It  is  not 
a  very  bright  one  ;  but  there  are  a  few  streaks  of  silver  on 
the  edges  of  the  clouds  of  1903  which  are  now  happily  almost 
dissipated.  The  land  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
abnormally  wet  autumn,  but  only  a  spell  of  frost  is  required 
to  quite  wipe  away  all  the  ill  effects  caused  thereby.  There 
has  already  been  sufficient  frost  to  open  the  pores  on  the 
surface,  and  drier  weather  has  helped  to  bring  matters 
into  a. more  satisfactory  condition.  There  is  still  both  room 
and  time  for  improvement,  and  w^e  by  no  means  despair 
of  a  good  spring  seed-bed  for  the  barley  and  oats. 

It  may  almost  appear  a  weary  reiteration  to  advise  our 
friends  to  sow  early  if  possible  ;  but  the  lessons  of  the  past 
season  bring  into  such  strong  contrast  the  success  of  early 
n,nd  utter  failure  of  late  sowing  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  do  more  than  draw  attention  to  it. 

The  prospect  for  cereal  crops  is  not  good.  A  small  area 
of  wheat  has  been  sown,  and  unles^omoTe  s^ed  is  put  in 
before  the  end  of  February  the  acreage  owill  be  less  than 
the  low  total  of  1903.  Foreign  supplies  are  on  a  large 
scale,  and  appear  sufficient  to  prevent  a  rise  of  price  above 
present  values  for  some  time.  Unless,  of  course,  the 
threatening  war  cloud  bursts,  when  an  artificial  speculative 
boom  might  be  expected,  and  which  farmers  would  be  well 
advised  to  take  advantage  of  if  it  should  occur  by  selling 
on  the  rising  market.  Wars  do  not  last  long  nowadays, 
and  the  holders  of  spot  wheat  will  have  the  advantage. 
The  barley  trade  has  not  been  very  encouraging  of  late. 
The  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  English  crop  of 
1903  has  not  produced  a  compensating  increase  in  price  for 
the  remainder,  and  stagnation  is  the  only  word  to  describe 
thO  trade  at  present.  The  brewers  have  been  buying  public- 
houses  at  ridiculous  prices,  and  are  making  the  farmers  pay 
for  them,  the  large  importations  of  foreign  barley  giving 
them  great  assistance  in  putting  the  screw  on  the  British 
seller.  Farmers  must  see  that  foreign  barley  is  not  left 
out  when  the  new  tariffs  are  finally  considered.  The  man 
who  gives  up  barley  growing  in  favour  of  an  oat  crop  is 
not  likely  to  be  much  better  off,  for  electric  tramways  and 
motor-cars  are  already  exercising  a  strong  influence  on  the 
market  for  horse  food.  Beans,  too,  will  be  similarly 
affected,  though  recently  they  have  kept  a  fair  price  through 
the  world’s  production  having  been  reduced. 

Potato  growers  have  gone  through  such  an  experience  as 
-will  make  many  hesitate  to  continue  planting.  This  will 
very  probably  tend  to  curtail  the  acreage  of  1904,  which 
will  also  be  adversely  affected  by  the  high  price  of  seed. 
There  is  an  especially  bright  prospect  for  growers  of  early 
and  second  early  kinds,  as  the  supply  of  old  Potatoes  in 
June  must  be  very  small,  whatever  it  may  be  in  April  and 
May. 

The  new  year  has  been  marked  by  a  new  and  highly 
desirable  move  in  connection  with  Potato  culture — viz.,  the 
forriiation  of  a  National  Potato  Society.  We  have  so  many 
national  societies  that  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the 
Potato  has  been  so  long  neglected.  Once  begun,  we  hope 
that  the  new  society  may  be  of  great  benefit,  not  only  to 
Potato  growers,  but  to  consumers  as  well.  To  attain  the 
greatest  public  benefit  it  is  desirable  to  carry  out  thorough 
tests  of  new  varieties.  Exhibition  tubers  are  all  very  well 
as  such,  but  we  have  found  them  very  expensive  things  to 
grow.  We  once  gained  a  10s.  prize  for  twenty-four  varieties 
at  a  flower  show,  and  that  prize  cost  us  quite  £5.  None  of 
the  kinds  were  worthy  of  further  cultivation.  The  list  of 
officials  of  the  new  society  reads  very  well,  and  we  wish  it 
every  success.  If  it  does  nothing  more  than  put  an  end 
to  the  present  insane,  and  in  some  cases  unprincipled. 
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booming  of  new  and  untried  varieties  it  wdll  deserve  well 
the  applause  of  the  agricultural  world. 

Coming  to  live  stock,  we  find  the  pros'pect  particularly 
bright ;  there  is  plenty  of  present  food,  and  a  promise  of 
excellent  pastures  for  next  summer.  Artificial  foods  are 
cheaper  than  they  have  been  for  some  time  ;  but,  better 
still,  there  seems  every  reason  to  expect  firm  pidces  for 
meat.  The  foreign  competition  which  has  such  a  great 
and  sustained  effect  on  grain  prices,  and  has  threatened  to 
exert  an  equal  effect  on  our  meat  markets,  has  apparently 
shot  its  bolt  as  regards  its  influence  on  the  latter.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  meat  has  increased  fully  as  fast  as  the 
importations,  and  at  the  present  time  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork  are  all  dearer  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  It  is 
evident  that  the  limit  of  price  at  which  meat  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  imported  is  much  higher  proportionately  to  old  prices 
than  it  is  in  the  case  of  breadstuffs,  and  this  fact  is  most 
encouraging  to  both  breeders  and  feeders. 

Success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  dairy  farmers  to 
combine  for  mutual  benefit,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  milk 
will  be  cut  down  in  price  as  it  has  been.  The  day  of  dear 
winter  butter  seems  past ;  but  summer  prices  are  much 
firmer  than  they  were,  partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
improvement  in  dairy  management.  One  shilling  and  a 
penny  per  pound  as  an  average  for  the  year  should  easily 
be  reached,  and  this  is  quite  up  to  the  price  of  the  last 
generation. 

Eggs  are  quite  as  dear  in  winter,  and  dearer  in  summer  ; 
whilst  poultry  is  in  excellent  demand  all  the  year  round. 
At  one  time  old  hens  were  very  bad  to  sell,  but  now  there 
is  a  steady  sale  for  them  at  as  much  as  we  once  got  for  good 
young  fowls.  There  will  be  plenty  of  cheap  corn  this  spring, 
and  egg  production  must  pay  those  who  embark  in  it. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

There  is  very  little  to  chronicle  of  the  doings  on  the  farm 
since  the  New  Year  came  in.  The  weather  has  been  more  like 
April  than  January,  and  wheat  has  just  been  drilled  in  this 
parish.  If  the  extreme  cold  in  New  Y’ork  travels  over  here  that 
wheat  may  be  a  long  time  in  the  ground. 

Another  farmer  is  copying  the  early  bird  by  beginning  to 
cross  fallows,  but  as  they  have  been  ploughed  little  more  than 
a  month  his  action  seems  a  little  previous.  We  have  just  seen 
an  operation  which  we  hope  never  to  see  again,  viz.,  a  plough 
engaged  in  burying  an  oat  crop  which  had  never  reached  the 
stage  of  tying-up,  and  had  lain  rotting  since  it  was  cut.  Such 
failures  are  a  loss  to  the  community  as  much  as  to  the 
individual  farmer. 

There  is  more  activity  amongst  Potatoes.  Buyers  are 
numerous  and  prices  steadily  rising.  The  railway  stations  are 
much  busier  now  farmers  are  beginning  to  deliver  their 
Potatoes.  Since  November  there  has  been  very  little  thresh¬ 
ing  done,  and  January  sees  no  improvement  in  that  respect. 
Probably  all  the  well  harvested  corn  has  been  marketed,  and 
farmers  are  chai’y  of  touching  the  worse  lots.  They  may  prefer 
ignorance  to  knowledge.  We  were  talking  to  a  young  farmer 
who  is  about  to  thresh  some  heans.  He  says  he  knows  they 
will  he  in  soft  condition,  hut  his  oats  would  be  worse,  and  he 
must  realise  something.  We  should  like  to  commence  ridging 
for  Potatoes,  hut  a  little  more  frost  on  the  land  first  would 
improve  it,  and  help  to  make  a  better  job.  If  frost  does  not 
come  before,  we  shall  probably  start  next  week. 

Roads  are  in  a  bad  state,  and  the  team  horses  are  having 
a  hard  time.  We  have  more  manure  to  lead,  hut  the  roads  are 
too  heavy.  Turnip  folds  have  been  very  muddy  again.  We 
have  only  had  slight  rain,  hut  the  effect  is  that  of  a  down¬ 
pour.  The  ewes  are  on  grass  again,  and  are  having  as  much 
hay  as  they  can  eat.  They  are  also  receiving  Jib  of  linseed 
cake  per  diem.  We  are  increasing  the  cake  allowance  to  the 
hogs  fi'om  Jib  to  |lb,  or  rather,  we  are  adding  to  the  Jib  of 
cake  Jib  of  malt  culms  and  barleymeal  in  equal  proportions. 
They  will  he  on  swedes  shortly,  and  then  the  ration  will  again 
be  changed. _  __  _ 

Legal  Notes  :  Potatoes  Disconform  to  Contract. 

In  the  Ai-broath  Sheriff  Court,  Sheriff  Lea  gave  his  judgment 
in  an  action  at  the  instance  of  Andrew  Gilruth,  farmer,  Seaton 
of  Auchniithie,  against  William  Guild,  farmer,  Wardnook,  Car- 
myllie,  for  the  sum  of  £40  for  breach  of  contract  in  respect  that 
defender  had  sold  to  punsuer  a  ton  of  “  Up-to-Date  ”  Potatoes, 
which,  it  was  alleged,  proved  disconform  to  contract.  His  lord- 
ship  finds  that  the  Potatoes  in  question  were  mixed  to  such  an 
extent  with  another  variety  of  Potatoes  that  they  were  dis¬ 
conform  to  the  description  of  Potatoes  bargained  for  between 
parties,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  mixture  of  varieties, 
the  crop,  amounting  to  some  five  tons,  was  depreciated  consider¬ 
ably  in  value.  His  lordship  assesses  the  damage  sustained  by 
pursuer  at  £5,  and  awards  him  expenses. 
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Ail  Seeds  sent  Carnage  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


/^CLIBRimS-N 


NEW  SINGLE 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


NOW  READY. 


BARR  S  SEED  GUIDE 

Ooiitains  a  select  List  of  the  best  Seeds  for  securins;  a  supply  i 
)f  Ve 'etables  ‘  the  year  round,”  and  a  full  Descriptive  List :  i 
>f  the  most  beautiful  Annuals  and  Perennials  for  keeping  i 
the  flower  garden  always  gay  ;  also  many  practical  hints  on  ' 
mllivation,  valuable  to  gardeners,  amateurs  and  exhibitors. 

BARR’S  COLLECTIONS  OF 

Superior  Vegetable  Seeds, 

5/6,  7  6,  12,6,  21  -,  42/-,  63/-  to  105/  .  I 

Pull  particulars  on  application.  \ 

BARR’S  COLLECTIONS  OF  I 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

2  6,  5  6,  7/6,  10  6,  15/  ,  21  -,  30/  ,  42/  ,  &  63/  .  ' 

Full  particulars  on  apijlication.  I 

BARR  &  SONS,  ! 

11, 12,  &  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London ' 

Nurseries;  Ditto.n  Hill,  Surbiton,  Surrey.  ^ 

CZAR  &  BELLE  DE  LOUVAIN 

PLUMS 

jrand  Stock  of  Standard,  Half  Standard 
a,nd  Feathered.  Price  on  applicat  on. 
Inspection  invited.  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue,  posted  free  on  application. 

S.  SPOONER  &  SONS,  | 

THE  NURSERIES,  HOUNSLOW. 


TAPANESE  LILIES.— AURATUM,  12,  3'G 
J  large.  12,  6/6;  LONGIFLORU.M,  12.  2/6:  laroe 
5/6;  ALBUM  or  RUBiiUM,  12,  6/  :  TIGER  1?  ’n/.' 
BEGONIAS,  Gold  Mo  al  Strain,  25,  4/- ;  100,  It/-’-  Double 
25,  6/- ;  100,  20/- ;  GLADIOLUS  Gandaveusis  (large)  25  H/- 
100,  10/- ;  Scarlet,  25,  2/6;  10,  8/-.  Carriage  Paid.-L\v’ 
PERRY,  5,  Brickhill  Lane,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London." 

Horticultural  lessons  wanted. 

Lady  requires  thoroughly  grounding  in  Horticulture 
and  Botany,  view  to  passing  R.H.  S.  Examination.  Priva'e 
Home  Lessons  in  London.  — ‘‘H.  S.  E.,”  Messrs.  Deacon's 
Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.  ’ 


^hoice  new  chrysanthemums.— 

Catalogue  of  over  800  varieties  including  some  of  the 
finest  Noveltiei  for  distribution  in  theSpiingof  1904,  sent 
free  on  application.  Prices  moderate.  Stock  guaranteed 
free  from  rust.— J.  W.  COLE,  Midland  Road  Nur.seiy 
Peterborough.  .  .  ‘ 

Heating  apparatus  for  Greenhouses  and 

other  Buildings.  Catalogue  free  of  all  kinds  of  Hot- 
water  Pipes,  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Boilers,  Radiators  1 
Cisterns.  Pumps,  Baths,  &c.  — JONES  <fe  ATTWOOD 
Stourbridge.  ’  1 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  Prepared 

for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Hortieulture  :  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  asa  manurialagent  - 1 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  ' 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  I 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.” 
Apply  for  Pamphlot  aI^'i  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 

HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Leeds.  j 

No.  irco.  -  VOL.  XLVTII .  Tninr  Sehibs.  ‘ 


Prices  quoted  are  for  young  plants 
in  2)i  in.  pots. 


append  brief  descriptions  of  a  por- 

’  '  lion  of  our  set  of  new  single-flowered 

Chrysanthemums  for  1904.  They  contain  many  of 

the  loveliest  varieties  that  have  yet  been  raised,  and 

embrace  a  splendid  range  of  colours. 

Agnes. — Pure  white,  somewhat  cup-shaped  flowers, 
i  roJuced  in  tine  sprays  ;  dwarf  bushy  habit.  2/6. 

Annie  Hill  —Crimson  scarlet,  very  fine,  remark¬ 
ably  free  in  bloom  ;  dwarf  habit.  2/6. 

Bank  Hall  YelloTW.— A  grand  variety,  the  flowers 
are  5  to  6  inches  across.  3/6. 

Bronze  Beauty.— Bronze,  with  a  ring  of  light 
yellow  round  the  disc;  very  dwarf  and  free.  3/0. 

Clibrans  Star.— Pure  white  star-shaped  blooms, 
a  lovely  variety  ;  free  and  of  good  habit.  2/6. 

Corrie.— Bright  yellow,  petals  are  of  great  length; 
excellent  for  decorative  use,  3/6. 

Daisy.— Crimson  lake,  with  a  ring  of  white  round 
the  disc  ;  very  pretty  and  attractive.  2/6. 

Elena.— Bronze  yellow,  very  large  flowers;  dwarf 
and  free,  2/6. 

Elsie. — Yellow,  shaded  bronze  ;  the  individual 
flowers  are  6  to  0  inches  across  ;  very  fine,  3/G. 

Harold —Yellow,  a  superb  variety;  dwarf  habit 
and  free  flowering  ;  excellent  for  cutting,  2/0. 

Hector  Hampson. — Indian  red,  small  flowered, 
but  remarkably  free  ;  dwarf  habit.  2/  <. 

Mildred  Bradburn.— Bright  yellow,  with  two 
rows  of  petals ;  very  free.  2/6. 

Miss  Blodwen  Jones.— Pure  vhite,  with  two 
or  three  rows  of  petals  carried  on  strong,  wiry 
stems.  2/6. 

Miss  E.  Leigh  — Rosy-pink,  with  a  ring  of  white 
round  the  disc  ;  a  tine  flower  of  good  form.  3/6. 

Miss  F.  Howarth. — Snow  white,  with  a  greenish 
disc ;  produced  in  fine  sprays  ;  dwarf  and  flee.  3/G. 

Miss  Hebe  Hampson.- Pure  white,  with  tno 
or  ihree  rows  of  petals  ;  grand  variety.  2/3. 

Miss  R.  W.  Willan.— Puie  white  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  in  fine  sprays;  excellent  for  decoiative 
u‘e.  2/6. 

Miss  S.  A.  Ball.- Apple-blossom  pink  ;  a  charm¬ 
ing  variety,  dwarf  and  free.  2/G. 

Mr.  Geo.  Rhodes — Rosy-purple,  a  distinct  new 
colour  in  this  class ;  very  free  bloomer.  2, 6. 

Mrs.  Frank  Harris.— Terra-cotta,  passing  with 
age  to  a  golden  yellow  ;  a  fine  variety.  3/6. 

Mrs  Geo.  Rhodes.— Soft  pink,  produced  in  fine 
spray.'',  very  fine,  exceU'..nt  for  decor.itive  use. 
2/6. 

Mrs.  G.  P.  Dewhurst.— White,  flushed  rose ;  a 
Variety  that  will  be  in  good  demand.  3/G. 

Mrs.  H.  Broom. — Bright  yellow,  the  flowers  ate 
G  10  7  inches  across,  the  largest-flowered  single 
yet  introduced.  3/6. 

Mrs.  H.  Champ.— Pure  white,  very  free,  dwarf 
habit;  one  of  the  best.  3/6. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Hampson.  A  pretty  shade  of  fawn, 
distinct  and  beautiful ;  very  free.  3/6. 

Nellie  Davenport.  —  Pure  white,  very  large, 
dwarf  and  free.  2/6. 

Nora  Turner.— Bright  yellow,  produced  in  fine 
sprays  ;  dwarf  and  free  ;  a  grand  variety.  3/fi. 

Rosalind.- Sulphur-yellow,  with  but  one  row  of 
petals  ;  large  and  fine.  3/6. 

Souv.  de  Gladys  Ashbrook.— Pink,  with  a 
ring  of  white  round  the  disc  ;  tree  an  I  eiwarf.  2/6. 

TilliO'— "hite  shaded  pink,  with  long  petals; 
excellent  for  decorative  use.  3 ' 
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Novelties. 


^  HE  so-called  craze-  for  novelties 
^  in  fruit,  flowers,  or  vegetables, 
although  condemned  by  a  few, 
cannot  but  be  regarded  by  the 
many  as  a  sign  of  vitality  in 
the  gardening  world.  Without  it, 
indeed,  cultivation  would  be,  to 
not  a  few,  comparatively  insipid — 
wanting  that  zest  which,  like  the  Onion 
in  the  salad,  animates  the  whole.  Fortunately, 
apart  from  commercial  enterprise,  there  are 
amongst  the  great  army  of  gardeners  those 
who  never  rest  content  with  doing  very  well 
when  they  feel  they  can  do  better ;  and  these, 
by  their  prescience,  energy,  and  skill,  are  ever 
striving  to  gain  something  bigger,  better, 
brighter,  or  more  generally  acceptable  to  the 
community  at  large. 

“Like  begets  like/'  hut  the  marriage  of  the 
unlike  produces  now  and  again  some  startling 
surprises  in  horticulture,  for,  not  rarely  in 
dealing  with  the  subtle  forces  of  Nature,  it  is 
the  unexpected  which  happens.  There  is,  too, 
always  a  delightful  uncertainty  in  this  mild 
form  of  gambling  which  panders  to  the  spirit 
of  speculation  inherent  in  the  human  race. 
In  a  brief  glance  over  the  subject — at  massive 
Chrysauthemums,  exijuisite  Roses,  faultless 
fruits,  and  satisfying  vegetables— one  might 
iufer  that  man’s  ingenuity  had  pretty  well 
exhausted  Nature’s  possibilities ;  a  broader  view 
will  show  that  there  still  remain  height 
unmeasured  and  depth  unsounded  in  the 
great  aud  glorious  kingdom  of  silent  life. 

With  the  elaborately  exhaustive  and  highly 
ornate  seed  catalogues,  the  dispersal  of  which 
over  the  length  aud  breadth  of  the  land  must 
be  almost  as  weighty  a  business  to  our  mail 
carriers  as  the  Christmas  post,  the  influx  of 
novelties  is  found  to  be  still  as  great,  if  not 
greater  than  before,  aud  the  cry  is,  “  Still  they 
come.’’  It  is  a  matter,  too,  still  as  perplexing 
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to  the  selector,  and,  one  ni^y  add,  still  as  disappointing  to 
some  who  invest  at  haphazard  and  afterwards  fall  short  in 
according  common  justice  to  things  which,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  are  on  trial.  Disappointment  brings  with  it  the 
hasty  verdict  of  deception,  and  many  a  new  born  novelty 
presented  under  the  pomp  of  a  high  baptismal  name  is  con¬ 
demned  as  being  brought  into  the  gardening  world  under 
false  pretences.  The  grower  has  been  deceived,  he  will  tell 
you  ;  that  may  be  so,  but  often  it  is  that  he  deceives  himself 
to  more  or  less  extent  by  forming  a  false  judgment  based  on 
insufficient  trial. 

It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  novelty  raiser  has 
strained  every  point  to  develop  by  high  cultivation  the  best 
traits  of  character  in  his  protege,  whilst  the  buyer,  bitten 
before  mayhap,  and  biassed  now  maybe,  fails  to  give  it  even 
ordinary  attention.  He  should  not  have  what  he  does  not 
intend  to  try  fairly,  may  be  said.  Exactly  so  ;  but  employers 
often  settle  those  matters  independently  of  their  gardeners. 

Of  the  novelties  annually  offered,  that  all  are  not  im¬ 
provements  goes  without  saying.  Some,  at  least,  of  the 
grand  acquisitions  are  doomed  to  disappear  after  an  expense 
of  time  and  temper  in  trying  them,  but,  as  against  that,  a 
single  season  can  seldom  be  regarded  as  a  fair  test  of  their 
merits,  and  it  would  probably  take  three  years  in  outdoor 
phases  of  culture  to  reduce  those  merits  to  a  fixed  quantity, 
and  show  what  real  advance  has  been  made.  The  gardening 
world  at  large  is  much  indebted  to  the  exhaustive  trials 
which  have  been  given  to  various  subjects  of  more  or  less 
importance  by  public  gardening  institutions,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  all  novelties  could  be  similarly  proved,  and  not  sent 
out  until  thus  hall-marked.  By  comprehensive  comparisons 
we  reach  definite  conclusions.  In  but  few  private  gardens 
is  there  time  or  facility  to  carry  this  out  decisively ;  yet  in 
larger  ones  possibly  more  might  be  done  than  is  done  to 
supplement  public  work,  and  to  the  high-class  gardener  the 
process  should  not  only  be  intensely  interesting,  but  have  a 
fascination  peculiarly  its  own.  Of  its  value  to  cultivators  at 
large  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  provided  that  the 
method  of  testing  is  thorough  and  systematic,  and  conclu¬ 
sive  results,  so  far  as  the  elasticity  of  the  subject  permits, 
are  clearly  and  concisely  stated  in  the  gardening  papers  pro 
bono  publico. 

Who  could  have  predicted  that  the  craze  for  novelties 
would  have  developed  into  the  acute  form  of  Potatomania 
now  in  evidence  ?  It  is  now  but  stale  news  to  quote  from 
tne  press  marvellous  nrices  which  have  been  recently  ob¬ 
tained  for  new  varieties  of  the  noble  tuber,  but  a  cutting 
from  one  paper  at  hand  says  “  seven  pounds  of  Eldorado 
Potatoes  sold  in  Lincoln  market  for  £700,  the  purchaser 
re-selling  a  portion  at  the  rate  of  £150  per  lb.”  Surely  one 
must  go  back  to  the  Dutch  Tulip  mania  for  a  parallel  to  it, 
and  how  well  it  exemplifies  that,  in  some  respects,  even  on 
this  subject. 

We  arc  the  same  as  our  fathers  have^been  ; 

Wo  see  the  same  sights  that  our  fathers  have  seen; 

We  drink  the  same  stream,  and  we  feel  the  same  sun, 

And  run  the  same  course  that  our  fathers  have  run. 

— A.  N.  Oldhead. 

• - ^ - 


Grading  and  Packing  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 


Intensive  cultivation  has  been  carried  in  many  places  to  a 
high  pitch  of  excellence,  and  British  horticulturists  pride  them¬ 
selves,  justly,  upon  their  skill  as  producers.  Admirable  and 
necessary  as  the  highest  cultivation  must  always  be,  yet  some¬ 
thing  more  is  required  to  ensure  complete  commercial  success, 
namely,  the  conveyance  of  the  produce  in  the  best  possible 
style  to  the  market  or  to  the  consumer.  It  i$  afthis  point 
that  too  many  fail,  and  a  material  proportion  of  unprofitable 
sales  is  mainly  attributable  to  neglect  in  presenting  goods  in 
the  most  Satisfactory  manner.  Proofs  of  this  defect  are 
evident  in  every  British  market, ,  ahd  commonly  the  produce 
of  the  home  grower  may  be  seen  in  direct  contrast  with  that 
of  his  foreign  competitors,  to  the  conspicuous  disadvantage  of 
the  former.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  notes  to  give 
some  directions  that,  with  the  exercise  of  intelligence  in  carry-  > 
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ing  them  out,  may  assist  in  improving  the  selling  value  of  both 
fruits  and  vegetables  as  produced  in  this  country. 

To  aid  in  grading  fruits  to  the  best  advantage,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  preliminaries  of  successful  cultivation  have 
I’eceived  due  attention.  The  selection  of  the  best  varieties, 
suitable  sites  and  soils,  with  every  possible  care  in  protecting, 
the  trees  from  attacks  of  insects  and  diseases,  demand  the 
cultivator’s  utmost  skill  and  unceasing  watchfulness.  Finally, 
in  preparing  for  the  actual  work  of  grading,  the  method  and 
time  of  gathering  should  receive  the  strictest  attention,  or 
much  of  the  other  labour  will  be  reduced  in  value.  It  is  not 
sufficiently  recognised  how  readily  all  fruits  are  injured  by 
rough  handling.  Even  hard,  unripe  Apples  and  Pears  are 
soon  bruised,  and  not  only  do  these  marks  show  as  serious- 
defects  in  the  appearance  of  the  fruits,  but  the  keeping  qualities 
are  also  affected. 

One  general  rule  is  applicable  to  all  fruits,  and  that  is,  they 
should  never,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  be  gathered  when  they  are 
wet,  especially  if  they  have  to  be  packed  for  sending  a  long: 
distance.  In  preparation  for  sorting,  the  fruits  should  be  taken 
and  carefully  spread  on  a  table  or  bench,  which  may  slightly 
slope  to  the  front,  and  should  be  of  a  convenient  height  for  the 
packer  to  stand  at.  The  soft  fruits  must  be  conveyed  to  the 
sorting  room  in  shallow  trays  or  baskets,  so  that  they  can  be 
graded  direct  without  turning  them  out.  When  experienced 
hands  are  employed,  some  degree  of  sorting  can  be  done  at  the 
time  of  gathering,  thus  saving  further  handlings  or  removal 
of  the  fruits,  and  the  grower  will  in  every  case  endeavour  to 
reduce  this  to  the  minimum. 

Several  matters  have  to  be  considered  in  the  actual  work 
of  grading,  and  an  intimate  knowdedge  of  the  characteristics 
of  varieties  is  essential  to  the  best  results.  The  effects  of 
seasons  on  large  crops  also  demand  attention  ;  for  the  second 
grade  of  one  crop  might  rank  as  the  first  of  another.  It  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  a  rule  that  would  constitute  a  standard 
equally  reliable  under  all  conditions,  but  a  general  idea  can  be 
given  of  the  relative  values  of  different  grades  under  similar 
circumstances. 

The  points  of  importance  in  classifying  the  best  fruits  are : 
(1)  Freedom  from  injuries  and  blemishes ;  (2)  Good  size  and. 
even  form ;  (3)  Colour ;  (4)  High  quality  with  ripeness. 

The  first  two  are  essential  to  all  high-class  fruits,  and  no 
defective,  distorted,  or  undersized  samples  should  be  allowed 
in  the  leading  grades  of  any  kind.  The  third  quality  is  a 
special  one,  which  always  possesses  a  marked  value  in  fruits 
for  dessert,  and  even  amongst  some  used  for  cooking  or  pre¬ 
serving,  as  in  Apples,  Red  Currants,  Raspberries,  and  Straw¬ 
berries,  for  example.  A  richly-coloured  sample,  though  only 
of  moderate  size,  if  free  from  defects,  will  often  possess  a 
higher  market  value  than  larger  and  duller  fruits.  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  for  in.stance,  if  sold  in  two  grades,  one  large- 
and  dull  or  greeish-yellow,  and  the  other  a  size  smaller,  but 
in  its  best  colour,  will  command  the  larger  price  for  the  latter ; 
and  this  is  true  of  many  other  fruits  where  colour  is  a. 
characteristic  that  is  sometimes  deficient  in  the  larger  sizes. 

As  regards  the  fourth  point,  mere  size  may  also  be  a 
secondary  consideraDon,  provided  the  fruits  are  choice,  in- 
perfect  condition  for  immediate  use,  and  free  from  defects. 
This  especially  concerns  small  packages  of  dessert  fruits,  such 
as  the  finest  Pears,  Plums  of  the  Green  Gage  type,  ripe  Cherries, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines.  A  special  market  must  be  at  com¬ 
mand  for  such  samples,  or  they  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
consumers  or  retailers. 

The  bulk  of  fruit  grading  will,  however,  be  mainly  concerned 
with  variations  in  size,  provided  the  essentials  of  good  form 
and  freedom  from  defects  be  secured.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  ensure  that  each  grade  be  as  uniform  through¬ 
out  as  close  attention  can  accomplish,  and  then  the  full  value 
of  the  work  is  most  likely  to  be  obtained. 

A  quick  eye  and  some  practice  under  good  guidance  soon 
enable  a  packer  to  select  the  various  sizes  in  a  uniform  manner.. 
Apples  in  particular  can  be  readily  graded  into  several  sizes 
according  to  the  variety  and  the  crop.  Occasionally  four 
well-marked  grades  may  be  obtained ;  in  other  instances 
perhaps  three  are  secured,  and  sometimes  only  two  are  obtain¬ 
able.  The  difference  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  will 
constitute  a  well-marked  grade.  An  American  Association  has 
adopted  as  the  minimum  standard  for  first  grade  Apples  of  the 
largest  types,  2Iin  diameter ;  while  for  the  smaller  types  23in 
is  the  minimum  diameter  for  first  grade  fruits ;  in  each  case  a 
lin  is  allowed  between  the  firsts  and  seconds.  In  practice  it  is 
found  almost  impossible  to  adhere  to  such  exact  grading ;  the- 
general  standard  and  range  in  size  of  the  crop  or  variety  must 
be  judged,  and  the  graduation  founded  upon  this.  These 
remarlis  especially  refer  to  Apples  for  cooking,  or  dessert 
Apples  equally  well  coloured  ;  but  what  has  been  already  said 
about  the  value  of- colour  must  be  remembered,  and  a  special 
grade  selected  of  Uniform  size  where  there  is  a  proportion  of 
larger  fruits  deficient  in  that  respect;'  -  ’  ^  r  ;■  j  >  ■  - 
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Most  of  the  details  regarding  Apples  are  also  appropriate 
to  the  grading  of  Pears,  but  as  a  larger  proportion  of  these 
are  used  for  eating  than  cooking,  they  are  more  adapted  for 
disposal  in  small  packages,  and  hence  repay  the  greatest  atten¬ 
tion  in  uniform  grading.  Several  qualities  can  usually  be 
obtained  from  one  crop,  and  it  generally  pays  best  to  sell  in 
two  or  three  grades,  only  those  rejected  in  the  selecting  process 
being  disposed  of  in  bulk.  Even  when  large  crops  from  old 
orchard  trees  are  being  dealt  with,  a  few  dozens  of  the  finest 
fruits  carefully  laacked  will  help  to  raise  the  total  returns 
considerably. 

Stone  fruits  may  be  selected  in  various  grades.  Plums  for 
cooking  can  thus  be  sorted  into  two  or  three  grades,  the  largest 
fruit  commanding  the  best  market.  A  good  medium  size  is  in 
demand  for  bottling,  and  the  smaller  sizes  are  utilised  in 
ordinary  cooking  or  preserving.  Dessert  Plums  and  Cherries 
are  readily  graduated  on  the  same  method,  the  finest  in  boxes 
or  small  packages  and  the  others  in  bulk. 

Soft  fruits,  such  as  Strawberrie,s  and  Raspberries,  are 
worthy  of  equal  care,  the  former  being  sorted  into  at  least  two 
grades  and  sometimes  into  more.  The  best  are  placed  in 
punnets,  the  next  in  small  boxes,  and  a  third  grade  can  be  sold 
in  boxes  or  baskets  holding  from  61b  to  121b.  Raspberries  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  two  qualities  whenever  a  special 
sale  can  be  commanded  for  the  best  fruits,  either  in  punnets 
or  small  boxes. 

Nearly  all  other  fruits  also  admit  of  some  grading,  even 
though  it  be  only  to  the  extent  of  excluding  defective  and 
malformed  specimens ;  the  results  yield  a  satisfactory  reward 
for  the  labour  and  expense. 

The  benefits  derivable  from  careful  and  systematic  grading 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  fruits,  as  vegetables  also  afford 
considerable  encouragement  to  those  who  strive  to  make  the 
most  of  them  in  the  same  direction.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  root  crops,  though  in  a  general  way  the  sorting  adopted 
is  of  a  very  rough  character.  Potatoes,  for  example,  are  usually 
picked  up  in  three  sizes,  the  large  tubers  for  sale,  the  seconds 
for  sets,  and  the  small  tubers  to  be  used  as  food  for  stock. 
The  large  size  should  be  again  sorted  into  two  or  three  grades ; 
it  is  with  them  as  with  Apples,  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  coarse  irregular  tubers  spoils  the  appearance  of  a  large  con¬ 
signment.  Even  shape  and  uniformity  of  sample  possess  a 
distinct  market  value,  and  a  medium  sized  Potato  having  these 
characteristics,  together  with  good  quality,  will  bring  a  better 
return  than  huge  distorted  tubers  of  which  size  is  the  only 
recommendation.  If  an  extra  6d.  per  bushel  or  £1  per  ton  can 
be  secured  by  such  care  it  often  means,  with  a  good  crop,  suffi¬ 
cient  clear  gain  to  more  than  pay  the  expenses  of  cultivation. 

A  distinction  can  be  made  between  the  best  or  earliest 
Turnips  and  Carrots  and  the  ordinary  quality  or  crop  in  bulk, 
by  marketing  the  former  in  bunches,  while  the  latter  are  sent 
in  bags  or  baskets.  Onions,  too,  can  be  graded  in  several  ways, 
the  best  being  bunched  or  made  into  “  ropes,”  while  smaller 
sizes  are  sold  loose,  the  smallest  ranking  as  pickling  Onions. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  have  several  sizes,  each  sample  fairly 
uniform,  as  some  buyers  have  a  preference  for  medium  size 
bulbs  and  others  for  large  ones.  In  selling  small  quantities 
by  weight  the  retailers  have  a  difficulty  with  the  largest  Onions, 
and  usually  find  the  medium  size  more  convenient.  If  roots 
are  prepared  for  sale  by  being  thoroughly  cleaned  it  is  a  great 
help,  and  in  any  case  wherever  grading  is  followed,  all  the  best 
qualities  should  be  so  treated,  or  the  chief  part  of  the  labour 
will  be  nullified. 

Peas  and  Beans  should  always  be  graded.  Yet  this  is  seldom 
done  by  the  grower,  and,  as  with  many  other  vegetables,  it  is 
usually  left  to  the  retailer.  Large,  well-filled  pods  of  the 
former  are  always  in  demand,  and  if  the  colour  is  good  their 
value  is  enhanced.  But  they  are  too  often  gathered  without 
due  care,  and  a  number  of  insufficiently  developed  pods 
materially  lower  the  value  of  the  whole,  while  reducing  future 
gatherings.  Two  or  three  grades  of  Peas  can  be  readily  formed, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  crop  and  the  varieties,  some 
being  much  more  even  croppers  than  others.  In  supplying 
consumers  direct  daily  or  at  regular  intervals,  it  is  now  becom¬ 
ing  the  practice  to  shell  the  Peas,  grade  them  by  means  of 
sieves,  and  consign  to  the  purchaser  in  small  boxes.  Dwarf 
Kidney  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners  can  be  graded  by  selecting 
the  long,  straight,  and  even  pods  for  the  best  samples,  in 
smaller  quantities,  the  bulk  going  for  sale  in  bushel  or  half¬ 
bushel  baskets. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  would  be  glad  if  re¬ 
cipients  of  this  leaflet  would  make  it  known  to  others  interested 
in  the  subject.  (Copies  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  and  post 
free  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.  Letters  of  applica¬ 
tion  .«o  addressed  need  not  be  stamped. 


Planting  for  Bees. 


Hive  bees,  as  a  rule,  succeed  in  accordance  with  the  supplie.s 
of  raw  material — that  is,  of  flowers  bearing  pollen  and  nectar, 
within  reach  of  the  domiciles,  fetching  being  an  important  factor, 
foi’  according  to  dista-nce  must  bo  the  expenditure  of  force  and 
the  amount  of  materials  collected,  utilised,  and  garnered. 

Pollen,  as  everyone  knows,  is  the  coloured  dust  found  in  all 
mature  flowers,  except  the  few  tliat  are  entirely  female.  It 
IS  found  in  the  anthers,  or  thick  heads  of  the  stamens,  and  is 
set  free,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  best  known,  by  the  bursting 
of  the  walls  that  surround  the  spaces  in  which  it  is  formed,  and 
in  which  it  is  retained  till  ripe.  In  this  state  it  is  available 
for  fertilisation,  and  for  bee  use.  The  pollen  collected  from 
flowers  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  wax,  which  is  elaborated 
from  honey,  Constitutes  the  food  of  bees  and  their  larvie,  and 
this  food  appears  to  bo  modified  in  its  composition  according 
to  the  sort  of  individuals  it  is  intended  for.  The  substance 
called  propolis,  collected  from  the  opening  buds  of  Poplars  and 
other  trees,  is  u-sed  by  bees  for  lining  their  hives,  stopping 
holes,  &c. 

Nectar  is  the  sweeti.sh  secretion  of  various  parts  of  blossoms, 
which  forms  the  staple  food  of  many  insects,  notably  bees, 
butterflies,  and  moths.  Nectar  is  not,  as  commonly  supposed, 
identical  with  honey,  although  as  furnished  by  many  plants, 
it  is  the  material  from  which  bees  make  the  latter.  Analysis 
has  shown  the  sugar  of  nectar  to  be,  very  generally,  cane  sugar, 
while  that  of  honey  is  grape  sugar,  consisting  of  dextrose  and 
levulo.se  in  equal  proportions.  The  conversion  of  the  cane  sugar 
is  brought  about  by  an  admixture  of  salivary  secretion  at  the 
time  the  nectar  is  sucked  up.  This  conversion  has  been  well 
made  out  in  the  case  of  bees,  and  it  is  probable  that  butterflies 
and  moths  effect  the  same  changes  as  the  bee. 

Bees  also  collect  Jioncydew,  which  is  a  sweet,  sticky  sub¬ 
stance  varying  a  little  in  chemical  composition,  but  all  honey- 
dew  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  including  man- 
nite  and  cane  sugar,  and  it  is  to  these  that  the  sweet  taste  is 
due.  The  honeydew  may  result  from  the  punctures  and 
secretions  of  insects,  which  is  certainly  one  cause  of  honey- 
dew  ;  or  a  secretion  from  the  plant,  and  analogous  to  the 
.secretion  of  similar  fluids  in  nectaries  on  various  green  parts 
of  many  plants,  particularly  on  the  .stipules  of  Beans,  and  it  is 
more  abundant  on  woody  plants  than  on  herbs. 

Sycamores  and  Limes  are  particularly  noted  for  deposits  of 
honeydew  on  the  leaves  and  ground  under  or  adjacent,  and 
there  is  no  question  of  bees  utilising  honeydew,  the  secretion 
being  most  abundant  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry,  and 
in  such  cases  the  secretion  being  excessive,  must  be  injurious 
to  the  plant,  this  being  weakened  by  the  abundant  exudation 
of  sugars.  The  honeydew,  however,  is  very  attractive  to 
insects,  especially  to  flies,  and,  at  night,  to  moths. 

Bees,  therefore,  depend  entirely  upon  plants,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  their  flowers,  for  subsistence.  What  bee-keeper  studies 
the  requirements  of  the  bees  by  planting  suitable  plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees  which  in  their  season  will  yield  pollen  or 
nectar?  The  reply,  as  seen  in  the  gardens  of  bee-keepers 
generally,  must  be  in  the  negative.  Most  bee-keepers  are  more 
concerned  about  near-by  fruit  plantations  and  orchards,  copses 
and  woods,  fields  of  White  Clover  and  Beans,  and  in  some  cases 
great  stretches  of  Heather,  .so  anxious  are  they  to  “  reap 
where  they  have  not  sown,”  than  to  provide,  as  far  as  circum¬ 
stances  admit,  on  their  own  or  occupied  ground,  provender  for 
the  bees. 

Many  bee-keepers,  especially  cottagers,  have  not  the  means 
or  opportunity  of  doing  much  in  planting,  it  may  be  a  shrub 
or  tree,  which  in  its  season. will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
bees.  Fortunately  there  are  few  districts  in  which  there  are 
not  gardens  attached  to  residences  wherein  flowers  are  grown, 
not  for  bees,  but  for  ornament  from  an  early  to  a  late  period 
of  the  season,  and  these  are  laid  nnder  contribution  for  pollen 
and  nectar  by  the  bees  in  the  vicinity. 

Then  there  are  great  breaks  of  grass  in  the  relatively  open  ' 
and  rough,  where  Crocuses  would  bloom  grandly  year  by  year, 
and  the  air  there  literally  “  hums  ”  with  beauty  and  sweet¬ 
ness.  Squills  also  do  well  on  grass,  so  what  with  space  under 
trees,  and  grass  not  kept  under  machine,  utilised,  bees  have 
not  far  to  travel  to  secure  the  all-important  pollen  or  bee- 
bread  and  nectar  early  in  the  season,  though  the  latter  may 
only  he  sufficient  for  the  daily  requirements  of  the  bees.  Of 
course.  Daffodils  are  charming  on  rough  lawns  or  parts  of 
pleasure  grounds  not  usually  mown  until  the  foliage  of  tho 
Daffodils  has  ripened. 

In  gardens  proper  place  is,  or  should  be,  found  for  Snow¬ 
drops,  Winter  Aconites,  and  Crocuses  where  there  are  bees, 
for  bee-keepers  should  provide  as  much  of  their  own  provender 
as  possible,  or  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  other  require¬ 
ments.  Cottage  gardens  are  usually  gay  with  spring  flowers, 
and  it  is  bringing  into  their  midst  the  trade  that  ruins  the 
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cottager’s  prospects,  for  the- trade  is  practically  a  thief  thriv¬ 
ing  on  what  should  he-  confined  to  residents  in  the  locality. 
The  pollen  and  nectar  of  flowers  as  much  belong  to  the  owner 
as  the  plants  that  produce  them,  therefore  the  so-called  hee- 
farming  is  only  a  sort  of  plunder  when  brought  into  direct 
antagonism  with  the  bee-keeping  of  landowners,  farmers,  and 
cottagers.  The  bee  farmer  brings  nothing  into  the  locality 
but  bees  and  appliances,  provides  nothing  for  fheir  keep,  and 
takes  all  away  excepting,  perhaps,  “  foul  brood.” 

Then  the  keeper  of  bees  will  have  AVallflowers  galore, 
appreciated  alike  by  rich  and  poor,  and  when  they  are  in  bloom 
much  visited  by  bees  for  the  pollen,  and  also  some  nectar. 
Arabis  albida,  so  much  \ised  as  an  edging  in  cottage  gardens 
and  in  gardens  generally  for  spring  bedding,  is  much  frequented 
m  spring  by  bees  for  the  nectar.  Tulips,  especially  the  Due 
Van  Thol  section,  produce  abundance  of  pollen,  which  the  bees 
much  appreciate.  Aubrietias,  much  used  in  spring  bedding  and 
on  rockwork,  are  also  greatly  loved  by  bees.  '  Limnanthes 
Douglas!  probably  attracts  more  bees  than  any  other  spring 
flower,  and  it,  too,  is  a  popular  plant  for  spring  bedding"! 
Everybody  has  room,  or  ought  to  have,  for  the  forenamed 
flowers,  and  they  should  be  grown  extensively  l)y  bee-keepers. 

Pass  we  now  to  trees,  of  which  first  and  foremost  is  the 
Palm  or  Goat  Willow  (Salix  Caprea).  It  produces  more  pollen 
than  any  other  tree,  and  comes  at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
required.  Of  course,  it  is  the  male  plant  that  produces  the 
catkins  bearing  pollen,  sometimes  comihencing  to  flower  early 
in  February,  always  before  any  other  Willow,  and  lasts  for 
several  weeks  if  only  the  vandals  keep  "hands  off,”  a  thing 
almost  impo.ssible  by  town  denizens  when  they  ‘‘take  tlieir 
walks  abroad.”  It  will  grow  in  almost  any  place,  but  does 
best  by  water, ^  and  has  a  handsome  appearance,  as,  indeed, 
have  all  the  Willows,  and  the  male  trees  yield  abundance  of 
pollen. 

Sycamore,  and,  indeed,  all  the  Maples,  or  Acer  sp..  are 
capital  bee  trees,  yielding  pollen  and  nectar,  and,  be  it  said, 
honeydew.  For  shelter  the  Sycamore  has  few  equals,  is  a 
capital  field  shade  tree,  and  its  timber  is  valuable.  Plant  it 
for  man,  beast,  and  bees. 

Flowering  shrubs  or  dwarf  trees  provide  some  pollen  and 
nectar,  the  bees  not  lacking  provender  from  that  source  and 
fruit  trees,  wild  and  cultivated,  up  to  the  blossoming  of 
Glover,  the  white,  plentiful  even  in  roadsides ;  and  aftei^  the 
Sweet  Clover  comes  the  air-laden  fragrance  of  the  Limes. 

The  hum  of  bees  on  the  flowers  of  the  Lime  tree  is  a 
pleasant  sound,  and  fortunately  this  tree  i.s  not  uncommon 
in  villages,  the  rectory  or  vicarage  grounds  containing  trees 
arrived  at  floriferous  age;  some,  indeed,  aged,  and  not  cut  or 
lopped  periodically,  as  common  in  the  case  of  Limes  by  roads 
and  streets  in  urban,  suburban,  and  even  rural  districts,  but 
with  towering,  spreading  heads  that  perfume  the  air  in  summer 
for  man’s  delight,  gladdening  the  ‘‘heart”  of  bees,  and  yield¬ 
ing  a  rich  nectar  for  harvesting. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  mentioned  three  trees  as  of  peculiar 
and  particular  value  for  bee  food.  The  Sallow,  Goat,  or  Palm 
AVillow  (Salix  Caprea),  which  grows  naturally,  for  it  is  seldom 
planted,  in  damp  or  wet  places,  and  largely  dispersed  over  the 
British  Isles.  The  Sycamore  or  Mock  Plane  tree  (Acer  Pseudo- 
platanus),  that  is  oftener  naturally  placed  than  planted,  is 
found  in  hedgerows  and  in  fields,  there  not  being  a  deciduous 
tree  so  well  adapted  for  standing  singly  iii  rough,  exposed 
places,  and  though  a  deep,  soft,  dry  soil  is  most  suitable  for 
it,  it  will  grow  in  soils  of  very  opposite  qualities,  alike  thriving 
by  the  sea  as  inland,  even  at  high  elevations. 

The  Lime  Tree  or  Linden  (Tilia  vulgaris),  not  indigenous, 
l>ut  naturalised  in  Britain.  But  the  term  Lime  tree  is  applied 
to  the  Broad-leaved  (T.  platyphyllos),  and  is  a  native  of  the 
British  Islands,  also  to  the  Heart-shaped  (T.  cordata),  found 
here  and  there  in  woods  in  Britain,  and  is  regarded  by  some 
authorities  as  a  truly  indigenous  species.  The  three  species 
flower  successionally.  T.  platyphyllos  is  the  first  to  bloom  ; 
T.  vulgaris  begins  to  flower  when  T.  iilatyphyllos  is  nearly  past ; 
and  T.  cordata  is  the  last  of  the  three  to  flower.  Thus  all  three 
should  be  planted  so  as  to  afford  bees  as  long  a  nectar  harvest 
as  possible.  They  affect  a  good  loamy  soil,  damp  rather  than 
dry.  Indeed,  the  Lime  is  a  tree  of  the  plains  rather  than  of 
the  mountains,  hence  not  suitable  for  very  exposed  situations. 

In  most  localities  there  are  positions  suitable  for  all  the 
trees  named.  The  Sallow  flowers  in  early  spring,  the  Sycamore 
in  late  spring  or  early  summer,  and  the  Lime  in  the  heyday 
of  summer.  Last  of  all  comes  Ivy  (Hedera  Helix),  which,  in 
the  .sunny  days  of  autumn  is  laden  with  golden  dust  and  nectar, 
swarmed  to  by  flies,  and  butterflies,  and  bees,  and,  at  night, 
by  moths. 

In  tree  form,,  and  in  I’elatively  open  places,  the  Ivy  only 
yields  its  wealth  of  bloom.  In  pleasure  grounds,  on  old  trees 
or  trunks,  in  hedgerows  where  it  may  have  overcome  a  Haw¬ 
thorn  or  a  Holly,  or  in  woods  on  trees  it  may  have  overgrown, 
exists  this  ‘‘  rare  old  plant,”  and  the  preservers  of  such 
examples,  clad  in  Ivy  green,  are  real  benefactors,  especially 
to  the  insects  called  bees. — G.  A. 


C.yprlpedium  x  Godseffianum. 

This  hybrid  comes  from  C.  Boxalli  and  hirsutissimum,  the 
former  being  the  pollen  parent,  and  it  may  be  seen  in  a  number 
of  collections.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  yellowish,  suffused  with 
brown,  being  darkest  at  the  base.  The  petals  are  similarly 
coloured,  and  tipped  with  mauve-purple,  the  pouch  being  soft 
brown. 

Calanthe  Veitchi  at  Ashby  St.  Ledgers. 

That  this  variety  of  Calanthe  I’evels  in  the  treatment  given 
it  by  the  present  gardener  at  Ashby  St.  Ledgers  (Mr.  Camm) 
is  shown  by  the  house  now  in  full  flower.  Alo.st  of  the  bulb.s 
measure  from  llin  to  13in  long,  and  from  Sin  to  llin  in  girth 
at  the  base,  being  stout,  straight,  and  clean.  They  carry  in 
most  ca.ses  one  spike  at  the  base,  one  three  or  four  inches  np, 
and  one  at  the  apex  of  the  bnlb,  each  with  from  thirty  to  forty- 
five  bright  rose  flowers.  One  l)ulb  was  found  on  coTinting  to 
have  111  good-sized  flowers  on  it.  Anyone  seeing  the  effect 
these  now  make  arranged  with  a  groundwork  of  Asparagus 
plumosus  edged  with  Panicum  variegatum  cannot  but  think 
its  popularity  is  well  deserved.  I  may  add  that  Begonia 
socotrana  is  evidently  quite  at  home  here.  These  are  ju.st 
beginning  to  open  their  flowers.  The  plants  are  in  32-sized 
pots,  and  are  about  2ft  through  and  the  same  height,  giving 
good  promise  of  making  a  grand  display  shortly,  the  cultural 
details  of  which  I  shall  be  i)leased  to  give  if  it  be  thought 
acceptable. — E.  F. 

[We  would  welcome  the  notes,  for  this  Begonia  deserves  the 
fullest  recommendation. — Ed.] 

Calanthe  Veitchi. 

Calanthe  Veitchi  has  decided  attractions  over  the  other  well 
known  and  popular  varieties  of  Calanthe,  chiefly  on  account  of 
its  effective  brightness  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
gracefulness  of  its  long,  arching  spikes  of  rose-coloured  flowers, 
which  greatly  increase  its  value  for  table  and  drawing-room 
decoration  during  these  dull  months  of  the  year.  I  do  not  wish 
to  depreciate  the  beauty  of  other  varieties,  although  I  lean 
greatly  in  favour  of  C.  Veitchi  for  the  foregoing  purposes. 
The  period  for  the  annual  repotting  is  best  left  to  the  ciiscretio.n 
of  the  cultivator  owing  to  the  various  stages  and  condition  the 
bulbs  may  be  in.  AA'hen  the  new  growths  are  an  inch  or  two 
long  is  most  opportune  for  this  work. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  shake  all  exhamsted  soil  from  the  bulbs 
and  cut  the  dead  roots  off,  leaving  about  an  inch,  this  will 
enable  them  to  he  made  firm  during  the  process  of  repotting. 
The  bulbs  mmst  be  closely  examined  for  scale  with  a  stiff  brush 
and  soapy  water  at  this  stage,  or  a  great  amount  of  trouble 
may  ensue  when  in  active  growth.  Where  space  is  limited,  this 
is  best  performed  as  they  pass  out  of  flower,  and  the  ludbs 
placed  closely  together  in  shallow  boxes,  with  some  sphagnum 
moss  j)laced  round  the  base  of  each  bulb,  and  kept  in  a  warm 
temperature.  One  very  well  suited  is  the  stage  of  the  early 
vinery,  this  will  have  an  increased  temperature  by  the  time 
these  subjects  have  finished  their  flowering  period. 

When  large  quantities  are  grown  it  is  a  saving  of  space  to 
pot  five  bulbs  into  a  32-size  pot.  The  smaller  ones  are  best 
potted  singly  into  pots  that  suit  their  size— this  enables  them  to 
have  special  treatment,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  potted 
with  more  robust  bulbs.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  have  the 
pots  clean  ;  these  should  be  half  filled  with  clean  crocks,  with 
some  sphagnum  moss  placed  over  them.  The  soil  should  be 
comprised  of  three  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  pai't  well  decayed 
Oak  leaves,  and  half  a  part  selected  peat;  with  this  should  be 
incorporated  some  chopped  sphagnum  and  potsherds  and  a 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  AVhen  potting,  the  soil  should  be 
made  moderately  firm,  and  brought  within  an  inch  of  the  rim, 
the  bulbs  being  then  placed  on  the  surface  ;  add  more  soil  and 
press  firmly  rcund  the  old  roots,  permitting  the  base  of  each 
bulb  to  be  just  under  the  surface. 

They  may  be  placed  then  in  a  temperature  not  lower  than 
6deg  at  night,  'with  a  corresponding  increase  by  day.  AA'ater 
should  be  given  very  sparingly,  or  a  wet,  stagnant  condition  of 
the  soil  will  be  the  result,  thereby  growth  will  be  badly  affected. 
Wlien  growth  is  observed  to  be  making  progress,  and  the  roots 
are  pushing  round  the  sides  of  the  pot,  Avaterings  may  be 
increased,  and  Avhen  fully  established  weak  applications  of 
liquid  farmyard  manure,  also  a  top-dressing  of  turfy  loam, 
chopped  sphagnum,  and  silver  sand  will  greatly  benefit  them, 
as  the  surface  gets  washed  by  continual  waterings. 

A  most  important  point  is  to  keep  them  growing  Avifhout 
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check  by  maintaining  sufficient  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture. 
The  foliage  must  be  protected  from  direct  sunlight  throughout 
the  hottest  months  of  the  summer.  At  the  approach 'of  autumn 
water  will  not  be  required  by  the  plants  to  a  great  extent, 
and  as  the  season  of  flowering  advances  it  will  be  nece.ssary  to 
withhold  it  altogether. — F.  W.  Gooch,  Surrey. 

Cattleya  Dowlana. 

Cattleya  Dowiana  is  a  native  of  Costa  Rica,  and  as  such 
needs  an  abundance  of  heat  and  moisture  during  its  growing 
season.  I  grow  this  Cattleya  during'  summer  in  our  Dendrobium 
and  PhalsenO'psis  house,  65deg  at  night.  After  flowering,  which 
occurs  before  the  bulbs  are  fully  matured,  they  are  removed  to 
the  Cattleya  house,  where  they  are  kept  moderately  moist  until 
the  pseudo-bulbs  have  obtained  their  full  maturity.  Then  I 
keep  them  rather  dry  and  cool,  50deg  to  56deg  at  night,  and 
during  January  and  February  as  low  as  45deg  to  48cleg  during 
night.  This  low  temperature  seems  not  to  injure,  but  rather 
tends  to  keep  the  plants  dormant  longer  in  the  spring  and 
counteracts  the  tendencies  to  make  a  second  growth  in  the  fall, 
which  would  otherwise  weaken  the  plants.  A  mixture  of  fern 
roots  and  sphagnum,  .with  a  layer  of  charcoal  and  potsherds 
in  the  bottom  of  the  crates,  suits  them.  Crates  are  better  than 
pots  for  this  variety.  A  little  weak  liquid  manure  during  the 
most  active  stage  of  growth  improves  them  greatly. 

Cultural  Notes  :  Dendrobiums  and  Miltonias, 

The  advice  often  given  to  water  freely  when  growth  is  active 
has  to  be  taken  with  a  little  reserve  on  occasion,  or  it  may 
lead  to  serious  results.  An  instance  occurring  to  mind  is  the 
beautiful  Dendrobium  Dearei,  the  young  growths  on  which  are 
already  several  inches  in  length.  But  the  roots  are  as  yet 
practically  inactive,  this  proving  that  the  growths  so  far  are 
receiving  what  nourishment  they  need  from  the  supply  already 
stored  in  last  season’s  pseudo- 
bulbs.  Beyond  a  sufficient 
suppljq  then,  to  keep  these 
plump,  very  little  water  is 
needed. 

D.  chrysanthum,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  usually  be  in  full 
growth  too,  but  here  roots  will 
have  probably  formed,  and  the 
last  season’s  stems  will  have 
lost  most  of  their  vigour.  In 
this  case  water  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities  is  required,  and  the  roots 
are  put  forth  to  look  for  it. 

D.,  Wardianum  is  rather  peculiar 
in  its  habits.  Often  long  before 
the  flowers  are  open  new  growths 
spring  from  the  base  of  the  old 
stems,  grow  a  feAv  inches,  and 
then  stop,  starting  again  after 
the  flowers  are  past  and  grow¬ 
ing  on  to  maturity.  To  water 
this  species  too  freely  before 
the  floAver  buds  are  distinctly 
formed  Avould  very  probably 
cause  many  of  the  nodes  to 
break  into  groAvth  instead  of 
floAver,  especially  if  accom¬ 
panied  by  much  atmospheric 
moisture. 

In  the  intermediate  house  the 
popular  Miltonia  vexillaria  is 
already  groAving  freely,  and  no 
stint  of  root  moisture  mu.st  be 
alloAA^ed.  Each  plant  must  be 
looked  over  separately,  and 
Avatered  just  as  ofteiA  as  the 
surface  becomes  dry,  forcing  the 
Avater  through  a  rose  syringe  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  every 
part  of  the  compost.  This  fine 
orchid  is  especially  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  thrips,  and  constant 
attention  to  sponging  is  needed 
or  the  plants  Avill  be  overrun. 

Occasionally,  too,  the  young 
leaves  Avill  be  found  adhering  to 
each  other,  and  the  thin  smooth  haft  of  a  budding  knife  should 
be  used  to  separate  them.  Too  little  heat  and  light  cause  this 
affection  more  than  any  other  cultural  defect,  the  leaves  open¬ 
ing  freely  in  a  genial  temperature.  From  a  long  experience 
Avith  this  very  beautiful  orchid,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  a 
narroAv  and  fairly  loAV  span-roofed  house  Avith  side  stages  is  best 
for  it.  The  pots  containing  the  plants  should  be  stood  on 
others  inverted,  the  surface  being  covered  Avith  ashes  kept 
constantly  moist. — H.  R.  R. 


Garden  Cities. 


The  Garden  City  Association  is  adding  to  its  membership  and 
its  strength  each  day.  Five  years  have  passed  since  it  was  first 
instituted,  and  the  fifth  annual  general  meeting,'  which  was  held 
in  Essex  Hall,  Plssex  Street,  London,  on  Thursday  last,  was  A'ery 
largely  attended.  The  speakers  Avere  Sir  John  Gorst,  Mr.  H. 
Rider  Haggard,  Mr.  Malcolm  Morris,  Mr.  R.  Whiteing^  and 
others,  Avho  each  approached  the  .subject  from  a  standpoint  of 
their  oAvn. 

But  first  we  must  again  explain  what  is  meant  by  “  garden 
city.”  What  is  meant  was  Avell  set  forth  by  the  originator  of 
the  AA’hole  rnovement,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Howard,  author  of  the  book, 
“  Garden  Cities  of  To-morroAiq”  v’ho  spoke  last  Saturday  at  the 
Passmore  Settlement  in  Tavistock  Street.  He  propounded  three 
alternative  .solutions  of  the  overcroAvding  problem  in  London. 
They  AA'ere,  he  said,  the  pulling  down  of  large  buildings  and  the 
erection  on  their  sites  of  smaller  dwellings ;  the  removal  of  the 
surplus  population  to  the  suburbs  at  cheap  rates  of  locomotion, 
and  the  transference  of  “  the  crowded-out  ”  back  to  the  land, 
under  circumstances  better  than  those  Avhich  existed  there  now. 
He  advocated  the  third  alternative,  and  cited  the  examples  of 
Port  Sunlight  and  Bournville  as  proving  that  employers  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  best  for  them  and  for  their  employes 
that  they  should  remove  their  AAorks  from  congested  centres,  and 
take  their  servants  with  them,,  to  areas  in  which  they  could  house 
them  comfortably  and  supply  them  with  the  advantages  of  the 
“garden  city.”  Mr.  HoAA'ard  illustrated  his  convincing  discourse 
with  a  series  of  realistic  pictures,  in  Avhich  a  healthy  race  of 
Avorkers  and  their  children  Avere  shown  to  be  enjoying  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  toAvn  and  countiy  life  combined,  breathing  pure  air, 
drinking  pure  Avater,  and  living  cheaply  on  the  purest  of  pure 
diets.  But  ptiblic  interest  and  sympathy  are  Avanted. 

And  it  is  to  establish  “cities” 
in  the  country — that  is  to  say,  to 
weave  a  large  amount  of  country 
life  into  town  life,  by  having 
Avide,  leafy  streets  and  gardens  all 
around  the  hou.ses — that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  which  we  write  exists. 

Sir  John  Gorst  cited  the  case 
of  children  in  the  North  Cannon- 
gate  School,.  Edinburgh,  from 
among  Avhom  Dr.  Mackenzie  has 
selected  three  grades  of  boys  and 
girls,  and  had  discovered  the  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  the  dullest, 
least  controllable,  most  un¬ 
healthy,  were  from  homes  of  Iaa-o- 
roomed  tenements,  croAvded  and 
filthy  flats,  almo.st  devoid  of  sun¬ 
light  .  and  fresh  air.  The  better 
the  homes,  the  roomier  and 
brighter  they  were,  the  finer  Avere 
the  children;  and  Sir  John  there¬ 
fore  impressed  this  case  on  the 
notice  of  his  hearers.  He  thought 
it  a  most  important  thing  that 
just  at  the  moment  Avhen  the 
cities  Avere  spreading  out  in  all 
directions,  forming  neAv  slums  in 
the  suburbs,  that  this  Garden 
City  Association  had  appeared. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard  spoke  from 
the  agriculturists’  point  of  AueAv. 
He  had  been  asked  to  vieAV  the 
site  of  the  garden  city  to  be  made 
at  Hadley,  in  Hertfordshire. 
This  embraces  3,200  acres,  and  is 
thirty-five  miles  from  London. 
Parts  of  it  are  in  several  parishes. 
He  found  it  to  be  most  excellently 
placed  to  fulfil  the  objects  for 
Avhich  it  Avas  intended.  The  soil 
is  a  loam  over  chalk,  and  the 
loAver  lands  are  .suitable  for 
orchards  and  vegetable  groAving. 
The  ground,  part  of  Avhich  stand.'! 
high,  is  healthy  and  possessed  of 
considerable  surrounding  ameni- 
The  engineers,  he  found,  had  been  able  to  get  a  Avater 
supply,  from  the  artesian  Avells,  of  5,400  gallons  per  hour,  and 
the  price  of  the  whole  estate,  he  also  thought,  was  Amry  reason¬ 
able,  being,  roughly,  £160,000,  or  £40  per  acre.  The  estate  offers 
numerous  good  building  sites  for  persons  of  moderate  or  .small 
means.  He  was  one  of  those  aa’Iio  had  been  sceptical  of  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  moAmment,  but  .since  seeing  the  e.state  and  the 
Avork  being  undertaken,  his  vieAvs  had  undergone  a  very  consider¬ 
able  alteration. 
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Appointment. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Eix,  for  some  years  general  foreman  to  Mr. 
A.shton,  Ijathom  Park  Gardens,  Ormskirk,  has  been  appointed 
head  gardener  to  Lady  Cliermsicle,  Newstead  Abbey,  Notts. 


Kew  Gardeners’  Social  Bvening. 

Tlie  seventh  annual  social  meeting  was  held  at  the  Boat 
House,  Kew,  on  January  15,  when  about  130  were  present,  and 
a  very  enjoyable  evening  was  spent.  Dancing  commenced  at 
8  p.m.,  with  songs,  duets,  violin  solo,  and  Scotch  reels.  Various 
games  were  also  introduced  for  those  who  did  not  dance,  and 
after  singing  “  Auld  Lang  Syne”  the  company  dispersed  at 
2  a.m.  The  weather  was  everything  that  could  be  desired, 
which  goes  a  long  way  towards  making  the  evening  pleasant ; 
but  great  credit  is  reflected  on  the  committee  and  on  Mr. 
Halliburton,  hon.  sec.,  and  Mr.  Bolton,  M.C.,  who  carried  out 
their  various  duties  in  a  very  able  manner,  and  thus  made  it  so 
great  a  success.  Among  the  most  notable  features  in  the  song 
programme  were  “Angus  Macdonald,”  beautifully  sung  by  Miss 
Morris  ;  violin  solo,  “  William  Tell,”  by  Mr.  Smythe  ;  “  Bedouin 
Love  Song,”  by  Mr.  Briscoe;  and  the  vocal  duet,  “When  the 
Lights  are  Low.”  The  comic  element  was  well  sustained  by 
Mr.  Housego ;  and  the  Highland  fling  and  Scotch  reel  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  southrons. 

Kirkbean  and  District  Show,  N.B. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kirkbean  and  District  Show  Society 
was  held  in  the  Jubilee  Hall,  Carsethorn,  N.B.,  on  January  16. 
Brief  reports  were  submitted  by-  the  secretaries  and  treasurer, 
these  showing  that  the  results  of  the  past  year’s  rvorking  had 
been,  upon  the  whole,  very  gratifying.  The  show  had  been  the 
be.st  yet  held  by  the  society,  and  the  funds  were  still  in  a  good 
condition,  although  the  death  of  the  late  Miss  Stewart,  of  South- 
wick,  had  deprived  the  society  of  a  valuable  supporter  and 
generous  contributor  to  its  funds.  The  followng  office-bearers 
were  re-appointed :  President,  M.  W.  Houliston,  Arbigland 
Gardens  ;  secretaries,  Messrs.  S.  Arnott  and  J.  Harris,  Carse¬ 
thorn  ;  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  Carsethorn.  A  large  committee 
was  also  appointed.  The  subject  of  enlarging  the  area  of  the  show 
district  was  considered,  there  being  a  distance  limit  in  several 
classes,  and  it  was  ultimately  resolved  that  the  show  should  be 
quite  open,  unle.ss  in  cases  where  the  donors  of  special  prizes 
desired  to  confine  them.  It  was  remitted  to  the  committee  to 
draw  up  the  schedule  and  fix  the  date  of  the  show. — A. 


Calderwood  Castle,  Hamilton,  N.B. 

The  beautiful  neighbouring  estate  of  Calderwood  Castle, 
lately  the  seat  of  Sir  Wm.  Maxwell,  has  been  bought  by  the 
Scottish  Co-operative  Society,  Glasgow.  This  estate,  with  its 
fine  castle,  well-situated  gardens,  and  lovely  grounds,  is  an  ideal 
residence  for  a  nobleman.  Destiny,  however,  has  appointed  its 
fate  otherwise.  The  utilitarian  necessities  of  modern  times  seem 
to  have  no  place  for  the  development  or  extension  of  the  good 
old  system  which  gave  birth  to  our  grand  policies  and  baronial 
residences.  Here  and  there,  forsooth,  one  slides  into  the  great 
,  maelstrom  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  the  once  historic  seat 
of  opulence  disappears  for  ever.  The  inexorable  exigencies  of  a 
great  commercial  city  such  as  Glasgow  perhaps  condones  to  a 
certain  extent  for  the  growing  claims  of  late  years  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Are  not  many  of  her  finest  parks,  estates,  and  her 
mansions  which,  perforce,  succumbed  to  this  same  inexorable 
law  ? 

Is  there  not  something  extremely  sad  in  this  order  of  an 
increasing  civilisation.  Britain  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with 
their  landed  proprietors.^  However  much  they  abuse  their 
artistocracy,  they  in  reality  at  heart  are  upholders  of  them. 
Probably  in  a  few  centuries  hence,  when  waifdom  of  our  large 
cities  is  planted  among  the  beautiful  domains,  so  extensively 
placed  all-over  the  kingdom,  we  will  be  nearly  upsides  with  our 
cousins  acro.ss  the  herring  pond.  It  is  comforting  that  the  i3o.ssi- 
bility  is  .so  far  distant. — D.  C. 


Mr  E.  H.  Wilson. 

It  is  very  sati-sfactory  to  learn,  as  we  did  a  day  or  two  ago, 
from  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  (Wilson  being  Messrs. 
Veitch’s  plant  collector  now  in  China),  that  he  has  reached  about 
a  thousand  miles  higher  up  the  Yang-tsze-Kiang  river  than  he 
was  on  his  former  expedition,  and  that  he  is  finding  many  of  the 
subjects  he  went  in  search  of. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  January  26,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  4  p.m.  A  lecture  on 
“Oranges”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  H.  Somers  Rivers,  at  3  o’clock. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  society,  held  on  Tuesday,  January  5, 
fifty-three  new  Fellows  were  elected. 

Obituary :  Mr.  Thomas  Wray. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wray,  late  secretary  to  the  Malton  (Yorks) 
Gala  Committee  died  on  December  18.  This  society  has  been 
established  forty-three  years,  Mr.  Wray  being  secretary  from 
the  commencement,  but  during  the  last  few  years  he  had  the 
help  of  an  assistant  secretary.  Mr.  Wray  resided  at  Old 
Malton,  and  was  for  thirty-six  years  schoolmaster  of  the  parish. 
He  carried  out  his  duties  as  secretary  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
manner,  and  was  held  in  great  esteem,  both  by  committee  and 
exhibitors.  He  was  buried  in  Old  Malton  Churchyard  on 
Monday,  December  21,  this  date  being  his  birthday,  and  had 
he  lived  he  would  have  been  seventy-six  years  of  age. 

Ware  Horticulturists  and  the  New  Hall. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Ware  (Herts)  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  the  question  of  financially  supporting  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  new  hall,  now  being  built  in  London,  was 
discussed,  and  a  resolution  was  passed,  in  wduch  the  members 
pledged  themselves  to  do  all  they  could  to  help.  The  president, 
Mr.  E.  S.  Hanbury,  started  the  subscription  list  by  giving  £1, 
and  all  the  committee  have  since  contributed  towards  the  fund. 
Mr.  G.  Gumbrell  has  kindly  volunteered  to  collect  subscriptions. 
It  is  hoped  that  as  many  as  possible  will  contribute  towards  so 
worthy  an  object.  Any  sum,  however  small,  sent  to  Mr.  Gumbrell, 
Widbury  Lodge,  Ware,  will  be  gratefully  received  and  duly 
acknowledged. — A.  P. 

Departmental  Committee  on  Fruit  Growing  and  the  N.F.G  P. 

Every  member  of  the  National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation 
must  heartily  welcome  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
to  hold  a  Departmental  Inquiry  into  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  fruit  growing  industry  in  this  country.  Of  course,  it  is  a 
matter  which  affects  every  grower,  but  members  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  will  be  justified  in  feeling  with  some  pride  that  they  have 
had  a  hand  in  bringing  it  about,  for  without  wishing  to  claim  more 
credit  than  fairly  belongs  to  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
the  agitation  set  on  foot  by  this  national  society  which  brought 
to  the  minds  of  the  powers  that  be  the  necessity  for  an  exhaustive 
inquiry.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Government  Departments 
rarely  take  action  of  this  kind  without  spontaneous  evidence 
from  the  particular  interest  concerned  that  such  action  is  really 
required,  and  in  this  instance  the  National  Federation  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  furnished  such  evidence.  By  its  deputation  to  the 
Board  of  Railway  General  Managers  which  led  to  some  very  satis¬ 
factory  results,  and  the  public  meetings  it  has  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  it  has  called  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  industry,  and  especially  by  its  frequent  communications 
with  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  have  these  needs  been  impressed 
on  the  late  and  present  heads  of  that  department.  At  the  great 
gathering  at  Maidstone  in  August  last,  the  President  of  the  Board 
was  present  in  person,  delivered  a  most  sympathetic  address,  and 
himself  joined  the  Federation.  Then  we  have  the  fact  that  the 
President  and  two  other  leading  members  of  the  Federation  are 
appointed  as  members  of  the  Committee  of  Inquirj",  Avhich  alone 
should  convince  the  growers  in  general  as  to  what  influence  is 
possessed  by  their  representative  combination.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  grower  can  conscientiously  withhold  his 
support  from  a  body  which  is  so  manifestly  working  for  his  best 
interests.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  and  to  receive 
any  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  forthcoming 
Inquiry  Committee,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  the  proper 
quarter. — A.  T.  Matthews,  Secretary,  N.F.G. F. 
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Retirement  of  Mr.  John  Burn. 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  J.  Burn  is  resigning  his  appoint¬ 
ment  under  the  Corporation  of  Leicester  as  curator  of  the  Abbey 
Park,  and  superintendent  of  the  other  public  parks  and  open 
spaces  in  the  borough,  is  just  made.  It  is  twenty-two  years 
since  Mr.  Burn  took  service  under  the  Corporation,  and  during 
that  time  he  has  laid  out  some  five  hundred  acres  of  pai'ks  and 
open  spaces,  beside.s  planting  miles  of  streets  in  the  borough. 
Few  towns  have  been  so  beautified  in  this  way  as  Leicester,  and 
the  great  industrial  population  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
parks  by  thronging  them  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  favour¬ 
able.  The  Abbey  Park,  in  which  Mr.  Burn  has  his  residence, 
has  been  particularly  his  pride,  and  it  is  always  a  source  of 
attraction  to  townspeople  even  in  winter.  In  all  probability 
Mr.  Burn’s  future  home  will  be  in  the  North.  By  his  retirement 
the  Corporation  of  Leicester  loses  an  efficient  public  servant,  and 
the  Abbey  Park  flower  show  an  able  superintendent.  This  was 
the  creation  of  Mr.  Burn,  and  it  was  always  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  hiin  that  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  gathering 
about  him  many  friends  as  exhibitors  and  judges.  The  generous 
hospitality  dispensed  by  Mrs.  Burn  on  such  occasions,  and  her 
invariable  kindness  and  attention  to  her  many  horticultural 
visitors  wull  long  be,  borne  in  kindly  remembrance. 

Bournemouth  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  members  of  the  above  association 
w’as  held  at  the  Quadrant  Restaurant  on  January  5,  when  the 
president  of  the  association,  T.  J.  Hankinson,  Esq.,  J.P., 
occupied  the  chair.  The  company  included  the  Mayor  of  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  who  is  a  vice-president  of  the  association ;  also  Aider- 
man  Davis,  Councillors  Rolls  and  Hutchings ;  Messrs.  J.  Berry, 
H.  Harris,  C.  Stewart,  J.  Sw^aflield,  and  W.  Watts;  vice-i3resi- 
dent,  and  about  seventy  members.  Mr.  H.  G.  Cox,  from  Read¬ 
ing,  and  Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  from  Wimborne,  were  also  present. 
An  excellent  dinner  was  provided,  and  tlie  tables  were  gaily 
decorated  witli  flowers  by  the  Messrs.  Watts.  The  loyal  toasts 
having  been  honoured,  the  treasurer,  Mr.  F.  W.  George,  on 
behalf  of  the  members,  asked  Air.  J.  B.  Stevenson  to  accept, 
in  recognition  of  the  valuable  services  he  has  rendered  to  the 
association  for  sixteen  years  as  hon.  secretary,  a  gold  watch, 
wuth  the  hope  that  he  would  continue  the  secretaryship  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  president.  Mayor,  and  other  speakers 
having  congratulated  the  recipient,  IMr.  Stevenson  suitably 
replied,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  pleasantly  spent  in 
toast  and  song. 

Edinburgh  Market  Gardeners. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Market  Gardeners’ 
Association  w'as  held  recently.  The  chairman,  in  review'ing 
the  progress  of  the  past  year,  said  that  everything  had  gone 
on  in  a  nice,  smooth  way,  without  a  single  jarring  note.  The 
whole  revenue  of  the  market  for  the  year  had  been  £4,033, 
an  increase  of  £378  over  the  previous  year.  The  market 
gardeners’  contribution  to  the  income  liad  decreased  by 
£16  13s.,  principally  on  account  of  so  many  of  the  wdiolesale 
men  leaving  the  market  for  a  time.  These  had  now'  returned, 
however,  and  there  w'as  every  prospect  that  the  ensuing  year 
w'ould  be  as  successful  as  former  years.  Councillor  Waterston, 
on  behalf  of  the  Alarkets  Committee,  said  he  w'as  glad  to  hear 
that  there  were  no  complaints  to  make.  The  Alarkets  Com¬ 
mittee  had  always  found  the  gardeners’  executive  willing  to 
meet  them  in  the  most  amicable  spirit.  Mr.  Isaac  Connell, 
S.S.C.,  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  statement  with  regard  to  railway  rates  as  they  affected 
market  gardeners,  and  intimated  that  the  Scotti.sh  Chamber 
of  Agriculture  had  resolved  to  co-operate  w'ith  the  market 
gardeners  in  securing  more  favourable  terms  in  this  matter. 
He  pointed  out  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  association  with 
the  Chamber  in  the  protection  of  mutual  interests.  It  W'as 
unanimously  agreed  to  become  affiliated  to  the  Scottish  Chamber 
of  Agriculture.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  James  Sinclair,  East 
Linton,  seconded  by  Air.  James  AIathie.son,  Dean,  Edinburgh, 
it  W'as  agreed  to  appoint  a  correspondent  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Air.  Scarlett,  treasurer,  presented  the  financial 
report,  which  showed  an  income  on  the  year’s  w'orking  of 
£62  7s.  3d.,  and  an  expenditure  of  £16  6s.  4d.,  leaving  a  credit 
balance  of  £46  Os.  lid.  The  meeting  unanimously  agreed  to 


give  a  sum  of  £20  to  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  to  bo  used  as  prizes  in.  their  forthcoming  international 
show'.  Air.  Peter  Gemmell  was  unanimously  re-elected  .secretary. 

Fortunes  in  Flowers. 

Air.  Harry  Green,  the  manager  of  Robert  Green,  Limited,  the 
w'ell-known  society  florists,  states  that  £1,000  is  quite  an 
ordinary  price  for  West  End  society  people  to  lay  out  upon  the 
embellishment  of  their  rooms  on  the  night  of  a  ball. 

Croydon  Gardeners. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Croydon  and  District  Horticul¬ 
tural  Alutual  Improvement  Society  was  held  on  January  6.  The 
Society  is  in  an  excellent  financial  condition,  being  able  to 
carry  forward  a  good  substantial  balance  for  the  coming  year. 
Nineteen  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  lectures  and  papers 
relating  to  horticulture  w'ere  given,  and  in  each  instance  have 
been  of  the  usual  high  standard.  Two  evenings  were  devoted 
to  “Discussions,”  which  proved  very  instructive.  The  exhibits 
displayed  at  the  meetings  w'ere  much  appreciated.  The  Society 
is  grateful  to  Air.  J.  H.  Baldock  for  kind  assistance  w'ith  the 
lantern  illustrations.  The  essay  competition,  the  first  prize  of 
which  was  gratefully  accepted  from  Air.  J.  J.  Reid,  w'as  won 
by  Air.  A.  Aliddleton,  and  Air.  T.  W.  Briscoe  .secured  second 
prize,  kindly  contributed  by  Air.  P.  F.  Bunyard.  The  collect¬ 
ing-box  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  when  opened  w'as  found 
to  contain  £2  Os.  6d.,  and  the  committee  have  duly  forw'arded 
this  amount,  with  the  Society’s  best  w'i.shes,  to  the  secretary  of 
that  institution.  Air.  B.  Wynne.  The  resignation  of  Air.  F. 
Lloyd  as  president,  owung  to  his  many  duties  preventing  him 
from  devoting  his  time  to  the  Society,  is  deeply  regretted,  hut 
we  are  glad  to  say  he  remains  a  vice-president.  From  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  w'C  are  receiving  valuable 
help  by  way  of  leaflets  illustrating  different  insect  pests  and 
diseases  pertaining  to  plant  life,  with  proved  remedies  to  combat 
them,  and  these  are  distributed  to  members  at  the  meetings. 
The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  on  February  10. 

Booming  Potatoes. 

With  regard  to  the  principle  of  getting  hold  of  a  new  variety 
of  Potato,  and  “  a.scribing  to  it  exceptional  properties,  in  the 
hope  of  doing  a  little  ‘flat-catching’  whilst  the  fever  runs  high,” 
we  may  state  some  facts,  whose  accuracy  may  be  vouched  for.  In 
the  autumn  of  last  year  a  Scottish  agriculturi.st,  who  has  a  great 
rep'dtation  as  a  grower  of  seed  Potatoes,  was  visited  by  two  exten¬ 
sive  Potato  growens  from  the  South  of  England.  The  Saxon 
visitors  were  shown  all  round  the  farm  and  the  Potato  fiekls, 
where  they  saw  great  crops  of  several  different  varieties.  They 
W'ere  also  shown  a  number  of  smaller  plots  of  new  varieties,  some 
of  which  had  been  raised  on  the  place,  and  had  not  then  been  i3ut 
on  the  market.  The  visitors  were  particularly  struck  w'ith  the 
ci’opping  quality  and  fine  .shape  of  one  of  these  irew  varieties,  and 
they  made  a  tempting  bid  to  buy  the  stock  outright,  but  that 
offer  was  refused..  The  visitors  then  unfolded  their  plans.  They 
said  there  w'as  undoubtedly  a  fortune  in  the  new'  variety  if  it 
was  properly  handled  and  boomed,  and  to  that  end  they  proposed 
that  the  grower,  who  had  a  name  that  could  be  conjured  w'ith  in 
Potato-growing  circles,  should  form  a  syndicate  along  with  them 
for  booming  that  variety,  the  profits  of  the  business  to  be  equally 
divided.  According  to  the  modus  operandi  which  the  visitors 
proposed,  they  would  send  the  raiser  “  dummy  ”  cheques  for 
fabulous  sums  in  nominal  payment  of  small  parcels  of  seed,  and 
these  “  dummy  ”  cheques  would  be  shown  round  the  market  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith.  Then  the  Press  W'as  to  be  utili.sed  to  the 
full  in  the  way  of  feeding  the  readers  of  the  agricultural  and 
other  papers  w'ith  fairy  tales  as  to  the  “exceptional  properties”  of 
this  new'  variety,  and  the  wonderful  prices  which  were  being  paid 
by  means  of  these  “  dummy  ”  chec]ues  for  small  parcels  of  these 
“  Apples  of  the  earth,”  which  were  more  valuable  than  even  the 
golden  Apples  of  4:he  Hesperides.  The  profits  of  the  business 
would  be  great,  and  well  worth  the  sacrifice  of  honour  and  prin¬ 
ciple  involved.  But  the  scheme  did  not  come  off,  as  the  raiser  of 
the  new'  variety  promptly  told  his  visitors  that  he  was  not  dis- 
Xrosed  to  enter  the  “  flat-catching  ”  business.  These  were  not  the 
precise  w'ords  msec!  by  the  grower,  but  they  were  to  the  same 
effect,  only  they  were  much  more  emphatic. — (“  North  British 
Agriculturist.”) 
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The  Seed  Order. 


Tlie  daily  post  brings  frequent  reminders  of  the  circle  of  time 
whicli  lias  been  spent,  and  the  pressing  duty  of  once  more  com¬ 
piling  the  seed  order  for  the  current  year’s  use.  That  duty 
makes  a  varied  iniin-ess  on  the  mind  of  those  responsible — to 
some  there  is  a  feeling  of  almost  painfid  anxiety,  to  others  such 
sentiment  would  probably  appear  strange. 

A  general  survey  of  the  catalogues  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  in  the  matter  of  novelty  thei'e  is  no  laxity  permitted  on 
the  part  of  liybridists  and  specialists,  but  rather  progress  seems 
written  plainly  on  the  signal  of  time.  Few  can  remember  a 
time  when  so  much  has  been  said,  so  much  written,  and  so 
much  money  speculated  on 

P0T.\T0ES 

as  during  the  pa.st  year,  nor  peihaps  were  there  ever  so  many 
high-class  novelties  wrestling  one  against  the  other  for  fame. 
Northern  Star  seems  to  have  been  the  pioneer  for  this’  craze 
in  Potato  speculations,  and  though  a  few  adverse  opinions  are 
now  and  again  heard,  generally  the  verdict  is  a  favourable  one, 
both  as  affecting  its  cropping  and  disease-resisting  capacities. 
The  last  two  seasons  have  iDroduced  such  poor  returns  for  the 
Potato  grower  that  these  new  discoveries  justify  their  name 
and  fame  if,  as  is  generally  admitted,  they,  as  seedlings,  are 
disease-proof,  give  prodigious  crops  of  good  table  quality.  It 
is  just  the  fact  of  the  proverbially  light  crops  of  the  last  two 
years  which  stimulates  the  purchase  of  the  newcomers  at  fancy 
prices.  The  passion  thus  aroused  seems  to  have  resolved  itself 
into  fashion,  for  after  all  the  purchases  of  these  novelties  are 
in  thousands  of  case  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  limit  of 
weight,  and  so  many  buy  to  keep  pace  with,  or  to  outdo,  one’s 
neighbour.  The  fabulous  prices  paid  for  the  latest  newcomer, 
Eldorado,  is  almost  staggering,  and  presumably  it  must  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  few  for  some  time  yet.  Sutton’s  Discovery 
has  evidently  made  a  wonderful  imijression,  as  in.stanced  by 
demand  even  before  catalogues  were  issued.  Sir  John  Llewelyn, 
Evergood,  Edward  VII.,  The  Factor,  and  Toogood’s  Tremendous 
are  a  few  which  are  finding  willing  purchasers. 

Pe.\s. 

These,  which  are  generally  so  foremost,  seem  overshadowed 
by  the  boom  of  Potatoes,  and  do  not  seem  alile  to  support  their 
self-imposed  importance  for  the  moment.  It  \vill  be  otherwise 
when  the  vigil  of  June  appears.  Peas  will  be  equal  Avith 
Potatoes  then,  boomed  or  otherAA'ise.  As  the  best  of  the 
season’s  productions  are  generally  illustrated  and  given  in 
prominent  type  by  all  good  .seedsmen,  it  is  scarcely  a  necessil,/ 
to  “gather  them  up”  at  pre.sent.  They  are  so  easy  to 
distinguish. 

When  one  stood  and  surveyed  the  AA’onderful  array  of  vege¬ 
tables  at  the  late  ChisAA’ick  SIioaa',  the  thought  must  have 
stiMick  many  hoAV  excellent  AA-ere  the  Leeks,  Iioaa’  ma.ssive  and 
AA'ell  blanched  Avere  they.  Dobbies,  of  Rothesay,  seem  to  lead 
the  vair  in  the  matter  of  Leek  strains,  their  Champion  and 
International  finding  many  adherents.  The  Lyon  and  Ayton 
Castle  are  older  favoui-ites,  and  Holborn  Model  of  more  recent 

Seakale, 

AA'hich  had  so  long  and  undi.sturbed  a  history,  seems  to  have 
found  a  loophole  through  AA'hich  to  enter  the  arena  of  novelty. 
Lily  White,  it  is  true,  has  been  Avith  us  for  some  time,  but  that 
no  longer  holds  first  place,  since  Beddard’s  Improved  and 
Lobbies’  Solid  Ivory  are  brought  out  as  likely  rivals.  Seakale 
is  so  important  a  Avinter  vegetable  that  the  AA'onder  is  not  that 
a  stir  is  noAV  being  made,  but  that  it  should  so  long  have 
remained  unnoticed  by  the  hybridist.  What  is  badly  needed 
is  a  A'ariety  that  can  be  more  readily  forced  in  early  AA'inter. 

Vegetable  Maurows 

are  sIoav  to  SAA-ell  their  numbers  compared  to  Cucumbers ;  King’s 
Acre  Cream,  Dobbie’s  Prolific  and  Toogood’s  Perfection  are  a 
trio  of  up-to-date  Mai'roAAS'  that  those  not  satisfied  AAuth  the 
old  oi'der  may  sid)stitute.  Though  important  as  a  Avinter 
vegetable,  Parsnips 

do  not  receive  .such  devotion  as  do  some  other  vegetables,  nor 
do  their  names,  like  MarroAvs,  increase  as  do  those  of  Peas, 
Sutton’s  Intermediate  is  a  neAV  type,  and  for  heavy  ground 
AA'here  the  Parsnip  gives  so  much  trouble  at  digging  time  it 
should  be  valuable  for  the  shortness  of  its  root.  Tender  and 
True,  Holborn  MarroAA',  Toogood’s  Globe,  and  Jersey  MarroAv 
may  be  named  as  an  advance  on  the  old  strains  of  HoIIoaa’ 
Ci'OAA'n,  once  .so  familiar. 

Cucumbers. 

One  can  scarcely  find  the  goal  to  pitch  fpr  the  best  exhibition 
Cucumber,  as  there  i.s  so  much  desire  for  iicaa'  names  and  fresh 
stocks.  Every  Day  is  an  undoubtedly  good  one,  even  if  not 
rightly  named ;  Peerless,  Model,  Excelsior,  and  Lord  Roberts 
are  some  that  have  established  records,  and  one  might  go  on 
indefinitely  finding  others.  For  the  every  day  of  AA'inter, 
Cardiff  Castle,  Sion  House,  or  Telegraph  mav  .still  be  reckoned 
as  desirable. -W.  S.  continued.) 


Happy-Go-Lucky  Fruit  Culture. 


The  pithy  note  of  “  Patriot,”  on  page  9,  affords  yet  another 
instance  of  carelessness,  as  well  as  ignorance,  in  regard  to  fruit 
growing;  and  although,  fortunately,  many  can  point  to  the  im¬ 
provement  which  is  gradually  (too  gradually)  taking  place  in 
regard  to  such  matters,  there  still  remains  a  gigantic  task  to 
accomplish  before  it  will  be  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception, 
to  meet  Avitli  orchards  and  fruit  plantations  managed  as  they 
should  be.  I  think  it  is  more  often  due  to  sheer  carelessnes-s 
than  to  want  of  knpAAdedge  that  such  slipshod  methods  are 
pursued,  for  the  facilities  for  obtaining  information  on  such 
inatters  are  now  so  good  that  no  one  has  any  excuse  for  pleading 
Ignorance.  One  Avould  think  that  before  any  sane  man  sunk 
money  in  fruit  growing  every  effort  would  be  made  to  obtain 
the  best  possible  advice  in  regard  to  A'arieties,  methods  of  soil 
preparation,  and  planting.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  too  common 
idea  is  to  buy  trees  as  cheaply  as  pos.sible,  stick  them  into  the 
ground  by  any  method  that  does  not  draiA'  largely  upon  the 
purse,  and  then  find  comfort  in  the  hope  that,  as  it  is  a  “fruit 
groAvmg  di, strict  ”  the  trees  will  be  sure  to  “do”  all  right. 

During  the  last  four  years  I  have  Avatched  Avith  disgust  an 
attempt  at  Plum  groAving,  in  a  district  Avhere  they  as  a  rule 
succeed  splendidly.  The  trees  I  refer  to  were  planted  four  years 
ago.  CoiTi  had  been  grown  on  the  land  during  the  previous 
summer,  and  after  it  Avas  cut,  grass  grcAv  betAveen  the  stubble. 
In  the  autumn  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  Avere  planted  with 
young  trees  of  no  particular  shape,  for  they  were  neither 
standards  nor  bushes,  but  in  all  respects  “naturally”  groAAii 
weaklings.  Without  any  furtheir  soil  preparation  very  small 
shalloAv  holes  AA'ere  dug  and  the  roots  of  the  trees  pushed  into 
them  and  covered  AA'ith  .soil,  AA'hich  AA’as  firmly  trO'dden.  Since 
that  time  nothing  further  appears  to  have  been  done ;  they  are 
still  perfectly  naturally  grown  trees,  but,  oh!  so  small  and 
weakly,  very  little  bigger  than  Avhen  they  AA'ere  planted.  And 
this  is  the  Avay  in  Avhich  money  is  wasted  on  fruit  groAving  in 
enlightened  England. 

The  only  satisfactory  AAay  of  putting  matters  right  in  the 
above  case  aa'ouIcI  be  to  take  up  the  AA'hole  of  the  trees,  make 
large  holes,  enrich  the  soil  with  a  moderate  amount  of  well 
decayed  dung,  then  replant  the  best  of  the  trees,  and  replace 
the  remainder  Avith  good  specimens.  Then,  if  the  soil  were 
cultivated  round  the  trees  for  a  feAV  years,  there  Avould  be  some 
prospect  of  success.  But,  look  at  the  AA'aste  of  money;  four 
years  lost,  and  the  expense  of  planting  tAvice. — Briton. 

- - 

Brussels  Sprout,  Sutton’s  Exhibition. 

To  gardeners  Avho  liaim  not  yet  tried  the  above  variety,  let 
me  bring  it  to  tbeir  notice.  From  plants  raised  under  glass  last 
January  Ave  liaAm  been  picking  pecks  of  fine  sprouts  every  day 
since  September  last,  and  are  still  picking.  Of  a  robust  con¬ 
stitution  without  being  coarse,  the  plants  are  about  3ft  high,  the 
stems  being  thickly  covered  Avith  large  solid  sprouts,  AAdiich 
rernain  firm  for  a  long  time,  AA'hile  the  flavour  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  Gardeners  Avho  have  large  establi.shments  to  supply 
AA'ith  A'egetables  AA'ill  find  the  above  one  of  the  mo.st  reliable  and 
profitable  Brussels  Sprouts  extant — at  least,  that  is  the  experience 
of— WiLMOT  H.  T’ates,  Rothei'field  Park,  Alton,  Hants. 


Chrysanthemum  Critique  Controversy. 

I  crave  small  space  in  the  “  Journal  ”  to  reply  briefly  to 
Messrs.  Jefferies  and  Wells’  notes  on  p.  578, '\’’ol.  47.  I  aa'III  not 
occupy  much  .space,  as  but  little  fre.sli  argument  is  introduced, 
and  I  think  but  little  of  the  value  of  the  third  per-son’s  opinion. 
Mr.  Jefferies  says  Guy  Hamilton  Avas  shoAA  n  at  Birmingham  Sin 
in  diameter  and  as  much  as  9in  deep.  So  one  of  the  judges  in¬ 
formed  him !  And  this  “  disposes  of  ‘  Sadoc’s  ’  assertion  ”  that 
this  variety  Avas  classed  amongst  the  non-successful  sorts  of  last 
year!!  Noaa',  Avhat  are  the  facts  about  the  Birmingham  SIioav? 
Why,  Guy  Hamilton  is  simply  named  tAvice  throughout  the 
exhibition,  and  each  time  without  comment.  I  also  note  that  if 
this  variety  competed  in  the  class  for  any  AA'hite  floAA'ered  Amriety 
it  AA'as  not  eA'en  placed!  I  Avonder  if  the  authority  quoted  really 
did  measure  the  bloom,  or  only  mentally  noted  it?  After  all, 
one  SAvalloAv  does  not  make  a  summer.  Regarding  Exmouth 
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Rival,  the  Chrysanthemum  Analysis  compiled  by  Mr.  Molyneux, 
which  I  have  read  to-day  with  much  interest,  shows  what  the 
forty  electors  think  of  this  variety.  I  note  it  is  not  even  men¬ 
tioned.  Surely,  then,  I  was  not  so  far  wrong  after  all? 

Mr.  Jefferies  quotes  Mr.  Kenyou  as  having  a  fine  lot  of 
Madame  Herrewege.  I  note  he  was  second  in  the  great  vase 
class  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  also  second  to  Mr.  Mease  for 
48  Japanese;  yet,  strange  to  say,  your  reporter  altogether  failed 
to  note  these  “  magnificent  re-sults,”  and  I  have  always  thought 
him  a  bit  smart  in  reporting.  Seldom  does  he  miss  “  magnificent 
objects  ”(!)  I,  too,  Mr.  Jefferies,  judged  this  variety  by  results 
which  were  not  ‘‘  magnificent.”  I  am  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Jefferies 
does  admit  that  Mons.  L.  Remy  has  not  been  shown  much  this 
year.  It  is  of  the  present-day  actions  I  take  exception  to,  for 
many  things  happened  last  year  that  never  will  again. 

Oh!  Mr.  Jefferies!  Lily  Mountford  really  is  “washy,”  then? 
Is  a  fortnight  a  long  time  for  a  bloom  to  last  in  good  condition  ? 
Fancy  cultivators  spending  eleven  months  for  a  fortnight’s  dis¬ 
play!  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Jefferies,  upon  producing  J.  R. 
Ilpton  at  the  N.C.S.  show  so  fine.  Without  wishing  to  depre¬ 
ciate  the  quality  of  those  shown  in  the  first  prize  vase  class.  I 
note  the  “  Journal  ”  report  says,  “  The  latter  two  were  good,” 
alluding  to  Geo.  Penford  and  Madame  P.  Radaelli ;  further 
comment  is  needless.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Jefferies  that  Lady 
Cranston  is  a  lovely  flower. 

Mr.  Wells  advances  nothing  of  a  tangible  nature  to  enable  me 
to  reply  to  him  in  sound  argument.  I  always  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  man  who  cannot  advance  matter  of  a  tangible 
character  may  have  got  a  bit  mixed  in  his  notes,  and  when  he 
reads  correctly  the  “  proof  ”  he  may  find  that  others  are  wrong, 
and  not — Sadoc. 

[This  letter,  unfortunately,  has  been  held  over. — Ed.] 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas  for  Tomatoes. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  through  the  meditim  of  the 
Journal  if  an  application  of  slaked  lime  would  be  of  beiietic  to 
the  ground  inside  market  Tomato  houses?  [See  Answers  to 
Correspondents. — Ed.]  The  coming  season  will  be  our  second, 
and  the  ground  was  old  pasture  last  spring.  A  heavy  mulch¬ 
ing  of  decayed  manure  was  given  after  the  first  truss  of 
Tomatoes  was  set,  during  the  summer.  If  you  think  it  would 
not  do  harm  to  the  crop  this  summer  will  you  inform  me  what 
quantity  to  apply?  I  may  add  that  we  had  a  crop  of  eleven 
tons  out  of  five  houses.  Each  house  is  150ft  long  by  15ft  wide, 
and  there  are  eight  rows  of  plants  in  each  house,  four  rows  on 
each  side  of  the  central  path.  Can  you  inform  me  if  this  is  a 
record,  or  if  they  grow’  heavier  crops  in  the  south  of  England? 

I  may  say  also  that  I  think  we  are  the  first  in  Scotland  to  nse 
the  “  Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas  ”  as  a  fumigator.  We  were  suffer¬ 
ing  from  an  attack  of  white  fly,  and  the  result  of  using  the  gas 
was  disastrous  to  the  flies,  as  they  wmre  killed  in  thousands,  and 
the  ground  was  wdiite  in  some  places  with  the  dead.  The  low’ 
cost  of  fumigating  is  an  advantage,  as  it  amounts  to  about  two 
shillings  per  house  of  150ft  by  15ft.  It  is  very  dangerous  to 
use,  and  this  may  keep  it  from  coming  into  general  use  among 
gardeners  and  ow'ners  of  glass  houses.— R.  Ij.,  Ayrshire,  N.B. 


Trade  v.  Private  Exhibitors. 

This  vexed  question  appears  likely  to  go  on  indefinitely 
without  finding  unanimity  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  exhilntors. 
For  those  who  are  objectors  there  is  some  consolation  in  the 
knowdedge  that  few’  of  the  trade  growers  compete  against 
private  grow’ers.  That  the  latter  can,  and  do,  hold  their  ow;<i 
in  cases  where  no  expense  is  spared  to  provide  the  equipment 
necessary,  may  be  taken  for  granted.  Mr.  Vallis  has  had  a 
i-emarkably  successful  career,  yet  even  this  envied  grower  htis 
suffered  defeat,  and  will  no  doubt  again  if  he  continues  as  an 
exliibitor.  The  unfairness  comes  in  in  such  case  w’here  the 
small  grower  has  to  compete  with  his  trade  rival  in  open  com¬ 
petition.  The  ambition  of  the  small  grow’er  may  be  as  keen 
as  his  opponent’s,  but  his  duties  and  equipment  would  not 
compare,  nor  would  he  have  the  advantage  of  novelty,  w’hich 
counts  for  so  much  in  Chrysanthemum  exhibits.  Where  in¬ 
justice  steps  in  is  in  those  cases  w’here  no  provision  is  made  for 
the  small  grower  independeiW  of  the  fl’rade.  The  private 
growers  who  can  produce  from  500  to  1,000  plants  for  specimen 
blooms  do  not  complain  of  having  to  meet  trade  exhibitors. 

“Fairness”  may  a.ssure  him.self  that  there  is  no  absolute  ' 
necessity  for  tradesmen  to  compete,  and  so  long  as  the  finances 
of  many  autumn  exhibitions  remain  in  their  present  state  there 
is  no  hope  of  getting  competitive  classes  set  apart  foi-  trade 
growers  to  compete,  as  he  suggests,  one  against  the  other. 
Without  making  a  careful  perusal  of  the  many  reports  of 
November  shows,  it  coidd  not  be  estimated  to  what  extent 
the  tradesmen  are  succe.ssfnl  in  competitions;  but  my  ow;.i 


observation  and  feeling  is  that  the  trade  competitor  is  in  a 
v’ery  minor  position.  I  well  remember  more  than  twenty-fivc' 
years  since  a  case  where  a  iiurserynian  employed  an  expert 
almost  expressly  for  Chrysanthemuin  exhibitions.  One  of  bis 
strongest  opponents  was  a  quarryman  possessing  but  one  small 
greenhouse,  yet  on  show  day  one  was  as  good  as  tlie  other, 
and  shared  prizes  without  prepbnderance  in  the  trade  grow’er’s 
successes.  The  same  quarryman  competed  for  many  years  with 
success  again.st  numbers  of  gardeners  haviirg  far  greater  accom¬ 
modation.-  W\ 

Ordering  Fruit  Trees. 

Every  garden  in  wdiich  fruit  trees  are  grown  will  need,  if 
not  an  annual  addition,  at  any  rate,  a  purchase  of  a  few  to 
replace  old,  wqrn-qut,  or  worthless  trees,  and  with  so  many 
sterling  novelties  in  the  market  there  is  a  desire  in  some 
instances  to  inve.st,  with  the  view  of  being  just  a  little  up-to- 
date.  A  curious  and  an  undesirable  experience  in  my  case 
marked  the  planting  time,  in  that  no  less  than  three  large 
nurserynien’.s  catalogues  were  consulted  and  selections  made, 
yet  from  neither  could  be  had  the  varieties  I  had  ordered,  or 
which  were  enumerated.  In  one  instance  out  of  eighteen  sorts 
selected  from  a  catalogue,  only  one  could  be  supplied.  Instead 
of  agreeing  to  substituted  trees  I  preferred  to  try  elsewhere 
for  the  varieties  I  wanted. 

Accordingly  a  selection  was  made  from  another  list,  modified 
to  suit  the  catalogue  in  hand.  Strange  as  it  .seems  I  got  but 
very  little  more  success,  and  the  same  course  was  repeated  and 
carried,  even  to  the  fourth  nur.sery,  before  I  could  get  my  .small 
order  complete,  and  then  even  I  had  to  abandon  several  hoped- 
for  varieties,  though  they  had  places  in  the  several  catalogues. 
If  this  is  a  common  experience  with  other  planters  it  is  high 
time  nur.serynien,  in.stead  of  making  up  catalogues  of  names 
representing  imaginary  stock,  they  would  save  themselves  and 
their  clients  much  trouble  and  annoyance  by  carefully  revising 
catalogues  and  excluding  those  names  which  do  not  represent 
trees  available  or  in  stock. — Planter. 


The  Weather  of  1879  and  1903. 

I  have  seen  a  good  many  comparisons  of  the  weather  of  the 
pa.st  year  with  that  of  1879,  and  statements  made  that  for  rain, 
cold,  and  general  disaster  1903  was  the  worst  year  of  the  two. 
As  I  very  well  remember  the  terrible  year  of  ’79,  and  have 
made  daily  notes  of  wind  and  weather  since  1867,  tho\igh  1 
have  never  kept  a  rain-gauge,  it  may  interest  the  readers  of 
the  Journal  to  learn  why  I  consider  ’79  to  have  been  the  worst 
year  of  the  two. 

My  notes,  as  I  did  not  and  do  not  measure  the  fain,  have, 
of  cour.se,  no  scientific  value;  they  only  convey  the  genera! 
impression  on  one  who  has  been  interested  in  weather  matter:; 
all  his  life,  and  generally  would  only  refer  to  rain  in  the  day¬ 
time.  Premising  that  I  live  in  the  driest  part  of  England, 
where  the  average  rainfall  is,  I  believe,  Avell  under  20in,  I  find 
I  recorded  rain  or  snow  on  148  days  iii  1879,  and  on  104  onlv 
in  1903. 

In  1879  there  were  only  16  days  on  which  snow  or  rain  fell 
during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  and  then  only  in 
small  quantities — it  is  this  fact,  no  doubt,  that  has  enabled  1903 
to  beat  it  in  actual  rainfall.  It  was  the  entire  alrsence  of 
summer  heat  that  made  1879  such  a  disastrous  year,  when  corn 
and  the  other  fruits  of  the  earth  never  had  a  chance.  I  find  in 
my  notes  only  three  fine  days  in  June,  -July,  and  August,  and 
two  of  these  were  the  29th  and  30th  of  August.  Well  I  re¬ 
member  going  to  church  on  Ea.ster  Hay,  April  13,  in  6in  of  snow, 
and  seeing  men  mowing  Barley  in  September  in  jmuring  rain, 
and  carting  it  as  it  was  cut,  for  it  never  was  and  never  could 
have  been  worth  anything  owing  to  the  absence  of  sun.  I  have 
a  note  against  July  28  of  “  No  hay  cut  yet.” 

Now  in  1903  we  had,  considerinti  the  rainfall,  a  good  amount 
of  sun— there  was  sun  almost  every  day  when  it  was  not  rain¬ 
ing—  and  especially  we  had  magnificent  weather,  without  a  drop 
of  rain,  from  June  20  to  July  12,  the  critical  time  for  the  corn, 
which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  such  corn  as  was  got  in  here 
in  good  time  was  of  very  good  quality.  No  such  thing  was 
known  in  1879  ;  the  grain  never  had  a  chance  of  being  properly 
formed.  I  find  only  two  days  in  1879  marked  as  “Fine,  hot” 
(not  being  70deg  or  over  in  shade),  and  no  le.ss  than  twenty- 
three  in  1903.  i  began  Rose  showing  in  1879,  and  cannot  say 
how  manv  times  the  season  (t.c.,  last  week  in  .June  and  two 
first  in  .inly)  has  pas.sed  over  without  any  rain  to  cause  i)rotec- 
tion  to  be  needed  for  the  blooms,  but  I  am  quite  sure  1903  was 
the  first  for  a  good  many  years.  In  short,  though  there  may 
have  been  more  rainfall  in  1903  (most  sorely  needed,  for  our 
springs  are  at  last  restored  to  the  level  of  ten  yeai's  ago)  I 
am  sure  that  1879  was  very  much  colder  and  more  uncongenial 
to  vegetation  and  life  of  all  sorts.— W.  R.  R.villem. 
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Two  Decorative  Varieties. 


The  two  we  figure  are  fine  decorative  Chrysanthemum;^ — 
Carrie  is  one  of  Wells’  new  early-flowering  introductions,  of  a 
rich,  l)right  yellow;  while  pompon  Prince  "Victor  is  one  of  the 
best  in  its  section,  and  is  coloured  dark  maroon. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Analysis. 

Growers  of  the,  ‘‘  Mum  ”  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  are  certainly  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Molyneux  and  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  for  the  excellent 
analysis  given  in  the  copy  closing  the  year  1903.  No  doubt 
many  will  treasure  that  issue  and  keep  it  as  a  useful  reference 
for  future  use.  England,  .Wales,  and  Scotland  are  all  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  analysis,  but  why,  Mr.  Molyneux,  have  you 
omitted  “  dear  ould  Oireland  ”  ?  There  are  some  excellent  ex¬ 
ponents  of  tlio  cult  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  another  year  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  they  should  be  represented. 

Referring  to  the  analysis,  there  are  one  or  two  varieties  we 
expected  to  have  seen  in  different  position.  From  what  we 
have  seen  of  Miss  Elsie  Fulton  in  Scotland  this  j^ear  we  had 
expected  to  have  seen  it  higher  in  the  list.  Mrs".  Greenfield, 
too,  has  been  fine  in  the  North.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Carnot 
family  have  fallen  out  of  the  running  almost  altogether  among 
Scotch  growers,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Edwin  Molyneux.  ° 

Tho  Morel  family  and  Mutual  Friend,  onco'  so  popular,  have 
also  now  to  take  a  back  seat,  not  coming  up  to  exhibition  size. 
Amongst  whites,  Madame  Cadbury,  Miss  Nellie  Pockett,  and 
Miss  Alice  Byron  are  still  in  high  esteem. 

Decorative  varieties  are  now  much  in  demand,  and  no  doubt 
there  will  be  many  anxiously  awaiting  a  reply  to  Sir.  W.  D. 
Whittaker’s  request.  Popular  sorts  in  this  'locality  are  La 
Triomphante  and  its  sport,  Mrs.  Kirk;  Miss  Watson,  Ryecroft 
Glory,  M  illiam  Holmes,  John  Shrimpton,  Nivens,  Pride  cf  Rye- 
croft .  W .  H.  Lincoln,  Madame  Phillipe  Rivoire,  and  L.  Canning. 
Single  varieties,  too,  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular,  and 
rightly  so,  as  they  are  so  graceful  and  lend  themselves  to  every 
form  of  decoration.  The  two  sorts  we  find  most  useful  are  Mary 
Anderson  and  Annie  Holden ;  Purity  has  not  come  up  to  our 
expectations,  and  will  be  discarded. — Aibyn,  Bridge  of  Earn. 


In  reading  tho  above,  one  or  two  points  rather  struck  me. 
First  of  all,  the  very  great  help  it  must  be  to  growers  living 
in  somewhat  out  of  the  way  districts,  whose  experience  of  shows 
is  perhaps  limited  to  one  or  two  at  the  most.  It  also  gives  an 
opportunitj'  of  seeing  how  far  one’s  own  judgment  is  in 
accordance  with  that  of  men  O'f  vast  experience  and  discern¬ 
ment. 

I  think  where  varieties  are  synonymous  the  votes  might  be 
bracketed,  as  in  the  case  of  Miss  E.  Fulton  and  Princess  Alice 
of  Monaco.  Miss  Mildred  Ware  tops  the  list  of  new  varieties 
with  twenty-seven  votes,  yet  only  polls  seventeen  votes  for  the 
best  fifty,  one  less  than  IMrs.  F.  W.  Tallis,  which  receives 
twenty-four  votes  as  a  novelty.  Hy.  Perkins  receives  twenty- 
two  votes  as  a  new  variety,  but  seemingly  six  of  the  voters  do 
good  enough  to  be  included  in  the  larger  list.  Miss 
Olive  Miller  received  an  exactly  proportionate  number  of  votes, 
VIZ.,  sixteen  and  ten. 

F.  S.  ^  allis  received  thirty-seven  and  nineteen  votes,  and 
occupies  fourth  place  in  each,  being  beaten  as  a  noveltv  by 
Miss  M.  A\  are,  AIis.  F.  M .  ^  allis,  and  Hv.  Perkins,  whose 
positions  are  forty-nine,  forty-eight,  and  fifty-one  in  the  larger 
voting.  Geo,  Penford  only  received  nine  votes  for  the  best 
fiit.V,  and  nineteen  as  a  new  variety.  Several  others  also  re¬ 
ceived  more  votes  in  the  les.ser  poll.  To  my  mind  these  anomalies 
all  go  to  prove  the  value  of  the  audit,  especially  to  the  less 
experienced,  as  it  shows  the  difliculty  the  aspirant  for  a  place 
amongst  the  elect  half-hundred  encounters  in  attaining  that 
honour  and  then  maintaining  its  place  afterwards.  Long  may 
Mr.  Molyneux  wield  his  pen  for  the  benefit  of  our  Autumn 
(Jueen  and  her  subjects  generally. — A.  H. 


_  After  reading  the  notes  from  l\Ir.  Godfrey  (page  32),  the 
inconcliisiveness  of  the  late  Analysis  seemed  to  me  to  point  to 
the  necessity  of  providing  one  from  private  growers  and  another 
iroiii  the  Irade.  It  might  be  said  that  novelties  of  .several 
ot  the  hu’gest  vendors  would  probably  receive  favour  from  the 
hands  of  the  Trade  individually.  I  venture  to  think  that  such  | 


a  feeling  would  be  put  a.side  and  discouraged  in  the  face  of 
ji  the  importance  of  the  question  at  stake.  That  private  growers 
are  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  ordinary  stock,  and  as 
far  as  they  are  proved  the  new  ones,  is  well  admitted  ;  but  it 
is  alrsolutely  certain  that  the  favoured  ones  who  can  indulge 
in  large  inve.stments  sufficient,  at  any  rate,  to  compete  with 
trade  growers  are  few— very  few. 

In  catalogues  all  newcomers  are  given  their  very  be.st 
credentials,  and  those  who  have  to  choose  from  catalogue 
descriptions  alone  have  to  depend  on  chance  a  good  deal.  An 
election  from  the  tradesmen  could  be  conducted  exactly  on  th;' 
same  lines  as  those  now  annually  compiled.  That  the  annual 
election  will  ever  become  perfect,  judged  by  everybody’s  .stan¬ 
dard,  seems  well-nigh  impossible,  yet  the  interest  all  the  same 
is  well  maintained  ;  indeed,  the  returns  are  anxiously  awaited. 
Since  the  decorative  and  market  Chrysanthemum  is  becoming 
yearly  a  greater  necessity,  the  same  or  a  similarly  arranged 
election  would  meet  with  almost  as  much  favour.  Mr. 
Godfrey’s  dissection  of  the  election  tables,  and  especially  of  the 
new  varieties,  would  seem  almost  to  qualify  the  terms  he  uses 
in  the  comparisons  made. 

Is  it  not  desperately  disappointing  when,  after  a  trade 
favourite  has  been  so  loudly  boomed,  to  find  it  afterwards 
de.scribed  as  insipid,  too  soft,  and  the  colour  one  that  quickly 
fades?  This,  too,  after  fancy  prices  have  been  paid,  and  a 
season’s  hopes  and  prospects  expended.  Most  readers  will 
admit  the  authority  of  Mr.  Godfrey  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  Chrysanthemums,  and  his  opinions  and  arguments  are  always 
weighty  and  demand  respect.  Yet  readily  granting  all  this,  lie 
will  probably  yet  find  di.s.sentient  voices  in  the  “  Journal' a 
jurors”  in  their  summing  up  and  verdict. — An  Interested 
Onlooker. 


It  would  be  very  interesting  and  in.structive  to  mo.st  Journal 
reader.s  if,  to  the  names  of  each  voter,  was  attached  the  number 
of  varieties  he  wrongly  e.stimated.  In  the  best  fifty  Japanese 
your  correspondent  ‘‘A.  H.”  states  he  was  wrong  in  eight, 
personally  I  was  wrong  in  ten.  The  ten  I  included  and  which 
were  unplaced  are  as  follows  W.  Duckham,  Miss  Olive  Miller, 
George  Penford,  Henry  Perkins,  Lady  Mary  Conyers,  Countess 
of  Arran,  Exmouth  Rival,  Exmouth  Criimson,  Ben  Wells,  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Thorneycroft.  The  varieties  I  thought  unfit  to  be  placed 
in  the  be.st  fifty  Japanese  are  as  follows Madam  R.  Cadbury, 
IMrs.  H.  Weeks,  Florence  Molyneux,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Henry 
Stowe,  Mrs.  E.  Thirkell,  Matthew  Smith,  Sir  H.  Kitchener, 
Australie,  and  Madame  Waldeck  Rous.seau.  The  three  first- 
named  of  these  are  grand  whites  when  well  grown,  but  I  think 
another  year  will  prove  more  conclusively  that  the  ten  varieties 
I  omitted  to  place,  or  rather  thought  unfit  to  be  placed  in  the 
best  fifty  Japanese,  will  not  find  many  .supporters.  It  would  be 
most  interesting  to  growers  if  the  editor  could  prevail  on  each 
of  the  other  voters  to  give  a  list  of  the  varieties  they  voted  for 
or  against.— A.  Jefferies,  Moor  Hall  Gardens,  E.ssex. 

New  Year  Varieties. 

My  choice  of  late  “Mums  ”  would  not,  I  am  afraid,  support 
Mr.  Molyneux’s,  for  he  has  unfortunately  left  out  of  his  list 
several  old  favourites  which  mu.st  be  well  known  to  him,  and^ 
which  have  not  up  to  the  in-e.sent  been  superseded  for  floriferous- 
ness  colour  or  constitution,  and  I  find  it  is  unwise  to  discard 
these  until  we  have  well  proved  the  merits  of  some  of  the 
newer  introductions. 

Here,  where  large  quantities  of  cut  .stuff  is  required  for 
house  decoration,  we  try  some  of  the  better  class  Japanese 
kinds  each  year,  for  the  purpo.se  of  finding  out  any  improve- 
ni.ents,  but  unless  they  are  really  an  advance,  taking  their  la.st- 
ing  qualities  when  cut  into  consideration,  we  discard  them. 
Last  year  I  had  Fran9oi.s  Pilon  good  and  fre.sh  the  fir.st  week 
in  INIarch,  and  is  the  best  late  Chrysanthemum  of  its  colour. 
Equally  late  also  is  a  seedling  white  of  my  own  ;  there  is  no 

other  white  that  I  am  acquainted  with  which  will  keep  so  long _ 

evep"  bud  opens  a  perfect  flower,  it  travels  well,  and  is  an  ideal 
florist’s  flower.  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  deserves  to  be  grown  much 
more  than  it  is,  although  perhaps  not  of  quite  so  branching 
a  habit  as  some,  the  rxuality  of  the  flowers  makes  up  for  this.  ^ 

Of  a  very  pleasing  .shade  of  colour,  which  attracts  every¬ 
one’s  attention,  is  Harold  Wells,  a  light  sulphur  yellow,  with 
flowers  very  freely  produced  on  extra  stiff  flower-stalks,  and  if 
well  disbudded  very  good  flowers  are  obtained.  This  variety 
travels  well,  and  lasts  a  long  time  when  cut.  It  was  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Wells,  of  Earlswood,  and  was  a  sport  from  a  white 
variety. 

As  a  good  late  chestnut  crimson  “  Jap,”  Glorious  is  hard  to 
beat.  It  will  last  six  weeks  after  the  flowers  have  expanded.  Other 
useful  and  reliable  varieties  can  be  noted  by  referring  to  the 
report  of  my  exhibit  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  on  January  5,  and 
as  they  are  all  old  standard  kinds,  detailed  description"  of  eacli 
is  only  wa.ste  of  time.— W.  H.  Clarke,  The  Gardens,  Aston 
Rowant  House,  Oxou. 


Early- flowering  Chrysanthemum  “Carrie” 


and  Pompon  “  Prince  Victor.” 
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Chrysanthemums  :  October  to  January. 

If  W.  D.  Whittaker,  page  12,  wishes  to  know  the  best 
varieties  for  exhibition,  he  cannot  do  better  than  select  those 
with  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  the  last  audit.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  wishes  to  grow  from  six  to  nine  specimen 
blooms  on  a  plant  of  robust  habit,  for  commercial  purposes,  he 
will  find  the  following  list  a  good  one.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
to  obtain  the  best  results  the  plants  must  be  well  grown  from 
an  early  start.  But  I  have  traced  the  failure  of  a  great  number 
of  earlv  struck  plants  to  a  want  of  fresh  air  in  bad  weather. 

VARIETIES  FOR  OCTOBER  FLOWERING.— Soleil  d’Oc- 
tobre,  yellow  ;  Bronze  Soleil  d’Octobrc;  Madame  Gustave  Henry, 
white:  Lily  Mountford,  rose  and  white;  Lady  Ridgway,  salmon 
buff;  Henrv  Weeks,  crimson:  and  IMrs.  Goombes,  pink. 

FOR  NOVEMBER.— Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  rosy  mauve;  F.  S. 
Vallis,  canary  yellow:  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  white;  Mrs.  Green¬ 
field,  yellow:  W.  Duckham,  lovely  shade  of  mauve;  Godfrey’s 
King,  crimson;  Mrs.  J.  (*.  Neville,  white;  Bessie  Godfrey,  light 
A'ellow  ;  and  Pride  of  Madford,  crimson  cerise. 

FOR  DECEMBER  AND  JANUARY.— Mrs.  Barkley,  light 
ro.sy  mauve;  Gen.  Hutton,  bronzy  yellow,  rather  tall ;  Madame 
Ad.  Chatin,  creamy  white:  Madame  Cadburv,  Avhitest  of  all; 
Marquise  Venosta,  reddish  purple:  Miss  A.  Byron,  white: 
Matthew  Hodgson  and  Colonel  T.  Ch  Bourne,  both  crimson,  of 
which  the  first-named  is  the  latest;  and  J.  R.  Upton,  deep 
yellow. 

I  pre.sume  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  such  well-known 
cut  flower  sorts  as  Phoebus.  Niveus,  Lord  Brooke,  Western  King, 
Framfield  Pink,  d:c.,  which  are  still  indispensable  for  that 
purpose.  Mrs.  Weeks,  white :  Mr.s.  Bryant,  rose  pink ;  and 
Ethel  Fitzroy,  deep  amber,  give  late  specimen  blooms  of  the 
large.st  size  and  splendid  colour,  but  are  rather  tall.  Australie* 
is  another  tall  one  that,  if  cut  back  in  May,  will  give  good 
specimen  blooms,  rich  in  colour,  at  Christmas. — R.  Barnes. 

- - 

Seed  Catalogues,  Spring,  1904. 


The  nurserymen’s  seed  catalogues  are  now  in  the  liands  of 
gardeners.  A  few  of  these  we  hereunder  briefly  review,  taking  the 
names  alphabetically. 

Baer  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  produce  a 
neat  catalogue  in  white  covers.  Illustrations  are  present,  but  they 
are  small  and  not  numerous.  The  publication  is  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  to  facilitate  ready  reference.  On  page  22  is  given  some 
useful,  practical  hints  on  the  raising  of  flower  seeds.  A  fine  list  of 
novelties  and  specialities  for  1904  will  be  found  on  pages  23-33,  while 
in  the  body  of  catalogue  only  the  best  and  most  useful  of  kitchen  and 
flower  garden  seeds  are  described.  A  list  of  the  best  gardening  books 
is  given  on  pages  114-116. 

“  Baker’s,”  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  bulb-importers,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  is  a  new  name  in  the  horticultural  trade,  and  business  has 
been  entered  on  in  an  enterprising  manner.  A  view  of  the  glass 
houses  is  furnished  in  the  catalogue,  together  with  one  of  a  drive, 
and  another  of  Chrysanthemums.  Collections  of  seeds  are  offered  at 
various  prices. 

Bull  and  8ons,  of  Chelsea,  have  a  number  of  novelties  to  offer, 
and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  their  Ten-week  Stock,  White 
Excelsior.  For  florists’  decorative  purposes  it  would  seem  to  promise 
well. 

Carter  and  Co.,  of  High  Holborn,  London,  have  undoubtedly  a 
magnificently  illustrated  catalogue,  containing,  along  with  the  beautiful 
half-tone  blocks,  twelve  coloured  plates.  For  two  or  three  years 
Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  have  employed  colour  printing  in  their 
catalogue,  and  they  spare  no  expense  or  labour  to  make  it  the  best 
possible  in  this  respect.  One  of  the  staff  makes  photographic  technique 
hi.s  business,  and  we  have  seen  him  in  bis  studio  at  Forest  Hill 
surrounded  by  dozens  of  photographs  in  all  sizes  and  stages  of 
preparation,  both  for  the  farm  and  the  garden  seed  catalogues.  Thick 
art  paper  is  used  in  the  publication  before  us.  Culinary  Peas  are  a 
great  speciality  with  Messrs.  Carter,  and  Sweet  Peas  also  figure 
prominentl3^  Gloxinias.  Cinerarias,  and  Primulas,  amongst  other 
floral  subjects,  are  given  the  prominence  they  deserve.  The  making 
of  lawns  from  seeds  may  also  be  noted  as  a  feature  of  considerable 
interest  here. 

Clibrans,  of  10  and  12,  Market  Street,  Manchester,  are  strong  in 
herbaceous  Calceolarias  (of  which  they  give  a  coloured  plate),  these 
being  one  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  firm  speeiallj'  pride  themselves. 
Pansies,  Mimuli,  and  Begonias  are  prominent,  and  any  novelty  or 
specialty  throughout  the  pages  is  marked  by  an  index-hand.  The  very 
complete  illustrated  selection  of  insect  destroyers,  appliances,  and 
garden  sundries,  make  the  concluding  pages  valuable  for  reference. 

Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgatc,  London,  are  enormously  strong 
in  novelties,  floral  and  vegetable.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  they  arc 
all  grou])ed  in  one  section  on  pink  paper,  and  that  no  less  than  forty- 
four  of  these  novelties  are  here  figured. 


Dickson  and  Robinson,  Manchester,  staged  sixty-seven  varieties 
of  Lettuces  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
September  15,  last  year.  The  display  had  been  photogi’aphed,  and 
this  has  in  turn  been  reproduced  in  the  catalogue. 

Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  are  strong  in  florists’  flowers, 
particularly  those  cultivated  for  show  in  the  North.  Their  selections 
of  Zinnias,  double  African  and  French  Marigolds,  Antirrhinums. 
Tropffiolums,  Sweet  Peas,  Marguerite  Carnations,  Fuchsias,  and 
Dahlias  are  very  choice,  and  represent  the  finest  tv'pes.  Potatoes, 
too,  are  catalogued  fittingly  for  this  leading  Scottish  house. 

Dicksons,  of  Chester,  make  a  special  feature  of  Gladioli,  th.e 
various  hybrid  sections  extending  in  detail  over  three  full  pages. 
Potatoes,  in  the  vegetable  portion,  are  amply  enumerated. 

.John  Forbes,  Hawick,  Scotland,  brings  forward  his  strain  of  East 
Lothian  Stocks  in  the  following  colours :  Crirason-seaidet,  purple, 
white,  and  rose,  with  white  Wallflower  leaved,  and  crimson  Wallflower¬ 
leaved.  Asters,  dwarf  annual,  appear  also  to  be  particularised. 

In  .John  K.  King  and  Sons’  catalogue  (Coggleshall,  Essex),  a 
richly  coloured  plate  of  Sweet  Peas  is  included,  as  well  as  illustrations 
of  four  new  culinary  Peas  in  colour.  Select  lists  of  varieties  of 
Sweet  Peas,  placed  under  colour,  are  given.  Asters  are  a  feature,  and 
Potatoes  occupy  four  pages. 

William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  sensibly  place 
all  novelties  by  themselves  (as  do  some  of  the  other  nurserjunen),  so 
that  those  on  the  look-out  for  new  varieties  have  no  trouble  in  finding 
them.  The  “Waltham”  collections  of  floAver  seeds  will  suit  the 
means  of  villa  and  smaller  amateur  gardeners. 

Stuart  and  Mein,  of  Kelso,  announce  the  dates  of  their 
popular  vegetable  competitions.  The  champion  Cabbage  competition 
(for  customers  only),  for  which  seven  guineas  in  cash  prizes  are  given, 
will  take  place  on  May  26th,  1905  ;  the  Lyon  Leek  competition,  Avith 
£5  cash  prizes,  has  been  settled  for  November  11th,  this  year,  AA’hen 
the  results  Avill  be  published  in  three  amateur  gardening  papers.  The 
seed  catalogue  before  us  gives  full  particulars  of  these  competitions. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  issue  a  sumptuous  publication,  in 
which  Peas  and  Beans  occupy  the  earlier  pages,  and  Potatoes  (Avith  a 
cploured  illustration  of  the  ncAv  late  A’ariety,  Sutton’s  Discovery) 
follow  in  due  order.  The  Potato  section  extends  to  ten  pages  (or 
eleven  Avith  the  plat.e),  and  is  made  exceptionally  interesting  by  the 
very  finely  produced  illustrations,  Avhich  are  large.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  praise  the  beauty  of  the  many  illustrations  in  this 
catalogue,  they  are  Avell  knoAvn  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  say  more  than 
that  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  SAveet  Peas,  Calceolarias,  and 
other  very  popular  subjects  are  conspicuous  features. 

Toogood  and  Sons,  Southampton,  present  a  catalogue  of  general 
interest,  althougli  no  one  feature  stands  out  above  its  neighbours. 

James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Chelsea,  send  out  their 
handsome  seed  catalogue  in  real  Avood  covers — being  the  thinnest 
shaving  from  stems  of  (doubtless)  Cryptomeria  japonica,  Avhere  Avood 
is  largely  used  in  this  direct  fashion.  With  the  gold  lettering  the 
cover  looks  handsome  indeed,  and  must  have  interested  and  puzzled 
mail}’.  Amaryllis  (or  Hippeastrum)  seedlings  are  specially  offered 
here,  .and  a  coloured  plate  of  Scliizanthus  Avisetonensis  appears. 
Their  renoAvned  strain  of  Streptoearpus,  their  large-floAvered  Petunias, 
Lobelia  tenuior  (neAv),  and  Polyantha  Cinerarias  are  each  prominently 
figured.  The  Potato  section  occupies  tAvo-and-a-half  pages,  Avhilc 
Peas  and  Beans  run  to  nearly  ten. 

Robert  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  include  Kcebia  seoparia,  that 
interesting  half-hardy  annual,  and  their  vegetable  portion  includes  a 
number  of  their  OAvn  noA'elties. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  combine  seeds  and 
tuberous  Begonias,  Lilies,  Gladioli,  &c., in  their  spring  catalogue.  For 
the  Begonia  section  alone  this  catalogue  will  be  in  general  demand, 
and  its  pages  are  briglit  Avith  illustrations. 

In  Webb  and  Sons’  publication  (from  Wordsley,  Stourbridge)  avo 
note  the  folloAving  subjects  .occupying  leading  positions  in  the  pages  : 
Cinerarias.  Primulas,  Calceolarias,  Cyclamens,  Carnations,  annual 
Asters,  and  Begonias.  Potatoes  have  ten  pages.  Avhile  vieAvs  of  the 
Kinver  seed  farms  appear.  Collections  of  A’egetable  seeds  are  offered 
from  2s.  6d.  up  to  ten  guineas. 

B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  HolloAvay,  London,  di-aAv  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  laAvn  seeds  and  their  special  strain  of  China  Primulas, 
fringed  and  eA'en- edged. 

Geonoma  Pynaertiana. 

There  is  a  nice  specimen  of  this  vei'y  handsome  Palm  in  the 
GlasgoAv  Botanic  Garden,  Avhich  is  Avorth  looking  at  by  tho.se  near 
the  city  Avho  are  fond  of  plants.  It  is  one  of  the  Malayan  species, 
and  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  genus  to  AA’hich  it  belongs, 
Avith  its  fine  glabrous  leaves  Avith  prominent  midribs,  and  ranging 
from  2tft  long  by  nearly  Ift  broad  upAiards.  It  is  all  the  more 
interesting  seeing  that  it  fs  a  plant  about  Avhich  there  seems  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  name.  According  to  some  of  high 
authority,  it  is  not  a  Geonoma  at  all,  but  an  Iguanara,  and  they 
think  that  the  proper  name  is  I.  Speranskyana.  Whatever  its 
true  name,  it  is  a  fine  stoA’c  plant,  none  the  les,s  valuable  from  its 
moderate  groAvth,  handsome  as  it  i.s. — A. 
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Book  Notice, 


Australian  Gardening,* 

This  is  only  a  small  booklet,  a  brochure  one  might  call  it,  and 
comes  to  us  in  paper  covers.  Kre  dipping  into  the  matter  of  the 
book,  it  will  be  helpful  towards  the  understanding  of  it  if  we 
name  the  chapters,  which  are  as  follow: — Principles  of  garden 
architecture;  designing  gardens  to  meet  local  conditions; 
materials  available  for  the  practical  work  of  making  gardens ; 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  permanent  plants  in  garden 
.schemes;  planning,  forming,  and  maintaining  small  gardens; 
garden  management  ;  and,  la.stly,  a  Rose  garden.  The  brochure 
includes  72  pages,  8^in  by  5.1in. 

In  his  introduction  Mr.  Bogue-Luffmann  observes  :  “  We  have 
been  here  more  than  a  hundred  years,  to  learn  little  beyond  the 
fact  that  Nature  is  stronger  than  we,  and  that  the  average  garden 
space  is  an  unsightly  and  expensive  nuisance.  We  have  not  come 
to  see  that  our  work  is  weak  and  unsuitable  to  our  surroundings, 
and  that  we  must  invent  and  be  more  thorough  if  we  would 
achieve  beautiful  and  lasting  results.  We  are  so  far  away  fi’om 
the  dignified  and  finished  work  of  the  Old  World  as  to  be  undis¬ 
ciplined,  apathetic,  and  easily  satisfied.  In  fact,  we  have  been 
busy  taking  possession  of  the  country  and  securing  ourselves, 
and  have  left  the  fashioning  of  our  gardens  to  casual  hands.  But 
we  are  settling  down  and  demanding  more  of  the  arts  and  graces 
of  life.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  us  that  we  consider  the 
nature  of  our  premises  and  possessions,  and  adopt  a  system  of 
gardening  distinctly  in  accord  with  natural  conditions.” 

Chapter  I.  is  really  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  garden  styles, 
and  the  author  sums  up  by  saying  that  “  it  is  from  the  study  of 
the  different  types  of  domestic  dwelling,  and  the  countries  and 
social  life  of  the  people  which  originated  them,  that  we  shall 
obtain  a  clue  to  the  true  significance  of  gardening,  and  how  to 
design  and  practise  well  in  Australia.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  what  parts  of  the  European  styles 
of  gardening  are  applicable  to  Australia,  and  he  has  summarised 
the  leading  principles  of  garden  designing  into  rather  bald  sen¬ 
tences,  such  as  ;  “  Similarity  reduces  the  size  and  interest  of  the 
garden.  The  actual  foundation  must  provide  true  form ;  plants 
of  themselves  cannot  do  this.  Two  distinct  styles  of  gardening 
may  not  be  seen  from  one  point  of  view.  Straight  lines  are  a 
necessity  ;  curves  are  ever  most  beautiful.  Planting  high  objects 
near  to  houses  tends  to  dwarf  them.  Rocks,  mounds,  and  water 
must  show  reason  for  their  presence  ” — and  so  on. 

Mr.  Bogue-Luffmann  is  surely  original  when  he  says  :  “  For 
studies  in  design,  and  the  apportioning  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
such  materials  as  provide  the  outlines  of  gardens,  nothing  is  so 
worthy  of  our  notice  as  the  clouds,  on  what  may  be  termed  lazy 
evenings.”  This  chapter  he  concludes  by  naming  the  books  which 
he  believes  will  produce  “  a  right  attitude  of  mind.” 

On  page  27  we  find  this :  “  The  most  ugly  blot  on  Australian 
gardens  is  in  the  wretched  boundary  fences.  Any  man  building 
a  house  costing  £1,000  and  upwards,  and  failing  to  put  a  wall 
round  it,  should  be  put  in  gaol  and  kept  there.  No  house  is 
finished  without  a  stone  or  brick  wall,  or  an  artistic  iron  railing 
set  in  brick  or  .stone  work.  Naturalne.ss  must  be  observed  here 
fin  Australia)  as  far  as  po.ssible,  where  houses  are  of  the  Dutch, 
Gothic,  and  Queen  Anne  styles.” 

And  on  page  30  :  “  Such  gardens  as  exist  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  at  Malaga,  Cartagena,  Nice,  Mentone,  Monte  Carlo,  and 
Genoa,  afford  the  best  subjects  for  study;  and  anyone  devoting 
him  or  herself  to  gardening  in  Australia  should  not  fail  to  become 
familiar  with  the  geographical  situation,  architectural  features, 
and  surface  plans  of  all  the  best  gardens  of  the  Mediterranean 
I'egion.” 

Our  concluding  excerpt  is  concerned  with  the  gardeners  of 
Australia,  whom  Mr.  Bogiie-Luffmann  trounces  in  general : 
“■  All-i’ound  gardeners,  full  of  resource  and  posses.sed  of  good  taste, 
are  extremely  rare  in  Australia.  The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
absence  of  any  systematic  training  grounds,  for  not  one  of  our 
State  botanical  or  other  public  gardens  goes  so  far  as  to  train 
its  own  employes,  much  less  prepare  gardeners  for  the  benefit  of 
the  general  public,  and  tho.se  who  come  from  other  lands  are  so 
convinced  of  the  merits  of  what  they  already  know  that  they  fail 
to  recognise  and  work  in  accord  with  the  demands  of  local  climate. 
Here  and  there  one  sees  a  garden  well  managed  a.s  the  result  of 
an  intelligent  gardener,  but  a.s  a  general^  rule  the  men  employed 
may  be  designated  garden  robbers.  This  is  not  said  unkindly, 
but  .so  long  as  it  remains  unsaid  we  .shall  be  begging  and  waiting 
for  a  more  rational  and  better  garden.  We  see  no  attempts  to 
.stay  the  robbing  hand  of  our  summer  climate  or  any  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  Au.stralian  garden. 

“  Broom  and  barrow  men  they  are  for  the  mo.st  part,  regularly 
reducing  the  garden  area  to  unshapeliness  and  poverty.  Their 
principal  work  i.s  .sweeping  up  and  carting  off  the  vital  foodstuffs 

*  “The  Principles  of  Gardenin"  for  Australia,”  hy  G.  Boffue-Luffirann, 
Princip.al  of  the  School  of  Horticulture,  Melbourne.  Published  by  the  Book 
Lovers’  Library,  Melbourne.  1903.  Price  2?.  6d. 


and  moisture-holding  properties  of.  the  soil.  To  the  eternal  em- 
ployinent  of  the  broom  and  barrow  we  may  attribute  no  small 
loss  of  our  soil  and  wasted  efforts  in  other  directions.” 

The  booklet,  though  small,  is  crammed  with  sugge.stions  and 
logical  principles,  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  little  handbook  in 
thi.s  country,  quite  as  much  as  it  will  be,  we  hope,  in  Australia. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Some  Features  of  the  Annual  Report. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Fellow,s  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham 
Gate,  at  3  o’clock,  on  February  9.  The  report  of  the  council  for 
the  year  1903  has  already  been  circulated  among  the  Fellows, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  interesting.  First  there  is  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  “  to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  year  of  the  society’s 
existence  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  a  centennial  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Metropole  on  Thursdav,  March  3,”  to  be  confined  to 
gentlemen,  tickets  to  co.st  21s".  each. 

Secondly,  the  Horticultural  Hall  is  noticed,  but  only  briefly, 
and  we  observe  that  nearly  £24,000  of  the  £40,000  required  is 
promised  or  pa.id.  The  Wisley  garden  will  be  slov  ly  developed 
at  first.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  build  “  a  couple  of 
small  dwelling-houses  for  the  superintendent  and  foreman,  a 
room  where  Hie  council  and  committees  can  meet,  and  suit¬ 
able  ranges  of  glass  houses  and  pits. 

“  There  are  many  other  objects  which  will  hereafter  be 
desirable  at  Wisley,  such  as  a  scientific  department  with  resi¬ 
dence  for  a  professor  and  laboratory  attached,  bothies  for  young 
gardeners,  rooms  for  students,  &c.  But  the  council  feel  it 
imperative  to  allow  these  matters  to  wait  until  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall  is  paid  for  and  fuiuiished  and  its  upkeep  expen.ses 
provided.” 

The  exceedingly  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows 
(l’,412  having  joined  in  1903)  has  frightened  the  council  so  much 
that  they  propo.se  a  new  bye-law:  “That  the  minimum  rate  of 
Fellowship  .should  in  future  be  rais-ed  to  £2  2s.,  except  in  the 
case  of  bona  fide  gardeners,  per.sons  living  abroad,  and 
journalists.” 

It  will  have  been  observed  by  .some  of  our  readers  that  the 
Chiswick  meteorological  tables  have  been  absent  from  our  pages 
during  the  pa.st  two  weeks.  The  rea.son  is  that  the  instruments 
are  being  taken  to  Wisley.  “  Special  thanks  are  due  to  ]\lr. 
Edward  Mawley,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society, 
both  for  his  annual  kindness  in  drawing  up  the  meteorological 
report  for  the  Journal,  and  also  for  so  kindly  superintending 
the  removal  of  the  instruments  from  Chiswick  and  their  re¬ 
erection  at  Wisley.” 

The  following  i.s  another  paragraph  from  the  report  :  —  “  The 
council  have  received  a  courteous  invitation  to  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  .society  to  the  Jubilee  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Arboricultural  Society,  which  takes  place  on  February  IG,  and 
they  consider  them.selves  fortunate  in  having  obtained  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster  (Regent’s  Park)  to  represent  them 
on  this  happy  occasion.” 

A  few  items  from  the  revenue  and  expenditure  report  are 
interesting.  Under  “  E.stabli.shment  Expenses,”  £853  17s.  are 
for  salaries  and  wages;  the  rent  of  the  office  costs  £203  3s., 
wdiich  will  be  saved  when  the  hall  is  fini.shed  ;  the  Journal  costs, 
for  printing  and  postage,  £2,219  8s.  Under  “Shows”  we  find 
the  Temple  Show  costs  £71G  11s.  ;  Holland  Hou.se  Show, 
£C22  8s.  lOd.  ;  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show  at  Chiswick, 
£405  Is.  lOd.  At  Chi.swick  some  of  the  items  are:  “Rents, 
rates,  taxes,  insurance,  £273  7s.  Id.  ;  superintendent’s  salary, 
£225;  labour,  £GG1 ;  coal  and  coke,  £225  17s.”  Wisley  .stands 
thus:  “Rates  and  taxes,  £G  Is.;  labour,  £111  lls.  ;  garden 
implements,  £24  lls.  ;  miscellaneous  expenses,  £13  2.s.  5d.  ; 
repairs,  £11  17s.  Gd.”  For  Wisley,  £12  12s.  have  been  received 
in  donations.  The  balance  for  the  year  is  £3,G41  IJls.  lOd.,  and 
the  invested  capital  now  amounts  to  £18,429  15.s.  7d. 

- «««•» - ^ - 

The  Latest  in  Tree-Felling. 

Two  new  methods  of  tree-felling  are  announced,  and  it  is 
claimed  for  each  that  it  makes  the  woodman’s  axe  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  first  invention  i.s  a  pneumatic  saw.  which  i.s 
said  to  cut  its  way  through  the  stoute.st  of  trees  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  One  of  these  machines,  recently  exhibited  in  New 
York,  weighed  less  than  ^cwt.,  yet  wa.s  said  to  be  capable  of 
felling  150  trees  a  day,  each  tree  being  3ft  to  4ft  in  diameter. 
The  saws  are  driven  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  by  air  pressure, 
the  tubing  which  conveys  the  air  from  the  compres.sor  being 
made  of  any  length  required,  so  that  the  machine  may  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  distant  from  the  .saws  to  prevent  accident  when  the  tree 
falls.  "  The  second  method  consists  in  sub.stituting  lor  the 
ordinary  saw  a  platinum  wire,  electrically  heated.  The  wire 
cuts  through  the  tree  very  (piickly,  and,  of  couise,  pioduces 
no  sawdust. 
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Cacti  at  Handsworth,  Birmingliani. 


It  will  be  witliin  the  recollection  of  the  readers  of  the 
.Journal  of  Horticulture  that  in  the  reports  of  the  Handsworth 
and  the  Birmingham  Chrysant^mum  Shows,  mention  was  made 
of  the  attractive  and  interesting  collections  of  Cacti  exhibited 
(not  for  competition)  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Thompson,  of  Handsworth, 
and  a  photgravure  of  which  is  here  reproduced.  As  an  amateur 
grower  Mrs.  Thompson  and  her  daughter  are  most  assiduous  in 
their  attentions  to  the  healthy  and  fresh-looking  assemblage  of 
the  prickly  and  formidable  noli  me  tangere  succulents,  and 
several  of  the  specimens  present  a  grotescpie  effect,  the  result 
of  grafting  three  or  four  kinds  on  one  stock. 

A  meritorious  feature  is  the  correct  nomenclature,  the 
names  being  neatly  written  upon  small  labels,  which  was  parti¬ 
cularly  observed  by  Miss  Thompson  in  her  neat  and  effective 
arrangement  in  Bingley  Hall  Show’.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  fair  culturists  do  not  affect  to  introduce  those  gigantic 
species  which  require  a  high-roofed  structure,  though  there  is 
no  knowing  to  wdiat  extremes  their  enthusiasm  will  lead  them 
to.  The  following  are  a  few^  of  the  choicer  kinds  favoured  by 
the  twain  devotees  :—Mammillarias  phellosperma,  nivea 
longispina,  Pfeifferi,  macromeris  Greggi,  cerrifera  longi.spina, 
and  nogalensis.  Opuntia  microdasys ;  Echinocactus  Wisleyeni, 
E.  “  Le  Conti,”  E.  hexoedrophorus  major;  Echinocereus  Engle- 
manni  albinospinus ;  Anhalonium  (correctly  Mammillaria) 
Leweni  and  A.  Williamsi  (the  latter  tw’o  spineless,  and 
resembling  the  tuber  of  the  Globe  Artichoke). — W.  G. 


Societies. 


Sheffield  Chrysanthemum :  Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  was  an  important  one, 
as  the  selection  of  a  secretai’y  and  other  officers  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  death,  a  few’  months  ago,  of  Mr.  Houseley,  who 
had  held  the  office  for  many  years.  There  was  a  very  good 
attendance,  and  the  accounts  for  the  past  year  were  .submitted. 
Tliese  showed  a  loss  on  the  year’s  working  of  about  £31,  brought 
about  chiefly  by  the  heavy  rent  paid  for  the  Cutlers’  Hall  for  the 
annual  show’  (£/30).  The  .subscriptions  were  some  £5  in  excess  of 
last  year,  but  the  prize  money  amounted  to  about  £14  more  than 
in  1902.  Then  again  the  gate  money  was  some  £18  less,  the 
amount  taken  for  admission,  including  tickets  sold,  amounted  to 
£181  10s.,  which,  considering  the  weather,  must  be  considered 
satisfactory.  A  saving  in  expenditure  had  been  effected  on 
various  heads,  but  owing  to  inability  to  obtain  a  hall  on  more 
satisfactory  terms,  a  loss  was  inevitable.  The  “  Sheffield  boys,” 
however,  have  some  grit,  and  intend  making  another  bold  effort 
to  ensure  .success  financially,  as  well  as  from  a  floral  point. 

A  resolution  w’a.s  unanimously  passed  expressing  appreciation 
of  the  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Willford,  who  had  acted  as  secre¬ 
tary,  pro  tern,  and  this  gentleman — whose  address  is  96,  Green- 
how  Street,  Sheffield' — was  elected  secretary  of  the  society,  with 
a  verj'  encouraging  expression  of  goodwill.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Newsham,  M.B.P.S.,  was  re-elected  treasurer,  and  was  also 
elected  as  the  society’s  representative  to  the  R.H.S. — an  honour 
well  deserved.  Messrs.  R.  Gascoyne  and  H.  Slaney  were  re¬ 
elected  trustees,  and  J.  Dixon  and  G.  H.  Reader  auditors.  The 
office  of  librarian  was  rendered  vacant  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Willford  as  secretary,  and  Mr.  W.  Lewendon  was  elected  to  this 
office.  Mr.  Brewer  was  again  elected  curator,  and  Mr.  Carlton 
collector.  S.  Roberts,  Esq.,  M.P.,  w’as  re-elected  president, 
the  judges  for  1904  being  Messrs.  Jones,  Crane,  Weeks,  and 
Welch.  The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  on  the  29th  inst. 

Beckenham :  New  Fruits. 

On  Friday,  December  8,  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
Beckenham  Horticultural  Society  experienced  a  great  treat 
(one  that  has  been  looked  forw’ard  to  for  some  time  wutli  great 
interest)  when  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  V.M.H.,  gave  a  lecture  on 
“New  Fruits.”  The  chair  was  taken  by  A.  J.  Baker,  Esq., 
L.C.C.,  w’ho  in  his  opening  remarks  certainly  did  not  flatter 
the  suburban  gardener  for  his  hardy  fruit  culture.  Mr.  Bun- 
yard,  who  was  enthusiastically  received,  commenced  by  correct¬ 
ing  a  remark  that  fell  from  the  chairman,  to  the  effect  that 
trees  to  succeed  should  be  obtained  from  a  soil  similar  to  that 
to  be  planted  on.  This,  said  Mr.  Bunyard,  was  one  of  those 
theories  hard  to  kilt.  There  was  nothing  whatever  in  it.  The 
advice  w’as  given  to  procure  trees  with  first-class  roots,  and  the 
soil  theory  might  be  dismissed.  The  lecturer  then  took  the 
fruit  in  alphabetical  order.  A  few  of  the  good  things  were 
Allington  Pippin  Apple  (this  is  hardier  than  Cox’s  Orange,  and 
''  1 1  where  Cox’s  fail);  Nectarine,  Cardinal;  Grape  for 

wall  (hardy),  Reine  Olga;  Gooseberry,  May  Duke,  earliest  and 
best  for  gathering  green ;  Giant  Prune  (Burbank’s) ;  Straw’berry, 


Given’s  Late  ;  Daw’s  Matchless  Rhubarb ;  and  the  Loganberry 
(as  many  as  301b  of  fruit  has  been  gathered  from  a  single  stool). 
These  and  many  others  had  the  very  best  of  characters  from 
Mr.  Bunyard.  Very  many  valuable  cultural  hints  were  also 
given.  At  the  close  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
accorded  both  lecturer  and  chairman. — J.  C. 

National  Chrysanthemum. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  on  the  11  th 
inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  presiding.  After  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  and  some  correspondence,  a  draft  financial  statement 
was  submitted,  showing  a  balance  in  hand  of  £69  9s.  lid.  on  the 
year’s  working.  With  a  good  sum  as  reliable  assets,  and  with  but 
a  small  amount  as  liabilities,  this  was  considered  very  satisfac¬ 
tory’,  and  the  statement  w’as  passed  for  audit.  Tlie 
report  of  the  Finance  S'ub-Cbmmittee  recommending  that 
the  sum  of  £50  be  added  to  the  November  schedule  of  prizes, 
was  accepted.  A  draft  report  of  the  committee,  prepared  by  the 
secretary,  was  read  and  passed  for  presentation  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  on  February  1.  A  census  of  Japanese  and  in¬ 
curved  blooms  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Young,  of  Dulwich,  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  annual  report,  and  Mr.  Young  was  thanked  for  the  same. 

It  was  reported  that  no  reply  had  yet  been  received  from  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  reference  to  the  dates  of  the  show’s  in  the 
present  year,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  write  and 
request  that  definite  dates  as  proposed  by  the  committee  may  be 
at  once  fixed.  Mr.  Joseph  Lake  was  nominated  for  election  as 
auditor  at  the  annu.al  general  meetng.  Arrangements  W'ere  made 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Schedule  Revision  Sub-Committee  on  the 
18th  inst.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  chairman  for 
presiding. 

Chester  Paxton :  Living  Organisms. 

A  well-attended  meeting  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of 
the  Grosvenor  Museum  on  Saturday,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes,  Eaton  Gardens,  when  Mr.  J.  D.  Siddall  deli¬ 
vered  a  lecture  entitled  “  Living  Pictures  of  Living  Organisms,” 
which  was  profusely  illustrated  by  microscopic  slides  and 
kinematograph  pictures.  The  first  organism  dealt  with  Was  the 
American  Water  Weed  (Anacharis  Alsinastrum,  Bab.).  .  Mr. 
Siddall  described  very  fully  the  introduction  of  this  plant  into 
Great  Britain,  the  how  and  why  of  its  success  and  defeat,  as 
well  as  its  adaptation  of  structure  to  habitat.  By  the  aid  of 
microscopic  slides  and  kinematograph  pictures,  the  lecturer 
was  enabled  to  show  his  audience  the  iilant  in  all  its  various 
stages  of  growth  ;  but  the  cause  of  its  gradual  disappearance 
from  Great  Btitain  was  admitted  to  be  an  unsolved  mystery. 

The  fresh-water  Hydras  were  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  lecturer’s  remarks,  as  well  as  the  slides  and  pictures,  being 
greatly  appreciated.  Cheese  mites,,  and  mites  generally,  came 
next  in  order,  the  concluding  subjects  dealt  with  being  the 
chameleons  and  toads,  both  of  which  proved  to  be  excellent  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  kinematograph,  the  “  living  pictures”  of  these  being 
most  perfect  and  most  natural  in  every  respect.  Judging  from 
the  frequent  and  hearty  applause,  it  was  evident  that  both  the 
lecture  and  the  pictures  were  highly  appreciated  by  all  w’ho'  were 
present.  On  behalf  of  the  members,  Mr.  John  Jackson  pro¬ 
posed,  and  Mr.  John  Wynne  seconded,  a  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Siddall  for  the  great  trouble  he  had  taken  with 
his  subjects,  and  it  was  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  most  entertaining  evenings  in  the  history  of  the 
society. 

Birmingliam  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  for  the  presentation  of  the  society’s 
report  and  balance-^sheet  for  the  past  year  was  convened  on  the 
11th  of  January.  There  was  an  exhibition  of  cut  Chi-ysanthe- 
mums,  in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  society.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Latham  occupied  the  chair.  The  report  and  balance-sheet 
bore  favourable  comparison  with  former  audits,  though  there  was 
a  slight  decrease  amongst  the  honorary  members.  Professor  Hill- 
house,  F.L.S.,  of  the  Birmingham  Fniversity,  was  again  elected 
as  president  for  1904,  as  also  were  the  officers,  whilst  there  w’ere 
two  or  three  changes  in  the  committee,  chiefly  owing  to  repeated 
non-attendances.  Mr.  Walter  Jones,  gardener  to  Tho.s.  Glad¬ 
stone,  Esq.,  Kelton,  Edgbaston,  was  worthily  accorded  the  first 
prize  for  three  vases  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms:  and  Mr.  J. 
Sceany,  gardener  to  Alderman  Lawley  Parker,  Edgbaston,the 
second  prize  for  very  good  examples.  Certificates  of  merit  were 
awarded  to  the  following  non-competitive  exhibitors,  viz.:  — 
Mr.  F.  Dedicott,  gardener  to  W.  W.  Wiggin,  Esq.,  Griffin’s  Hill, 
Sellyoak,  for  an  excellent  exhibit  of  Cyclamens;  to  Mr.  Palmer, 
manager  to  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Sons,  Chadvalley  Nursery, 
Edgbaston,  for  vases  of  Chrysanthemums;  and  to  Mr.  A.  Snead, 
gardener  to  E.  M.  Sharp,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  for  a  small  collection 
of  well-keiit  Apples.  At  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  25th  inst. 
Dr.  A.  B.  Reginald  Buller,  of  the  Birmingham  University,  is 
scheduled  for  an  address. 
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Garden  City  Association. 

Fifth  annual  report,  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1903:  — 
“In  some  respects  the  year  just  closed  has  been  the  most 
eventful  in  the  liistory  of  the  Association.  Founded  rather  more 
than  five  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  publicity  to  the 
scheme  suggested  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Howard  in  ‘To-morrow,’  the 
Garden  City  Association  has  now  considerably  extended  its  basis. 
This  step  was  taken  at  a  special  general  meeting  held  at  Essex 
Hall,  Strand,  on  July  9,  1903,  when  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  following  should  be  considered  the  objects  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  ; 

“  To  promote  the  relief  of  overcrowded  and  congested  areas, 
to  secure  a  wider  distidbution  of  the  population  over  the  land, 
and  to  advance  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  development 
of  the  people  by — 

“  (a)  Taking  initial  steps  to  establish  garden  cities  in  which 
the  inhabitants  shall  become  in  a  corporate  capacity  the  owners 


organisations  having  a  similar  object  in  view.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  we  may  point  out  that  a  useful  working  alliance'  has 
been  formed  with  the  National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Consumption,  the  hon.  treasurer  of  which,  Mr.  Malcolm  Morris, 
has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  the  Association. 

“  Idle  event  which  makes  the  year  just  closed  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  Association  is  the  successful  issue  of  the  Pioneer 
Company’s  work.  Formed  eighteen  months  ago  with  the  object 
of  investigating  estates,  this  company  has  selected  one  of  about 
3,800  acres  in  extent,  situated  in  Hertfordshire,  between  Hitchin 
and  Baldock.  This  has  now  been  acquired  by  the  “  Ultimate 
Company,”  known  as  the  First  Garden  City,  Limited  (entirely 
distinct  from  the  As.sociation),  in  which  the  Pioneer  Company  is 
merged,  and  on  this  site — wliich  is  in  many  respects  admirably 
suited  to  our  purpose — the  first  Garden  City  will  be  built.  Fur¬ 
ther  applications  for  shares  will  be  welcomed  by  the  directors. 

“  During  the  year  the  Association  has  been  endeavouring  to 
bring  its  principles  before  the  Admiralty,  with  a  view  to  the 


This  represents  the  collection  exhibited  by  Mrs.  J.  Q.  Thompson  at  the 
Handsworth  and  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 


A  GROUP  OF  CACTI. 


of  the  sites,  subject  to  the  fullest  recognition  of  individual  as 
well  as  public  intere.st. 

“  Qj)  Encouraging  the  tendency  of  manufacturers  and  others 
to  move  from  crowded  centres  to  rural  districts,  co-operating  with 
such  manufacturers  and  with  public  bodies  in  securing  healthy 
housing  accommodation  for  the  workpeople  in  proximity  to  their 
places  of  employment. 

“  (c)  Co-operating  with  other  organisations  in  promoting  legis¬ 
lation  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  public  authorities  with  a  view  to 
securing  a  solution  of  the  housing  problem  and  improved 
sy. stems  of  communication. 

“  id)  Stimulating  intere.st  in  and  promoting  the  .scientific 
development  of  towns,  so  that  the  evils  arising  from  haphazard 
growth  may  in  future  be  avoided. 

“  (r)  Promoting  the  erection  of  sanitary  and  beautiful 
dwellings  with  adequate  space  for  gardens  and  recreation. 

“  Of  the  above  clauses  (a)  shall  bo  considered  the  primary 
work  of  the  Association  and  the  remainder  .secondary.* 

“It  will  be  seen  that  this  widening  of  the  scope  of  the 
Association’s  work  tends  greatly  to  increase  its  usefulness.  It 
is  now  possible  for  us  not  only  to  advocate  the  importance  and 
effectiveness  of  our  specific  remedy  for  overcrowding,  but  to 
encourage  movements  of  a  related  character,  and  to  assist  other 


*  On  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Howard  in  “  Garden  Cities  of  To¬ 
morrow.”  (Clotli,  Is.  6d.  ;  Paper,  Is.) 


laying  out  of  the  new  naval  town  at  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Two  of 
our  vice-presidents.  Sir  John  Leng,  M.P.,  and  the  Hon.  Claude 
Hay,  M.P.,  have  asked  questions  bearing  on  the  matter  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  have  received  replies  which  indicate  that 
the  Admiralty  regards  the  matter  not  unfavourably.  This  has 
greatly  helped  our  Scottish  propaganda,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
branch  may  shortly  be  formed  in  Edinburgh.  The  Association  ha.s 
been  interesting  itself  in  the  development  of  an  industrial  village 
at  the  Falls  of  Foyers,  in  Inverness-shire.” 

Bristol  Gardeners. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Bri.stol  and  District  Gardeners’  IMutual 
Improvement  Association  for  this  year  was  held  at  St.  John’s- 
Parish  Room  on  Thursday,  January  14.  Lieut. -Col.  Cary  Batten 
took  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance.  The  chairman, 
in  opening  the  meeting,  expressed  his  pleasure  in  the  fact  that 
he  wa.s  able  to  be  present,  and  hoped  the  society  would  liave  a 
very  successful  year.  The  lecturer  was  Mr.  Davy,  of  the  Cardiff 
Gardeners’  Association,  his  .subject  being  “Orchids.’’  Prizes, 
offered  by  the  president  for  three  plants  in  bloom,  were  awarded 
as  follows: — 1st,  W.  A.  F.  Powell,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Raikes) :  2nd. 
.1.  Colthurst  Godwin,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  McCullock);  3rd,  AV.  Howell 
Davies,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Curtis).  Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded 
to  Lieut. -Col.  Cary  Batten  for  three  Cypripediums,  and  to  W. 
Howell  Davies,  Esq.,  for  a  Cypripedium. 
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Pear,  Jersey  Qratioli. 


Thoufrh  seemingly  not  catalogued  by  some  ot  the  leading 
fruit  tree  nur.serymen,  this  old  variety  is  nevertheless  a  most 
excellent  Pear,  and  will  do  well  where  any  other  variety  will 
thrive.  The  fruits  are  ripe  in  October,  and  do  not  keep  long. 
The  tree  is  an  excellent  bearer  as  a  standard,  being  hardy  and 
vigorous.  With  reference  to  its  history,  the  “Fruit  Manual” 
furnishes  the  following:  “This  variety  is  known  in  Jersey  by 
the  name  Gratioli,  and  under  this  name  it  had  for  some  yearr, 
been  grown  by  iMr.  Norris,  of  Sion  Hill,  Isleworth ;  but  as 
Gratioli  is  the' Italian  name  of  Bon  Chretien  d’Ete,  to  prevent 
confusion  IMr.  Bobert  Thompso)!  named  the  present  variety 
Jersey  Gratioli.  It  must  have  been  a  considerable  time  in  this 
country,  as  there  is  a  tree  growing  in  the  garden  of  H.  iM. 
Bucknall,  Esq.,  of  Bedminster  Lodge,  near  Bristol,  which  he 
considers  (185(5)  to  be  fifty  years  old.” 

Our  figure  of  a  wall  tree  in  fruit  came  to  us  from  Sussex. 

Pears  in  Belgium. 

In  the  cour.se  of  a  tour  in  Belgium  la.st  autumn,  among  the 
many  tilings  of  interest  to  a  foreigner  nothing  struck  me  more 
than  the  great  succe.ss  with  which  Pears  are  grown  in  that 
country,  not  simply  in  a  few  well-tended  gardens  here  and  there, 
but  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land — in  the 
garden  of  the  humblest  cottage  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  pluto¬ 
crat.  The  merest  tyro  knows  that  the  large  majority  of  Pears 
have  French  names,"  and  it  is  commonly  assumed  from  this  that 
all,  or  nearly  all.  Pears  were  originaUy  raised  in  France. 

A  very  large  number  originated  in  that  country,  it  is  true, 
but  French  is  the  language  of  the  educated  clas.ses  of  Belgium, 
and  according  to  the  census  returns  of  that  country  about  half 
the  population  .speak  French  only,  vdiile  a  large  number,  in 
addition,  speak  some  sort  of  French  as  well  as  their  native 
tongue,  Flemish.  Hence  it  is  that  almost  all  the  Pears  which 
have  been  raised  in  Belgium  have  French  names. 

Succe.ss  in  Pear  cidture,  and  in  the  rearing  of  new  sorts,  is 
no  recent  thing  in  Belgium,  and  was  more  celebrated,  if  any¬ 
thing,  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  than  it  is  to-day.  England 
is  becoming  a  land  of  nurserymen  and  skilled  fruit  growers, 
most  of  whom  bring  out  new  varieties  of  some  sort  of  fruit, 
and  among  them,  of  course,  new  Pears,  as,  for  instance.  Rivers’ 
Conference  and  Fertility,  Bunyard’s  Michaelmas  Nelis, 
Kelway’s  King,  and  others. 

In  looking  through  the  list  of  Pears  in  Dr.  Hogg’s  “  Fruit 
Manual,”  with  the  special  object  ot  seeing  how  many  of  our  best 
Pears  owe  their  origin  to  Belgium,  I  picked  out  these,  amongst 
others:  Bergamotte  Esperen,  Benrre  Diel,  Beurre  de  Jonghe, 
Beurre  Sterckmans,  Durondean,  Easter  Beurre,  Glou  Morcean, 
Joseidiine  de  Malines,  Marechal  de  Coenr,  Nouvelle  Fulvie, 
Thomp.son’s,  and  Winter  Nelis,  all  of  which  are  justly  famous 
Pears,  and  worthy  to  be  included  in  any  good  collection. 

But  the  subject  of  this  article  is  not  the  history  of  the 
raising  of  Pears  in  Belgium,  but  the  methods  in  which  Pears 
are  grown  there,  and  how  far  we  may  profitably  imitate  them. 
It  was  very  remai'kable  to  notice  how,  in  the  villages  and  out¬ 
lying  country  districts,  more  especially  in  the  region  know:a 
as  the  Ardennes,  that  is,  roughly,  the  whole  of  the  country 
south-east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Liege  to  Tournay  or  Namur — 
that  the  trained  wall  Pear  tree  was  almo,st  as  common  an 
adjunct  to  a  house  as  Vine  is  in  Italy.  The  most  common  posi¬ 
tion  for  them  is  on  the  wall  of  the  house,  the  windows  often 
being  enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a.  framework  of  Pear  foliage. 
Garden  walls  there  are  not  nearly  so  common  as  in  this  country, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  expen.se  of  building  them,  as  the  very 
large  majority  of  the  people  in  the  country  districts  are  of 
obviously  humble  means,  people  like  the  well-to-do  English 
squire  being  very  scarce  ;  but  a  very  frequent  site  of  an  excel¬ 
lently  trained  wall  Pear  free  is  the  side  of  an  outbuilding,  such 
as  a  cowhouse,  stable,  or  barn. 

In  one  narrow  valley  above  Dinant,  where  the  garden  was 
at  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  limestone  cliff,  the  Pear  tree  Avas 
trained  up  the  face  of  the  cliff  and  reached  to  a  con.siderable 
height,  so  that  a  fair-sized  ladder  avouIcI  be  necessary  to  prune 
the  tree  and  gather  the  fruit.  The  trees  are  generally  Avhat  I 
should  describe  as  A^ery  long-handled  gridirons,  more  correctly 
termed  gridiron-trained  standards,  or  riders.  Where  the  trees 
are  on  the  side  of  an  outbuilding  to  Avhich  animals  might  have 
access  this  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  keeping  the  branches 


out  of  the  reach  of  the  cattle.  The  way  in  Avhich  many  of  the 
trees  Avere  laden  Avith  fruit  Avas  mo.st  remarkable,  and  here  it 
may  be  remarked  that  in  Belgium,  unlike  this  country,  1902 
Avas  a  remarkably  good  fruit  year,  orchards  everyAvhere  strain¬ 
ing  under  the  burden  of  the  fruit. 

Here  the  ordinary  Avall-t rained  Pear  tree,  except  in  large 
gardens  Avhere  really  skilled  gardeners  are  kept — and  every 
humble  amateur  knoAvs  hoAV  difficult  it  is  to  get  such  men  for 
one  or  tAvo  days  a  Aveek — is  usually  a  mere  mass  of  foliage,  th? 
tree  sending  out  abundant  breast-Avood  from  top  to  bottom 
during  the  summer,  Avhich  is  all  cut  off  in  the  late  summer, 
autumn,  or  Avinter,  Avhen  the  tree  repeats  the  in'ocess  the 
season  folloAving,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  fruit  being,  if  not  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  at  least  very  rare  in  any 
quantity.  But  many  of  these  trained  trees  in  Belgium  Avere 
literally  covered  Avith  Pears  as  thickly  as  standard  trees  are 
often  seen  laden  in  this  country,  but  rarely  seen  on  a  Avail 
outside  a  nurseryman’s  catalogue,  unless  it  is  on  some  Avell- 
managed  cordons.  I  remember  several  trees  in  particular  in 
Melreux — betAveen  Liege  and  Dinant — Avhere  each  branch  of 
the  gridiron-trained  trees  Avas  as  Avell  laden  as  a  very  success¬ 
ful  cordon,  carrying  I  should  say  tAventy  to  thirty  Pears. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  all  this  is  that  Avhat  can  be 
done  in  Belgium  can  be  done  here,  the  climate  being  practically 
the  same.  Part  of  the  secret  of  their  success  doubtless  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Pear  culture  has  been  properly  practised  for 
generations,  and  that  a  knoAvledge  of  the  proper  methods  of 
culture  is  there  much  more  commonly  diffused  among  amateurs 
than  over  here.  But,  Avith  the  midtitude  of  books  on  fruit 
culture,  anyone  Avho  Avants  to  knoAv  the  scientific  basis  upon 
Avhich  the  growing  of  any  particular  fruit  rests  can  have  no 
excuse  for  remaining  in  ignorance,  Avhile  the  amount  of  excel¬ 
lent  Avail  space  for  Pears  Avhich  goes  unused  in  this  country  is 
deplorable,  so  that  Ave  have  the  means  of  acquiring  theoretical 
knoAvledge  and  the  opportunity  of  practising  it. — A.  Petts. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Gadding  and  Gathering. 


Fruit  Culture  at  Melrose,  Roxburghshire. 

Melrose  Abbey:  That  name  carries  distinction  to  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  Abbotsford:  That  is,  perhaps,  eA^en  better  knoAvn 
from  having  been  the  home  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Melrose  is 
the  po.st  toAvn  for  Abbot.sford.  It  is  one  of  the  cosiest  small 
toAvnships  in  the  Scottish  Borders,  lying  on  the  AA  e.stern  slopes 
of  the  Eildon  hills — three  moderate  heights  that  rise  up  Hom  the 
surrounding  regions,  and  are  Heather  clad — Avhile  the  sleepy 
village  of  (lattonside  Avith  its  feAV  dozen  houses  .set  amid  gardens 
and  decrepit  orchards,  faces  Melro.se  froni  the  rising  land  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  TAAeed,  a  suspension  bridge  linking  the  tAvo. 
This  is  Avhere  I  spent  my  happy,  oarele.ss  boyhood,  and  thoughts 
often  Avander  back  again. 

The  fruit  .supi^ly  of  this  country  allures  the  attention,  of  many 
of  us,  and  Ave  affirm  that  no  county  or  district,  either  in  Old 
England  or  Bonnie  Scotland,  need  have  an  undue  preponderance 
of  capability  over  others  in  the  production  of  high-class  fruit, 
especially  Apples  and  bush  fruits.  Gattonside  comes  back  to 
mind  a.s  a  place  all  orchards.  It  certainly  can  groAv  unexcelled 
Cherries  and  Damsons,  for  the  gable  ends  and  front  Avails  of 
some  of  the  sheltered  hoirses  gave  rich  returns  of  Cherries 
year  by  yeai',  Avhile  Damsons  Avei’e  sufficiently  bountiful  and 
tempting  to  induce  the  mill  j-ouths  of  Gala.shiels  to  come  doAvn 
on  “foraging”  expeditions  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  their 
season.  And  .so  Avith  Apples.  As  an  urchin  trudging  to  school, 
I  Avas  not  backward  in  going  foiuvai’d,  if  an  Apple  orchard  lay 
that  Avay,  even  though  I  had  filled  my  pockets  Avith  the  “  king 
of  fruits”  ere  leaving  home.  But  barbed  Avire  fences  Avero 
hardly  in  vogue  then. 

It  Avas  to  ascertain  Avhether  any  progress  had  been  made  in 
fruit  cidture,  in  packing,  grading,  and  marketing,  that  I  Avrote 
to  an  old  friend — a  gentleman  of  experience — though  his  garden¬ 
ing  has  alAvays  been  on  a  limited  scale,  and  his  OAvn  letter  Avill 
be  more  interesting  if  given  in  the  form  in  Avhich  he  Avrote  it. 
The  last  sentence  seems  to  me  to  sIioav  a  sad  state  of  affairs, 
when  American  Apples  can  be  sold  profitablj'  in  an  inland  Scottish 
Border  toAvn,  forty  miles  at  least  from  the  port  of  Leith. 
Perhaps  the  men  of  Melrose  and  the  .surrounding  parts  aaTII  give 
us  cause  yet  to  praise  their  discernment  and  energy,  but  that  at 
present  cannot  be.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
might  Avell  look  up  the  Border  districts  in  this  relation.  The 
letter  already  mentioned  is  as  folloAvs: — 

“  There  has  been  considerable  increase  in  indoor  fruit  groAA'- 
ing  in  and  around  Melro.se  for  some  years ;  but  there  is  very  little 
increase  in  outdooj’  fiuiit  for  six  or  eight  years.  The  chief 
mai’ket  is  Galashiels,  and  the  population  has  gone  doAAUi  there 
four  or  five  thousand.  Formerly  Ave  took  up  our  Strawberi’ies 
and  Raspberries  in  bulk,  Clb  to  81b  or  121b  in  a  basket  or  hamp-:'!- ; 
noAv  Ave  take  them  all  up  in  lib  baskets  or  punnets.  There  is 
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very  little  grading  of  Strawberries;  of  course,  we  keep  the 
different  varieties  separate.  Dr.  Hogg  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Tliury  (Garibaldi)  are  the  leading  varieties  grown  here  ;  and, 
of  course.  Black  and  Red  Currants  are  in  bulk. 

“With  regard  to  tree  fruits  there  was  next  to  none  in  the 
locality  last  season.  I  had  a  fair  crop  of  Victoria  Plums,  and  got 
£12  for  them,  which  was  good  for  my  little  garden,  and  we 
grade  them,  selling  at  from  l^d.  per  lb  to  tkl.,  according  to 
({uality.  Darnick  Tower  was  the  only  other  garden  that  had 
a  crop  hereabout.  There  has  been  no  increase  of  trees  planted 
for  twenty  years,  except  500  or  000  Victoria  Plum  trees. 

“The  peculiarity  of  this  locality  is  the  large  number  of  small 
growers  of  outdoor  fruits,  men  having  gardens  of  half  an  aero 
to  three  acres,  and  they  .just  move  on  in  the  old  ways;  but  they 
have  a  fairly  good  collection  of  fruit  trees.  Mr.  Dickson  from 
Dalkeith  has  taken  Mr.  Thomas  Nichols’  farm  at  Darnick — sixty 
acres — and  he  is  to  grow  outdoor  fruit  and  vegetables. 

“  Mr.  Lindsay  (another  marketman)  is  puting  up  a  small  glass 
house  at  the  present  time,  and  would  have  put  up  more  if  he 
could  have  got  a  lease  of  his  place.  The  salesmen  in  Edinburgh 
are  very  pleased  with  his  Tomatoes,  and  urge  him  to  put  up  more 
houses.  They,  indeed,  offered  him  the  loan  of  money  to  do  so. 
There  is  a  Mr.  Davidson  from  near  Swansea,  Wales,  and  who 
had  a  pretty  large  place  there,  who  has  bought  Mr.  Small’s  house 
(£1,500)  and  intends  to  put  up  houses  there,  to  grow  for  the 
market.  Cucumbers  seemed  to  be  his  leading  article  in  Wales, 
along  with  (Irapes,  and  Tomatoes,  and  Chrysanthemums,  each 
of  which  he  intends  to  cultivate  here.  Mr.  Mailan  put  up  four 
or  five  glass  houses  at  the  east  end  of  Galashiels  about  eight  years 
ago,  and  grows  a  variety  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Mr.  Laidlaw 
is  putting  up  two  houses  at  the  west  end  of  Galashiels  prim 
cipally  for  Tomatoes;  and  Mr.  Gilroy,  of  Darnick,  is  erecting  a 
house  for  Tomatoes,  so  you  will  see  that  there  is  an  increase  in 
a  small  way  of  culture  under  glass,  and  most  of  the  produce  is 
sent  to  Edinburgh. 

“  The  gardener  at  Gattonside  House  is  the  only  one  here  who 
goes  in  for  root-pruning  and  lifting  the  trees  after  they  are 
three  years  iflanted.  I  believe  there 
is  more  fruit  consumed  in  Galashiels 
than  any  other  town  of  its  size  o/i 
this  side  of  the  Borders.  One 
hawker,  or  coster,  sold  at  the  rate 
of  eighteen  barrels  of  American 
Apples  a  week  by  door  to  door 
visiting  in  the  autumn.” 

Plants  at  Kew. 

In  the  Heath  hou.se  Brodisea 
Sellowiaua  is  throwing  up  a  few  ol 
its  buttercui)-yellow  flowers,  which 
are  cup-like,  with  six  acutel.y 
jiointed  segments,  three  inner  and 
three  outer,  as  typical  of  the 
Liliacea?.  Each  flower  is  borne 
singly  on  its  owii  stalk,  sui- 
rounded  by  the  green,  grassy 
leaves.  Veltheimia  viridifolia.  also 
bulbous,  is  a  hamlsome  and  fairly 
well-known  South  African  plant. 

Its  terminal  racemes  of  purplisli 
floral  tubes  on  smooth,  succulent, 
green  and  purple  chequered  .stems, 
make  it  a  distinctive  and  welcome 
subject  at  all  times.  The  succulent, 
shining  green  leaves,  with  sinuous 
('dges,  are  very  handsome. 

Capsicum  baccatum  furnishes  a 
dwarf,  woody  species,  evidently 
inclined  to  branch  considerably, 
and  it  has  elliptic,  cordate  foliage. 

The  fruit  cajisules  are  about  the 
size  of  a  Cheri’y  .stone,  and  coloured 
bright  orange  crimson.  It  is  a 
British  Central  African  plant,  and 
seeds  came  to  Kew  in  1901. 

Another  “  new  ”  plant  from 
B.C.A.  is  Plectranthus  crassus,  whose  dense  but  pleasing  verti- 
cillate  spikes  of  deep  lavender  blue  labiate  flowers  are  nearly  a 
foot  long,  and  give  off  branchlets  from  the  base  of  the  main 
.spike.  The  .stems  are  four-sided,  but  more  rounded  toward  the 
base.  The  foliage  leaves  somewhat  closely  resemble  those  of 
Tibouchina  (Lasiandi-a)  macrantha.  They  are  oppo.site,  but 
the  pairs  are  at  right  angles  to  the  pair  immediately  below. 
The  Kew  plants  now  flowering  are  in  5|iu  pots,  and  are 
fully  3ift  liigh.  Plectranthus  chiradzulensis  var.,  introduced 
in  1898  from  B.C.A. ,  has  leaves  nearly  like  the  common  Nettle, 
though  much  les.s  hairy,  and  with  a  broader  ba.se.  As  a  pot 
plant  it  branches  comsiderably,  and  the  .stems  terminate  in  deli¬ 
cate,  branching,  verticillateraeemes,  the  pretty  bright  blue  flowers 
xactly  resembling  in  shape  the  foot  of  a  knight  in  armour.  This 


simile  is  quaint,  but  it  ls  a  good  one.  The  purplish  stigma  pro- 
trude,s  between  the  adjoined  edges  of  this  boot-shaped  aclditio'n 
to  the  corolla,  thu^  excluding  it  entirely  from  the  pollen  of  its 
own  anther.s.  Botauically,  it  is  a  most  interesting  type.  The 
foliage  leaves  seem  to  bi-  posstssed  of  a  rust,  which  disligurcs  tl  eni. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pilants  in  the  stove  was  a  Poin- 
settia  pulcherrima  with  pale  tea  or  primrose  coloured  bracts. 
Indeed,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  plants  of  this  "sport,”  and 
it  contra.sts  well  with  the  ordinar3'^  form  having  scarlet  bracts. 
It  has  been  named  P.  p.  alba. 

A  new  Coclogyne,  named  graminifolia,  from  the  long,  nariow 
character  of  its  leaves,  furnishes  a  bright  displa,y  in  one  of  tho 
Orchid  hou.xes.  The  plant  bears  a  large  number  of  racemes, 
which  hang  forward  just  over  the  edge  of  the  pot,  each  one  bear¬ 
ing  three  or  four  flowers.  The.se  are  briskly  fragrant,  and  have 
a  rich  yellow  lip,  the  segments  being  crc'amj-  with  a  touch  of 
salmon.  It  came  to'  Kew  recently. 

'Ihe  Acacias  are  flowering  meagrely  as  yet  in  the  Temperate 
House,  and  the  following  are  the  species:  A.  platyptera,  linearis, 
linifolia,  neiiifolia,  ppiitadeuia,  and  dealbata.  The  Natal 
Laburnum  (Calpuria  aurea.  Baker)  was  noticed,  Dermatobobr.ys 
Saundersiae,  Loropetalum  chinense,  Cytisus  filipes.  Azalea  indica 
vars.,  Caiuellias.  Tritoma  longicollis,  Veronicas,  and  Daphne 
indica  rubra  were  also  in  flower. 

A  number  of  the  earlier  bulbous  Irises  are  flowering  in  an 
open-air  border,  while  in  the  Alpine  House  there  are  Narcis.sus 
Bulbocodium,  Snowdrop.s,  Crocuses,  Merenderas,  Cyclamens 
Coum  and  ibericum,  and  a  few  other  subjects. — W.VNDKitixf; 
Willie. 


The  Potato  Trade  in  America. 

Potato  growers  in  this  country  will  not  be-  displeased  to  hear 
that  the  prices  of  Potatoes  are  advancing  in  America,  and  arc 
likely  to  advance  still  further.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a 
.speculative  shipper,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  prices  in 
America  will  require  to  rise  a  good  deal  farther  before  there  would 
be  any  inducement  to  ship  Potatoes  from  Great  Britain  to 


America.  The  latest  quotations  of  prices  in  America  are  only 
at  the  rate  of  2.25dols  per  sack  of  1681b,  or  slightly  over  £6  per 
ton,  from  which  a  charge  of  £3  per  ton  for  freight,  import  duty, 
dock  and  commission  charges,  would  be  made,  leaving  only  a 
free  balance  of  .€3  per  ton.  In  fact,  the  prices  in  America  are 
only  about  the  same  rate  as  prices  in  London,  where  there  is  no 
import  duty  to  pay,  so  that  British  merchants,  as  well  as  British 
growers,  will  much  prefer  the  home  markets  v  bile  prices  in 
America  and  London  remain  relatively  as  they  ari'  just  now.  A 
good  many  Potato  nun-chants  in  this  country  believe,  however, 
that  if  prices  should  advance  any  farther  in  America  the  .surplus 
stocks  of  German.y  will  be  drawn  away  to  the  New  World,  and 
that  the  prices  in  our  home  markets  will  tlien  advance  c:.n- 
siderably. 
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The  Stewarton  Hive. 

I  have  to  thank  “  E.  E.”  for  his  remarks  on  these  hives,  which 
I  note.  Aly  main  difficulty  wuth  the  Stewarton  is  this:  How 
can  I  prevent  swarming?  I  have  at  present  three  hives,  and 
having  no  time  and  space  to  liave  more,  I  am  looking  forward  to 
this  summer,  when  I  shall  have  three  more  .swarms  and  three 
casts,  but  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  put  these  into  new  homes. 
Sliould  they  come  off  I  would  prefer  to  put  them  back  to  their 
old  hives,  thus  strengthening  them ;  but  I  fail  to  see  how  this 
can  be  done.  I  am  told  the  older  queen  is  the  better  of  the  two, 
and  the  one  to  keep,  but  if  the  young  queen  rules  the  hive 
after  swarming,  how  can  I  get  to  her  to  dispel  her  before  I  put 
back  the  old  queen?  If  I  could  ascertain  how  to  put  all  the 
bees  back  that  swarm,  and  keep  one  good  hive  containing  two, 
three,  and  more  body  boxes,  all  on  top  of  each  other,  with  one 
queen  ruling,  and  bees  entering  from  bottom  hive,  I  can  safely 
say  that  I  could  make  these  hives  very  profitable.  What  appears 
to  me  to  be  wanted  is  a  large  number  of  bees.  Perhaps  “  E.  E.” 
will  give  me  his  views  on  this  important  matter ;  also  to  let 
me  know  which  is  the  best  queen  to  keep  after  swarming. 
— Hexagonal. 


I  observe  in  your  recent  issue  “  E.  E.’s”  description  of  the 
Stewarton  hive.  I  am  afraid  “  E.  E.”  has  never  had  much  to  do 
with  this  hive,  or  he  would  have  known  more  about  these  popular 
and  most  profitable  Stewartons,  so  common  in  Scotland. 
“  E.  E.’s”  objection  to  the  Stewarton  is  expense;  but  I 
cannot  see  where  it  comes  in.  The  octagonal  body  box  can  be 
got  for  3s.  or  3s.  6d.,  and  the  supers  bear  no  expense  whatever. 
I  use  an  ordinary  box,  the  size  of  which  is  limited  according  to 
seasons.  I  prefer  putting  on  super  boxes  which  will  contain  71b, 
for  in  bad  seasons  the  bees  take  to  a  smaller  box  better  than  a 
bought  super  box,  which  contains  when  full  211b. 

So  far  as  covering  in  winter  is  concerned,  this  can  be  done 
veiy  cheap — the  wood  for  which  can  be  bought  for  a  few  shillings 
— and  if  the  apiarist  is  a  handy  man  he  can  put  the  pieces 
together  in  spare  time,  Avhich  reduces  cost.  The  only  covering 
I  have  is  an  outer  casing,  size  20in  .square,  as  stated  by  “  E.  E.” 
This  size  allows  for  packing  betwixt  the  body  box  and  casing  on 
top  of  casing.  I  have  an  ordinary  bar-frame  top.  The  whole 
hive  pre.sents  an  appearance  similar  to  the  bar-frame,  the  only 
difference  remaining  in  the  foundation  stool.  For  this  I  use 
an  ordinary  square  stand  of  wood,  which  must  be,  of  course,  a 
little  larger  than  the  casing.  Taking  the  body  box  at  3s.  6d. 
and  the  purchased  wood  for  the  covering  at  a  couple  of  shillings, 
the  whole  hive  can  be  obtained  for  about  7s.  6d.  Boxes  for 
.supers  can  easily  be  got  from  grocers  free. 

For  feeding  purpo.ses  “  E.  E.”  suggests  a  trough  fitted  in  the 
floorboard.  This  I  never  heard  of  or  .saw  done.  I  wonder  how 
he  can  place  it  there,  the  bees  being  so  numerous  and  comb 
drawn  so  near  to  floorboard  that  there  is  very  little  room  for 
such  an  arrangement.  I  feed  with  the  boxes  similar  to  those 
used  in  bar-frames,  and  drawing  out  a  slide  to  allow  the  bees  to 
get  up.  “  E.  E.”  goes  on  to  say  that  a  queen  excluder  is  not 
necessary  with  the  Stewarton,  because  the  depth  of  cells,  &c., 
have  a  tendency  to  deter  the  queen  from  going  up  to  super ; 
but  I  beg  to  differ,  as  only  this  summer  I  had  a  211b  section 
completely  ruined  by  the  queen,  she  having  got  up  before  I 
noticed  her,  and  had  a  considerable  amount  of  brood  all  over  the 
section.  Of  course,  this  cold  .summer  probably  had  sometlring  to 
do  with  it,  but  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  the  queen 
leaving  the  body  box  to  enter  the  supers. 

I  never  u.se  the  queen  excluder  myself,  for  it  .seems  to  me  to 
hinder  the  bees  getting  up  to  the  super,  but  I  usually  give  a 
look  in  to  the  super  once  or  twice  a  week  to  see  if  the  queen  is 
there,  and  if  she  is  there  I  get  her  down  again,  and  possibly  may 
then  put  on  the  excluder,  but  I  never  do  this  till  compelled.  If 
the  .same  attention  were  paid  to  these  hives  as  paid  .to  the  bar- 
frames,  I  can  assure  the  apiari.st  that  a  much  more  profitable 
return  can  be  made  than  with  the  bar-frames. — Stewarton. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone. — Seeds. 

W.  .J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon. — Chrysanthemums. 

•T.  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  I^ower  Edmonton,  N. — Ferns. 
Fred.  C.  Pomreneke,  Hamburgcrstrasse,  42-46,  Altona,  Hamburg. — 
Seeds. 

Stuart  and  Mein,  Kelso,  ficotland.  —  Gardening  Guide. 


Yoang  Gardeners’  Domain, 


The  Editor  welcomes  .short  letters  from  under  gardeners.  Letters  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  500  words  in  length,  should  be  written  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper, 
as  clearly  as  possible,  with  one  inch  space  at  both  top  and  bottom,  as  well 
as  at  the  sides.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  must  accompany 
all  communications,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  If  these  points  are  not  respected,  the  letters  cannot  be  considered. 


Frinciples  of  Propriety. 

On  handling  “Scot’s”  letter,  page  17,  like  small  boys  do 
the  cat,  viz.,  tail  end  first,  I  would  answer  his  question,  “  Why 
are  Scots  gardeners  preferred  to  English?”  by  asking.  Are 
they?  He  may,  of  course,  have  some  vague  statistical  method 
of  proving  it  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but  in  saying  “  nine- 
tenths  of  the  young  men  in  England  spend  too  much  time  in 
public-hoiLses  and  pleasure-seeking,”  the  indictment  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  serious  to  set  one  thinking. 

As  life  in  bothydom  and  personal  experience  of  bothies,  wdth 
those  who  dwell  therein,  passes  in  revieiv  before  me,  I  can, 
and  do,  conscientiously  affirm  that  to  my  knowdedge,  so  far  as 
nine-tenths  are  concerned,  my  data  brings  me  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  one-tenth  wmuld  include  the  black  sheep,  and  that 
90  per  cent,  of  the  young  gardeners  I  have  known,  and  know, 
have  too  much  honest  pride  to  patronise  what  savours  more  of 
the  stables,  to  wdiich  “Scot’s”  data  appears  to  apply,  than 
to  the  garden. 

However,  w^e  can  only  reason  from  wdiat  W'e  know,  and  of 
Scotland  I  know  nothing,  never  having  crossed  the  Border ; 
but  of  England  and  Ireland  I  claim  to  know  as  much  as  can 
be  crow'ded  into  one  lifetime — a  gardener’s  lifetime,  with 
experience  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  bothies  and  their 
inmates,  Scotch,  English,  Irish,  and  Welsh,  and  although 
believing  that  “Scot’s”  statement  is  to  be  accepted  as  bona 
fide  so  far  as  his  experience  is  concerned,  that  experience  is 
unquestionably  not  only  too  limited  to  do  justice  to  the  bulk 
of  young  British  gardeners,  but  is  singularly  unjust  to  them 
as  a  body  as  well. 

A  gardener’s  life,  even  a  young  gardener’s  life,  is  not  all 
beer  and  skittles,  which  goes  without  saying ;  but  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  me  in  knowing  that  not  a  few  bothy  lads  I  have 
met  with  in  these  latter  days  have  been  practical  if  not 
professed,  teetotalers,  and  whenever  the  opportunity  has 
occurred,  and  I  have  been  on  sufficiently  intimate  terms  with 
young  fellows  to  impress  the  wisdom  of  abstaining  till  the  bothy 
is  left  behind  for  good  and  all,  this  small  concession  has  not 
been  refused.  That  there  is  need  for  thus  protecting  our  young 
brothers  I  will  not  deny,  but  that  “Scot’s”  large  percentage 
of  black  sheep  in  the  juvenile  gardening  fraternity  exists  is 
neither  admitted  nor  believed  by — An  Old  Boy. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

In  many  gardens  these  plants  hold  a  prominent  plape  among 
the  many  that  are  useful  for  decorative  purposes  during  the 
winter  months.  The  variety  of  brilliant  colours'  possessed  by 
them  tends  to  make  the  houses  gay  when  Nature  seems  at  rest 
outside. 

If  large  plants  are  desired  and  the  stock  is  unlimited,  cut¬ 
tings  should  be  inserted  in  light  sandy  soil  not  later  than  the 
last  w’eek  of  September  and  jilaced  on  a  slightly  shaded  shelf 
to  strike.  A  vihery  or  Peach  house  is  a  suitable  construction. 
From  the  time  the  cuttings  are  struck,  and  till  they  are  through 
the  dull  days  of  November  and  December  they  will  appear 
dormant,  during  which  time  marked  attention  should  be 
bestowed  on  them,  as  plants  frequently  go  black  in  the  stem 
through  having  an  over-supply  of  water.  The  new  year  having 
opened,  it  will  then  be  time  to  pot  them  off,  afterwards  placing 
in  a  heated  pit  or  greenhouse  close  to  the  glass,  affording  ample 
air  on  fine  days  to  ensure  sturdy  growth. 

On  the  plants  commencing  to  grow,  they  will  require  stop¬ 
ping,  which  should  be  done  at  a  joint  from  which  a  growth 
inclines  to  be  forcing  its  way,  for  when  pinched  at  the  base  of 
a  flower  stalk  they  have  a  tendenev  to  po.s.sess  a  quantity  of 
bairen  growfh,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  careless  stopping.  So 
soon  as  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  they  can  then  be  potted 
into  the  final  or  flowering  pots,  probably  Gin  or  Sin,  and  set  iii 
a  cold  frame,  or  out  of  doors  if  the  weather  permits. 

Pelargoniums  will  succeed  in  almost  any  good  rich  .soil,  and 
growers  should  use  their  own  discretion  regarding  its  composi¬ 
tion,  experience  having  taught  them  what  it  thrives  be.st  in. 
All  flowers  that  make  their  appearance  must  be  forthwith  picked 
off  and  the  plants  stopped  as  occasion  requires.  Houses 
previously  used  for  Tomatoes  or  Cucumbers,  and  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  from  ii6deg  to  GOdeg  are  suitable  structures  for 
flowering  them  in ;  the  time  of  housing  depending  on  the 
weather. 

When  the  plants  are  allow'ed  to  flower,  an  occasional  water¬ 
ing  with  weak  liquid  manure  will  be  found  very  beneficial  to 
them,  hut  where  this  is  not  procurable  a  little  guano  will  suffice. 
If  one  batch  of  cuttings  only  can  be  got,  they  should  be  pro¬ 
pagated  in  early  .spring,  after  the  plants  have  done  flowering. 
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From  my  own  experience  I  prefer  the  autumn  struck  plants  to 
those  struck  in  the  spring,  both  for  cpiality  of  plants  and 
blooms. 

Appended  are  the  names  of  a  few  varieties  among  the  large 
number  now  in  cultivation : — Snowdrop,  Phenna,  Hall  Caine, 
Lady  Brooke,  Mark  Twain,  Mrs.  K.  Rawson,  Chas.  Mason,  Ian 
Maclaren,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Zenobia,  and  Red  Eagle. — 
Oxonian. 


The  Weather. 


Rainfall  in  East  Perthshiie 

The  year  1903  is  the  first  year  we  have  taken  observations  of 
the  rainfall  here.  Our  situation  is  /iOft  above  sea-level,  at  the 
base  of  the  Ocliil  Hills,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  to  the  south  of 
the  City  of  Perth.  The  rain-gauge  used  is  that  invented  by  the 
late  Rev.  John  Fleming,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Natural ‘Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Like  other  places,  the  rainfall 
here  has  been  considerably  above  the  average : — 


Inches. 

Inches. 

.T.iniiary 

i.b 

August 

..  S-9 

Kebruary 

..  4  9 

September 

..  2-2 

march 

..  .5-2 

Oclober 

..  6-5 

April  . . 

..  0-7 

November  . 

1-1 

may  .. 

10 

December.. 

1-9 

•June  .. 

1-7 

— 

July  .. 

Total  . . 

Weather  in  S.  Perthshire. 

The  weather  for  a  few  weeks  has  been  very  inconstant.  A 
.seasonable  spell  occurred  at  New  Year,  when  the  frost  reached 
lodeg. ;  this  declined  till  the  7th,  when  a  short  period  of  wet  and 
rather  windy  weather  followed.  Up  to  the  18th  inst.  there  have 
been  alternations  of  moderate  frost  and  thaw.  Snow  fell  about 
the  15th  over  the  country,  but  to  no  great  depth,  although  all 
the  higher  grounds  were  thickly  coated.  Monday  was  a  springlike 
day,  with  a  mild  westerly  wind  and  recurring  gleams  of  sunshine. 
— B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

At  Hamilton  N.B. 

Very  wet  weather,  high  wdnds  ending  in  snow,  prevailed  here 
during  last  week.  Friday  w^as  a  typical  winter  day,  with  its 
furious  blasts  of  windy  snow  showers.  At  present  from  2in  to 
Sin  of  snow  lies  on  the  ground,  and  all  outdoor  work  is  at  a 
standstill.  Frost  has  not  as  yet  set  in  very  severe,  there  being 
only  7deg.  on  Saturday  morning.  Every  indication  points,  how¬ 
ever,  to  at  least  a  few  days’  frosty  weather. 

Rain  at  Crediton,  Devon,  1903. 

Having  read  with  interest  in  last  week’s  issue  of  “  our  Journal  ” 
the  various  rainfall  reports,  I  thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
readers  to  know  wdiat  fell  here.  As  you  will  note  by  the  enclosed 
table,  the  months  of  October  and  December  were  the  wettest, 
and  December  9  proves  to  be  the  w'ette.st  day. — G.  Lock, 
Head  Gardener  to  B.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  Newcombes,  Crediton,  Devon. 


Month. 

Total  Depth. 

Greatest  Fall  in  24  Hours. 

Number  of  Days 
on  w  hich  0  -01  or 
more_fell. 

Inches. 

Depth. 

Date. 

Janu.ary  .. 

...  4-77  .... 

..  1-12  .. 

..  3r<l  .. 

.  17 

February . . 

....  1*96  .... 

..  0.45  .. 

..  24th  .. 

.  10 

March  .... 

_ 3-68  .... 

..  0-60  .. 

..  27th  .. 

_  16 

April . 

....  2-06  .... 

..  0-67  .. 

..  27th  .. 

.  7 

May  . 

_ 2-56  .... 

..  0-56  .. 

. .  3rd  . . 

.  9 

June . 

....  2-75  .... 

..  0-75  .. 

..  20th  .. 

.  10 

July . 

. 1‘93  .... 

. .  1-05  . . 

..  28th  ..  ■ 

.  5 

August.... 

_ 2-50  .... 

..  0-97  .. 

..  24th  .. 

.  8 

September. 

....  4-22  .... 

..  0-75  .. 

..  18th  .. 

.  15 

October  . . 

....  7-78  .... 

..  1-32  .. 

..  28th  .. 

.  26 

November . 

.  ..  3-17  .... 

..  0-83  .. 

..  281h  .. 

.  13 

December..  ‘ 

....  5-47  .... 

..  2-03  .. 

..  9th  .. 

.  14 

Total . 

....  42-85 .... 

..  11-10  ... 

150 

Summar.v  of  the  Weather  in  1903  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W.,  total  ninety- 
four  days.  The  total  rainfall  was  30.76in  ;  this  fell  on  200  days, 
and  is  3.90in  above  the  average  ;  the  greatest  daily  fall  was  2.10in 
on  August  24.  Barometer  (corrected  and  reduced) :  highest 
reading,  30.6G8in,  on  January  14,  at  9  a.m. ;  lowest  reading, 
28.665in',  on  March  2,  at  9  p.m.  Thermometers  :  highest  in  the 
.shade,  85deg.,  on  July  10;  lowest,  15deg.  on  January  14;  mean 
of  daily  maxima,  54.99deg;  mean  of  daily  minima,  41.14deg.  ; 
mean  temperature  of  the  year,  48.06deg. ;  lowest  on  the  grass, 
12deg.,  on  January  14;  highest  in  the  sun,  134deg.,  on  July  2; 
mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  3ft,  48.60deg.  Total  sun¬ 
shine,  1,447  hours  10  minutes,  which  is  54  hours  3  minutes  below 
the  average;  there  were  fifty-nine  sunless  days.  The  mean 
temperatures  approach  very  closely  to  the  average;  the  year’s 
records  are  chiefly  remarkable^  for  excessive’  rainfall  and 
diminished  sunshine; — W.  H. 'Divkrs.  ”  ’ 


Fruit  Forcing. 

CUCUMBERS.— As  these  like  light,  heat,  and  moisture,  the 
glass  should  be  kept  clean,  both  inside  and  outside.  Add  a 
little  soil  over  the  roots  as  they  protrude  through  the  ridges. 
Plants  in  borders  of  small  area,  pots,  and  boxes,  should  have 
liquid  manure,  always  tepid,  and  not  too  .strong  or  too  often. 
Stopping  and  thinning  the  growths  will  not  be  much  needed, 
but  it  must  not  be  neglected,  as  crowding  is  the  precursor  of 
evil  con.sequences.  Red  spider  and  white  fly,  especially  the 
former,  in  structures  that  are  badly  heated,  and  thus  necessi¬ 
tating  .sharp  firing.  Sponging  the  infested  leaves  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  paraffin  soil  emulsion — 2oz  to  a  gallon  of  water,  is  a 
sure  and,  all  things  considered,  the  safest  remedy  for  red  spider 
if  taken  in  time.  A  little  flowers  of  sulphur  on  the  hot  water 
pipes  checks  and  destroys  white  fly.  Mildew  must  be  kept 
under  by  dusting  with  black  sulphur. 

MIDSEASON  VINERIES. — The  Vines  should  be  pruned 
and  at  rest.  If  this  has  yet  to  be  done  lose  no  time  in  prun¬ 
ing,  cleansing  the  house,  dressing  the  Vines,  especially  where 
there  have  been  attacks  bf  red  spider  and  other  so-called  insect 
pests.  A  paraffin  oil  emulsion  is  good  as  a  winter  dressing. 
IJlb  of  softsoap  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  soft  water  by  boiling, 
and  when  dissolved  removed  from  the  fire  in  a  boiling  state, 
adding  half  a  pint  of  paraffin  oil  and  stir  briskly  until 
thoroughly  amalgamated,  makes  a  good  wash.  Now 
dilute  to  5gals  for  use,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  a  wineglass¬ 
ful  of  paraffin  oil  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  4ozs  of  soft- 
soap,  quite  strong  enough,  yet  safe.  Remove  the  surface 
soil  from  the  border,  and  supply  a  top-dressing  of  fresh 
compost.  Where  the  Grapes  are  partially  cut  the  remainder  may 
be  removed  with  a  good  portion  of  wood  attached,  and  if  the  stems 
are  inserted  in  bottles  of  water  the  bunches  will  keep  admirably 
in  a  dry  room  from  which  frost  is  excluded.  Thus  the  Vines  will 
be  liberated  for  pruning,  and  the  house  for  cleansing,  repairs, 
and  painting.  A  long  and  complete  rest  invigorates  the  Vines, 
and  early  pruning  effects  that  better  than  anything  else. 

CHERRY  HOUSE.— Of  all  fruit  trees  the  Cherry  and 
Apricot  are  most  impatient  of  a  close,  stagnant  atmosphere ; 
therefore  the  Cherry  house,  and  also  the  Apricot  and  Plum 
houses,  if  any  are  forced  as  are  much  to  be  desired,  should  be 
ventilated  early  in  the  morning,  a  “crack”  of  air  being  left  on 
constantly  at  the  top  of  the  structure,  and  the  amount  of  ventila¬ 
tion  be  increased  with  the  advancing  day.  Maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  40deg,  no  more,  by  artificial  means  in  .severe 
weather,  45deg  by  day  when  dull  and  cold,  50deg  on  mild  or 
sunny  days,  ventilating  at  50deg  and  allowing  an  advance  to 
60deg  or  65deg  from  sun  heat  with  full  ventilation,  closing  at 
50deg.  Syringe  the  house  and  trees  in  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  when  the  weather  is  bright,  damping  occasionally  in  dull 
periods.  Trees  in  pots  must  have  the  necessary  care  in 
watering. 

MELONS. — Plants  raised  early  in  the  month  are  in  the 
.second  leaf  and  root  action  proceeding  rapidly  ;  therefore  attend 
to  earthing,  and  where  the  small  pots  are  occupied  with  roots, 
either  turn  the  plants  into  the  fruiting  bed  or  transfer  to  the 
next  larger  size  pot,  for  stunted,  rootbound  plants  never  do  any 
good.  Plunge  in  bottom  heat  near  the  glass,  a  temperature  of 
75deg  to  80deg  being  sufficient,  placing  a  .stick  to  each  plant  for 
its  support  till  reaching  the  trellis.  Plants  for  pits  and  frames 
can  be  .stopped  at  the  second  rough  leaf. 

SOIL  FOR  MELONS. — Heavy  loam  suits  Melons,  the  top 
three  inche.s  of  a  pasture  cut  and  stacked  in  the  autumn,  chopped 
up  moderately  small,  being  the  most  suitable.  An  addition  of 
well  decayed  manure  can  be  made  as  desired,  also  of  lime  rubbish 
and  road  scrapings,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  calcareous 
matter  or  grit.  If  there  be  a  suspicion  of  eelworm  scald  with 
boiling  water,  or  heat  the  compost  to  a  temperature  of  180deg 
by  steam  or  placing  on  a  hot  iron  plate  over  an  improvised  furnace 
formed  of  loose  bricks  outdoors.  This  procedure  kills  eelworms 
and  all  other  pests,  animal  or  vegetable,  that  feed  on  the  Melons, 
either  at  the  roots  or  on  tops.  I  have  found  these  simple  pre¬ 
cautions  very  sati.sfactory,  not  only  for  Melons,  but  also  for 
Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES.-EARLIEST  FORCTID 
TREES. — The  fertili.sation  of  the  blossoms  must  be  attended  to 
as  the  pollen  becomes  ripe,  di.stributing  it  over  the  stigmas,  which 
is  more  effectual  than  shaking  the  trellis.  Syringing  may  be 
resorted  to  both  morning  and  afternoon  when  the  fruit  is  well 
set,  blit  in  dulT  weather  damping  will  be  suflicient,  and  in  cold 
weather  syringe  sufficiently  early  to  allow  the  foliage  to  become 
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dry  some  time  before  nightfall.  This  is  important,  for  keeping 
the  trees  constantly  dripping  with  water  encourages  soft  growth, 
is  inimical  to  the  leaves  and  -swelling  cf  the  fruit,  besides  inducing 
gumming  and  other  ills.  "Water  used  for  .syringing  must  be  of 
tlie  same  temperatfire  as  the  house.  Ascertain  the  condition  of 
inside  borders,  and  Avliere  necessary  afford  a  proper  supply  of 
water.  Disbud  very  carefully  at  this  early  season,  removing  :a 
few  growths  daily  from  a  tree,  preferably  to  many  at  distant 
inteu’vals.  The  latter  practice  gives  a  check  to  the  roots,  and 
promotes  wood  growth  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit,  which  for 
lack  of  assimilated  matter  often  falls  at  this  .juncture  in  ccn- 
seciiience  of  congestion  cf  the  .sap.  Maintain  a  night  temperature 
of  oodog,  GOdeg  on  mild  nights,  GOdeg  to  Godeg  bv  day,  5deg  less 
on  those  figures  when  the  weather  is  severe  and  dull.  Ventilate 
1‘arly,  admitting  a  little  air  at  Godeg,  not  allowing  an  advance 
over  TOdeg  without  full  ventilation,  clo.sing  at  Godeg,  always 
excepting  a  small  space  at  the  top  of  the  house  left  constantly, 
this  preventing  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  and  secures  a  healthy 
condition  in  the  leaves,  which  enables  them  to  do  better  and 
more  work  in  the  daytime. 

SECOND  EARLY  HORSES. — Trees  started  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  new  year  are  expanding  their  flowers,  and  before  they 
open  it  is  well  to  make  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  trees,  and  if  any 
aphides  are  found  fumigate  to  exterminate  the  pests.  Great 
care  isneces.sary  in  fumigating,  as  the  organs  of  fructification  are 
easily  and  irreparably  injured.  Moderate  fumigation  or  vapori.sa- 
tion  on  two  or  three  consecutive  evenings  will  be  sufficient  for 
keeping  these  insects  in  check  until  the  fruit  is  set.  Where 
there  is  an  excess  of  blossom  buds  draw  the  hand  the  contrary 
way  of  the  growths  along  the  under  side  of  the  trellis  or  its  back, 
■SO  as  to  remove  tho.se  there  situated,  thinning  elsewhere  with 
the  fingers,  leaving  the  best  situated.  Syringing  must  cease  when 
the  buds  show  colour,  but  damp  the  house  in  the  morning  and 
early  afternoon,  always  avoiding  a  stagnant  atmosphere.  See 
that  inside  borders  are  thoroughly  moistened  through  to  the 
drainage,  but  avoid  needles.s  waterings. 

SUCCESSION  AND  LATE  HOI^SES.— Finish  pruning  the 
trees  at  once,  dressing  them  with  an  approved  insecticide,  many 
excellent  kind-s  being  advertised,  and  secure  the  trees  to  the 
trellis,  always  allowing  ample  space  for  the  swelling  of  the 
branches,  and  leav^e  room  between  them  for  laying  in  young  wood 
for  future  bearing.  Fork  the  border  liglitly,  not  disturbing  the 
roots,  and  after  removing  the  loose  soil  supply  fre,sh  in  its  place, 
and  dress  with  a  sustaining  fertiliser,  such  a.s'  the  following  mix¬ 
ture:  Dissolved  bones  dry  and  crumbling,  three  parts;  double 
.sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  (refined  kainit),  two  parts;  and 
air-slaked  best  chalk  lime,  one  part  ;  mixed,  using  4oz  per  square 
yard,  and  scratched  in  lightly  with  a  fork.  If  the  borders  are  at 
all  dry  the.y  should  be  given  a  thorough  supply  of  water.  Venti¬ 
late  to  the  fullest  extent,  except  when  frost  prevails;  even  then 
frest  will  not  do  any  harm  until  the  buds  show  colour.  Houses 
vvuth  the  roof  lights  off  need  not  have  them  replaced  until  start¬ 
ing  time,  or  to  iusure  safety  for  the  blo.ssoms. — G.  A.,  St.  Albans, 
Herts. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

PRUNING  DECIDUOUS  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.— In  a 
mixed  collection  of  trees-  and  shrubs  there  are,  of  course,  some 
which  need  cousiderable  pruning  back,  while  others  need  little 
or  none.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  where  gi'owth  has  ample 
room  for  free  extension.  Lime,  Birch,  Beech,  Oak,  Poplar,  Chest- 
nut,  Almond,  Thoni  ought  not  to  havm  the  bi'anches  pruned  back. 
'Ihinning  and  clearing  away  encroaching  lower  branches  will  in 
most  cases  suffice.  Elders  will  require  close  pruning  back  annu¬ 
ally  in  situations  where  they  have  a  limited  space,  but  where 
there  is  rooni  allovy  moderate  extension.  Clear  out  old  wood 
from  Deutzias,  Weigelas,  Philadelplius  or  Mock  Orange,  and 
regulate  the  young,  pruning  back  to  ripe  wood. 

PRUNING  EVERGREENS. — Overgrown  and  unshapely 
specimens  of  evergreen  shrubs  may  with  great  advantage  be 
pruned  into  a  better  shape.  Laurels,  Aucubas,  Euonymuses, 
Berberia  aquilifolium,  Ligustrum  ovalifolium  can  be  cut  back 
freely,  but  it  is  better  to  use  a  knife  or  secateurs,  manipulating 
each  shoot  or  branch  .separately,  than  to  prune  with  shears  which 
cut  the  leaves.  Rhododendrons  ought  not  to  be  pruned  now, 
but  after  flowering.  Many  dwarf  shrubs  seldom  need  pruning, 
.such  as  Veronicas,  Skimmias,  Box,  hardy  Heaths,  Lavender, 
Rosemarjq  Laurustinus,  and  Conifers  of  various  sorts. 

PROTECTING  TE^t  ROSES.—  In  the  event  of  very  hard  frost 
setting  in  it  will  be  neces.sary  to  afford  soine  extra  protection  to 
Tea  RQ.ses.  Dwai'f  Roses  may  be  readily  protected  b.y  earthing 
iq)  the  soil  round  the  base  of  the  plants,  or  importing  some  dry 
ashes  or  soil  round  them.  Standard  Tea  Ro.ses  may  be  protected 
b.y  placing  some  dry  bracken  among  the  shoots  of  tlie  head,  giving 
a  few  ties  to  keep  the  material  in  position.  Recently  ivlanted 
Roses  ought  to  have  long,  dry  litter  laid  about  them  as  a  mulch. 
.Wet  or  rotted  manure  is  not  so  suitable. 

HARDY  PERENNIALS. — It  is  not  quite  the  best  sea.son  to 
disturb  the  majority  of  perennials,  but  it  may  be  convenient  to 


lift,  divide,  and  replant  the  following;  German  Irises,  Helenium.s, 
jjorennial  Heliaiithu.'-:e.s,  Sedum  spectabile,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Chrysanthemum  maximum,  Helleborus  niger,  Hemerocallis, 
Polygonum  cuspidatum,  P.yrethruuv  uliginosum.  Periwinkle 
(Vinca),  and  St.  Jolm’s  Wort.  The  healthiest  portion  of  the 
various  clumps  should  be  selected  for  replanting,  whether  these 
are  found  to  be  the  outside  pieces  or  the  centres.  Good  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  is  essential,  adding  a  liberal  admixture  of 
fre.sh  soil  mixed  with  leaf  soil  and  manure. 

PL.tNTS  IN  FRAMES. — Rooted  cuttings  in  frames,  such  as 
Calceolarias,  "S’iolas,  Pansies,  hard.y  Chrysanthemums,  will 
require  now  more  air  admitting;  indeed,  the  frame  lights  may  be 
tilted  and  left  so,  except  when  frost  jrrevails.  Echev'erias  winter¬ 
ing  in  cold  but  sheltered  frames  need  abundance  of  air  on  favour¬ 
able  occasions,  and  must  be  kept  dry.  Violets  in  frames  will 
begin  to  show  signs  of  increased  vigour  in  growth  and  flowering. 
Ventilate  when  po.ssible,  and  I'emove  .yellow  or  withered  leaves. 
Should  the  roots  refpiire  moisture  appl.y  weak  stimulants  in  the 
morning  of  a  jn’ospective  fine  day,  and  allow  abundance  of  air 
to  circulate  about  the  plants  in  order  to  dry  up  superfluous 
moisture. — E.  D.  S..  Gravesend. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editoe,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them,  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  flowers  we  do  not  name. 

POTATOES  (W.  Scott). — We  observed  the  cutting  you  send 
from  our  esteemed  agricultural  contemporary,  and  since  you 
have  again  brought  it  under  notice,  we  -will  make  u.se  of  it. 

MANURE  FOR  MIXING  WITH  SOIL  FOR  GERANIUMS 
(J.  M.  Wh). — As  the  .soil  from  the  Tomato  boxes  and  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  pots  will  be  rich  and  contain  a  considerable  amount 
of  organic  matter  in  the  form  of  dead  roots,  we  should  say  that 
it  would  suffice  to  mix  with  the  compost  basic  cindei;  phosiihate 
of  the  finest  quality,  or  guaranteed  to  pass  through  a  sieve 
which  posses.ses  10,000  holes  to  the  square  inch,  1001b  of  which 
contain  about  171b  of  phosphoric  acid,  501b  of  lime,  GJlb  of 
magnesia,  and  101b  of  iron.  About  801b  of  basic  slag  is  the 
proper  quantit.v  to  u.se  per  cartload  of  soil,  or  11b  to  281b  of 
the  compost.  This  should  be  broken  up  well  and  the  basic  slag 
sprinkled  on,  afterwards  turning  once  or  twice  .so  as  to  assure 
the  thorough  mixing  of  the  basic  cinder  phosphate  through 
the  heap.  The  only  other  component  in  which  the  soil  is  likel.y 
to  be  deficient  is  potash,  and  this  would  be  best  supplied  in 
the  form  of  sulphate  of  potash,  say  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
of  basic  cinder  phosphate,  adding  to  and  mixing  with  the  soil 
at  the  same  time  as  the  basic  slag. 

APPLYING  LIME  TO  TOMATO  BORDERS.— TOMATO 
CROPS.— FUMIGATING  WITH  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS 
(R.  L.).— Instead  of  using  slaked  lime  we  should  apply  a 
dressing  of  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  basic  cinder  phosphate  and 
three  parts  best  qualit.y  kainit,  at  the  rate  of  lib  of  the  mixture 
per  Square  yard,  and  fork  into  the  soil,  taking  small  spits  so 
as  to  mix  as  evenl.y  with  the  soil  as  possil)le  to  a  depth  of  about 
9in  or  lOin.  After  leaving  a  time  and  before  planting  the 
Tomato  iilants,  fork  over  again,  and  if  this  leaves  the  soil  too 
loose  it  ma.v  be  consolidated  by  treading.  Tbis  would  supply 
phosphoric  acid,  lime,  potash,  and  magnesia,  also  iron,  and  act 
well  by  the  free  lime  in  the  basic  slag,  or  the  organic  matter, 
as  well  as  being  prejudicial  to  eelworms  and  sleeping  di-seasq 
germs.  If  you  use  lime  we  should  not  apply  more  than  11b 
per  square  .yard,  slaking  with  the  smalle.st  quantity  of  water 
necessary  to  cause  fall  into  an  apparentl.y  dry  powder,  spreading 
evenly  and  digging  in,  mixing  as  evenly  as  possible  with  the 
soil.  You  do  not  give  the  number  of  plants  in  each  house,  and 
do  not  say  wdiether  one  or  two  crops  are  taken  during  the 
season.  In  either  case  the  crop  is  enormous,  and  quite  equal 
to  any  produced  in  the  south  of  England,  and  that  quite 
oxceptionall,y.  The  treatment  of  the  houses  with  h5Mrocyanic 
acid  for  white  fly  is  very  interesting,  and  as  you  say  succe.ssfully 
operative  on  the  pests  at  so  trifling  a  cost.  Could  you  oblige 
us  with  particulars  of  the  safe  using  of  the  gas? 


January  21,  19C4. 
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LAVENDER  FOR  HEDGES  Ol.  C.).— We  are  not 
acquainted  with  a  Lavender  tliat  attains  to  a  height  of  4ft. 
The  species  L.  St.a?chas  grows  to  a  height  of  fi’om  2ft  to  3ft, 
and  is  a  hand.some,  liardy  sliriil),  having  a  strong  aromatic, 
agreeable  flavour.  It,  however,  is  not  commonly  cultivated ; 
indeed,  not  in  any  nurseryman’s  list  of  shi-nhs.  Besides,  we 
do  not  consider  it  woidd  be  better  than  the  broad-leaved 
variety  of  the  common  laivender  (Lavandula  .spica  or  vera). 

VARIETIES  OF  BUSH  APPLES  (Working  Gardener). - 
Twelve  de.ssert  varieties ; — Mr.  Gladstone,  August,  compact 
grower;  Irish  Peach,  late  August,  medium  grower,  hears  on 
the  tips  of  the  .shoots;  Lady  Sudeley,  August  and  September, 
medium  grower ;  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  medium  grower;  Worcester  .Peannain,  September,  free 
upright  grower ;  King  of  the  Pippins,  October  and  November, 
compact  grower;  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  October  to  January, 
medium  grower;  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  December  and  January, 
medium  grower;  Cockle’s  Pippin,  January  to  March,  free 
grower;  Braddick’s  Nonpareil,  January  to  March;  Brownlee’s 
Russet,  March  to  May,  medium  grower;  Court  Pendu  Plat, 
February  and  IMarch,  compact  grower.  Twelve  cooking 
varieties: — White  Transparent,  August,  compact  grower;  Lord 
Grosvenor,  September,  strong,  sturdy  grower ;  Seaton  House, 
October  and  November,  compact  grower;  Golden  Spire,  Novem¬ 
ber,  compact  upright  grower ;  New  Hawthornden,  November, 
medium  spreading  grower ;  Small’s  Admirable,  November  and 
December,  compact  grower;  Hormead  Peannain,  November  to 
January,  medium  grower;  Bismarck,  December  and  January, 
medium  grower ;  Bramley’s  Seedling,  December  to  March, 
strong  grower;  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  January  and  February, 
compact  pendulous  grower;  Newton  Wonder,  February  aii'i 
March,  free  grower  ;  New  Northern  Greening,  November  to 
May,  medium  growtr.  The  trees  should  be  on  the  English 
Paradise  stock. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Corresponde7its  luliose  queries  are 
imanswered  in  the  vreseiit  issue  arc  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  following  ^iwnher.  (A.  M.). — 1,  Pinus  pungens,  Michx.  ;  2, 
P.  ponderosa.  Dough ;  3,  Picea  sitehensis,  Tranto.  and  Medg.  ;  4, 

P.  ajornersis,  Fiseh. ;  5,  Abies  pectinata,  D.C. ;  6,  Tsuga  pattoniana, 
Engelm.  (H.  .1.  P.). — 1,  Lselia  aneeps ;  2,  Aloeasia  Sanderiana. 
(L.  A.  F.). — The  Strawberry  Tree,  Arbutos  Unedo. 

- - - ■  I - 

CoYent  Garden  Market. — January  20tli. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem, 

sieve .  1  3  to  1  6 

Asparagus,Sprue, bundle  0 10  0  0 

_  .  „  .  _  .  g 

9 
0 
0 
9 
0 
6 
0 

2  6 
14  0 
1 

12 
0 
0 


,,  Paris  Green .  4  6 

Beans,  dwarf,  per  lb....  1  6 
,,  Madeira,  basket...  -  1  6 
Beetroots,  per  bushel...  1  6 
Brussels  Sprouts,  sieve  1  6 

Cabbages,  tally  .  4  0 

Carrots,  doz.  bun.  ...  2  0 

,,  per  bag  .  2  6 

Cauliflowers,  doz.  ...  1  6 

Celery,  per  doz.  bun.  ...  9  0 
Cress,  per  doz.  pun.  ...  0  9 

Cucumbers  doz .  8  0 

Endive,  per  doz .  1  6 

Garlic,  per  lb .  0  2 

Horseradish,  foreign, 

per  bun .  1  3 

Leeks,  per  doz.  bun.  ...  1  0 
Lettuces,  Cabbage,  doz.  1  0 
Mushrooms,  house,  lb,  0  9 


2 

2 

1 

5 

2 

4 


0 

0 

0 

3 


1  6 
1  6 
0  0 
1  0 


j  s.  d.  s.  d 

!  Onions,  per  case .  5  0  to  5  6 

j  ,,  per  bag  .  4  0  5  0 

,,  picklers,  sieve  3  0  5  0 

I  ,,  English,  cwt.  5  0  5  6 

I  Parsley,  doz.  bnehs.  ...  I  6  2  0 

1  ,,  sieve .  0  6  10 

IParsnips,  per  bag  ...  2  0  2  6 

Potatoes,  per  ton .  70  0  120  0 

,,  New  Teneritle, 

per  cwt.  ...  12  0  14  0 

Kadislies,  doz.  bun.  ...  0  9  10 

Rhubarb,  per  doz.  ...  1  6  2  6 

Salad,  small,  pun.,  doz.  0  6  10 

Seakale,  per  doz .  15  0  21  0 

Shallots,  per  lb .  0  1^  0  2 

Spinach,  per  bush.  ...  3  0  3  6 

Tomatoes, English, doz  lb 4  0  7  0 

,,  Canary  Deeps,  lb.  2  0  3  6 
Turnips,  doz.  bun.  ...  1  6  2  0 

,,  per  bag  .  2  0  2  6 

Watercress,  per  dozen 

bunches  .  0  4  0  8 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  In  Pots 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Adiantums,  per  doz.  ...  4  0  to  8  0 
Aralias,  per  doz.  .,,...  4  0  8  0 

Arbor  Vita3,  per  doz.  ....  9  0  18  0 
Aspidistras,  per  doz.  ...  18  0  36  0 
Aucubas,  per  doz.  ...  4  0  8  0 

Azaleas,  each .  ...  2  6  3  6 

Begonia,  per  doz .  8  0  18  0 

,,  Gloire  de  Lor¬ 
raine,  per  doz.  8  0  24  0 

Callas,  per  doz . 12  0  18  0 

Chrysanthemum,  doz.  6  0  24  0 
Coleuses,  per  doz.  ...  4  0  5  0 

Crotons,  per.  doz.  ...  12  0  24  0 

Cyclamens,  per  doz.  ...  10  0  30  0 

Cyperus,  per  doz .  3  0  4  0 

Daffodils,  per  doz.  ...  7  6  9  0 
Dracaenas,  var.,  doz.  ...  12  0  48  0 

Ericas,  per  doz.  . ^  8  0  18  0 

Euonymus,  vars.,  doz.  4  0  6  0 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Ferns  in  var.,  per.  doz.  4  0to30  0 
Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ...  9  0  24  0 

Genistas,  doz . 10  0  12  0 

Hyacinths,  Roman  (48- 

pots),  doz . .  ...  8  0  9  0 

Lycopodiums,  per  doz.  3  0  4  0 

Alarguerites,  white  ,,  4  0  8  0 

Orange  Trees,  each  ...  3  6  10  6 

■palms,  var.,  each  ...  3  0  20  0 

Poinsettias,  per  doz....  8  0  12  0 

Primulas,  per  doz.  ...  4  0  6  0 

Pteristremula,  perdoz.  4  0  8  0 

,,  AVimsetti  ,,  4  0  8  0 

,,  major  ,,  4  0  6  0 

Solanums  ,,  6  0  12  0 

Spiraeas,  doz .  6  0  9  0 

Tulips,  red,  doz.  roots  .10  0  0 

,,  yellow,  doz,. 'roots, ,  1,6,  .  0  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 

s.  d.  s.  d  I  s.  d.  s. 

American  Limes,  4C0-  !  Grapes,  Muscats,  A .,  lb.  4  0  to  8  b 

500  in  case  .  7  0  to  9  0  j  ,,  ,,  B.,  lb.  2  0  3  0 

Apples,  Ainerican,  Ijrl.  14  0  24  0  '  ,, 

,,  Californian,  case  7  6  10  6'  Canon  Hall,  A. ,1b.  2  0  8  0 

Bananas,  bunch  .  8  0  12  0'  ,  ,Gros  Colnian,A..lb.  16  3  0 

(thestnuts,  bag  .  17  0  0  0  Lemons,  per  case .  12  0  0  0 

Cobnuts,  per  lb .  0  7^  0  8'  Lychees,  box .  12  06 

Cranberries,  per  case,..  10  6  13  0  Oranges,  per  case .  5  0  17  0 

Figs,  per  box  .  0  10  10  Pears,  per  case  .  6  6  8  6 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb.  ...  1  0  2  6;  ,,  stewing,  ^-sieve  4  6  7  0 

in  barrel .  12  0  18  0  Pines,  each  .  2  0  4  0 


p.  d. 

s.  d 

S.  (1. 

s  d 

2  0to2  6 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 

1  6to0  0 

. 

1  3 

1  6 

Alyrtle,  large  French, 

6  0 

7  0 

per  doz.  bun . 

1  0 

0  0 

9  0 

18  0 

,,  small  English,  per 

s 

1  0 

1  6 

doz.  bun . 

6  0 

0  0 

r 

AIoss,  natural  green,  per 

0  0 

6  0 

gross  bun . 

6  0 

0  0 

. 

0  0 

0  0 

,,  Lichen,  full  size 

boxes,  per  box 

1  0 

0  0 

9  0 

12  0 

Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  flowers. 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

8.  d. 

s.  d 

4  0  to  6  0 

Alimosa  (Acacia),  per 

0  4 

0  6 

bun . 

1  0  to  1  6 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Ferns,  Fcliage,  Moss. 


medium,  bunch 


Alaidenhair,  best,  pe 

doz.  bnehs . 

Berheris,  per  doz.  bun 
Croton  foliage,  various- 
per  doz.  bun . 


Azaleas,  doz . 

Bouvardias,  per  bu 
Callas,  per  dozen.  ...  5  0  6  0 

Camellias,  box  .  2  0  3  0 

Carnations,  per  doz.  ...  1  6  4  0 

Chrysanthemums — 

doz.  bunches  .  6  0  24  0 

Daffodils,  bunch .  0  9  10 

Eucharis,  per.  doz.  ...  3  0  4  0 

Ferns — Asparagus,  bun.  10  2  6 

French,  doz.  bunches  0  4  0  6 

Alaidenhair,  doz.  bun.  4  0  6  0 

Freesia,  per  doz .  16  2  0 

Gardenias,  box  of  18-24 

blooms  .  2  6  4  0 

Lilac  (French),  bun.  ...  3  6  4  0 

Lilium  longiflorum,buu,  4  0  6  0 

,,  lancifolium  ,,  16  3  0 

,,  auratum  ,.  10  2  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  per 

doz.  bun.  .  6  0  24  0 

Alarguerites,  yellow, 

per  doz.  bun.  ■  ...  10  2  0 

Alignonette,  perdoz.  3  0  4  0 


Alistletoe,  buncli .  0  6  5  0 

Narcissus,  doz.  bun.  ...  3  0  4  0 

,,  Soleil  d’Or,perdoz.  5  0  6  0- 

Orchids— 

,,  Odontoglossums,, 

,,  Cypripedium  in-, 
signe,  per  doz. 
Pelargoniums,  zonal, 

doz.  bun . 

Poinsettias,  bun . 

Roman  Hyacinths,  per 

hunch .  0  6  1 

Roses,  Alermet,  per  doz. .  3  0  6 

,,  Various,  jier  bun.  0  6  1 

,,  AVhite  „  16  2 

,,  Pink  ,,  10  2 

Smilax,  per  doz.  trails  1-0  1 

Stephanotis,  per  doz....  16  3 

Tuberoses,  strong,  bun.  10  1 

,,  .,  doz.  0  2  0 

Violets,  perdoz.  bull....  10  1 

,,  Parma,  per  bun.  2  6  4 


2  6  4  6 

3  0  6  0 

6  0  8  0 

0  10  1  0 


A  Good  Departore. 


We  like  public-spirited  men,  and  only  wish  there  were 
more  of  them.  “Much”  always  wants  “more,”  and  we 
think  it  is  essentially  a  feature  of  English  rural  life  that 
there  are  so  many  great  men  who  are  so  whiling  and  so 
active  in  their  plans  for  the  well-being  of  those  who 
immediately  are  connected  with  them,  and  who  also  take 
a  wider  sweep  and  extend  theii*  benefits  to  outsiders. 

In  those  far-off  days  when  a  landed  property  was  a 
good  investment  and  the  many-acred  squire  a  money-man, 
it  was  fitting  that  he  should  take  upon  himself  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  duties  that  now,  under  altered  conditions,  have 
become  burdens  hardly  to  be  borne.  With  the  centralisa¬ 
tion  of  county  affairs  comes  a  call  for  men  of  business 
aptitude  and  men  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
various  districts  and  their  various  needs.  It  is  no  small 
undertaking  to  attend  council  meetings  week  after  week  at 
the  county  town,  which  may  be,  and  possibly  is,  far  distant 
from  the  homes  of  many  of  the  members.  The  work,  too,  is 
no  sinecure.  In  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys  it  is 
impossible  to  be  too  careful ;  by  this  we  mean,  not  undue 
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niggardliness^  but  the  careful  adjustment  of  the  many  claims 
each  of  which  appears  very  urgent.  There  are  in  every  dis¬ 
trict  men  who  appear  to  have  such  a  grasp  of  mattei's 
financial  that  they  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  their 
fellows.  These  men  are  in  request  on  every  committee,  and 
they  work  harder  for  the  love  of  the  thing  than  many  a 
liighly-paid  clerk  or  accountant.  We  do  think  at  this  present 
time,  from  our  own  observation,  that  the  landed  gentleman 
is  doing  his  fair  share  of  public  work  and  a  little  bit  to 
spare ! 

Take  the  present  educational  crisis,  and  it  will  be  found 
on  analysis  that  on  the  shoulders  of  the  squirearchy  the 
heaviest  burden  of  adjustment  lies.  Next  to  this  class  will 
come  the  large  influential  farmers,  who  many  of  them  own 
land  as  well  as  being  tenant  farmers.  These  men’s  time  one 
would  think  was  fully  filled  up  with  their  own  work  ;  yet 
they  cheerfully  put  aside  their  own  duties,  and  bring  their 
clear  brains  and  business-like  methods  to  help  guide  the 
councils  and  deliberations  of  the  district  assemblies.  We 
rather  gasp  at  times  when  we  note  how  all  these  new 
schemes  for  improvement  are  adding  burdens  to  the  rates, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  as  long  as  the  men  we  have  indicated 
are  in  charge  they  will  do  their  level  best  to  check  monetary 
rashness. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  landholders  do  much 
to  benefit  tenants  and  neighbours.  We  name  no  names,  as 
they  will  occur  at  once  to  the  reader.  We  refer  to  those 
enterprising  souls  who  have  started  and  encouraged  estate 
■or  village  shows.  Now,  these  strike  us  as  being  far  more 
useful  than  the  large  public  affairs.  The  stock  is  bona  fide 
the  property  of  tenant  farmers,  who  are  quite  distinct  from 
that  class  that  large  shows  have  created — namely,  the  pot 
hunter,  the  men  whose  business  it  is  to  go  from  show  to 
show  with  flash  animals  that  sweep  the  board  of  all  valuable 
prizes.  By  flash  animals  we  refer  to  the  hunter  who  never 
knows  what  it  is  to  get  a  good  bucketting  over  plough  ;  the 
Shire  mare  who  more  often  slips  her  foal  than  rears  one  ; 
the  grand  Shorthorn  who,  if  she  drops  a  good  calf,  cannot 
find  milk  to  sustain  it ;  and  so  down  the  list.  In  cases 
where  a  noble  owner  has  his  tenants  show  he  at  the  same 
time  encourages  and  fosters  the  desire  for  really  good  stock 
by  either  giving  outright  or  at  a  nominal  cost  the  services  of 
a  sire  the  best  of  his  type:  A  little  encouragement  of  this 
kind  will  go  far  to  establish  beyond  any  doubt  some  first- 
elass  stock  on  the  estate  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  this 
■distribution  of  good  chances  the  cottager  tenant  is  not  left 
out  in  the  cold. 

We  have  just  come  across  the  account  of  another  scheme 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers  which  seems  to  us  to  have  some 
most  excellent  features.  The  results  ought  to  be  and  will 
be  even  more  lasting  than  any  building  up  of  good  stock. 

It  is  a  scheme  for  the  building  up  of  the  educational 
value  of  the  young  farrner.  It  i§  a  scheme  to  fill  some  of 
their  leisure  hours  after  they  leave  school.  In  fact,  it  might 
be  termed  very  properly  a  course  of  technical  instruction. 
Perhaps  a  few  notes  as  to  this  scheme,  its  founder  and  its 
participants,  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal. 

On  the  estate  of  Lord  Fitzhardinge  of  Berkeley  is  an 
agricultural  society  connected  with  the  Hunt,  and  for  five 
years  his  Lordship  has  offered  prizes  to  members,  their 
•sons,  or  employes  of  members  under  the  age  of  twenty-five 
and  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  Berkeley  Hunt,  for 
proficiency  in  general  agricultural  knowledge.  There  is  an 
oral  as  well  as  a  written  examination,  and  two  days  are 
occupied  in  the  tests.  The  written  examination  comes  first, 
and  is  taken  at  the  Estate  Office.  There  is  no  mistake  about 
the  work,  for  one  examiner  is  Professor  Blundell,  of  Ciren¬ 
cester,  and  he  is  an  adept  at  gauging  a  young  man’s  know¬ 
ledge.  The  other  examiner  is  Mr.  George  Taylor,  and  he 
must  have  tried  nerves  and  knowledge  pretty  thoroughly. 
On  the  second  day  Professor  Blundell  puts  the  aspirants 
thi'ough  a  sharp  viva  voce  examination,  and  then  Mr.  Taylor 
be ’Ids  his  vork:  a  strong  form  of  object  lesson  it  might  be 
called. 

A  shorthorn  cow  and  calf  are  put  before  the  students  ; 
they  determine  the  value  and  milking  capabilities.  'Then 
comes  a  heifer  for  their  adjudication.  A  steer  follows,  whose 
weight  must  be  carefully  assessed.  Then  a  pen  of  lambs, 
whose  weight  and  value  had  to  be  arrived  at.  Then  a  pen 
of  fat  sheep,  and  some  of  the  youths  were  very  close  on  the 
mark.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  a  pair  of  farm  horses 
and  the  reasons  from  which  they  deduced  their  conclusions. 
Then  come  practical  work — hedge  making  and  thatching. 
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boL.Li  arts  that  appear  to  be  on  the  wane  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  These  young  men  have  to  study  by  themselves — 
that  is,  there  is  no  technical  college  available  ;  we  are  not 
quite  sure  whether  the  results  may  not  be  better  worth 
having.  It  is  always  the  thing  puzzled  out  by  sheer  hard 
work  that  stays  the  longest  in  the  mind.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  have  too  many  helps.  We  have  a  great  respect  for 
teachers  and  books,  but  we  think  Nature  and  books  and 
common  sense  make  a  very  fine  trio. 

Lord  Fitzhardinge  is  going  to  set  up  a  library  at  Berkeley 
for  these  young  men,  and  Sir  Thos.  Elliott,  who  is  per¬ 
manent  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  Whitehall, 
has  promised  a  complete  set  of  the  Board’s  publications. 
This  is  a  fine  nucleus  ;  in  fact,  we  do  not  really  think  any 
addition  will  hardly  be  necessary. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  point.  In  most  villages 
there  are  reading-rooms  of  some  sort.  We  don’t  all  aspire 
to  a  Carnegie  library.  Now,  taking  these  reading  rooms  as 
a  whole,  they  are  most  snarsely  supplied  with  literature  of 
the  style  above  referred  to.  Might  it  not  be  a  kind  as  well 
as  a  wise  thing  if  members  of  the  “  Royal  ”  or  kindred 
societies  would  pass  on  the  agricultural  books  that  come  to 
them  during  the  course  of  the  year  1 

We  know  many  houses  where  there  are  shelves  and 
shelves  again  of  all  the  newest  and  best  of  agricultural 
literature,  and  attractive  literature,  too.  Surely  some 
arrangement  might  be  arrived  at  so  that  these  books  could 
be  engaged  by  the  many  as  well  as  by  the  select  few.  We 
don’t  like  thumb  marks,  but  we  would  rather  see  volumes 
so  illustrated  than  see  the  stately  rows  that  are  rarely  if 
ever  touched  save  by  the  housemaid’s  duster.  An  enter¬ 
prising  young  farmer,  if  he  could  be  at  the  trouble,  would 
see  to  it  that  all  the  profitable  little  leaflets  that  emanate 
from  Whitehall  should  be  placed  on  the  reading-room  table. 

It  is  a  fact  that  these  useful  little  intelligences  are  not 
half  so  well-known  as  they  should  be.  Suppose  Sir  Thos. 
Elliott  asks  for  lists  of  country  secretaries  who  would  wish 
to  be  put  among  those  to  whom  these  papers  are  posted  as 
they  are  published.  We  think  this  might  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  we  feel  sure  young  farmers  would  profit 
more  from  reading  such  papers,  which  are  compiled  by 
experts,  than  they  will  do  from  the  perusal  of  the  poor, 
ephemeral  weeklies  and  dailies. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  have  again  had  a  heavy  rain,  and  the  fallows  which  are 
required  for  swedes  are  as  wet  as  ever  they  w'ere — at  least, 
the  surface  is  as  sticky  as  can  be.  We  saw  a  spring  cultivator 
crossing  fallows  the  other  day,  and  we  think  the  example  a 
sensible  one  to  follow.  These  cultivators  lift  the  soil,  leaving 
it  very  loose,  and  there  is  no  fear  that  they  would  leave  it  in 
too  finely  prepared  a  condition  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  run¬ 
ning  together  with  further  rain.  The  soil  would  be  left  open 
to  the  influence  of  the  frost,  of  which  we  are  still  in  such  great 
need. 

We  are  by  no  means  short  of  work,  and  can  conveniently 
postpone  any  further  ploughing.  Carting  manure  out  over  bad 
roads  makes  plenty  of  work  for  the  horses.  Then  there  is  a 
very  regular  supply  of  swedes  to  cart  to  the  yards  for  the  cattle. 
We  have  had  ,a  truck  of  coals  to  get  in  and  a.  quantity  of 
Potatoes  to  put  on  rails.  It  would  be  very  convenient  to  get 
more  of  this  work  out  of  the  way  before  February,  when  the 
land  may  be  more  workable.  Therefore  we  continue  to  get  the 
manure  out  under  unsuitable  conditions.  The  first  week  of 
February  usually  sees  the  commencement  of  drilling  on  heavy 
soils.  There  can  be  very  little  strong  land  fit  to  drill  before 
March  this  year. 

We  have  got  some  big  hedges  cut  off,  and,  where  necessary, 
protected  by  beards  of  thorns.  In  one  case  adjoining  a  feeding 
pasture  we  have  made  the  beard  very  strong,  and  before  stock¬ 
ing  time  shall  put  a  few  tall  stakes  in  it  and  strain  upon  them 
one  strand  of  barbed  wire  to  keep  the  cattle  from  pushing 
over  it. 

We  have  begun  to  feel  the  depression  in  the  beef  trade  ; 
whether  it  is  owing  to  bad  trade  in  the  towns  or  overselling 
by  farmers  we  cannot  say,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  home 
supplies  can  be  kept  up  to  their  present  level.  We  know  that 
many  farmers  have  sold  out  cattle  which  they  would  in  the 
ordinary  course  have  fed  on  until  April.  Rents  came  due  and 
corn  was  unsaleable,  so  they  had  to  sell  the  beasts. 

The  sheep  trade  holds  its  own,  and  the  cross-bred  hogs  must 
be  pushed  on  now  so  that  they  shall  all  be  ready  for  sale  before 
March.  Sheep  which  are  not  worth  clipping  should  go  before 
clip  day. 

Hens  are  beginning  to  lay  better.  The  price  of  eggs  is 
ten  for  one  shilling. 
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All  Seeds  sent  Carriaf/e  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


; 


Of  FinestSelectedStrains 

AND  Tested ‘Growth 


CLIBRIIIISn 


GRAND  NEW 


NOW  READY. 


BARRS  SEED  GUIDE 


1904, 

Contains  a  select  List  of  the  best  Seeds  for  securing  a  supply 
of  Vegetables  -‘the  year  round,” and  a  full  Descriptive  List 
f  of  the  most  beautiful  Annuals  and  Perennials  for  keeping 
'i  the  tlowCT  garden  always  gay  ;  also  many  practical  hints  on 
I  -cultivation,  valuable  to  gardeners,  amateurs  and  exhibitors. 

BARR  S  COLLECTIONS  OF 

Superior  Vegetable  Seeds, 

5  6,  7  6,  12  6,  21  42  63  -  to  105/  . 

Full  particulars  on  application. 

BARR’S  COLLECTIONS  OF 

\CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

2,6,  5  6,  7  6,  10  6,  15  ,  21/-,  30/  ,  42  ,  &  63/  . 

Full  particulars  on  application. 

BARR  &  SONS, 

■  11, 12,  S 13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London 

Nur.series  ;  Ditton  Hill,  Surbiton,  Surrey. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOIIV.  DE  WM.  CLIBRAN.” 

First  Class  Certificate,  N.C.S. 
Dec.  2nd,  1903. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  we  held  this  variety 
when  introducing  it  last  season  has  been  more  than 
justified  by  the  many  expressions  of  satisfaction  that 
we  have  received  from  those  who  obtained  and  grew 
it.  The  great  size  and  superb  build  of  the  flower, 
together  with  the  fact  of  it  being  a  pure  white,  make 
it  an  ideal  and  indispensable  flower  lor  exhibition 
purposes.  It  is  a  seedling  from  “Xellie  S.  Threlfall  ” 
of  strong  and  vigorous  habit,  and  possessed  of  bold 
handsome  foliage.  Without  doubt  it  is  the  fine.'-t 
white  incurved  variety  raised  to  date.  It  does  best 
if  grown  on  a  natural  second  crown. 

“The  Journal  of  Horticulture,”  says— 

“  Souv.  de  Wm.  Clibran”  is  best  described  as 
a  giant  form  of  ‘  Nellie  S.  Threlfall,’  having 
the  same  kind  of  floret  and  colour.” 

“A  good  white  incurved  variety,  of  fine  form 
and  petal.” 

“  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle”  says— 

•'  ‘  Souv.  de  Wm.  Clibran  ’  is  a  deep  large  white 
flower  of  good  form,  with  rather  pointed  florets.” 

Strong  Plants  in  Spring',  2s.  each. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR 

LIST  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


The  Choicest  Flower  Seeds. 

SEEDS. 

Catalogue  Free  on  Ajrplicaiion. 


JOHN  PEED  &  SON, 

WEST  NORWOOD,  S.E. 


3!  ROS£:S! 

All  Carriage  Paid  for  Cash.  Established  over  40  Years. 

12  choice  Standards,  15/-;  12  choice  Half-Standards,  13/6; 
12  choice  Dwarf  Teas  and  Noisettes,  9/-;  12  choice  Hybrid 
Teas,  9/-;  12  choice  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  7/-;  12  best  Climber-', 
7  -;  6  Gloire  de  Dijon,  4/6  ;  6  Moss  Roses,  3/6  ;  6  Old-fashioned 
Roses,  3/6 ;  6  Pink  Monthly,  3/-;  6  Crimsons,  3/6  ;  6  Quick- 
growing  Climbers,  Sj- ;  12  Sweet  Briers,  3/-.  Also  all  kinds 
of  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  &-c.,  cheap.  Catalogue  Free. 
Thousands  of  Testimonials. 

JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  EXETER. 

GRAPE  VINES 


Extra  Strong  Fruiting  and  Planting  Canes  in  all 
Leading  Varieties, 


HORTICULTURAL  DEPOT, 

RINGWOOD,  HANTS. 

PEAT  FOR  ORCHIDS, 

CHOICE  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  FERNS, 
RHODODENDRONS  &  GENERAL  OUT  DOOR  WORK, 
SAND,  LOAM,  LEAF  MOULD,  COCOA-NUT  FIBRE, 
CHARCOAL,  SPIIAGNU.M.  ETC.,  ETC. 


DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


TAPANESE  LILIES.— AUEATUM,  12,  3/0; 
t)  Lrge.  12,  6/0:  LONGIFLORU.M,  12.  2/6;  large,  12, 
3/6;  ALBUM  or  RUBRUM,  12,  6/-;  TIGER,  12,  5/-; 
BEGONIAS.  Gold  Me  al  Strain,  25,  4/- ;  100,  15/- ;  Double, 
25,  6/- ;  ICO,  20/- ;  GLADIOLUS  Gandavensis  (large),  25,  3/-; 
100,  10/-;  Scarlet,  25,  2/G;  ICO,  S/-.  Carriage  Paid. — W. 
PERRY,  5,  Brickhill  Lane,  Upper  Thames  Street,  Loudon. 

for  the  Cultivation 

“9' 

Fruit  Garden,  Flower  Garden,  and  Florists’  Flowers. 
Illustrated  with  Engravings  and  Plans.  By  the  Editors 
and  Contributors  of  the  Journal  of  Hcrtievlture.  Revised 
Edition  now  ready.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  1/6 ;  post 
free,  1/9.  *,*  44,000  of  previous  editions  already  sold. — 

Office  :  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  &  Florists, 

No.  ifSl.— VoL.  XLVIII ,  Third  Series. 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  Prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  ;  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manuriad  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.” 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  ard  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST.  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Leeds.  , 


The  Weather  of  i903. 

.  .  — 

N  spite  of  the  disastrous  character 
of  the  past  year  in  respect  to 
its  'weather,  the  opening  mouth.s 
proved,  upon  the  whole,  fairly 
favourable,  the  heavy  downpour.s 
January  and  March  being  not 
unwelcome  after  the  continuous 
drought  of  the  preceding  two  years. 
Besides,  February,  although  concluding 
■Y’ith  an  exceedingly  wild  and  boisterous  week, 
proved  otherwise  a  fine,  mild  month,  enabling 
agriculturists  to  get  through  much  necessary 
winter  work  under  most  favourable  conditions. 

From  the  end  of  March  onward,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  of  ideal 
haymaking  weather  at  the  end  of  June  and 
commencement  of  July,  a  fine  period  following 
the  great  storm  of  the  second  week  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  a  fair  November,  not  a  good  word  can 
truthfully  be  said  of  the  season. 

Doubtless  the  foundation  of  the  year's  failure 
lay  in  the  remarkably  wintry  weather  of  April. 
This,  following  as  it  did  a  long  period  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  warm  weather,  which  had  started 
vegetation  into  an  unduly  early  growth,  did 
irreparable  damage  to  many  crops.  Still, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  fruit  grower,  who.se 
hopes  from  that  time  were  quite  extinguished, 
a  due  proportion  of  sunshine  and  warmth  in 
the  ensuing  mouths  might  still  have  saved  the 
situation. 

This  was  not  to  be,  however.  The  .scanty 
sunshine  and  heavy  rains  of  May,  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  cold  combined  with  great  rainfalLs 
during  the  middle  portion  of  June,  the  con¬ 
tinuous  downpours  of  the  last  half  of  July 
and  the  whole  of  August  and  October,  and  the 
terrible  winds  of  the  second  week  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  furnishing  such  an  unusual  combination  of 
adverse  conditions,  that  the  season  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  of  a  very  disastrous  character. 

Taking  the  months  in  detail,  January  opened 


P>  EADERS  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
^  Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THEl  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitra  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
iddress. 
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and  closed  with  very  mild,  wet  weather,  but  sandwiched 
between  this  w'as  a  week  of  cloudless  skies  and  very  severe 
frost.  The  two  following  months  proved  remarkably  mild 
throughout,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain  during  the:  last  five 
weeks  of  the  period.  Then  followed  a  disastrously  cold 
Apiil  and  a  wet  and  sunless  May.  June,  after  commencing 
fairly,  brought  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  weather  of  the 
year,  in  a  very  wet  and  cold  period,  lasting  from  the  8th  to 
the  19th.  Following  this  came  the  only  summer  weather 
of  the  season,  just  in  time  for  the  haymakers.  This  lasted 
Avith  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  until  the  middle  of 
Jidy,  when  rainfalls  again  became  general  and  heavy  •,  this 
unpleasant  type  of  rveather  continuing  throughout  August 
and  Avell  into  September. 

Then,  however,  a  great  cyclonic  storm,  which  passed 
directly  across  our  islands  on  the  11th,  apparently  cleared 
the  air  somewhat,  for  the  last  fortnight  of  that  month 
showed  a  decided  improvement  in  every  way.  With 
October  rainfall  again  set  in,  this  month  being  the  wettest, 
taking  our  islands  as  a  whole,  for  many  years  past. 
November  brought  a  return  to  fairly  dry  conclitions,  accom¬ 
panied  by  mild  weather,  Avhich,  with  the  exception  of  a 
break  at  the  meeting  of  the  months,  continued  onward  to 
Christmastide.  Then  an  easterly  current  of  Avind  brought 
a  decided  diminution  of  temperature,  and  sharp  frosty 
Aveather  distinguished  the  closing  days  of  a  dark  and 
disastrous  year. 

To  a  greater  or  less  extent  thunderstorms  Avere  reported 
from  various  districts  during  every  month  of  the  year, 
April  and  December  being  the  only  months  fairly  free. 
Taking  the  time  of  year  into  consideration,  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  storms  took  place  over  the  southern  and  central 
districts  of  England  on  January  3rd,  being  accompanied  by 
remarkable  falls  of  hail. 

Snowstorms  Avere  very  little  in  evidence  during  the 
year.  The  principal  falls  took  place  over  the  Shetlands  on 
February  13th,  over  our  northern  and  eastern  districts 
throughout  the  third  Aveek  of  April,  and  over  Scotland  and 
the  northern  parts  of  England  during  the  last  few  days  of 
November.  Aurora  Avas  observed  at  Malin  Head  on 
February  24th,  over  the  north  of  Scotland  on  October  13th, 
and  at  Sumburgh  Head  on  November  20th.  A  very  unusual 
phenomenon  during  the  year  Avas  the  occurrence  of  a 
violent  magnetic  storm  over  Western  Europe  on 
October  31st. 

Gales  were  chiefly  prevalent  during  the  first  three 
months,  and  again  from  August  to  the  close  of  the  year ; 
cyclonic  storms  of  very  exceptional  violence  affecting  our 
islands  on  February  26th  and  27th,  and  again  on  Septem¬ 
ber  11th.  In  the  latter  case  the  destructive  force  of  the 
AAund  was  chiefly  confined  to  our  southern  and  south¬ 
western  districts  ;  but  in  the  former,  practically  the  Avhole 
of  our  islands  felt  the  storm. 

Although  in  a  short  article  of  this  description  it  is 
impossible  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  rainfall  of 
the  year,  its  general  distribution  over  our  islands  aauII  be 
easily  gathered  from  the  following  table,  Avhich  gives  the 
monthly  and  yearly  falls,  and  the  differences  of  the  latter 
from  the  average  at  nine  carefully  selected  stations:  — 
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4-67 

3-04 

4-29 
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2-39 

3-76 

1-60 

5-41 
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2-01 

0-79 

1-13 

March  . 

1-62 

3-25 
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9-16 
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4-44 

3-03 

1-98 

April  . 

2-07 

0-92 

1-69 

2-32 

1-21 

1-94 
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2-02 

May  . 

2-23 

1-06 

2-51 

3-07 

1-46 

2-65 

3-38 

4-38 

3-24 

June  . 

1-64 

1-42 

1-92 

3-29 

1-24 

3-06 

3-74 

5-58 
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July . 
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5-08 
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6-32 
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1-30 

2-77 
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2-54 
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1-91 

1-47 

2-09 

December 

2-53 

0-90 

1-99 

5-15 

5-16 

2-91 

3-13 

0-97 

1-31 

Total  fall.. 

36-31 

30-94 

34-86 

67-46 

39-86 

38-15 

43-70 

35-84 

37-95 

Averages .. 

30-84 

23-35 

28-93 

55-80 

33-99 

34-18 

34-86 

25-72 

24  84 

Depart- 

lines  from -1-5-47  -f7-59  -f  5-93-1-11.66  f5-87  -|-3-97  -|-8-84+10-12-t- 13-11 
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So  far  as  the  totals  reported  from  these  stations  shoAV, 
therefore,  the  rainfall  wms  excessive  over  the  Avhole  of  our 
islands  ;  the  departure  from  normal  being  greatest  over 
the  metropolitan  and  midland  districts.  Of  the  individual 
months  the  last  tivo  alone  shoAv  a  generally  deficient  fall. 
On  the  other  hand,  January,  March,  August,  and  October 
contributed  very  excessive  amounts  almost  everyAvhere. 
In  the  metropolitan  district  a  remarkable  and  unprece¬ 
dented  feature  of  the  year  Avas  the  large  number  of  great 
individual  rains  occurring  during  the  summer  months  ;  no 
less  than  seven  instances  of  an  inch  or  more  of  rain  within 
twenty-four  hours  being  registered  from  June  to  September. 

Mean  atmospheric  pressure  for  the  twelve  months  shows 
a  general  deficiency ;  a  decided  contrast  to  the  two  pr^ 
ceding  years  of  the  century,  Avhich  each  gave  excesses  in 
all  districts.  The  monthly  means  and  those  for  the  year  at 
the  stations  for  Avhich  the  rainfall  values  have  been  given 
are  as  follows  : 
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April  29-810  29-833  29-895  29-946  29-931  29-966  29-939  29-921  29  895 

IMay  29-884  29‘874  29-873  29-857  29-843  29  895  29-894  29-899  29-887 

June  30-099  30-091  30-073  30-057  30-005  30-011  30-055  30.053  30-031 

July  ..  29-841  29  850  29  916  29-922  29-953  30  012  29-971  29-956  29-947 
Aug.  29-641  29-669  29  751  29-812  29-885  29-965  29-870  29-859  29-856 

Sept.  .  29-978  29-960  29-995  29-872  29-965  30-049  30-027  30-039  30-028 

Oct  29-449  29-444  29  550  29  511  29-624  29-760  29-645  29-648  29-665 

Nov  29-867  29-911  30-029  30-117  30-111  30-131  30-104  30-084  30-063 

Dec.  ...  29-686  29-665  29-703  29  618  29  645  29-731  29-740  29-749  29-745 
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29-836  29-856  29-914  29-919  29-947  29-977  ?  29-955  29-957 

mean. 


from  -0-070  -0-079  -0  053  -0-076  -0-050  -0-085  ?  -0-027  -  0-073 

av. 

These  figures  shoAi-  a  general  excess  of  pressure  for  June 
and  November,  and  a  deficiency  in  January,  March,  May, 
July,  August,  October,  and  December.  Of  the  remaining 
months  February  and  April  gave  excesses  over  the  southern 
district,  but  deficiencies  in  the  north  ;  and  September 
excesses  everyAvhere  except  in  the  AA'est.  The  gteatest  pres¬ 
sure  reported  at  8  a.m.  OA-er  our  islands  during  the  year 
Avas  30.67in  at  Portland  Bill  and  Dungeness,  on  February 
lOth  and  17th  respectively;  and  the  least  28.58in  at  Sum¬ 
burgh  Head  on  February  23rd,  and  again  at  Blacksod  Point 
on  March  2nd — an  extreme  range  of  2.09iD. 

The  general  character  of  the  year  Avould  naturally  lead 
to  the  impression  that  the  temperature  Avould  be  deficient. 
Instead  of  this,  hoAvever,  except  in  the  extreme  north  and 
Avest,  the  tAvelA-c  months  shoAA'  a  substantial  ^cess  of 
warmth  over  our  islands.  In  the  third  table  given,  the 
mean  for  each  month,  and  also  for  the  year,  at  nine  stations 
distributed  over  our  islands  aauII  be  seen:  — 
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These  means  are  those  of  the  maximum  and  minimum 
readings,  and  are  not  corrected  for  diurnal  range.  Of  the 
various  months,  January,  February,  March,  and  October 
were  warmer  than  usual,  the  excess  of  temperature  for  the 
latter  three  months  being  very  great  in  nearly  all  districts. 
On  the  other  hand,  June  and  July  showed  deficient,  and 
April  and  August  very  deficient  temperatures  almost  every¬ 
where.  The  remaining  months,  taking  our  islands  as  a 
whole,  did  not  differ  much  from  normal.  The  maximum 
temperature  reported  over,  our  islands  during  the  year  was 
85deg  at  London,  on  July  10th  and  11th,  and  the  minimum 
12deg  at  Newton-Reigny,  on  January  14th — an  extreme 
range  of  73“. — H.  II.  Harding,  F. R. Met. Soc., Bristol,  Jan.  13,1904. 


- ■  m%m  t - 

Gardeners  in  Distress. 


At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  held  at  the  C’ovent  Garden  Hotel,  London, 
on  Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week,  it  was  stated  that  out  of  at 
least  10,000  gardeners  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  1,000  .sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  binds  of  this  charity.  That  is  a  reflection  upon 
gardeners.  It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who  are  wont  to 
talk  of  the  fraternal  co-operation  that  exists  in  the  ranks  of  pro¬ 
fessional  gardeners.  Whenever  one  hears  loud  pseans  about  the 
freemasonry  and  homogeneity  that  is  supposed  to  unite  gardeners 
to  one  another  everywhere,  do  not  let  us  forget  to  tone  the  psean 
with  that  fact — “Not  1,000  out  of  10,000  subscribe.” 

What  the  causes  of  this  lack  of  interest  are,  we  do  not  com¬ 
pletely  know.  This  we  believe,  that  if  the  auxiliary  branches  of 
the  Institution  were  established  in  different  sections  of  the  land, 
the  interest  in,  and  knowledge  of,  the  workings  and  benefits  of 
it  would  certainly  be  increased. 

The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  has  over  1,200  members. 
Is  there  no  person  from  amid  that  host  who  will  arise,  propose, 
and  make  energetic  endeavours  to  establish  an  auxiliary  branch 
to  be  worked  in  connection  with  the  Association  in  Edinburgh? 
But,  no;  it  is  much  more  congenial  to  talk  of  it,  and  criticise 
and  argue,  and  throw  cold  water  upon  the  philanthropist  burning 
with  zeal  in  the  cause  of  suffering  men  and  women — the  fallen  in 
the  ranks  of  gardeners.  And  so  a  deaf  ear  is  turned  to  the  oft- 
repeated  entreaties. 

Coming  southwards,  there  is  York,  which  does  nothing;  Hull 
has  no  branch  ;  Leeds  and  Mancliester,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield 
— none  of  these  have  an  auxiliary  that  contributes;  Norwich, 
Ipswich,  St.  Albans,  Cheshunt,  Wai'e,  Plymouth,  Southampton, 
Dover,  Maidstone — each  of  these  might  lend  assistance,  however 
small,  and  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  have  auxiliary  branches  of 
the  head  societj^,  each  with  a  local  committee,  a  treasurer,  and 
a  secretarj^  whose  work  could  be  quietly  performed  amongst  the 
gardeners  of  the  neighbourhood.  By  all  means  enlist  the 
patronage  of  local  amateurs  who  love  gardening  as  a  hobby,  and 
it  was  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  of  Reading,  who  proposed  in  his 
presidential  speech  at  the  friendly  .supper  in  London  last 
Thursday,  the  need  of  work  for  the  awakening  of  ainateurs  of  an 
interest  in  this  good  cause.  Mr.  Sutton  generously  promised  to 
arrange  with  Mr.  Ingram,  the  secretary,  for  a  plan  to  advertise 
the  Institution,  the  costs  of  which  he  will  pay.  Mr.  Arthur 
Sutton  guaranteed  the  pension  (£20)  for  one  applicant  during 
1904,  and  these  are  example.s  which  others  could  follow  were  they 
more  liberal  minded. 

Mr.  Bunyard,  of  Maidstone,  adopts  an  admirable  method  of 
advertisement  by  including  a  notice  of  the  Institution  in  his 
catalogues,  and  other  nurserymen  will  doubtless  accept  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  follow.  The  dispensation  of  charity  is  surely  a  noble 
thing,  when  it  is  seen  and  proved  that  that  charity  is  urgently 
required.  Those  who  have  given  more  than  a  passing  thought  to 
the  organisation,  the  officering,  and  the  management  of  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  must  have  felt  satisfied 
that  from  first  to  last  it  is  thoroughly  sound,  and  that  economy, 
combined  with  efficiency,  are  iirime  factors  in  its  working. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  special  attention  to  the  very  full 
report  of  the  year’s  business  which  we  print  on  another  page,  but 
we  do  so  that  it  may  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  there  shown  that 
204  pensioners  were  assisted  by  the  grants  of  £20  a  year  to  men, 
and  £16  a  year  to  their  widows,  but  very  many  cases,  at  the 
extremity  of  need,  were  insufficiently  provided  for,  notwith.stand- 
ing  the  Good  Samaritan  and  Victorian  Era  Funds,  which  help 
-  those  whose  pressing  needs  demand  a  pittance  while  waiting  to 
be  elected  as  pensioners. 


- - 

Radium  and  Seed  Germination. 

Mr.  Henry  Dixon,  in  a  recent  issue  of  “  Nature,”  gave  the 
result  of  his  experiences  with  radium  on  seed  germination.  He 
did  not  find  any  vei'y  apparent  quickening  of  the  process  of  ger¬ 
mination  or  other  material  change. 


History  of  the  Potato. 

{Continued  from  page  39.) 

The  positive  testimony  of  Gerard  pi'ovos  that  the  Potato 
was  forwarded  to  liim  from  Virginia;  and  how  they  reached 
that  iirovince  of  North  America  will  be  made  to  appear  pro¬ 
bable  by  tbe  sugge.stions  of  Humboldt,  in  a  following  page. 
Gerard,  we  may  conclude,  received  the  tubers  from  some  of 
the  settlers  in  Virginia,  who  emigrated  thither  about  twelve 
years  previously,  in  1584,  under  a  patent  granted  Ijy  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  And  thus  much  is  certain, 
that  in  1693,  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  communicated  to  that  learned  body  the  fact  that  Iii.s 
grandfather  first  cultivated  the  Potato  in  Ireland,  and  tliat  he 
obtained  it  from  Raleigh.  Tradition  .states,  further,  that  Sir 
Walter  him.self  also  had  the  root  planted  on  his  estate  near 
Youghall,  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ;  and  that  he  gave  them  to 
his  gardener  as  a  desirable  fruit  from  America.  When  the 
berries  were  ripe  in  September,  the  gardener  brought  them  to 
his  master,  wdth  the  inquiry  of  disappointment,  “Sir,  are 
the.se  the  fine  American  fruit?  ”  Sir  Walter,  either  really  or 
pretendingly  ignorant  of  the  Potato’s  habit,  de.sired  them  to 
lie  dug  up  as  weeds,  and  thrown  away  ;  but  in  doing  this  the 
tubers  were  revealed,  and  found  to  be  the  available  produce.* 

Humboldt  rationally  concludes  that  the  Virginian  colonists 
obtained  the  Potato  from  the  Spanish  settlements,  for  it  is 
quite  clear  that  it  is  not  a  native  of  Virginia  nor  even  of  inter¬ 
vening  Mexico,  and  that  it  was  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Italy 
before  it  was  made  known  in  England  from  Virginia. 

Although  the  Potato  was  known  to  English  botanists  in 
1596,  yet  horticulture  was  too  ignorantly  practised  in  this 
country  to  permit  its  rapid  introduction  among  our  cultivated 
crops.  In  1619  they  were  here  a  desired  yet  expensive  luxury, 
for  in  that  year  of  .James  I.’s  reign,  a  small  dish  of  them  pro¬ 
vided  for  his  Queen’s  table  co.st  one  .shilling  per  pound,  when 
money  was  at  least  twice  as  valuable  as  it  is  now. 

Potato  cultivation  spread  rapidly  in  Ireland,  and  it  became 
established,  it  is  said,  in  Lancashire,,  and  that  portion  of  our 
northern  coast  still  celebrated  for  its  culture,  owing  to  some 
being  on  board  a  vessel  wrecked  upon  its  shore.  Yet  the  value 
of  the  root  was  not  generally  known  at  a  still  later  period,  for 
in  time  of  scarcity,  namely,  in  the  March  of  1663,  it  required 
to  be  recommended  as  a  crop  of  national  importance  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Royal  Society.  The  writer  of  this  letter  was 
Mr.  Buckland,  a  Somerset.shire  gentleman;  and  the  recom¬ 
mendation  was  referred  for  consideration  to  a  committee  by 
the  .society.  The  report  of  that  committee  was  favourable, 
and  the  society  not  only  urged  its  cultivation  to  landed  pro¬ 
prietors,  but  requested  Mr.  Evelyn  to  enforce  tbe  society’s 
opinion  in  his  “  Sylva,”  then  publi.shing  under  its  auspices, 
although  it  was  no  favourite  with  him,  for  in  1664,  in  his 
“  Kalendarium  Hortense,”  he  says,  “  Plant  Potatoes  in 
February  in  your  worst  ground.”  Before  the  “  Sylva  ” 
appeared,  namely,  in  1664,  was  published  a  pamphlet,  the  first 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  cultivating  the  Potato,  and  bearing 
this  prolix  title:  “England’s  happine.ss  increased,  or  a  sure 
and  easy  remedy  against  all  succeeding  dear  years,  Dy  a  planta¬ 
tion  of  the  roots  called  Potatoes,  ivhereof  (wdth  the  addition 
of  wheat  flour)  excellent,  good,  and  wdiolesome  bread  may  he 
made,  every  year,  eight  or  nine  months  together,  for  half  the 
charges  as  formerly.  Also  by  the  planting  of  these  roots, 
10,000  men  in  England  and  Wales,  wdio  know  not  how  to  live 
or  wdiat  to  do  to  get  a  maintenance  for  their  families,  may, 
of  one  acre  of  ground,  make  £30  per  annum.  Invented  and 
published,  for  the  good  of  the  poorer  sorts,  by  John  Fonster, 
Gent.,  of  Harslop,  in  Buckinghamshire.”  He  says  that  the 
Potatoes  he  recommends  for  general  cultivation  “  are  the  Irish 
Potatoes,  little  differing  from  those  of  Virginia,  .save  only  in 
the  colour  of  their  wdiite  flowers.  The.se  roots,  although  they 
came  at  first  from  the  Indies,  yet  prosper  well  in  Ireland, 
where  there  are  wdiole  fields  of  them,  from  wdience  they  have 
been  brought  into  Wales  and  the  north  parts  of  England,  where 
they  likewdse  prosiier  and  increa.se  exceedingly.”  He  recom¬ 
mends  a  dry,  well-drained  soil  for  them,  to  be  enriched  with 
dung  if  necessary.  Planting  in  March,  with  tubers  cut  into 
quarters  or  halves,  to  be  buried  6in  deep  and  Sin  asunder. 
The  roots,  he  says,  hiay  be  begun  to  bo  taken  up  in  September, 
and  as  wanted  until  IMarch  ;  so  that  even  then  it  w'as  known 
to  the  cultivator  that  the  colds  of  winter  would  not  destroy 
the  tubers;  and  Mr.  Forster  further  adds,  that  the  very  , small 
roots  must  be  left  in  the  ground  to  produce  a  crop  the  next 
year.  In  conclusion,  he  gives  directions  for  making  Potato 
bread.  Potato  biscuits.  Potato  pudding.  Potato  custards,  and 


♦  It  has  been  stated,  hue  upon  no  good  authority,  that  Potatoes  were  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Ireland  long  before  the  time  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  and  Sir  .John 
Hawkins  in  1565,  and  Sir  F.  Drake  a  few  years  later,  have  leen  named  as  th  • 
probable  first  in:  porter.«.  If  they  introduced  any  such  tubers  they  were  probalily 
those  of  the  .Sweet  Potato,  Ipomcei  Battata  ;  but  .is  the  author  who  makes  the 
suggestion  intimates  that  a  jtassage  in  Bede’s  writings  can  only  apply  to  th- 
Potato,  we  may  very  justly  conclude  that  both  surmises  are  equally  worthy  of 
attention.— “  Holt  s  Kings  of  K  g.  iii.” 
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Potato  cheesecakes.  The  produce  from  good  ground  was  three 
or  four  heaped  bushels  per  rod.  No  one,  he  says,  will  grudge 
for  them  a  shilling  per  bushel.  Mr.  Forster  then  considers  the 
growth  of  Potatoes  as  a  political  question,  and  recommends 
the  King,  Charles  II.,  to  order  an  importation  of  the  root  from 
Ireland ;  and  that  every  man  in  every  parish  shall  grow  an 
acre  or  two ;  and  that,  out  of  every  £30  worth  grown  in  a 
parish,  £5  shall  he  paid  to  the  King!  He  concludes  by  stating 
how  the  Potato  may  be  raised  from  .seed  in.stead  of  ifrom  the 
root. 

Notwithstanding  the  widely-dis.seminated  opinions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  the.se  published  appeals  to  the  public,  the 
introduction  of  the  Potato,  as  an  object  of  cultivation,  was 
extremely  slow.  Worlidge,  in  1687,  although  he  remarked  that 
the  Potato  was  then  common  in  some  parts  of  the  continent 
merely  suggests  that  they  may  be  mseful  for  swine  or  other 
cattle. 

Houghton,  writing  in  1699,  says  they  were  then  very  common 
m  Lancashire,  being  introduced  from  Ireland,  and  that  thev 
began  to  spread  over  England.  The  roots  were  boiled  or 
roasted,  and  eaten  with  butter  and  sugar!  (“Collections 
ii.,  468.”) 

Sharrock,  Ray,  Lisle,  Bradley,  IMortimer,  &c.,  writing  at  the 
c-lo.se  of  the  seventeenth,  and  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
make  most  slighting  mention  of  the  Potato,  and  even  Miller’ 
jn  the  4to  edition  of  his  dictionary,  published  as  late  as  1771, 
only  mentions  the  .same  two  varieties,  the  red  and  the  Avhite 
tubered,  wliich  had  been  noticed  by  vu-iters  a  century  his 
predecessors. 

Salmon,  who  wrote  in  1711,  speaks  of  the  Virginian  and 
the  English,  or  Irish,  Potato  as  distinct  kinds,  though  his 
description  .shows  their  identity— the  only  difference  being  that 
the  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  tubers  of  the  finst  was  dirty  white, 
and  of  the  second  red.  “  They  are  only  nursed  up  in  gardens 
in  England  and  Ireland,  where  they  flourish  and  come  to  per¬ 
fection,  prodigiously  increasing  to  a  vast  plenty.  The  roots 
are  boiled,  baked,  or  roasted.”  (“Salmon’s  Herbal,  905.”) 

London  and  Wise,  in  the  seventh  edition  of  their  “  Compleat 
Gardener,”  published  in  1719,  do  not  even  mention  the  Potato 
(but  it  must  be  reihembered  that  this  is  only  an  abridged  trans¬ 
lation  of  M.  Quintinye’s  Avork,  published  some  years  previously). 
HoAvever,  even  as  late  as  about  1770,  the  Potato  Avas  not  knoAvii 
generally  in  our  south-Avestern  counties.  The  late  president 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Avriting  in  1831,  AAdien  he  Avas 
seventy-tAvo  years  of  age,  says : — 

“  I  can  just  recollect  the  time  Avlien  the  Potato  Avas  un¬ 
known  to  the  peasantry  of  Herefordshire,  Avhose  gardens  Avere 
then  almost  exclusiAmly  occupied  by  diffei-ent  varieties  of  the 
Cabbage.  Their  food  at  that  period  chiefly  consisted  of  bread 
and  cheese,  Avith  the  produce  of  their  garden,  and  tea  Avas  un- 
knoAvn  to  them.  About  sixty  years  ago,  before  the  Potato  Avas 
introduced  into  their  gardens,  agues  had  been  so  extremely 
prevalent  that  the  periods  in  Avhich  they,  or  tlieir  families,  had 
been  afflicted  Avith  that  disorder  Avere  the  eras  to  Avhich  I  usually 
heard  them  refer  in  speaking  of  past  events ;  and  I  recollect 
being  cautioned  by  them  frequently  not  to  stand  exposed  to 
the  sun  in  May,  lest  I  .should  get  an  ague. 

“  The  Potato  Avas  then  cultivated  in  small  quantities  in  the 
gardens  of  gentlemen  ;  but  it  Avas  not  thought  to  afford  Avhole- 
some  nutriment,  and  Avas  supposed  by  many  to  possess 
deleterious  qualities. 

“  The  prejudices  of  all  parties,  hoAA-ever,  di.sappeared  so 
rapidily,  that  within  ten  years  the  Potato  had  almost  wholly 
driven  the  Cabbage  from  the  garden  of  the  cottagers.” 
(“  Knight’s  Papers.  319.”) 

Mortimer’.s  “Whole  Art  of  Husbandry”  was  published  in 
1707,  and  a  sixth  edition  in  1761,  and  in  these  the  Potato  is 
dismi.s.sed,  after  a  brief  notice  of  ten  lines,  about  half  of  which 
are  occupied  with  these  observations: — “The  root  is  very  near 
the  nature  of  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  but  not  so  good  or 
Avholesome.  These  are  planted  either  of  roots  or  seeds,  and  may 
probably  be  propagated  in  great  quantities,  and  prove  good 
food  for  sAvine.”— G.  W,  J, 

(To  be  continued.) 


Reflned  Sarcasm. 

Thi.s  is  an  advertisement  Avhich  appeared  a  day  or  tAvo  ago  in 
the  columns  of  a  German  neAvspaper : — ‘‘To  those  kind  friends 
who  during  1903  have  shoAvn  such  interest  in  the  contents  of  my 
humble  garden.  Take  notice  that  in  future  the  key  can  ahvays 
be  had  on  application,  even  during  the  night,  and  that  to  enter 
by  the  gate  is  much  les.s  dangerous  than  clambering  over  the  wall. 
I  ^hall  further  be  deeply  grateful  if  in  future  j’ou  Avould  be  so 
generous  as  to  leave  a  little  of  the  produce  for  my  need.s.  The 
trees  in  the  orchard,  from  present  appearances,  seem  to  promise 
a  fine  crop,  but  Avhen  gathering  the  fruit  I  should  be  obliged  if 
in  future  you  could  do  so  without  finding  it  necessary  to  pull  the 
tree  doAvn.  It  Avould  also  ensure  you  a  larger  .selection  in  time  to 
ceme.  For  the  same  reason  I  beg  you  to  carry  a  lantern,  so  that 
you  do  not  destroy  the  greater  part  of  the  vegetables  in  walking 
ever  the  bods.  Thanking  you  Avarmly  in  advance.— H.  .Spongier.” 


Phrysosiphon  Loddlgesi. 

The  illustration  represents  a  floAvering  specimen  of  about 
the  natural  size,  the  erect  scapes  being  6in  to  9in  long.  Orchids 
of- this  character  are  at  present  in  demand,  and  the  one  here 
chosen  has  some  attractions.  It  is  a  Mexican  plant,  bearing  its 
inflorescences  AA'ith  orange-broAvn  sepals  and  green  tubes  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  and  the  scapes  are  produced  by  the  .same  leaf 
in  successive  years.  The  plant  thrives  very  Avell  in  sphagnum 
and  peat  in  an  intermediate  temperature. 

Cultural  Notes ;  Zygopetalums. 

Zygcpetalum  maxillare  is  often  kept  in  too  great  heat,  with 
the  result  that  the  groAvths  become  Aveak  and  infested  with  in.sects. 
The  most  suitable  place  for  it  is  a  shady,  moist  corner  of  the 
intermediate  house,  in  company  Avith  Odontoglossum  grande,  and 
others  of  that  ilk.  It  Avill  be  starting  ncAv  groAvth  shortly,  and 
Avill  need  attention  to  the  roots.  It  is  of  a  creeping  habit,  and 
the  rhizome  extends  rather  rapidly,  consequently  it  should  not 
be  groAvn  in  the  ordinary  pots  or  baskets,  but  on  a  block  of  tree 
fern.  It  may  be  noted  by  the  AAay  that  it  is  frequently  imported 
lApon  tree  fern  stems  Avhen  it  groAvs  naturally. 

Obviously,  such  a  plant  needs  little  in  the  way  of  compost, 
the  natural  roughness  of  the  stems  being  sufficient  for  it.  A 
little.  sphagniAm  moss  may  be  placed  about  the  young  grcAvths, 
but  that  is  all.  and  these  should  be  so  disposed  Avhen  pos.sible 
that  they  groAv  toAvards  the  centre  of  the  block.  When  the 
plants  have  outgroAvn  their  blocks  a  neAV  piece  of  stem  may 
usually  be  placed,  so  that  the  rhizomes  take  to  it  without  the 
plants  being  actually  separated  from  the  old  one.  My  method 
has  ahvays  been  to  cut  aAvay  all  that  is  really  useles.s  of  the  old 
block,  especially  any  decayed  parts,  and  then  to  Avire  this  firmly 
to  the  neAV  sound  piece. 

The  larger  groAving  species,  such  as  Z.  Mackayi  and 
Z.  crinitum  Avill  also  probably  need  attention,  the  young  groAvths 
being  in  a  forward  condition  noAV  that  the  floAA’er  spike.s  are  over. 
These  Avill  require  a  much  more  liberal  compost  and  more  room, 
large,  Avell-drained  pots  being  necessary  for  healthy,  established 
plants.  The  fleshy  roots  delight  in  fibry  loam  and  chopped 
sphagnum,  only  a  little  peat  being  needed,  but  plenty  of  rough 
crocks  and  charcoal  to  keep  the  mixture  open.  I  have  had  large, 
old  plants  of  these  species  a  yard  across  keep  perfectly  healthy 
for  years  by  annual  top-dressings  of  this  material  Avithout  once 
being  shaken  out.  but,  of  course.  Avhen  the  old  compost  becoines 
sourlt  must  be  removed,  and  this  can  only  be  doneiby  repotting. 

As  the  Pleiones  continue  to  root  more  freely,  more  root 
moisture  Avill  be  required,  and  later  batches  may  be  potted  as 
recently  described.  Thunias,  too,  must  not  be  much  longer 
delayed,  as  loss  of  roots  folloAvs  disturbance  after  groAvth  has  once 
.set  in.  Galeanclra  DeAmniana  after  floAvering  must  have  amplo 
heat  and  moisture,  and  all  neAvly  repotted  plants  gir^en  closer 
and  sliglitly  moister  conditions.  Damping  frequently  between 
the  pots  Av'ith  the  syringe  is  preferable  to  pouring  much  Avater 
over  the  comnost. — H.  R.  R. 


Book  Notices. 

Culture  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.’ 

The  rapidity  Avith  Avliich  the  editions  of  this  Avcll-knoAvn  book 
have  pas.sed  out  of  print  and  been  .superseded  by  others  succes¬ 
sively,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  esteem  in  Avhich  it  is  held,  and 
is  a  guarantee  at  the  same  time  that  the  matter  it  contains  is  not 
.stale,  nor  are  the  varieties  rcccmmended  out  of  date.  If  half  a 
dozen  books  Avere  desired  for  a  gardeners’  library,  this  ought  to 
be  one. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  revicAV  the  book;  the  contents  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  vegetables  preceding  floAvers  and  bulbs, 
and  the  most  practical  aclA’ice  as  to  the  liberal  cultiA'ation  of  the 
\-arious  subjects  is  given  ;  and  as  the  type  is  bold  and  clear,  and 
the.  paper  of  the  best  quality  for  reading  from,  it  is  enjoyable  as 
Avell  as  useful.  The  chapters  on  the  annuals,  making  of  lawns 
from  seed,  on  the  chemistry  of  garden  crops,  and  on  the  insect 
and  fungus  pe.sts  Avhicli  attack  plants,  are  admirably  adapted 
for  gardeners,  young  and  old,  in  their  studies  in  these  directions. 
The  rotation  of  crops  and  the  year’s  Avork  in  the  floral  and 
kitchen  gardens  form  other  sections  :  Avhile  lastly,  a  good  index 
is  provided.  It  is  a  book  Ave  thoroughly  recommend. 

♦  “Tlie  CultAire  of  Vegetables  .'ind  Flowers  from  ?ee  Is  and  Roots, by  Sutton 
and  fc'on.“,  Reading'.  Eleventli'edition,  price  5s. 


^  England’s  National  Flower/ 

;•  In  o)3long.  light  blue  boards,  with  gilt  lettering  and  design, 

the  outer  appearance  of  this  book  is  indeed  cbarniing.  And  we 
dip  within,  finding  there  tiie  chosen,  honeyed  sentiments  of  tlie 
poets  in  their  eulogies  of  this  queen  of  flowers.  Poetry  and 
sentiment  are  borne  on  many  pages,  indeed  almost  every  second 
one.  and  adornment  of  another  kind — that  of  pliotographic 
)  illustration — is  found  wherever  these  extracts  from  the  authors 

\  are. 

t  The  poem  in  which  Jupiter  requests  Flora  to  Search  m.v 

star  called  Earth,  and  cull  from  thence  the  sweetest  flower,” 
r  which  results  in  Flora  saying,  “  That  I  proclaim  the  sweetest 
flower  of  Earth,  if  one  alone,  to  be  Britannia’s  Rose.”  is  wisel.v 
■  chosen.  Flora  takes  the  Rose  to  Jupiter,  who  is  charmed,  and 
,  henceforth  grants  to  mortals 

Power  to  cultivate  tlie  Rose, 

To  beautify  my  planet  Kirtli, 

And  by  their  skill  to  give  new  tilth 

To  beauteous  blended  races 

That  .shall  excel  the  parent  forms, 

'  As  Ph(ebus  in  his  might 

Both  overshine  the  stars  : 

,  ,  And  Britain,  though  among  the  least 

;  Of  my  unfathomable  realms, 

Shall  lead  the  world  in  worship  of  thy  choice. 

But  the  practical  has  not  been  subordinated  to  the  poetical  in 
the  composition  of  Air.  Bunyard’s  book,  for  he  has  prepared  a 
careful  treati.se  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  culture  of  Roses. 
Their  propagation,  their  proper  arrangement  in  beds  and  borders, 
and  dells  and  coppices,  and  in  other  situations,  and  the  be.st 
method  of  arranging  them  in  vases,  has'  been  told  in  text  and 
shown  in  illustrations.  The  li.sts  of  varieties  suitable  for  all  the 
various  positions  that  Roses  are  planted  in,  or  that  have  marked 
^  characteristics,  are  a  strong  feature  of  the  work :  and  there  is  a 
chapter  on  enemies  and  diseases  of  the  Rose,  and  another  on  how 
-  to  make  pot-pourri. 

^  The  Heather  in  Love,  Lyric,  and  Lay.' 

How  little  does  the  shepherd  or  the  sportsman  know  of  the 
wonderful  story  that  hangs  about  tlie  pretty  little  Heather  bells 
they  so  often  tread  to  earth!  Indeed,  how  great  is  the  ignorance 
s  of  all  of  us  is  shown  in  Air.  Wallace’s  book.  And  if  testimony 
were  needed  as  to  the  strong  national  di.stinctiveness  and  homo- 
geneity  of  the  Scottish  people,  a  study  of  the  innumerable 
r  beautiful  lyrics  and  poems  comprised  in  the  pages  of  this  book 
'  Avould  surely  be  convincing. 

The  fairies  that  dwell  in  the  Heather  bells  and  the  genii  of 
the  Highland  hills  must  have  woven  their  mystic  influences 
subtly  round  the  heart  of  Air.  Wallace,  that  he,  in  the  midst 
of  bustling  Xew  York  life,  should  have  been  drawn  to  do  what 
none  of  Scotia’s  sons  at  home  have  attempted.  But  Air.  Wallace 
:  is  an  “  exile  from  home,”  and  we  know  that  the  .sympathies  are 

sharpened  and  deepened  when  the  echoes  of  the  homeland  ring 
onl.v  in  one’.s  memory. 

The  Heather  plant  has  here  been  written  of  from  all  points 
of  view,  and  we  find  a  chapter  on  the  etymology  of  the  name 
fj-  (which  is  of  uncertain  origin),  and  on  its  botanical  history.  Tlio 
Heather  (Calluna  vulgari.s)  differs  slightly  from  the  Ericas, 
^  though  it  originally  was  named  Erica  by  Linneeus.  When 

•-  Salisbury  made  the  change  in  1801  the  rule  of  priority  was 

departed  from,  because  it  was  easier  to  re-name  one  plant  and 
make  a  new  genus,  tlian  to  re-name  all  the  Ericas. 

Wide  though  the  di.stribution  of  the  Heather  is — and  it 
occurs  through  Europe  and  has  been  found  in  Newfoundland — 
many  will  learn  with  surprise  that  it  does  not  occur  in  three 
r  Scotti.sh  countie.s — Ayr,  Haddington,  and  Linlithgow.  We  feel 
doubtful  of  the  truth  of  this,  but  must  accept  it  meanwhile. 
;•  Naturally  the  Scottish  emigrants  to  the  United  States  of 
Vj  America,  and  to  Canada  must  have  tried  times  and  again  to 
establish  their  favourite,  yet  the  patch  that  Air.  Jackson  Uawson 
E.  discoA'ered  near  Tewkesbury,  Alass.,  was  beTieved  to  be  indi- 
w  genous.  seeing  that  neither  seeds  or  plants  were  known  to  have 
^  been  brought  to  the  locality.  Quite  an  excitement  arose  both 
'y:  in  horticultural  and  botanical  circles,  and  a  special  floral  corn¬ 

et  mittee  was  despatched  in  search  of  further  clues.  They  were 
succe.ssful,  for  plants  were  found  scattered  over  half  an  acre  of 
ground.  This  was  in  1861,  and  from  deductions  the  committee 
f.  believed  that  plants  existed  there  so  early  as  1700.  NowadaJ^s, 
however,  the  Heather  is  propagated  by  American  nur.serymen 
•y  and  gardeners,  and  “not  long  ago  a  landed  proprietor  in 
0;  Alassachusetts  expre.s.sed  the  desire  to  cover  a  hillside  on  his 
*1:.  estate  with  this  plant.”  At  the  same  time,  the  Heather  finds  it 
hard  to  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  U.S.A.,  for  either  the 

*  “Knjrland’s  National  Flower,  a  Book  for  all  Garden  Lovers.”  hy  Georp,o 
iy  Bunyard,  Maidstone.  Published  by  Geo,  Buuyard  dr  Co.,  Ltd,  The 

Royal  Nurseries,  .and  .Simpkins.  lUarsluall,  Hamilton,  Kenti  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 
Price  3s.  6d.  net,  post  free,  3s.  9d. 

t  “The  Heather  in  Love,  lyAidc  and  Lay,”  by  Alexander 'Wallace.  New  Vork  : 
.  A.  T.  de  la  Mare  Printing  and  Publishing  Couipanv,  Limited,  ts)C3.  Price  !=il.50, 
3  post  paid. 


severe  frosts  split  the  stems  or  the  heat  of  summer  causes  their 
collapse.  Neither  in  Australia,  South  Africa,  or  India  does  it 
thrive. 

In  his  chapter,  “  The  Economics  of  the  Heather,”  Air.  Wallace 
shows  that  this  hardy  little  undershrub  is  almost  as  useful  as, 
the  Bamboo  is  in  another  sphere.  The  fragrance,  elasticity,  and 
cleanliness  of  Heather  beds  are  dilated  on,  copious  extract.s 
being  made  from  writings  both  of  the  present  day  and  of  tiine.s 
past.  Nor  are  the  humble  besoms  and  scrubbing  bnushes 
omitted,  Avhile  the  use  of  the  young  shoots  in  the  making  of  a 
dye,  is  here  explained. 

As  a  forage  plant  and  as  a  bee-feeder  we  know  the  value  set 
upon  Calluna.  “  With  Scotland’s  natural  advantages  in  large 
areas  of  Heather  available,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to 
some  why  apiculture  was  not  carried  on  to  greater  extent  by 
tho  Scottish.  Highlanders  than  it  is.”  The  custom  of  taking 
the  hives  to  the  hills  is  dying  out,  however,  owing  to  the 
attendant  expense. 


And  here  is  a  reference  to  strengthen  the  arguments  of  those 
who  urgently  advise  re-afforestation; —  “Chambers,  in  his 
‘Caledonia,’  published  in  1807,  .says:  'It  will  scarcely  be 
credited  that  many  bleak  moors  which  npw  disfigure  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  produce  only  barren  heath,  were  formerly 
clothed  with  woods  that  furni.shed  useful  timber  and  excellent 
pasturage:  yet  it  is  the  fact  clearly  proved  by  the  positive 
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evidence  of  record.”  This  quotation  the  author  introduces  to 
his  vei-y  excellent  pages  on  peat-making.  Peat-digging  is  hard 
u’ork.,  but  “  good  nature  prevails  on  every  hand,  and  often  the 
mysteries  of  rustic  courtship  here  first  exchanged  ends  in  hoch- 
magandy  some  ither  day.”  In  connection  with  peat  we  are  told 
that  some  of  the  whiskies  owe  their  celebrity  to  their  peaty 
flavour,  but  ochone !  Maree — what  Scotsman  spells  whisky  Avith 
an  “  e  ”  ?  And  after  Av  liisky  comes  Heather  ale,  which  proAudes 
a  chapter  of  romantic  narratiA'e.  The  secret  of  the  making  of 
Heather  ale  perished,  according  to  tradition,  with  the  extinction 
of  the  Piets.  It  is  the  inclusion  of  such  pathetic  narratives  as 
AA’c  find  in  this  “  Heather-ale  ”  chapter,  or  the  brisk  descriptive 
passages  on  Heather-burning,  from  Christopher  North’s  “  Tales 
of  the  Borders”  that  makes  this  Avell-printed  book  so  interesting 
to  read.  Had  avc  space,  or  Avere  this  the  place,  we  could  also 
tell  of  Avonderful  adv^entures  at  Heather-burnings  in  southern 
Scotland,  and  to  the  da5's  spent  in  gathering  Blae-berries  on  the 
verdant  hillsides. 

Before  Ave  reach  the  Avell-selected  and  Avidely  gleaned  songs 
and  lays  at  the  end  of  the  book  (and  some  of  them  are  gems  of 
beauty),  thei-e  are  -sections  bearing  such  title-heads  as  Shadow- 
folk  of  Heather  haunts ;  Heather  bells  in  Scottish  scenery ; 
Heather  as  a  clan  badge  ;  Avhite  Heather ;  “  Heather  Jock  ”  ; 
also  the  comrade  of  the  Heather;  grouse,  the  Heather  bird; 
chimings  of  the  Heather  bells;  love  among  the  Heather;  and  so 
on.  in  ipteresting  proces-sion. 

In  his  “White  Heather”  chapter  Mr.  Wallace  does  not  refer 
to  the  Somalis,  Avdio,  according  to  Sir  Richard  Burton,  in  certain 
pastoral  ceremonie.s  “lead  a  ram,  round  whose  neck  a  cord  of 
Avhite  Heather  is  tied  for  luck”;  Avhich  introduces  the  query: 
Does  Calluna  groAv  on  the  Abyssinian  mountains? 

The  author  has  accomplished  his  task  Avell,  and  has  provided 
a  book  of  some  historic  importance,  as  Avell  as  one  that  is 
eminently  readable.  The  translations  of  Ossian  have  been  largely 
quoted,  as  Avell  as  those  by  Barbour,  Leyden,  Logan,  Neil  Munro, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan,  William  Black,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  Dr.  Chainbers,  and  a  host  of  others.  Though 
published  in  America,  it  is  bound  to  have  a  brisk  demand  in  the 
British  Isles. 

Webster's  Foresters’  Diary  and  Pocket  Book,  1909. 

This  coiiA’enient  pocket-book  contains  a  large  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  of  fir.st  importance  to  landsmen,  and  especially  foresters. 
The  pages  at  its  beginning  bear  tables  and  notes  on  such  subjects 
as:  Contract  Avork  (prices  of),  bark  stripping,  croquet  ground 
measurement,  land  levelling,  price  of  digging  land,  injurious 
forest  insects,  measurement  of  an  acre  of  land,  average  prices  of 
home-groAvn  timber,  formation  of  plantations,  together  Avith  lists 
of  trees  suitable  for  variou.s  soils  and  positions.  The  chapter  on 
the  uses  British-grown  timber  is  put  to,  is  of  great  interest. 
Besides  these  and  niany  other  references,  the  little  book  contains 
a  list  of  foresters  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Concise  remarks  on 
forestry  for  each  month  of  the  year  are  furnished.  The.  author 
is  Mr.  A.  D.  Web-ster,  of  Regent’s  Park,  and  it  is  published  by 
Win.  Rider  and  Son,  Ltd.,  164,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  at  2s.  Cd. 

Publications  Received. 

“LaAvns,”  by  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading.  *  *  Annual  Re¬ 

port,  1903,  and  schedule  of  prizes  for  1904,  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Southainpton.  *  *  Report  of  the  Execu- 

tirm  Committee  of  fhe  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  *  * 

Annual  Report  of  the  Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Associatio'n.  *  *  Report  of  the  Council  of  the 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  for  the  year  1903. 
*  *  “  Notes  on  Alcohol,”  by  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart. ;  Vin¬ 
ton  and  Co.,  9,  Ncav  Bridge  Street,  London,  price  6d.  *  * 

“Principles  of  American  Forestry,”  by  S.  R.  Green;  Chapman 
and  Hall,  Ltd.,  London. 

“The  Flora  of  Europe.” — Dr.  Mouner  has  rendered  a 
service  by  publishing  a  French  version  of  his  “Excursions 
Flora”  under  the  title  of  “Flore  Analytique  de  I’Europe  ” 
(Paris:  Bailliere;  London:  Williams  and  Norgate).  It  is  an 
analytical  key  to  all  the  genera  of  flowering  plants  known  to 
occur  in  Europe.  It  is  a  small  volume  of  322  pages,  and  may 
be,  Ave  hope,  the  precursor  of  a  similar  but  necessarily  much 
more  voluminous  Avork  on  the  species. 

- - 

Apples  from  the  Antipodes. 

The  neAv  Apple  crop  in  Australasia  is  excellent  this  -season. 
During  three  months  beginning  in  the  middle  of  February  large 
cargoes  Avill  be  shipped  to  British  ports.  An  unusually  large 
((uantity  of  the  famous  yelloAv-skinned  New  York  Pippins,  the 
finest  Apples  groAvn,  Avill  arrive.  The  total  shipments  for  the 
season  Avill  range  betAveen  2.50,000  and  300,000  cases.  Tasmania’s 
contribution  alone  will  exceed  200,000  cases.  A  special  ship¬ 
ment  of  giant,  richly-coloured  Apples  is  to  be  made  from 
Melbourne,  for  Avhich  fancy  prices  are  expected. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  N.C.S. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  Avill  take  place  at  Carr’s  Restaurant, 
265,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  Monday,  February  1  next,  at  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  Charles  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  president,  in  the  chair. 
Agenda:  To  receive  the  committee’s  annual  report  and  balance- 
sheet;  to  elect  a  president,  vice-presidents,  officers,  an  auditor, 
and  one-third  of  the  committee  for  the  year  ensuing;  and  to 
transact  such  business  as  pertains  to  the  annual  general  meeting. 

East  Ham  Amateur  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

This  flourishing  society,  one  of  the  most  recently  formed  in 
the  East  of  London,  has  just  concluded  a  very  succes-.sful  first- 
season.  The  .society  Ava.s  started  in  January,  1903,  it  held  an 
excellent  exhibition,  and,  after  discharging  Avorking  expenses  and 
liabilities,  it  has  handed  over  to  the  East  Ham  Hospital  the  sum 
of  £18  15s.  3d.,  and  still  carrie.s  forward  a  balance  of  £2  7s.  2id. 
Tho  Chrysanthemum  has  a  large  number  of  devotees  among  the 
residents  in  the  East  End. 

Appointments. 

Mr.  Robertson  Munro  (late  gardener  to  P.  McLanrin,  E,sq., 
Cartside,  Milliken  Park)  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  Archibald 
Findlayson,  Esq.,  of  Merchiston  Castle,  RenfreAvshire.  *  *  * 

John  Morris,  for  thii'ty-three  years  head  gardener  to  the  late 
Sir  R.  Moon,  Bart.,  CopseAvood  Grange,  Coventry,  ha.s  been 
appointed  head  gardener  to  Joshua  Perkins,  Esq.,  The  Cottage, 
Stoke,  near  Coventry.  *  *  *  William  Edward  LeAvis,  for  the 

last  years  gardener  to  Dr.  Garrod  Thomas,  Clytha  Park,  New¬ 
port,  Mon.,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  C.  M.  Crompton 
Roberts,  Esq.,  Drybridge  Monmouth.  *  *  •*  jyjj.  Martin 

has  succeeded  Mr.  H.  West  as  gardener  to  E.  Behrens,  Esq., 
Bettisfield  Park,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

Worcester  Branch  of  the  G.R.B.T. 

We  publish  the  foilcAving  from  the  Worcester  branch’s  report : 

“  Tliis  branch  of  tho  Institution  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  diffusing  information  regarding  its  Avork  amongst  gardeners, 
market  gardeners,  nurserymen,  and  seed.smen,  and  to  bring  more 
prominently  before  tho.se  interested  in  horticulture,  and  the 
benevolent  public  in  Worcester  and  adjoining  district,  its  claims 
for  increased  support ;  and  also  to  help  forward  the  candidature 
of  any  distressed  applicant  fro.m  the  county.  The  society  affords 
permanent  relief  by  means  of  pensions  (of  £20  and  £16  per  annum 
respectively)  to  gardeners  and  others  engaged  in  horticultural 
pursuits  and  their  AvidoAV-s,  in  old  age,  and  Avhen  totally  dfsabled 
through  accident  or  bodily  infirmity  from  folloAving  their  occupa¬ 
tion.  Amongst  the  pensioners  now  on  the  funds  are  fiv^e  who 
reside  in  the  county  of  Worcester.” 

A  Nature  Study  Exhibition. 

Those  Avho  are  endeavouring  to  stimulate  interest  in  Naturo 
study  will  learn  Avith  satisfaction  that  the  Bath  and  West  and 
Southern  Counties  Society  has  arranged  to  hold  a  Nature  study 
exhibition  in  connection  Avith  its  annual  meeting  at  SAvansea  in 
May  next.  The  remarkable  intere.st — as  shoAvn  by  the  number 
of  exhibits  and  the  attendance  of  visitors,  manifested  in  a 
similar  exhibition  held  by  the  society  for  the  first  time  at  Bristol 
last  year — justifies  a  belief  that  the  annual  migratory  shoAV  might 
with  advantage  be  utilised  for  bringing  such  teaching  as  goes 
direct  to  Nature  for  inspiration  under  the  notice  of  agriculturist.s 
and  others.  The  society,  therefore,  through  its  Nature  Study 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  society  (Lord 
Windsor),  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Hobhouse, 
M.P.,  Sir  C.  T.  D.  Acland,  and  Messrs.  H.  M.  Cundall,  F.S.A., 
F.  G.  FarAvell,  A.  G.  Legard,  H.M.I.,  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A.,  G.  H. 
Morrell,  M.P.,  and  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  F.R.S.,  invite-s 
educational  authorities  and  institutions  to  contribute,  fer 
exhibition,  collections,  models,  appliances,  Ac.,  illustrative  of  tho 
subject  in  question,  the  desire  being  to  render  tire  exhibition  ai 
representative  as  possible. 


Jauuar}-  28,  1904. 
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Weybridge  and  District  Horticultural  Society. 

Tlie  Slimmer  exhibition  of  t)ie  above  society  will  be  held  at 
Duneevan,  Oatlands  Park,  on  Jnlj'  14;  autumn  exliibition  on 
November  3. 

Retirement  of  Mr.  Frederick  Bowden. 

Mr.  Frederick  Bowden,  the  respected  chief  of  the  seed  and 
bulb  department  of  ]\Ir.  Tliomas  Whalley,  St.  George’s  Crescent, 
Liverpool,  has  retired.  Mr.  Bowden  served  his  time  with  Messrs. 
R.  A  eitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  and  came  to  Liverpool  thirty-eight 
years  ago,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  long  period  has  been  a 
faithful  and  diligent  servant.  The  firm  marked  its  appreciation 
of  his  good  work  by  presenting  him  with  a  valuable  gold  watch. 
Mr.  F.  Stewart  succeeds  him. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Metcalf. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Metcalfe  was  the  recipient  of  a  handsome  eight-day 
timepiece  on  the  19th  in.st.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving 
Burghley.  This  was  presented  by  the  whole  of  the  garden  staff. 
Mr.  H.  Turner  (general  foreman)  made  the  presentation,  express¬ 
ing  the  deep  respect  and  asteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all 
present,  and  after  making  reference  to  the  many  improvements 
carried  out,  concluded  by  conveying  best  wishes  for  his  future 
success  in  his  new  appointment  at  Luton  Hoo.  Mr.  Metcalfe 
suitably  i'e.sponded. 

South-Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent. 

A  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  South-Eastern  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  was  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on 
-Monday,  Jannary  25.  On  the  motion  of  Earl  Stanhope,  Mr. 
E.  .J.  Hahsey  (chairman  of  the  Surrey  C.C.)  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  for  the  ninth  time,  and  Mr.  George  Marsham  (chairman 
of  the  Kent  C.C.)  as  vioe-chairman.  The  principal  (Mr 
M.  J.  R.  Dunstan)  reported  that  seventy-four  students  were 
at  the  College — the  highest  number  yet  recorded — and  the 
Governors  adopted  the  recommendation  for  the  establishment 
of  a  practical  course  in  forestry  instruction,  ivhich  will  include 
the  planting  up  for  demonstration  purpo.ses  of  a  considerable 
area  of  land  with  pure  and  mixed  plantation  of  forest  trees  and 
the  provision  of  the  necessary  teaching  staff. 

Obituary:  Mr.  William  Ratchelous. 

This  well-known  horticulturist,  one  of  the  leading  inhabitants 
of  St.  Neots,  Hunts,  died  on  the  22nd  in.st.,  after  a  .severe  illnes.s, 
at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  A  member  of  a  family  long  resident 
in  the  district,  he  commenced  his  gardening  career  under  his 
father,  who  was  head  gardener  at  Priory  Hill,  and  rose  by 
degrees  until  he  took  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Waresley  Park. 
Thirty  yeai's  ago  he  became  manager  of  Messrs.  Wood  and 
Ingram’.s  branch  nursery  at  iSt.  Neots,  serving  the  firm  loyally, 
and  becoming  widely  known  in  horticultural  circles.  He  was 
the  .secretary  of  the  St.  Neots  Horticultural  Society,  and  hon. 
secretary  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society  in  that  town.  He  also 
acted  as  branch  secretary  to  the  Sandy  Flower  Show,  and  was 
always  one  of  the  judges  at  that  popular  floral  fe.stival.  His 
services  ivere  also  in  demand  as  a  judge  throughout  the  comity. 
He  was  an  active  supporter  of  all  in.stitutions  of  a  beneficial 
character  to  the  town.  As  a  Cucumber  grower  for  seed  pur¬ 
poses  he  was  almo.st  without  a  rival.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
grown-up  family. 

Agapetes  in  Flower  at  Birmingham. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  Agapetes  macrantha,  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  but  little-known  plant,  has  been  di.splaying  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  .showy  pendent  waxy  flowers  in  one  of  the  cool  conser- 
tories  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Edgbaston.  The  species  was 
discovered  on  Kola  Mountain,  Moulmein,  upwards  of  fifty  years 
ago,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb,  a  noted  plant  collector,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  its  great  decorative  value  it  is  rarely  .seen  outside  good 
private  and  botanic  gardens.  This  is  a  pity,  because  it  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  accommodate,  and  at  blossoming  time  it  stands 
out,  not  only  as  the  be.st  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs, 
but  one  of  the  most  useful  of  hardwooded  winter  flowering  sub¬ 
jects  for  indoor  purposes.  Botanically  it  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Vacciniacese,  is  allied  to  the  Cranberry,  and  first  flowered  in 
these  isles  at  Exeter  in  1850,  at  which  period  it  was  known  under 
the  name  of  Thibaudia  macrantha.  It  forms  a  bushy  shrub,  with 
long,  arching,  brown-barked  shoots,  along  which  appear  i;a 
axillary  clusters  drooping  flowers  which  remain  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  nearly  two  months. 


The  Horticultural  Hall. 

The  new  hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  which  will 
bo  opened  in  .Tune,  has  already  been  partly  roofed.  The  front 
portion,  which  includes  the  offices  and  meeting  room.^,  is  practi¬ 
cally  finished  in  this  respect  with  the  exception  of  the  slating. 
I  unds  are  needed  to  clear  off  the  outstanding  liabilities. 

Bestures  on  Advanced  Botany. 

A  course  of  ten  lectures  on  “  The  Moi'phology  and  Affinities 
of  the  non-Filicinean  families  of  Va.scular  Cryptogams  ”  will 
be  given  at  t  niver.sity  College  by  D.  H.  Scott,  F.R.S.,  Honorary 
Keeper  of  the  Jodrell  Laboratoi’y,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew.  The  lectures  will  be  given  on  Tue.sdays  at  4  p.m.  The 
first  lecture  was  given  on  Tuesday  last.  Dr.  Scott’s  syllabus  of 
the  lecture  being  as  follows:  —  “The  main  groups  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  :  Lycopodiales,  Erpii.setales  and  Sphenophyllales,  the 
two  former  including  both  recent  and  fos.sil  forms,' the  third, 
as  here  provisionally  limited,  wholly  fossil.  Is  there  any  natural 
bond  of  union  between  the.se  groups?  The  proposed  class 
Lycopsida,  embracing  all  the  three,  in  contra-distinction  to  the 
Pterop,sida  or  Filicinean  Basis  of  this  cla.ssifi_cation.  The 
proposed  distinctive  characters  open  to  criticism,  but  the  classes 
Lycop.sida  and  Pteropsida  nevertheless  natural.  Tiiis  conclusioii 
demands  a  consideration  of  the  fossil  evidence.”  Lecture  II. 
will  be  given  on  February  2. 

Suicide  of  Mr.  Benj,  Wells,  Crawley. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Wells,  the  fruit  nurseryman  of  Crawlej',-- 
Sus.sex,  hanged  himself  on  Saturday  of  last  week  at  his  home. 
At  the  incpiest  on  the  body  it  ivas  .shown  that  he  had  made 
remarkable  preparations  for,  his  suicide.  His  dead  body  was 
found  on  Saturday  near  his  house.  A  letter  to  his  wife,  written 
by  the  decea.sed,  was  received  that  morning,  and  .stated  that  his 
body  would  be  found  there.  Around  it  was  tied  a  rope,  one 
end  of  which  lyas  made  fast  to  a  plank  at  the  top  of  a  wall. 
A  label  was  attached  to  the  rope,  with  the  following  written 
upon  it:  “  Please  put  this  body  in  the  packing-.shed  close  by;  it 
is  unlocked  for  the  purpo.se.  Do  not  take  it  up  to  the  hon.se  ; 
it  will  di.stress  the  women.”  In  the  packing-shed  deceased  had 
erected  a  stretcher  upon  which  his  body  was  to  be  laid.  iMr. 
Wells  had  been  depressed  lately.  A  verdict  of  suicide  whilst 
temporarily  insane  was  recorded.  He  was  a  regular  contributor 
to  these  pages  some  years  ago,  and  was  author  of  a  small  book 
on  fruit  culture. 

Sunderland  Gardeners  at  Dinner. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Sunderland  and  District  Gardeners’ 
Association  was  held  last  week.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Randall,  in  pro¬ 
posing  “  The  Gardeners’  Association,”  said  that  meeting  together 
.systematically,  and  comparing  notes  upon  each  other’s  work.s, 
successes,  and  failures,  and  so  on,  was  of  great  benefit  to  all 
individual  members.  He  was  pleased  that  evening  on  coming 
into  the  room  at  seeing  what  a  large  infusion  of  young  blood  was 
in  the  society.  He  congratulated  the  society  upon  that.  The 
year  had  been  a  record  for  success  and  prosperity  in  the  annals 
of  the  iiLstitution,  and  new  members  mu.st  have  contributed 
greatly  towards  this  satisfactory  .state  of  thing.s.  Mr.  Bolam 
responded.  At  the  founding  of  the  society,  in  1891,  they  con-- 
sidered  the  be.st  lines  they  could  work  upon  were  to  get  practical 
gardeners  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  to  have  all  their  officers 
gardeners.  By  adhering  to  that  good  principle  all  their  officers 
had  held  together.  They  had  had  twent,y-six  meetings;  a  great 
number  of  exhibits,  and  tho.se  of  high  quality.  That  was 'amply 
denoted  in  the  awards  of  merit  and  certificates  for  culture.  In 
addition  to  that,  they  had  had  two- or  three  important  visits  to 
other  iilaces.  One,  for  which  they  were  very  much  indebted  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Randall,  was  an  inspection  of  the  grounds  of  Bothal 
Hall,  in  which  they  were  all  anxious  to  see  a  display  of  some 
spring  flowering  bulb.'--.  Something  like  eighty  members  were 
invited  to  visit  the  grounds  of  Earl  Lon.sdale  at  Lowther  Castle. 
There  they  saw  a  sight  the  like  of  which  he  thought  they  had 
never  seen  before.  Fiftj-  thousand  Begonias  were  in  full  bloom 
in  the  middle  of  a  verj-  bad  season.  The  work  that  thei-  did  was 
one  which  deserved  every  encouragement.  The  chairman  then 
presented  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  T.  Richardson,  with  a  gold  watch 
and  albert,  two  gold  key.s  and  pendant,  and  a  diamond  brooch 
for  hi.s  wife.  In  doing  so  lie  eulogised  IMr.  Richard'-on’s  work. 
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“  Sersieties.” 


I  must  first  explain  to  you,  Mister  Heclitor  and  readers  all, 
that  there’s  bin  ruckshons  in  my  little  family  sirkle  since  last  I 
rote.  The  fact  is,  my  missus  has  set  her  foot  down,  and  when 
she  does  that  I  can  asshnre  yon  that  a  big  lump  falls.  The 
>:tand  the  owd  wooman  takes  is  that  I’m  makin’  a  name  in  the 
world  o’  literatoor,  and  that  I  ought  to  no  longer  be  known 
simply  as  “  the  man  who  serves  the  kitchen,”  but  that  my  full 
and  ’onered  family  name  should  be  at  the  foot  of  all  future 
artikels  I  rite  for  th’  Jernel.  Now,  I’m  a  modest  chap  ineself, 
Mr.  Heditor,  and  would  rather  ha’  .stuck  to  th’  owd  title,  but 
th’  missus  nil  have  no  nay,  so  I've  done  as  th’  lawyers  often 
do  when  they’ve  drained  all  th’  money  out  o’  both  sides  in  a 
case — I’ve  effected  a  comproini.se  l)v  using  th’  name  as  wos  giv'o.n 
to  me  by  my  godfethers  and  godmothers  in  my  baptism,  etc., 
which  is  .Jim,  and  as  I’m  gen’rally  called  owd  dim  in  th’  pottin’ 
shed,  I’ve  ventured  to  add  that  ’ere  adjective  as  well.  In  this 
way  both  th’  missus  and  me  is  satisfied,  and  ’oping,  Mr.  Heditor, 
as  you’ll  be  th’  same.  I’ll  jierceed  wi’  my  tale. 

Sersieties  is  all  the  go  just  now,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
a  chap  wants  to  bring  hisself  afore  the  publick  in  th’  gardening 
world  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  .start  one.  (I  may  tell  you.  IMr. 
Heditor,  that  I’ve  an  ideer  o’  my  own  for  an  Amalgamated 
Sersiety  o’  Garden  Laberers,  but  I  can’t  start  it  goin  just 
yet  cos  I  ain’t  quite  sure  where  th’  moneys  coinin’  from.)  I 
gather  from  what  I  see  in  th’  .Jernel  from  time  to  time  that 
th’  Royal  Horticultooral  Sersiety  is  goin’  .strong,  and  wot  wi’ 
a  new  ’all  in  ljunnon  and  a  new  garden  in  a  nice  quiet  part 
o’  th’  country  somewheer  far  from  th’  maddin’  crowd  wheer 
nobody  can  get  at  it,  the  outlook  seems  bright.  More  fellers 
keep  flockin’  in,  they  tell  me,  and  I  ’ave  thorts  o’  sendin’  my 
own  modest  guinea,  hut  as  it  happens,  our  ’ead  man  is  a 
F.R.H.S.,  and  doe.sn’t  forget  to  rite  th’  letters  aider  his  name, 
and  if  he  seed  letters  come  to  th’  garden  addressed  to  Mister 

Jim - ,  F.R.H.S.,  he  might  not  like  it,  and  I’m  a  man  o’ 

peace. 

Chrysantliems,  Roses,  Dahlias,  and  Sweet  Peas  all  has  their 
sersieties,  and  now  I  ’ear  there’s  bein’  a  spechial  one  made  for 
taturs  and  another  for  th’  gardeners  as  grows  ’em.  From  wot 
I  can  make  out  o’  th’  gardeners’  association  it’s  th’  outcomo 
of  a  gilrdeners’  dinner  as  took  place  la.st  autumn.  Now 
gardeners  like  a  dinner  above  all  things,  cos  it  gives  ’em  such 
oppertunities  for  pattiiT  each  other  on  tlT  back  and  mutual 
hadmiration,  and  I  would  sugge.st  to  th’  infant  association  that 
it  arranges  at  leest  two  dinners  a  year,  and  as  many  more  as 
it  can  .see  its  way  to  work  in.  Dinners  I’m  conwinced  is 
essential  to  th’  welfare  and  siicksess  o’  th’  Gardeners’  A.s.socia- 
tion.  I’m  told  that  one  o’  th’  holijects  o’  th’  body  is  to  raise 
th’  status  o’  gardeners.  Werry  good,  and  if  it  can  see  its  way 
to  raise  their  wages  at  th’  same  time,  and  do  somethin’  towards 
th’  increase  o’  laberer’s  stipends  as  well,  so  much  th’  better.  I 
can’t  see  much  good  in  raisin’  th’  status  (wotever  that  mav  bo 
in  this  partikler  case)  unle.ss  th’  income  goes  up  along  with  it. 
Gardeners  ain’t  to  be  doinestick  .servants  aider  tlT  Association 
gets  inter  lull  swing,  remember  that,  but  just  exacklv  wot  they 
will  lie  ain’t  bin  made  quite  clear  as  yet. 

It  seems  to  me  my  gardenin’  friends  as  the  Association  is 
goin’  to  divide  yer  up  inter  lots,  or  grade  yer,  .same  as  they 
does  Apples  and  Tatuis,  so  that  when  a  gentleman  engages  a 
gardener  he’ll  apply  to  the  Association  for  a  number  one,  two, 
or  three  just  according  to  th’  .soart  o’  chap  he  wants,  and  the 
iunount  o’  wage  he  can  pay.  I  don’t  know  whether  this  will 
eventually  lead  to  gardeners  liein’  registered  and  numliered 
same  as  motor  cars,  cos  if  so  it  ’ud  lie  rather  amusin’  to  see 
all  th'  gardenin’  fraternity  at  th’  Temple  Show,  for  instance, 
wi’  their  number  badges  on. 

M  hether  jerneymen,  inside  foremen,  outside  foremen, 
kitchen  garden  foremen,  flower  garden  foremen,  and  foremen 
over  th  Mustard  and  Cress  department  (it  takes  a  lot  o’  fore¬ 
men  to  run  a  decent-sized  garden)  will  be  included  as  members 
o’  the.  Association  I  don’t  know  ;  Init  if  some  o’  th’  samples  as 
I’ve  come  across  are  to  be  graded,  somebody’.s  goin’  to  ’ave  a 
tough  job.  I  ’ear  that  one  o’  tli’  suggestions  is  that  gardeners 
shall  pass  an  examination  (Ibr!  I’m  sorry  for  some  of  ’em),  but 
if  this  is  so,  all  th’  men  may  as  well  emigrate  to  Canady  at 
once,  cos  tli’  women  can  lick  tlnur  ’eads  off  at  passin’  exami- 
nashons  judgin’  from  th’  record.s  o’  th’  R.H.S.  and  th’  way 
tho.se  la.sses  from  Swanley  and  other  places  capture  th’  marks. 

I  nivver  knowed  but  one  lady  gardener  bv  examination,  and 
she  went  and  married  th’  butler  afore  she’d  bin  in  her  place 
three  months,  so  her  gardenin’  cai’eer  was  nipped  i’  th’  bud 
early. 

Wot  the  Associashun  will  do  for  gardeners  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  I  wish  it  well,  and  in  the  meantime  I’m  waitin’  to 
see  if  any  o’  th’  offishals  are  to  be  paid,  cos  if  so  I  may  interest 
my.self  further  in  it. 

Tatnr.s  ’ave  bin  verv  much  to  the  front  lately,  and  wen  I 
think  o  th’  price  of  them  Northern  Stai'S  and  Elderados  my 
mouth  fairly  waters  for  fh’  possession  of  a  few  ton  of  ’em.  I 


shouldn’t  plant  ’em,  you  bet.  So  at  last  the  old  tatur  is  goin’ 
to  ’ave  a  serciety  all  on  its  own,  is  it?  W^erry  good,  and  it’.s 
a  wonder  to  me  as  nobody  has  thort  o’  such  a  thing  afore. 
Bein’  a  bit  of  a  tatur  man  myself  I  asked  the  old  wooman  to 
look  inside  o’  th’  best  teapot,  as  stands  on  th’  chest  o’  drorers 
and  see  if  there  wos  a  spare  harf  crown  there  for  a  .sub.skrip.shon, 
but  my  missus  is  a  wooman  o’  bisness  and  afore  she’d  move,  a 
peg  .she  wanted  to  know  wot  this  tatur  serciety  is  goin’  to  do. 
She  floored  me  a  bit  there,  but  I  weedled  th’  harf  crown  out  on 
her  b,y  telling  her  wot  it  do. 

Last  yere  I  wanted  a  few  tip-top  taturs  just  to  take  the 
shine  out  of  a  chap  with  at  our  flower  show,  .so  I  sends  for 
harf  a  dozen  .soarts  from  different  places  and  plants  ’em.  Would 
you  beleeve  it,  but  wen  I  coom  to  dig  ’em  they  wos  so  much 
alike  that  I  was  afraid  o’  stagin’  ’em  as  distink  varieties  for 
fear  o’  bein’  disqualified,  and -o’  course  the  other  chap  got  the 
prize.  Perhaps  th’  new  .serciet.y  nil  put  a  bit  of  a  check  on  th’ 
traffik  in  new  varieties,  so  as  one  can  depend  on  ’em  bein’ 
distink.  Elderados  and  Discoverys  ain’t  affected  my  pocket 
much  yet,  cos  I  think  this  ’ere  boom  is  all  ’umbug;  but  you 
may  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  if  there  are  fortuns  to  be  made, 
out  o’  new  taturs  th’  market  won’t  be  short  of  ’em  unles; 
there’s  some  di.sh interested  authority  just  to  tell  folk  the  truth 
about  ’em. 

I  .should  like  to  see  one  reeal  good  tatur  show  afore  I  ’ands 
in  my  checks  and  there  seems  a  chan.se  o’  such  a  thing  now. 
There’s  one  thing  to  be  remembered,  howivver,  shows  cost 
money,  and  th’  trials  as  they’re  talkin’  about  ain’t  goin’  to 
be  run  wi’out  spendin’,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  if  th’  tatur 
sersiety  is  goin’  to  flourish,  a  good  menny  folks  had  better 
follow  th’  hexample  of  your  ’umble  servant  and  .send  in  their 
subskripshons.  They  needn’t  confine  themselves  to  harf 
crowns  if  they  can  afford  more. 

I  would  serge.st  as  th’  tatur  sersiety  lias  a  kind  o’  medikal 
committee  as  nil  be  able  to  tell  us  why  .sertin  taturs  won’t  grow 
arter  they  are  planted,  and  why  di.sease  upsets  the  show  so 
much  in  spite  o’  Bordo  Mixcher  ;  fact  we  want  some  authority 
to  go  to  wen  in  trouble  ’stead  o’  blunderin’  on  i’  th’  dark 
same  as  we  do  now. 

I  ’ear  that  the  As.sociation  referred  to  is  goin’  to  klassifv 
gardners  and  th’  other  .sersiety  is  goin’  to  do  the  same  wi  taturs. 
Whether  gardeners  want  klassifying  I’ll  leave  others  to  judge, 
but  that  taturs  do  there  ain’t  a  .shadder  of  a  dont  w’en  kidneys 
and  rounds  is  so  mixed  up  that  you  can’t  tell  t’other  from 
which.  There’s  roomers  o’  makin’  that  peetrol  stuff  wot  drives 
motors  along  out  o’  taturs,  but  if  it  makes  ’em  go  any  faister 
than  they  do  now  I  shan’t  vote  for  it,  and  they  tell  me  as  tlT 
fiskal  problem  affects  taturs.  I  ain’t  ’eard  yet  whether  the  tatur 
sersiety  is  to  be  considered  a  free  trade  body  or  whether  it 
throws  in  its  lot  along  o’  Joe,  but  there’s  a  tork  o’  Lord  Ro.se- 
berry  bein’  th’  fust  president,  and  we  know  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  tariffs.  However,  it’s  early  days  yet  to  tork  about 
th’  politiks  o’  th’  new  sersiety,  and  the  thing  is  to  teet  it  goin’. 
My  missus,  who’s  tried  to  boil  three  or  four  o’  my  crack  soarts 
so  as  we  could  eat  ’em,  but  ain’t  suckseeded  yet,  says  as  it’.s 
time  summat  wos  done  to  stop  ’ard-working  men  from  throwin’ 
their  money  away  on  things  as  ain’t  no  good,  and  her  opinions 
are  good  enough  for — Old  Jlm. 

- - - 

The  Seed  Order. 

(  ConeVudeJ  from  pa<je  52.  ) 


Brussels  Sprouts. — The  Cambridge  has  .stepped  into  a  vacant 
place,  and  will  probably  be  more  inquired  after  this  seed  order 
time.  There  are,  however,  so  many  really  excellent  stocks  of 
these  that  the  rest  which  raisers  have  apparently  taken  can  be 
appreciated  by  growers  generally.  All  the  leading  seedsmen 
have  a  selection  of  their  own,  which,  according  to  individual 
opinion,  defy  competition.  Sutton’s  Dwarf  Gem  has  been  very 
good;  so  also  has  Market  Favourite,  Dobbie’s  Selected,  and 
Williams’s  Exhibition. 

Runner  Be.lns. 

Hackwood  Success  is  the  late.st  comer,  and  its  credentials 
point  eloquently  to  a  usefid  future.  One  would  think  in  review¬ 
ing  the  many  dozens  of  handsome  dishes  at  summer  shows  that 
the  acme  of  perfection  had  already  been  found.  Champion, 
Sutfon’s  Best  of  All,  really  a  fine  Bean,  Holborn  Seedling,  Too- 
good’s  Triumph  and  Excelsior  and  others  perhaps  as  good  as 
many  hope  tor. 

Broccolis 

await  a  severe  winter  to  determine  once  again  intrinsic  hardiness 
of  character.  So  long  as  the  weather  does  not  become  too  near 
the  zero  point,  and  makes  but  short  .stays,  any  of  the  kinds 
may  he  depended  on  in  their  season,  and  there  is  ample  and  to 
spare  in  each  section.  I'p  to  the  time  of  writing  wc  have 
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not  ceased  cutting  a  daily  supply  from  Self-protecting  and 
Winter  Mammoth.  Awaiting  is  Sutton’s  Superb  Early  White, 
Snow’s,  and  Spi'ing  White,  which,  given  suitable  weather,  will 
give  of  their  kind  till  spring  is  advancing. 

Tomatoes 

must  not  be  forgotten,  for  the  daily  demand  for  these  by  no 
means  slackens;  rather,  inquii'y  is  more  frequent.  It  is  curious 
the  yellow  fruited  kinds  remain  so  unpopular,  especially  remem¬ 
bering  what  a  quantity  of  Tomatoes  are  now  eaten  in  a  raw 
state.  Lister’s  Prolific,  for  the  moment,  is  the  most  in  demand  ; 
indeed,  the  supply  does  not  meet  the  inquiry  made.  Outdoor 
crops,  which  at  one  time  proved  so  useful  and  reliable,  have  lost 
much  character  of  late  years  by  reason  of  disease  playing  .so 
much  havoc.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to  relinquish  effort  in 
this  direction.  Sutton’s  and  Carter’s  outdoor  stocks  are  as  good 
’’s  can  be  obtained,  and  Holmes’  Supreme  needs  a  lot  of  beating 


summer,  and  Beauty  of  the  Parterre  is  a  nicely  crested  Parsley. 
There  are  many  others  that  are  good. 

Herbs. 

such  as  Thyme,  Sage,  Chervil,  Sorrel,  Basil,  and  Marjoram  arc 
more  or  less  in  demand  in  every  household,  and  may  be  re¬ 
plenished  from  seeds  each  or  any  year  should  the  stock  run 
short. 

Tarragon  is  only  offered  by  few  seedsmen,  and  is  not  then 
dependable  when  the  French  chef  lias  to  use  it.  There  is  Tar¬ 
ragon  and  Tarragon  according  to  this  authority,  a  spurious  and 
a  true  form.  Most  probably  the  first-namecl  may  easily  be 
rai.sed  from  seeds,  the  other  not ;  hence  roots  obtained  from  a 
reliable  source  must  be  had  if  this  most  important  of  the  gar¬ 
deners’  allies  asserts  his  opinions  and  demands,  and  which  he 
often  does.  Herbs  more  than  anything  bring  the  gardener  and 
cook  into  conflict,  the  more  so  when  there  are  changes  in  this 
branch  of  service.  One  may  grow  some  kinds  for  years  without 


View  in  the  Kitchen  Garden,  Rood  Ashton. 


for  outdoor  growth,  given  noiunal  weather.  Winter  Beauty  and 
Brooks’  Freedom  are  both  favourites,  as  also  are  Early  Ruby, 
Early  Marvel,  and  Early  Express.  The  Currant  is  decorative. 

Parsley. 

In  the  kitchen  there  is  a  continuous  demand  for  Parsley,  and 
perhaps  it  is  the  garden  product  of  all  others  calling  for  the 
greatest  use,  extending  over  the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 
Parsley  finds  its  own  value  when,  after  periods  of  sharp  frosts, 
it  becomes  scarce  and  short  of  leaf ;  until  then  Parsley  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  common  herb.  A  bed  of  good  curled  Parsley,  how¬ 
ever,  is  an  ornament  to  the  garden,  and  finds  many  admirers. 
It  is  in  the  kitchen  where  it  becomes  an  abused  name  and  article 
when  plentiful.  That  which  is  so  ornamental  and  beautiful  in 
its  deeply  crested  leaf  is  not  usually  that  which  withstands  the 
rigours  of  wintry  weather  unscathed.  For  this  reason  the  gar¬ 
dener  must  not  confine  himself  to  one  kind  alone,  but  rather 
choose  for  summer  as  Avell  as  winter’s  use.  For  the  latter 
purpose  Covent  Garden  Garnishing  and  Myatt’s  are  dependable, 
and  Carter’s  Perpetual  is  said  to  stand  more  than  one  year 
before  going  to  seed.  This  should  be  a  useful  kind  to  include 
in  tho  current  seed  order.  Imperial  Curled  I  always  sow  for 


oven  a  casual  inquiry  under  one,  or  it  may  bo  two  cooks.  A 
further  change  will  be  the  cause  for  “  tcucl'iing  up”  something 
it  may  be  long  forgotten  simply  for  want  of  demand. 

We  have  kept  a  varied  herb  bod  in  condition  for  years  until 
from  laxity  of  purpose  and  interest  they  have  subsided,  and 
they  are  grubbed  up  as  being  not  worth  the  land  occupied. 
Probably  as  soon  as  this  is  accomplished  a  change  of  kitchen 
staff  is  made,  aiid  just  those  things  disposed  of  are  at  once 
inquired  for.  This  is  no  casual  experience,  but  one  familiar  to 
manj'  Jnuinal  readers. — W.  S. 

- - - 

View  in  the  Kitchen  Garden  at  Rood  Ashton. — This  is  the 
estate  of  the  Riglit  Hon.  Walter  H.  Long,  president  of  tlio 
Local  Government  Board,  though  it  is  tenanted  by  others,  and 
is  at  present  finding  new  occupiers.  The  view  here  given  is 
that  of  part  of  the  well-cropped  and  trimly-kept  kitchen  garden, 
which  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  Strugnell,  the  gardener-in¬ 
chief.  A  good  deal  can  be  learnO'd  from  the  study  of  a  scene 
like  this. 
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In  reference  to  “  Planter’s  ”  remarks,  page  53  of  your  issue, 
January  21,  allow  me,  for  my  firm,  as  one  of  the  largest  growers 
of  fmit  trees,  to  say  tliat  we  do  not  catalogive  any  fruit  beyond 
those  wo  have  in  stock,  and  that,  I  believe,  is  the  custom  with 
the  best  hnns  generally.  I  venture  to  think  that  “Planter’s” 
difficulty  is  more  referable  to  the  “  form  ”  cf  tree  than  to  the 
sort  of  Apple.  In  many  Apples  we  have  to  keep  as  many  as 
ten  or  twelve  forms  of  training,  Ac.,  and  it  will  often  happen 
that,  say,  a  gridiron  tree  is  asked  for,  which  cannot  bo  sup¬ 
plied,  although  the  stock  of  horizontally  trained  trees  may  run 
to  hundreds,  and  other  forms  of  the  same  sort  to  thousands. 
But  beyond  this,  with  the  greatest  care,  varieties  will  get  sold 
out,  and  nurseiwmen  never  know  till  the  season  begins  where 
the  demand  may  fall  heaviest  ;  and,  further,  it  takes  from  three 
to  six  years  to  make  some  forms  of  trees.  Few  realise  the 
enormous  difficulty  in  keeping  up  stock.  I  could  name  many 
sorts  of  which  there  are  noi  developed  trees  to  be  had  in  the 
country.  If  purchasers  would  leave  themselves  in  the  nursery¬ 
men’s  hands  to  select  suh.stitutes  to  fill  orders,  they  would  often 
get  better  trees,  and  of  varieties  even  superior  to  their  own 
selection,  which  they  may  never  have  heard  of,  but  which  are 
well  proved  and  generally  better  “doers”  and  bearers  than  the 
sort  oi'iginally  selected. — George  Bunyard,  V.M.H.,  Maidstone 
Nurseries. 

The  Proposed  New  Fellowship  Suhscription  of  the  R.H.S. 

While  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  minimum  subscription 
for  Fellows  of  the  R.H.S.  is  not  to  affect  those  who  at  present 
pay  £1  Is.  per  annum,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  be  eventually  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Society,  as  it  will  tend  to  limit  the  number 
of  Fellows  to  a  considerable  extent.  x\.s  one  who  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  change,  let  me  say  that  the  alteration 
will  press  hardly  upon  one  who  resides  at  a  distance  from 
London,  but  who  desires  to  become  connected  with  the  great 
national  horticultural  society.  In  his  eyes  the  table  in  the 
Societj^’s  report  showing  the  return  a  Fellow  will  receive  for  his 
£2  2s.  subscription  will  hardly  be  convincing.  For  his  £2  2s. 
he  may  receive  what  is  put  down  at  £12  4s.  6d. ;  but  what  he 
will  receive  is  a  different  tale. 

To  ^secure  this  £12  odd  in  value  he  must  attend  the 
Temple  show  and  dispose  of  his  spare  tickets  on  all  thi'ee  days ; 
he  must  do  the  same  at  the  Holland  House  show  ;  and  he  must 
attend  twenty-five  exhibitions.  How  many  Fellows  living,  say, 
200  nriles  or  more  from  London,  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
anything  like  that  number  of  shows  and  exhibitions?  How 
much  would  they  recpiire  to  expend  in  railway  fares  and  ex¬ 
penses  to  attend,  say,  the  Temple  show  alone  ?  Then  the 
Journal,  splendid  though  it  is,  is  surely  put  too  high  at  £1  10s. 
per  annum!  I  suppose  we  must  take  its  value  from  its  cost  to 
the  Fellows  who  are  “partners  in  the  concern,”  although  the 
compilers  of  the  table  of  “returns”  may  look  at  it  another 
way. 

According  to  the  accounts  in  the  last  report,  the  printing 
and  postage  of  the  Journal  cost  £2,219  8s.  Another  item, 
“Commission  on  advertisements.  Journals,  t%c.,”  may  perhaps 
fall  to  be  added.  This  is  £63  5s.  7d.,  making  in  all 

£2,282  13s.  7d.  Against  this  falls  to  be  placed  the  income  from 
“‘advertisements  in  Journal,”  £689  11s.  8d.,  with  £109  3s.  4d. 
for  Journals  sold.  Possibly  some  of  the  latter  amount  may  be 
from  the  sale  of  Journals  of  former  years;  but  suppose  we  put 
the  two  at  £700 — a  low  estimate^ — the  cost  of  the  Journal  is 
brought  down  to  less  than  £1,600.  There  are  upwards  of 
7,000  Fellows,  so  that  one  cannot  count  the  money  value  (I  say 
nothing  about  the  literary  value)  at  more  than  5s.,  certainly  a 
wonderfully  cheair  i^ublication.  It  seems  a  little  ungrateful 
and  captious  to  go  into  this  matter,  but  the  report  of  the 
council  and  their  recommendation  justifies  it.  It  is  possible 
that  tlie  increase  of  the  numbers  attending  the  exhibitions 
may  make  the  exhibitions  too  crowded,  and  it  may  be  necessary 
to  check  the  increase.  Could  not  this  be  done  without  making 
the  country  member.?  at  a  distance  from  London  pay  much  more 
in  proportion  to  the  benefits  they  can  possibly  receive  ?  I  know 
the  budget  of  one  at  least  would  show  a  different  figure.  There 
is,  certainly,  a  set-off  in  the  shape  of  a  double  number  of  plants, 
but  five  more  plants  in  the  ca.se  of  a  £1  Is.  fellowship  subscrip¬ 
tion  will  not  compensate  for  the  losses  of  lorivileges  of  members 
many  mile.s  away.  Would  not  a  £1  Is.  fellowship  for  country 
Fellows  (100  or  200  miles  from  London)  be  a  fairer  proposal  and 
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one  more  likely  to  help  the  Society  in  retaining  its  hold  upon 
horticulturists  all  over  the  kingdom  ?  This  is  said  in  no  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the  council,  who  de.serve  every  support  at  this  t  me, 
but  with  a  view  to  the  best  interests  of  in  these 

islands,  and  cf  the  Society  at  its  head.— A  Far-.aw'ay  Fellow. 


Potato  White  Eea’ity  of  Hebron. 

For  years  previous  to  1902  I  grew  regularly  two  acres  of  this 
Potato,  \uid  when  lifted  in  August  or  September  it  was  quite 
first-class  in  point  of  quality.  During  that  year  I  discarded  it, 
owino-  to  its  meagre  yield,  but  regretted  doing  so  on  account 
of  a  IO.SS  of  its  flavour,  which  is,  in  my  opinion  unequalled  by 
any  other.  In  1903  I  planted  a  ton  of  it,  and  hnd  the  quality 
when  cooked  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  will  be  next  May  if 
necessary.  Can  this  be  said  of  any  other  Potato?  If  I  get  halt 
the  crop  as  compared  to  Up-to-Date,  for  example,  1  am  .satis¬ 
fied,  as  with  me,  for  so  many  tons,  quality  is  the  first  considera¬ 
tion. — F.  Molynexjx. 


Giant  Poinsettias. 

Probably  not  in  the  whole  of  Che.shire  is  to  be  seen  so 
magnificent  a  floral  sight  as  at  present  exi.sts  iu  tu^  stove  be  ong- 
ino-  to  Herbert  IMarsland,  Esq.,  Woodbank,  Stockport.  Under 
one  roof  there  are  twelve  plants  of  the  Poinsettia  pulchei  i iina 
now^  in  full  resplendencv,  having  over  200  of  the  magnificent 
.scarlet  bracts  gracefully  hanging  from  the  stems,  and  when  it 
is  mentioned  that  many  of  the  “  heads  ”  measure  lOin  acios.> 
and  number  as  many  as  forty-eight,  .some  idea  may  be  gatheied 
of  the  mass  of  colour  which  fills  one  half  of  the  stove,  mea.5iii- 
ing'31ft  by  28ft.  Some  of  the  leaves  measure  7Du  m  length, 
4in  width,  and  the  main  stems  of  some  of  the  plants  are  biiu 
in  circnmference.  They  were  originally  placed  in  pots  on  a 
bed  of  soil,  but  their  roots  have  demanded,  and  gained,  a  larger 
space  than  the  limitation  a  flow'erpot  gave,  for  they  are  now 
firmly  fixed  in  the  bed  of  soil  26ft  by  2ft,  and  the  depth  of  sod 
18in.  Mr.  Johnson  Mayhew,  the  gardener  under  wdiose  wmtcfi- 
fnl  care  those  plants  have  so  wonderfully  thrived,  has  produced 
something  of  which  he  may  be  justly  proud.  Point^ettia  pul- 
cherrima  is  a  Mexican  evergreen  shrub,  allied  to  the  Euphorbia, 
[indeed  now^  included  in  the  latter  genus.] — M.  M. 


Happy-Go-Lucky  Fruit  Culture. 

•ludgiiio'  from  the  communications  which  have  appeared  over 
the  pen  names  of  “Briton”  and  “Patriot,”  there  would  appear 
to  be  still  scope  for  the  spreading  of  plain,  rudimentary  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  planting  and  tending  of  fruit  trees.  Havmg  occa¬ 
sion  to  remove  a  large  standard  Pear  a  year  ago  which  was 
manifestly  in  poor  health,  it  was  found,  on  digging  down  below 
the  surface  soil,  to  be  planted  in  a  highly  fertile  mixture  ot 
sand,  mortar  rubbish  (great  blocks  of  this),  and  glass  bottles. 
The  tree  (of  th.e  Beurre  Superfin  varietj^)  was  carefully  trans¬ 
ferred  to  good  soil,  and  has  made  a  little  clean,  healthy  growth, 
and  is  literally  covered  with  iilump  fruit  buds.  This  is  but  a 
small  illustration  of  careless  planting  as  compared  with  tliose 
furnished  by  your  correspondents,  and  it  is  perhaps  doubtful 
if  a  multiplicity  of  these  instances  can  do  much  good ;  but  yet 
they  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  would-be  planters. 

I  have  in  my  mind  at  the  moment  a  noted  Cherry  orchid, 
w'hich  has  borne  heavy  crops  of  fruit  for  a  number  of  years.  Ihe 
trees  are  only  too  surely  on  the  down  grade,  and  there  are  now 
annual  losses  amongst  them.  Where  an  old  tree  dies  a  young 
one  is  “  stuck  ”  in  exactly  upon  the  old  site,  without  any 
manure  being  addecl  to  the  soil,  and  with  as  little  disturbancie 
of  the  latter  as  .suffices  toi  cover  the  roots.  There  are  now  a  fair 
number  of  young  trees  in  this  orchard  that  have  been  planted 
from  time  to  time,  and  they  ought  to  be  in  varying  stages  of 
development ;  but  all  might  have  been  planted  in  the  same 
season,  so  small  is  the  progress  made  by  the  earlier  planted 
ones.  Writers  and  horticultural  instructors  are  continuously 
hammering  away  at  the  lax  methods  of  so-called  cultivators; 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  encouraging  .signs  of  enlightenment  to  be 
seen  in  some  localities,  the  old  loo.se  ways  prevail,  and  many 
of  the  growers  in  what  are  known  as  the  fruit  growing  districts 
are  amongst  the  worst  offenders. — Couxtra'MAN. 


Tie  Weather  ot  1879  and  1903 :  Erratum. 

The  ingenuity  of  “the  xirinters’  devil  ”  (whoever  he  may  be) 
in  making  a  man  say  exactly  what  he  did  not  mean,  by  the 
smallest  possible  ■  mistake,  is,  I  believe,  well  known;  but  a 
good  example  may  be  found  on  page  53,  last  paragraph,  whore 
the  sentence  in  brackets,  “Not  being  70deg  or  over  in  shade,” 
should,  of  course,  be  “‘hot,’  being  70deg  or  over  in  shade.”— 
W.  R.  Raillem. 

A  number  of  letters  have  had  to  be  held  over. 
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Pears  in  Belgium. 

(Concluded  from  page  GO.) 

In  our  country  districts  we  are  confronted  everywhere  with 
the  bare  walls,  usually  black,  of  barns,  granaries,  cowhouses, 
stables,  coach-houses,  poultry  houses,  and  outhouses  generally, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  walls  of  dwelling-houses,  which  would  not 
only  look  much  better  covered  with  the  handsome  foliage  and 
still  handsomer  fruit  of  Pear  trees,  but  would  be  a  considerable 
source  of  profit.  Where  there  is  any  risk  of  cattle  coming  into 
contact  with  the  trees,  they  might  l)e  on  tall  stems  Avith  some 
w'ire  netting  round  the  base  to  keep  off  such  animals  as  sheep, 
which  are  fond  of  gnaAving  the  bark  of  young  trees,  to  say 
nothing  of  rabbits.  A  feAV  short  stout  stakes  round  the  root, 
forming  a  sort  of  fence,  might  be  an  additional  protection  to 
the  trees  for  the  first  feAv  years. 

W’here  there  is  no  danger  from  animals,  dAvarf  trees  are 
better  than  standards,  as  a  greater  amount  of  Avtdl  space  is 
covered  in  that  Avay  ;  but  better  than  either  for  high-boarded 
fences,  or  the  high  Avails  of  outbuildings,  is  the  system  of 
cordon  Pears — a  sy.stem  but  little  lAractised  in  Belgium  as  far 
as  my  experience  Avent — than  Avhich  there  is  no  other  method 
for  covering  high  Avails  more  quickly.  The  trees  are  5ft  to  6ft 
high  Avhen  plants — if  three-year-old  trees  are  bought — and 
will  run  up  another  2ft  the  fir.st  season  and  2ft  or  more  the 
second  season,  by  the  end  of  Avhich  they  Avill  be  8ft  to  10ft  high, 
even  allowing  for  a  little  cutting  back  Avhich  some  varieties 
need,  and  this,  remember,  not  Avith  one  or  two  isolated  branches 
Avith  large  bare  spaces  in  betAveen,  but  over  the  Avhole  space 
allotted  to  the  trees.  Thus  the  unsightly  Avail  of  an  outbuilding 
10ft  high  might  be  quite  covered  up  in  tAvo  years.  Even  Ivy 
Avill  not  do  this  in  the  same  time,  as  it  is  a  sIoav  groAver  till  it 
gets  established. 

In  the  case  of  farm  buildings,  or  stables  and  coach-houses 
of  an  ordinary  country  house,  AA'here  there  are  several  men  and 
boys  about,  thei’e  is  ahvays  the  risk  of  losing  some  of  the  fruit, 
and  doubtless  some  small  portion  must  ^ften  be  lo.st.  In 
Belgium  this  difficulty  does  not  enter  into  the  matter  so  much, 
as  it  is  a  country  of  small  farms  and  peasant  proprietors,  Avhere 
the  people  about  the  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  the  oAvner’s 
OAvn  family. 

Tlie  risk  of  lo.ss,  hoAveAmr,  even  in  this  country  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  planting  late  autumn  or  Avinter  Pears, 
Avhich  are  not  toothsome  Avhile  on  the  tree,  and  it  is  just  these 
late  Pears  Avhich  pay  best  for  a  Avail — if  it  is  a  sunny  one — as 
in  some  summers  they  do  not  develop  their  best  flavour  in  the 
open.  Men  and  boys  Avho  Avill  not  hesitate  to  pick  a  ripe  Pear 
and  eat  it  Avill  generally  stop  short  at  putting  Pears  in  their 
pockets  and  taking  them  home  to  steAV. 

I  may  have  Avritten  as  if  all  Avails  Avere  sunny,  and  therefore 
suitable  for  late  Pears,  as  it  is  no  use  i)utting  such  Pears  on 
any  but  a  south-east,  south,  or  .south-AA  est  Avail ;  but  even  a 
north  Avail  Avill  do  for  some  of  the  early  hardy  Pears,  Avhile  an  east 
or  a  Avest  Avail,  more  particularly  the  latter,  Avill  suit  most  of 
the  October  and  November  Pears.  Where  the  Avail  Avill  only  do 
for  August  and  September  Pears,  of  course  the  immunity  from 
loss  referred  to  above  Avill  not  exist. 

As  regards  stocks,  Avhether  the  Pears  are  cordons,  dAvarf- 
trained,  or  standard-trained,  tliey  should  be  on  Quince  stocks, 
unless  the  soil  is  of  a  very  dry,  .sandy,  gravelly,  or  chalky  nature, 
always  excepting  the  case  of  those  feAv  Pears  Avhich  are  not 
a  success  on  the  Quince  .stock  in  any  soil.  W'here  the  soil  is 
so  dry  as  not  to  suit  the  surface-rooting  and  moisture-loving 
character  of  the  Quince  .stock,  then  the  trees  should  be  on  the 
Pear.  The  objection  to  the  Quince  stock  for  standards  in  the 
open,  namely,  that  the  Quince  has  not  a  sufficiently  .secure 
attachment  to  the  soil — not  strong  enough  anchor-roots,  in  fact 
— Avhile  the  point  of  union  of  the  Pear  and  Quince  is  ahvays 
liable  to  give  Avay  in  a  high  Avind  unless  the  trees  are  .staked — 
an  impracticability  Avith  standards  of  any  size— does  not  iupply, 
of  course,  to  trees  secured  to  a  Avail,  Avhether  standard-trained 
or  othei'Avise. 

Boarded  Avails  or  fences  havm,  as  a  rule,  to  be  either  tarred 
or  painted  every  feAv  years.  The  frequency  of  this  is  lessened 
Avhen  the  Avails  are  covered  Avith  foliage,  as  they  are  less  exposed 
to  the  alternations  of  rain  and  scorching  sun.  Still,  it  lias  to 
be  done  sometimes,  and  this  may  seem  at  first  sight  an  insuper¬ 
able  difficulty  in  groAving  Pears  on  Avails  or  fences  of  this 
cliaracter.  I 

Some  years  ago  I  had  to  have  all  my  garden  Inick  Avail  re-  1 


pointed  Avitli  cement,  and  as  my  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Plums 
came  off  unscathed  in  the  process  it  may  be  as  Avell  to  say  hoAv 
I  managed  them,  for  if  trees  can  go  through  such  an  ordeal 
Avithout  injury — and  surely  a  bricklayer  among  fruit  trees  is 
a  veritable  bull  in  a  china  shop — there  is  no  reason  Avhy  trees 
.should  receive  any  damage  from  the  painting  or  tarring  of  a 
boarded  fence,  though  it  must  be  confes.sed  the  business  is  a 
nui.sance.  . 

If  the  Avork  is  done  in  late  October,  Avhich  is  about  the  lea.st 
inconvenient  time,  labour  may  be  spared  by  doing  no  autumn 
nailing-up  or  tying  in  till  it  can  be  done  for  good,  Avhile  if  the 
painting,  Ac.,  is  done  in  the  early  spring — and  the  latter  part 
of  March  is  the  very  late.st  time  at  Avhich  it  should  he  done — 
the  usual  Avinter  or  autumn  nailing  up  may  be  deferred  till 
after  then,  though  the  pruning  should  be  done  at  the  usual  time, 
it  being  possible  to  tell  Avhat  Avood  must  be  cut  out  for  Avant  of 
space  Avithout  actually  nailing  or  tying  it  in. 

Whenever  it  is  done,  the  Avhole  of  the  trees  must,  of  cour.se, 
be  unfastened  from  the  AA'all,  the  branches  tied  carefully 
together  in  convenient  .sheaves — not  too  tightly,  or  blossom  buds 
Avill  be  broken  off — and  the  bundles  of  branches  pulled  tAvo  or 
three  feet  from  the  Avail  by  attaching  them  by  a  cord  to  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground,  or  to  other  trees  conveniently  near, 
It  seems  a  good  deal  of  bother  on  paper,  but  it  is  not  so  much 
as  it  appears  Avhen  i-esolutely  taken  in  hand,  and  it  .should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  need  not  be  done  more  often  than  once 
in  four  or  fiAm  years. 

If  a  man  is  a  benefactor  to  his  country  aaIio  makes  tAvo  ears 
of  Avheat  groAV  Avhere  only  one  greAv  before,  he  is  also  a  bene¬ 
factor  Avho  in  any  Avay  increases  the  produce  of  his  ground  by  using 
space  Avhich  has  never  been  used  before,  even  if  it  is  only  for 
such  comparative  luxuries  as  Pears.  The  time  is  coming  Avhen 
Ave  shall  make  more  use  of  our  resources---agriculturally  and 
horticulturally — than  Ave  have  done  in  the  past.  I  knoAV  of  a 
very  successful  exhibitor  of  Pears  Avho  groAvs  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  shoAv  fruit  in  such  positions  as  have  been  described  above. 
Ab  uno  disce  oinncs. — A.  Petts. 

Early  Rivers  Cherry. 

This  seedling  Cherry  Avas  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Rivers  from 
Early  Purple  Gean.  The  tree  fiivst  produced  fruit  in  1869,  and 
received  a  F.C.C.  from  the  R.H.S.  in  1872.  It  is  an  abundant 
bearer,  the  fruits  being  generally  ripe  at  the  end  of  June,  or 
before.  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son’s  description  is :  “  Large, 

black;  very  hardy,  early,  and  rich;  small  stone.  This  fine 
Cherry  is  hecoming  more  popular  every  year,  and  has  proved 
the  most  valuable  kind  for  market  planters.  Standards  pro¬ 
duce  large  crops  of  handsome  fruit  ready  for  gathering  early 
in  July  out  of  doors;  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the 
Kentish  orchards,  from  one  of  Avhich,  in  the  season  1899,  the 
fruit  realised  32s.  per  bushel  of  481b  net.  In  the  orchard  house 
it  ripens  the  second  Aveek  in  June,  and  Avill  hang  for  a  month.” 
Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co'.,  Ltd.,  say  that  it  is  one  “of  the  be.st 
for  forcing  or  for  the  Cherry  house,  and  valuable  for  Avail ;  as 
an  orchard  tree  it  requires  close  pruning  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  then  forms  a  grand  tree.  The  fruit  makes  a  very 
high  price  in  the  market.”  They  add  the  subjoined  note  in  their 
catalogue:  “The  culture  of  Cherries  in  a  cheap  cold  house, 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  is  both  profitable  and  interesting. 
OAving  to  the  birds,  it  is  seldom  they  are  presei'ved  until 
thoroughly  ripe.  Linder  house  culture  Cherries  attain  a  size  and 
colour  seldom  seen,  Avhile  the  flavour  is  most  delicious.  All 
that  is  required  is  to  prevent  aphides  by  timely  fumigation, 
keep  the  roots  Avell  supplied  Avith  Avater,  admit  fresh  air  fx'eely, 
and  syringe  frGC|uently  in  the  early  .stages  of  groAvth.” 


The  Dodecatheons. 


Some  of  the  members  of  the  Dodecatheon  genus  have  been 
introduced  into  this  country  from  the  Avestern  hemisphere  more 
than  a  century,  and  the  American  CoAvslips  are  among  the  hand¬ 
somest  of  hardy  flowers.  \Vhy  they  are  called  by  this  fanciful 
name  is  not  so  easily  understood.  Certainly  they  belong  to  the 
same  family  as  the  CoAvslips,  but  they  have  no  resemblance 
Avhatever  to  the  latter  floAvers.  They  belong  to  the  Primulacese, 
and  in  groAving  them  it  is  most  beneficial  to  associate  them 
Avith  such  plant.s  as  Primulas,  Soldanellas,  and  Cyclamens. 
Where  any  of  these  genera  Avill  flourish  they  are  eciually  happy. 
If  a  bed  is  set  apart  after  due  preparation  for  Primulas  the 
Dodecatheons  may  be  depended  upon  to  flourish  as  Avell.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  position  selected  should  be  a  moi.st  and 
shady  one.  W'e  have  seen  Primulas  planted  in  .sunny  positions, 
and  unless  constant  and  copious  supplies  of  Avater  are  given 
them  during  a  dry  season  they  are  literally  baked.  They  succeed 
remarkably°Aveil  on  the  rockery,  planting  them  in  shady  places, 
readily  establishing  themselves,  and  floAvering  very  freely.  Some 
groAvers  recommend  for  their  successful  culture  light  peaty  soil. 
Wuth  that  treatment,  hoAvever,  Ave  do  not  agree,  kno’.ving  well 
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that  although  they  thrive  in  light  peat  soil,  at  the  same  time 
the  result  of  experience  is  greatly  in  favour  of  employing  light 
loamy  soil,  leaf  soil,  and  sharp  sand,  which  is  also  an  exc'ellent 
soil  for  most  of  the  Primulas.  Planted  on  the  rockery  in  a  small 
portion  of  that  soil  they  will  succeed  well,  and  the  result  will  be 
satisfactory. 

The  typical  forms  of  Dodecatheons  are  all  natives  of  North 
America  ;  some  of  the  varietal  forms  of  D.  IMeadia  may  have 
originated  in  our  gardens,  or  have  been  introduced  as  natural 
varieties,  since,  like  almost  all  the  genera  of  Primulacese,  they 
are  easily  worked  upon  either  by  artificial  or  insect  agency. 
They  are  all  perennials,  easily  increased  by  division  of  the  root- 
stock  or  from  seed,  although  the  seed,  if  sown  in  spring,  is 
freeiuently  slow  in  germinating;  in  fact,  we  have  had  it  germi¬ 
nate  after  being  in  the  pots  twelve  months.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  but  if  purchased  from  a  seedsman  it  is 
as  well  not  to  discard  it  until  all  probabilitj'  of  its  germination 
is  past. 

TTie  plants  produce  erect  racemose  spikes  of  pendulous  Cycla¬ 
men-like  flowers  during  the  early  summer  months,  with  the 
segments  of  the  corolla  sharply  reflexed.  The  generic  name 
assigned  to  these  plants  by  Linnseus  is  very  absurd,  as  it  literally 
means  “  twelve  divinities,”  and  like  a  multitude  of  other  names 
the  similarity  or  associations  of  the  subjects  in  ciuestion  with 
those  represented  only  rests  in  a  very  remote  region  of  the 
imagination.  Below  are  enumerated  some  attractive  species  and 
varieties. 

Dodecatheon  integrifolium  is  widely  distributed  over  North 
America,  varying  to  some  extent  ;  it  grows  from  9in  to  12in 
high,  lU'oducing  numerous  spikes  of  bright  crimson  flowers,  which 
last  a  considerable  time  in  beauty.  This  is  as  handsome  and 
durable  as  any  of  them.  D.  Jeffreyanum  is  a  more  recent  in¬ 
troduction  than  the  last ;  it  varies  in  height  from  1ft  to  2ft, 
usually  growing  about  18in  high,  producing  strong  scapes  of 
bright  rosy  purple  flowers,  which  are  also  rather  larger  than 
those  of  the  last. 

B.  Meadia  is  the  most  common  of  the  series,  and  is  fre- 
rpiently  known  as  the  ‘‘  Shooting  Star  of  the  West.”  It  is  very 
widely  distributed  throughout  North  America,  and  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  variation,  which  has  originated  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  many  varietal  forms.  The  typical  form  produces  scapes 
about  a  foot  high,  bearing  .several  flowers  of  lilao  or  rosy  red 
colour.  It  is  a  very  valuable  species,  and  will  thrive  Avell  in 
ordinary  borders  if  a  select  position  is  given  to  it  and  a  little 
attention.  For  growing  in  pots  it  is  valuable,  and  the  culti¬ 
vator  is  well  rewarded. 

Varieties  of  this  species  worth  growing  are  album,  which 
is  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  type,  but  has  Avhite  flowers. 
Elegans,  a  charming  variety ;  the  flower  scapes  are  freely  pro¬ 
duced,  bearing  several  large,  bright  rosy  lilac  flowers.  This  is 
also  a ‘vigorous  grower.  C'arneum,  with  very  delicate  blush 
flowers,  produced  in  very  large  umbels.  Giganteum,  a  tall- 
growing  variety  18in  high  ;  the  umbels  large,  beai'ing  dark  rose- 
coloured  flowers. 


Societies. 


Royal  Horticultnral,  Drill  Hall,  January  26tli. 

The  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  bright  and  interesting.  At 
three  o’clock  Mr.  H.  Somers  Rivers  gave  a  lectui’e  on  cultivated 
Oranges. 

Floral  Committee. 

Two  firms  staged  “the  market  pink”  Chrysanthemum, 
Mdlle.  Louise  Charvet,  the  flowers  being  large,  full,  fresh,  and 
bright.  The  colour  is  rose  pink  with  a  creamy  centre,  making 
it  a  most  excellent  flower.  The  exhibitors’  names  were  Hender¬ 
son  and  Sons,  Elmhurst  Nunsery.  and  J.  W.  Springbett,  Holly 
Nursery,  both  of  C'heshunt.  Mr.  AV.  Seward,  of  Hanwell, 
staged  a  really  magnificent  .strain  of  large  flowered  floriferous 
Cyclamens,  and  Alessrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  had  a  very  effective 
display,  filling  half  of  one  of  the  long  tables  (both  sides).  Their 
Giant  White,  Giant  Pink,  A'ulcan,  and  Salmon  Queen  are 
amongst  the  finest  of  present-day  varieties.  They  also  had 
flowering  plants  of  “Improved  Reading  Blue”  China  Primula,  of 
good  depth  of  colour. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  brought  up  from  Swanley  a  large 
collection  of  China  Primulas  in  pots,  the  plants  being  sturdy 
and  sti-ong,  with  large  tricsses  and  bold  flowers.  AA"e  would 
name  their  Queen  of  Pinks,  Swanley  Blue.  The  Sirdar  (salmon). 
Improvement  (scarlet  crimson),  and  Cannell’s  AA'hite.  The  plants 
displayed  remarkably  good  culture.  They  had  fifteen  vases  with 
spikes  of  Coleus  thyi^^soideus  in  another  part  of  the  hall. 

Air.  Godfrey,  of  Exmouth,  Devon,  was  able  on  this  occasion 
to  show  his  late  Chrysanthemum,  “  AAT liter  Queen.”  Though 
loose  in  build,  it  is  very  pleasing,  palest  creamy  colour. 

Alessrs.  Cutbiish,  of  Highgate,  had  fruiting  Orange  plants, 
which  are  exceeclingly  decorative  in  conservatories  and  dwelling- 
rooms,  lasting  in  a  presentable  condition  for  months.  They 


also  had  Rhododendron  Jacksoni,  as  standards,  over  Ijd  high,  in 
flower,  the  flowers  being  pink.  Their  Carnation  flowers  were 
a  great  treat  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  represented  the 
varieties  Airs.  S.  J.  Brooks  (white),  America  (scarlet  crimson), 
Lady  Smith  (pink),  and  A’iscount  Kitchener  (flaked  red  over 
white).  They  ivere  further  in  evidence  by  an  attractive  group 
of  hardy  plants  ancl  shrubs.  Here  were  displayed  Sternbergia 
Fischeriana,  Iris  histrio  and  histrioides,  and  the  Winter  Helio¬ 
trope. 

Alessrs.  A’'eitch,  of  Chelsea,  staged  Jacobinia  coccinea  and  J. 
chrysostephana,  Eupatorium  vernale,  a  greenhouse  subject,  with 
stout  ribbed  ovate-acuminate  leaves,  and  branching  heads  of 
white  flowers.  Their  Cheiranthus  Kewensis  (AA’^ allflower),  of  a 
bronzy  yellow  colour,  is  showy  for  present  decorations.  There 
were. also  Coleus  thyrsoideus  and  Gesnera  exoniensis. 

Lady  Plowden,  Ashton  Rowant  House,  AA’allingford,  sent 
some  beautiful  sprays  of  Chrysanthemum  Polar  Stai',  a  white, 
small-flowered,  decorative  variety.  Lady  Plowden  also  sent 
a  group  of  Laelia  anceps  in  pots  :  very  creditable  to  Air.  Clark, 
the  gardener. 

Alessrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  staged  a  collection  of  hardy 
plants,  including  Hellebores,  Iris  sidjarensis,  hardy  Cyclamens, 
C’rocus  ancj'rensis,  and  other  species.  “Floral-aid”  came  from 
Air.  C.  J.  AVakefield,  58,  Hendon  Street,  London,  S.W.  Air. 
Pattisson,  of  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham,  showed  his  substantial 
and  improved  horse  lawn-shoes.  Alessrs.  Champion  and  Co., 
corner  of  Old  Street  end  City  Road,  E.C.,  sent  their  ornamental 
and  substantial  “tubs  for  shrubs”;  while  Walters  and  Co., 
greenhouse  blind  manufacturers,  16,  Water  Lane,  Great  Tower 
Street,  E.C.,  sent  samples  of  their  manufactures. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Alessrs.  J.  A'eitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  had  some  fine  hybrid 
Cypripediums,  including  C.  aureum  virginalis,  C.  x  Euryades, 
C'.  X  Chantino-villosum,  C.  x  Catherine  (a  lovely  flower),  C.  x 
Gertrude,  and  C.  x  Trollius.  They  also  had  Lselio-Cattleya 
Cappei  var.  aurea.  Cat.  Aliranda,  and  Laelia  Digb.vano-purpurea. 

Air.  Colman  (gr,  AA'.  P.  Bound),  from  Gatton  Park,  Reigate, 
.sent  Dendrobiums  and  other  orchids,  filling  the  entire  side  of 
a  table,  and  obtaining  a  gold  medal.  He  also  included  Cym- 
bidium  Hookerianum  punctatissimum,  a  noble  subject,  with 
.green  sepals  and  petals,  and  ijurplish  spotted,  tea  coloured 
lip. 

Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  had  Dendror 
bium  AA’ardianum.  D.  heterocarpum  aixreum,  Cycnoches  chloro- 
chilon,  Oncidium  ornithyorhynchum,  Cypripedium  x  AA'atson- 
ianum,  Lpelia  anceps  Sanderianum,  and  others. 

Fruit  Committee. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  lecture  by  H.  Somers  Rivers, 
Alessrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  staged  a  collection 
of  Orange  fruits  with  a  few  beariirg-plants  hi  pots.  The 
varieties  shown  were  St.  Alichael’s,  Excelsior,  Tangerine,  Egg 
(A.AI.),  Silver  or  Plata,  Achilles,  AA^hite  Orange.  Bittencourt, 
Phiibiguo  or  Navel,  Brown’s,  Sustain,  also  four  large  Citrons, 
and  the  AATiite  Lemon. 

Air.  J.  H.  Goodacre  showed  from  the  Earl  of  Harrington’s 
garden  at  Elvaston  Castle  six  bunches  of  Aluscat  of  Alexandria 
in  excellent  condition  as  regards  colour,  quality,  size,  and  form. 
A  .silver  Knightian  medal  was  awarded.  Tomato  W’inter 
Beaut.v  was  staged  by  Air.  AA^addo,  of  Paddockhurst.  Sussex. 
Air.  H.  B.  AA’e.stropp,  The  Lodge,  Hydport,  Alaidenhead.  staged 
a  bunch  of  Bananas,  which  might  possibly  have  had  from  130 
to  150  fingers. 

Certificates  and  Awards. 

CJirysanthcmum  Mdlle.  Louise  Charvet  (Henderson  and  Sons, 
and  AA^  .J.  Springbett,  each  of  Cheshunt). — A  late  pink  Japanese 
variety,  ivith  excellent  qualities  for  market.  A.AI. 

Chrysanthemum  Winter  Cheer  (.J.  E.  Hatton). — A  bright  rose-purple 
decorative  Jap,  -with  stiff  stems  and  plenty  of  foliage.  A.AI. 

Lcelio-cattleya  iMyra  var.  Charlesivorthi  (Charlesworth  and  Co.). — 
Parentage :  Lfelia  flava  x  Cattleya  Trianae.  There  is  no  trace  of 
Cattleya  Trianse  here.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rich  yellow,  and  the 
lip  is  dark  crimson  Avith  yolk-coloured  tube.  A.AI. 

Cypripedium  x  Morteni  (Air.  AA’'.  Appleton). — Parentage;  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Leeanum  x  C.  Chamberlainianum.  The  lip  is  deep  purple,  the 
narrow  petals  sinuous  edged,  the  dorsal  sepal  dark  at  the  base  and 
white  at  the  tip.  A.AI. 

Lcelia  anceps  Sclirlklercc  Theodora  {Mr.  F.  hVeWefiley). — The  petals 
are  nearly  oval  and  l^in.  broad  in  the  centre.  The  apex  is  acute  and 
slightly  acuminate.  The  apex  of  lip  is  dark  velvety  crimson ;  a  bold 
fine  flower.  A.AI. 

Orange,  the  “Egg”  (Rivers  and  Son). — .A  variety  cf  eultivr'cd 
Orange,  which  received  an  A.AI. 

Medal  Awards. 

Orchid  Committee. — Gold  Aledal  to  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq. 
Silver-gilt  Flora  to  Charlesworth  and  Co.  Silver  Flora  to  Jas 
A^eitch  and  Sons.  Silver  Banksian  to  Lady  Plowden,  Oxon. 

Floral  Committee. — Silver  Floras  to'  Sutton  and  Sons; 
A'eitch  and  Sons;  Air.  AA^.  Seward,  Hanwell;  Cutbush  and  Son; 


Dodecatheon  Meacia  (dark)  and  variety 
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and  Cannell  and  Sons.  Silver  Banksian  to  John  Russell,  Rich¬ 
mond  . 

Fruit  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Banksian  to  T.  Rivers  and 
Son,  Savvbridgeworth.  Silver  Knightian  to  Earl  of  Harrington, 
Idvaston  Castle,  Derby. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  on  January  21,  at 
Covent  Garden  Hotel,  London,  and  was  fairly  well  attended.  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  treasurer,  irresided,  and  the  following  report 
and  statement  of  accounts  as  audited,  were  read  and  unanimously 
adopted : 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  1903. 

In  presenting  their  annual  report  and  statement  of  accounts 
(as  audited)  for  the  year  1903,  the  committee  have  the  pleasure 
of  again  congratulating  the  members  and  subscribers  of  the 
Institution  on  its  continued  success  and  increased  usefulness  in 
affording  relief  both  of  a  permanent  and  temporary  nature  to 
those  who,  through  sheer  misfortune,  due  to  accident,  ill-health, 
old  age,  and  reduced  circumstances,  have  been  compelled  to  apply 
for  its  assistance  in  their  time  of  need. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  204  persons — being  fourteen 
more  than  at  the  corresponding  period  in  the  previous 
year: — 116  men  and  88  widows  w’ere  receiving  life  annuities 
of  £20  and  £16  respectively.  Of  this  number,  during  the 
year  sixteen  have  died — nine  men  and  seven  widows.  Six  of  the 
men  left  widows,  w’hose  cases  were  .such  as  to  warrant  their  being 
placed"  on  the  funds  for  the  widow’s  annuity  of  £16,  without 
election,  and  in  accordance  with  Rule  HI.  The  committee  have 
also  reinstated  on  the  funds  a  former  pensioner,  who  had  volun¬ 
tarily  relinquished  hi.s  pension  for  the  time  being  on  account  of 
his  altered  circumstances.  There  were  thus  at  the  close  of  the 
year  192  pensioners  on  the  funds,  and  the  committee  recommend 
an  election  this  day  of  twelve  additional  pensioners  to  fill  the 
vacancies  created. 

They  much  regret  that  in  view  of  the  present  income,  and 
having  regard  to  prudence,  they  are  unable  to  recommend  the 
election  of  a  larger  number,  the  more  so  as  the  list  of  candidates 
shows  so  large  an  increase  on  that  at  any  previous  election,  but 
they  would  remind  the  subscribers  that  no  less  than  twenty-eight 
additional  pensioners  were  placed  on  the  funds  in  the  Coronation 
Year  (1902),  ivhich  materially  added  to  the  liabilities  of  the 
Institution. 

The  special  funds,  viz.,  the  “Victorian  Era  Fund”  and  the 
“  Good  Samaritan  Fund,”  are,  happily,  still  a  source  of  incal¬ 
culable  benefit  and  help.  From  the  former  fund,  £135  10s.  has 
been  distributed  during  the  year  to  the  unsuccessful  candidates 
who  had  previously  been  subscribers,  in  proportionate  amounts, 
according  to  the  number  of  years  they  had  subscribed;  and  from 
the  latter  fund,  which  is  for  the  assistance  of  subscribing  and  also 
not-subscribing  applicants,  no  less  than  £81  has  been  awarded 
in  temporary  assistance  in  cases  of'  urgent  need,  many  of  which 
were  of  a  particularly  distres.sing  and  pathetic  character.  The 
grateful  letters  which  have  been  received  from  the  recipients  of 
aid  from  these  special  funds,  as  ivell  as  from  the  general  fund, 
show  how  much  the  help  was  needed  and  how  greatly  it  was 
appreciated. 

The  committee  would  also  refer  to  the  generous  and  thoughful 
kindness  of  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  a  trustee  and  member  of  the 
committee,  who  at  the  last  election  presented  each  unsuccessful 
candidate,  who  had  been  a  subscriber,  or  the  widow  of  such, 
with  the  sum  of  £5.  Mr.  Sherwood’s  generous  liberality  proved 
most  acceptable  and  was  greatly  valued. 

The  annual  festival  dinner,  which  took  place  in  June,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
was  very  successful,  and  resulted  in  a  substantial  .sum  being 
raised  in  aid  of  the  funds,  and  the  committee  are  much  indebted 
to  his  Lordship.  They  also  take  this  opportunity  of  tending  their 
best  thanks  to  the  stewards,  collectors,  donors  of  flowers,  the 
Horticultural  Press,  and  to  other  friends  and  helpers  throughout 
the  country,  -who  in  any  way,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the  festival.  The  committee  have  like¬ 
wise  to  express  their  grateful  thanks  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester  for 
kindly  allowing  his  beautiful  gardens  at  Holland  House  to  be 
opened — on  the  occasion  of  the  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society — to  the  public,  part  of  the  proceeds  obtained 
therefrom  being  handed  over  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution. 

The  several  auxiliaries,  viz.  ;  Bristol  and  Bath  (hon.  secretary, 
W.  J.  Harris),  Worce.ster  (hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Percy  G.  White), 
Devon  and  Exeter  (hon.  .secretary,  Mr.  W.  W.  Mackay),  Wolver¬ 
hampton  (hon.  secretary,  Mr.  R.  Lowe),  Reading  (hon.  secretary', 
Mr.  H.  (4.  Cox),  and  Liverpool  (hon.  secretary,  Mr.  R.  G.  Water¬ 
man),  still  continue  to  be  a  source  of  strength  and  much  support 
to  the  Institution,  both  financially  and  by  creating  a  wider 
interest  in  the  work,  and  the  committee  gladly  record  their 
gratitude  to  the  hon.  secretaries  and  local  committees  for  their 
kind  and  much-appreciated  services. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  the  committee  have  again  the  melancholy 
and  sorrowful  duty  of  referring  to  the  many  losse.s  amongst  the 


friends  and  supporters  of  the  Institution  they  have  sustained 
during  the  past  year — losses  which  will  be  severely  felt,  and 
vacant  places  it  Avill  be  difficult  to  fill.  Nevertheless  they  feel 
confident  that  the  friends  of  the  Institution  rvho  remain  will  not 
relax  their  efforts,  but  rvill  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  fill 
up  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  so  kindly  and  generou.sly 
assisted  to  maintain  the  v'ork.  There  are  at  this  election  no 
fewer  than  fifty-three  applicants,  and  if  only  twelve  are  elected, 
forty-one  must  perforce,  beyond  what  assistance  may  be  afforded 
from  the  special  funds,  to  rvhich  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
w'ait  for  another  year  before  they  can  again  apply  for  the  aid 
they  seek. 

Their  cases  are  most  sad,  and  the  committee  sincerely  wish 
it  were  in  their  pmver  to  at  once  grant  them,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  that  permanent  assistance  for  which  they  plead,  and  of 
which  they  are  so  much  in  need.  The  committee,  therefore, 
Avhilst  thankfully  acknoivledging  the  help  afforded  them  in  the 
past,  very  earnestly  appeal  to  all  friends  and  wellwishers  for  their 
co-operation  in  obtaining  additional  support  for  this  national 
horticultural  charity  so  as  to  warrant  an  enlargement  of  its 
beneficent  objects  on  behalf  of  those,  in  their  days  of  need,  who 


in  their  time  have  done  their  be.st  to  minister  to  the  pleasures  and 
necessities  of  others. 

BALANCE-SHEET,  1903. 

To  Balance  . £1021  19  0 

,,  Amount  on  Deposit  ..  .  ..  ..  3165  10  0. 

,.  Annual  Subscriptions  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £1580  11  3 

,,  Festival  Dinner .  ..  2049  17  3 

,,  Return  of  Income  Tax .  63  1  0 

,,  Advertisements . .  55  12  0 

,,  Dividends  and  Interest .  868  10  3 

-  4617  11  9 


£8805  0  9 


By  Pensions  and  Gratuitie.s  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £3716  6  8 

,,  Expenses  of  Annual  Meeting  and  Election  ....  12  8  9 

,,  Rent,  Cleaning,  Firing,  Light,  &c.,  and  Secretary,  and 

Clerk  s  Salaries. .  616  0  0 

,,  Printing,  including  Annual  Reports,  Polling  Paper3,&c.  £103  7  3 

,,  Stationery,  including  Cheque  Books  .  26  18  11 

,,  Advertisement  in  Fry’s  Charities .  3  3  0 

,,  Festival  Dinner  Expenses,  £174  2s.  ;  less  Dinner 

Charges,  £109  4s.  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  64  18  0 

,,  Postages, includingRep)rts,Appeals,VotingPapers,&c.  53  0  4 

, ,  Travelling  Expenses  .  374 

,,  Carriages, Telegrams,Repair3,  and  Incidental  Expenses.  7  17  10 

,,  Bank  Charges  .  064 

-  267  19  0 

Amount  placed  on  Deposit .  3265  10  0 

Bal  ince  with  Treasurer  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1022  3  10 

Balance  with  Secreta  y  ..  .  6  12  6 

-  1027  16  4 


£8805  0  !» 


VICTORIAN  ERA  lUND,  1903. 

Balance,  December  31,  1902  .  £139  4  10 

Donation,  1903  .  5  5  0 

Dividends,  1903. .  .  122  17  6 

Return  of  Income  Tax,  1903  . v.  8  19 

-  137  4  3 


£276  9  1 


Gratuities,  1903 .  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  135  10  0 

Balance,  December  31,  1903 .  140  19  1 

-  276  9  1 


£276  9  1 


GOOD  SAMARITAN  FUND,  1903. 

Balance,  December  31,  1902 .  £208  13  7 

Annual  Subscriptions,  1903. .  .  110 

Donations,  1903. . ,  ...  .  65  14  0 

Dividends,  1903  .  55  1  0 

Return  of  Income  Tax  .  3  19  9 

-  125  15  9 


£.334  9  4 


Gratuities,  1903  . £81  0  0 

Balance  in  hand  December  31,  1903  .  253  9  4 

-  334  9  4 


£3.34  9  4 


(Signed)  THOMAS  MANNING. 
T.  SWIFT. 

J.  WILLARD. 


The  election  of  iiensioners  Avas  then  proceeded  with,  and  at 
5.30  p.m.  the  poll  was  declared  in  favour  of  the  following  candi¬ 
dates: — 1,  Henry  Cross,  3,923  votes;  2,  Wni.  Chambers,  3,545; 
3,  Abram  Stansfield  3,444  ;  4,  Frederick  Smith,  3,300;  5,  Eliza 
E.  Dohertv,  3,297;  6,  Richard  Nisbet,  3,224;  7,  Jane  Edivards, 
3,186 ;  8,  Henry  Rabbits,  3,091 ;  9,  Win.  Turner,  2,960  ;  10,  James 
M^orthington,  2,955;  11,  Richard  Skinner,  2,902;  12,  Ed.  Fo.ster, 
2,842;  13,  Andrew’  Armstrong,  2,838;  14,  Geo.  Dale,  2,796. 

The  tw’o  last  ivere  placed  on  the  list  to  fill  the  vacancies 
caused  by  two  deaths  since  the  voting  papers  were  issued.  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Sutton  generously  offered  to  find  the  year’s  pension 
for  another  candidate,  and  as  the  next  highest  on  the  list,  Wm. 
Smith,  with  2,784,  was  elected;  while  la.stly,  the  committee 
have  the  pow’er,  under  Rule  HI.,  clause  10,  to  place  one  pensioner 
on  the  list  who  may  have  failed  to  be  elected;  and  on  this 
occasion  they  chose  TJ-os.  Cridland,  who  is  totally  blind,  and  has 
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been  trying  for  seven  years  to  get  the  pension  of  £20.  His  case 
proves  tlie  value  of  beginning  to  subscribe  early  in  life  to  the 
funds.  A  man  subscribing  one  guinea  a.  year  for  thirty  years 
would  have  3,000  votes  to  his  credit,  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
carry  him  through.  Twenty-eight  papers,  representing  200 
votes,  were  lost  through  being  unsigned  ;  and  three  papers  were 
spoilt  by  the  voters  giving  more  votes  than  they  possessed. 

The  Reading  and  District  Auxiliary  contributed  £109  during 
the  year;  Bristol  and  Bath,  £10o  ;  and  Worcester  and  district, 
£75.  The  officers  of  the  Institution  were  re-elected  for  the 
ensuing  j^ear. 

Annual  Friendly  Supper. 

This  followed  immediately  after  the  business' meeting,  with 
Mr.  Leonard  G.  Sutton  in  the  chair.  He  was  supported  by 
Messrs.  H  J.  Veitch,  W.  Sherwood,,  Geo.  Bunyard,  N.  A.  Bilney, 
Geo.  Paul,  Arnold  Moss,  Geo.  Monro,  Peter  Veitch,  S.  T.  Wright, 
W.  Roupell,  J.  Mclndoe,  P.  Kay,  J.  Assbee,  R.  P.  Ker  (Liver¬ 
pool),  Mr.  Vallance,  and  a  numerous  company. 

Mr.  Sutton  was  an  ideal  chairman,  whose  remarks  were  to 
the  point  and  brief.  He  urged  greater  advertisement  for  the 
Institution,  and  thought  that  many  of  the  amateurs  could  be 
reached  through  the  Roj’al  Horticultural  Society’s  Journal,  and 
by  other  means.  He  thanked  the  gardening  Press  for  the  willing 
help  it  at  all  times  gave,  and  went  on  to  show  what  good  the 
auxiliaries  were  doing.  At  Reading  nearly 
all  the  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
helpers,  and  this  might  be  followed  else¬ 
where. 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  also  spoke,  and 
concluded  his  remarks  by  soliciting  the  help 
of  all  of  those  there  present,  to  rally  to  his 
support  at  the  annual  festival  dinner  in  the 
Hotel  Metropole  on  June  28  next,  when  he 
is  to  take  the  chair.  He  hoped  the  contri¬ 
bution  li.st  would  beat  all  records. 

Mr.  Geo.  Monro,  in  his  few  words,  stated 
that  there  were  now  six  auxiliaries,  each 
doing  important  work.  Since  the  Bristol 
and  Bath  was  founded  ten  years  ago,  it  had 
subscribed  £951 ;  Worcester  in  a  little  less 
period  of  time  had  sent  up  £750,  and  now 
Reading  was  seeking  to  outpace  both  by 
sending  up  so  much  as  £110  last  year.  It 
had  only  been  in  existence  a  j’ear  or  two. 

Mr.  Monro  thought  there  was  a  spirit  of 
healthy  rivalry  afloat,  at  which  his  hearers 
smilingly  applauded.  Amongst  other 
speakers  were  Messrs.  Arnold  Moss,.  Geo. 

Paul,  and  Vallance.  Mr.  Edward  Monro 
gave  a  cornet  solo  during  the  evening,  and 
there  were  some  very  fine  songs  by  a  lady 
and  three  gentlemen  artistes. 


which  stated  that,  being  satisfied  with  the  result  of  having  held 
the  spring  show  last  year  in  the  third  week  of  Maj^,  they  had 
ro.solved  to  hold  the  siming  show  of  1904  at  the  same  time  of 
the  month.  The  net  gain  in  membership  during  the  year  was 
120.  The  report  also  referred  to  the  five  international  exhibi¬ 
tions  already  organised  by  the  society,  and  stated  that  the 
council,  were  making  arrangements  for  holding  another  inter¬ 
national  in  September,  1905,  at  which  they  hoped  to  be  able  to 
offer  about  £1,.500  in  premiums.  Advance  particulars  of  some 
of  the  principal  competitions  are  in  preparation,  and  will  shortly 
be  issued.  His  Majesty  the  King  has  accorded  his  patronage 
to  this  exhibition,  and  has  given  a  valuable  silver  emp  to  bo 
awarded  at  it. 

The  abstract  of  accounts  .showed  considerable  improvement 
in  the  position  of  the  .society,  the  excess  of  income  over  ex¬ 
penditure  for  the  year  being  £126  18s.  2d.,  and  the  funds  of  the 
society  £928  5s.,  compared  with  £715  17s.  7d.  at  the  close  of 
the  previous  year,  this  result  being  attained  without  restricting 
the  .scope  of  the  society’s  exhibitions.  The  prize  money  paid 
at  the  spring  show  amounted  to  £176  3s.  6d.,  and  at  the  autumn 
show  to  £328  13s.  6d.  The  council  report  and  abstract  of 
accounts  were  approved  of.  The  retiring  president.  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh,  was  unanimously  re-elected.  Mr.  W.  H.  Massie, 
nurseryman,  was  elected  a  vice-president  in  room  of  the  retiring 
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Cherry,  Early  Rivers.  (See  page  77.) 

vice-president,  and  Messrs.  Daniel  Kidd,  The  Gardens,  Carberry 
Towers,  Inveresk,  Mr.  James  Grieve,  Redbraes  Nuuseries,  and 
Councillor  Mackenzie,  Edinburgh,  were  elected  councillors  in 
room  of  those  retiring. 

Hull:  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

On  January  12  Mr.  Picker,  of  Hesslewood,  read  a  paper 
before  the  assembled  members  of  the  Hull  and  District 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  subject  of  “The  Herbaceous 
Border.”  Although  the  subject  chosen  was  a  wide  one, 
the  speaker  managed  to  compress  a  large  amount  of  matter 
in  a  comparatively  short  essay.  Prefacing  his  remarks  with  the 
truism — which,  by  the  way,  should  be  remembered  by  all  gar¬ 
deners — that  it  is  impossible  to  do  things  too  well,  Mr.  Picker 
touched  upon  the  value  of  herbaceous  subjects  as  compared  with 
half-hardy  bedding  plants,  and  showed  tho  wealth  of  resource  to 
be  found  in  the  former  cla.ss.  Among  the  many  eminently  prac¬ 
tical  hints  given  might  be  mentioned  a  few.  '  Stakes  .should  be  put 
to  plants  before  being  really  required,  and  thus,  while  maintain¬ 
ing  a  tidy  appearance,  obviate  the  ugly  practice  of  bunching. 
Hoeing  should  be  performed  not  merely  for  the  eradication  of 
weeds,  but  to  aerate  the  soil.  Timely  and  fierce  attacks  should 
be  made  upon  all  marauders,  from  the  too  familiar  slug  to  the 
highly  unwelcome  bullock.  Let  the  herbaceous  ground,  when 
po.ssible,  be  sheltered,  but  not  deprived  of  sun.  Trench  deeply. 


Dr.  Groves,  J.P.,  presided  at  the  second 
annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  at 
Warburton’s  Hotel,  Newport.  The  annual 
report  of  the  hon.  secretaries  (Mes.srs. 

Tribbick  and  Kime)  showed  that  the  past 
year’s  record  was  favourable  and  satisfac¬ 
tory,  twenty-two  new  members  having  been 
added  to  the  roll,  whilst  the  monthly  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  very  well  attended.  Financially  there  was  cause 
for  mutual  congratulation  in  the  fact  that  the  society  was  in  a 
.solvent  condition,  and  that  in  spite  of  heavy  expenses  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  holding  of  the  Sweet  Pea  Show  they  had  a  credit 
balance.  The  excursion  to  Ryde  afforded  much  pleasure,  and  in 
conclusion  hearty  thanks  were  tendered  to  all  who  had  lent 
assistance,  to  those  who  had  read  papers,  who  had  staged  plants, 
flowers,  and  fruit,  and  to  the  officers  and  committee.  The 
balance-sheet  showed  a  total  on  the  receipts  side  of  £9  9s.  lOd., 
and  a  credit  balance  of  15s.  O^d.  The  report  and  balance- 
sheet,  which  were  regarded  as  very  satisfactory,  were  duly 
adopted.  The  excellent  services  of  the  hon.  secretaries 
were  heartily  acknowledged  dn  a  special  vote  of  thank.s. 
Six  new  members  were  selected.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
a  lecture  by  Mr.  Shrivell,  the  well-known  authority,  on  “  Chemical 
Manures  in  Relation  to  Horticulture,”  at  the  Guildhall,  Newport, 
on  February  6,  school  teachers  and  others  interested  being  in¬ 
vited.  A  social  gathering  followed,  at  which  songs  were  well 
rendered  by  Mr.  Wickens  and  Mr.  Brett,  and  much-appreciated 
gramaphone  .selections  were  given  by  Mr.  J.  Boxall. 


Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural :  Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  14th  inst.,  IMr.  D.  P.  Laird,  vice-president, 
in  the  chair.  The  secretary  submitted  the  report  of  the  council. 
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well  hi\-aking  up  the  bottom.  Mr.  Picker  atlvi.sed  good  farmyard 
manure  as  the  best  top-dressing,  and  remarked  that  in  splitting 
up  plants  .such  as  Aster.?,  Phlox,  Ac.,  the  outsides  .should  be  used 
as  being  the  younger  portions.  A  reserve  ground  was  also  advised 
as  being  essential  to  renew  plants,  which,  even  under  the  best 
treatment,  will  unaccountably  go  off.  Everi  the  briefest  .synopsis 
of  the  able  gardener’s  paper  is  impossible  in  the  small  space  at 
disposal.  The  paper  met  with  some  criticism,  but  not  of  an 
adverse  nature," and  the  vote  of  thanks  accorded  to  Mr.  Picker 
was  of  a  very  hearty  character,  high  tribute  being  paid  to  his 
practical  gardening  abilities. — W.  R. 

Cardiff:  Lecture  on  Manurial  Waste. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Gardeners’  Society  for 
tlie  new  year  took  place  at  the  Grand  Hotel  on  Tuesday,  January 
12.  Mr.  H.  E.  Farmer,  head  gardener,  Cardiff  Castle  presiding. 
A  lecture  entitled  A  Meeting  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Protest¬ 
ing  against  the  V’aste  of  Their  Food,”  was  delivered  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Battram,  manager  of  the  sewage  farm,  Abercynon  (and  for  many 
years  previous  head  gardener  at  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  once  famous  for 


Beckenliara :  The  Strawberry. 

On  Friday,  the  loth,  Mr.  Lyne,  of  Foxbury,  Chislehurst,  gave 
a  lecture  before  the  Beckenham  Horticultural  Societj'  on  The 
Strawberry.”  Mr.  Lyne  said  that  he  had  not  prepared  a  written 
essay:  he  preferred  to  dispense  with  that,  and  in  an  extempore 
way  detail  his  own  practice  without  saying  it  was  the  best,  but 
which  certainly  gives  him  very  satisfactory  results.  The  outdoor 
culture  was  first  dealt  with  thoroughly,  trenching  ami  manur- 
iirg  being  the  fir.st  step.  A  special  bed,  expressly  for  the  pro- 
*  dnetion  of  runners,  was  a  further  important  step.  These, 
layered  into  5in  or  Gin  pots,  three  in  a  pot,  when  ready  are 
planted  in  their  permanent  quartei’s  intact,  3ft  by  2ft  apart, 
and  not  to  .stand  longer  than  three  years.  Mr.  Lyne  advised 
doing  away  Avith  and  planting  an  equal  number  annually.  All 
cultural  details  Avere  filled  in  as  the  lecturer  proceeded. 

The  same  advice  for  plants  for  forcing  held  good  as  to  layers. 
Mr.  Lyne  prefers  laying  in  triplets,  advancing  a  saving  of  labour 
in  Avatering,  and  the  plants  not  so  likely  to  suffer,  if,  through 
press  of  Avork,  they  have  to  stand  over  a  short  time,  as  they 
would  do  in  smaller  pots,  and  no  ill  results  acciire  from  dividing 
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its  supplies  of  garden  produce).  The  lecture  Avas  rich  in  details 
regarding  the  Avaste  of  seAvage,  so  often  driven  into  the  sea,  pollut¬ 
ing  the  Avaters,  thus  rendering  the  consumption  of  shell-fish 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.  All  this  could  be  avoided,  Mr.  Bat- 
tram  added,  by  turning  it  into  better  and  more  profitable  account 
by  constructing  seAvage  beds.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  A'arious 
Avays  of  preparation  before  returning  it  to  the  garden  or  laml. 
A  liA'ely  discussion  folloAved,  and  numerous  questions  of  Aaried 
importance  Avere  put  to  the  lecturer.  Mr.  Basham,  jun.,  fruit 
.specialist,  Basalleg,  in  discussing  the  remarks  of  the  lecturer, 
.said  that  he  was  in  a  po.sition  to  confirm  AA'hat  had  been  said  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  sewage  applied  to  fruit  in  a  prepared  form,  to 
be  absolutely  true,  and  eAuni  necessary  toAvards  successful  fruit 
culture*.  When  called  upon  Mr.  Battram  ansAvered  the  cjuestions 
in  a  genial  and  .striking  manner,  to  the  sati.sfaction  of  a  large 
assembly.  The  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  Avere  accorded  Mr. 
Battram  for  his  instructive  and  humorous  lecture,  to  Avhich  he 
briefly  replied,  and  thanked  them  for  their  courteous  attention. 
Mr.  E.  W.  DaA'y,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Neale,  Esq.,  Penarth  (and 
Avho  supplied  the  Chamberlain  party  Avith  buttonholes  and  .sprays 
of  orchids  recently),  Avas  aAvarded  a  first  class  certificate  for  orchid 
Cymbidium  Tracyanum,  Avhich  carried  a  remarkably  long  spike 
of  floAA'ers. — John  Jn.i.vx. 


them  at  the  final  potting.  Mr.  Lyne  urges  that  if  forced  Straw¬ 
berries  are  a  special  requirement  a  small  Ioav  house  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  them,  results  justifying  the  outlay.  Mr.  Lyne,  jun. 
(Avho,  by  the  Avajq  is  a  groAver  of  StraAvberries  for  market),  like 
a  dutiful  son  accompanied  his  father,  and  supplemented  his 
lecture  Avith  some  extremely  pithy  and  A’aluablc  remarks.  Both 
gentlemen  Avere  the  recipients  of  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
meeting. — T.  C. 

Ipswich:  Heating  aid  Ventilating. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  .session  on  January  7,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Curtis,  of  the  “  Gardeners’  Magazine, gave  a  lecture  on 
“  Kcav  Gardens:  Their  History  and  Attractions.”  The  lecture 
Avas  highly  appreciated,  and  serimd  to  recall  the  pleasant  excur- 
sicn  undertaken  by  the  society  to  ChisAvick  and  Keiv  three  years 
ago.  The  second,  meeting,  held  on  January  21,  Avas  cleA’oted  to 
the  discussion  of  three  inniortant  phases  of  indoor  gardening, 
viz.,  “Heating,  Ventilating,  and  Shading.”  Mr.  M  anier, 
engineer,  of  IpsAvich.  opened  the  discussion  on  heating,  giving 
some  A'cry  practical  hints  on  hot-Avater  apparatiis  and  its  _mauaQ:.'^_ 
ment.  The  discussion  on  the  remaining  subjects  AA'as  initiated 
by  Mr.  E.  C’reek,  and  sustained  by  Messrs.  Cotton,  Kcdgely, 
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Tinley,  Cobbett,  Adcock,  Southgate,  and  the  chairman  (Mr.  A. 
Creek,  The  Chantry  Gardens).  The  chairman  exhibited  a  well- 
flowered  Cyclamen,  while  Mr.  Cotton  brought  from  Goldrood 
Gardens  some  well-kept  bunches  of  IMrs.  Pince,  Lady  Downes,  and 
Mrs.  Pearson  Grapes. 

The  remaining  meetings  of  the  session  are  as  follows  :  January 
28,  annual  meeting  ;  February  4,  "  Floral  Organs  and  Structures,” 
by  Mr.  S.  J.  Batchelder,  Lecturer  on  Botany,  Ipswich  Higher 
Grade  School;  February  18,  “  Timber  Trees  :  GroAvth,  Structure, 
Classes,  and  Geographical  Distributicn,”  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Mur- 
gatrayd.  Manual  Instructor,  Ipswich  Higher  Grade  School; 
March  3,  “Stove  and  Greenhouse  Ferns,”  by  Mr.  Bullard,  from 
Notcutt’s  Nursery,  Broughton  Boad,  Ipswich;  March  18, 

“  Bacteria  and  the  Disposal  of  Sewage  ”  (Lantern  Lecture),  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  de  Bear,  Ipswich  Scientific  Society. — E.  C. 

Croydon :  Chrysanthemums. 

An  excellent  attendance  of  members  assembled  at  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  Rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  George 
Street,  on  Tuesday,  the  19th,  when  the  first  of  the  new  series  of 
papers  for  the  coming  year  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Rye- 
croft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  who  took  for  his  subject  “  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,”  and  for  upwards  of  two  hours  he  described  in  detail  the 
cultivation  of  this  popular  flower.  Mr.  W.  Turney,  Station  Road 
Nurseries,  Croydon,  .staged  well-grown  Primulas,  and  Mr.  P.  F. 
Bunyard  exhibited  a  variety,  labelled  the  “  Eclipse.”  Several 
new  members  were  elected. 

Reading :  Small  Borders  for  Fruit  Culture. 

The  first  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Reading  and  District 
Gardeners’  Improvement  Association  in  the  new  year  was  held 
on  the  18th  inst.,  and  was  largely  attended,  Mr.  W.  Barnes, 
chairman  for  1904,  presiding.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was 
“A  Chat  on  the  Small  Border  Systerh  for  Fruit  Under  Glass,” 
and  Mr.  J.  Woolford,  The  Gardens,  Wokefield  Park,  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  subject  said  that  he  did  not  condemn  large  borders, 
because  he  knew  that  excellent  Grapes,  Peaches,  Ac.,  were  grown 
in  them,  but  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  them  to 
produce  good,  useful  fruit  for  the  table  or  even  for  exhibition, 
therefore,  if  you  can  obtain  what  you  want  in  .small  borders  why 
go  to  the  expense  of  having  large  ones?  A  splendid  discu.'^sioii 
followed,  the  chief  points  raised  being  planting  out  from  pots, 
feeding,  enlarging  the  borders,  shanking.  Those  taking  part 
were  Messrs.  Blake,  Barnes,  Townsend,  Exler,  Fry,  Bright, 
Bassil,  Judd,  Wilson,  Neve,  Hinton,  Wicks,  and  Lees,  There 
were  several  exhibits,  Mr,  H,  Wilson,  The  Gardens,  Lower  Red¬ 
lands,  staging  nine  dishes,  of  Apples  (Small’s  Admiarl,  Gascoigne’s 
Seedling,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Duke  of  Devomshire,  Wellington, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Blenheim  and  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert) ;  Mr,  Wynn,  The  Gardens,  “  Samoa.”  Kendrick  Road, 
two  dishes  of  nicely  coloured  fruits  of  Sutton’s  Winter  Beauty 
Tomato  ;  Mr,  F,  W,  Exler,  The  Gardens,  East  Thorpe,  half  dozen 
excellently  grown  plants  of  Cyclamens;  Mr.  J.  Stone,  pure.st 
white  Christmas  Roses;  and  Mr.  F.  Lever,  The  Gardens,  Hill¬ 
side,  plants  of  Begonia  manicata.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Woolford  for  his  instructive  paper  and  to  the 
exhibitors.  Several  new  members  were  elected. 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. 

Open  Spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  Sir  William 
Vincent,  Bart.,  vice-chairman,  pre.siding,  it  was  .stated  that 
Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  R.  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  had  kindly 
consented  to  become  a  vice-chairman  of  the  Association  in  place 
of  the  late  Vi.scount  De  Vesci,  and  he  was  elected  accordingly. 
It  was  decided  to  renew  the  offer  previously  made  to  lay  out 
All  Saints  Churchyard,  Poplar,  provided  the  Poplar  Borough 
Council  would  take  it  over  and  maintain  it  <ys  a  public  garden. 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  Office  of  Works  in  reference  to  the 
Duke  of  York’s  School  site,  Chelsea,  stating  that  due  considera¬ 
tion  would  be  given  to  the  propo.sals  made  l)y  the  Association 
for  preserving  a  strip  with  trees  on  the  west  side,  and  another 
strip  on  the  north,  when  the  time  came  for  .selling  the  site. 

Clauses  were  read  which  the  London  County  Council  had,  at 
the  Association’s  sugge.slion,  introduced  into  the  General  Powers 
Bill,  to  enable  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  to  plant  and 
maintain  trees  in  thoroughfares,  and  to  contribute  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  walks  and  pleasure  grounds.  Progress  was 
reported  with  regard  to  schemes  for  acquiring  eighty  acres  to 
add  to  Hamp.stead  Heath,  and  for  the  planting  of  trees  in  Bed¬ 
ford  Row,  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street,  and  elsewhere.  A  lettei-  was 
received  respecting  Golden  Sqtiare,  and  it  was  re.solved  to 
enquire  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  .secui'e  it  for  public  use, 
if  adapted  for  that  purpo.se  by  the  Association.  It  was  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  Association  would  be  repre.sented  at  any 
inquiry  lield  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  respect  of  a  scheme 
for  acquiring  Wycliffe  Chapel  and  burial  ground  as  a  .scliool 
site. 


Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists. 

The  yearly  general  meeting  of  the  Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists  was  held  at  the  De  Grey  Rooms,  Jan.  12.  The  committee 
regret  they  have  to  chronicle  an  adverse  balance  of  £9  13s.  lid.  on 
the  year’s  working.  The  number  of  members  who  have  paid  their 
subscriptions  is  7.03;  the  amount  £191  14s.,  being  an  increase  of 
£1  6s.  The  total  receipts  have  been  £627  18s.  9d.,  and  the  ex¬ 
penditure,  £637  12s.  8d.  The  receipts  for  admission  to  the 
C'hry,santhemum  show  were  a  little  over  £60  less  than  in  1902. 
A  new  departure  with  the  society  has  been  the  Dahlia  show. 
This  was  brought  about  by  a  number  of  the  committee  securing 
special  prizes  of  plate  and  cash  to  add  to  those  offered  by  the 
society  at  the  fourth  minor  show,  with  which  it  was  incorporated  ; 
and  the  guarantee  by  them  of  no  loss  to  the  funds  of  the  society, 
a  very  good  show  was  got  together,  and  well  sirpported.  Mr. 
Geo.  F.  W.  Owen  was  re-elected  secretary.  A  grant  of  £80  for 
the  prizes  at  the  minor  shows  this  year,  and  one  of  £200  for  the 
Chrysanthemum  show,  were  made. 

Fertford  Horticultural:  Annual  Meeting. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Hertford  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber.  The  annual  report 
stated  that  the  committee  could  confidently  report  that  during 
the  year  1903  the  society  had  made  progress,  its  good  work  being 
demonstrated  at  the  annual  show.  Three  silver  medals  given  for 
the  highest  number  of  six  points  were  won  by  Mr.  G.  Gumbrell 
in  the  gardeners’  clas.s,  with  33  awax’ds ;  Miss  F.  Seawell  in  thn 
amateurs’  clas.s,  Avith  seven  aAA’ards ;  and  Mr.  F.  W.  AYelch,  in  the 
cottagers’  class,  Avith  13  aAvards.  Special  certificates  were  also 
aAvarded  to  Mr.  G.  Gumbrell  for  a  finely  decorated  table  of  fruit, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Porter  for  a  collection  of  Potatoes,  and  to  Mr.  George 
Paul  for  a  collection  of  greenhouse  plants. 

The  balance-sheet  shoAved  that  the  receipts  on  general  account 
Avere  £28  13s.  7d.,  and  on  the  shoAv  account  £118  17s.  9d.  The 
expenditure  on  general  account  amounted  to  £19  14s.  od.,  and 
the  shoAv  expenses  to  £120  12s.  6d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £7  4s.  .5d. 

It  Avas  decided  to  hold  this  year’s  shoAv  on  October  26  and  27. 
With  reference  to  the  neAv  allotments,  the  secretary  said  he  had 
.seen  the  toAvn  clerk  on  the  matter.  The  Local  Government 
Board  had  sanctioned  the  Corporation  borrowing  the  money. 
There  Avere  scA’era!  ether  matters  to  be  settled,  but  he  hoped  that 
in  about  a  month  the  allotments  would  be  ready. 


A  Formal  Rose  Garden. 


As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  plan  and  mode  of  plant¬ 
ing,  the  .system  is  adopted  of  massing  the  very  dark  varieties 
together,  such  as  the  crimsons;  also  the  deep  pinks,  pale  ro.so 
colours,  or  Avhite  or  very  light  Roses  in  seirarate  beds,  the 
groups  being  arranged  so  that  the  colours  are  .seen  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  that  the  due  balance  of  the  de.sign  is  main¬ 
tained.  The  central  bed  alone  is  planted  in  mixed  colours,  so 
that  the  '•urrounding  beds  are  rendered  more  distinct.  The 
beds  are  all  on  grass.  The  soil  Avas  taken  out  3ft  deep,  and  fresh 
soil,  consisting  of  three  irarts  of  fine  old  turf  and  one  part  of 
decayed  coAvdung,  Avas  employed  for  the  Roses.  After  tho 
Roses  Avere  planted  in  Februarj-  a  good  mulching  of  rich  dung 
Avas  giA’en  to  the’  beds. 

The  Rose  garden  is  130ft  in  length  by  88ft  in  Avidth,  the 
round  beds  being  9ft  in  diameter,  and  the  segments  of  circles 
4ft.  A  is  a  Oft  gravel  Avalk  all  round.  This  Avalk  is  co\mred 
Avith  an  iron  trellis  9ft  high  in  the  centre,  and  the  trellis 
coA-ered  Avitli  climbing  and  other  Roses,  b  is  the  border  Avhero 
the  Roses  are  planted  for  climbing  over  the  trellisAvork.  c  is 
a  grass  sloping  bank,  so  that  the  Avalk  is  about  18in  higher  than 
the  Rose  beds.  The  dots  on  tho  plan  represent  standard 
Roses.  We  Avould  name  a  feAv  of  the  A'arieties,  taking  the  beds 
according  to  their  number.s. — 1,  General  Jacqueminot,  Beauty 
of. Waltham,  Mare'chal  Yaillant.  Ac.  :  2,  Paul  Verdier,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  :  Dupuy  Jamain,  Alf.  Colomb,  Field  IMar.shal  ;  3, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Dr.  Andry,  Etienne  Level;  4,  MdJle.  Mafie 
Rady,  Exposition  de  Brie,  and  Star  of  Waltham  ;  o,  Francois 
Michelon,  La  France,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Captain  Christy  ;  6,  IMme. 
Georges  ScliAvartz  and  Baroness  de  Rothschild ;  7,  Duke  of  Kdin- 
burgh.  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Fisher  Holmes  ;  8,  Black  Prince 
and  some  of  the  foregoing  darks;  9,  Mine.  Lacharme  ;  10.  Boule 
de  Neige.  IMarjorie ;  11,  Mildred  Grant.  Bessie  BroAvii  ;  12, 
Duchess^  de  Vallombrosa  ;  13,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Victor  Ver¬ 
dier.  and  Charles  Turner  ;  14.  Antoine  Ducher,  Ferd.  de  Les'-eps  ; 
LI,  Mile.  Marie  Rady;  16,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Liberty,  Ccuntess 
of  Oxford;  17.  John  Hopper,  Anna  Alexieff,  Jules  Margottin, 
Paul  Neyron  ;  18.  Her  Majesty,  Killarney.  Perfection  de  Lyon  ; 
19,  Juhs  IMargottiii,  lYl.  Morren  ;  20,  Baronne  Prevost,  Perf^-c- 
tion  de  Lyon,  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

BUSH  FRUITS. — The  pruning  of  these  should  be  finished 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  An  exception  niay  be 
made  in  the  case  of  Gooseberries,  where  it  is  found  birds  are 
very  troublesome,  delaying  the  work  amongst  these  until  later 
in  the  season.  Should  the  bushes  be  infested  with  mossy  growths 
some  effort  should  be  made  to  cleanse  them,  either  by  dusting 
them  over  during  calm,  moist  weather  with  freshly  slaked  lime, 
or  by  spraying  rvith  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  and  pearlash. 
Bushes  which  make  weakly  growtlis  ought,  if  possible,  to  have 
an  application  of  rotten  manure ;  the  ground  should  be  neatly 
turned  over  at  a  sufficient  depth  to  bury  all  but  deeply  rooted 
w'eeds,  such  as  Dandelions,  Ac.,  being  careful  not  to  destroy  the 
surface  roots  near  the  stems  of  the  bushes  in  the  operation. 

RASPBERRIES. — There  should  be  no  longer  any  delay  in 
getting  these  tied  to  wires  or  other  supports.  Digging  deeply 
amongst  these  is  opposed  to  good  practice,  as  the  chief  feeding 
roots  are  destroyed  in  consequence.  A  heavy  middling  of 
manure  should  be  applied  and  allowed  to  remain,  to  be  washed 
in  by  the  rains.  Young  plantations  may  be  made  as  required. 
For  this  purpose  medium-sized  canes  should  be  chosen,  which 
have  a  number  of  fibrous  roots  in  preference  to  those  of  a  large 
gross  nature,  these  latter  being  usually  but  poorly  furnished 
with  roots. 

STRAWBERRIES. — Old  beds  of  these  that  have  become 
weakly  may  be  assisted  by  spreading  rich  manure  between  the 
rows,  or,  failing  this,  liquid  manure  will  be  found  of  benefit. 
Beds  in  good  condition  not  needing  mulching  may  be  lightly 
forked  over;  annual  weeds  may  safely  be  buried.  Land  for 
spring  planting  ought  to  be  deeply  worked  and  well  supplied 
with  manui'e. 

WALL  TREES  AND  ESPALIERS.— The  necessary  nailing 
and  pruning  of  wall  trees  must  receive  attention.  The  work 
should  not,  however,  be  done  during  bitterly  cold  weather,  as  it 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  performed.  Owing  to  the  continuous 
pruning  back  needful  to  maintain  wall  trees  and  espaliers  in 
neat  order,  the  side  branches  are  apt  to  become — unless  growing 
in  very  favourable  soil  and  situation — prematurely  worn  and 
unfruitful.  It  is  a  good  plan  in  such  cases  to  bodily  remove  a 
branch  here  and  there,  and  train  in  new  growThs  in  the  places 
of  those  removed.  There  need  be  no  fear  as  to  the  trees  starting 
new  growths  if  the  treatment  of  the  roots  is  generous. 

STAKING  NEWLY  PLANTED  TREES.— All  standards 
should  be  at  once  staked  immediately  after  planting,  especially 
in  exposed  positions  is  this  an  important  matter.  If  trees  are 
left  unsupported,  and  allowed  to  be  blown  about  by  the  wind, 
the  leverage  of  the  stems  prevents  the  roots  from  becoming 
established  in  the  soil  very  much  longer  than  would  bo  the  case 
if  receiving  attention  at  the  proper  time.  Pieces  of  cloth  or 
similar  material  ought  to  be  placed  around  the  stems  to  prevent 
cutting  when  tivine  is  used,  though,  in  spite  of  what  has  been 
ui’ged  in  onnosition  to  the  use  of  hay  bands,  we  have  yet  no 
better  method  of  tying  than  with  these.  The  supporting  stakes 
should  be  three  in  number  to  each  tree,  arranged  as  a  tripod, 
using  a  hayband  to  bind  all  firmly  but  not  tightly  together.  This 
fastening  will  sustain  the  trees  from  whatever  quarter  a  storm 
may  come. — J.  W.,  Newent,  Glos. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

YINES:  EARLIEST  FORGED  IN  POTS.— These  will  now 
require  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  always  tepid  and  never 
too  strong.  The  nourishment  is  needed  as  soon  as  the  Vines  have 
made  fresh  growths,  and  then  right  along  to  secure  well  developed 
bunches  and  berries.  When  these  are  set,  thin  somewhat  freely 
to  induce  fine  berries,  but  not  going  to  the  extreme  of  making 
the  bunches  loose;  compact,  even-berried  clusters  are  the  most 
tempting.  Maintain  the  night  temperature  at  GOdeg  to  Bodeg, 
falling  5deg  on  cold  nights,  Bodeg  to  70deg  on  cold  days,  70deg 
to  7odeg  when  mild  and  dull,  and  on  fine  days  ventilating  at 
70deg,  but  only  a  little,  increasing  the  air  with  the  sun  heat  to 
80deg  or  85deg,  at  which  keep  through  the  day  from  that  source, 
closing  in  good  time,  and  so  as  to  run  up  to  90deg,  then  damiiing 
the  paths  and  walls.  Damping  is  also  necessary  in  the  early  jiart 
of  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  of  fine  days. 

XmES  STARTED  AT  THE  NEW  YEAR.— The  buds  are 
moving  both  evenly  and  strongly.  Continue  syringing  the  Vines 
twice  a  day  until  the  bunches  form,  then  discontinue  it,  and 
maintain  the  atmosphere  afterward.s  in  a  genial  condition  by 
damping  instead  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Avoid  syringing  hot- 


water  pipes  when  highly  heated,  the  vapour  being  different  from 
moisture  given  out  by  cooler  surfaces,  and  is  a  common  cause  of 
rmsting  of  the  berries.  The  temperature  should  be  increased  to 
55deg  at  night,  BOdeg  to  Bodeg  by  day,  with  an  advance  to  75deg 
from  sun  heat,  gradually  raising  the  heat  to  BOdeg  to  B5deg  at 
nights,  and  70deg  to  75deg  by  day  by  the  time  the  Vines  are  in 
lea.f.  Ventilate  carefully,  early,  and  in  accordance  with  external 
influences. 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS.— The  weather,  though  mild, 
has  been  foggy  and  dull,  therefore  unfavourable  for  more  than 
keeping  the  plants  gently  moving.  Ventilation  must  be  very 
carefully  given  to  plants  in  flower,  setting  or  swelling  the  fruit, 
as  sudden  and  drying  currents  of  cold  air  chill  both  the  organs 
of  fructification  and  the  tender  fruits,  and  they  do  very  little 
good  afterwards.  When  the  air  is  cold  and  sharp,  some  hexagon 
netting  placed  over  the  ventilators  admits  of  fresh  air  when  it 
could  not  be  otherwise  admitted.  Plants  in  flower  should  have 
air  under  or  above  them,  so  that  it  is  warmed  before  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  tender  fructifying  organs.  Have  the  atmo- 
sjDhere  rather  dry  for  a  couple  of  hours  each  day,  so  as  to  insure 
conditions  favourable  for  fertilising  by  a  little  extra  heat  if 
necessary,  with  freer  ventilation.  Fertilisation  is  easily  effected 
with  a  feather  duster,  examining  the  flowers  each  day  until  there 
is  a  good  crop  set,  after  which  remove  all  superfluous  flowers, 
also  surplus  and  deformed  fruits.  Water  the  plants  in  flower  in 
the  mornings  of  fine  days,  lifting  the  leaves  and  flowers  with  one 
hand  so  as  to  avoid  wetting  them,  and  keeping  the  water  from 
the  crown,  as  that  frequently  suffers  through  the  frequent  appli¬ 
cation  of  water  and  a  close  atmosphere.  Afford  liquid  manure 
to  plants  swelling  their  crops,  and  maintain  a  genial  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  with  a  temperature  of  BOdeg  to  Bodeg,  with 
lOdeg  to  15deg  rise  from  sun  heat. 

PINES. — The  plants  recently  started  into  fruit  will,  if  in 
good  condition  at  the  roots,  produce  strong  suckers.  When 
these  are  large  enough  to  handle,  all,  except  one  to  each  plant, 
should  have  the  growths  checked  by  taking  out  the  centre  of  those 
not  wanted.  As  a  supplementai’y  batch  to  the  autumn-potted 
lilants,  select  others  which  have  been  wintered  in  7in  or  Sin 
pots,  choosing  the  most  vigorous  plants.  The  remainder  of  such 
plants  ought  to  be  reserved  until  the  general  spring  potting, 
when  they  should  be  shaken  out  and  treated  like  suckers.  Pro¬ 
vide  fibrous  loam  with  the  herbage  reduced,  or  if  used  fresh  it 
should  be  placed  wdiere  it  can  be  heated  to  140deg  to  ISOdeg,  so 
as  to  kill  the  grass,  and  any  contained  larvae,  and  when  torn  up, 
add  about  a  pint  of  superphosphate,  a  quart  of  wood  ashes,  and 
a  pint  of  soot  to  each  bmshel  of  compost.  If  the  turf  has  been 
laid  up  it  must  be  laid  under  cover  some  little  time  to  become 
dried.  Drain  the  pots  moderateljq  but  efficiently,  dusting  with 
wood  ashes  or  soot  to  exclude  worms,  and  keeping  the  plants  well 
down  in  the  iiots,  ram  the  soil  firmly  round  the  roots,  leaving 
sufficient  space  for  copious*  supplies  of  water  being  given  when 
required.  For  Queens  lOin  pots,  and  llin  or  12in  pots  are  suit¬ 
able  for  varieties  of  more  robust  growth.  A  temperature  of 
BOdeg  to  Bo  deg  will  be  sufficient  for  these  plants,  also  for  those 
l>otted  last  autumn,  and  80deg  to  85deg  at  the  roots. 

Plants  in  beds  about  to  be  started  into  fruit  must  not  have 
the  heat  at  the  -base  of  the  pots  over  90deg  or  9odeg,  or  their 
roots  will  be  injured.  If  sufficient  fruit  be  started  to  meet  the 
requirement.s,  later  successional  plants  may  be  advanced  slowly, 
they,  with  autumn-potted  suckers,  requiring  careful  watering, 
especially  where  the  heat  is  supplied  by  fermenting  materials. — • 
G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

EARLY  PEAS. — It  will  now  be  time  to  make  a  sowing  of 
some  approved  dwarf  Pea.  A  ivarm  and  well  sheltered  border 
should  to  chosen,  and  where  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly 
broken  up  and  exposed  to  the  fro-st  and  wind.  Before  sowing 
the  Peas  should  be  coated  with  red  lead.  Place  these  in  a  tin 
and  drop  in  a  few  drops  of  x^a-raffin  or  sweet  oil  in  order  to 
cause  the  lead  to  adheye  to  the  peas.  If  the  weather  is  bright 
the  trenches  should  be  opened  a  few  hours  before  sowing,  as  this 
will  warm  and  dry  the  soil. 

BROAD  BEANS. — A  planting  of  these  should  now  be  made. 
These  should  also  be  sown  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  garden, 
and  where  the  soil  has  been  well  x^reiiared.  Give  them  a  good 
coating  ivith  the  lead ;  neither  rook  nor  mouse  will  touch 
them.  It  will  be  wise  to  sow  a  little  thicker  at  this  early  date 
than  Avill  be  the  case  later  in  the  season.  This  axix^lies  to  all 
kinds  of  seeds  to  be  sown  now. 

EARLY  POTATOES  IN  FRAMES.— A  frame  should  be 
Xilanted  at  once,  the  bed  having  been  x^repai'ed  as  advised  for 
Asioaragus.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  regulate  the  heat  for 
these.  The  heat  should  be  on  the  decline.  Give  the  frame  a 
sharp  angle  to  the  south  in  order  to  catch  every  ray  of  sun  and 
light  possible.  It  is  astonishing  the  difference  this  will  make  in 
the  growth  of  the  xilants. 

PARSLEY  IN  FRAMES.— If  there  is  any  doidit  about  the 
suiixily  of  this  indisxiensable  vegetable,  x>iovision  should  at  once 
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he  made  for  keeping  up  a  supply.  Where  the  p’ants  are  still 
fresh  and  growing  a  frame  may  be  placed  over  it ;  while  more 
may  be  carefully  lifted  and  placed  in  pots  and  deeji  boxes,  and 
placed  in  heat. 

EARLY  CARROTS.— A  sowing  of  Early  Horn  Carrots  should 
now  bo  made  in  a  frame  where  a  gentle  heat  can  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  soil  should  be  light  and  rich;  Gin  of  soil  should  be 
plaecel  on  the  heating  material,  and  be  made  moderately  firm. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sow  these  thickly. 

EARLY  CELERY. — A  small  sowing  of  this  should  now  be 
made.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  early  heads  for  flavouring. 
It  is  also  now  time  for  a  start  to  be  made  where  intended  for 
exhibition.  Do  not  hurry  the  seedlings  in  a  high  temperature. 
Allow  the  seed  to  germinate  slowly;  a  temperature  of  SOdeg  is 
quite  high  enough.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  well  above 
the  soil,  place  the  box  or  pans  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 
Admit  air  freely  as  the  plants  become  strong  enough  to  bear 
it.  Celery  should  not  receive  a  check  under  any  circumstances, 
as  this  is  often  responsible  for  early  bolting. 

DIGGING  AND  TRENCHING. — All  ground  should  be  deeply 
dug,  or,  better  still,  trenched,  as  it  becomes  vacant.  Where  it 
is  intended  to  plant  Peas  the  ground  should  be  deeply  trenched. 
This,  however,  should  be  carefully  done,  taking  cave  not  to  bring 
tO'O  much  of  the  crude  subsoil  to  the  surface.  The  subsoil 
should,  however,  be  broken  inv  deeply  in  order  to  aerate  and 
sweeten  it. — A.  T.,  Cirencester. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

SPRING  FLOWERING  BULBS. — A  little  attention  given  to 
the  borders  when  bulbs  are  beginning  to  push  through  the  soil 
will  be  amply  repaid  by  their  strong  and  healthy  growth  after¬ 
wards.  Stirring  the  soil  among  them  and  breaking  the  crusty 
surface  will  be  of  great  benefit,  but  the  soil  should  not  be 
trodden  upon  more  than  necessarj'^  at  this  period;  indeed,  it  is 
well  not  even  to  hoe  or  move  the  surface  except  when  crumbly 
or  dry.  Clumps  of  bulbs  which  have  been  established  for  several 
years  will  be  benefited  by  a  midching  of  soil  and  artificial 
manure.  This  will  greatly  invigorate  them  and  add  tO'  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers.  Recently  planted  bulbs  will  not  need 
this,  the  ground  before  planting  being  dug  and  enriched.  A 
light  dusting  of  soot,  however,  round  the  bulbs  will  tend  to  ward 
off  slugs  from  attacking  the  growth  during  the  present  period 
of  slow  growth.  Snowclrops  and  Winter  Aconites  are  beginning 
to  brighten  up  the  borders  in  sheltered  places,  and  the  blooms 
being  the  first  of  the  season,  show  to  the  best  advantage  when 
the  surroundings  are  neat  and  fresh. 

SHRUBBERY  BORDERS.— The  accumulation  of  leaves, 
w'eeds,  or  other  rubbish  between  shrubs  and  plants  must  be 
dealt  with  in  order  to  give  a  neat  and  tidy  appearance  to  the 
borders.  If  the  leaves  cannot  readily  be  forked  or  dug  in,  the 
next  best  f)lan  is  to  rake  them  off,  and  convey  to  the  rubbish 
lieap  for  burning.  The  soil  ought  to  be  top-dressed  with  mould 
or  short  dung,  in  shrubberies,  to  make  good  the  loss  from  the 
carting  away  of  the  leaves.  It  is  as  well  to  complete  the 
work  of  forking  as  soon  as  possible  now,  as  many  of  the  hardy 
bulbs  will  commence  to  push.  Where  there  is  any  extent  of 
vacant  ground  not  occupied  by  any  plants  at  the  present  time, 
this  should  be  deeply  dug  and  manured,  so  as  to  be  available 
for  spring  and  summer  planting. 

DIGGING  AND  MANURING  FLOWER  BEDS.— Possibly 
not  all  the  flower  beds  are  occupied  with  bvdbs,  shrubs,  or  spring 
flowering  plants,  so  the  opportunity  may  be  taken  with  these  to 
thoroughly  dig  and  manure  them.  The  subsoil  should  be  well 
broken  up.  Soil  of  an  adhesive  character  should  have  gritty 
material  mixed  with  it,  and  soil  that  is  poor  and  sandy  have  the 
addition  of  strong,  rich  loam.  In  forming  new  beds,  after 
removing  the  turf,  take  out  the  soil  two  spits  deep,  and  the 
subsoil  should  be  well  broken  up,  incorporating  with  it  leaf  soil 
■or  decayed  manure.  The  same  kind  of  material  may  be  mixed 
with  the  surface  soil  as  it  is  returned  to  the  bed. — E.  D.  S., 
Gravesend. 


Trade  Catalogues  Heceived. 

D.  M.  Andrews,  Boulder.  Colorado,  U.S.A. — Wholesale  Catalogues — 
2,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Hardy  Mountain  Cacti;  (2),  Rare  Seeds. 

Blaekmore  and  Langdmi,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath. — Begonia  Cata¬ 
logue  for  190d. 

Chas.  W.  Breadmore,  Royal  W’inehester  Seed  Establishment,  120,  High 
Street.  Winchester. — Seeds. 

Clibrans,  Altrincham. — Neio  Chrysanthemums. 

F.  C.  Edwards,  Warehouse  Hill,  Leeds. — Seeds. 

W.  Baylor  Hartland,  The  Royal  Victoria  Seed  House,  Cork. — Seeds. 

F.  C.  Heineman,  Erfurt,  Germany. — Seeds. 

J.  Lambert  and  Sons,  Treves,  Rhine  Province,  Germany.— Seeds. 

A.  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  H.—  Sale  List 
of  Plants.  ■  •  . 


An  Ipswich  Seed  Firm. 

Messrs.  Thompson  and  Morgan,  of  5,  Carr  Street,  Ipswich, 
has  been  e.stablished  nearly  half  a  century,  and  are  one  of  the 
best  known  firms  in  this  eastern  portion  of  England.  Wo  have 
received  their  seed  catalogue,  which  we  find  to  be  alphabeti¬ 
cally  arranged,  concise,  and  very  useful.  Cultural  hints  are 
furnished,  and  the  front  pages  contain  the  novelties  for  1904. 

- • 

The  Weather. 


An  Inch  of  Rain. 

For  every  100th  of  an  inch  a  ten  of  water  falls  per  acre. 

Dense  London  Fo^. 

A  sudden  and  peculiar  fog  rolled  up  from  the  river  and 
spread  along  the  streets  like  volumes  of  smoke  on  Friday  even¬ 
ing  of  last  week.  Pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic  were  rendered 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  density  and  the  suddenness,  and 
the  fog  continued  till  about  six  o’clock  on  Saturday  evening. 
The  new  flare-lights  adopted  by  the  L.C.C.  were  in  operation 
at  some  of  the  Louden  crossings. 

Rainfall  at  Castlemilk  Cardens,  Lockerbie,  Dumfriesshire. 

I  herewith  enclose  the  record  of  rainfall  taken  in  our  gardens 
for  the  year  1903.  For  the  la.st  eighteen  years  our  average 
rainfall  here  is  38.84in  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  years 
1897  and  1900,  with  50.24in  and  SO.lOin  respectively,  none  of 
the  eighteen  years  can  come  within  14in  of  the  rainfall  this 
year. — James  Troup,  gardener. 


.January 

Inches. 

..  5.73 

August 

Inches. 
..  f„0 

I'ebruary 

.  .  4  8.i 

Septeinher  . 

..  4-.70 

March.. 

..  r-D 

Octolier 

..  10-no 

April  . . 

..  1-90 

Noveiiiher,. 

.  .  2-07 

May  .. 

. .  3  50 

Deceuiher.. 

. .  o-m» 

.June  .. 

1'.75 

— 

July  .. 

. .  5-00 

Total  .. 

..  56.i7 

At  Hamilton  N.B. 

If  the  previous  week  was  notable  for  its  stormy  character, 
last  was  remarkable  for  its  mildness.  The  atmosphere  was 
heavy  and  dull,  and  the  temperature  abnormally  high  for  the 
time  of  year,  falling  from  SOdeg  during  the  day  to  3'Odeg  and 
40deg  at  night,  a  state  of  matters  which  made  any  unusual 
exertion  extremely  unpleasant  by  its  corrsequent  flow  of  pei'spi- 
ration.  At  present  thi.s  condition  exists,  and  the  air  is  per¬ 
fectly  still ;  but  a  shade  colder  than  during  the  rest  of  the  week. 
The  sky  is  heavy  and  overcast,  as  though  it  might  result  in 
snow. — D.  C. 

Notes  from  Newton  Mearns.  near  Glasgow. 

As  forecasted  in  my  last  report,  we  liave  had  a  week  of 
open  weather.  After  such  a  long  spell  of  wet  weather  and  frost 
intervening,  garden  operations  have  commenced  in  full  swing, 
and  delayed  planting  has  now  been  overcome.  We  have  been 
fortunate  in  now  having  fine,  drv  soil  to  have  planting  done. 
It  is  seldom  we  have  such  climatic  conditions  for  planting  in 
January.  Should  the  mild  and  dry  weather  continue  for  a  few 
days  to  come,  we  shall  have  all  alterations  carried  out,  and, 
after  all,  we  shall  not  be  so  late  as  we  anticipated  ‘'Ome  time 
back. — N.  R. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  .socict.y  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  20th  instant,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,'  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  Capt.  D.  Wilson- 
Barker,  F.R.S.E.,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the 
council,  which  was  read  by  the  secretary,  described  the  work 
carriecl  out  by  the  society  during  the  past  year,  and  showed 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows.  One 
remarkable  feature  was  that  out  of  the  thirteen  deaths  re¬ 
ported,  four  of  the  Fellows  had  reached  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
two  or  more  years.  The  Symons  gold  medal  for  1904  was 
awarded  to  Hofrath  Dr.  Julius  Hann,  of  Vienna,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  hi.s  eminent  services  to  the  science  of  meteorology. 
Count  L.  Szichenyi,  first  secretary  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Embassy,  attendecl  and  received  the  medal  cn  behalf  of  Dr. 
Hann.  'The  presiclent  in  his  address  dealt  with  the  present 
condition  of  ocean  meteorology,  and  began  by  referring  to  the 
early  workers  in  meteorological  science,  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury 
in  America,  and  Admiral  R.  FitzRoy  in  England  ;  also  to  the 
address  on  the  same  subject  delivered  to  the  society  by  Dr. 
R.  H.  Scott,  F.R.S.,  in  1886.  He  then  sketched  the  present 
state  of  our  knowleclge,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  numerous 
maps.  He  reviewed  the  meteorological  work  of  different  nations, 
pointing  out  the  energetic  action  of  the  United  States  in  par¬ 
ticular  and  of  Germany  and  England..  He  regretted  the  want 
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of  liberality  shown  by  the  Government  in  affording  financial 
aid  for  the  development  of  this  important  science;  and,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  he  urged  the  necessity  of  interesting  tlte  youth  of  the 
countr.v  in  the  matter  by  making  it  a  special  subject  of  school 
and  college  curriculum.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the 
officers  and  council  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected. 


Young  Gardeners’  .Domain. 


I'lie  Editor  welcomes  short  letters  from  under  gardener.s.  Letters  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  500  words  in  lengtli,  should  be  written  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper, 
as  clearly  as  possible  with  one  inch  space  at  both  top  and  bottom,  as  well 
as  at  the  sides.  Ihe  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  must  accompany 
all  communications,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith,  f  these  points  are  not  respected,  the  letters  cannot  be  considered. 


At  'Em  Again. 

'■  You  can’t  let  ’em  alone.”  Guilty,  my  friend,  to  your  soft 
impeachment.  Says  he,  "  It’s  no  good  preaching  to  ’em.”  Says 
I,  "  Is  that  so?  ”  Well,  many  men,  many  mind.s,  and  to  my  mind 
repeated  hammering  is  bound  to  make  an  inmression  at  last. 
Somehow,  that  friend’s  opinion  is  insinuative  that  the  gardening 
race  is  degenerating.  From  my  own  ob.servation  I  conclude,  and 
believe,  that  the  young  gardeners  of  to-day  are  a  superior  lot 
to  their  prototypes  of  the  past  (and  mind,  young  fellows,  judging 
from  the  advantages  you  have,  as  well  as  from  signs  of  the  times, 
I  must  go  farther  by  .'-^aying  that  you  ought  to  be,  and  have  every 
need  to  be).  It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  they  are  just  as 
liable  to  make  the  same  mistakes  that  their  predecessors  made, 
and  to  penalise  themselves  by  purchasing  in  the  dear  .school  of 
experience  those  le.ssons  which  are  offered  to  them  free.  I  know, 
of  course,  that  some  will  shelve  the  matter  I  am  approaching  by 
putting  off  to  a  more  convenient  season — three  words  which  can 
be  spelt  in  five  letters,  viz.,  never. 

Now,  as  remarked,  our  boys, -in  seizing  the  advantages  which 
the  liberality  of  modern  thought  accords  to  them,  are,  from  my 
observation,  .suiDerior  in  many  ways,  but  not  in  every  way  :  mark 
that,  although  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  .so; 
inark  that,  too.  For  young  fellows  to  write  articles  for  a  garden¬ 
ing  paper  was  a  thing  undreamt  of  in  my  bothy  daj’s,  and  here 
we  have  not  only  a  young  gardeners’  domain,  but  young  gardener's 
•writing  .sound,  practical  articles  upon  the  cultivation  of  plants 
which  many  head  gardeners  of  yore — and  some  of  to-day,  too — 
might  envy.  This  is  exceedingly  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  they 
and  their  domain  do  not  go  far  enough  to  please  or  satisfy  me. 
It  is  of  their  own  cultivation  one  is  anxious  to  know  something 
about :  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  writings  say  some- 
tliing  for  that. 

I  want,  however,  to  go  farther.  I  want  to  be  personal,  to  ask 
them  straight,  in  extending  the  boundary  of  the  young  gar- 
dener.s’  domain,  to  include  themselves  and  let  u.s  old  heads,  who 
take  an  active  interest  in  their  welfare,  judge  by  some  little 
personal  items  whether  our  preaching  is  really  in  vain.  I  myself 
am  anxious  to  know  whether  any  of  our  young  fellows  hare 
considered  the  matter  of  the  Post  Office  Sayings  Bank,  recently 
brought  before  them,  and  what  conclusion  they  have  come  to 
upon  it.  “If  youth  but  knew  what  age  would  crave,  how  many 
a  sixpence  it  would  save!  ”  If  those  who  have  started  this  littfe 
account  with  His  IMajest.y  would  say  so  (under  a  nom-de-plume. 
of  course),  the  foi'ce  of  example,  which  is  a  great  moral  power  in 
the  bothy,  would  be  yery  helpful ;  for  as  well  as  feeling  it  our 
dut.y  to  help  the  lads,  it  is  their  duty  to  help  themselves,  and, 
noblest  of  all,  to  help  one  another.  To  know,  moreover,  definitel.v 
that  they  are  doing  .something  in  this  matter,  with  other  things 
more  immediately  concerning  their  personal  welfare,  would  be 
distinctly  encouraging  to  their  friends  and  well-wishers,  one  of 
whom  is,  of  course — An  Old  Boy. 

English  Gardeners  v.  Scots. 

In  the  Journal  for  Januam'  7,  page  17,  I  was  much  amused 
to  read  the  following  rjuestion:  “  Why  are  Scots  gardeners  pre¬ 
ferred  to  English?”  Xow,  my  masters,  I  do  not  wish  to  .sav 
anything  against  Scots  gardeners,  but  my  ideas  are  that  the 
old  recpie.st,  which  sometimes  was  for  a  Scots  gardener,  is  now 
a  thing  of  the  past.  It  i.s  many  a  long  day  since  I  saw  such  a 
statement,  and  there  are  plenty  of  thorough  good  English 
gardener.s  who  can  hold  their  ground  agaimst  all  natronalitics 
or  countries,  and  it  is  quite  probable  where  a  Scotsman  has  been 
in  request— it  has  been  foi-  a  Scotch  family  of  the  Thi,stle  tribe.— 
A.  .J.  L.,  South  Oxon. 

For  the  past  thirteen  years  I  have  been  emplo.ved  in  large 
gardens  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  but  so  far  (to  my  regret) 
I  have  not  crossed  the  Border,  although  I  was  within  thirty  miles 
in  my  last  situation.  I  cannot  agree  with  “  ocot,”  and' regret 
it  has  been  his  lot  to  fall  in  with  such  a  bad  set  in  English 
bothie.s.  I  have  lived  with  five  in  a  bothy  in  Derbyshire,  the 
other  in  Xorthumberland,  the  others  wei’e  smaller  bothies,  and 
I  can  safely  say  that  the  majority  in  each  case  were  teetotalers 
or  very  moderate  drinkers.  IMy  opinion  of  the  smokins  and 
lunch  is  that  they  are  bad  habits,  and  should  be  avoided.  ^Fore¬ 


men  should  show  those  under  them  an  example  in  that  respect. 
This  is  my  s:econd  place  in  Ireland,  and  I  will  give  facts  concerning 
it.  Four  years  ago  Scotsmen  were  the  only  men  employed,  but, 
owing  to  their  drunken  habits,  were  expelled  wholesale,  and  now 
there  is  not  one  emplo,ved  here,  although  the  gentry  are  Scots 
themselves.  I  read  "Scot’s”  letter  to  our  head  gardener  for 
opinion,  and  inquired  what  Scottish  bothy  life  was  like.  He  said 
that  there  was  far  too  much  drinking  done  there,  to  his  sorrow; 
and  he  thought  ”  Scot  ”  might  have  pulled  the  beam  out  of  his 
own  eye  before  trying  to  remove  the  moat  out  of  the  English¬ 
man’s.  I  think  he  should  know,  having  spent  eighteen  years  in 
some  of  the  best  gardens  in  North  Britain. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  the  letters  by  “  Scot  ”  and  “  English 
Foreman”  will  be  a  help  to  the  young  men  of  to-day,  and  I 
tru.st  they  will  try  to  throw  off  what  bad  character  they  mav 
possess,  and,  as  the  year  advances,  that  they  may  improve  in  thei"?) 
habits.  There  are  several  good  places  in  this  locality,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  state  the  three  countries  are  represented  in  the 
bothies,  and  one  of  the  finest  fellows  is  a  Scotsman,  who  is  loved 
by  all,  including  myself.  In  reference  to  “  Scot’s  ”  question, 
“Why  are  Scotsmen  preferred?  ”  I  think,  if  I  mistake  not,  ic 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  one  rarely  sees  it  now  in 
advertisements.  Some  few  years  ago  they  were  considered  the 
be.st  gardeners,  but  of  late  others  have  proved  just  as  good. 
Does  “  Scot  ”  know  the  old  saying,  “  Once  get  the  name  of  an 
early  riser,  and  then  you  can  stay  in  bed  until  breakfast  time  ”  ? 
Occasionally  preference  is  expressed  for  English  or  Irish,  so  the 
game  is  not  one-sided.  I  hope  “Scot”  does  not  think  it  is  all 
for  merit,  for  England  is  highly  represented  in  Scotland,  and  does 
itself  credit ;  also  sets  examples  for  Scotties  to  follow.  Bear  in 
mind,  “  Scot,”  that  it  is  “  principle  that  makes  the  man,  and  not 
nationality.’’ — English  Fokeman  in  Ireland. 

Notable  Appointments  from  Kew. 

Mr.  Donald  Maegregor,  deputy  foreman  in  the  Temperate 
House,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  Surrey,  has  been  appointed  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  at  Shanghai,  China,  and 
sailed  last  week.  Mr.  Maegregor  began  apprenticeship  as  a 
gardener  at  Killichassie  House,  Aberfeldy,  Perthshire,  where  he 
served  four  years.  He  then  became  journeyman  under  IMr. 
Thomas  Farquhar,  at  Langlee,  Galashiels — a  cosy  little  garden 
in  that  beautiful  district,  which  was  mentioned  on  p.  30  by 
“  D.”  in  his  notes  on  “  Larch  and  Scots  Pine  in  Roxburghshire.” 
He  remained  a  year  here,  and  then  went  to  the  West,  to  a  place 
on  the  Clyde,  and  some  time  later  he  found  a  suitable  sphere 
for  his  energies  at  Dalkeith  Palace  Gardens,  where  he  remained 
for  three  yeans.  He  was,  of  course,  under  the  late  revered 
Malcolm  Dunn,  whose  collections  of  trees  and  shrubs  gave  the 
young  man  ample  opportunities  to  become  welT acquainted  with 
their  characteristics  in  Mid  Lothian.  Nor  did  he  miss  any  chanc? 
of  visiting  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Edinburgh ;  indeed,  he  told 
me  that  except  for  the  Sundays  when  duty  bid  him  stay,  he 
thought  he  had  not  missed  one  Sunday  from  “the  Botanies” 
during  his  tenure  at  Dalkeith.  At,  and  a  little  before  that  time 
(roughly,  six  or  .‘-even  years  ago)  the  young  gardeners  in  and 
around  the  northern  capital,  were  possessed  of  a  keen  spirit  of 
rivalry  and  emulation  in  certain  lines  of  study — horticulture, 
agriculture,  forestry,  botany,  and  agricultural  chemistry^ — and, 
further,  they  established  a  Junior  Horticultural  As.sociation, 
Avhich  was  loyally  supported  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation.  However,  that  crop  of  gardeners-— the  young  men  of 
that  particular  iieriod — found  respectable  situations  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  succeeding  batch  of  like-minded 
fellows  does  not  seem  to  have  followed  or  since  appeared,  for 
the  "  Junior”  died  a  natural  death  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Maegregor  attended  some  of  the  meetings,  and  he  also 
made  good  use  of  the  various  classes  provided  at  the  Heriot-Watt 
College  in  Chambers  Street.  Here  he  had  courses  in  elementary, 
and  then  advanced  botany,  also  agricultural  entomology, 
economic  natural  history,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  agriculture,  winning  the  medal  in  1900  for  the  latter 
two  subjects.  He  also  stood  high  in  the  other  examinations. 

Having  been  advised  to  “  round-off  ”  at  Kew,  his  application 
was  courteously  received,  and  he  was  appointed  in  the  herbaceous 
clepartnfent,  where  in  six  liionths  he  was  made  deputy  foreman, 
and  then  transferred  to  the  Temperate  House.  In  the  course 
of  study  through  which  Kew  gardeners  graduate,  Mr.  Maegregor 
did  well,  being  highest  in  .systematic  and  geographical  botany. 
He  leaves  Kew  with  the  respect  of  everyone. 

He  was  married  at  Edinburgh  last  week,  and  takes  his  wife 
to  Shanghai  with  him.  One  of  his  first  duties  there  is  to  lay  out 
a  recreation  ground  and  park  of  forty  acres,  his  assistants  being 
all  Chinese.  The  local  government  officials  have  hinted  that  he 
may  occasionally  have  fairly  lengthy  trips  up  the  Y'ang-tse  river, 
when  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  collect  plants  in  order  to  establish 
a  botanical  garden  embracing  leading  types  of  the  native  flora. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  recent  appointments  from  Kew. 
Three  were  lately  commissioned  to  Africa  :  IMr.  F.  S.  Sillitoe,  as 
head  gardener  to  the  Sirdar,  the  Palace  Gardens,  Khartoum, 
and  Messrs.  Dawe  and  Brown  to  botanic  stations  in  Uganda. 
Verily,  the,se  men  are  “Empire  buildei's.” 
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All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustih- 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  dowers  we  do  not  name. 


ANALYSIS  OF  SOIL  (A.  N.).— If  yon  are  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  you  can  have  a  soil  analy.sed  for 
a  ■small  fee  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Voelcker,  22,  Tudor  Street,  New  Bridge 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

SOIL  FOR  MIGNONETTE  (T.  Q.). — Mignonette  prefers  a 
rich,  rather  heavy  soil,  and  a  cool,  moist  situation.  If  .sown  in 
poor,  light  ground,  and  in  a  position  exposed  to  hot  sunshine, 
the  .seeds  possibly  will  not  grow  at  all,  or  if  they  do,  the  plants 
will  be  very  inferior  to  those  which  can  be  treated  more  in 
accordance  with  their  requirements.  As  a  special  compost  for 
Mignonette  the  following  is  excellent: — Two  parts  loam,  prefer¬ 
ably  from  reduced  turf  taken  off  about  3in  deep  from  a  pasture 
of  strong,  loamy  soil ;  one  part  dried  cow  manure  ;  and  one  part 
cf  old  sifted  mortar  rubbish.  The  latter  ingredient  is  a  most 
important  one  for  this  plant,  and  the  addition  of  a  little  soot 
is  also  beneficial,  well  mixing  together. 

ERADICATING  3IO.SS  IN  LAWNS  (And.).— The  mixture 
to  which  you  allude  as  being  given  in  the  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture  in  one  of  the  numbers  for  the  months  of  January, 
February,  or  March,  1898,  was  probably  that  used  by  the  late 
Dr.  Hogg  as  a  good,  safe,  and  simple  lawn  and  pasture  renovator, 
which  consisted  of  oewts  of  superphosphate  of  lime  and  Icwt 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  acre,  applied  in  February  or  early 
in  March,  according  to  the  weather.  The  mixture,  however, 
was  not  used  by  Dr.  Hogg  for  destroying  moss,  but  for  keeping 
the  lawn  in  good  condition,  and  in  the  field  improving  the 
herbage  for  stock.  As  a  special  mixture  for  your  ptirpose  it  (five 
parts  superphosphate  and  one  part  sulphate  of  ammonia)  may 
be  applied  at  the  rate  of  3^1b  per  square  rod  (3O3  square  yards), 
cr  if  very  mossy  lind  but  little  grass,  double  the  quantity  may 
be  used.  It  will  brown  the  lawn,  or  at  least  it  will  become  so 
from  the  dead  moss,  but  the  brownness  will  soon  disappear  in 
consequence  of  the  grass  growing. 

BOOK  ON  PLANT  DISEASES.— LIST  OF  COLOURS.- 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  FOR  DESTROYING  SLUGS 
(S.  P.). — 1.  The  book  most  likely  to  suit  you  is  “A  Text-book 
cf  Plant  Diseases  caused  by  Crvptogamic  Parasites,”  by  George 
Jfa  ssee,  F.L.S.,  which  is  published  by  Messrs.  Duckworth 
and  Co.,  London. 

2.  You  will  find  a  list  of  colours  in  “The  Laws  of  Contrast 
cf  Colour,  and  their  application  to  the  arts  of  painting,  decora¬ 
tion  of  buildings,  mosaic  work,  tapestry  and  carpet  weaving, 
calico  printing,  dress,  paper-staining,  printing,  illumination, 
landscape  and  flower  gardening,”  by  5[.  E.  Chevreid,  and  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  John  Spanton  ;  publishexl  by  Messrs. 
G.  Routledge  and  Co.,  London,  in  18.57.  It  is  probably  now 
out  of  print,  but  may  possiblj’  lie  had  second-hand,  if  not  from 
the  publishers. 

3.  We  are  not  aware  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  having  any 
special  vahie  for  destroying  slugs  when  applied  alone,  but  it 
has  considerable  when  mixed  with  salt  in  the  proportion  of 
two  parts  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  three  parts  ground  rock 
salt,  cr  “broad”  salt,  the' mixture  being  applied  at  the  rate 
of  .5cwt  per  acre,  3|lb  per  rod,  or  2oz  (rather  less)  per  square 
yard.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  use  it  over  tender  seedlings, 
therefore  should  be  applied  in  advance  of  sowing  the  seed,  and, 
in  the  case  of  herbaceous  borders,  whilst  the  plants  are  dormant. 
Nitrate  of  soda  two  parts,  and  salt  three  parts  is  very  effective 
against  slugs  and  other  ground  pests,  applying  at  the  ratio 
before  stated,  always  in  advance  of  sowing  the  seed,  and  not 
in  contact  with  seed.  One  of  the  best  destroyers  of  slugs  is 
lime  water,  aliout  a  peck  of  freshly  burned  lime  being  placed 
in  a  tub,  thirty  gallons  of  water  poured  on,  stirred  u]i.  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  at  least  two  days,  then  using  the  clear 
lime  water  by  means  of  a  fine  rose  watering-can  after  dark 
over  the  plants,  just  sprinkling  them  with  the  lime  water  and 
on  the  ground  around,  as  in  watering  a  bed  of  seedling  plants. 
The  lime  water  destroys  the  slugs  it  alights  upon,  and  repeated 
occasionally  is  an  effectual  remedy. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
7manswered  in  the  vresent  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  following  number.  (S.  W.).— 1.  Iris  histrix  ;  2,  Daphne  Blagyana  ; 


3.  Selaginella  'Wihlenowi.  (.1.  B.). — I.  (Inciclium  ornithorlivncluun  :  2, 
().  Forbesi  ;  3.  Cvpripecliiun  Lathaniiunum  ;  4.  a  hybrid  Dendrobinn). 
(F.). — I.  Hedera  maderiensis  variegata  ;  2,  Phyllyrca  micvophylla  ;  3 
Tlmya  gigantca  ;  4,  Al)ies  cephalonica. 


Covent  Garden  Market.— January  27tli. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 

d.  s.  d 


Artichokes,  Jerusalem, 

sieve .  1  0  to  1  3 

Asparagus, Sprue, bundle  0 


0  0 
6  0 


10 

Paris  Green .  4  6 

Beans,  dwarf,  perlb. ...  16  19 

,,  Madeira,  basket...  16  2  0 

Beetroots,  per  bushel...  16  2  6 

Brussels  Sprouts,  sieve  16  19 

Cabbages,  tally  .  4  0  5  0 

Carrots,  doz.  bun.  ...  2  0  3  6 

,,  per  bag  .  2  6  4  0 

Cauliflowers,  doz.  ...  1  6  2  6 

Celery,  per  doz.  bun.  ...  10  0  15  0 
Cress,  1  er  doz.  pun.  ...  0  9  10 

Cucumbers  doz .  8  0  12  0 

Endive,  per  doz .  16  0  0 

Garlic,  per  lb .  0  2  0  3 

Horseradish,  foreign, 

per  bun .  13  16 

Leeks,  per  doz.  bun.  ...  1  0  16 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  doz.  10  1  3  AY 

Mushrooms,  house,  lli,  0  9  1  3  i 

Average  Wholesale 

s.  d.  s.  d 

American  Limes,  40C- 

5C0  in  case  .  7  0  to  9 

Apples,  American,  brl.  14  0  24 
,,  (Jalifornian,  case  7  6  10 

Bananas,  bunch .  9  0  15 

Chestnuts,  baer  .  19  0  0 

Cobnuts,  per  lb .  0  7^  0 

Cranberries,  per  case  ...  10  6  13 

Figs,  per  box  .  0  10  1 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb.  ...  1  0  2 

in  barrel . 12  0  18 


Gnions,  per  case . 

,,  per  bag  . 

,,  picklers,  sie\e 

,,  English,  cwt. 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

,,  sieve . 

Parsnips,  I'er  bag 

Potatoes,  per  ton . 

,,  New  Tenei-ifl(', 
per  cwt. 

Radishes,  doz.  bun.  ... 
Rliuliarb,  per  doz. 

Salad,  small,  pun,,  doz. 

Seakale,  per  doz . 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

I  Spinach,  per  bush. 

■  Tomatoes, English, dozlb4  0 
1  ,,  Canary  Deeps,  lb. 

Turnips,  doz.  bun. 

I  ,,  per  bag  ... 


bunches 

Prices.— Fruit. 


,ib 

lb 


Grapes,  Muscats,  A , 

0  ..  ..  B. 

0 

6  Canon  Hall,  A 

0  ,  ,Gros  Colman.  A 

0  Lemons,  per  case... 

8  Lychees,  box . 

0  Oranges,  per  case... 

0  Pears,  per  case 
6  i  ,,  stewing,  ^-sieve 
0  Pines,  each  ...  . 


Average  Wholesaie  Prices.— Plants  In  Pots 


Acacia  Drummond!,  dz 
Adiantums,  per  doz.  ... 

Aralias.  per  doz . 

Arbor  Yitie,  per  doz.  ... 

Aspidistras,  per  doz.  ... 

Aucubas,  per  doz. 

Azaleas,  each . 

Begonia,  per  doz . 

^ Gloire  de  Lor¬ 
raine,  per  doz. 

Cal  las,  per  doz . 

Chrysanthemum,  doz. 

Coleuses,  per  doz. 

Crotons,  per.  doz. 

Cyclamens,  per  doz.  ... 

Cyperus,  1  er  doz . 

Daffodils,  per  doz. 

Dracaenas,  van,  doz.  ... 

Ericas,  per  doz . 

Euonymus,  vars.,  doz. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  P lowers. 


Azaleas,  doz . 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  ... 
Callas,  per  dozen. 

Camellias,  box  . 

Carnations,  per  doz.  ... 
Chrysanthemums— 

doz.  bunches  . 

Daffodils,  bunch . 

Eucharis,  per.  doz.  ... 
Ferns— Asparagus,  bun. 
French,  doz.  bunches 
Maidenhair,  doz.  bun. 

Freesia,  per  doz.  . . 

Gardenias,  box  ol  18-24 

blooms  . 

Lilac  (French),  bun.  ... 
Lilium  longiflorura 
doz.  bloom 
,,  lancifolium  ,, 

..  auratum  ,, 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  per 

doz.  bun . . 

Marguerites,  \-elIow, 
per  doz.  bun. 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  ... 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

15  0tol8  0 

4  0 

8  0 

4  0  • 

8  0 

9  0 

18  0 

18  0 

36  0 

4  0 

8  0 

2  6 

3  6 

8  0 

18  0 

8  0 

24  0 

12  0 

18  0 

6  0 

12  0 

4  0 

5  0 

12  0 

24  0 

10  0 

30  0 

3  0 

4  0 

7  6 

9  0 

12  0 

48  0 

8  0 

18  0 

4  0 

6  0 

Wholesale  : 

p.  d. 

s.  d 

4  0to6  0 

0  4 

0  6 

4  0 

6  0 

1  6 

2  6 

1  6 

4  0 

6  0 

24  0 

0  9 

1  0 

3  0 

4  0 

1  0 

2  6 

0  4 

0  6 

,  4  0 

6  0 

1  6 

1 

2  0 

2  6 

4  0 

3  6 

4  0 

1, 

s  4  0 

7  0 

1  6 

3  0 

1  0 

2  0 

6  0 

24  0 

1  0 

2  0 

3  0 

4  0 

'  Ferns  in  var. ,  per.  doz 
Ficus  elastica,  doz.  .. 

Genistas,  doz . 

Hj’acinths,  Roman  (48 

;  pots),  doz . 

;  Lycopodiums,  per  doz 
■  Lil}’  of  the  Valley,  doz 
.  Marguerites,  white  ,, 
Orange  Trees,  each  .. 
Palms,  var.,  each 
;  Poinsettias,  per  doz... 
Primulas,  per  doz. 

'  Ptcris  tremula.  per  doz 
,,  'Wimsetti  ,. 

,,  major 

Solanums  ., 

Spirwas,  doz . 

Tulijis,  red,  doz.  roots 
I  ,,  vellow,  doz.  rnotr 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

5  0t<)5  6 

4  0 

5  0 

3  0 

5  0 

5  0 

5  6 

1  6 

2  0 

0  6 

1  0 

2  0 

2  9 

£5  0 

85  u 

12  0 

14, 0 

0  9 

1  0 

0  9 

1  6 

.  0  6 

1  0 

,  12  0 

15  0 

.  0  li 

0  2 

.  3  0 

3  6 

lb4  0 

7  0 

.  2  0 

3  6 

.  1  6 

2  0 

.  2  0 

1 

2  6 

.  0  4 

0  8 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

.  4  0  to8  0 

.  2  0 

3  0 

'.  2  0 

8  0 

.  1  6 

3  0 

.  12  0 

0  0 

.  1  2 

0  0 

.  5  0 

17  0 

.  6  6 

8  6 

e  4  6 

7  6 

.  2  0 

5  0 

; 

!-sized  potP 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

;.  4  CtoZO  0 

.  9  0 

24  0 

.  10  0 

1 

12  0 

t- 

.  8  0 

9  0 

;.  3  0 

4  0 

:.  9  0 

24  0 

4  0 

8  0 

..2  6 

10  6 

,.3  0 

20  0 

,.8  0 

12  0 

,.4  0 

6  0 

:.  4  0 

8  0 

4  0 

8  0 

4  0 

6  0 

6  0 

12  0 

6  0 

.  9  0 

.  1  0 

0  0 

s.  1  6 

0  0 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Mimosa  (Acacia),  per 

bun . 

Narcissus,  doz.  bun.  ... 

,,  Solcil  d’Or, perdoz. 
Orchids,  various,  doz. 

,,  Odontoglossums,, 
,,  Cypripedium  in- 
signe,  per  doz. 
Pelargoniums,  zonal, 

doz.  hun . 

Poinsettias,  bun . 

Roman  Hyacinths,  per 

bunch  . 

Roses,  Merniet,  perdoz. 

'  ,,  Various,  per  bun. 
,,  White  ,, 

,,  Pink  ., 

Smilax,  per  doz.  trails 
Stephanotis,  per  doz.... 
Tuberoses,  strong',  bun. 

.,  ,,  doz. 

Tulips,  doz.  ijunches 
Violets,  perdoz.  bun.... 
,,  Parma,  pier  bun. 


0  tol  6 
0  4  0 

0  6  0 
0  12  0 
6  4  6 


3  0  6  0 

6  0  8  0 
0  10  1  0 


1  0 
6  0 
1  6 
2  0 


2 
1 

3 
1 
0 

12  0 
1  9 

4  0 
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What  to  Sow, 


After  such  a  season  as  that  of  1903,  a  good  year  to  a  few, 
but  disastrous  to  the  many,  it  is  but  natural  that  farmers 
should  be  anxious  about  the  varieties  of  seed  corn  which 
they  will  require  for  sowing  in  the  coming  spring.  We 
fear  that  in  too  many  cases  the  possession  of  damaged  oats 
or  barley,  unsaleable  except  at  very  low  prices,  may  tempt 
farmers  to  use  it  as  seed,  and  so  run  a  great  risk  of  further 
loss. 

On  the  other  hand,  others,  hearing  of  high  prices  for 
barley  being  realised  in  especially  favoured  districts,  may 
hastily  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  earliness  and  fine  quality 
are  due  to  the  particular  variety  of  barley  instead  of  the  soil, 
climate,  or  system  of  cultivation,  and  throw  money  away 
in  giving  high  prices  for  grain  which  is  more  valuable  for 
malting  than  for  seed  purposes.  Do  not  suppose  fot  an 
instant  that  we  are  disparaging  the  importance  of  sound 
seed.  Soundness,  by  which  is  meant  good  germinating 
power,  is  the  first  consideration ;  the  second,  which  is 
almost  as  important,  is  the  change  from  a  suitable  soil. 
The  third,  and  least  important,  factor  is  the  choice  of  a 
variety,  unless  of  course  the  intention  is  to  grow  seed  grain, 
when  it  may  have  to  take  the  first  place. 

A  change  of  seed  from  suitable  soil  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  the  finest  malting  qualities  of  barley  are 
often  the  most  disappointing  when  used  for  seed  pur¬ 
poses.  They  are  grown  on  early  and  warm  soils,  and 
produced  perhaps  almost  to  absolute  perfection ;  but  if 
sown  on  later,  colder,  and  stronger  soil  will  produce  samples 
quite  unrecognisable  from  the  original  stock.  So  long  as 
the  seed  be  of  good  germinating  power  and  true  to  cha¬ 
racter,  its  appearance  is  quite  immaterial.  For  use  on 
medium  soil  over  limestone  we  have  purchased  seed  which 
was  both  dark  in  colour  and  thin  of  body  ;  but  it  was  pedi¬ 
gree  barley,  grown  on  fen  land,  and  of  guaranteed  germina¬ 
tion.  The  results  were  always  satisfactory,  both  as  to 
quality  and  quantity. 

Fen  land  seed  is  suitable  to  all  other  soils,  but  especi- 
aly  to  those  with  a  limestone  or  chalk  subsoil.  It  does 
well  on  sandy  soil,  but  no  better  than  seed  from  limestone 
would,  so  we  should  recommend  a  change  from  fen  to 
limestone  and  then  to  sand. 

But  who  is  to  buy  seed  from  the  sand?  Well,  no  one! 
It  should  all  go  for  malting  except  what  is  used  for  the 
pigs.  Strong  land  seed  does  best  on  the  fen  land.  Its 
growth  is  more  robust,  and  the  crop  is  less  liable  to  lodge, 
a  most  important  matter  in  fen-farming.  We  will  repeat 
the  changes  we  recommend,  viz.,  fen  seed  for  all  soils  ; 
limestone  and  chalk  seed  for  sand  ;  and  strong  land  seed 
for  fen. 

Having  chosen  the  soil  from  which  you  will  purchase 
yoiir  seed,  the  next  question  is  the  choice  of  a  variety,  of 
which  you  can  procure  a  sound  sample.  As  this  may  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty  this  season,  you  had  better  not  be  too 
particular  as  to  the  kind  if  you  can  get  a  sound  lot  from  the 
right  soil. 

As  regards  varieties,  there  are  only  two  classes  of 
barley,  one  being  represented  by  sub-varieties  of  Chevalier 
and  the  other  by  Standwell  and  Goldthorpe.  Of  the 
Chevalier  types.  Wrench’s  Prolific  and  Major  Hallett’s 
Selected  are  the  best,  and  of  the  others  we  much  prefer 
Standwell.  This  barley  has  a  fault  wdiich,  properly  used, 
may  be  turned  into  a  virtue.  It  is  very  liable  to  neck  off 
in  high  winds,  but  it  does  not  neck  until  it  is  nearly  ripe. 
To  prevent  necking  it  must  be  cut  a  little  green,  and  that 
is  where  the  virtue  lies.  The  farmer  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  his  crops  makes  an  early  start  with  the  reaper,  and  the 
result  is  good  colour  and  early  finish. 

We  have  good  reason  for  recommending  Standwell 
barley,  but  only  if  you  cut  it  early.  It  will  stand  cutting 
early,  and  you  need  not  fear  that  the  maltster  will  not  buy 


it.  We  have  seen  very  excellent  crops  of  Wrench’s  Prolific 
last  season,  and  the  yield  was  most  satisfactory.  Seventy 
quarters  were  easily  threshed  in  a  day,  and  the  price  was 
rvell  over  30s.  £l00  for  a  day’s  threshing  is  more  like  old 

times.  The  best  varieties  of  oats  are  not  so  easy  to  recom¬ 
mend,  for  so .  much  depends  on  the  soil  and  situation. 
Tartar  King  has  been  very  successful  on  medium  and  light 
soil,  and  Carton’s  Abundance  is  still  a  favourite  with 
many.  Amongst  black  varieties,  we  do  not  think  anj’-- 
thing  has  been  found  to  beat  Major  Hallett’s  selected  black 
Tartarian. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  heavy  oats  such  as  the 
Abundance  should  be  sown  thickly.  A  good  crop  cannot 
be  expected  unless  there  is  sufficient  plant,  and  no  less 
than  four  bushels  should  be  sown.  Few  drills  will  put 
such  a  quantity  on,  but  two  bushels  may  be  drilled  each 
way,  and  a  full,  even  plant  assured.  Some  growers  of 
Green  Peas  put  their  early  seed  in  during  October,  but  the 
majority  sow  in  February.  The  old  kinds,  such  as 
Sangster’s,  are  not  much  grown  now,  for  there  are  many 
superior  kinds  on  the  market.  We  believe  that  Daisy  will 
prove  a  good  market  Pea,  especially  on  good  soils  ;  but 
Prince  of  Wales,  Telegraph  and  Stratagem  are  still  indis¬ 
pensable  in  their  season,  and  that  old  variety,  Prizetaker, 
is  difficult  to  beat  on  light  and  hot  land. 

Another  new  Pea  which  promises  well  for  field  culture 
is  Laxton’s  Gradus.  The  straw  is  just  the  right  length  to 
prevent  overcrowding,  and  both  crop  and  quality  are  most 
excellent.  The  majority  of  field  Peas  are  grown  on  wheat 
or  barley  stubble,  and  require  in  that  course  a  fair  dressing 
of  spit  dung.  We  should  prefer  to  grow  Peas  after 
Potatoes  which  have  been  well  grown.  The  remains  of  the 
dung  and  artificials,  with  the  aid  of  a  light  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  will  grow  this  crop  to  loerfection. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  have  been  writing  of  spring  corn  sowing,  but  much  of 
the  land  will  be  unfit  as  a  seed  bed  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
So  much  of  the  turnip  land  was  ploughed  wet,  and  the  little 
frost  we  have  had  exerted  little  influence  on  it.  Yesterday  we 
saw  two  pairs  of  horses  ploughing/ turnip  land  in  single  file  to 
avoid  treading  the  surface.  The  soil  was  like  glue,  and  nothing 
but  the  most  favourable  alteration  of  weather  can  make-  it  into 
an  even  moderate  seed  bed.  Wheat  even  could  not  be  sown  on 
such  land  in  its  present  state. 

The  mention  of  wheat  reminds  us  that  we  still  have  a  plot 
of  it  to  sow,  and  if  the  weather  will  hold  up  for  another  ten 
days  we  shall  be  able  to  get  the  seed  in.  WM  have  not  got  the 
Potato  ground  ridged  out  yet,  but  hope  to  do  so  next  week. 
It  will  be  rough  work,  for  the  sod  has  decayed  very  little,  and 
the  soil  has  run  together  a  little;  but  the  work  will  tend  to 
keep  the  land  open  to  the  weather,  and  that  is  everytliing  in 
preparing  for  a  Potato  crop. 

If  kainit  is  to  be  used  it  should  be  got  on  as  soon  as  the 
land  is  ridged.  It  is  dearer  to  buy  now  than  it  would  be  in 
April,  but  would  do  a  vast  deal  more  good. 

It  is  a  great  puzzle  to  farmers  what  to  do  for  the  best  as 
regards  the  use  of  feeding  stuffs.  So  many  of  us  have  one  or 
more  stacks  of  corn  useless  except  for  feeding  ijurposes,  and 
if  cakes  had  remained  dear  we  should  have  used  this  damaged 
grain  as  scon  as  it  might  be  threshable.  But  cakes  and  other 
competing  foods  are  all  now  at  -such  reasonable  prioe-s  that  we 
are  bound  to  pause  and  consider  whether  it  will  be  wise  to  drop 
the  use  of  cake,  if  we  can  realise  our  damaged  grain  at  all.  At 
any  late,  if  we  have  not  too  large  a  quantity  of  it,  the  pigs  will 
consume  it. 

It  i.s  almost  amusing  to  see  the  energy  with  which  some 
farmers  are  deepening  their  hedgerow  grips  and  cleansing  drains 
which  have  not  seen  a  spade  for  years.  It  is  more  than  guard¬ 
ing  the  lost  horse  in  this  case,  however,  for  there  will  be 
ancther  to  lose  next  summer  unless  they  lock  the  door.  If  a 
thoroughly  wet  season  is  disastrous  in  other  ways,  we  farmers 
learn  many  useful  lessons  from  it,  and  we  should  make  such 
note  of  those  lessons  that  they  may  never  be  forgotten.  A 
diary  of  striking  agricultural  idienomena  is  often  very  insti’uc- 
tive  reading  in  after  years. 

- ^ - 

The  New  Potato  Bug. — In  conversing  with  an  old  friend 
recently  anent  the  new  Potato  craze  and  fabulous  prices 
obtained,  the  ancient  scare  raised  by  the  Colorado  Potato  bug 
cropped  up.  However,  he  said  this  new  bug,  which  is  now 
affecting  the  noble  tuber,  eclipses  the  other  by  far.  “  New 
bug?”  I  innociently  c|uerie-cl.  “Yes;  the  Hum  bug!”  said  he. 
Ir  does,  uudoubteclly,  for  it  has  made  things  hum  in  Potato- 
dom. — K. 
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All  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  an  receipt  of  remittance. 


NOW  READY. 

BARRS  SEED  GUIDE 

Fox*  1.904, 

Contains  a  select  List  of  the  best  Seeds  for  securing  a  supply 
of  Vegetables  ‘  the  year  round,”  and  a  full  Descriptive  List 
of  the  most  beautiful  Annuals  and  Perennials  for  keeping 
the  flower  garden  always  gay  ;  also  many  practical  hints  on 
cultivation,  valuable  to  gardeners,  amateurs  and  exhibitors. 

BARR’S  COIiLBCTIONS  OF 

Superior  Vegetable  Seeds, 

6  6,  7  6,  12,6,  21/-,  42/-,  63/-  to  105/-. 

Full  particulars  on  application. 

BARR’S  COLLECTIONS  OF 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEOS, 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

2  6,  6,6,  7/6,  10/6,  15/  ,  21/-,  30/  ,  42/  ,  &  63/  . 

Full  particulars  on  application, 

BARR  &  SONS, 

11, 12,  k  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Carden,  London 

Nurseries  :  Ditton  Hill,  Surbiton,  Surrey. 


Dicksons 


'  HARDILY  -  GROWN  \ 

FOREST,  FRUIT, 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

TREES& PLANTS 
EVERGREENS, 
ROSES,  &c. 

Stocks  quite  unequalled  for 
‘QUALITY,’  ‘VARIETY,’  &  ‘EXTENT.’ 

Priced  Catalogues  Post  Free. 
Nurseries  500  Acres.  j 

Chester 


ASPARAGUS  PLANTS,  Palmetto  and 

.XA-  Connover’s  Colossal  ;  two  years  old,  well  rooted, 
2/C  per  100.  What  offers  for  large  quantities? 

THOMAS  WOODCOCK,  Mots  End  Farm,  Ormskirk. 

TAPANESE  LILIES.— AURATUM,  12,  ;i/G  ; 

tf  large.  12,  6/6;  LONGIFLORU.M,  12,  2/6;  large,  12, 
3/6;  ALBUM  or  RUBRUM,  12,  6/-;  TIGER,  12,  5/-; 
BKGONIAS,  Gold  Me’al  Strain,  26,  4/- ;  100,  15/-  ;  Double, 
2.5,  6/- ;  loo,  20/- ;  GLADIOLUS  Gandavensis  (large),  25,  3/-; 
100,  10/- ;  Scarlet,  25,  2/6;  ICO,  8/-.  Carriage  Paid.— W. 
PERRY,  5,  Brickhill  Lane,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  Prepared 

for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
EorHeulture :  ‘  ‘Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  nocultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted." 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST.  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Leeds, 

No.  1232. ~V0L.  XLVIIL,  Third  Series. 


/'CUBRUS 

POT-GROWN 

CLIMBING  ROSES. 

WE  offer  the  following  well-known  and 
useful  varieties  in  strong,  healthy, 
well-grown,  thoroughly  ripened  and  matured 
plants,  in  Tin.  pots,  averaging  four  growths, 
8  to  12ft.  in  length.  With  ordinary  care 
they  will  produce  quantities  of  bloom. 

2  6  and  3  6  each;  30/-  and  36  -  per  doz. 

Aimee  Vibert,  Bello  Lyonnaise,  Bouquet  d’Or, 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Celine  Forestier,  Climbing 
Kaiserin  Anguata  Victoria,  Climbing  Sou¬ 
venir  delaMalmaison,  Climbing  Devoniensis, 
Crimson  Rambler,  Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins, 
Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Climbing  Ni- 
phetos,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Gipsy,  Marechal 
Niel,  Fortune’s  Yellow,  L’Ideal,  Wm.  A. 
Richardson,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Reve 
d’Or,  Madame  Isaac  Pereire,  Queen  Alexan¬ 
dra,  White  Banksian,  Yellow  Banksian, 
Dorothy  Perkins  (of  this  gloriously  beautiful 
shell-pink  rambler  we  hold  a  grand  stock  of  similar 
size  to  the  foregoing),  price  3/6,  5/-,  and  7/6  each. 


POT-GROWN 

Bush-Trained  ROSES 

OUR  stock  of  Bush-Trained  Pot  Roses  is 
without  equal.  The  plants  are  in  Tin. 
Pots,  possessed  of  strong,  healthy,  well- 
matured  growth,  trained  round  four  stakes. 
They  may  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  a 
plentiful  supply  of  bloom.  We  offer  in  the 
following  varieties : — 

2  6  and  3/6  each  ;  30/-  and  36/-  per  doz. 

Adam,  Alexandra,  Anna  Ollivier,  Boadicea, 
3,6  ;  Bessie  Browne,  Catherine  Mermet,  Elise 
Fugier,  Francisca  Kruger,  Grace  Darling, 
Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Francois  Dubreuil,  In- 
nocente  Pirola,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Jean  Ducher, 
Liberty,  Lady  Battersea,  3,6 ;  Lady  Moyra 
Beauclerc,  Lady  Roberts,  5/-  ;  Madame 
Charles,  Madame  Chedane  Guinoisseau, 
Madame  de  Watteville,  Madame  Cusin, 
Madame  Hoste,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamaine, 
Madame  Pierre  Cochet,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Medea,  Miss  Ethel  Brownlow,  Mrs.  Bosan- 
quet,  Mrs.  Pierpoint  Morgan,  Niphetos.  Papa 
Gontier,  Perle  de  Lyon,  Princess  cf  Wales, 
Rubens,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron,  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  The  Bride,  Waban,  Vis¬ 
countess  Folkestone,  White  Maman  Cochet. 

For  Complete  Llst  oe  all  Varieties  of 
Roses,  see  our 

J-fiEE  AND  SHRUB  LIST, 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 


GRAPE  VINES. 

"TT/re  offer  strong,  healthy,  short- jointed, 
V  V  well-ripened  Fruiting  Canes  of  the 
following  varieties,  at 

10/6  and  12,6  each. 

Alnwick  Castle,  Appley  Towers,  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Black  Alicante,  Bowood  Muscat, 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  Foster’s  Seedling, 
Gros  Colman,  Gros  Maroc,  Lady  Downe’s 
Seedling,  Lady  Hutt,  Madresfleld  Court,  Mill 
Hill  Hamburgh,  Mrs.  Pince,  Muscat  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mrs.  Pearson, 
Trqntham  Black. 

OUTDOOR  VARIETIES,  7s.  6d.  each. 

GAMAI  NOIR.  RHINE  OLGA. 


in  Choice  Variety, 

2/6  to  10,6  each. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  LIST  OF  FRUITS. 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  4.  1934. 

A  Plea  for  Small  Orchards. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


I  ravelling  swiftly  through  the 

country,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
close  observer  to  avoid  noticing 
the  number  of  small  places  that 
'  appear  to  be  springing  up  in  all 
directions,  now  sparsely  dotted  over 
the  landscape  in  the  rural  districts 
or  standing  in  rather  near  proximity  to 
each  other  on  the  outskirts  of  crowded 
areas.  Compare  some  of  these  with  the  older 
homesteads  noticed  by  the  traveller,  and,  while 
allowing  for  their  comparative  newness,  one  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  farm¬ 
steads,  for  picturesque  beauty  and  visual  suit¬ 
ability  to  their  natural  surroundings,  are  far 
ahead  of  their  spick-and-span  neighbours,  far 
ahead  of  what  they  can  ever  hope  to  be. 

The  old  farmhouses  may  not  contain  the  com¬ 
forts  of  these  new  and  commodious  residences, 
but  tlie  appearance  of  many  of  them  nestling 
in  their  grassy  orchards  is  far  more  restful  and 
pleasing  than  the  new  erections  with  their 
diminutive  fronts,  and  tenuis  courts,  with 
the  rectangular  lines  of  the  latter  striking 
across  one’s  vision  with  an  almost  unbearable 
aggressiveness.  A  few  Conifers  dotted  here 
and  there,  with  perhaps  a  straight  border  of 
an  indehuite  muddle  of  herbaceous  plants  and 
the  usual  glaring  beds  of  “  Geraniums,”  here  is 
the  too  frequent  setting  of  the  modern  dwell- 
ing~at  any  rate,  of  that  aspiring  to  be  some¬ 
thing  larger  than  a  villa,  and  yet  not  sufficiently 
pretentious  for  a  mansion.  What  fruit  planting 
is  done  is  usually  on  a  small  scale  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  where,  as  a  rule,  every  portion  of  avail¬ 
able  space  is  needed  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of 
vegetables. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  mission  to  condemn  any 
i  branch  of  gardening,  rather  the  opposite  ;  all 
that  is  asked  is  that  greater  attention  may  be 
given  to  the  wisdom  contained  in  the  old  saw, 

‘‘  A  place  for  everything,  &c.”  The  times  call 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardanini 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THB  HDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  H.C.,  and  to  uo  other  person  and  to  no  other 
I  address. 
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for  a  greater  homeliness  and  less  artificiality  in  our  sur¬ 
roundings  and  everyday  life  ;  so  far  we  appear  to  be  pro¬ 
gressing  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  individual  here  and 
there  may  say  with  truth  that  he  can  readily  afford  to  buy 
the  fruit  he  needs,  but  the  nation  cannot  afford  to  do  so — 
certainly  not  at  the  present  heavy  rate. 

From  grass  orchards  it  is  not  usual  to  obtain  the  highly 
finished  fruit  seen  on  exhibition  tables — this  is  not  neces¬ 
sary — but  by  planting  a  few  standards  upon  these  severe 
and  often  out  of  place  tennis  courts,  many  more  people 
would  be  able  to  grow  a  supply  of  fruit  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  an  utilitarian  spirit, 
this  would  be  a  great  gain  in  the  face  of  the  heavy  importa¬ 
tions,  which  tend  to  increase  rather  than  grow  less  as  time 
goes  on.  But  apart  from  any  mundane  aspect  of  the  case 
these  grass  orchards  appeal  from  quite  a  different  stand¬ 
point,  though  this  may,  and  probably  is  not  the  most 
important  one. 

In  a  pleasing  homely  fashion  many  of  the  farmhouses  of 
the  West  of  England  have  a  most  beautiful  appearance, 
standing  here  and  there  amongst  the  clustering  fruit  trees. 
True  it  is,  sadly  true,  the  trees  are  frequently  in  but  poor 
condition,  neglected  and  ancient,  and  often  bear  low  grade 
varieties.  Yet  the  pictures  of  beauty  these  old  orchards 
afford  in  springtime  far  surpass  that  of  any  of  the  most 
carefully  laid  out  lawns  and  shrubberies. 

Some  of  these’ fruit  plantations  are  very  large.  The; e  are 
not  called  for  in  the  views  here  set  forth  ;  nearly  all,  owing 
to  the  calling  of  the  occupants,  are  the  resort  of  pigs  and 
other  lowdy  if  useful  company,  and  such  companions  as 
these,  to  say  nothing  of  young  colts,  are  scarcely  an  aid  to 
reflection  or  an  appreciation  of  the  surrounding  beauties. 
Many  of  the  trees  are  veritable  giants  of  perry  Pears  or 
cider  Apples.  It  is  not  asked  that  the  example  of  the 
planters  of  these  be  in  any  way  followed,  remarkable 
though  some  of  them  are  for  size  and  beauty. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  there  is  the  slightest  wish 
for  the  curtailment  of  fruit  planting  for  market  over  large 
areas  of  land.  Let  us  grow"  all  we  can,  even  though  at 
times  the  prices  may  rule  low ;  for  at  such  times  it  is  hoped 
the  poor  of  our  large  towns  and  cities  may  benefit.  And 
let  me  here  say  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  only  by  pro¬ 
ducing  large  quantities  at  low  rates  can  w-e  hope  to  stem 
the  ever  rising  tide  of  foreign  supplies.  It  is  asked  that 
the  fairly  well-to-do,  possessinsr  .suitable  land,  should  plant 
at  least  a  sufficient  number  of  hardy  fruit  trees  to  supply 
their  ow"n  needs.  If  planted  in  properly  prepared  soil,  as 
advised  so  often  in  these  pages,  and  in  first-class  varieties, 
the  names  of  which  are  frequently  given  in  the  Journal, 
they  wdll  be  found  to  give  satisfaction  and  lasting  pleasure 
far  exceeding  the  choicest  efforts  of  the  landscapist’s  art.— 
CoTSAVOLD. 

- - — 

Professor  ScMicli  on  Briiish  Forestry. 


Recently  the  governing  body  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  Cirencester,  decided  to  establish  a  chair  of 
Forestry  at  the  College,  and  Mr.  F.  M’Clellan  was  appointed 
to  the  Professorship.  At  the  opening  of  the  new  course  in 
Forestry  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  the  inaugural 
address  w-as  delivered  by  Professor  Schlich,  the  Hon.  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Forestry  to  the  CAllege.  There  was  a  full  muster 
of  the  staff  and  students,  and  among  others  present  were 
the  Earl  of  Lucie,  chaiiTnan  of  the  governing  body  ;  the 
Earl  of  Onslow",  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ; 
Lord  Estcourt,  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Bathurst,  M.P.,  &c. 
At  the  outset  of  his  lecture.  Professor  Schlich  paid  a  wann 
tribute  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  new  Professor  of 
Forestry.  Mr.  M’Clellan,  and  to  Lord  Bathurst,  who  had 
placed  his  extensive  woodlands  at  the  disposal  of  the 
College  for  educational  purposes.  The  Professor  then 
proceeded : — 

Sources  of  Timber  Supply. 

Before  I  proceed  to  deal  with  forestry  in  this  country, 
let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  sources  w"hence  this 
timber  comes.  In  1899  w"e  received  from  Canada  under 
tw"o  million  tons  ;  from  other  British  possessions  rather 
more  than  J  million  tons — total  of  British  possessions, 


about  2^  million  tons  ;  from  foreign  countries,  7|  million 
tons — total,  10  million  tons.  The  latter  came  from  the 
following  countries : — Russia,  about  2^  million  tons ; 
Sw'eden,  about  2^  million  tons  ;  Norway,  about  |  million 
tons  ,'  Germany  rather  less  than  |  million  tons  ;  France,. 
I  million  tons  ;  United  States  of  America,  1  million  tons. 
But  we  are  not  the  only  importing  country  in  Europe  ;  on 
the  contrary,  most  of  them  import  timber.  For  example, 
Germany’s  net  imports  are  4^  million  tons  a  year  ;  France, 
I5  million  tons  ;  Belgium,  over  1  million  tons  ;  Denmark, 
nearly  \  million  tons  ;  Italy,  nearly  \  million  tons  ;  Spain, 
nearly  1-5  million  tons  ;  Holland,  1-5  million  tons  ;  Switzer¬ 
land,  1-6  million  tons  ;  and  Portugal,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and 
Servia,  smaller  quantities.  The  exporting  countries  in 
Europe  are  Russia,  w"ith  6  million  tons  ;  Sweden,  4^  million 
tons  ;  Austria-Hungary,  million  tons  ;  Noi’way,  1  million 
tons  ;  and  Roumania,  60,000  tons.  If  you  draw"  the  balance 
of  imports  and  exnorts  for  the  whole  of  Europe,  you  find 
that  there  is  a  deficit  of  about  2j  million  tons  a  year,  which 
are  supplied  by  Canada,  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
smaller  cjuantities  from  other  countries. 

Are  Future  Supplies  Safe? 

My  reply  is,  “  By  no  means.”  To  begin  with,  the  timber 
which  w"e  get  from  Germany  is  really  only  re-export, 
because  that  country  has  a  net  import  of  4^  million  tons  a 
year.  It  has  been  known  for  some  time  past  that  Norway 
is  working  her  forests  with  a  deficit  (by  cutting  more  than 
grows  annually).  Sw-eden  was  hitherto  considered  as 
solvent  in  this  respect,  but  a  Parliamentary  paper  just 
issued  gives  a  dift'erent  account.  Sir  W.  Barrington  writes- 
from  Stockholm  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  on  March  18, 
1903:  “Recent  calculations  estimate  the  annual  consump¬ 
tion  of  timber  at  some  1,060  million  cubic  feet,  which  is  said 
to  be  about  106  million  in  excess  of  normal  reproduction.” 
Here,  then,  is  another  of  our  most  important  sources  of 
supply  also  working  with  a  deficit.  As  to  Austria-Hungary, 
very  little  timber  comes  to  this  country,  because  half 
their  export  goes  to  Germany,  and  the  bulk  of  the  other- 
half  to  various  other  countries,  especially  France.  There 
remains,  apart  from  a  diminishing  supply  from  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Russia.  That  country  has  enormous  areas  under 
forests,  but  it  has  still  greater  areas  without  it.  Its  popu¬ 
lation  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Differing  views  are  taken  of  Russia  as  to  her  capabili¬ 
ties  of  maintaining  her  export  of  timber.  Some  experts, 
say  that  her  resources  are  inexhaustible,  others  doubt  it. 
My  own  opinion,  having  weighed  the  evidence  on  both 
sides,  is  that  Russia  is  a  somewhat  doubtful  factor.  At 
any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  demand  is  increas¬ 
ing  year  by  year,  and  that  other  European  countries  must 
reduce  their  exports.  Then,  as  to  North  America,  the- 
United  States  are  no  longer  areal  exporting  country,  because 
they  import  already  more  from  Canada  than  they  export. 
Thus  we  are  reduced  to  Canada  for  making  good  the  defici¬ 
ency  in  Europe.  That  country  is  supposed  to  have  about 
266  million  acres  of  timber  lands,  ancl  she  could,  no  doubt, 
supply  the  rest  of  the  world  with  the  necessary  coniferou'- 
timber,  if  her  forests  were  managed  in  a  rational  manner, 
instead  of  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 
There  are  peculiar  conditions  of  the  timber  trade,  and  the 
great  destruction  wrought  by  forest  fires,  to  be  taken  into, 
account.  In  summing  up  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may, 
therefore,  be  said  (1)  that  we  require  enormous  and  ever- 
increasing  quantities  of  timber,  (2)  that  the  prices  in  future 
are  likely  to  be  higher  than  in  the  past,  (3)  that  supplies 
from  outside  rest  on  a  very  unsafe  basis,  (4)  that  the  increase 
of  the  afforested  area  in  this  country,  especially  by  utilising 
the  waste  lands,  is  sure  to  lead  to  an  increased  demand  for 
labour. 

Steps  to  be  taken  in  this  Count ky. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  must  look  about  and  see  what 
we  can  do  for  ourselves  in  these  islands.  A  detailed  exami¬ 
nation  shows  that  we  have  plenty  of  land  available  for 
extended  afforestation.  There  are  altogether  some  25 
million  acres,  or  30  per  cent.,  of  the  land  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  which  is  either  lying  waste  altogether  or  used 
for  rough  grazing,  apart  from  their  value  as  shooting 
grounds.  It  is,  no  doubt,  difficult  to  estimate  the  actual 
returns  yielded  by  these  lands  ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  I  am 
within  the  mark  when  I  say  it  is  less  than  one  shilling  an 
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acre  all  round.  Some  of  the  lands  maj'  yield  up  to  half  a 
crown,  but  enormous  areas  yield  considerably  below  a 
shilling,  even  down  to  threepence  an  acre.  We  may  safely 
say,  then,  that  there  is  no  lack  of  land  obtainable  at 
reasonable  and  even  low  rates. 

As  regards  the  climate,  there  is  practically  nothing 
better  to  be  desired,  as  far  as  the  production  of  timber  is 
concerned,  however  unpleasant  it  may  be  in  other  respects. 
We  have,  generally  speaking,  mild  winters  and  cool 
summers.  Of  rain  we  have  plenty,  often  too  much,  while 
snow  and  ice  are  not  nearly  so  frequent  as  in  other  northern 
European  countries.  Unfortunately,  of  gales  and  strong 
wunds  we  have  more  than  a  fair  share,  but  with  proper 
management  their  injurious  effect  upon  forest  growth  can 
be  considerably  reduced.  On  the  whole  our  climate,  at  any 
rate  up  to  the  centre  of  Scotland,  though  it  may  not  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  great  portion  of  France,  compares  very 
favourably  with  that  of  Germany,  and  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason,  in  this  resoect,  why  we  should  not  grow  as  good 
timber  here  as  is  done  in  Germany.  At  any  rate  our 
climate  is  considerably  more  favourable  than  that  of 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  North  Russia,  whence  we  import 
some  6  million  tons  of  timber  a  year. 

If  home-grown  timber  has  hitherto  been  considered 
inferior  to  timber  imnorted  from  those  three  countries,  it 
is  due,  not  to  tlie  climate,  but  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  grown.  Conifers  have  been  too  heavily  thinned 
while  young,  so  that  they  yielded  knotty  timber  with  broad 
annual  rings.  Only  let  us  grow'  our  timber  in  the  manner 
followed  by  Germany  and  France,  the  countries  which  share 
the  honour  of  having  developed  the  science  and  art  of 
forestry,  and  we  shall  produce  the  same  quality  of  Scots 
Pine  (the  red  deal  of  the  Baltic’)  and  Norway  Spruce  (the 
white  deal  of  the  Baltic)  as  that  now  imported  into  this 
country.  It  is  the  non-observance  in  this  country  of  good 
sylviculture  which  is  at  fault,  and  not  the  climate.  As 
regards  hard  woods,  and  especially  Oak,  it  is  asserted  by 
leading  timber  merchants  that  the  quality  of  British-grown 
timber  is  actually  superior  to  that  imported  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  but  that  the  latter  comes  to  us  in  better  shaped 
cleaner  pieces,  which  again  indicates  faulty  sylviculture  in 
this  country.  On  the  whole  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  we  can  produce  just  as  good  timber  in  this  country  as 
that  now  imported  from  other  European  countries,  provided 
we  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  teach  our  land 
agents  and  foresters  correct  sylvicultural  methods. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  expect  immediate  results 
in  all  cases.  In  only  too  many  instances  the  land  has 
suffered  in  yield  capacity  owing  to  continued  exposure  and 
the  subsequent  dissipation  of  all  organic  matter.  In  such 
cases  there  will  be  some  difficulty  in  the  beginning,  but  if 
once  more  a  suitable  forest  crop  has  been  established  on 
the  areas,  the  producing  powers  of  the  land  will  increase  in 
the  same  degree  as  organic  matter  accumulates  in  the  soil. 
The  loss  of  increment  in  the  beginning  is  a  penalty  which 
we  shall  have  to  pay  for  neglect  in  the  past. 

FlN.-VNCI.iL  AspKCT  of  BRITISH  FORESTRY. 

The  next  question  you  are  likely  to  ask  me  is  “  Will  it 
pay  to  put  land  under  forest  in  this  country  ?  ”  In  answer¬ 
ing  that  question  we  meet  great  difficulty.  Most  naturally 
you  would  say  “  Let  us  inquire  what  the  results  of  forestry 
have  been  so  far.”  That  inquiry  would  lead  to  disappoint¬ 
ing  results,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain,  in  this  country,  data  which  would  conclu¬ 
sively  prove  the  case  either  one  way  or  the  other  ;  and, 
secondly,  we  can  only  estimate  what  the  effect  would  be  if 
rational  sylvicultural  methods  were  applied  to  the  industry, 
accompanied  by  a  more  systematic  management. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  I  must  point  out  that  those 
data  w'hich  are  available  are  almost  invariably  vitiated  by 
the  fact  that  many  items  are  included  under  expenses  which 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  forestry  by  itself.  For 
instance,  you  find  heavy  payments  for  fences  which  ought  to 
be  charged  against  shooting  rents  or  enjoyment  of  the 
chase,  or  even  against  the  cultivation  of  adjoining  land,  to 
keep  the  cattle  out  of  the  woods.  In  other  cases,  fancy 
roads  are  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietor.  As 
regards  the  second  point,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  returns  might  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases  be 
doubled  by  following  the  rules  of  rational  sylviculture  and 


by  systematic  management.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  point. 

The  Experience  of  Saxony. 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  which  has 
such  complete  records  about  the  past  management  of  woods 
as  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  That  State  possesses  428,000 
acres  of  Government  forests,  which  occupy  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  land,  less  of  the  first  and  more  of  the  last.  The 
forests  go  up  to  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  systematic 
management  of  these  forests  was  commenced  rather  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  we  have  authentic  records 
since  the  year  1817  which  show  that  the  yield  in  wood  in 
1817  was  61  cubic  feet  per  acre,  and  in  1893  it  was  92  cubic 
feet,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  the 
growing  stock  in  1844  amounted  to  2173  cubic  feet  per  acre, 
and  in  1893  to  2658  cubic  feet,  or  an  increase  of  22  per  cent. 
The  net  return,  after  paying  for  all  items  of  expenditure, 
amounts  to — In  1817-26,  4s.  per  acre  ;  1827-36,  4.2s  ;  1837-46, 
4.7s.  ;  1847-53,  6.3s.  ;  1854-63,  10s.  j  1864-73,  14.8s.  ;  1874-83, 
17.5s.  ;  1884-93,  18.4s.  ;  in  1900,  22.5s.  It  has,  of  course,  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  average  value  per  cubic  foot  of 
wood  in  1817  was  2.1  pence,  and  in  1900  it  was  4.5  pence, 
equal  to  an  increase  of  114  per  cent.  But  the  increase  of 
net  receipts  was  463  per  cent.,  or  four  times  greater  than 
the  increase  in  the  value  per  cubic  foot  of  wood,  due  to 
improved  management.  Remember,  these  figures  refer  to 
the  whole  of  the  Saxon  State  forests,  and  not  to  any  speci¬ 
ally  picked  out  case.  There  are  forest  districts  in  Saxony 
which  give  double  the  above-mentioned  net  revenue. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Certificated  Plants. 


The  Genus  Primula— contij.Merf, 

Primula  Sieboldi. — It  was  in  the  early  sixties  that  there 
came  to  this  country,  as  one  of  the  results  of  thci  late  Mr.  John 
Gould  Veitch’s  visit  to  Japan,  some  fine  Primroses  repre.senting 
greatly  improved  forms  of  P.  cortusoides,  and  originally  known 
as  P.  cortusoides  amoena.  It  being  di.scovered  eventually  that 
Siebold  was  the  first  to  bring  the  type  to  notice,  it  was  re-named 
P.  Sieboldi:  it  had  large,  deep  rosy  flowers,  the  segments 
rounded  and  of  a  bright,  deep  rosy  colour.  This  received  a 
second-class  certificate  in  April,  1864,  under  the  name  of 
P.  cortusoides  amoena,  and  a  year  after  it  obtained  a  first-class 
certificate.  I  may  state  in  passing  that  the  Floi'al  Committee 
long  since  gave  up  the  questionable  practice  of  awarding  certifi¬ 
cates  of  the  second  class,  whereby  many  things  good  in  them- 
selvets  were  branded  as  second-rate.  With  the  type  came  alba, 
a  white  laciniated  floiver ;  albida,  blush  white;  and 
grandiflora,  having  a  creamy  surface  and  a  rosy  reverse;  these 
also  were  awarded  first-class  certificates  in  1865.  These  all  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Two  later  introductions  from  the  .same  firm  were  .striata,  in 
1868,  a  pale  ground  flower  with  slight  rosy  violet  stripes  ;  and 
in  1869  lilacina,  a  pretty  pale  lilac  form ;  both  receiving  certifi¬ 
cates  of  merit.  About  1874,  my  brother,  Mr.  A.  Dean,  was 
successful  in  obtaining  seed  from  some  of  the  best  varieties  by 
cro.ss-fertilising  them  at  my  seed  grounds,  then  at  Bedfont,  and 
at  the  .same  time  Mr.  James  Allen,  of  Shepton  Mallet,  Somerset, 
was  equally  fortunate.  Such  varieties  a.s  coerulea  alba, 
laciniata,  maxima,  purpurea,  and  others  raised  at  Bedfont 
received  first-class  certificates  of  merit.  Mr.  Geo.  Geggie,  a 
nurseryman  in  the  north  of  England,  also  proved  successful  as  a 
cross-fertili.ser,  and  during  the  eighties  he  obtained  certificates 
of  merit  for  Brilliant,  crimson;  and  Purity,  white. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighties  and  in  the  early  nineties,  Messrs. 
Ryder  and  Son,  of  Sale,  had  obtained  new  varieties,  and  secured 
awards  of  merit  for  Alba  Magnifica,  wdiite  ;  Bruce  Findlay,  rosy 
crimson;  Distinction,  rose  flaked  with  white;  General  Gordon, 
pale  pink;  Mi.ss  Nellie  Barnard,  ro.sy  blush;  Mr.  Ryder,  white, 
with  rosy  reverse;  and  Queen  of  Whites.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware 
obtained  a  certificate  of  merit  for  Ware’s  White  a  year  or  two 
previously.  Since  1890  no  new  additions  have  been  made,  and, 
indeed,  the  race  appears  to  have  gone  much  out  of  cultivation. 
The  type  P.  Sieboldi  remains  one  of  the  best,  and  when 
Mr.  Charles  .Iordan  was  the  superintendent  in  the  Regent’s 
Park  he  used  it  largely  and  with  excellent  effect  during  the 
spring  months.  • 

The  pretty  free  flowering  P.  floribunda  obtained  a  certificate 
of  merit  in  1886,  when  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Wares  Some  pale 
coloured  varieties  have  been  produced  from  seeds,  though  the 
range  of  shades  is  a  veiy  limited  cue,  a  variety  of  a  pale  h'liion 
colour  being  tlie  best  known,  but  a  decided  advance  has  been 
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made  in  P.  Kewensis.  obtained  from  a  crovss  made  at  Kew 
between  P.  floribnnda  and  P.  verticillata ;  the  result,  a  large 
flowered  form  of  great  beauty,  nhich  obtained  a  certificate  of 
merit  two  years  ago.  P.  japonica,  introduced  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Bull  and  certificated  in  1871  with  its  variety,  lilacina,  is 
a  hand.so'ine  spt’cies ;  its  true  liome  is  at  the  base  of  rockwork 
where^there  is  some  moisture.  The  dwarf  P.  rosea,  certificated 
in  1879,  has  produced  a  large  flowered  variety,  and,  like 
P.  japonica,  it  is  a  moisture  loving  plant. 

P.  Sikkimensis,  a  pleasing  subject  for  pot  culture,  obtained 
a  certificate  in  1879,  and  in  1884  an  American  species, 
P.  Rusbyi,  but  it  was  found  difficult  to  cultivate  in  this  country ; 
of  the  P.  denticulata  type.  Capitata  in  two  or  three  forms 
obtained  certificates,  also  purpurea,  and,  I  think,  Clashmoriana. 
The  pretty  white  P.  nivalis  has  given  no  progeny  that  is  wdiite 
flowered;  P.  ciliata  has  produced  five  intermediate  forms,  as  also 
has  P.  vi.scosa.  P.  Trailli,  which  obtained  an  award  of  merit 
when  shown  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  in  1897,  is  a  synonym  of 
P.  involucrata,  and  the  former  specific  name  of  Traiii  should  he 
abandoned. — R.  Dean,  V.M.H. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Gardeners  and  the  Study  of  Botany. 

We  long  for  the  time  when  all  gardeners  shall  have  some 
knowledge  of  botany,  but  how  many  are  there  who  regard 
])otany  tor  young  gardeners  as  all  nonsen.se?  In  Boston  (Mass.) 
recently  a  florist  said  “that  gardeners  did  not  need  botany  and 
could  not  afford  to  waste  time  on  it,  his  experience  being  that 
a  good  gardener  and  a  good  botanist  were  rarely  found  in  one 
individual.  The  man  who  ran  too  much  to  botany  was  generally 
a  mighty  poor  gardener.”  No  sane  person,  howevej-,  desires  a 
working  gardener  to  carry  his  botanical  .studies  up  to  Stage  II. 
of  Honours  unless  the  many  other  kindred  sciences  have  been 
studied  at  least  in  their  elementary  stages ;  but  the  man  who 
said  that  botany  was  not  helpful  simply  spoke  out  of  ignorance, 
and  we  make  ])old  to  suggest  that  he  had  never  seen  within  the 
covers  of  Profes.sor  L.  H.  llailey’s  “  Elementary  Botany,”  which 
is  a  practical  guide  for  the  horticulturi.st  from  end  to  end. 

The  slothful  in  the  ranks  of  under-gardeners  can  unfortu¬ 
nately  sometimes  point  to  certain  .so-called  scientific  gardeners 
wdiose  efforts,  looked  at  in  the  proper  light,  show'  all  too  clearly 
that  wdth  them  “  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.” 
But  the  untrained  mind  is  unable  to  comprehend  out  of  w'hat 
the  failures  arose,  for  one  may  see  the  results  but  miss  the 
cause.  The  indolent  and  the  pe.ssimistic  will  always  abide,  but 
perhaps  their  numbers  are  growing  less. 

Do  the  critics  ever  consider  whether  botany  has  not  come 
to  their  assi.stance,  even  though  they  knew'  it  not?  Are  the 
benefits  and  necessities  of  the  double-graft  in  certain  varieties 
of  Pear  trees  not  explainable  from  the  physiological  laws  of 
botany?  Would  the  plant  propagator  not  derive  benefit  from 
a  study  of  such  a  work  as  Professor  Lucien  Daniel’s  newly  pub¬ 
lished  book  entitled  “  The  Theory  of  Functional  Capacity  and 
its  Results  in  Agriculture”?  Have  not  experimentalists  Avho 
combine  a  knowledge  of  botany  w  ith  that  of  horticultui-e  .shown 
that  fruit  planters  have  sometimes  themselves  to  blame  for 
partial  or  total  failures  of  their  crops,  by  their  neglect  to 
intermix  different  varieties,  or,  say,  a  line  of  one  variety  (noted 
for  its  pollen-producing  properties)  betwixt  the  lines  of  others 
(all  of  one  kind)  flanking  it  on  either  side,  and  Avhose  pollen¬ 
bearing  property  is  weak?  Is  it  not  the  case  that  botany  has 
strengthened  the  horticulturist  in  this  case? 

And  nowadays,  wdien  the  hybridising  and  cro.ssing  of  plants 
are  such  important  national  factors  (not  merely  sectional,  but 
vational),  how'  can  any  gardener  stand  up  before  his  fellow's 
and  .say  botany  is  useless?  We  could  go  on  choosing  in.stances 
to  shoAV  the  especial  advantages  derivable  from  an  under- 
st.anding  of  the  elementary  features  of  the  .science  of  botany, 
but  these  few  random  references  may  .suffice.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  with  increasing  competition  in  all  ranks 
the  best  equipped  men  are  surely  the  most  likely  to  succeed, 
and  botany  is  certainly  an  adjunct  to  the  gardening  practi¬ 
tioner,  who.se  aim  oiight  not  only  to  be  successful  culture,  but 
the  advancement  of  his  profession  and  his  country’s  interests.  ■ 

- - 

Turning  Gravel  Walks. — Garden  walks  or  paths  pre¬ 
viously  w'ell  made  w-itli  a  good  thickness  of  fine  gravel  may 
readily  be  made  fresh  and  new'  by  the  proce,ss  of  turning. 
Weeds  and  mossy  growths  are  thus  easily  disposed  of,  and  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  of  regulating  hollows  and  giving  a  proper 
fall  to  the  path.  Drains  must  be  examined,  clearing  away 
deposits  of  sand  or  stones.  Pa.ss  a  heai'y  roller  over  the  work 
immediately  the  gravel  is  .so  dry  that  the  surface  does  not  stick 
to  the  roller.  Should  the  gravel  be  scanty,  the  fine  matei’ial 
ai'nilable  net  covering  the  rough,  a  thin  layer  of  fresh  may  be 
introduced. 


Cypripedium  tessellatum  porphyreum. 

This  hybrid  from  t‘.  concolor  and  C.  barbatum  is  scai’ce,  but 
it  is  both  an  interesting  and  beautiful  flower.  The  ground  colour 
of  the  flower  is  pale  yelloiv  suffused  with  bright  rosy-purple,  and 
in  shape  the  floivers  are  intermediate  between  the  parents,  as 
our  illustration  shows.  Plants  are  obtainable,  wo  believe, 
through  certain  trade  sources. 

Cultural  Notes:  Odontoglossum  citrosmum— Sophronitis 

grandiflora. 

A  little  sunshine  would  be  of  very  great  value  to  our  orchids 
now,  for  they  have  had  little  enough  of  it  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  It  w'ould  be  of  immense  benefit  even  to  the  cool  section, 
such  as  Odontoglossums  and  similar  plants,  while  all  the  tropical 
species  are  simply  pining  for  it.  Still,  it  is  necessary  that  sun¬ 
light  after  a  dull  time,  like  food  to  a  starving  man,  .should  only 
be  allowed  in  small  quantities  at  first;  and  although  at  present 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  too  much,  it  is  w'ell  to  be  prepared  in  the 
beginning  of  February  with  the  blinds. 

When  these  have  been  stored  away  during  winter  they  must 
be  got  out  and  repaired,  if  necessary,  all  requisite  cords  renewed, 
and  the  pulleys  and  fastenings  seen  to.  When  fixed  one  feels 
more  comfortable,  for  a  sudden  bright  bur.st  of  sun  in  early 
spring  has  before  now  played  havoc  with  young  tender  growths 
of  .such  species  as  Dendrobiums.  But  they  must  not,  of  course, 
be  run  down  as  a  safeguard  against  this  and  kept  down  ;  only 
for  a  very  few'  minutes  is  it  necessary  in  mo.st  cases,  while  on 
bright  days  the  iilants  will  only  need  screening  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  young  shoots  on  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  are  getting 
W'ell  advanced,  but  no  water  must  be  given  as  yet.  As  soon  as 
the  tip  of  the  flower  spike  can  be  di.stinctly  .seen,  then  let  the 
roots  have  a  thorough  soaking,  but  not  before,  or  the  chances 
are  that  many  of  the  bulbs  will  fail  to  flower.  The  shrivelling  of 
the  bulbs  that  takes  place  need  not  be  taken  any  notice  of,  for 
as  soon  as  w'ater  is  applied  they  plump  up  again.  The  first 
w'atering  .should  be  a  thorough  one.  Take  the  plants  dow'n  one 
by  one  and  dip  them  in  a  pail  or  tank,  keeping  them  submerged 
until  every  particle  of  the  compost  is  moistened.  After  this 
soaking  the  flow'er  spikes  lengthen  w'ith  great  rapidity. 

The  flowers  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora  are  I'ery  large  in  com¬ 
parison  w  ith  the  bulbs  that  produce  them,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
keep  them  on  the  plants  until  they  fade  unless  they  are  in  the 
very  best  of  health.  When  the  blossoms  are  removed  the  speci¬ 
mens  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  placed,  if  possible,  in 
a  house  slightly  Avarmer  than  that  in  Avhich  they  have  been. 
This  Avill  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  regaining  their  strength. 
Should  there  be  any  loosene.'^s  about  the  base  of  the  bulbs  a  little 
ueAv  compost  may  be  added  AA'hen  required. — H.  R.  R. 

Orchids  at  Cheltenham. 

Mr.  James  Cypher’s  orchids  are  ahvays  well  Avorth  going  a 
long  Avay  to  .see,  so  Avith  the  time  at  my  disposal  the  short  run 
from  Gloucester  to  Cheltenham  was  a  mere  detail,  the  Midland 
Railway  landing  almost  at  Mr.  Cypher’s  door.  Such  a  floral 
feast  as  aAvaited  me  can  scarcely  be  done  justice  to  in  a  fcAV 
hurried  notes.  The  first  house  Ave  came  to  Avas  occupied  chiefly 
Avith  Odontoglossums  and  Masdevallias.  Of  the  former  there 
Avere  .some  fine  examples  of  O.  crispum,  O.  Andensonianum,  O. 
polyxanthum,  O.  Pescatorei  (almo.st  a  pure  Avhite),  O.  Madrense. 
In  contrast  to  the  paler  shacles  of  the  Odontoglo.ssums  Avere  the 
Avarmer  coloured  MasdeA^allias,  including  M.  Veitchiana  grandi¬ 
flora,  scarlet;  Heathi,  crimson;  Hinkseana,  yelloAv;  and  Schro- 
deriana,  purple  and  yclloAv.  The  Cypripediums  in  full  floAver 
Avere  a  sight  to  be  remembered.  Very  striking  Avas  C.  insigne 
Harefield  Hall  variety,  C.  i.  Sanderae,  and  C.  i.  Sanderianum 
(pale  green).  C.  Leeanum  aureum,  C.  L.  Cypher’s  variety,  C.  L. 
Bourtoni,  C.  L.  Burfordense,  and  C.  L.  giganteum  Avere  all  in 
fine  form  ;  as  Avere  x  Mons.  le  Curie,  C.  x  Pitcherianum, 
C.  X  T.  B.  HayAA'ood  (a  large,  light  coloured  variety),  C.  Roezli, 
C.  Sallieri  Hyeanum,  and  C.  Spieerianum. 

Laelia  anceps  in  several  varieties  looked  most  promising,  but 
Avere  not  yet  in  full  bloom.  Lfclio-cattleya  x  Myra  Charles- 
Avorthi,  Avith  crimson  lip  and  Indian-red  sepals,  is  rather  a  strik¬ 
ing  variety.  Of  Oncidiums,  Krameri  at  once  caught  the  eye, 
AA'hile  O.  Cavendishianum,  Avith  its  large  pale  yellow'  blossoms, 
Avas  also  beautiful,  and  O.  tigrinum  stood  out  well. 

A  large  house  full  of  Cattleyas  resting,  but  looking  the  Aery 
picture  of  health,  garm  promise  of  a  grand  di.splay  in  due  season. 
Vanda  cserulea,  Avith  its  pale  blue  floAvers,  looked  very  dainty 
and  .SAA  cet ;  and,  by  Avay  of  contrast,  there  Avere  Epidendrum  x 
James  O’Brien  (dark  crimson),  Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  and  Z. 
crinitum,  each  in  full  bloom.  Amongst  a  set  of  seedlings  in 
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one  house  Cypripedium  x  Maudise  took  my  fancy  immensely, 
the  hloom  being  clear  pale  green  and  nhite,  very  chaste  indeed. 
At  present  the  price  is  o/i/i/  fifty  guineas,  so  I  had  to  admire  and 
walk  on.  I  looked  enviously  at  Mr.  Cypher’s  well  known  speci¬ 
men  and  trained  plants,  snugly  ensconsed  in  their  winter 
quarters.  A  fine  batch  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lori’aine  and 
Turnford  Hall  variety  made  a  brave  display  of  colour. 

I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  Moschosma  riparium,  a  new  green¬ 
house  plant,  which  may  best  be  described  a.s  a  pale  lavender 
(almost  white)  Spiraea  as  regards  its  flowers,  which  last  well  in 
a  cut  state.  It  is  said  to  be  of  easy  growth,  and  is  sure  to 
become  very  popular.  I  came  away  highly  delighted  with  my 
A'isit  and  the  all-round  courte.sy  of  Mr.  C’ypher  and  his  assistants, 
and  would  strongly  advise  the  readers  of  the  Journal  not  to 
miss  the  chance  of  a  visit  to  Mr.  Cypher’s  nur.sery  if  ever  it 
comes  their  way. — A.  H. 


Trees  and  Plants  of  Fancy, 


Some  centuries  ago  naturalists  occasionally  exercised  the 
faculty  of  imagination,  inventing  .strange  stories  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life;  they  depicted  curious  forms  which  had  no 
existence.  So  far  they  were  fortunate  ;  they  generally  got  their 
narratives  credited,  even  when  they  were  absurd  or  contradic¬ 
tory.  In  this  age,  these  naturalists  would  not  have  fared  as  well : 
people  would  have  applied  the  “  search  light,”  being  more 
investigative  for  the  most  part.  Certainly  we  have  exceptions. 
The  readiness  with  which  the  puffing  advertisements  of  many 
patent  medicines  are  accepted  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  midst 
of  prevalent  scepticism.  But  returning  to  the  ancients,  if  we 
ask  wonderingly,  “  Why  did  they  produce  such  extraordinary 
tales we  find  an  answer  in  the  love  of  what  was  marvellous, 
and  their  ignorance  concerning  the  formation  of  animals  and 
plants.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  they  were  prompted  by  a 
love  of  hoaxing,  but  there  would  have  been  no  advantage  in 
devising  marvellous  nari’atives,  unless  they  were  told  to  others. 

Occasionally,  not  .satisfied  with  mere  de.scription,  the  pencil 
Avas  employed  to  represent  .strange  figures.  Still,  after  all,  the 
early  naturalists  were  pioneers  of  truth ;  if  they  dealt  in 
chimeras,  they  also  recorded  many  facts.  Perhaps  tlie  story  of 
the  presumed  origin  of  the  barnacle  goose  is  one  that  can  hardly 
be  matched  in  oddity.  The  name  is  spelt  “  bernacle  ”  in  most 
modern  books.  According  to  this  description,  vouched  for 
seriously,  the  goo.se  was  developed  from  the  buds  of  a  tree. 
W'e  do  not  like  to  feel  suspicious  of  .such  a  Avorthy  naturalist  as 
old  Gerarde,  and  Ave  can  onlj'  say  that,  if  he  Avas  not  fibbing,  he 
must  have  been  under  some  delusion. 

He  is  quite  circumstantial,  and  tells  us  that  ho  saAv  upon  an 
island  near  Lancashire  some  diw,  old.  and  decayed  trees  cast  up 
by  the  Avaves,  covered  Avith  spume  or  froth.  From  this  froth 
are  deA'eloped  shellfish  rather  like  mussels,  but  Avhite.  These 
hang  for  a  time;  at  last  they  open,  and  cut  of  them  comes  Avhat 
reseinbles  a  piece  of  lace  or  .string.  Then  this  divides,  forming 
the  legs;  next  the  body  appears;  lastly  the  bird  hangs  by  the 
bill,  and  falls  into  the  Avater!  Afterwards  it  grows  feathers, 
and  appears  as  a  AvaterfoAvl,  black  and  Avhite,  rather  le.ss  than  a 
goose.  He  A\as  right  enough  so  far  as  that  shells  did  occur 
amongst  such  debris,  but  not  bred  from  the  Avood.  This  story, 
hoveever,  had  been  told  long  before  the  time  of  Gerarde.  Some 
said  such  geese  came  from  a  liAung  tree  that  grow  on  the  sea 
edge;  it  Avas  actually  figured  shoAving  the  little  geese  dropping 
from  the  buds;  they  gave  it  a  Latin  name,  calling  it  Anseres 
arborci.  The  old  draAving  represents  a  tree  Avith  small  pinnated 
leaves;  it  looks  rather  like  a  Robinia.  This  freak  of  fancy  held 
its  ground  after  the  Royal  Society  Avas  started,  for  it  publi.shed 
in  the  “  Transactions  of  1677  ”  an  account  of  Avhat  Sir  Robert 
Murray  supposed  he  saAv  in  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland, 
but  he'  seems  to  describe  a  smaller  species  as  one  produced  from 
trees. 

Akin  to  this  legend  Avas  the  story  of  the  oyster  tree,  Avhich 
Bishop  FleetAvood,  in  1707.  mentions  as  occurring  at  Guada 
Coupe,  from  the  branches  of  Avhich  each  year  are  produced  little 
OA'.sters  about  the  size  of  a  croAvu  piece.  He  has  an  explanation  of 
the  .supposed  dovelopment :  the  branches  sometimes  dip  into  the 
AA-ater,  since  the  tree  groAAAS  close  to  the  sea.  Therefore,  says  he. 
the  spaAvn  of  oysters  is  deposited  on  the  boughs;  they  hatch  and 
live  upon  the  tree,  getting  an  occasional  dip  into  the  briny. 
Kircher  reported  a  Chili  tree,  from  the  leaves  of  Avhicli  small 
Avorms  came.  Avhich  grcAv  afteiuA-ards  to  serpents;  and  he  also 
names  a  plant.  Catopa,  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  the  leaves  of 
Avhicli,  Avhen  they  fell  off,  developed  into  butterflies.  In  our 
oAvn  country  an  observer  declared  he  had  visited  some  Avells  near 
Rugby,  about  which  grcAV  certain  trees  that  from  time  to  time 
dropped  tAvigs  and  fragments  of  branches  into  the  avcHs.  These, 
Avhen  taken  out,  proved  to  be  stony,  and  had  poAver  to  cure 
diseases. 

Then  avc  have  Sir  John  Maundeville’.s  tale  concerning  a 
strange  plant  of  Tartary,  aaIucIi.  upon  cutting  open  Avhat  he 
calls  the  fruit,  di.scloscs'  a  “little  beast,’'  resembling  a  lamb. 


flesh,  blood  and  bone,  Avliich  people  ate.  Parkinson  stated  that 
there  Avas  a  plant  of  the  northern  regions  that  originated  the 
fable,  a  species  of  Pol.ypody,  having  a  decumbent  root,  clotherl 
Avith  soft  yelloAV  hair. 

Possibly  the  legend  of  the  “  herb  of  gold  ”  did  refer  to  some 
plant  AA  hich  had  a  spike  of  golden  floAvers,  but  Ave  have  no  clue 
to  the  species.  A  variety  of  magical  properties  Avere  a.scribed 
to  it,  one  of  these  being  that,  if  rightly  gathered,  it  enabled 
people  to  understand  the  language  of  beast  or  bird.  To  cut  it 
Avith  a  .steel  implement  Avas  dangerous ;  it  had  to  be  gathered 
by  a  person  attired  in  Avhite  and  bare-footed.  Curious,  again, 
Avere  the  stories  about  aa  hat  AA  cre  called  bleeding  trees.  It  Avas 
believed  that  trees  associated  Avith  .some  murder  or  suicide 
Avould,  years  after  the  event,  noAv  and  then  discharge  blood 
from  the  trunk  or  roots.  Whether  the  story  of  the  blasting 
Avort  or  springAvoi’t  of  Germany  did  belong  to  .some  actual  plant 
it  is  difficult  to  .say,  but  no  species  CAmr  had  its  mysterious 
poAA'ers,  believed  in  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Pliny.  Any  lock 
or  bolt  touched  Avith  the  plant  Avould  at  once  yield,  but  it  Avas 
not  easy  to  obtain,  except  by  the  help  of  the  Avoodpecker.  You 
Avore  told  to  look  out  for  a  nest  of  this  bird  and  plug  it  up  Avith 
Avood.  At  once  the  Avoodpecker  goes  after  the  springAVort, 
When  it  holds  this  before  the  nest  the  Avood  flies  out  in  a 
moment,  and  the  plant  may  be  picked  up — so  they  .said. 

As  Ave  might  expect,  amongst  the  nations  of  antiquity 
traditions  are  frequent  about  the  Tree  of  Life  and  the  Tree  ^^f 
Kuoaa  ledge.  Both  are  represented,  or  at  least  supposed  to  be, 
in  early  sculptures  of  Egypt  and  As.syria.  Most  import  attached 
to  the  Tree  of  Life,  symbol  of  all  created  things,  and  one  fur¬ 
nishing  food  to  the  gods.  Its  usual  figure  is  thought  to 
resemble  a  species  of  Fig.  Opinions  differ  about  the  Tree  of 
KnoAvledge  ;  some  suppose  the  figure  of  the  fruit  represents  an 
Apple,  others  call  it  a  Citron.  The  Apple  is  certainly  connected 
Avith  many  more  legends  than  is  the  Citron.  One  of  the  charms 
of  the  fabled  Islands  of  the  Ble.st  Avas  their  groAms  or  orchards 


of  Apples.  Again,  there  Avas  the  .story  of  trees  Avhich  were  .‘^aid 
to  bear  Apples  of  actual  gold,  not  merely  golden  hued.  Other 
trees  of  this  kind  Avere  fabled  to  exist,  the  perfume  of  the  fniit 
being  so  reviving  that  it  Avould  restore  the  sick  to  iieAv  health. 
Fancy  told  of  Apples,  too,  Avhich  conferred  upon  their  liappy 
di.scoverer  the  poAvers  of  melody  or  poetry. 

Folks  attributed  curious  influences  to  the  seed  or  spores  of 
the  common  Bracken,  the  possesASor  of  Avhich,  if  he  gathered 
it  at  the  proper  sea.son,  could  make  himself  invisible,  and  find 
out  my.sterious  .secrets.  Experiments  Avith  this  plant,  hoAvever. 
ended  in  di.sappointmcnt ;  hence  arose  a  legend  that  Avhere  ferns 
greAv,  by  research  i>eople  might  get  seed  from  another  species, 
both  magical  and  rare.  Puck,  it  A\as  supposed  might  give  the 
person  a  bag  of  gold  aa  Iio  succeeded  in  his  search,  though  he  had 
to  undergo  sundiy  perils  from  evil  spirits,  Avhich  Avould  be  Avorse 
than  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  police  to  get  hold  of  mouthy 
hidden  by  some  proprietors  of  periodicals !  It  Avas  fancied  to 
bear  a  blue  floAver  at  midsummer  .some  said  at  Michaelma.s — 
immediately  succeeded  by  seeds  of  a  liright  yelloAV. — J.  B.  S.  C’. 
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The  Winter  Moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata). 


Probably  tliis  is  tlie  most  pertinacious  and  malignant  insect 
that  the  British  fruit  grower  has  to  combat.  Timely  measures 
are  necessai’y,  and  not  only  that,  but  persistent  effort  "is  essential 
in  order  to  keep  the  caterpillars  from  increasing  should  eggs  have 
unfortunately  been  laid  in  spite  of  greasy  bands  attached  round 
the  stems  of  the  trees.  The  wingless  females  and  winged  males 
appear  as  early  as  the  middle  of  October,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  on  the  “sticky  bands”  till  even  April,  for  about  the  end  of 
March  the  sirring  brood  of  the  Winter  Moth  appears,  and  also 
the  wingless  females  of  the  March  Moth.  It  is  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  re-grease  the  bands  occasionally  during  the  winter. 

normal  period  of  hatching  in  the  case  of  eggs  of  the 
Av  int0r  IVfotli  is  about-  tho  niiddlo  of  JVIarcli  (6ggs  being  mostly 
laid  by  the  end  of  December),  and  the  young  caterpillars  (or 
larvae)  do  enormous  damage  if  left  unchecked  in  their  depreda¬ 
tions  upon  the  growing  buds  and  leaves.  In  bad  infestations 


Female  (wingless).  Male  (winged). 

The  Winter  Moth. 


they  may  entirely,  strip  trees  of  their  foliage.  To  destroy  egg 
colonies  and  larvae  where  only  small  orchards  or  fruit  gardens) 
require  to  be  treated,  a  kerosine  emulsion  is  recommended. 
Where  broad-scale  treatment  has  to  be  resorted  to,  at  a  paying 
rate  agaimst  the  caterpillars,  Paris  green  is  found  to  be  best. 
For  liquid  application,  i.e.,  to  be  sprayed  as  a  niLst  on  the  trees 
the  amount  recommended  is  “  not  more  than  from  2oz  to  4oz  in 
40gals  (forty)  of  water  or  |-oz  to  -Jpz  in  4  gals  of  water,  to  be 
applied  as  a  fine  spray  by  means  of  a  force-pump.” 


Book  Notices. 


A  Glossary  of  Botanic  Terms. 

This  is  the  latest  book  produced  by  Mr.  B.  Daydon  Jackson  who 
recently  retired  from  his  post  in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  and  the’ pub¬ 
lishers  are  Messrs.  Duckworth  and  Co.,  London.  Advanced  students 
of  botany  will  have  often  experienced  doubt  as  to  the  application  of 
some  botanic  terms,  or  may  liliely  enough  have  had  need  for  a 
reference  to  refresh  the  memory,  and  it  is  to  help  botanists  (amateur 
and  professional)  in  these  instances  that  this  book  has  been  furnished. 
It  will  be  an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  students  in  the  science  of  botany'. 
It  is  arranged  alphabetically,  and  three  instances  which  we  choose  will 
show  its  significance  directly ; 

Aposp'ory  (Creek  =-  seed),  suppression  of  spore-formation,  the 
prothallus  developing  direct  from  the  sexual  generation. 

ula,  pi.  Trabec  ulse  (Latin  =  a  little  beam),  a  cross-bar  ■ 
(1)  the  transverse  bars  of  the  teeth  of  the  peristome  in  mosses  •  (2) 
plates  of  tissue  forming  partial  septa  in  the  micro-sporangium  of 
I  soetes;  (3)  the  lacunar  tissue  in  Selaginella,  between  the  cortex  and 
the  central  bundle. 

Chro  mosomes.  fibrillar  bodies  of  definite  number  formed  duriim 
nuclear  division,  dividing  by  fission  into  new  groups,  and  contributing 
to  form  the  daughter  nuclei. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  6s. 


Natluie  study.  Messrs.  Duckworth  announce  that  “  Eton 
Aature-btudy  and  Observation  Lessons,”  by  M.  D.  Hill,  M.A., 
1  X  1  ’  ^'t’bb,  F.L.S.  (numerous  illustrations  from 

.''ketclie.s,  photograph.s,  Ac.)  will  be  issued  in  two  parts,  3s.  Cd. 
net  each.  I  art  I.  is  ready  \  part  II.  shortly. 


Veitch  Memorial  Fund. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  on  January  26, 
it  was  decided  to  offer  the  large  silver  medal  for  distinguished 
services  to  horticulture  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  K.C.V.O.,  in 
appreciation  of  his  munificent  gift  of  the  garden  and  estate  at 
Wisley  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society;  and  a  similar  medal 
to  Professor  Daniel,  of  Rennes,  in  recognition  of  the  valuable 
results  obtained  by  his  experimental  researches  on  grafting.  It 
was  also  decided  to  make  a  further  grant  of  £25  to  the  Bindley 
Library. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  committees  will  take  place  on  Tues¬ 
day,  February  9,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  West¬ 
minster.  The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
society  will  also  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  at  3  p.m.,  on  the  same 
date.  Fellows  attending  the  meeting  are  invited  to  inspect  the 
new  hall  now  building  in  Vincent  Square.  At  a  general  meeting 
held  on  Tuesday,  January  26,  119  new  Fellows  were  elected, 
amongst  them  being  the  Lady  Hindlip,  Lady  Wynford,  and  Sir 
John  Aird,  M.P.,  making  a  total  of  172  elected  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  year. 

Royal  Botanic  Society,  London;  Great  Exhibition. 

It  is  proposed  that  a.  horticultural  exhibition  shall  take  place  in 
the  month  of  June  this  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  in 
the  new  exhibition  grounds  of  the  society,  situated  in  the  centre 
of  their  beautiful  gardens  in  Regent’s  Park ;  the  exhibition  to  be 
open  for  one  week  or  possibly  longer.  The  proposed  scheme 
embraces  horticulture,  forestry,  botany,  educational  methods, 
Nature-study,  and  a  special  section  for  Colonial  produce.  In 
addition  to  the  exhibition,  lectures,  conferences,  and  con¬ 
versazione  are  in  course  of  arrangement.  The  President  of  the 
R.B.S.  is  Major  His  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Teck.  All 
communications  respecting  the  gardens  and  exhibitions,  Ac., 
should  be  made  to  Mr.  J.  Bryant  Sowerby,  the  Secretary. 

Professor  Sargent's  Tour. 

Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent  and  his  son,  A.  R.  Sargent,  the 
landscape  architect,  have  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  over 
six  months’  duration,  chiefly  spent  in  Russia  and  Siberia.  Leaving 
New  York  on  May  9,  the  land  of  the  Czar  was  first  entered 
on  August  1,  and  some  weeks  were  spent  in  the  Crimea.  Siberia 
was,  entered  by  the  Chita  branch  of  the  railway,  and  twenty- 
eight  days  were  spent  in  the  train.  The  vast  forests  of  Siberia, 
as  well  as  the  broad  steppes,  were  most  impressive.  Farming  in 
Siberia  is  very  primitive,  and  agricultural  implements  were  most 
crude.  W’ooden  ploughs  are  used,  drawn  by  twelve  yoke  of  oxen. 
American  implements  were  being  introduced,  however.  The  soil 
is  wonderfully  fertile,  and  with  proper  cultivation  would  easily 
suppy  the  world  with  wheat,  so  vast  is  its  area.  Many  bulbs, 
seeds,  and  dried  specimens  were  secured  in  Manchuria,  as  also  in 
Korea.  The  visit  to  Korea  was  of  special  interest,  for  it  had 
never  been  studied  by  any  botanist,  and  the  collection  of  seed.s 
and  plants  secured  there  is  expected  to  produce  some  marvellous 
varieties  unknown  to  Western  floriculture  and  arboriculture. 
Other  places  visited  included  Java,  Singapore,  and  a  call  at 
several  Chinese  ports.  Java  was  truly  named  the  garden  of  the 
world,  the  vegetation  both  there  and  in  Singapore  could  only  be 
likened  to  huge  hothouses,  or  conservatories  of  Nature,  both  thfe 
foliage  and  flowering  plants  being  magnificent.  What  impelled 
Profassor  Sargent  to  undertake  this  trip  (says  a  writer  in 
“  American  Gardening  ”)  at  his  somewhat  advanced  age  was  the 
phenomenal  success  attending  the  trip  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
and  Sons’  (London)  traveller  to  Central  China,  extending  to  the 
Chinese-Thibetan  frontier,  and  the  desire  that  America,  and  more 
especially  the  renowned  Arnold  Arboretum,  should  not  be  back¬ 
ward  in  attempting  to  secure  some  of  the  many  treasures  still 
awaiting  discovery.  As  a  result  of  the  trip,  Mr.  Sargent  sent 
home  some  8,000  specimens  of  bulbs,  seeds,  or  plants,  which 
should  yield  many  striking  novelties  for  the  adornment  of 
American  gardens. 
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The  Preposed  Gardeners’  Association. 

Discussion  has  lagged  in  nearly  all  the  gardening  papers  on 
this  subject.  Criticrsnis  alone  seemed  to  be  thought  of,  and  wo 
observe  that  the  honorary  secretary,  as  well  as  the  committee 
appointed  pro  tein.,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  “  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  materially  ahead  of  the  times.”  While  most  of  us  must 
have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  we  yet  deplore  the  fact 
that  no  tangible  organisation  exists  amongst  gardeners  to  work 
for  their  material  interests. 

British  Horticultural  Exhibits  at  St.  Louis. 

AVe  learn  that  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  and  James  Carter 
and  Co.  have  bulb  collections  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
St.  Louis.  Mr.  John  Forbes  has  Phloxes,  Messrs.  Cheat  will 
have  Dahlias,  while  Cannell  and  Sons  and  Kelway,  of  Langpert, 
have  already  prepared  their  exhibits.  Mr.  W.  Goldring  is  in 
charge  of  the  English  section  of  horticulture. 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  ♦ 

In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  at  the  instigation  of  a  Departmental 
Committee,  “  the  Board  ”  is  commencing  a  School  of  Forestry, 
and  although  there  will  only  be  twelve  students  at  the  commence¬ 
ment,  Lord  Onslow  thinks  it  wmuld  be  found  that  the  principle 
of  training  young  men  to  the  craft  of  forestry  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  that  these  foresters,  like  Kew’  gardeners,  would  find 
a  place  anywhere. 

Feltham,  Bedfont,  and  Hanworth  Horticultural  Society. 

We  have  received  the  rules  and  syllabus  of  meetings  for  the 
first  cjuarter  of  the  present  year  from  a  member  of  this  newly- 
formed  mutual  improvement  society.  The  programme  is  a  bright 
and  useful  one,  and  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  two  nights  are 
given  over  to  discussions,  without  the  reading  of  a  paper.  It  lies 
with  the  members  to  make  the  society  and  its  meetings  successful. 

*  *  Some  of  your  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  that  as  a 

re.sult  of  a  course  of  six  lectures  given  by  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  lecturer,  Mr.  Weathers,  w.hich  ended  on  January  3  last, 
we  have  formed  a  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
with  the  object  of  carrying  on  the  work.  Our  efforts  so  far  have 
been  very  successful  for  a  country  village,  as  we  already  number 
about  fifty  members.  At  the  lecture  given  by  Mr.  Whittaker  on 
Wednesday  last,  there  were  tAventy-one  members  present.  The 
subject  was  “  Onions  for  Home  U.se  and  Exhibition,”  and  rvas 
well  received,  and  also  discussed. 

The  Weather  at  Hamilton. 

More  sunshine  than  we  have  of  late  been  accustomed  to  has 
favoured  us  throughout  the  last  week.  The  temperature  mostly 
remained  high  for  the  season,  though  not  so  mild  as  the  week 
preceding.  The  latter  half  of  the  week  was  characterised  with 
high  winds,  tempered  with  passing  shower.s.  On  Friday  night  it 
culminated  into  a  gale  of  some  severity.  However,  there  is  no 
account  of  any  serious  damage  being  done  in  the  district  to  trees 
or  property  in  general.  On  Sunday  morning  the  temperature 
Avas  found  to  have  fallen  during  the  night  to  28deg  Fahr.,  and 
during  the  Avhole  day  the  frost  kept  its  hold  in  the  shade,  and  at 
night  set  for  frost  again. — D.  C. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Aisociatlon. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  as.sociation  was  held  in  Dowell’s 
Rooms  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  McHattie,  presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair.  There  Avere  nearly  100  members  present.  A 
number  of  neAV  members  Avere  proposed.  Mr.  Whytock,  of  Dal¬ 
keith  Palace  Gardens,  read  a  very  excellent  and  instructive  paper 
on  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  his  experience  in  planting 
and  groAving  them.  Mr.  AVhytock  empha.sised  the  importance  of 
planting  storm  shelter  plants  amongst  the  finer  exotic  specimens, 
and  recommended  for  this'  purpose  Austrian  and  Corsican.  Pines, 
AA’here  sites  Avere  not  much  exposed  to  Avinds,  but  in  stormy  sites 
recommended  Scots  Pine  and  Larch.  Mr.  Whytock  also  advised 
the  liberal  use  of  half-rotted  manure  and  leaves  round  the  roots, 
and  in  the  younger  stages  of  growth  the  frequent  mulching  of 
the  .surface  of  the  roots  Avith  rotted  coAvdung  and  leaf  soil.  The 
paper  Avas  listened  to  Avith  rapt  attention,  and  a  vigorous  and 
interesting  discussion  folloAved,  taken  part  in  by  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird, 
Mr.  D.  W.  Tliomson,  Mr.  Cunnison,  Mr.  Comfort,  Mr.  A. 
Mackenzie,  and  others. 


Recent  Research  in  Agriculture. 

At  the  Royal  Institution,  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly.  Lon¬ 
don,  AY.,  Mr.' A.  D.  Hall,  M.A.,  of  Rothannted,  to-day  (Thurs¬ 
day),  at  fiA’c  o’clock,  delivers  the  first  of  three  lectures  on 
“  Recent  Research  in  Agriculture.”  The  fee  for  the  course  is 
half  a  guinea. 

The  “Geological  Magazine.” 

Dr.  Henry  AAmodAvard,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Avhose  retirement  from 
the  post  he  long  held  as  keeper  of  the  geological  department  of 
the  British  Museum  took  place  a  year  or  tAAo  ago,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  fortieth  annual  volume  of  the  ‘‘  Geological  Magazine,” 
Avhich  he  founded  and  has  edited  since  its  start. 

Women  Gardeners  in  South  Africa. 

AA'e  learn  through  a  French  contemporary  that  one  of  the 
latest  pi’oject  for  the  deA’elopment  of  South  Africa  is  the 
crea:tion,  at  Pretoria,  of  a  school  of  horticulture  for  AAomen. 
The  plan  proposed  has  been  adopted  by  the  Society  of  South 
African  Colonisation. 

Trees  in  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Some  time  ago  it  AA’as  agreed  to  plant,  as  a  trial,  a  number 
of  trees  at  the  east  end  of  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  if 
these  are  found  to  thrive  (though  the  part  is  veiy  Avind-SAvept), 
and  to  cause  no  inconvenience  to  tenants  of  shops  and  offices, 
the  planting  Avill  be  carried  further. 

The  Proposed  Agricultural  College  in  the  North. 

The  scheme  for  establishing  in  Aberdeen  an  Agricultural 
College  for  the  north  of  Scotland  came  before  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  County  Council  of  Aberdeen  on  Friday,  January 
19,  Mr.  BothAvell  presiding.  It  Avas  remitted  to  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Secondary  Education 
Committee  to  report  as  to  Avhat  proportion  of  the  residue  grant 
should  be  given  for  the  support  of  the  proposed  college.  It  Avast 
pointed  out  that  if  the  scheme  Avas  to  be  a  success,  Aberdeenshire 
must  contribute  more  than  any  neighbouring  county  from  Avhich 
aid  is  expected. 

“The  Trade  ’  and  the  Horticultural  Hall. 

We  understand  that  since  the  issue  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  report  and  the  issue  of  an  appeal  for  funds  for 
the  Horticultural  Hall  by  Baron  Schroder,  the  society’s  offices 
have  been  bombarded  Avith  letters  to  the  following  effect  :  — “  May 
I  express  a  hope  that  those  members  of  the  trade  Avho  make  such 
liberal  use  of  the  society,  either  at  the  hall,  or  at  the  Temple, 
or  Holland  House,  for  their  exhibits,  should  be  called  upon  either 
to  support  the  funds  in  a  handsome  manner  directly,  or  be  made 
to  do  so  indirectly  by  having  in  future  to  pay  for  all  space  allotted 
to  them  at  shoAvs.  For  I  have  noticed,  in  looking  over  the  sub¬ 
scription  list  for  the  neAv  hall,  that  several  Avho  are  most  constant 
and  liberal  in  their  application  for  space  for  their  exhibits  are 
equally  conspicuous  by  the  absence  of  their  names  from  the  list 
of  subscribers.” 

The  St.  Louis  Exhibition— Joseph  H.  Hadkinson. 

In  appointing  Joseph  H.  Hadkinson  superintendent  of  flori¬ 
culture  at  the  AAmrld’s  Fair,  the  management  shoAved  its  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Avork  accomplished  by  Mr.  Hadkinson  on  the  seventy 
acres  of  land  surrounding  the  palaces  of  agriculture  and  horti¬ 
culture.  When  Mr.  Hadkinson  joined  the  AA'orld’is  Fair  force 
of  Avorkers  he  Avas  made  the  head  gardener,  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Frederic  AY.  Taylor,  chief  of  the  departments  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture.  Most  of  his  domain  Avas  a  field  of  barren  yelloAV 
clay.  In  less  than  a  year  he  has  coiiA’orted  this  into  immense 
gardens.  There  are  great  laAvns  and  a  six-acre  Rose  garden. 
As  superintendent  of  floriculture  Mr.  Hadkinson  AA  ill  be  in  charge 
of  all  the  gardens  and  also  the  floAvers  displayed  i)i  the  conserva¬ 
tories,  Avhich  form  a  part  of  the  palace  of  horticulture.  Mr. 
Hadkinson  Avas  born  in  Manchester,  England.  AYhen  a  youth 
his  parents  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Nebraska.  Ho 
had  studied  in  London,  and  in  his  neAV  home  he  embarked  in  the 
nursery  business.  He  gave  that  up  to  accept  a  position  as 
instructor  in  horticulture  in  the  Ihiiversity  of  Nebraska,  under 
Chief  Taylor,  Avho  Avas  then  profes.sor  of  agriculture  at  that 
institution.  Mr.  Hadkinson  did  the  gardening  at  the  Omalui, 
exposition,  and  had  charge  of  Nebraska’s  horticulture  exhibit 
at  the  Pan-American  exposition  at  Buffalo. 
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R.H.S.  Coimniltees,  1904. 

The  lists  hereunder  furnish  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  com- 
po.sing  the  various  committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
London. 

Scientific  Committee  {ExtahlUhed  May  5th,  ISGS). 

ClTAIKMAN. 

Sir  .T.  D.  Hooker,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  F.E.S.,  Suimiiigdale. 

ViCE-Fh  AIRMEN. 

Foster.  Sir  Michael,  K.C.B.,  V.M.H.,  M.P.,  F.E.S.,  Great  Slielford, 
Gambridge. 

Masters,  Maxwell  T.,  M.l).,  F.E.S.,  &c..  Mount  Avenue,  Ealing,  AV. 
Thiselton-l)yer,  Sir  'William  T.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.E.S.,  Kew. 

Hon.  Secretary. 

Eev.  Piof.  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  80,  Holland  Park,  'W. 


Baker,  F.  .T.,  A.E.C'.S.,  Shipley  Hills,  Meopham. 

Baker,  J.  G.,  F.E.S.,  V.if.H.,  3,  Guraberland  Eoad,  Kew. 

Balfour,  Prof.  I.  B.,  F.E.S.,  V.iM.H.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
Bateson,  A\’.,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  V.iNI.H.,  Merton  House,  Grantc.hester, 
Cainbs. 

Benuett-Poe,  .Tohn  T.,  M.A..  V.M.H.,  29,  Ashley  Place,  S.tV. 
Bidgood,  .1.,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  Saltwell  View,  Gateshead. 

Bonavia,  Ur.  E.,  Westwood,  Eichmond  Eoad,  Worthing. 

Boulger,  Prof.  G.  S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  11,  Onslow  Eoad,  Eichmond, 
Surrey. 

Bowles,  E.  A.,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  Mi'ddelton  House,  M'altham 
( 'ross. 

Brown,  Hr.  Horace,  F.E.S.,  .a2,  Xevern  Square,  Kensington,  S.W. 
Burbidge,  F.  AV.,  M.A.,  V.^l.H.,  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin. 
Champion,  G.  C.,  Horsell.  ll’orthing. 

(thapman,  H.  J.,  The  Gardens,  Oakwood,  Wylain-on-Tyne. 
Chittenden,  F.  J.,  Biological  I.aboratory,  Chelmsford. 

Church,  Prof.  A.  H.,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.E.S.,  Shelsle.v,  Kew  Gardens. 
Cooke,  M.  C.,  V.M.H.,  IM.A.,  LL.H.,  53,  Castle  Eoad,  Kentish 
'town,  X.W. 

Darwin,  Francis,  M.B.,  F.E.S.,  AV,vchfield,  Huntingdon  Eoad. 
Cambridge. 

Davidson,  H.  C.,  Fanners,  Wickham  Bishops,  W'ithani.  Essex. 

Dod,  Eev.  C.  AVolley,  M.A.,  V.^I.H.,  Edge  Hall,  Maljias,  Cheshire. 
Douglas,  .lames,  V.M.H.,  Great  Bookham,  Surre.v. 

Druery,  C.  T..  F.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  11,  Shaa  Eoad,  Acton,  W. 

Duncan,  F.  Martin,  1,  Crescent  Eoad,  South  Park,  Eeigate. 
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The  Committee  will  meet  at  the  Brill  Hall  on  the  following 
dates,  at  12  o’clock,  noon,  viz.,  March  8th,  22nd,  May  3rd  and  17th; 
and  at  11.30  on  April  5th  and  19th,  1904. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Plants. 


Iris  sindjarensis. 

It  is  about  fourteen  years  since  this  pretty  little  bulbous  Iris 
was  awarded  a  certificate  in  London.  At  that  time  it  was  a  new 
comer,  but  being  fairly  vigorous  and  increasing  well,  it  has 
reached  a  good  many  gardens  and  nurseries,  so'  tliat  at  the  Brill 
Hall  meetings  of  the  R.H.S.  at  the  present  time  (from  mid- 
January)  it  is  exhibited  and  admired.  Our  figure  represents  a 
plant  very  nearl.y,  if  not  exactly,  life-size,  and  the  flowens  are 
mainly  of  a  delicate  lavender  shade  of  colour.  It  was  the  fore- 


Iris  sindjarensis. 


runner  of  other  beautiful  species  from  between  the  Caucasus 
and  Mesopotamia,  having  the  same  general  character.  As  a  pot 
subject  for  the  greenhouse  or  alpine  house,  or  for  warmish,  shel¬ 
tered,  open-air  borders,  it  is  a  plant  one  likes  to  recommend. 

Various  Beautiful  Irises. 

These  Iris  species  (observe  Mesisrs.  Barr)  are  all  hardy  and 
beautiful,  flowering  one  after  the  other  from  November  to  June. 
The  dwarf  early  species  will  be  more  enjoyed  if  planted  on  rock- 
work,  where  the  flowers  have  a  little  protection  from  heavy  rains. 
Alata,  reticulata  var.  Histrio  and  Histriodes,  A'artani,  and 
unguicularis  (stylosa)  vars.,  are  charming,  winter-flowering  species, 
followed  in  February  by  I.  reticulata,  with  its  lovely  violet- 
scented  blossoms,  the  sweet-scented  I.  persica,  and  the  beautiful 
species  I.  Rosenbacliiana.  Next  in  succession  come  the  interest¬ 
ing  caiicasica,  Orchioides,  the  curious  Snakeshead  Iris  tuberosa, 
and  the  new  species  I.  sindjarensis  and  assyriaca.  These  are 
followed  closely  by  the  Cushion  Irises.  The  pretty  Peacock  Iris 
(I.  pavonia)  and  the  beautiful  Iris  cristata  flower  in  May.  and  are 
1  followed  in  June  by  jiincea,  Boissieri,  lusitanica,  and  tingitana. 
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The  Chry5anthemum  Analysis. 


All  lovers  of  the  Autumn  Queen  are  indebted  to  Mr.  I'doly- 
neux  for  his  labours  in  giving  us  this  analysis.  It  may  have 
faults,  but  is  there  any  work  free  from  faults?  And  these  are 
probably  not  his,  but  those  of  the  electors.  Like  a  political 
election,  there  are  plenty  of  spoiled  returns.  I  can  write  from 
many  years’  experience,  as  for  many  years  I  conducted  the  Rose 
election  on  very  much  the  same  lines,  and  have  often  had  to 
return  voting  papers  for  the  careless  way  in  which  they  have 
been  filled  up.  Still,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  by  far  the 
most  useful  form  of  analysis,  and  far  more  valuable  to  the 
beginner  than  the  plan  adopted  by  my  friend,  Mr.  E.  Mawley, 
for  the  Rose  analysis,  interesting  as  that  is.  I  think,  if  our 
friend  Mr.  Molyneux  would  ask  for  the  best  twelve,  tlie  next 
best  twenty-four,  and  the  next  best  twenty-four  kinds,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  first,  second,  and  third  votes  would  alter  the  position 
of  .some  of  the  varieties.  In  one  respect  it  gives  more  trouble 
to  the  electors,  and  this  care  eliminates  some  of  the  errors  that 
creep  into  the  returns. 

In  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Molyneux  a  year  or  two  back  I 
s^iggpsted  this  to  him.  I  know  full  well  that  this  considerably 
increases  the  labours  of  the  returning  officer,  if  he  be,  as  Mr. 
Molyneux  is,  a  busy  man  ;  but  it  greatly  adds  to  the  value  of 
the  analysis.  In  my  former  summaries  of  the  Rose  elections  I 
sometimes  gave  what  Air.  Jefferies  suggests  in  a  different  waj^. 
He  asks  for  a  li.st  of  each  voter’s  miscalculation,  if  I  may  call  it 
•so,  of  the  value  of  each.  I  msec!  to  give  a  list  somewhat  in  this 
form  :  that  of  the  sixty  varieties  named.  Air.  A.  had  fifty-five, 
B.  fifty-three,  and  so  on.  This  showed  who  had  most  nearly 
hit  the  popular  fancy,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Of  Chrysanthemums  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  names  are 
legion,  let  still  tliey  come,  and  to  me,  an  ignoramms',  and  in 
my  own  small  way,  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  is  a  large 
n,mount  of  “too  much  alike”  in  the  varieties. 

Then,  of  the  new  varieties,  is  it  certain  that  every  elector 
lias  grown  all?  Would  it  be  po.ssible  to  restrict  the  general 
analysis  to  those  brought  out  before  1902,  for  instance,  leaving 
the  nenver  varieties  to  be  dealt  with  .separately?  This  would 
obviate  some  of  the  eccentricities,  as,  for  imstance,  in  the  case 
of  Miss  AI.  Ware,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  and  others.  An  analysis 
of  newer  varieties  might  be  dealt  with  separatelv.  [And  they 
were. — En.] 

Again,  the  separate  lists  of  the  trade  and  private  growers 
was  another  point  that  I  found  forced  upon  me  by  the  Rose 
,election,  and  suggested  by  an  “Interested  Onlooker”  in  last 
■week’s  issue.  This  division  brings  out  the  difference  in  opinion 
between  the  trade  and  smaller  growers  as  to  the  value  of  certain 
varieties;  but,  again,  this  means  a  very  considerable  increase 
of  labour. 

Then  there  are,  besides  the  eccentricities  of  tlie  electors: 
what  shall  wo  say  of  those  belonging  to  the  plants  themselves? 
Some  will  succeed  in  one  situation,  but  absolutely  refuse  to  un¬ 
fold  their  charms  ])roperly  in  another.  The  treatment  has  to  be 
modified,  and  to  the  small  grower  the  modification  often  means 
dispensing  with  the  variety. — Y.  B.  A.  Z. 

Varieties  from  October  to  January. 

Trials  of  new  vai'ieties  are  expensive,  but  they  i^ay.  For 
instance,  a  friend  of  mine  concluded  a  few  years  ago  that 
Aladaine  idd.  Roger  would  sell  in  Covent  Garden  Market. 
He  tried  about  a  hundred  plants  of  it  the  fir.st  season,  and  it 
did  “go,”  too,  paying  him  more  than  200  per  cent,  over  any 
other  variety.  The  same  groAver  also  .scored  lieavily  Avith  Mrs. 
Barkl^  in  the  same  Avay  ;  or,  to  put  it  tersely,  it  is  a  case 
of  the'  early  bii’d  catching  the  Avorm.  For  market  purposes 
your  recent  corre.spondent  Avill  find  the  higher  class  blooms  pay 
be.st  —  not  that  they  returned  much  this  season  until  the  present 
month  ;  but  it  undoubtedly  pays  to  gi'OAv  the  he.st  varieties  and 
tho.se  in  the  most  up-to-date  fashion.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give 
all  the  best  varieties,  foi’  they  are  noAv  so  numerous,  but  those 
I  recommend  AA'ill  be  found  as  good  as  any  in  our  markets.  For 
October  flowering  Soleil  d’Oetobre  is  the  be.st  yelloAV,  either 
disliudded  or  in  spray.s.  The  same  may  be  said  Avith  respect  to 
Bronze  Soleil  d’Octol)re.  IMarket  Red  is  a  capital  variety  for 
this  month,  and  Avill  he  largely  groAvn  in  the  future ;  it  is 
good  either  in  sprays  or  disl)udded.  The  be.st  ciimson  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  old  variety  Mens.  Wm.  Holme.«.  This,  Ayhen 
disbudded  and  opened  sloAvly,  is  still  unsur))as,sed.  Market 


AVhite  i.s  large  and  pure  in  colour  ;  it  lifts  Avell  from  the  open 
gi’ound.  La  Ti  iomphante  is  still  the  best  pink  for  this  month, 
although  lacking  in  colour  during  the  past  season.  Coming 
to  November  or  midsea.son  varieties,  the  number  groAvn  is  noAv 
almost  bcAvildering,  but  I  Avill  make  the  list  as  brief  as  possible, 
though  it  i.s  not  Avi.^e  to  cut  it  doAvn  too  Ioav,  for  all  sorts  are 
not  equally  satisfactory  every  season.  Ernest  Fierens,  Avhite, 
best  disbudded;  Souvenir  d’une  Petite  Amie,  AA’hite,  an  old 
variety  but  still  one  of  the  best,  good  either  in  sprays  or  single 
bloonius;  Phoebu.s,  the  Avell-knoAAn  yelloAv,  be.st  grown  for  single 
floAvmr.s ;  Madame  E.  Roger,  .sea  green,  best  disbudded  and  opened 
in  a  cold  house,  one,  of  course,  from  Avhich  the  frost  is  ex¬ 
cluded,  it  then  comes  quite  green;  Miss  Nellie  Pockett,  Avhite, 
be.st  disbudded  ;  John  Shrimpton,  a  goed  crimson  that  requirers 
good  culture. 

December  varieties  that  are  AA'orth  groAving  are  W’^estern 
King,  a  fine  Avhite,  best  disbudded;  Mrs.  J.  ihompson,  Avhite, 
rathei'  tall.  I  see  this  variety  has  recently  been  described  in 
the  JouniaJ  as  bronze,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  unless  there  are 
tAvo  varieties  under  the  .same  name — the  old  sort  is  certainly 
AA-hite.  Mabel  Morgan,  yelloAv,  best  disbudded  and  grown 
throughout  in  pots ;  Miss  Alice  Byron,  Avhite,  fine  for  mid- 
December ;  Airs.  Barkley,  pink,  must  be  disbudded;  Niveus,  a 
Avell-knoAvn  Avhite,  rather  soft,  but  still  largely  groAvn ;  Putney 
George,  crimson,  a  good  divarf  grower;  W.  H.  Lincoln,  yellow, 
a  good  variety,  but  Avill  not  stand  rough  treatment;  N.C.S. 
Jubilee,  pink,  best  as  single  floAvers ;  Princess  Victoria,  creamy 
Avhite,  gets  more  pure  Avhen  fully  open;  Golden  Victoria,  the 
best  of  the  yelloAv  forms;  Letrier,  Avhite,  a  fine  flower,  but 
a  difficult  variety  to  obtain  .stock  from  ;  Lord  Brook,  bronze, 
best  disbudded  ;  Madame  A.  Rousseau,  pink,  requires  a  warm 
summer  to  imoduce  its  proper  colour. 

Good  varieties  for  lanuary  are  not  so  numerous:  Winter 
Queen,  a  variety  that  mu.st  be  thinned  .severely,  then  it  is  a 
good  Avhite;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville  makes'a  good  January  variety 
if  left  to  produce  natural  sprays,  if  disbudded  it  floAA'ers  at 
Christmas;  Mdlle.  Therese  Panckoucke,  another  good  AAdiite, 
rather  thin,  but  of  good  substance;  MattheAv  Hodg.son,  crimson 
scarlet ;  Framfield  Pink,  a  good  late  form,  not  a  good  colour 
during  the  past  year  ;  King  of  Plumes.  yelloAv,  good  in  sprays. 

Some  of  the  neAver  varieties  Avorth  folloAving  are  Prince  of 
Pinks,  a  deeper  colour  than  Framfield  Pink;  Nellie  Bean,  a 
pink  that  Avill  be  u.seful  in  December ;  Violet  Lady  Beaumont, 
a  grand  crim.son,  Avill  be  largely  groAvn  next  season  by  the 

market  men,  Avho  have  no  doubt  tested  it  last  year.  Godfrey’s 

Alasterpiece  aa  III  also  make  a  good  market  kind,  and  I  am  going 
to  groAv  a  lai'ge  batch  of  King  EdAvard  A"II.,  for  December  Avork 
or  early  January  it  is  a  taking  colour,  best  disbudded.  In 

conclusion  I  may  mention  that  the  old  pink  variety  A.  J. 

Balfour  is  uoav  laigely  groAvn  for  Christmas  by  the  market 
groAvers. — IMarket  Grower. 
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PrimDlas  at  Warfield  Hall, 


The  photograph  sIioaa's  a  group  of  Primulas  at  M’arfield  Hall, 
Bracknell,  Berkshire,  and  they  are  excellent  specimens.  Mr.  H. 
SAvansborough,  the  able  gardener,  is  a  Avell-knoAvn  Primula 
groAA'er,  thoroughly  understanding  their  requirements.  I  may 
mention  that  most  of  the  plants  in  the  photograph  measured 
19in  from  tip  to  tip  across,  each  wdth  three  spikes  of  blooms, 
the  centre  ones  being  Avell  above  the  fine  bold  foliage,  thus  ren¬ 
dering  the  plants  more  graceful  than  those  one  mostly  sees.  To 
get  the  first  spike  of  floAver  Avell  above  the  foliage  is  Mr.  Swan.s- 
borough’s  chief  aim.  There  are  two  A'arieties  in  the  group,  the 
front  tAvo  roAvs  being  Veitch’s  Superb  White,  and  the  back  ones 
are  Veitch’s  Superb  Red. 

The  seed  is  soAvn  at  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of 
May,  in  pans  or  pots,  using  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and 
sand.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle  they  are 
potted  into  .'^mall  pots  and  placed  in  a  pit,  as  near  the  glass  as 
po.ssible,  and  only  shaded  during  the  hottest  parts  of  the  day, 
admitting  plenty  of  air  in  favourable  Aveather.  Then,  Avhen  the 
plants  are  well  rooted,  they  are  shifted  into  32’.s  and  grown  in 
cold  frames  during  the  summer  months,  close  to  the  glass. 

The  compost  for  this  potting  consists  of  tAvo  parts  fibrous 
loam  with  the  fine  soil  shaken  out,  one  part  old  mushroom  dung 
Avith  sufficient  sand  to  keep  it  poroAis,  these  being  well  mixed 
together,  using  the  fingers  instead  of  a  stick  in  potting  aiul 
making  firm.  Good  drainage  is  placed  in  the  pots. 

Farmyard  liquid  manure  and  soot  AA'ater  are  used  tAvice  a 
AA'eek  Avhen  the  plants  are  Avell  rooted,  Avith  a  sprinkling  of 
“  Clay’s  ”  Avorked  into  the  surface  soil  Avith  a  pointed  stick.  This 
is  giA'en  so  soon  as  the  fir.st  fioAver  .spike  appears.  When  these 
shoAv  the.y  are  remoA’ed  from  the  frames  and  placed  on  shehms 
in  a  greenhouse  till  the,y  come  to  perfection,  after  Avhich  they 
are  used  as  front  roAv  plants  for  conserA’atory,  and  for  placing  in 
silver  boAvls  on  the  table. — J.  Botley. 
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Sweet  Peas. 


The  SiioAvdrop.s  are  pushing  their  leaves  throiigli  the  soil,  the 
buds  of  many  trees  are  already  .swelling,  the  days  are  per¬ 
ceptibly  lengthening,  the  land  which  was  tlirown  np  roughly  in 
the  autumn  shows  a  crumbling  surface,  and  ho.sts  of  other  little 
matters  which  the  observer  may  read  from  “  Nature’s  open 
book,”  i3roclaini  the  fact  that  vegetation  in  the  open  air  is 
beginning  the  work  of  another  year.  All  garden  lovers  will  be 
looking  forward  with  eager  anticipation  to  the  succession  of 
good  things  a  garden  should  supply  throughout  the  year,  and 
no  garden  can  be  considered  complete  without  Sweet  Peas  in 
abundance.  From  June  till  November  abundance  of  their 
flowers  may  be  obtained  from  the  open  air  where  there  is 
suflicient  space  to  make  several  .sowings. 

Their  popularity  for  growing  in  pots  to  provide  flowers  during 


dis.solved  bone  powder  with  the  soil  as  it  is  returned  to  the 
trench. 

If  the  -soil  is  light,  tread  firmly  ;  if  heavy,  it  will  usually 
get  close  enough  in  texture  without  treading.  Two  inches  i.s 
rpiite  deep  enough  to  sow  the  .seeds  in  .spring.  I  should  prefer 
still  more  shallow  .sowing  were  it  not  for  the  birds,  which  do 
le.ss  damage  in  pulling  up  the  seedlings  when  they  a"0  buried 
at  a  moderate  depth. 

Early  in  February  is  an  excellent  time  to  make  the  fir.st 
sowing,  and  as  .soon  as  the  plants  come  through  the  soil,  much 
can  be  done  to  ha.sten  them  by  frequent  loosening  of  the  surface 
with  a  hoe.  Pinching  out  the  tops  of  the  plants  when  they 
reach  a  height  of  3ft  or  4ft  will  also  help  to  forward  the  flowers, 
as  well  as  to  give  them  greater  substance.  The  middle  of  March 
is  a  suitable  time  to  make  the  main  .sowing,  and  a  month  later 
for  the  production  of  flowers  till  the  end  of  the  season.  In  hot 
seasons  seed  sown  as  late  as  the  end  of  May  will  produce  plants 
which  flower  well  from  mid-September  till  the  end  of  October; 


Primulas  at  Warfield  Hall,  Bracknell. 


April  and  iMay,  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  when  well  grown  they 
certainly  do  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any  of  the  floral 
inmates  of  gla.ss  structures  at  that  season.  Autumn  or  early 
January  sowing  is,  of  course,  necessaiy  to  produce  early  flowers 
under  gla.ss.  My  cultural  remarks  must  be  confined  to  the 
production  of  flowers  in  the  open  air. 

Early  flowers  are  worth  taking  a  little  extra  trouble  to 
secure,  and  if  possible  a  somewhat  sheltered  position  should  be 
selected  for  them.  Warm  south  borders  are  often  so  much 
needed  for  early  vegetables  that  the  Sweet  Peas  are  crowded 
out  into  more  open  quarters,  but  a  little  shelter  from  the  north 
and  ea.st  is  .so  great  an  advantage  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  it.  Sometimes  a  position  may  be  found  against 
a  fence,  rough  wall,  or  building,  and  I  have  seen  excellent  results 
obtained  by  thatching  a  few  hurdles  with  straw,  arranging  them 
in  the  form  of  a  fence,  and  sowing  the  Peas  on  the  sunny  side. 
No  matter  where  the  position  is,  the  soil  before  sowing  should 
1)0  deeply  worked.  I  favour  the  plan  of  taking  out  trenches 
18in  in  depth,  breaking  up  the  subsoil,  putting  a  good  layer 
of  well  decayed  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  mixing 


but  in  wet  seasons  late  sowing  often  proves  a  failure.  I  have 
also  generally  found  that  with  good  culture  the  April  -sown 
plants  will,  even  in  dry  sea.sons,  flower  right  on  to  October. 

Deejj  culture,  that  is  the  point,  and  that  is  why  I  advocate 
trenching  the  land  or  taking  out  deep  trenches  just  before  sow¬ 
ing.  When  hot  weather  sets  in,  giving  a  heavy  mulching  of 
manure  is  a  splendid  method  of  conserving  moisture,  as  well  as  of 
feeding  the  plants,  especially  when  liquid  manure  cannot  be 
applied.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  or  soot  are  excellent  manures 
to  apply  in  a  liquid  state  to  heighten  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 

Sweet  Pea  enthusiasts  will  doubtless  be  constantly  .scanning 
the  catalogues  on  the  look-out  for  this  season’s  novelties,  and 
I  think  they  will  find  .some  surpri.ses  in  the  new  xVmerican 
varieties.  The  following  are  well-tried  varieties  which  will,  I 
am  sure,  give  general  satisfaction  : — Early  :  Early  Blanche  Ferry, 
Mont  Blanc,  Emily  Henderson  ;  for  general  purposes.  Countess 
of  Cadogan,  Countess  of  Shi-ewsbury,  Dorothy  Tennant,  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Gorgeous,  Imperial  Blue,  iMrs.  J.  Chamberlain, 
Primrose,  Sadie  Burpee,  Salopian,  Triumph,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Orange  Prince,  Ijady  G.  Hamilton.-  H.  D. 
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The  Perils  of  Primulas. 


We  are  now  in  the  season  of  these  flower's,  and  one  feels 
desirous  of  knowing  whether  there  is  any  reason  to  regard  them 
with  suspicion.  So  far  I  have  not  suffered  anytliing,  nor  liave 
my  friends.  But  it  has  been  stated  tliat  soiiie  varieties  liave 
hairs  ■which  irritate  tlic  skin  ;  still,  I  presume  the  plants  do  not 
throw  off  these,  as  is  the  habit  of  certain  urticating  caterpillars. 
Again,  it  has  been  said  that  the  juice  of  Primulas  is  acrid  and 
hurtful  if  it  should  happen  to  enter  a  cut  or  any  sore  place  on  the 
.skin.  Probably  this  might  be  said  of  a  large  number  of  plants  of 
various  Orders,  because  they  contain  saline  particles,  and  gar¬ 
deners  may  be  in  no  special  peril  from  Primulas. — C. 


Chinese  Primroses  at  Chrysanthemum  Shows. 

How  rarely  these  are  shown  in  their  best  character  at  C'hrj's- 
anthemum  exhibitions;  and  yet  when  well  “done”  they  are  a 
bright  aird  effective  feature.  There  are  some  autumn  exhibi- 
tioiis  in  which  the  Chinese  Primroses  deserve  a  place  on  the 
exhibition  ;  I  liave  rarely  seen  finer  .specimens  than  those  it  was 
the  custom  to  show  at  Birmingham.  Gardeners  appear  to  trust 
too  much  to  old  plants  instead  of  young  ones ;  some  of  the  best 
I  ever  saw  were  at  Devizes,  and  very  fine  they  were.  The 
method  adopted  was  to  sow  the  seeds  in  the  first  week  in 
December  in  a  temperature  of  G.5deg  day  lieat ;  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  they  are  potted  singly  into 
small  pots,  using  a  compost  of  two-thirds  of  loam  and  one-third 
of  leaf  mould,  to  which  is  added  enough  sand  to  keep  it  open, 
and  a  little  charcoal  in  the  interest  of  sweetness.  The  young 
plants  are  kept  growing  on  in  the  .same  temperature,  shifting 
them  into  larger  poCs  as  necessary  till  they  are  in  their  blooming 
pots,  cho.sen  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants — overpotting 
being  avoided — and  in  these  pots  they  should  be  well  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  end  of  May.  Then  they  go  into  a  cold  frame  until 
the  end  of  Jidy  for  a  kind  of  rest;  then  they  ai'e  excited  into 
growth,  and  bloom  by  being  placed  in  a  gentle  warmth  and 
as.sisted  with  a  little  weak  manure  water  twice  a  week.  If  this 
method  of  culture  were  adopted  better  results  would  be  seen 
at  our  Chrysanthemum  .shows. — R.  Dean. 


Potato,  White  Beauty. 

I  shake  hands  with  E.  Molyneux  respecting  White  Beauty,  as 
to  quality.  Neverthele.ss,  the  fact  of  its  falling  off  plainly 
indicates  that  its  days  as  a  paying  Potato  are  over,  and  for 
market  rvork  the  crop  must  be  good,  even  if  the  quality  is  only 
ff.ir.  Respecting  Up-to-Date,  that  variety,  although  holding  the 
markets,  as  it  has  done,  has  never  been  an  ideal  flavoured  Potato, 
and  the  same  must  be  said  of  many  Scots  varieties.  The  Bruce, 
British  Queen,  Royal  Kidney,  Evergood',  Goodfellow,  ancl 
Northern  Star  all  have  something  lacking  in  flavour,  although 
Up-to-Date  is  better  than  Northern  Star.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  old  Beauty,  like  other  American  varieties  raised  bj'  that 
great  veteran,  E.'L.  Cory,  are  all  of  high-class  quality,  and  the 
Vermont  Gold  Coin  Ls,  I  think,  the  very  finest  of  all,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  second  to  none  ever  raised  on  this  side  of  the  water.  We 
still  can  think  of  these  American  varieties  as  good  eaters,  although 
in  most  instance, s  the  eyes  are  too  profuse  and  prominent  to  make 
what  is  erroimou.sly  termed  a  good  Potato,  and  they  are  al.so 
affected  by  disease.  It  would,  indeed,  be  very  interesting  to 
know  how  inany  varieties  there  are  in  our  markets  that  have 
American  in  them.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Scots  varieties  above 
(|Uoted  know  it  not,  for,  in  breeding  un  from  the  old  Don  and 
A  ictoria,  the  raiser’s  aim  has  been  chiefly  great  crops  and  disease 
re.si.stance. 

As  to  other  good  keeping  and  eating  varieties,  I  fear  the  li.st 
is  small.  Ihe  CTofter  is  very  fine,  but  how  long  it  will  keep  I 
cannot  say.  A  variety  that  gives  promise  is  the  Snowflowei',  now 
being  sent  out  at  a  respectable  price:  2s.  6d.  a  stone.  I  have 
recently  cooked  a  .sample  (I,  by  the  way,  cook  all  my  sample.s  in 
order  to  know  the  true  facts,  for  some  cooks  are  deplorable),  and 
I  found  Snowflower  a  remarkably  white-fleshed  and  mealy  variety. 
The  starch  grains  appeared  to  stand  out  separately,  like  numerous 
grains  of  sparkling  sugar.  The  sample  tried  was  grown  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  and  naturally  softer  in  texture  to  our  .southern-grown  stuff  ; 
therefore,  if  it  does  well  on  my  heavy  Kent  soil.  I  am  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  find  it.  even  more  mealy.  I  may  add  that  I  am  this 


season  testing  nearly  100  varieties,  including  nearly  ever,y  new 
1904  variety,  and  the  thirty  odd  grown  this  past  season  (Eldorado 
and  Sim  Gray  barred),  and  at  some  future  date  may  be  able  to  tell 
Journal  readers  what  to  lay  a  little  money  on. — ^Growek. 


Trade  v.  Private  Growers. 

One  would  think  the  exhibition  tents  are  monopolised  during 
the  autumn  shovs  with  trade  exhibitoi's  from  the  fear  in  which 
thi.s  bodv  is  held!  I  knoAV  of  but  one  trade  grower  rvho  is  an 
exhibitor  of  cut  blooms ;  surely  we  camiot  legislate  for  one 
person.  I  doubt  very  much  if  even  he  grorvs  half  a  thousand 
plants,  let  alone  the  thousands  pictured  by  “  Fairness,”  page  34. 
1  could  mention  at  least  a  dozen  private  grorvers  rvho  cultivate 
more  plants,  have  better  convenience  for  housing  them,  and 
spend  more  money  in,  the  purchase  of  new  varieties  than  does 
any  one  trade  exhibitor.  Does  “  Fairne.ss  ”  pit  the  exhibits 
usually  seen  at  shows  “  not  for  competition  ”  against  those  in 
coinpetition  either  by  this  one  trade  grower  or  the  leading 
private  growers  as  disseminating  the  same  amount  of  knorvledge 
for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  generation?  In  answering  the 
question  a.sked  by  “Fairness”  if  I  think  it  “an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  for  nurserymen  to  compete  rvith  private  gardeners?”  I 
will  ask  him  one:  Should  we  see  the  same  quality  of  Japanese 
blooms  if  this  one  exhibitor  did  not  compete  ?  Is  it  not  an 
advantage  to  the  general  public  to  have  such  flowers  as  object 
lessons  of  what  can  be  produced  by  knorvledge,  and  a  desire  as 
Avell  as  opportunity  to  display  that  knowledge  ?  Can  “  Fair¬ 
ness  ”  name  two  trade  groAvers  Avho  are  qualified  to  compete  in 
the  best  company  ?  I  ,say  let  us  see  the  best  produce,  no  matter 
from  Avhom  it  conies.  Object-lessons  are  desirable,  and  instead  of 
grumbling  because  one  person  is  your  superior  do  as  I  used  to 
— go  in  and  beat  these  traders! — E.  M. 


A  Birthday  Episode. 

I  have  been  Avritten  to  by  many  friends  as  to  my  intentions 
about  joining,  or  Avhat  I  think  of,  the  National  Potato  Society. 
My  last  correspondent  AA'as  yourself  Mr.  Editor,  and  you  ask, 
“  Have  I  aught  to  say?  ”  As  it  has  been  my  custom  to  send  you 
information  chiefly  about  my  progress  regarding  Potato  crossing, 
for  a  birthday  reminder  that  I  am  still  active  and  interested 
amongst  you  I  Avill  take  the  opportunity  to  ansAver  the  inquiries 
of  my  friends,  and  say  I  haA^e  been  a  society  Avithin  myself  too 
long  to  care  to  “  hark  aAvay.”  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
the  National  Potato  Society  is  in  very  interested  and  com¬ 
petent  hands,  quite  capable  of  doing  good  in  different  Avays.  I 
propose  to  keep  to  the’ way  that  I  know',  quietly  and  Avith  con¬ 
fidence  pursuing  the  pioneering  AAork  that  I  originated  in  regard 
to  the  Potato  species  some  forty-five  years  ago  by  artificial 
hybridisation.  For  the  final  results  from  the  Aiild  species  last 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Pringle  from  Ncav  and  Old  Mexico  I  have  yet 
to  Avait,  but  feel  confident  that  I  shall  succeed  in  perpetuating 
varieties  from  them  Avorthy  to  compete  Avith  the  present  much- 
boomed  kind.S' — having  an  advantage  over  them,  in  fact,  by  being 
endowed  with  fresh  blood,  so  to  speak,  from  neAV  and  northern 
latitudes  in  their  composition.  This  is  a  material  necessity. 

To  further  shoAv  your  readers  that  I  have  not  been  “  resting 
on  my  oars,”  I  Avill  .say  that  I  have  a  host  of  neAv  hybrid  seedlings 
going  through  their  probationary  courses — one  of  them  a  cross 
betAveen  the  wild  species,  Fendleri,  and  my  thoroughbred  old 
English  seedling,  the  Rector  of  Woodstock.  As  I  am  an  East 
Anglian  I  am  looking  forAvard  to  introduce  it  into  commerce  as 
“  Fenn’s  Eastern  Star  ”  ! 

Dear  old  Dame  Nature !  she  Avill  take  her  time.  If  a  pinion 
of  a  Avheel  of  my  Avatch  Avas  to  break  I  could  sit  down  and  adju.st 
a  ncAv  pinion,  or  Avhat  not,  at  once.  Dame  Nature  AA'oukl  insist 
upon  seven  years  at  least.  And  if  you  search  through  yoAir 
columns  you  will  find  that  she  has  kept  me  tAventy-nine  years 
already  probing  and  Avatching  for  the  “  Eastern  Star  ”  Avith  a 
daily  sacrifice.  Think  of  this,  young  men  who  intend  to  go 
a-Avooing  “  the  Cinderella  of  Nature.” 

It  seems  a  far-aAvay  period  to  hark  back  to,  but  it  may  be  as 
Avell  to  inform  our  young  experts  Avho  do  not  know  “  Joseph  ” 
that  I  began  my  familiarity  Avith  the  “  Cinderella  of  Nature  ”  by 
picking  up  Early  Betty  in  my  uncle’s  garden  at  the  time  Stephen¬ 
son  Avas  running  his  initial  .steam  engine  on  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  Railw'ay  on  September  27,  1825.  My  love  for  the 
esculent  has  never  ceased.  I  began  in  real  earnest  to  study  her 
Avays  and  character  in  1837,  Avhen  she  Avas  becoming  so  stricken 
and  Aveakened  by  the  disease,  and  pessimi.sts  Avere  prophesying 
her  breakdoAvn  for  cultivation  and  disappearance  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  I  began  my  literary  work  by  ansAvering  questions, 
by  essays,  by  notes,  for  the  preservation  of  our  most  valuable 
helpmeet,  in  the  infant  pages  of  the  “  Cottage  Gardener,”  in 
1850.  I  have  folloAA'ed  up  to  nowq  through  its  agency,  as  the 
years  rolled  by,  my  experiences  to  my  felloAv  man  all  that  I  knoAv 
or  could  find  out  anent  the  perpetuation  of  our  chief  esculent 
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for  food,  and  it  I’eally  does  seem  at  last  that  importunity  has 
‘‘caught  on.” 

Well,  Potatoes,  like  the  poor,  we  have  always  with  us,  and 
by  improvements  in  ‘tuber,  good  cultivation,  careful  winter 
storage,  and  by  encouraging  men  to  come  back  to  the  land,  four 
times  at  least  more  bulk  could  be  secured  and  stored  to  face  its 
part  against  any  scarcity  of  food  that  may  be  caused  by  untoward 
contingencies. 

I  had  got  on  with  my  episode  thus  far  when,  by  the  irony  of 
fate,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Potato  Society. 
I  think  what  I  have  written  will  be  an  answer  to  him,  and  prove 
that  I  have  long  ago  done,  am  doing,  and  I  shall  always  be  happy 
to  do,  all  that  lies  in  my  power  for  the  lasting  interests  and  well 
maintenance  of  the  “  noble  tuber.” 

Let  me  add  how'  glad  I  was  to  read  ‘‘  our  chaplain’s  ”  philo- 
.sophical  article  introductory  to  the  new  year — ^to  find  that  he 
is  still  spared  for  you  and  your  readers.  May  his  shadow  never 
be  less! — Robt.  Fenn,  Sulhampstead,  January  23,  1904. 


Matters  of  Moment. 

Things  That  Concern  Us. 

Excepting  those  members  of  the  horticultural  fraternity  who 
live  within  or  just  outside  the  pall  of  London  smoke,  gardeners 
mostly  lead  quiet  lives.  The  establishments  in  which  they  labour 
are  chiefly  situated  in  .secluded  places  away  from  the  rush  of  the 
world,  and  consequently  the  gardener  lives  very  much  alone. 
He  learns  tidings  of  how  the  gardening  world  wags  through  the 
medium  of  his  weekly  horticultural  journal,  and  if  he  shuns  the 
calendar  of  seasonable  operations  entirely,  and  disniksses  the 
solid  and  sternly  practical  cultural  articles  with  a  cursory  glance, 
it  must  be  said  of  him  that  he  greedily  devours  every  scrap  of 
news.  Fresh  departures,  dtscussions,  and  items  of  current 
interest  are  what  the  country  gardener  delights  in,  and  he  trusts 
to  his  weekly  paper  to  keep  him  posted  up  in  the  particulars  of 
all  important  events  as  they  take  place.  Our  country  gardener 
i,s  not  a  great  traveller;  indeed,  some  boast  that  they  have  never 
had  a  holiday  in  their  lives,  and  his  chief  outings  are  visits  to 
neighbouring  gardens,  keeping  judging  engagements  at  local 
flower  shows,  with  now  and  then  a  triii  to  London,  the  Mecca  of 
horticulturists,  the  seat  of  gardendom  government,  and  the  place 
that  claims  the  best  of  what  horticulture  produces.  The  country 
gardener  picks  his  time  for  his  Metropolitan  visit,  which 
invariably  takes  place  when  the  Temple  Show  or  .some  other  event 
that  interests  him  is  on,  because  at  these  times  he  knows  he  will 
meet  wdth  brothers  of  the  craft  with  whom  he  can  discuss  the 
topics  that  are  near  and  dear  to  the  fraternity.  I  do  not  .saj' 
‘••hat'"  the  country  gardener  feels  the  solitude  of  his  life,  or  sighs 
for  anything  more  exciting,  because  he  is  a  busy  man,  and  there 
is  that  in  his  occupation  which  keeps  him  interested ;  but, 
neverthele.ss,  his  immediate  surroundings  become  his  little  world, 
and  he  is  apt  to  look  on  the  events  outside  it  as  matters  which 
do  not  concern  him. 

Let  us  look  into  things  a  little  and  see  whether  this  really 
is  so.  What  did  I  read  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for 
.January  28?  That  out  of  10,000  gardeners  in  the  United 
Kingdom  not  1,000  subscribe  to  the  funds  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Benevolent  Institution.  Does  this  concern  us?  Yes,  I  think 
so.  At  the  annual  meeting  on  January  21,  and  the  friendly 
supper  which  followed  it,  both  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton  and  Mr. 
Harry  Veitch  enlarged  on  the  good  that  the  .society  is  doing,  but 
they  pathetically  pointed  out  the  greater  amount  of  good  it  might 
do  if  private  gardeners  would  only  recognise  their  responsibilities, 
and  realise  how  much  this  matter  concerns  them.  It  must  be 
said  in  all  fairness  to  the  wealthy  section  of  the  horticultural 
fraternity  that  they  subscribe  liberally  to  the  charity,  but  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  everything.  It  is  the  mites  of  the  many 
that  tell.  Look  at  the  money  that  is  amassed  by  the  members  of 
the  Salvation  Army  during  self-denial  week,  and  largely  by  people 
who  can  spare  but  little. 

Again  I  ask,  does  this  matter  concern  gardeners  individually 
and  collectively?  The  Scottish  Horticultural  Society,  with  its 
1,200  members,  has  no  auxiliary  branch,  so  we  are  told  on  page  69, 
and  in  the  majority  of  large  centre.s  in  the  country  which  are 
surrounded  with  gardens  and  gardenei’s  nothing  or  very  little 
is  done,  and  yet  only  twelve  out  of  more  than  fifty  candidates 
could  be  elected,  because  the  liabilities  have  so  largely  increased, 
and  the  committee  could  not  see  its  way  to  go  any  nearer  the 
reserve  fund.  This  is  mournful  reading,  and  it  concerns  the 
private  gardener. 

It  is  no  business  of  mine  to  enquire  into  the  causes  whj'  the 
above  candidates  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance,  but  few 
gardeners  earn  enough  to  save  a  competence  for  old  age,  and 
there  is  no  need  for  a  man  to  subscribe  to  the  Institution  with 
the  sole  idea  that  he  is  helping  others.  If  he  is  doing  this  so. 
mu«4i  the  better  for  him,  but  many  gardeners  who  thought  that 


they  would  never  be  in  need  of  it  have  been  glad  to  acceiit  the 
pension  granted  by  the  Institution. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  other  matters  of  interest  in  the  gardening 
world.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  building  a  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall  in  London,  and  is  making  a  strenuous  effort  to  pay 
for  it.  Gardeners,  does  it  concern  you?  Mind  you,  I  offer  no 
opinion  either  one  way  or  the  other,  but,  like  Rosa  Dartle,  I 
siinply  ask.  That  the  new  hall  was  wanted  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions,  and  everybody,  I  think,  will  admit  that  the  -Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  with  all  its  ups  and  downs,  has  done  a 
good  deal  to  benefit  gardening  and  gardeners.  Added  to  this  it  is 
obviously  desirable  that  the  new  hall  should  be  paid  for  outright 
and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Wealthy  men  have  subscribed 
more  or  less  liberally,  but  more  money  is  wanted.  Private 
gardeners  cannot  be  expected  to  do  much  themselves,  but  sup¬ 
posing  the  matter  concerns  them  could  they  bring  any  persuasive 
influence  to  bear  upon  their  employers  to  sub.scribe,  and  thus  aid 
the  cause  ?  or  supposing  the  R.H.S.  were  to  open  a  shilling  or  half- 
crown  fund  for  working  gardeners  would  they  help  to  swell  it? 
After  all,  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  they  think  it  concerns 
them. 

Some  time  ago  a  movement  was  set  pn  foot  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  National  Gardeners’  Association,  having  various  objects 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fraternity.  What  headway  the  association 
is  making  I  don’t  know,  but  a  note  I  read  recently  from  the  pen 
of  the  secretary  did  not  sound  promising.  It  seemed  to  suggest 
that  unless  gardeners  evinced  a  greater  interest  in  it  there  was 
a  danger  of  the  project  falling  through.  I  offer  no  opinion  as 
to  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  establishing  an  association  of 
the  character,  but  my  point  is  to  set  gardeners  thinking.  It  is 
indifference  that  thwarts  movements  in  these  days,  that  tantalis¬ 
ing  habit  of  perching  on  the  fence  and  waiting  to  see  what  some¬ 
body  else  is  going  to  do.  The  promoters  of  the  Association 
scheme  can  evidently  see  good  in  it  or  they  wouldn’t  have  started 
it,  but  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  material  benefit  to  the  fraternity  it 
must  not  be  confined  to  a  handful  of  London  gardenens  wdth  an 
outsider  here  and  there,  but  it  must  be  far-reaching,  and  include 
in  its  ranks  gardeners  who  jiass  their  lives  in  comparative 
seclusion.  In  short,  union  is  strength,  and  an  association  with¬ 
out  union  is  useless.  But  does  it  concern  you?  that’s  the  question. 
It  is  instituted  by  gardeners,  for  gardeners,  and  I  take  it,  my 
reader,  that  you  are  a  gardener,  therefore  it  must  concern  you. 
Don’t  let  the  scheme  be  killed  by  indifference  then,  but  take  an 
interest  in  it.  Get  to  know  all  about  its  objects  and  its  purposes. 
Treat  it  as  a  personal  matter,  and  then  decide  for  yourself. 

Another  theme^ — Does  the  National  Potato  Society  concern 
you?  If  you  are  a  grower  of  Potatoes  it  must,  and  a  seat  on 
the  fence  is  not  the  place  for  you.  Look  at  the  millions  that  are 
being  spent  in  foreign  countries  for  Potatoes  ;  look  at  the  ravages 
caused  by  disease ;  consider  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  check  on 
the  output  of  worthless  or  indistinct  varieties,  and  the  need  of 
encouraging  really  good  ones ;  think  of  the  state  of  muddle  that 
the  c’assification  of  Potatoes  is  in,  and  the  need  of  disinterested 
trials  of  new  vai’ieties ;  and  lastly,  remember  how  tremendously 
important  the  Potato  is  as  a  food  commodity  in  this  country. 
Can  the  newly-formed  society  do  any  useful  work  in  the  directions 
indicated  ?  At  any  rate,  it  can  try,  but  it  cannot  possibly  carry 
out  the  objects  it  has  in  view  without  support,  and  not  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  few,  but  many.  Critics,  pe.ssimists,  and  grumblers  are 
ah'eady  busy  in  their  work  of  condemnation,  but  heed  them  not, 
and  ask  yourself  whether  this  is  a  matter  that  concerns  jmu.  At 
pre.sent  the  society  wants  members  and  suggestions,  and  if  both 
of  these  are  forthcoming  I  venture  to  say  that  good  will  be  done — 
good  that  even  the  carping  critic,  wdio  condemns  everything  that 
he  does  not  start  himself,  will  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of.  I 
have  in  mind  other  matters  that  I  think  concern  us,  but  I  have 
visions  of  the  editorial  blue  pencil,  and  for  the  present  must  stop, 
with  the  mere  addition  of  my  signature. — G.  H.  H. 


To  Study  Fuels. — Professor  B.  T.  Galloway,  -Wa-shington, 
D.C.,  means  to  test  fuels  for  greenhouse  purposes.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  inve.stigators  have  an  idea  that  any  one  of  the  several  cheap 
by-products  of  oil  refineries  would  make  excellent  fuel  for  green¬ 
houses. 

Potatoes  from  Scotland. — Recently  the  ketch  Spartan  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  Harbour  with  100  tons  of  Scots  Potatoes.  This 
is  a  reversion  to  the  old  days,  when  there  were  regular  shipments 
of  Potatoes  to  Yarmouth  from  Scotland,  in  order  that  our  growers 
might  have  a  change  of  seed.  The  pi'esent  strains  of  Potatoes 
raised  in  the  district  have  been  grown  over  and  over  again  from 
pi-ocluce  of  the  same  seed,  a  process  that  tends  to  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  crop. 

Luther  Burbank.-  The  Oregon  Nursery  Company,  of  Salem, 
Ore.,  the  introdu»(n’s  of  the  Maynard  Plum,  originated  by  Luther 
Burbank,  has  raised  a  prote.st  against  that  gentleman  being 
designated,  as  he  now  very  generally  is,  “the  wizard  of  horti¬ 
culture.”  The  firm  in  question  say  let  us  call  him  rather  “  master 
of  modern  horticulture.”  Certainly  no  American  has  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  ma.stered  and  applied  the  great  principles  underlying 
the  genealogy  of  plants. 
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Peach  House  at  Wilton. 


It  is  always  satisfactory  to  possess  good  fruit  houses,  but  fail¬ 
ing  that  the  next  best  thing  to  the  gardener’s  mind  is  to  hear 
or  read  of  them,  and  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  print  the 
following  notes  from  a  Jmirnal  reader,  together  with  an  illus¬ 
tration.  deferring  to  Wilton,  he  says:— “The  range,  which 
inclu'des  divisions  foi'  Peaches  and  late  Grapes,  must  rank  amongst 
the  most  complete  and  best  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  200ft  long, 
back  wall  12ft  high,  fi'ont  of  the  house  7ft,  height  to  the  ridge 
about  15ft,  angle  of  roof  37deg.  The  back  wall  contains  an 
air  passage  with  perforated  ventilators  at  the  top  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  at  the  bottom  in  the  inside  of  the  house.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  a  supply  of  heated  air  in  front,  apart  from 
the  ordinary  method  of  ventilation,  which  is  abundantly  pro¬ 
vided  for  both  by  the  front  lights  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
ridge,  the  whole  worked  by  continuous 
crank  movement  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Rafters  9in  by  2in  are  placed  5ft  apart, 
and  crossing  them  at  right  angles  are 
2Jin  by  l^in  purlins,  to  which  the  glass 
is  attached.  The  glass  covers  the  entire 
woodwork,  the  squares  being  fixed  by  a 
method  which,  after  studying  most  other.s, 

Mr.  Challis  devised  for  himself.  It  is 
extremely  simple  and  absolutely 
strong,  the  roof  drip-proof  but 
not  air-proof.  A  square  can  be 
removed  in  a  moment  from  any 
portion  of  the  roof  and  re¬ 
placed.  This  is  done 
from  the  inside,  so 
there  is  no  diflSculty 
in  the  matter  of 


repairs. 


ground  to  the  roof,  also  over  the  doors  and  path  to  the  back 
wall,  which  also  is  wired  and  covered  with  trees.  The  vertical 
trellises  are  5ft  apart — that  is,  one  under  each  rafter,  and  the 
light  iron  columns  that  supiiort  the  roof  act  also  as  supports  to 
the  trellises  next  the  walk.  In  one  instance  a  double  roAV  of 
trees  is  formed  across  the  border,  the  space  between  the  trees 
being  about  a  foot,  and  experience  has  shown  that  practically 
twice  the  quantity  of  fruit  is  obtained  by  this  arrangement,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  addition  of  a  second  row  has  not  impaired 
the  producing  power  of  the  first.  This  is  a  distinct  gain,  and 
it  is  certain  that  if  IMr.  Challis  were  erecting  another  Peach 
house  similarly  large  and  light,  provision  would  be  made  for 
having  double  rows  of  trees  across  the  border ;  indeed,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  scheme  will  be  devised  for  having  them 
now,  the  difficulty  being  to  secure  the  edge  of  the  trellis  firmly 
next  the  path,  as  obviously  the  second  ro-w  could  not  be  in 
line  with  the  supimrting  column  under  each  rafter. 
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Peach  House  at  Wilton. 


“  The  glass  is  fixed  in  copper  slips  that  are  secured  to  the 
purlins  by  nails  of  the  same  metal ;  two  clips  to  each  pane  of 
24in  by  18in,  the  laps  of  the  glass  being  immediately  over  the 
purlins.  The  clips  are  punched,  slight  elevated  points  being 
thus  formed  on  the  opposite  side.  On  these  the  glass  rests, 
hence  a  free  passage  is  afforded  for  any  condensed  moisture  to 
trickle  through  and  on  to  the  square  below,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  follows  that  the  space  for  the  exit  of  moisture  is  avail¬ 
able  for  the  ingress  of  air.  In  a  roof  thus  glazed  there  is  small 
chance  of  the  foliage  of  trees  or  Vines  scorching,  and  the  pro¬ 
bability  is  similarly  remote  of  the  space  between  the  laps  being 
filled  with  water  or  ice,  Avhich  in  the  one  case  seals  the  roof, 
and  in  the  other  is  liable  to  cause  breakage  of  the  glass.  The 
strength  of  this  system  of  glazing  was  accidentally  tested.  A 
span-roofed  Rose  house  was  being  covered.  One  side  was  done 
when  a  violent  storm  rose.  Although  the  Avind,  Avhich  uprooted 
trees,  blew  directly  on  the  under  side  of  the  glazed  portion  for 
hours,  not  a  square  was  transfixed,  and  the  safety  of  the  method 
AA’as  established. 

“  The  Peach  house  is  trellised  aci’oss  the  border  from  the 


“  Given  a  light  roof  this  is  unquestionably  the  best  method 
of  arrangement  and  planting  a  tolerably  large  Peach  house,  as 
not  only  can  the  back  Avail  be  covered  Avith  fruitful  trees,  but 
the  trellis  surface  is  much  greater  than  by  the  common  form 
of  arching  over  the  border  or  training  the  trees  under  the  roof 
after  the  manner  of  Vines.  By  the  single  cross  trellises  and 
the  occupation  of  space  overhead,  Mr.  Challis  has  ascertained 
that  he  obtains  three  and  a  half  times  the  bearing  surface  over 
that  afforded  by  an  ordinary  curvilinear  trellis  formed  over  the 
border ;  and  Avith  a  double  roAV  of  trees  the  surface  Avould  be  pro¬ 
portionally  increased.  The  gain  Avould,  of  course,  not  be  so  great 
in  loAv  and  narroAv  houses ;  but  the  economical  plan  to  adopt  by 
those  who  desire  the  greatest  amount  of  produce  for  their  outlay 
is  to  erect  Ai  ide  and  lofty  structures  as  light  as  possible.  But 
Avhat  of  the  trees  in  the  house  under  notice?  They  had  been 
planted  three  years,  and  every  inch  of  the  trellises  Avas  covered. 
Only  twice  before  have  I  seen  such  rapid  groAvth — once  at 
Wortley,  young  trees  groAvn  by  Mr.  Simpson  under  glass;  and 
previously  at  Oldlands,  Avith  trees  on  an  open  wall  groAvn  by 
Mr.  Luckhurst,  and  in  all  three  instances  the  fruit  produced  by 
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this  generous  system  of  culture  was  of  the  first  size,  colour,  and 
quality.  The  hack  walls  of  the  house.s  are  covered  with  Figs 
which,  receiving  abundance  of  light,  thrive  satisfactorily. 

“The  varieties  of  Peaches  and  a  few  Nectarines  which  are" 
found  to  give  a  long  succession  of  superior  fruit  at  Wilton  are 
the  following,  which  ripen  somewhat  in  the  order  named.  Farly 
house:  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  Hales’  hlarly,  Dr.  Hogg, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Stirling  Ca.stle,  with  Rivers’  Early  Orange  and 
Elruge  Nectarines.  Second  house:  Royal  George,  Noblesse, 
Exquisite,  Barrington,  Walburton  Admirable,  with  Violette 
Hative,  Pine  Apple,  and  Victoria  Nectarines. 

“  As  affording  a  better  idea  than  can  be  conveyed  in  writing 
of  the  trellis  arrangement  in  the  houses  in  ciue.stion,  a  figure 
is  introduced  of  tlie  end  division.  The  top  ventilating  gear  on 
the  north  side,  which  is  not  shown,  being  similar  to  that  on 
the  south  side.  The  hot-air  pipes  and  perforated  ventilators  are 
shown  at  back  and  front,  and  the  arrangements  will  now  be 
comprehended.  The  walls  are  of  cement.  The  method  of 
glazing  is  given  except  tlie  indentations  in  the  clips  for  forming 
the  points  on  -which  the  glass  rests,  instead  of  one  pane  resting 
on  the  other.  This  is  a  simple  but  important  feature  for  the 
reasons  above  stated.  The  whole  of  fhe  work  was  executed  by 
workmen  on  the  estate,  with  the  exception  of  the  heating,  which 
was  satisfactorily  performed  by  Messrs.  Weeks  and  Co.,  simply 
by  an  addition  of  pipes  to  the  apparatus  arranged  formerly  by 
them.” 


Vegetable  Notes, 


Globe  Artichokes:  Spring  Planting. 

In  the  vegetable  garden  in  summer  and  autumn  the  Globe 
Artichoke  plays  an  important  imrt  in  the  daily  service  to  the 
kitchen.  In  order  to  maintain  this  supply  an  effort  must  be 
made  to  provide  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  bed  be  youth¬ 
ful  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  annual  course  of  planting  is  distinctly 
necessary.  Old  stools  in  their  struggle  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
wunter  often  make  a  poor  effort  to  grow  wdien  spring  comes 
round,  even  if  they  survive  the  oi'deal,  which  they  often  do  not. 

In  young  plants  there  is  greater  vigour — and  there  cannot  be 
too  much  in  reason — and  a  constitution  that  can  endure  the 
rigours  of  winter,  and  assume  strong  leaf  growth  wdth  the 
advent  of  spring  that  may  be  relied  on  to  give  heads  for  the 
dining  room  in  greater  or  less  regularity,  according  to  the 
numbers  grown.  A  point  of  importance  we  find  in  keeping  up  a 
healthy  stock  is  to  change  the  site  often.  Fresh  soil  is  a  great 
power  in  the  growth  of  any  kind  of  fruit  or  vegetable,  and 
though  this  is  so  well  remembered  and  acted  upon  with  so 
many  vegetables,  it  appears  to  be  often  overlooked  as  affecting 
Globe  Artichokes. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  quite  true  that  while  these  grow 
with  freedom,  and  give  no  particular  trouble  in  the  regularity 
of  their  crops  in  some  soils,  in  others  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  stocks  bo  periodically  removed  to  fresh  ground  and  new 
.sites.  It  does  not  repay  the  trouble  to  replant  on  the  same 
ground,  making  up  losses  that  may  occur  from  year  to  year. 
That  is  not  sufficient,  and  those  who  in  the  past  have  depended 
on  material  from  becls  so  long  retained  wall  find  matters  much 
simplified  if  the  change  of  routine  outlined  here  is  acted 
upon. 

From  spring  planted  stock  we  have  found  an  unusually  good 
autumn  yield  of  fleshy  heads,  and  for  pheasant  shooting  parties 
in  November  these  come  in  very  serviceable  for  a  change  of 
dish.  Seed  raising  is  an  easy  matter;  quite  strong  plants  may 
be  had  in  a  season  from  a  spring  sowing,  but  the  almost  in¬ 
variable  rule  is  that  they  di.sappoint.  They  give  the  small,  close- 
pointed  heads  which  the  chef  favours  not,  nor  cares  to  u.se. 
Once  there  is  a  stock  of  the  true  Globe,  weed  out  all  inferior 
plant.s,  so  that  they  cannot  be  extended  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
better  strain. 

For  the  winter’s  protection  a  varied  practice  obtains;  some 
will  use  straw  litter,  others  leaves,  bracken  fern,  or  house 
ashes  sifted.  The  last-named  are  jDarticularly  useful  to  protect 
the  roots  and  crowns  of  the  plants,  because  they  are  porous, 
and  thus  do  not  retain  undue  moisture,  and  they  are  to  a  large 
degree  non-conducting,  thus  retaining  soil  warmth  and  staying 
the  action  of  frost.  Leaves  packed  up  around  them  and  lightly 
covered  to  prevent  disturbance  by  the  wind  is  a  first-rate  pro¬ 
tection  for  anything  tender. 

In  planting  them  a  single  crown  with  rootstock,  when  given 
an  open  station,  well-manured  and  deeply  dug  soil,  soon  increase 
in  size,  particularly  if  attended  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  season.  Last  year  the  excess  of  rain  and  absence  of 
droughty  soils  made  an  ideal  state  for  the  progress  of  newly 
planted  stock. — W.  S. 


Figs  under  Glass. 

At  wide  intervals  during  recent  years  I  hav'e  sent  to  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  brief  seasonable  notes  on  big  cultiux'. 
under  glass.  This  I  propose  continuing,  as  though  houses  of 
Fig  trees  are  not  found  in  every  gardening  establishment,  theii' 
cultivation  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  make  the  observations  of 
value.  Obviously  general  details  cannot  be  afforded  unless  a 
series  of  articles  be  given,  and  these  might  not  have  the  .same 
value  as  concentrated  hints. 


Earliest  Trees  In  Pots. 

The  trees  that  were  started  in  December  being  now  in  full 
growth,  the  points  of  the  shoots  must  be  pinched  out  when 
they  have  made  about  five  good  leaves.  Where  the  stopping 
is  likely  to  produce  a  crowded  habit  growths  not  recjuirecl^  should 
be  rubl>ed  off  wdiilst  cpiite  small.  A  temperature  of  55deg  to 
GOdeg  at  night,  GSdeg  by  day,  advancing  to  TOdeg  with^  sun 
heat,  closing  early,  and  allowing  an  advance  to  SOdeg  or  Sodeg, 
is  suitable  for  the  present.  When  the  weather  is  dull  afford 
a  slight  increase  of  heat  in  the  early  part  o^  the  clay,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  little  ventilation,  if  only  for  an  hour  or  two,  to 
effect  a  change  of  atmosphere  and  induce  sturdy  growth.  The 
bottom  heat  should  be  kept  steady  at  70deg  to  75cleg,^  intro¬ 
ducing  fresh  .sweetened  leaves  and  litter  as  necessary.  Syringe 
frecpiently  to  keep  the  trees  free  from  red  spider,  and  always 
sufficiently  early  to  allow  the  foliage  to  become  dry  befoi-e 
night. 

Early  Trees  in  Borders. 

The  trees  .started  at  the  new  year  have  commenced  growth, 
and  the  temperature  slightly  raised.  A  warmth  of  55deg  will 
be  suitable  at  night,  and  GOdeg  to  G5deg  by  day,  with  a  rise 
to  70deg  or  75deg  from  sun  heat,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
as  a  drawn  and  weakly  growth  cannot  afterwards  be  rectified, 
and  must  be  avoided  by  free  ventilation  on  all  favouiable 
occasions,  striving  to  secure  a  .sturdy,  short-jointed  wood  from 
the  commencement.  Syringe  the  trees  twice  a  day  on  fine  days, 
but  when  dull,  morning  syringing  will  be  sufficient.  The  border 
will  require  copious  supplies  of  tepid  liquid  manure,  or  water¬ 
ing  through  a  mulch  of  lumpy  manure  not  over  2in  in  thick¬ 
ness,  so  as  to  allow  the  roots  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  air. 
Avoid,  however,  making  the  trees  exuberant,  as  that  is  fatal 
to  fruitfulness.  In  order  to  secure  the  free  and  certain  swelling 
of  the  first  crop  of  fruit  keep  the  growths  somevdiat  closely 
pinched— say  at  the  fifth  leaf— and  rub  off  side  growths  not 
required  to  "occupy  vacant  space,  or  to  form  the  so-called  .spurs. 

Second  Early  Border  Trees. 

The  house  to  afford  fruit  at  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July 
may  now  be  started.  The  trees  will  affoi’d  a  second  ciop  of  fiuit 
in  September,  which  will  be  very  acceptable.  If  the  tiees  have 
not  had  the  old  bare  growths  cut  out,  so  as  to  leave  the  suc- 
cessional  wood  with  its  terminals  for  furnishing  the  first  crop, 
and  been  dressed  with  an  insecticide,  these  matters  must  have 
immediate  attention.  The  border  should  be  brought  into  a 
thoroughly  moist  state  by  repeated  watering,  if  necessary,  witli 
tiGpicl  oi*  Avli0rG  tli©  borders  tire  snA<tll  uncL  tlio  tioos  liiigG 

liquid  manure  may  be  supplied.  Syringe  the  tree,s  twice^  a  day  in 
brio-ht  Aveather,  occasionally  only  when  dull,  but  damp  the  floors 
ancf  borders  so  as  to  secure  a  genial  atmosphere.  A  temperature 
of  50deg  at  night  and  55deg  by  day  artificially  is  sufficient  to 
commence  with,  advancing  to  Godeg  from  sun  heat,  with  a  tree 
circulation  of  air. — Grower. 


Some  Notes  on  Grape  Culture. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Woolton  (Liverpool) 
Hardeners’  Society,  Mr.  Lambert,  Bromborough  Hall  Gardens, 
lealt  with  the  site  of  vineries  as  regards  altitude,  and  claimed 
hat  an  elevated  position  should  be  chosen,  ivliich  would  facilitate 
Iraiiiao-e,  and  protection  in  some  measure  from  frost.  Care 
hould^aiso  be  taken  not  to  erect  vineries,  where  possible,  in 
lear  proximity  to  large  trees,  and  the  position  chosen  rcspect- 
no-  the  aspect  should  be  south  or  south-western.  Ihe  different 
tvles  of  vineries  he  next  brought  before  his  audience,  and 
idvocated  the  “  lean-to  ”  for  early  work,  both  as  regards  pot 
I’^ines  and  those  planted  out. 

For  succession  houses  “lean-tos”  should  be  built  of  larger 
limemsions.  For  midsea.son  Grapes  he  contended  that  the  span- 
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roof  is  best,  and  for  late  work  the  hip  roof  structure.  Ventila¬ 
tion  slionld  be  well  arranged  both  top  and  bottom,  and  heating 
ought  to  he  ample,  as  nothing,  in  the  lecturer’s  opinion,  was 
more  disagreeable  than  when  entering  a  vinery  to  smell  the 
fumes  of  dry  heat,  which  often  occurred  in  sharp  weather  wh.en 
the  heating  apparatus  had  been  installed  in  a  niggardly  manner. 
The  amount  of  piping  should  be  I'egnlated  according  to  i-equii'e- 
ments,  and  where  Grapes  are  wanted  early  it  would  be  well  to 
err  on  the  side  of  liberality,  always  avoiding  to  place  the  pipes 
in  near  proximity  to  the  Vine  stems. 

He  next  dealt  with  the  borders,  and  advanced  the  system  of 
having  them  inside  and  outside,  and  brought  fojward  the 
origimxl  idea  of  erecting  a  temporary  framewoi'k  whereon  to 
place  lights,  which  would  protect  the  early  hon.ses  from  heavy 
downfalls  of  snow  and  I'ain  in  winter,  and  also  be  beneficial  in 
the  autumn  in  keeping  the  borders  in  excellent  condition  for 
keeping  late-hanging  Grapes.  Tlie  borders  could  with  advantage 


1  \ 

Beurre  Baltet  Pere. 


he  raised  above  the  ground  level,  and  rest  on  a  concrete  bottom, 
the  raising  of  the  border  giving  facilities  for  feeding.  Regard¬ 
ing  depth  of  borders,  2ft  lOin  is  amply  deep  enough,  and  4in  of 
this  ought  to  be  allowed  for  drainage.  The  composition  of  the.se 
borders  should  comsist  of  sods  from  the  be.st  pa.stnre  available, 
and  to  one  part  of  sod  should  be  added  a  ejuarter  of  lime  rubble, 
ijcwt  of  hones  to  the  load,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes  ; 
but  in  the  casei  of  shallow-raised  borders  less  lime  rubble  is 
neces.sary.  The  drainage  should  be  covered  with  sod,  grass  side 
downwards,  to  prevent  any  stoppage. 

In  making  the  borders  Mr.  Lambert  coiitended  they  Lshould 
be  made  in  piecemeal  fashion,  and  be  made  very  firm,  as  loose 
borders  encourage  coarse  roots  and  small  bunches.  In  planting 
vines  he  prefers  phints  of  the  current  yeai'’s  growth,  as  very 
little  disturbance  of  their  roots  is  necessary,  and  they  should 
be  planted  in  iMay.  His  objection  to  autumn  and  winter  phuit- 
ing  i.s  the  loss  of  many  of  their  fibiw  roots  and  consecpient  root- 
bairs,  the  latter  very  often  being  completely  destroyed  by  the 
di’ying  off  process  which  fruiting  i.s  fiecjuently  subjected  to. 

The  canes  should  be  planted  4ft  apart,  and  after  planting 
thoroughly  watei'ed  and  mulclied.  When  th.ey  have  attained  a 


length  of  one-third  of  the  space  they  are  intended  to  cover, 
pinch  out  the  point,  which  will  enable  them  to  develop  side 
shoots,  the  leader  being  selected  afterwards,  and  .should  he 
carefully  attended  to  and  encouraged  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
house.  The  following  season  bend  the  young  canes  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position,  attend  to  syringing  and  other  details,  and  allow 
them  to  carry  two  or  three  bunches  of  fruit.  The  lectni’er 
contended  that  nothing  was  of  more  impoidance  than  to  get 
vines  into  “good  ways  early.” 

With  regard  to  healthy,  established  vines,  the  main  points 
advanced  were  the  avoidance  of  all  superfluous  growths,  and 
propel-  attention  to  ventilation  (which  .should  be  given  on  all 
po.ssible  occasion.s).  The  practice  of  keeping  the  hou.se  and 
border  dry  during  the  flowering  period  he  considered  unwar¬ 
rantable.  Overcropping  should  also  be  guarded  against,  and 
vines  of  weakly  growth  .should  be  encouraged  by  giving  them  a 
stimulant  in  the  .shape  of  top-dre.ssing ;  also  train  in  young 
growths  from  the  base  of  the  rods,  and  gradually  cut  off  old 
.‘.pill's  until  they  are  finally  replaced  by  the  young  canes. 

Varieties  for  early  work:  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield 
Court,  and  Foster’s  Seedling;  for  mid.season.  Black  Hamburgh, 
.Vn.scat  of  Alexandria,  and  Duke  of  Bucclench  ;  and  for  late 
work,  Alicante,  Lady  Downe’s,  and  Gros  Colman.  — J.  S. 

/  X 

Beurre  Baltet  Pere. 

A  November  Pear,  and  one  often  seen  at  exhibition.s.  The 
tree  is  of  moderate  growth,  thrives  on  the  Quince,  and  forms  good 
pyramids,  espaliers,  and  cordons.  The  variety  crops  fairly 
well  in  sheltered  positions,  and  the  fruits  are  large,  brightly 
co'oured,  juicy,  and  rich. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Scientific  Committee,  Jan.  26. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  ’I.  Masters  F.R.S.  (in  the  eliair)  ;  Messrs.  Gordon, 
Odell.  Shea,  Worsdell,  Saunders,  Michael,  Bowles,  Massee,  Holmes, 
and  Fraser  ;  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke ;  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  Henslow, 
bon. sec. 

Codliii  'Mo’h  in  May. — Mr.  Saunders  made  the  following  contribution 
to  this  subject  discussed  at  the  last  meeting : — “  I  cannot  find  that 
more  than  one  brood  has  ever  been  noticed  in  England  of  the  Codlin 
moth,  though  two  broods  are  common  on  the  Continent  and  in  America ; 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  three  broods  have  been  known. 
In  this  country  the  moth  leaves  the  chrysalis  in  May,  and  lays  her  eggs 
very  soon  afterwards.  The  caterpillars  are  hatched  in  the  course  of 
a  week  or  ten  days,  and  remain  in  the  Apple  three  weeks  or  a  month ; 
being  full  fed,  they  leave  the  fruit  to  fall  to  the  ground,  and  make  their 
way  to  the  nearest  tree  stem,  and  crawl  up  it  until  they  find  a  suitable 
place  to  pupate  in.  1  f  they  cannot  find  a  tree,  a  post  or  paling  or  even 
dead  leaves  will  provide  them  with  a  shelter.  The  object  in  putting 
bands  round  the  trees  is  to  provide  the  caterpillars  with  hiding  places, 
where  they  may  be  found  and  destroyed.  They  are  not  sticky,  but 
made  of  folded  canvas  or  sacking,  or  even  hay  or  straw  bands,  and 
should  be  put  on  as  soon  as  any  ‘  wind-falls  ’  are  found.” 

Maggots  in  moss  litter. — Mrs.  Horseley  sent  samples  with  enquiries. 
Mr.  Saunders  reports  as  follows;  “  The  grubs  found  in  the  moss  litter 
manure  were  those  of  a  fly  belonging  to  the  genus  Bibio.  but  I  cannot 
tell  the  name  of  the  species,  several  of  w-bich  are  very  common  ; 
perhaps  the  one  best  known  is  the  St.  Mark's  fly  (Bibio  Marci).  so 
called  from  its  generally  appearing  about  St.  Mark’s  day  (25th  April). 
These  flies  are  quite  black,  and  are  rather  more  than  half-an-ineh  in 
length;  their  bodies  are  rather  thin,  and  the  wings  are  not  verv 
transparent,  and  measuring  about  IJin  from  tip  to  tip.  They  fly  in  a 
vei-y  clumsy  manner,  and  may  be  found  crawling  over  plants.  &e.,  in 
great  numbers  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  they  disappear  altogether, 
’ihe  flies  may  be  easily  caught  in  a  butterfly  net.  If  poulti-y  are  kept. 
I  should  spread  the  manure  about  and  let  them  pick  and  scratch  it 
over,  for  they  will  soon  pick  out  the  grubs.  Mixing  nitrate  of  soda 
with  the  manure  might  be  tried,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  would 
have  much  effect  on  the  grubs,  as  I  have  not  heard  of  any  experiments 
having  been  made  on  them.  They  are  undoubtedly  injurious  to  the 
roots  of  plants  at  times.” 

Coloured  photos  of  Orchid. — Mr.  Odell  exhibited  a  colour  photo  of 
Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderje,  executed  by  a  new  method.  The  yellow 
colour  was  very  characteristic.  It  was  received  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Hickley, 
Kelso  House,  near  Southampton. 

Ixia  diseased. — Mr.  Shea  showed  leaves  of  I.  erateroides,  as  being 
the  only  species  with  the  foliage  discoloured.  There  was  no  fungus 
present,  the  appearance  being  thought  to  be  due  to  hereditary  pre¬ 
disposition. 

Eucalyptus  loith  nodules. — IMr.  Saunders  showed  small  plants  with 
nodules  on  the  stem  close  to  the  ground.  Nothing  could  be  found 
inside.  Mr.  Massee  observed  that  ants  can  cause  similar  ones  on 
Roses,  the  formic  acid  acting  as  an  irritant, [and  knots  can  be  produced 
artificially. 
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The  Japanese  Larch. 

*  Larix  leptolepis  (Gord). — Quite  hardy  ;  in  fact,  less  susceptible  to 
spring  frosts  than  L.  curopsea.  Apparently  also  less  liable  to  canker. 
Frequently  planted  during  the  past  few  years,  but  trees  over  ten  years 
of  age  are  rare.  The  oldest  specimen  appears  to  bo  at  Tortworth, 
in  the  West  of  England,  which  is  now  about  forty-one  years  old,  4I2  ft. 
high,  and  3  ft.  32-  in.  in  girth,  at  feet  from  tlie  ground.  Mr.  Miehie 
has  been  good  enough  to  furnish  detail  measurements  of  two  speci¬ 
mens  planted  at  Balmoral  in  the  spring  of  1889 : — 


No.  ]. — Height  20  ft.  Tin.; 

No.  2.  — Height  20  ft.  ; 

diameter  at  4i  ft.. 

diameter  at  4^  ft., 

Y  ear. 

1  ft.  lOJ  in. 

1  ft.  7  in. 

Growth  iu height  (inches). 

Growth  iu  height  (inches). 

1902 

18 

15 

1901 

16 

18 

1900 

It 

9 

1S99 

19 

17 

1898 

1897 

j-  Accident 

18 

19 

1896 

23 

21 

1895 

18 

n 

1894 

19 

24 

18:3 

18 

20 

sonie  of  our  friends  in  the  trade  we  find  that  Ave  are  not  alone  in 
this  experience.” 

Mr.  .John  Simpson,  author  of  “  Tlie  Ncav  Forestry,”  Avho  Avas  one 
of  the  earliest  to  draAV  attention  to  the  merits  of  this  species  of 
Jjareh,  includes  the  folloAving  in  his  book: — “This  Larch,  Avhich  covers 
mountain  tracts  in  .Japan,  has  hitherto  been  described  as  a  small 
tree  betAveen  30  and  40  ft.  high  and  next  to  Avorthless  as  a  timber 
tree.  It  has^iOAvever,  been  described  to  us,  by  those  Avho  have  seen 
forests  of  the  tree,  as  groAving  to  a  height  of  60  or  70  ft.,  and  some 
examples  planted  about  fourteen  years  ago  at  Blair  Drummond  arc 
noAV  betAveen  25  and  30  ft.  in  height,  perfectly  healthy,  and  shoAving 
no  signs  of  disease  though  grOAving  near  diseased  plantations  of 
the  common  Jjai’ch.  The  i-ate  of  groAvth  of  these  trees,  and  of  numbers 
of  younger  trees  groAving  at  Wortley  and  elscAvhere,  indicate  a  tall  tree 
of  good  bulk,  ultimately,  as  the  rate  of  groAvth  in  youth,  of  all  the 
Coniferm,  is  ahvays  in  proportion  to  the  ultimate  height  of  the 
species.  In  most  respects  the  .Japanese  Larch  strongly  resembles  the 
European  species,  is  quite  as  hai’dy,  and  a  more  beautiful  tree.  We 
dreAv  attention  to  it  in  the  ‘  h'ield  ’  and  elseAvhere  some  years  ago.” 


Cabbages  Taxed  It^d.  Each! — An  American  contemporary 
says: — ‘‘Cabbages  are  being  imported  from  Europe.  There  is  a 
duty  of  3  cents,  a  head.”  Yet  there  are  rank  “  Free  Traders”  in 
England  hei'e  !  Ironical ! 


The  foregoing  table  and 
comment  are  from  the  re¬ 
cently  published  quarterly 
“  .Journal  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.”  We  noAv  give 
part  of  the  contents  of  a 
letter  from  Messrs.  Dickson 
and  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place, 
Edinburgh  (to  Avhom  Ave 
are  indebted  for  the  use 
of  the  illustration),  Avho 
Avrite  as  follows  in  ansAver 
to  a  request  from  us:  — 
“  The  Japanese  Inarch,  in 
our  opinion,  has  many 
advantages  over  the 
European  species.  Some 
of  them  are  as  follows  : — 
It  is  practically  disease 
proof.  W e,  ourselves,  have 
never  yet  seen  a  plant  of 
it  affected  by  disease, 
although  we  have  been 
Avatching  it  closely  for  the 
past  twelve  years.  It  is  a 
much  more  rapid  groAver, 
andaltogether  ahandsomer 
tree.  When  it  loses  its 
leader  it  finds  a  neAV  one 
much  more  readily.  The 
timber  is  equally  as  good, 
if  not  better,  than  that  of 
the  European.  We  have 
this  season  submitted  cuts 
from  a  sixty-five-year-old 
tree  to  timber  experts  here, 
and  they  all  agree  in  say¬ 
ing  that  they  never  looked 
at  better  Larch  timber. 
Some  people  say  that  the 
plant  is  not  so  hardy  as 
Larix  europaea.  Well,  last 
spring  Avas  a  good  test  of 
this.  We  may  say  that 
millions  of  tAVO-year-old 
seedlings,  and  one-year 
Larch  plants  Avere  de¬ 
stroyed  by  spring  frosts 
all  over  the  country  (avc, 
ourselves,  suffered  con¬ 
siderably)  ;  but  AAm  noticed 
particularly  in  tAVO  breaks, 
containing  about  200,000 
trees  each  one  year,  that 
the  .Japanese  suffered  only 
very  slightly,  Avhile  the 
European  Avas  rendei-ed 
almost  entirely  useless. 
On  comparing  notes  Avith 


*  From  “  Journal  of  the 
Boar.i  of  Agriculture,”  Decem¬ 
ber,  1903. 
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Societies. 


National  Chrysanthemum:  Annual  Meeting. 

Mr.  Shea  presided  at  the  annual  general  meeting,  which  was 
held  in  London  on  the  evening  of  February  1.  The  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  showed  that  a  successful  year’s  work 
could  be  recorded.  The  exhibitions  were,  on  the  whole,  “  de¬ 
cidedly  creditable  to  the  society.”  The  Floral  Committee  held 
•six  meetings  during  the  year,  when  nineteen  first-cla.ss  certificates 
were  awarded.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  continuing 
the  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  at  Essex  Hall  in  the 
present  year.  A  catalogue  was  issued  during  the  past  year,  and 
will  be  sunplemented  by  carefully  prepared  lists  which  are  to 
appear  in  the  annual  report.  The  annual  outing  of  the  society 
took  place  in  July  last,  a  party  of  207  persons  spending  a  delight¬ 
ful  day  at  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  Mrs.  Noble.  The  annual  dinner,  at  which  the  president  occu¬ 
pied  the  chair,  was  held  on  November  25,  a  goodly  number  of 
members  and  friends  being  present.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and 
Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  generously  contributed  plants  for  the 
decoration  of  the  hall,  and  other  friends  contributed  fruit  for 
des.sert  and  flowers  for  the  decoration  of  the  tables.  A  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  committee  attended  the  exhibition  of  the  French 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  Lille  during  November, 
and  were  most  hospitably  entertained.  The  report  of  the  deputa¬ 
tion  will  appear  with  the  schedule  of  prizes.  The  financial  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  society  continues  sati.sfactory ;  there  is  a  balance  in 
hand  of  £69  9s.  lid.,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  £5  9s.  Od. 
The  sum  of  £4  7s.  6d.  has  been  paid  during  1903  on  account  of 
1904.  The  reserve  fund  amounts  to  £115  15s.  lid.,  £100  on  this 
being  on  deposit.  The  committee  regret  the  loss  by  death  of 
Mr.  E.  J.  Bentley,  wdio  .subscribed  annually  to  this  fund.  Special 
prizes  were  given  by  the  president,  who  continues  his  special  fir.st 
prize  of  £5  5s.  Od.  in  1904 ;  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Moncur, 
Me.s.srs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons,  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Godfrey,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  all  of  which 
proved  very  helpful.  Mr.  P.  Waterer’s  silver  cups  were  won 
outright,  and  are  now  the  property  of  the  winners. 

Four  officers  acting  as  a  deputation  from  the  committee  have 
interviewed  the  general  manager  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
in  respect  of  the  arrangements  for  1904 ;  the  Company  are  willing 
to  allow  space  for  three  exhibitions,  as  in  1903,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  the  sum  given  for  the  November  show  will  be 
augmented  in  the  present  year.  It  is  also  hoped  that  some 
arrangement  may  be  come  to  with  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
by  which  cheap  railway  and  admission  tickets  may  be  provided 
for  members  and  exhibitors.  Should  such  an  arrangement  be 
made,  a  special  circular  will  be  issued  to  members  and  exhibitors 
setting  forth  these  advantages  and  giving  as  far  as  possible  the 
times  of  departure  of  trains  from  London.  The  matter  of 
entrance  fees  will  be  considered,  and  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Finance  Sub-committee  the  sum  of  £50  will  be  added  to  the 
November  schedule  of  prizes;  a  considerable  number  of  new 
.special  prizes  wdll  also  be  added.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  officers 
to  seek  the  co-operation  of  the  .secretary  and  manager  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  endeavouring  to  secure  better  facilities  for  the 
conveyance  of  exhibits  to  and  from  the  Palace. 

The  suggestion  that  an  exhibition  of  market  Chrysanthemums 
be  held  .shortly  before  Christmas  is  referred  to  the  Schedule 
Revision  Sub-committee  for  consideration  and  report. 

The  present  number  of  societies  in  affiliation  is  125  ;  a  few 
have  ceased  to  exist  owing  to  lack  of  local  supijort.  The  present 
number  of  members  is  631,  viz.,  75  fellows  and  556  ordinary 
members,  in  addition  to  the  foreign  subscribers.  An  increase  in 
the  membership  of  the  society  is  urgently  needed. 

The  committee  give  their  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  C.  IL  Shea 
for  accepting  the  office  of  pre.sident,  for  his  .special  first  prize,  and 
for  presiding  at  the  annual  dinner ;  also  to  other  donors  of  special 
prizes.  They  also  beg  to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  the 
auditors,  Messrs.  G.  .1.  Ingram  and  R.  Cordwell,  for  auditing  the 
accounts  of  the  society. 

Hull :  Theory  v.  Practice. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hull  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday, 
January  26,  with  Mr.  F.  Judson  in  the  chair,  a  discussion  took 
place  on  the  subject  of  “  Theory  v.  Practice  from  a  Cultivator’s 
Standpoint,”  Mr.  Barker,  of  Hessle,  being  the  chief  speaker. 
This  gentleman  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  subjects,  and  showed  himself  strongly  opposed  to  the  idea 
that  theory  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to -the  gardener.  He 
contended  that  whilst  botaxy  did'  the  gardener  no  harm  it  was 
nevertheless  quite  unnecessary  for  the  practical  man,  and  it  was 
his  experience  that  some  of  the  finest  botanists  were  wholly 
unsucce.s.sful  in  gardening.  The  question  aroused  much  enthu¬ 
siasm,  the  majority  of  the  speakers  acknowledging  that  it  was 
only  by  a  happy  and  harmonious  blending  of  theory  and  practice 
that  a  gardener  could  really  become  an  accomplished  and  pro¬ 
gressive  cultivator. — W.  R. 

***  The  reports  of  a  number  of  societies  have  unfortunately 
to  be  held  over. 
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Seasonable  Plant  Notes. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  insert  a  batch 
of  cuttings  to  supply  what  are,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  type 
of  Chrysanthemums,  viz.,  “  bush  ”  specimens.  Free-flowering 
varieties,  such  as  Aiveus,  The  Queen,  Lady  Selborne,  Elaine, 
and  Anna  Hartshorn  as  whites ;  Phoebus  and  W.  H.  Lincoln, 
yellows;  with  Source  d’Or  and  Framfield  pink;  various  forms 
of  pompon  and  single-flowered  varieties  which  are  remarkable 
for  freedom  of  flower.  Such  types  as  these  are  especially  useful 
for  the  amateur,  and  also  for  the  larger  grower.  Two  cuttings 
in  one  small  pot  is  a  good  way  of  treating  this  type ;  they  can 
then  be  either  grown  on  in  a  double  way  and  make  extra  largo 
specimens,  or  they  are  easily  divided'  for  single  pots.  Tho 
usual  sandy  compost  made  firm  by  the  aid  of  the  dibber  and 
waterpot  is  all  that  is  required  in  that  direction  to  obtain 
success  in  this,  the  initial  pha.se  of  culture.  A  hand-light  in  a 
cool  house  with  the  pots  standing  on  ashes  is  quite  the  best  site 
to  root  the  cuttings  in.  Regular  ventilation  and  just  .sufficient 
water  to  keep  the  soil  moist  are  points  not  to  be  omitted. 

The  early  batch  of  cuttings  put  in  a  month  ago  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  blooms  will  now  require  more  attention  in  the 
matter  of  ventilation.  When  roots  are  formed,  which  state  is 
easily  ascertained  by  the  added  growth  and  general  stiff  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  leaves,  Uie  lights  .should  gradually  be  removed  until 
the  cuttings  or  plants  wull  stand  without  flagging.  After  a  few 
days  of  this  exposure,  stand  the  plants  on  a  shelf  close  to  tho 
glass  in  the  same  house  where  the  plants  will  grow  sturdily, 
which  is  the  salient  point  in  the  foundation  of  the  future  plant. 
Watch  carefully  for  insect  pests — green  and  black  fly  are 
the  more  troublesome  at  this  stage — using  the  usual  remedy 
of  tobacco  powder,  and  dry  sulphur  for  mildew. — E.  M. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

CHERRY^  HOUSE. — The  Cherry  (and  Plum,  with  Apricot, 
which  require  similar  treatment  when  forced)  is  impatient  of 
fire  heat  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  and  requires  abundance 
of  air.  This  is  an  important  matter,  therefore  commence  venti¬ 
lating  at  50deg,  allowing  an  increase  to  65deg  with  propor¬ 
tionate  ventilation,  closing  the  hou.se  at  50deg,  45deg  being 
sufficient  by  day  artificially  and  40deg  at  night.  The  trees 
advanciiig  slowly  from  the  end  of  last  or  beginning  of  this  year, 
are  now  rapidly  unfolding  their  buds,  those  previously  forced 
coming  into  blossom,  and  will  soon  need  attention  in  fei'tilising 
the  flowers  on  fine  days,  msing  a  camel’s-hair  brush,  rabbit’s 
tail  mounted  on  a  .stick,  or  a  bunch  of  feathers.  Where  the 
flowers  are  not  expanded  it  is  well  to  fumigate  the  house  with 
tobacco,  or  vapourise  wuth  nicotine,  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
the  trees  are  free  from  aphides,  repeating  at  intervals  of  a  day 
or  two  once  or  twice.  The  borders  must  not  be  neglected  for 
water,  giving  a  thorough,  but  not  an  over,  supply,  as  necessary. 
Trees  in  pots — a  very  desirable  mode  of  .securing  early  Cherries 
— will  require  more  frequent  attention  in  watering. 

CUCUMBERS. — Young  plants  are  now  ready  for  transfer¬ 
ring  to  the  hillocks  or  ridges  in  tlie  Cucumber  house,  it  having 
been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  soil  placed  in  a  few  days 
previomsly  to  become  warmed.  Press  the  soil  firmly  about  each 
plant,  place  a  .stick  to  each,  and  secure  it  to  the  front  wire  of 
the  trellis.  If  bright  sunshine  occur,  shade  lightly  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  to  prevent  flagging,  and  after  the  plants  become 
established  it  can  be  discontinued,  subjecting  the  plants  to  the 
full  influence  of  the  sun.  Keep  the  night  temperature  at  65deg, 
falling  to  60deg  on  cold  and  rising  to  70deg  on  mild  nights, 
and  70deg  to  75deg  by  day,  with  SOdeg  to  90deg  from  sun 
heat,  closing  early  in  the  afternoon  with  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture  on  fine  days. 

MELONS. — The  early  raised  plants,  will  now’  be  ready  for 
planting  out,  and  require  similar  treatment  to  Cucumbers. 
Excellent  Melons  are  grown  in  pits,  w  ith  hot-w’ater  pipes  for 
top  heat,  and  the  bottom  heat  furnished  by  fermenting 
materials. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES:  EARLIEST  FORCED 
HOUSE. — The  maintenance  of  a  comparatively  low’  night  tem¬ 
perature  and  a  steady  heat  by  day  are  essentials  of  safe 
advancement,  and  attention  to  fertilising  the  flowers,  especially 
that  of  crossing,  w’here  there  is  a  deficiency  of  pollen  for  securing 
a  good  set  of  fruit.  In  the  case  of  late  varieties  .still  in  flow’er 
they  may  have  the  camel’.s-hair  brush,  or  other  means  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  pollen,  pas.sed  over  them,  keeping  the  homse 
moderately  dry  with  a  circulation  of  air  until  the  petals  com- 
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mence  fading,  wlien  a  light  syringing  with  tepid  soft  water 
will  soon  bring  off  the  remains  of  the  floral  jiarts.  Inside 
borders  are  a  great  advantage  in  early  forcing,  the  trees  always 
succeeding  better  than  when  the  roots  are  in  cold  outside  ones, 
and  the  fruit  sets'  better  in  a  lower  temperature  under  those 
circumstances.  Ijost  time  (apparently)  can  be  made  up  as  the 
days  lengthen  and  brighten ;  undue  haste  in  early  forcing  often 
causes  the  loss  of  the  crop. — G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

ONIONS. — No  time  should  be  lost  in  .sowing  the.se.  In  many 
gardens  it  is  risky  to  .sow  in  the  open  ground  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  maggot.  In  such  ca.ses  they  should  be  sown 
in  boxes  and  brought  on  slowly  in  a  low  temperature.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  place  the  seed-boxes  in  a  high  temperature.  The 
.seedlings  .soon  become  drawn  and  weakly.  Place  the  boxes  in 
a  hou.se  where  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  4-5deg  at  night ; 
here  the  seeds  will  germinate  regularly,  and  the  plants  will 
keep  sturdy  if  the  boxes  are  placed  near  the  roof  glass  as  soon 
as  the  seedlings  are  well  above  the  soil.  In  due  cour.se  these 
should  be  placed  in  cool  frames  where  the  frost  can  be  excluded. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  plants  from  becoming 
drawn. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  BEDS.— In  the  meantime  the 
beds  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  bj'  trenching  if  not  already 
done.  Onions  delight  in  deeply  worked  soil  of  good  ouality. 
Work  in  plenty  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure  into  the  second 
spit,  together  with  a  liberal  dressing  of  old  soot.  This  applies 
to  the  .seed  bed  as  well  as  to  where  they  will  be  planted  from 
the  boxes. 

POTATOES  IN  FRAMES.— Another  frame  should  be 
planted  with  early  Potatoes,  to  keep  up  a  succession.  Take 
care  that  the  heat  is  not  violent ;  see  that  it  is  on  the  decline, 
or  much  harm  may  be  done.  There  are  many  very  excellent 
kinds  of  Potatoes  in  cultivation  very  suitable  for  frame  culture. 
I  find  May  Queen  and  Early  Snowdrop  two  very  reliable  kinds. 
The  sets  should  be  very  carefully  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
They  should  have  been  well  expo.sed  to  light  and  air  in  a  very 
cold  place  where  the  frost  can  be  excluded.  The  soil  should 
be  light  and  rich. 

PROTECT  GLOBE  ARTICHOKES.— If  not  already  done, 
these  should  be  at  once  protected.  Keen  frosty  winds  from  the 
east  are  far  more  likely  to  kill  them  than  moderately  severe 
frost.  Dry  coal  ashes  is  an  excellent  thing  to  protect  the  crown 
of  the  plants.  This,  together  with  a  little  dry  bracken  placed 
loosely  round  the  heads  of  the  plants,'  will  generally  prove  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  them  safe. 

EARLY  CARROTS. — A  little  seed  should  be  sown  on  a  south 
border.  The  soil  should  be  well  jirepared,  and  if  of  a  sandy 
nature  so  much  the  better.  One  of  the  early  stumphorn 
varieties  should  be  .selected.  Choose  a  warm  day.  The  drills 
should  be  opened  a  few  hours  before  sowing  the  seed  in  order 
to  dry  and  warm  them.  Coat  the  .seed  with  a  little  red  lead, 
as  previously  recommended.  This  will  prevent  worms  and  other 
insects  from  destroying  the  seeds. 

PEAS  ON  EARLY  BORDER. — Another  sowing  of  Peas 
should  now  be  made  to  succeed  those  sown  last  month.  One  of 
the  Daisy  type  is  good  for  the  present  sowing.  These  produce 
large  pods  of  better  flavour  than  the  small  round  kinds.  It  is 
always  a  good  plan  to  choose  a  fine  morning  for  sowing  seeds. 

LETTFCES  AND  RADISHES. — A  small  quantity  of  the.se 
seeds  should  be  sown  on  a  warm  border.  Sow  the  seed  somewhat 
thicker  than  will  be  the  case  later  in  the  season;  the  soil,  being 
coldj  a  certain  percentage  will  be  likely  to  fail. — A.  T., 
Cirencester. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

CLEANING  FLOWER  BEDS.— After  a  long  period  of 
changeable  weather  the  surface  of  flower  beds  will  be  in  a  more 
or  le.ss  untidy  condition  with  accumulations  of  leaves  which 
have  blown  from  ad joinin.^-  bordei's  of  shrubs  and  trees.  There 
will  also  be  a  proportion  of  yellow  and  withered  leaves  upon  the 
plants  with  which  the  bed.s  are  furnished.  If  these  can  be 
conveniently  removed  it  will  be  desiral)le  to  do  so,  leaving  the 
plants  much  improved  in  appearance.  Stir  the  soil  among  them 
when  the  surface  is  dry,  and  work  the  soil  neatly  from  the 
gra.ss  edges  of  the  beds. 

RELAYING  TURF.— There  are  sure  to  be  bare  or  uneven 
spaces  in  gra.ss  lawns  where  the  turf,  either  needs  replacing  or 
the  ground  ret|uires  levelling.  The  ground  .should  broken 
up,  and  if  additional  .soil  is  necessnry,  this  .shoidd  be  of  good 
quality,  good  rich  loam  being  the  best.  Tread  it  down  firmly, 
and  bring  the  spaces  to  the  proper  level.  The  turf  should  be 
•cut  of  even  thickness  from  a  pasture  where  clean  gra.ss  thrives, 
and  obnoxious  weeds  are  aUsent.  If  a  few  undesirable  weeds 
are  present  in  the  turf,  these  are  readily  withdrawn  from  the 


turves  before  laying  them  down.  Rake  off  rough  stones  and 
other  material,  leaving  a  fine  tilth.  Similarly  fine  material 
.should  also  be  in  readiness  for  raising  the  turves  if  nece.s.sary. 
Fit  them  as  closely  together  as  possible,  and  fill  up  all  inter.stices 
with  suitable  pieces  of  turf.  Afterwards  bind  closely  together 
with  a  turf  beater.  Turfing  can  only  be  done  when  the  weather 
is  mild,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  be  laid  is  not  sticky 
with  rain  or  a  recent  thaw. 

IMOISTENING  ROOTS  OF  CLIMBERS.— Growing  against 
walls  and  fences,  or  in  places  partially  sheltered,  and  in  some 
cases  too  much  shielded  from  rain,  climbing  plants,  especially 
Ro.ses,  frequently  suffer  from  a  deficiency  of  moisture  at  the 
roots.  This  is  a  great  cause  of  weakly  groAvth,  and  should,  it 
possible,  be  rectified  by  affording  at  the  present  time,  during 
mild  Aveather,  a  copious  soaking  of  liquid  manure.  Ihe  good 
effects  Avill  be  seen  in  vigorous  and  improved  groAvth  during  the 
season,  and  a  more  floriferous  condition  during  the  folloAving  if 
not  the  present  season.  The  liquid  is  not  only  good  for  climbei's, 
but  for  other  hardy  jAlants  Avhich  need  assistance.  Failing 
liquid  manure,  plenty  of  Avater  may  be  given,  loosening  the 
ground  on  the  surface  to  prevent  it  trickling  aAvay.  The  latter 
should  also  be  done  Avhen  applying  the  more  valuable  fluid. 

SOWING  SWEET  PEAS.— An  early  soAving  may  uoav  be 
made  outdoors,  selecting  a  .sheltered  Avarm  border  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  A  feAv  short  roAVs  Avill  be  .sufficient  if  they  succeed  Avell. 
Cover  the  roAvs  at  once  with  Avire  guards.  Soav  also  some  seed 
in  3in  pots  and  groAv  steadily  under  glass  protection,  gradually 
hardening  the  ijlants,  and  planting  out  in  roAvs  at  an  early 
opportunity. — E.  D.  S.,  Grave.send. 

- - 


IToung  Gardeners’  Domain, 

I’lie  Editor  welcomes  shr  rt  letters  from  under  gardeners.  Letters  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  500  words  in  length,  should  be  written  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper, 
as  cltavly  as  possiblo  with  or0  inch  space  at  both  top  and  bottom,  as  well 
as  at  the  >ides.  'J’he  names  and  addresses  of  tho  vvriters  must  accompany 
all  communicat ions,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of 

goodfaiih.  If  these  pointsarenotrespected.theletterscannotbetonsidered. 


Scottish  V.  English  Gardeners. 

In  ansAver  to  the  critical  remarks  madp  by  An  Old  Boy 
under  this  heading  on  page  62,  I  shall  take  the  bull  by  the  horns. 
“  Old  Boy  ”  ansAvers  my  que.stion,  “  Wliy  are  Scottish  gardeners 
preferred  to  English?  by  asking,  “Are  they?  a  very  eva,sive 
ansAver  indeed,  which  reminds  me  of  a  gentleman  Avho  requested 
his  Irish  servant  to  make  evasive  reiilies  to  callers.  1  pon  the 
first  person  calling  to  knoAV  if  Mr.  Avas  at  home,  Pat  asked 

him  if  his  grandmother  Avas  a  hoot-OAvl!  But  the  question.  Why 
are  Scottish  gardeners  preferred  to  English?  remmns  to  be 
answered  fully.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  from  An  Old  Boy  that 
his  own  experience  has  proved  to  his  satisfaction  the  leveise 
of  my  statement  that  “  nine-tenths  of  the  young  men  in  England 
spend  too  much  time  in  public-houses  and  in  pleasure  seeking  ; 
but  I  reiterate  that  this  statement  has  been  admitted  by  men 
of  no  mean  position  with  regret;  tlic.^e  men 

haAm  an  exnerience  eoual  to  that  of  ‘  An  Old  Boy,  as  these 
islands  hav7  been  trav'ersed  by  them  many  times.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  my  “  uimuestionably  too  limitetl  experience  is  ot 
little  weight  to  “  An  Old  Boy,”  but  that  sort  ot  gag  I  can  swallow 
I  might  add  that  out  of  the  nine-tenths  of  young  men  Avho  spend 
too  much  time  in  public-houses  and  pleasure  seeking  I  had  the 
best  of  “  chums,”  and,  indeed,  far  better  fellows  than  your  pro¬ 
fessed  teetotalers,  their  only  fault  being  that  they  .spent  too  much 
of  their  time  in  public-houses — a  fact  that  some  liav’e  since 

admitted.  .  „ 

This  is  but  one  instance  of  many  in  my  “  little  experience, 
and  one  more  is  that  the  ”  T.T.’s  ”  are  in  numerous  cases  ‘-  terrible 
tipplers  ”  In  conclusion,  I  congratulate  ‘  An  Old  Boy  on  hm 
good  works,  and  I  trmst  he  will  succeed  in  pervading  the  young 
men  in  England  to  .^pend  less  time  m  public-hou.ses  and  betake 
themselves  to  study  ;'and  may  they  remember  this  motto  rivl”9  { 
is  applicable  to  many  things):  “  I  se,  but  don  t  abuse  It  aviII 
be  .seen  from  this  discussion,  as  is  seen  in  most  others,  that  there 
are  tAAO  opinions  on  one  point.  Theiefoie 


Convince  a  man  against  his  will. 
He’s  of  tlie  same  opinion  s  ill. 


-Scot,  Berks. 


I  think  your  corre.spondent  “  Scot  ”  Avould  be  In  'tter 
employed  learning  his  busine.ss  than  a.sking  sinseless  questions 
such  as  “  "Why  are  Scots  gardenens  preferred  to  English  ^  An 
Old  Boy”  very  pertinently  enquires,  “Are  they.-'  and  1  leave 
“  Scot”  to  answer  that  en(|uiry,  and  pass  on  to  notice  his  remarks 
about  the  drunkennes.s  which  he  saj-s  prevails  in  bothies  soul  h 
of  the  Border.  Now,  I  am  probably  old  enough  to  be  “  Scot  s 
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father,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  was  at  iny  business  before  he  was 
born.  All  niy  days  as  a  junior  were  spent  in  England,  and  I  have 
been  in  Scotland  for  a  good  many  years  as  head  gardener.  I 
may,  therefore,  claim  to  have  a  fair  knowledge  as  to  the  habits 
of  young  English  gardeners  and  their  Scottish  brethren.  vV'ell, 
my  experience  is  that  one  is  as  good  as  the  other,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  choose  between  them.  Gardeners  are,  as  a  rule,  a 
steady,  .sober  class  of  men,  from  whatev'er  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  they  come.  I  must,  however,  add  I  am  sorry  to  do'  .so, 
that  I  have  seen  more  drunkenness  in  Scottish  towns  and  villages 
than  I  ever  saw  in  similar  places  in  England.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  I  saw  a  young  boy  of  twelve  quite  drunk,  and  this  in  a 
village.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ‘‘Scot”? — Northern 
Gardener,  Ross-shire. 


HE  BEE-KEEPER. 


. 4  ,  1  .r-.  I  - .  >  I . . .  I  »  ttt: 


»-L  rr-, 


The  Stewarton  Hive. 


Relow  are  enumerated  the  many  advantages  claimed  for 
this  hive ;  — 

(1)  It  is  asserted  that  it  is  the  clieape.st,  best,  most  success¬ 
ful  in  producing  comb  honey,  easiest  handled,  neatest,  that 
the  harvests  obtained  from  these  hives  are  always  cojisiderably 
larger,  and  that  the  honey  is  finer  in  quality. 

(^)  That  a  colony  in  a  Stewarton  hive  has  .stored  a  good 
quantity  of  surplus  honey  while  it  was  necessary  at  the  same 
time  to  feed  stocks  in  bar-fi-ames  ;  and  that  more  satisfactory 
results  can  be  .secured  with  less  expenditui-e  of  time  and  labour 
on  tbe  part  of  the  bee-keeper  tlian  by  any  bar-frame  syst.^m. 

(3)  That  the  hive  po.sses.ses  remarkabie  powers  of  expansion 
and  contraction,  and  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  prevent  .swarm¬ 
ing,  while  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  outer  casing  also  decreases  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  swarms  issuing,  and  that  by 
altering  the  angle  of  the  roof,  which  is 
moveable,  a  current  of  air  can  be  sent 
through  the  hive,  which  in  the  very 
warm  weather  still  further  tends  to  re¬ 
duce  the  swarming  impulse. 

(4)  That  colonies  hived  in  these  hives 
winter  better  than  in  bar-frames,  as 
the  crown  board  allows  the  heat  to 
escape  in  the  summer  and  the  moisture 
in  the  winter,  and  the  shape  of  the  hive 
being  octagonal  is  said  to  be  superior 
to  the  square  or  oblong  for  wintering, 
as  it  is  nearest  to  the  shape  of  a  natural 
cluster  of  bees,  and  that  the  smallness 
of  the  Stewarton  boxes  enables  the  bees 
to  maintain  a  higher  temperature  with 
less  expenditure  of  energy  than  in  a 
bar-frame. 

(d)  That  there  is  the  greatest  sim¬ 
plicity  in  uniting  bees  with  the  sides  and 
the  boxes,  the  slides,  which  are  very 
ingenious,  being  considered  one  of  the 
valuable  features  of  the  Stewarton 
.system,  together  with  complete  interchangeability  in  all  parts 
of  the  hive. 


Stewarton  Hive. 

three  stocks  &  O.XE  SI  PEE. 


(6)  Again,  it  is  maintained  that  colonies  build  up  in  the 
spring  more  rapidly  than  in  a  bar-frame  hive,  stocks  coming  out 
from  winter  quarters  stronger  numericalfy,  which  gives  them  a 
start  which  they  never  lose  during  the  re.st  of  the  sea.son  ;  that 
they  will  extend  the  brood  downwards  more  quickly  than 
^terally,  and  as  the  heated  air  a.scends  from  the  cluster  work¬ 
ing  below  protects  the  brood  above,  and  sudden  changes  to  cold 
weatjier  do  not  interrupt  comb  building. 

(7)  The  method  of  supering  without  queen  excluder  is  also 
included  among.st  the  advantages  of  the  hive.  The  two  outer 
slides  of  the  boxes  only  are  drawn,  and  the  bees  admitted  to 
the  .supers.  This  is  advantageous,  because  they  do  not  enter 
the  honey  chambers  tintil  they  are  strong  enough  to  cover  the 
outside  bar.s  of  the  bi'ood  chamber,  they  then  enter  nearest  to 
where  they  begin  work,  and  finish  the  supers  in  the  middle  or 
completely  at  once. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Scotland  has  the  unique  record 
of  having  produced  and  exhibited  the  finest  supers  of  honey  in 
the  worlcl,  and  this  is  ascribed  in  part  to  this  hive  and  method 
of  supering,  by  Mhich  the  varied  descriptions  of  honey  ar? 
classified  as  stored  by  the  bees  in  regular  gradation  free  from  all 
the  impurities  of  the  breeding  boxes.  The  beauty  and  purity 
of  these  octagon  supers  were  celebrated  far  and  wide,  and 
it  is  on  record  that  for  two  years  in  succession,  from  six  stocks 
in  Stewarton  hives,  £41  profit  was  obtained  each  year  ;  and  in 
another  ca.se  as  much  as  2501b  of  honey  was  taken  from  one  stock 
in  one  season. — E.  E.,  Sandbach. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  flowrrs  we  do  not  name. 


CHE]VIICA,L  MANURES  (W.  A.). — We  must  examine  your 
samples,  and  will  let  vou  know. 

MEASUREMENt'oF  AN  ACRE  (Planter).— Ten  yards  wide 
by  484yds  long ;  bOyds  wide  by  80§yds  long ;  or  100yds  wide  by 
40fyds  long. 

“  ORIGIN  OF  CULTIVATED  PLANTS  ”  (J.  B.).— "The  latest 
edition  of  A.  de  Candolle’s  work  is  that  of  1886,  which  is  the 
.second.  The  price  is  5s.  from  the  publisher.5,  Regan  Paul, 
Trench  and  Co.,  Diyden  House,  43,  Gerrard  Street,  Soho, 
London. 

COVERING  A  HILLSIDE  WITH  GORSE  FOR  COVERT 
(Planter). — We  would  advise  sowing  seed  broadcast  (41b  per  acre) 
about  the  middle  of  April.  Naturally,  there  should  be  some  sort 
of  preparation  of  the  ground  ;  if  not  over  every  part  at  least  in 
fairly  extensive  patches,  and  the  intermediate,  unbroken  spaces 
may  be  sown  more  thickly. 

“NITRAGIN”  (Young  Gardener). — This  is  the  general  name 
given  by  Nobbe  to  those  bacterial  soil  fertilisers  which  have  been 
studied  and  named  during  recent  years.  Germany  has  made 
nitragin  production  a  special  manufacture,  if  we  may  .so  put  it; 
and  small  bottles  filled  with  the  nitragin  germs  (gelatine  cultures) 
can  be  obtained  from  certain  sources.  They  cost  2s.  Gd.,  and  one 
is  sufficient  to  supply  half  an  acre  of  land.  Gee-up! 


THE  PLURAL  ENDING  OF  THE  WORD  POTATOES 
(“  System  ”). — We  think  we  are  justified  in  using  the  “e  ”  by  the 
following  rule  from  C.  Duxbury’s  “  Advanced  Grammar  ”  (12th 
edition) :  “  Singular  nouns  ending  in  s,  sh,  ch  (soft),  x,  or  o,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  consonant,  form  the  plural  by  es ;  as  glass, 
glasses;  box,  boxes;  and  other  instance-^.  The  exceptions  are 
canto,  grotto,  quarto,  portico;  solo,  and  tyro.”  Probably  your 
opponent  may  be  able  to  make  a  case  on  his  side  1 


DOUBLE  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  AND  MAGNESIA 
(F.  C.  C.). — Double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  is  a  more 
concentrated  form  of  potash  than  kainit,  and  is  a  refined  kainit, 
differing  in  some  essential  points,  as  vou  may  glean  from  the 


subjoined  analyses  :  — 


Double  Sulphate  or  Potash  and 
.Magnesia. 


Moistme 

..  4.'0 

.Sulphate  of  i  otash. . 

..  49.34 

.Sulphate  of  maguesia 

. .  32.S6 

Muriate  of  soda 

. .  3.77 

Muriate  of  potash  . . 

..  0.13 

Sulphate  of  lime 

5.35 

Magnesia  . 

. .  0.99 

Insoluble 

2.97 

100.00 

Kainit. 

Moisture  . .  12  70 

Sulpliate  of  potash..  ..  ..  23.00 

.Sulphate  of  magnesia  14.50 

Chloride  of  m.agnesium  ..  12.40 

(  hloii  .’eof  sodium,  common  salt  31.60 

Sulphate  of  lime .  i.'. 0 

Insoluble  matter .  0-50 


100.  CO 


Now  form  your  own  opinion  as  to  whether  you  will  find  “  ordinary 
kainit  good  enough  ”  for  Vines.  We  hav'e  not,  do  not  recommend 
it,  but  the  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia,  the  magnesia 
being  not  a  much  less  factor  in  successful  Grape  growing  than 
potash,  and  its  persistent  presence  in  all  soils  noted  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Grapes  is  a  matter  of  .serious  consideration.  Indeed, 
too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  purchasing  potash  salts, 
as  some  so-called  sulphates  contain  as  much  as  86  per  cent,  of 
common  salt.  No  wonder,  therefore,  you  did  not  derive  any 
advantage  from  the  use  of  dissolved  bones  and  ordinary  kainit. 
Our  formula  of  three  parts  dissolved  bones,  dry  and  crumbling, 
and  two  parts  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia,  has  been 
found  of  essential  service  where  Grapes  have  not  finished  well, 
being  deficient  in  colour,  in  iirevious  years,  overeppping  not 
being  the  cause,  and  the  border  and  other  conditions  being 
favourable,  the  mixture  should  be  applied  as  a  winter  top-dress¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  4oz  to  8oz  per  square  yard  and  pointed  into 
the  soil,  and  this  dressing  may  be  .supplemented  by  such  quickly- 
acting  top-dressing  as  a  mixture  of  three  parts  superphosphate, 
two  parts  powdered  saltpetre,  and  one  part  ground  gypsum  or 
sulphate  of  lime  mixed,  applying  4oz  per  square  yard  at  intervals, 
say,  (1)  Avhen  the  Vines  are  coming  into  leaf,  (2)  when  the  Grapes 
are  thinned,  and  (3)  when  the  stoning  is  completed.  For  the 
double  sulphate  of  iiotash  and  magnesia  apply  to  Mes.srs.  Henry 
Richardson  and  Co.,  Skeldergate  Bridge,  York. 
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SEAKALE  FORCINd  (A  Very  Old  Subscriber).— One  of  the 
commonest  forcing  metbod.s  is  to  secure  good  even  roots  about 
oin  or  Gin  long,  and  to  place  these  a  few  inches  apart  on  end, 
firmly  among  leaf  soil,  in  deep  boxes  or  in  benches.  In  either 
case  they  are  forced  in  the  dark,  the  temperature  of  the  shed 
or  house  being  GOdeg  to  Go  Fahr.  The  soil  must  be  kept  moist. 
Another  method  is  to  cover  the  crown.s  in  the  open  ground  with 
tall,  large  pots,  or  better,  cans,  specially  made  for  this  purpose, 
about  2ft  high  and  loin  or  so  wide  at  the  base.  These,  have  a 
top  lid.  The  cans  are  covered  on  all  sides  and  above  as  well, 
with  fermenting  material,  which  soon  causes  succulent  growth 
to  start.  The  heat  can  be  ke^jt  up  by  additional  material  at 
intervals. 

DAFFODILS  NOT  FLOWERING  SATISFACTORILY  (Mrs. 
C.  M.  H.). — It  is  probable  that  the  bulbs  have  not  been  well 
ripened  on  their  growth  during  last  summer,  this  being  unusually 
dull  and  wet ;  or  they  may  have  been  taken  up,  or  the  foliage 
cut  off,  before  the  growth  was  completed  and  had  died  down 
naturally.  This  would  prejudicially  affect  the  flowering,  the 
flower  buds  not  being  perfectly  formed,  and  flowers  produced, 
be  puny  and  defective,  if  not  really  “  blind,”  that  is,  not  develop¬ 
ing  the  flowers  in  the  scape,  but  the  buds  turning  yellow  and 
withering.  This,  Ave  think,  is  the  mo,st  likely  cause,  though  it 
sometimes  arises  from  other  causes,  such  as  “  basal  rot,”  the 
bulbs  rotting  at  the  base  more  or  less,  and  there  being  few  or 
no  roots  formed  for  the  support  of  the  leaves  and  flower  stems; 
hence  the  collapse  of  the  flower  buds.  In  other  cases  it  may 
arise  from  attacks  of  fungi  on  the  bulbs,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  is 
the  mischief  caused  by  root  mites,  these  pests  destroying  the 
young  roots,  as  well  as  cau-sing  decay  by  harbouring  and  feeding 
between  the  scales  of  the  bulbs.  On  these  points  Ave  can  offer 
no  opinion,  as  jmu  do  not  submit  specimens  for  examination. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  ivhose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  following  number.  (W.  W.). — Cypripedium  Leeanum  variety. 
(F.  G.  A.). — Lantana  sp.  probably,  but  as  you  have  sent  only  two 
dried  leaves,  Ave  cannot  name  definitely.  (Sister). — Leaves  of  Leuea- 
dendron  argenteum,  R.  Br.,  the  Silver  Tree.  (-1.  Pringle). —  1,  Begonia 
socotrana  ;  2,  SanscAuera  javaniea;  3,  Agaganthus  umbellatus  A-arie- 
gatus.  (L.  F.). — Abies  baisamea.  (F.  S.). — Next  Aveek. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

John  Allen,  Kippen,  Stirlingshire,  N.B. — Neio  Dahlias. 

-James  Cocker  and  Sons,  13(),  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. — Seeds,  Fkrisfs' 
Flowers,  dec. 

Dobie  and  Mason,  22,  Oak  Street,  Manchester. — Seeds. 

.John  Forbes,  HaAviek,  Scotland. — Florists’  Flowers. 

H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery.  Hither  Green,  LeAvisham,  S.E. — Feic 
Chrysanthemums,  Seeds,  and  Plants. 

H.  P.  Kelsey,  Beacon  Buildings,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. — American 
Shrubs  and  Plants. 

W.  C.  Mountain,  F.R.H.S.,  Bulb  GroAver,  Constantinople. — Bulbs  for 
delivery  next  July. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris. — Seeds. 
Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  EarlsAvood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey. — Chrys¬ 
anthemums  {supplement  to  the  Descriptive  Catalogue). 


Atmospheric  Nitrogen. 

The  gradual  but  ultimately  inevitable  exhaustion  of  the 
knoAvn  nitrate  deposits  of  South  America  lends  a  groAving  interest 
to  the  methods  AAhich  have  been  devi.sed  for  obtaining  a  supply 
of  nitrogen  for  fertilising  purposes,  from  the  inexhaustible  store¬ 
house  of  the  air.  That  this  can  be  done  as  a  scientific  process 
lias  long  been  knoAvn.  The  first  method  was  by  passing  a] 
current  of  air  over  red-heated  copper,  Avhereby  the  oxygen  com¬ 
bined  Avith  the  metal  to  form  oxide  of  copper,  leaving  the  nitro¬ 
gen  free.  At  first  the  nitrogen  thus  produced  Avas  fixed  by 
combination  AA’ith  calcium  carbide  to  form  nitrate  of  lime  (Kalk- 
stickstoff)  or  calcium  cyanide,  a  combination  of  lime  carbon  and 
nitrogen,  Avhich  had  all  the  essential  properties  of  a  nitrate 
fertiliser.  But  as  the  use  of  calcium  carbide  rendered  the  product 
unduly  expensive,  a  method  Avas  sought  Avhich  Avould  employ  a 
substitute  for  that  material,  and  this  Avas  found  by  Dr.  Erhvein, 
AA’ho  brought  the  nitrogen  into  a  combination  Avith  a  mixture 
of  poAvdered  charcoal  and  lime  in  an  electric  furnace.  The 
product  of  this  combination  is  a  black  sub.stance  containing, 
besides  the  lime  and  carbon,  10  to  15  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  in 
perfect  condition  to  be  used  as  a  fertiliser.  From  the  experi¬ 
ments  thus  far  made  Avith  this  neAv  artificial  nitrate — Avhich  is 
knoAvn  in  commerce  as  calcium  cyanide — it  appears  that  its  nitro¬ 
gen  acts  upon  plants  quite  as  effectively  as  that  contained  in  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potassium  or  sodium  nitrate 
(Chile  saltpetre).  The  scientific  problem  of  obtaining  nitrogen 
for  fertilising  purposes  from  tbe  atmosphere  Avould  seem,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  satisfactorily  solved.  Whether  it  can  be  done  on  a 
very  large  scale  and  at  a  cost  which  Avill  make  it  economically 
available  for  general  agricultural  purposes  remains  to  be 
demonstrated  by  practical  experience. 


Mr.  Edward  Brown  on  the  Ponltry  Industry. 


Mr.  BroAvn  is  always  full  of  interesting  facts,  and  as 
these  facts  ai'e  founded  on  personal  observation  they  should 
merit  a  large  degree  of  public  attention.  We  say  public 
attention  because  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  faianer  alone 
aaJio  is  interested  in  the  poultry  industrj".  It  is  a  'J^de- 
spread  industry,  and  happily  an  increasing  one.  It  affords 
pleasure  and  profit  to  great  and  small,  and  better  still  it  is 
an  immense  factor  in  the  well-being  of  a  nation. 

Just  noAv  there  is  a  AA’idespread  agitation  Avith  lespect 
to  the  mal  nutrition  of  our  dense  populations.  The  artisan 
population,  AA'ho  ouErht  to  supply  our  bone  and  muscle, 
dex^eloping  not  into  stronger,  better  men  and  women,  but 
are  actually  deteriorating,  and  this  in  face  of  the  ^ores  ot 
cheap  food  dumped  upon  oim  shores.  W'^e  have  the  food, 
but  through  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  in  a  lesser  measure, 
poverty,  Ave  do  not  get  hold  of  the  right  constituents  foi 
the  building  up  of  the  human  frame.  ,  ^ 

Shall  we  make  a  mistake  when  we  say  food,  thp  best 
food,  should  be  attractive,  palatable,  and  fairly  cheap? 
We  do  not  know  if  milk  can  be  accounted  attractive,  but 
in  some  of  its  forms  it  surely  is  ;  and  it  is  certainly  palatable 
and. cheap;  yet  it  is  grossly  neglected  and  its  place 
supplied,  or  rather  filled,  by  very  inferior  substitutes.  Now, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  what  Mr.  Brown  calls  hen 
fruit  ”  i  e  ,  eggs  and  foAvls,  fultil  all  these  requisites.  Please  do 
not  exclaim  just  yet,  kind  reader  ;  we  know  you  are  inclined 
to  fall  foul  of  our  word  cheap.  Just  consider  the  relative 
values  of  eggs  v.  meat — a  pound  of  eggs  against  a  pound  of 
meat  We  fancy  that  many  (we  should  like  to  say  all) 
house  mothers  could  turn  the  pound  of  eggs  into  better 
and  more  varied  dishes  than  they  could  the  pound  of  meat, 
which  in  all  probability  will  have  a  certain  percentage  ot 
bone  and  gristle.  Then  the  price— it  is  not  often  we  buy 
any  form  of  good  meat  (and  the  best  is  the  cheapest)  at 
than  8d.,  and  we  sell  far  more  eggs  at  a  fraction  of  Id.  than 
we  sell  at  Id.  Noav,  again,  there  will  be  cavilling  at  the 
winter  price  of  eggs.  Well,  even  then,  we  contend  that  by 
the  use  of  waterglass  preservative  the  domestic  egg  is  still 
cheap.  It  has  been  stored  at  a  time  when  eggs  were  sell¬ 
ing  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  for  Is,  and  it  comes  out  alter 
nine  months’  confinement  as  fresh  as  paint !  ,  i  .  i 

As  for  the  flesh  of  fowls,  it  may  not  be  so  absolutely 
nutritious  as  that  of  the  best  beef  or  mutton,  but  it  is 
infinitely  more  tempting  to  the  capricious  appetite,  and 
with  its  nice  et-ceteras  of  sauce  into  which  milk  largely 
enters,  the  bacon,  the  egg-prepared  stuffing,  we  doubt 
whether  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference— unit  for  unit. 

There  is  one  Avay  in  Avhich  the  householder  may  acquire 
his  poultry  more  cheaply  (that  is  if  he  does  not  breed  it 
himself),  and  the  way  is  to  buy  direct  of  the  farmer  or 
cottager;  undressed,  in  the  rough.  In  fact,  the  house¬ 
holder,  or  rather  his  servants,  may  demur  at  biit 

surely  after  all,  poultry  dressing  is  not  a  whit  more  dimcult 
than  the  dressing  of  game  birds,  and  they  are  bought^  or 
received  as  presents,  fully  clothed.  It  is  surprising  how 
quickly  a  latent  talent  for  poultry  dressing  may  be  aAvakened 
if  the  maid  sees  her  mistress  willing  to  take  one  toAvl  Avhile 
she  takes  the  other.  A  duck  is  a  bit  tedious  to  prepare  we 
alloAV,  but  the  difference  in  price  betAveen  dressed  and  un¬ 
dressed  Avill  be  very  consoling.  ,  -  , 

We  find  from  statistics  that  the  cult  of  the  goose  is  on 
the  wane.  He  is  a  hardy  bird,  easily  reared, 
easily  fed,  and  makes  a  real  good  family  ]omt, 
especially  if  supplemented  with  savoury  pudding. 
Of  course,  Ave  do  not  want  telling  that  the  meat 
is  coarser  than  that  of  the  duck,  but  you  get  in  cheapness 
what  you  lose  in  quality  ;  in  fact,  in  a  hungry  family  ot 
boys  and  girls  we  doubt  if  his  coarseness  Avould  be 
detected !  To  those  Avho  do  not  rear  geese  (the  feathered 
ones)  Ave  might  observe  that  flocks  of  foreign  ones,  as  Avell 
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as  Irish,  land  on  our  shores  every  summer,  can  be  bought 
very  cheaply,  and  take  but  little  fattening-nff  on  our  Eng¬ 
lish  stubbles.  Feather  beds  are  out  of  fashion,  but  pillows 
are  still  other  than  blocks  of  hollowed  wood,  and  sofa 
cushions  are  in  demand,  so  that  the  white  soft  covering, 
carefully  dried,  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  thrifty  house¬ 
wife. 

We  have  passed  on  from  eggs,  but  with  the  reader’s 
permission  will  just  revert  to  that  topic.  Winter  eggs: 
Now,  although  winter  eggs  are  and  can  be  produced,  we 
reallv  do  not  know  why  there  should  be  such  an  outcry  for 
them  except  for  culinary  purposes  ;  a  winter  egg  is  very 
devoid  of  the  real  egg  flavour.  No  artificial  food  can  come 
near  that  of  fresh  greenery  and  fresh  delicate  insect  and 
worm.  We  take  it  that  no  epicure  could  fail  for  one 
moment  to  differentiate  between  the  flavour  of  a  November 
egg  and  one  laid  in  April.  New  Potatoes  are  at  times  a 
fraud  ;  out-of-season  dishes  never  satisfy  except  the  purse- 
proud.  In  our  own  household  a  boiled  or  poached  egg  is 
rarely  consumed  in  winter ;  not  because  they  do  not  exist, 
but  because  other  delicacies  are  in  season,  and  the  egg 
“  hoff.”  Once  get  the  spring  again,  and  then  there  is 
“  egg  ”  galore  1  This  is,  perhaps,  strange  heresy*  but  there 
is  a  germ  of  truth  in  it  after  all!  It  possibly  is  that  we 
country  folk  get  a  bit  more  fastidious  than  the  town  folk. 
We  know  we  should  nob  care  for  a  great  deal  of  their  milk 
and  vegetables,  which  before  they  reach  the  table  have 
known  the  vicissitudes  of  much  travel. 

Mr.  Brown  furnishes  us  with  some  startling  statistics  as 
to  the  consumption  of  eggs  in  Great  Britain — 250,000  tons 
in  one  year.  Some  few  are  used  in  manufactures,  but 
only  a  very  small  portion.  The  weight  of  poultry  consumed 
during  the  same  period  was  63,000  tons.  This  looks  much 
out  of  i^roportion  to  the  egg  weight,  and  the  egg  weight  is 
nearly  all  gain,  the  aggregate  shell  weight  falling  far  below 
that  of  bone  and  feather  of  fowl. 

Mr.  Brown  is  also  glad  to  note  that  there  is  a  better 
spirit,  i.e.,  the  spirit  for  improvement,  among  poultry 
raisers,  especially  in  Ireland,  where  the  premium  farms 
are  disseminating  a  better  class  of  fowl.  We  sadly  want  a 
movement  here  of  similar  nature.  So  many  people  keep 
fowls,  but  they  are  all  “  wrong  Tins  ”  as  regards  utility. 
They  ?na)/  be  ornamental  (this  we  doubt),  but  useless  w'e 
know.  We  have  had  ourselves  trouble  about  the  disposal 
of  eggs ;  the  local  mai’ket  meant  low  prices — so  many 
middlemen — and  the  only  way  that  appeared  to  be  any 
better  was  the  direct  sale  to  a  large  town  firm.  That  was 
better,  but  as  we  could  not  persuade  any  neighbours  to 
co-operate,  except  for  a  week  or  two  (they  found  the  pack¬ 
ing  tiresome),  there  was  a  difficulty  about  the  carriage  of 
small  lots  at  wholesale  prices.  Had  ours  been  French  or 
Danish  eggs,  anything  but  the  Shires,  we  should  have  got 
far  more  profitable  terms  from  the  railway  companies. 

There  is  another  way,  too,  in  which  small  farmers  are 
handicapped.  In  summer  months  their  butter  may  be 
decidedly  soft  (they  have  no  appliances  for  keeping  it  firm), 
and  consequently  when  it  goes  to  the  nearest  shop  in  a 
little  town  the  buyer  will  only  give  a  decent  price  for  it 
on  condition  that  he  has  the  offer  of  the  eggs  too.  They 
are  said  to  “  harden  the  butter,”  i.e.,  make  less  chance  that 
the  butter  does  not  lose  money.  We  have  seen  this  done 
times  and  times  again,  and  Mr.  Brown  mentions  it  as  one 
of  the  antiquated  forms  of  marketing.  We  cannot  blame 
the  buyer.  We  know,  alas  1  how  often  the  small  parcels  of 
butter  mean  actual  loss,  for  deterioration  has  already  set 
in,  and  unless  the  sale  is  rapid  the  oily,  unsatisfactory 
butter  goes  out  as  cart  grease.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
eggs  are  made  to  keep  till  wanted.  Not  being  sold  by 
weight  their  value  is  not  visibly  diminished. 

The  import  business  in  poultry,  game,  and  eggs  is  some¬ 
thing  enormous,  and  is  still  increasing.  Mr.  Brown  says 
there  wmuld  seem  to  be  no  limit  to  the  growth  of  impoiTs 
from  abroad,  and  he  gives  the  money  values  for  the  last 
three  years  as  obtained  from  the  Trade  and  Navigation 
returns : — • 

1901.  1902.  1903. 

£  £  £ 

.  5,495,767  ...  6,308,985  ...  6,617,619 

Poultry  and  Game  ...  980,757  ...  1,059,044  ...  1,203,086 

Totals  .  6,476,524  ...  7,868  029  ...  7,820,705 

Increase  over  1900  ...  6\054  ...  951,561  ...  1,404,237 


According  to  other  elaborate  calculations  each  family  of 
five  Britons  has  an  egg  bill  with  a  foreign  country  of 
18s.  per  annum,  and  this  in  addition  to  home-grown  and 
Irish.  If  people  are  not  learning  to  buy  milk  fast  enough, 
surely  they  are  learning  the  value  of  the  egg ! 

We  usually  find  about  Christmas  time  that  there  is  a 
large  influx  of  foreign  turkeys.  Perhaps  the  influx  was  not 
as  great  as  usual,  for  we  have  heard  many  complaints  as  to 
the  scarcity  of  turkeys.  Those  fortunate  folk  who  had  fine 
large,  well-fed  birds  have  had  an  excellent  market  for  their 
wares.  Turkey  rearing  will  never  become  very  popular 
with  the  masses,  for  it  demands  a  good  amount  of  care  and 
forethought ;  it  is  one  of  the  callings  specially  adapted  for 
those  people  who  attend  personally  to  every  detail,  and 
leave  nothing  at  the  mercy  of  hirelings. 

We  are  at  the  threshold  of  a  fresh  breeding  season — it 
cannot  well  be  worse  than  the  last.  The  bad  weather  in 
the  early  months  affected  the  vitality  of  the  eggs;  summer 
we  had  none,  and  young  chickens,  like  every  other  young 
things,  thrive  best  in  sunshine.  There  was  rain  enough 
at  any  rate  for  young  ducks,  but  it  is  quite  possible  even 
for  them  to  have  too  much.  We  have  seen  no  statistics 
as  to  turkey  rearing,  but  certainly  the  cold,  wet  season 
would  have  a  very  adverse  effect.  The  turkey  chick  can 
stand  at  one  stage  no  exposure  to  damp,  even  an  untoward 
shower  may  cut  short  its  career. 

How  seldom  we  see  guinea  fowls,  and  yet  what  useful 
birds  they  are  when  game  is  in  demand.  lb  is  many  years 
since  we  tried  our  hand  with  them,  and  we  found  them 
almost  as  bad  to  keep  in  a  prescribed  area  as  a  mountain 
bred  sheep.  Their  note,  too,  is  peculiar  and  not  altogether 
pleasing.  One  strong  point  to  which  Mr.  Brown  refers  is 
the  growth  of  hatching  establishments  where  rearers  can 
procure  young  birds  without  the  risk  and  trouble  of  hens 
or  incubators.  This  is  division  of  labour  with  a  vengeance  ! 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

The  weather  is  more  favourable  for  spring  work,  although 
the  land,  except  that  of  a  .sandy  nature,  is  none  too  dry.  The 
chief  work  now  is  crossing  the  fallows  with  the  plough  or  culti¬ 
vator,  and  j)loughing  turnip  land  behind  the  sheep.  This  latter 
work  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  it  was,  the  sheepfolds 
now  providing  both  a  good  lair  for  the  sheep  and  a  dry  surface 
for  the  plough  to  turn  over. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  just  irow  as  to  the  value 
of  steam  cultivation  compared  with  deep  ploughing  with  horses 
in  preparing  ley  for  the  Potato  croiJ.  The  advocates  of  the 
plough  affirm  that  land  which  is  inclined  to  he  heavy  is  more 
liable  to  run  together  under  the  influence  of  heavy  rain  than 
land  ploughed  deeply  in  the  ordinary  manner.  We  do  not 
believe  it,  but  contend  that  the  cultivated  portion  of  a  field 
would,  after  a  suitable  period  of  rest,  be  more  easily  brought 
into  a  fine  state  of  tilth  than  another  portion  deeply  ploughed 
at  the  same  time.  Any  imaginary  advantage  in  favour  of  the 
ploughing  is  usually  produced  by  a  difference  in  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  has  been  done,  or  by  a  difference  in  the 
time  .since  it  was  done.  By  cultivation  we  mean  a  thorough 
upheaval  of  the  .soil  with  digging  tackle,  whereby  the  surface 
is  left  in  such  a  state  as  to  make  walking  over  it  very  laborious. 

There  has  been  a  lull  in  the  Potato  trade,  and  deliveries 
are  now  on  a  small  scale.  The  cause  is  a  large  arrival  of  foreign, 
and  we  are  advised  that  very  good  new  Potatoes  are  coming  in 
from  Guernsey  ;  but  we  need  not  fear  any  serious  competition 
from  that  quarter. 

Roots  are  disappearing  quickly,  and  as  mangolds  were  such 
a  moderate  crop,  we  shall  have  none  too  little  natural  food  left 
before  grass  time  comes  round.  There  is  plenty  of  hay  and 
clover,  but  farmers  have  been  warned  again.st  the  use  of  clover 
hay  for  sheep,  and  it  has  fi'ightened  them  a  little.  We  fancy 
that  the  scare  about  clover  has  been  caused  by  the  u.se  of  coarse 
trifolium  or  cowgrass,  and  that  no  ill-effects  would  have  followed 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  broad-leaved  clover. 

In  the  absence  of  other  employment  we  have  got  a  great 
deal  of  work  done  to  the  fences,  and  except  for  the  carting 
away  of  surplus  thorns  all  is  completed.  A  few  gates  require 
rehanging,  but  they  are  now  in  the  shed  under  process  of 
painting.  Our  butcher  tells  he  has  killed  lOG  pigs  this  winter 
for  farmers  and  labourers,  yet  pigs  and  pork  are  plentiful,  and 
likely  to  remain  so. 

- - 

A  War  Office  Stud.— The  result  of  a  conference  between 
the  War  Office  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  would  appear  to  be 
the  establishment  of  a  national  stud.  The  Government  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  it  to  breed  its  own  army 
horses. 
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Of  FinestSelectedStrains 


AND.  Tested  ‘Growth 


FOR  THE 

VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Uarr’s  First  Early  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Pea,  s.  d, 
“The  Herald”  ..  per  qt.  2  6 

Rarr's  Eai  ly  Dwarf  Cabbage,  •' Little  Queen  ” 

per  pz.  1  6 

Darr’s  “Lightning”  Runner  Bean  ..  per  pi.  2  0 
Barr’s  Exhibition  Cucumber,  “Pride  of  the 

Market"  .  ..  ..  perpkl.  1  6 

Barr's  Fine  Cabbage  Lettuce,  “Green  Fa¬ 
vourite"  . per  I  kt,  1  0 

Barr’s  “Early  Ruby”  Tomato  ..  ..  perpkt.  1  0 

D.iri’s  First  Early  Olive  -  shaped  Radish, 

“Jewel”  . perpkt.  1  0 

Barr’s  Dwarf  Thick-leaved  Summer  Spinach 

per  oz.  4(1.,  ptr  pkt.  1  9 

Barr's  “Long  Keeper”  Onion  ..  per  oz.  1  fi 

Barr's  Selected  Miniature  Cos  Lettuce,  per  pkt.  1  0 
Bari’s  Earliest  Dwarf  Cauliflower,  “Best  of 

All "  .  per  pkt.  1  6 

Barr's  Model  Ca;  rot,  ‘  New  Intermediate,”  oz.  1  0 

For  full  descriptions  see  Barr's  Seed  (luide  ( free). 


BARR'S  SEED  GUIDE  FOR  1904  contains  a  select  li.st  of 
ihe  best  Vegetables  and  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for 
Garden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints 
invaluable  to  (fardeiier.s.  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors. 
Sent  Free  on  Application. 

BARR  &  SONS, 

11, 12,  &  13,  KiDg  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London 

NUR.SER1E.S:  DiTTO.N  lIlLL,  St'RBlTON,  SlRREY. 


DOBBIE’S 

SCOTCH  GROWN  ROSES. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals,  7  /  1  ;  Ilybri  I  Teas,  12;'-;  Tea  Scented, 
15/-  :  Climkcr  ',  9/  to  12  -  ;  Boiubon,  Mosse.^,  and  Penzance 
Biiars,  O  '-  per  dozen.  Our  Selection,  Carfingo  Paid. 

DOBBIE  &  CD.,  Rothesay,  Scotland. 


Hew  Chbisihthemiims. 


See  Special  Novelty  List— now  ready, 

A’so  get  eral  Catalogue,  1  otb  post  free  on  application. 


Tlionsa'(ils  of  strong  healthy  plants,  specially 
prepared  for  Exhibition,  in  all  the  leading  varieties, 
from  4s.  per  dozen,  ready  in  February, 

HORMAN  DAYIS, 

Chrysanthemum  Nurseries, 

FRAMFIELD,  UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 


TAPANESE  LILIES.— AURATUM,  12,  3/0; 
f)  l  irge  IZ,  f>/G:  LONGIFLORU  il.  It.  2/0;  large.  IZ, 
:s  0;  ALBUM  or  RUBitUM,  12,  6/  ;  'I'ltiMll,  IZ,  5/-; 
BEGONIAS,  Gold  Mo  al  Strain,  25,  4/-  ;  100,  15/-  ;  Double, 
•J.5,  0/- ;  loo,  20/- ;  GLADIOLL'.S  Gandavensis  (large),  25,  3/-; 
I'K),  10/-;  Scarlet,  '25,  2/6;  1  0.  8/-.  Carriage  Paid.  —  . 

fKRKV,  5,  Brickliill  J.ane,  Upper  Thame.s  Street,  Loudon. 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  Prepared 

for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  :  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
fiaving  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted." 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  aei  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIR.ST.  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Leeds.  . 

No.  1233.  -VoT..  XLVIII ,  Third  Seiiiks. 


rCUBRMS 

POT-GROWN 

CLIMBING  ROSES. 

WE  offer  the  following  well-known  and 
useful  varieties  in  strong,  healthy, 
well-grown,  thoroughly  ripened  and  matured 
plants,  in  Tin.  pots,  averaging  four  growths, 
8  to  12ft.  in  length.  With  ordinary  care 
they  will  produce  quantities  of  bloom. 

2)6  and  3  6  each ;  30/-  and  36  -  per  doz. 

Aimee  'Vibert,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Bouquet  d'Or, 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Celine  Forestier,  Climbing 
Kaiserin  Augusta  'Victoria,  Climbing  Sou¬ 
venir  delaMalmaison,  Climbing Devoniensis, 
Crimson  Rambler,  Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins, 
Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Climbing  Ni- 
phetos,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Gipsy,  Marechal 
Niel,  Fortune’s  Yellow.  L’Ideal,  'Wm.  A. 
Richardson,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Reve 
d’Or,  Madame  Isaac  Pereire,  Queen  Alexan¬ 
dra,  'White  Banksian,  Yellow  Eanksian, 
Dorothy  Perkins  (of  this  gloriously  beautiful 
shell-pink  rambler  we  hold  a  grand  stock  of  similar 
size  to  the  foregoing),  price  3/6,  5/-,  and  7/6  e.ich. 


POT-GROWN 

BusH-TtiiNED  ROSES 

OUR  stock  of  Bush-Trained  Pot  Roses  is 
without  equal.  The  plants  are  in  Tin. 
Pots,  possessed  of  strong,  healthy,  well- 
matured  growth,  trained  round  four  stakes. 
They  may  ba  relied  upon  to  furnish  a 
plentiful  supply  of  bloom.  We  offer  in  the 
following  varieties : — 

2  6  and  3  6  each  ;  30/-  and  36/-  per  doz. 

Adam,  Alexandra,  Anna  Ollivier,  Boadicea, 
3.6  ;  Bessie  Browne,  Catherine  Mermet,  Elise 
Fugier,  Francisca  Kruger,  Grace  Darling, 
Hon.  Edith  GifiTord,  Francois  Dubreuil,  In- 
nocente  Pirola,  Isabella  Sprunt,  JeauDucher, 
Liberty,  Lady  Battersea,  3  6;  Lady  Moyra 
Beauclerc,  Lady  Roberts,  5/-  ;  Madame 
Charles,  Madame  Chedane  Guinoisseau, 
Madame  de  Watteville,  Madame  Cusin, 
Madame  Hoste,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamaine, 
Madame  Pierre  Cochet,  Mario  Van  Houtte, 
Medea,  Miss  Ethel  Brownlow.  Mrs.  Bosan- 
quet,  Mrs.  Pierpoint  Morgan,  Niphetos,  Papa 
Gontier,  Perle  de  Lyon,  Princess  cf  Wales, 
Rubens,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron,  touvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  Souvenir  d  un  Ami,  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaisoii,  'Ihe  Bride,  Waban,  Vis¬ 
countess  Folkestone,  White  Maman  Cochet. 

For  Complete  List  of  all  Varip;ties  of 
RoiEs,  see  our 

TREE  AND  SHRUB  LBS7, 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 

GRAPE  VINES. 

TTT'e  offer  strong,  healthy,  short-jointed, 
VV  well-ripened  Fruiting  Canes  of  the 
following  varieties,  at 

10  6  and  12  6  each. 

Alnwick  Castle,  Appley  Towers,  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Black  Alicante,  Bowood  Muscat, 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  Foster’s  Seedling, 
Gros  Colman,  Gros  Maroc,  Lady  Downe’s 
Seedling,  Lady  Hutt,  Madresfleld  Court,  Mill 
Hill  Hamburgh,  Mrs.  Pince,  Muscat  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mrs.  Pearson, 
Trentham  Black. 

OUTDOOR  VARIETIES,  7s.  Gd.  each. 

GAMAI  NOIR.  REINE  OLGA. 

FIGS  in  Choice  Variety, 

2  6  to  10  6  each. 

WRITE  FOR  OVR  LIST  OF  FRUITS. 

ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 
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Plum  Culture. 


fc^AST  experience  has  shown  that 
tlie  consumption  of  Plum.s 
increases  quite  as  rapidly  as 
the  supply,  xirovided  the  latter 
is  jirofierly  distributed.  Next 
to  the  Axijpts  3^i4d,  Pear,  the  Plum  is 
probably  our  most  valuable  British 
fruit.  In  common  with  other  orchard 
crops,  the  requirements  of  the  Plum 
tree,  as  regards  jilant  food,  are  chiefly  nitrogen, 
phos^flioric  acid,  and  potash,  and  these  essential 
elements  must  be  jireseut  in  the  soil,  not  only 
in  fair  quantities,  but  in  more  or  less  readily 
available  forms,  if  vigorous  growth  and  an 
abundance  of  fruit  is  to  be  expected.  lu 
addition,  lime  is  frequently  of  great  value, 
since  all  stone  fruits  make  a  cousiderable 
demand  uxiou  the  available  lime  of  the  soil, 
and  this,  owing  to  natural  causes  or  exhaustive 
cropping,  may  be  reduced  to  mere  traces. 

lu  regard  to  soil  requirements.  Plum  trees 
will  succeed  well  on  a  great  many  kinds,  but 
snmp!  arnnns  n.nnfia  r  f,f)  succeed  better  OU  certain 


soils  than  on  others,  the  best  soil  depending 
somewhat  on  the  climate  in  wliicb  the  Plums 
are  grown.  In  most  districts  where  Plums 
succeed  best,  well-drained  clay  loams  have 
giveu  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Unless  the 
soil  is  well  drained,  success  iu  Plum  culture 
need  not  be  ex^iected  ;  aud  the  more  severe  tlio 
climate  iu  which  the  Plums  are  grown,  the 
warmer  the  soil  should  be.  Further,  the 
texture  or  jihysical  couditiou  of  the  soil  is 
nearly  always  more  imiiortaut  than  its  mere 


richness  iu  plant  food.  That  is,  the  i^ro- 
ductiveuess  of  land  for  Plums  is  not  determined 
wholly,  or  perhaps  not  even  chiefly,  by  the 
amount  of  fertilising  elements  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  because  jdant  food  is  of  little  value 
uuless  the  tree  can  use  it,  aud  that  quickly. 

The  soil  is  a  vast  store-house  of  jilaut  food, 
aud  the  first  efforts  of  the  fruit  grower  should 


READER.S  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meeting.s,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,"  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  aud  to  no  other 
address. 
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be  to  make  this  store  available  to  the  trees  and  plants. 
Poorly  tilled  orchard  land  not  only  refuses  to  yield  up 
its  own  stores  of  wealth,  but  it  will  delay  and  even  pre¬ 
clude  the  good  results  from  plant-foods  which  may  be  added 
to  it.  Make  the  phj^sical  and  environmental  conditions 
right  and  the  addition  of  plant-food  will  be  felt  and  appre- 
(irted.  Few  people  are  aware  that  tlie  teison  of  growth 
of  the  Plum  and  allied  fruit  trees  extends  scarcely  to  mid¬ 
summer,  and  that  they  cease  growing  very  early  in  the 
autumn.  This  is,  no  doubt,  one  reason  Avhy  they  are  able 
to  endure  the  severity  of  the  hardest  winter.  It  is  also  a 
reason  why  the  plant-food  in  the  soil  should  be  in  a  readily 
available  form  for  the  trees  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  show 
life  and  vigour  in  the  early  spring. 

Composition  of  the  Fruit. 

It  may  be  of  interest  and  practical  value  to  quote  a 
chemical  analysis  of  a  sample  of  Green  Gage  Plums  and  a 
sample  of  Damsons. 

Table  showing  the  percentage  composition  of  the  ashes 
of  the  fruit  of  Green  Gage  Plum  and  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Damson : — 


Pot.ash  . 

Plums 
per  cent. 
59-21 

Damsons 
per  cent. 
45-98 

Soda  . 

0-54 

5-66 

Lime  . 

10-04 

12-65 

Magnesia . 

5-46 

8-17 

Iron  oxide 

6-04 

1-19 

Phosphoric  acid.. 

12-26 

13-83 

Sulphuric  acid  ... 

3-83 

2-37 

Silica 

2-36 

9-22 

The  data  thus  given  shows  that  the  Green  Gage  Plum  is  an 
exceedingly  large  consumer  of  potash,  this  fruit  extracting 
from  the  soil  nearly  14  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  fruit  of 
the  Damson  ;  in  fact,  of  all  our  English  fruits  the  Green 
Gage  Plum  appears  to  require  the  largest  amount  of  potash 
to  form  its  fruit,  the  Apricot  coming  next  in  this  pai:ticular. 
Phosphoric  acid  is  the  next  ingredient  in  importance,  and 
then  lime.  The  Damson  being  the  greater  consumer  of 
both  these  elements.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of 
soda  of  the  ashes  between  the  Plum  and  the  Damson  is 
remarkable,  as  is  also  that  of  the  element  silica. 

Manurial  Requirements. 

All  rational  systems  of  manuring  must  include  the 
renewal  from  time  to  time  of  the  vegetable  organic  matter 
of  the  soil ;  Nature  adds  the  organic  matter  to  the  soil  by 
growing  plants  upon  it,  and  then  incorporating  their 
remains  with  it.  The  same  result  may  be  best  obtained  by 
the  fruit  grower  by  the  supply  of  farmyard  manure  or  by 
turning  under  of  green  crops  ;  this  eventually  is  converted 
into  humus,  the  importance  of  which  as  a  soil  constituent 
it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate.  It  not  only  liberates  slowly 
and  continuously  its  plant  food,  but  vastly  improves  the 
soil  texture,  whether  it  be  a  clay  or  a  sandy  loam.  It 
increases  the  soil’s  powder  for  absorbing  and  retaining 
moisture,  and  it  furnishes  the  best  material  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  microbe  life,  which,  as  noAV  known,  plays  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  part  in  increasing  a  soil’s  fertility. 

Experiments  now  being  made  shoAv  that  the  addition  of 
concentrated  or  chemical  manures  to  heavy  orchard  lands 
does  not  promise  very  important  results  ;  but  there  are 
greater  hopes  from  experiments  in  the  sowing  of  Clover 
and  similar  leguminous  crops  between  the  rows  of  trees, 
and  in  the  use  of  stable  or  farmyard  manure.  An  instance 
is  known  of  an  orchard  so  treated  growing  excellent  crops 
of  Plums  (the  season  being  favourable)  for  twenty  consecu¬ 
tive  years.— J.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden. 

— ^ - 

Question  Night. 


A  brief  reminder  from  a  correspondent  at  Birmingliam  has 
been  the  cau.se  of  our  again  bringing  forward  the  suggestion 
that  gardeners’  mutual  improvement  and  debating  societies 
.should  more  and  more  adopt  the  question  night,  not  as  stop¬ 
gaps  in  the  ab.sence  of  an  e.s.say  as  at  present,  but  as  the 
invariable  rule.  To  our  own  minds  there  is  more  to  be  said 
for  the  que.stion  night  method  of  procedure  at  these  meetings 
than  there  is  for  the  system  of  reading  essays  and  discussing 


them  afterwards.  The  interest  is  spread  over  a  larger  number 
of  the  audience,  and  under  the  leadership  of  an  adroit  chair¬ 
man,  discus.sions  and  que.stionings  need  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
to  a  trio  or  quartette  of  speakers ;  everyone  can  ask  for  or 
impart  knowledge,  and  if  perfectly  satisfactory  information  be 
not  forthcoming,  the  members  are  left  with  something  to  think 
over  and  inve.stigate  through  books  or  in  their  practice. 

The  note  we  refer  to  as  coming  from  Birmingham  tells  us 
that  at  the  latest  meeting  of  the  gardeners’  society  there,  Mr. 
Lohrman,  one  of  the  memhers,  presented  a  “question  box” 
(a  receptacle  for  questions  by  members  requiring  information 
of  horticultural  interest).  Messrs.  Lohrman  mentioned  that 
this  system  was  much  favoured  in  Germany.  “  The  box  was  con¬ 
structed  of  polished  American  mahogany,  enriched  with  polished 
brass  plates,  one  engraved  with  the  apropos  motto,  ‘Mutual 
communication  giveth  knowledge  ’  ;  and  the  other,  ‘  Presented 
to  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  by  Me,s.srs.  Lohrman,  February  1,  1904.” 

- - 

American  Florists’  and  Gardeners’  Clubs. 


In  nearly  every  extensive!  city  of  the  Fnited  States  the 
florists  and  gardeners  have  what  are  known  as  florists’  clubs,  one 
in  each  city.  The  club  meets  once  a  month  and  discusses  timely 
horticultural  topics.  These  clubs,  when  properly  handled,  do 
much  good ;  they  bring  the  members  into  close  acquaintance,  and 
all  become  familiar  with  the  newest  and  best  varieties  oLplants, 
and  the  best  paying  and  most  progre.ssive  methods  of  cultivation 
and  construction.  Arc.  These  clubs  are  not  beneficiary  societies 
in  any  way.  As  I  have  for  several  years  been  president  of  “  The 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Florists’  and  Gardeners’  Club  ”  (writes 
Mr.  Wm.  Falconer,  in  the  “Gardening  World”),  I  will  tell  you 
something  about  what  we  do.  Pittsburgh  is  a  city  of  over 
360,000  people  ;  Allegheny  is  an  adjoining  city  of  130,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  and  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  there  are  several 
other  cities,  towns  and  boroughs,  in  all  amounting  to  750,000  or 
thereabouts. 

The  one  club  sufiices  for  all.  We  hire  a  small  hall  one  night  a 
month.  Our  annual  dues  are  2  dollars  a  year,  just  enough  to 
pay  our  expenses.  We  meet  at  night  from  8  to  10,  but  it  is  often 
11  before  we  get  thr.ough,  and  our  meetings  are  well  attended, 
bright  and  interesting.  Routine  business  is  brief,  and  long  dis¬ 
cus.sions  are  disallowed.  A  special  subject,  as  the  Rose, 
Carnation,  house  decorations  or  the  like,  is  taken  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  and  discussion  at  each  meeting;  it  is  announced  at 
the  previous  meeting,  and  all  come  prepared  to  handle  it,  and  a 
special  exhibition  of  the  subject  is  made.  For  instance,  if  it  be 
Roses,  the  several  growers  of  Roses  send  in  a  few  of  their 
cho:ce.st  flowers,  and  a  letter  of  request  is  sent  out  to  the  utter¬ 
most  ends  of  the  countiy  to  the  raisers  of  new  varieties  or 
growers  of  special  kinds  for  exhibits  of  their  Roses  and  a  few 
notes  about  them.  This  brings  together  a  mo.st-  in.structive 
display.  No  papers  are  prepared  or  read.  A  busy  gardener  or 
florist  has  no  time  to  prepare  a  pajicr ;  besides,  the  very  thought 
of  having  to  prepare  and  read  a  paper  would  scare  some  of  the 
very  be,st  growers  from  the  club.  But  the  most  diffident  culti¬ 
vator  will  answer  que.stions  as  fast  as  you  ply  them. 

The  president  takes  the  chair,  and  gets  through  the 
routine  busine.ss  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  subject  of 
the  evening  is  to  be  Roses.  The  standard  sorts  are 
taken  fir.st,  and  one  variety  at  a  time  is  placed  on 
his  table.  These,  American  Beauties,  ivere  grown  by  John 
Smith.  John  is  asked  the  condition  of  his  crop,  when  he 
planted  them,  how  far  apart,  how  deep  the  soil,  the  composition 
of  his  soil,  about  temperature,  ventilation,  training  or  tying, 
second  crop,  mildew,  red  .spider,  fertilisers,  &c. ,  and  John  will 
answer  each  question  pointedly  and  promptly.  Then  the  chair¬ 
man  will  ask  other  growers  pointed  questions  as  regards  their 
experience  and  practice,  and  there  will  be  an  explanation  of 
differences  in  treatment,  or  marketing,  or  cropping.  There  is 
no  he.sitation  or  dulnes.s ;  sometimes  three  or  four  men  try  to 
speak  at  once.  The  Beauties  are  passed  and  removed,  and  on  to 
the  table  come  Meteors,  and  after  them  Brides,  Te.stouts,  and  so 
on,  each  one  in  its  turn.  Then  come  the  new  varieties,  and  tho 
way  they  are  torn  to  pieces  sometimes  makes  one  sorry  they  eve? 
appeared.  But  it  is  a  critical  audience  and  an  honest  one. 
Dahlias  were  our  .subject  in  October.  We  had  a  large  exhibition 
of  flowers,  and  the  meeting  was  packed  to  the  door.  What 
became  of  the  blossoms?  They  were  divided  among  the  mem¬ 
bers,  every  man  carrying  home  an  armful,  or  a  huge  hand  bunch. 
Our  la.st  meeting  (November)  discu.ssed  Chrysanthemums.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-three  di.stinct  sorbs  came  before  us,  some  from 
800  mile.s  away  ;  and  they  were  classified  and  handled  in  the  same 
Avay.  All  of  our  local  daily  newspapers  report  these  meetings, 
and  they  also  are  noted  in  all  of  our  horticultural  or  florist 
papers.  Once  a  year,  in  the  summer-time,  Ave  have  an  outdoor 
picnic. 
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Cypripedium  x  Morteni. 

This  decidedly  distinct  and  interesting  hybrid  was  shown  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  January  26, 
by  Mr.  W.  Appleton,  Weston-super-Mare,  when  it  I'eceived  an 
award  of  merit.  The  parents  are  C.  Chamberlainianum  and  C. 
Leeanum.  The  lip  is  rosy  purple,  the  narrow  i>etals  having  a 
sinuous,  irregular  edge,  and  marked  a  chocolate  colour,  the 
dorsal  sepal  dark  at  the  base  and  white  at  the  tip. 

Cultural  Notes  :  Dendrobiums. 

The  Dendrobiums  are  very  interesting  now,  and  for  the  next 
three  months  they  will  be  greatly  in  evidence  in  the  flowering 
house.  There  are  not  many  orchids  that  give  so  good  a  return 
for  the  trouble  spent  on  their  culture.  Their  one  fault  is  a  dis¬ 
position^  to  give  way  after  they  have  been  a  little  while  in 
cultivation,  plants  that  for  a  year  or  two  after  being  imported 
grow  and  flower  remarkably  well,  going  wrong  all  of  a  sudden 
and  without  any  apparent  cause.  Others  again  in  the  same 
house  will  go  on  and  improve  year  by  year,  making  flne 
specimens. 

From  the  success  I  have  had  with  “  miffy  ”  Dendrobiums 
in  Pine,  iMelon,  and  other  houses  where  some  at  least  of  the 
heat  is  derived  from  fermenting  material  inside,  I  am  positive 
that  an  ammoniated  atmosphere  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
them  ;  and  although  one  can  hardly  introduce  beds  of  leaves  or 
manui-e  into  the  orchid  house,  yet  much  may  be  done  by  damp¬ 
ing  with  licpiid  manure  or  soot  water,  sprinkling  a  little  soot 
and  lime  about  where  drip  will  reach  it  and  cause  a  constant 
supply  of  ammonia  to  be  given  off,  or  by  placing  sulphate  of 
ammonia  in  the  heating  troughs.  The  result  will  soon  be  seen 
in  the  increased  health  of  the  plants,  the  leaves  taking  on  a 
deeper  green. 

The  lack  of  sun  last  autumn  will  be  against  freedom  of 
flowering  with  the  long-bulbed  s;ection  of  the  genus,  such  as 
D.  P  issardi,  D.  Devonianum,  and  others,  for  unless  these  get 
a  thorough  ripening  and  a  good  rest  aftei'wards  only  a  few  of 
the  stronger  nodes  will  flower.  There  is  not  the  same  fear  now 
of  the  flower  nodes  ])roducing  growths  that  there  was  earlier 
in  the  season,  and  for  plants  that  are  showing  any  signs  of 
swelling  a  rather  sudden  change  from  the  cool  house  to  a  warm 
one  may  result  in  more  satisfactory  flowering  than  a  gradual 
ri-se. 

It  will  also  have  the  effect  of  starting  them  quickly  iiito 
growth,  giving  them  more  time  to  finish  while  there  is  yet  sun 
to  ripen  them.  At  the  roots  they  will  still  be  comparatively 
quiet,  .so  no  water  must  be  given  unless  the  stems  show  signs 
of  sh levelling,  when  a  thorough  .'oaking  in  a  pail  or  tub  is 
essential.  They  .mmst  then  be  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  di’y 
again  before  repeating  the  do.se.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to 
cause  damping  and  loss  to  the  young  leads  than  constant  light 
waterings,  which  do  no  good  to  the  majority  of  tho  roots,  but 
they  keeii  out  the  air  from  the  compo.st  by  soddening  the 
surface  and  making  it  unfit  for  the  new  tiers  of  roots  to  run 
in  when  they  are  formed. — H.  R.  R. 

The  Yanilla. 

Vanilla  is  an  orchid  which,  in  the  West  Indies,  creeps  over 
trees  and  walls  like  Ivy.  A  substance  called  “.salep,”  somewhat 
resembling  ai’rowroot  or  sago,  is,  according  to.  the  “Family 
Doctor,”  obtained  from  the  tubers  of  a  variety  that  grows  in 
Turkey  and  Persia,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed.  The  genus 
Vanilla  furnishes  the  only  edible  products  of  the  Orchidacese, 
the  pods  of  V.  planifolia  containing  in  their  centre  the  substance 
which  is  extracted  and  used  for  flavouring  in  confectionery,  d’he 
Vanilla  is  often  grown  in  hothomses,  and  very  successfully  so  at 
Sion  House  garden. 

Ada  aurantiaca. 

This  orchid  may  be  grown  in  any  cool,  moist  house.  The 
bright  orange-coloured  blos.soms  are  greatly  admired  during  this 
month,  and  contrast  strikingly  with  the  other  occupants  in  the 
cool  house.  It  is  a  colour  infrequently  met  with  amongst  orchids, 
which  fact  increase.s  its  value,  and  makes  it  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  collection.  When  well  grown  it  amply  rewards  attention 
'bestowed  upon  it  by  a  wealth  of  its  telling  flowers.  The  cultural 
detail.s  are  simple  in  character — one  to  be  observed  is  that  it 
resents  annual  disturbance,  and  for  this  reason  the  potting  should 
be  done  with  thoroughness,  clean  pots,  equally  clean  drainage, 
and  enough  space  being  allowed  for  root  development  to  last  the 
plants  at  least  two  seasons.  When  well  established,  water  freely 
all  the  year  round,  and  nlace  in  a  position  where  a  moist  atmo- 
.sphei'e  can  be  maintained.  A.  aurantiaca  is  the  only  species  well 
known  and  worthy  of  merit. — F.  W.  Goocii. 


Carnation: 

Mrs.  Lkopold  de  Rothschild,  syx.  Mdlle.  Th.  Fr.wco. 

As  a  thoroughly  good  and  reliable  winter  blooming  Carnation 
the  above  named  variety  still  maintains  a  high  position,  as  it 
commences  to  bloom  in  the  early  winter  months  and  continues 
to  do  so  profusely  until  March.  To  obtain  good  xflants  for  flower¬ 
ing  next  winter  cuttings  should  be  put  in  now. 

Many  xieoxile  exiierience  a  difficulty  in  striking  the  cuttings, 
but  if  the  following  iilan  is  adoiited  this  trouble  will  be  easily 
overcome: — Crock  the  required  number  of  small  60-,sized  pots 
as  for  ordinary  cuttings,  and  fill  with  a  mixture  of  finely  sifted 
soil  comxiosed  of  equal  xn'oportions  of  loam,  leaves,  and  silver  sand, 
and  over  each  xiotful  give  a  sxn'inkling  of  sand.  Prexiare  the 
cuttings  fi’om  young  side  growths  in  the  usual  way  and  insert 
four  or  five  cuttings  round  the  edge  of  each  pot.  Should  thq 
soil  be  rather  dry  a  soaking  of  water  will  be  required  after  the 
cuttings  are  iiut  in,  but  if  the  soil  is  nice  and  moist  this  will  not 
be  needed. 

The  x^ots  should  then  be  xilungcd  in  moss  in  projiagating  boxes 
and  xilaced  in  a  light  position  on  the  hot  water  xiipes  in  a  house 
the  temxierature  of  which  does  not  fall  below  58deg  F.  If  this 
is  not  convenient  they  should  be  xjlungcd  in  some  fermenting 
material  instead.  The  boxes  should  be  keiit  close  and  the  atmq- 
sxfliere  rather  moist,  and  in  about  eight  or  ten  days  a  little  air 
can  be  given,  which  may  be  increased  as  the  cuttings  root. 

So  soon  as  sufficiently  rooted  to  require  potting  they  should 
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be  transferred  to  small  60-sized  pots,  in  a  compost  made  up  of 
two  parts  loam,  one  of  leaves,  and  one  of  sharp  road  grit,  and 
placed  in  a  liglit  and  airy  position  in  a  temperature  of  about 
Jfideg  F.  ;  and  when  well  cstabli.shed  they  may  be  stopped  one  > 
to  induce’ them  to  break.  Before  they  get  pot-bound  they  wi'l 
need  to  be  potted  into  tS-sized  pots,  this  time  using  a  compost 
similar  to  the  one  previously  stated,  with  the  addition  of  a  littl.' 
finely  broken  charcoal. 

The  time  of  the  year  will  now  allow  of  them  to  be  removed 
to  a  bed  of  moist  ashes  in  a  cold  frame,  where  tliey  should  be  keiA 
close  for  a  day  or  two  until  well  growing  again,  after  which  air 
can  be  freely  admitted  on  suitable  occasions;  and  during  the 
summer  months  the  lights  may  with  advantage  be  lemoied 
entirely,  excexit  to  ward  off  heavy  rains. 

If  good  growth  has  hern  made  throimh  the  summer  (hey  .shouhl 
be  potted  some  time  during  August  into  their  fliiwering  pqfs, 
j  vhich  should  be  of  7in  in  diameter.  Jhe  comxicsl  for  thi'  x'ottmg 
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should  consist  of  two  parts  good  fibry  loam,  one  of  leaves,  one 
of  finely  broken  dried' cowdung,  and  a  sprinkling  of  boneineal 
and  sand.  Tliey  may  still  occupy  their  recent  positions  in  the 
frame  until  they  are  brought  in  for  flowering,  which  should  be 
in  a  moderately  cool  and  light  house.  Overwatering  is  a  great 
evil  to  guard  against  in  the  cultivation  of  this  species  of  plants, 
especially  through  the  winter  months. — E.  B.,  South  Berks. 

- - - 

Begonia  socotrana. 

In  response  to  the  editor’s  invitation  I  am  sending  a  few  details 
of  the  culture  we  at  Ashby  St.  Ledgers  give  to  this  beautiful 
winter-flowering  Begonia.  Many  of  cur  plants  measure  froin 
24in  to  30in  through,  and  the  same  in  height,  with  leaves  lOin 
across.  I  enclose  a  sample  of  foliage  leaves  and  a  cyme  of  flowers 
for  the  editor’s  inspection,  which  will,  I  think,  show  that 
although  irot  generally  seen  in  quite  a  satisfactory  condition,  this 
variety  is  well  worth  a  prominent  place  amongst  winter-flowering 
kinds. 

The  treatment  we  give  is  this  :  When  flowering  is  over  in 
March  they  are  allowed  to  go  to  rest  naturally  by  reducing  the 
temperature  to  oOdeg  to  o5deg  at  night  and  gradually  reducing 
the  water  at  the  roots  as  the  foliage  shows  signs  of  ripening,  until 
they  are  brought  to  a  dry  and  dormant  state,  which  will  be  about 
the"  end  of  April  or  early  in  May.  They  may  then  be  .stored 
away  in  the  store  room  or  other  suitable  place.  About  July  1 
they  should  be  brought  from  the  resting  quarters  and  placed  in  a 
house  or  pit  of  about  60deg  night,  exposed  to  the  full  sun;  after 
a  few  days  give  a  thorough  watering,  but  afterwards  water  very 
sparingly. 

In  about  three  weeks  they  will  be  showing  some  signs  of 
activity,  and  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil  and  potted  up, 
if  from  a  32-size  (oin)  pot  into  a  54-size,  potting  moderately  firm 
in  a  friable  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf 
soil.  -J  part  of  wood  ashes,  a  little  lime  rubble,  and  some  powdered 
brick  or  croc'ks,  with  a  liberal  amount  of  .sand.  Place  them  on 
a  shelf  in  a  warm  house  in  a  light  position,  but  shade  from  the 
direct  sun ;  spray  lightly  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  water 
with  great  care,  for,  having  no  active  roots,  they  must  be  kept  on 
the  dry  side,  but  not  allowed  to  become  dust-dry. 

In  two  or  three  weeks  they  will  begin  to  throw  up  leaves,  and 
should  then  be  taken  from  the  shelf  and  given  a  light  position  in 
a  warm  house,  wheve  they  may  still  be  shaded  from  the  sun. 
Dew  them  lightly  overhead  twice  a  day,  and  keep  an  abundance 
of  moisture  amongst  the  i>lants,  and  on  the  stage.  When  they 
are  nicely  rooted  through  these  pots,  care  should  be  taken  that 
they  have  no  check  by  becoming  pot-bound,  but  pot  them  at  once 
into  large  32-size  pots;  the  pots  being  clean  and  well  drained. 
The  soil  consists  of  equal  parts  of  lumpy,  sandy  loam,  peat,  and 
good  flaky  leaf  soil,  -3  wood  ashes,  -g  cow  manure,  a,  little  lime 
rubble,  some  powdered  brick  or  crocks,  and  a  liberal  amount  of 
sand. 

Pot  firmly,  but  do  not  use  a  rammer,  and  using  the  compost 
as  lumpy  as  possible.  Place  them  in  a  similar  position  as  before, 
and  keep  the  house  and  stage  well  damped;  dew  overhead,  but 
“  hot  water  them  ”  for  a  few  days,  care  having  been  taken  that 
no  plant  wars  potted  dry.  Be  very  careful  in  the  watering,  and 
they  will  soon  take  hold  of  the  new  soil  and  “  romp  along,”  making 
fine  plants. 

As  October  comes  in  they  should  be  very  gradually  hardened  to 
the  .sun,  so  as  to  put  more  substance  in  the  growth,  and  produce 
better  results  in  the  dull  winter  days  than  the  otherwise  too  soft 
growth  would,  and  as  the  dull  weather  comes  on  a  drier 
atmosphere  should  be  maintained.  As  they  become  full  of  roots 
they  may  be  fed  with  soot,  or  wood-ash  water,  or  a  little  Clay’s 
for  a  change,  a  change  of  food  being  beneficial. 

By  the  middle  of  December  they  should  begin  to  open  their 
flowers,  which  will  give  a  grand  display  until  March,  when  they 
should  be  allowed  to  go  to  rest  as  before.  I  think  the  most 
important  points  are  ;  Giving  a  proper  rest,  using  the  potting  soil 
as  lumpy  as  possible,  keeping  a  warm,  moist,  and  genial  atmo¬ 
sphere  during  the  growing  season,  and  above  all,  a  very  careful 
use  of  the  waterpot.-  E.  F. 

[Our  corre,spondent  (whom  we  thank  for  so  kindly  responding 
to  our  invitation)  sent  some  beautifully  healthy  inflorescences, 
and  large,  peltate,  stout,  round  leaves,  which  were  proof  of  the 
acceptable  treatment  accorded  to  the  plants. — Ed.] 


Flowers  from  F!!.\nce. — Enormous  consignments  of  flowers 
continue  to  be  landed  daily  at  Folkestone  harbour  from  the  South 
of  France  for  the  London  market. 

Chrysanthemum  Rust. — A  Malvern  correspondent  sa.ys  he 
has  a  “safe,  simple,  and  effective  method  for  keeping 
Chrysanthemums  free  from  this  dreaded  pest.”  Doubtless  many 
c.f  our  readers  would  .wish  him  to  confide  his  knowledge  to  us, 
with  permission  to  print  it.  He  would  be  a  national  benefactor. 


Book  Notices, 


Culture  of  Dahlias.* 

Mr.  Tulloch,  the  secretarv,  observes  that  “  Owing  to  the  rapid 
revival  of  interest  in  the  Dahlia  during  recent  years,  due  to  the 
development  of  the  ‘Cactus’  flowered  type,  the  N.D.S.,  as  the 
leading  axithority  on  all  Dahlia  matters,  has  prepared  and  issued 
this  booklet  with  the  object  of  affording  assistance  to  growers, 
both  in. the  matter  of  culture  and  choice  of  varieties.  The  com¬ 
parative  ease  in  obtaining  the  best  results  from  the  ‘Cactus^ 
IDahlia  as  compared  with  the  older  ‘  show  ’  and  ‘  fancy  ’  types 
brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  no  work  oir, 
its  culture  has  yet  been  issued  ”  (  ?  ). 

From  the  fact  that  a  committee  of  exi^erienced  cultivators  of 
this  charming  flower  are  responsible  for  the  hints  herein  given, 
it  is  unnecessai’y  for  us  to  .say  that  the  book  is  therefore  reliable 
and  thorough.  Mr.  Mawley,  president  of  the  society,  writes  an 
introduction  ;  .then  follows  the  bibliography  that  has  appeared  in 
reference  to  Dahlias,  and  after  that  chapters  on  soil,  propaga¬ 
tion,  raising  seedlings,  enemies  and  how  to  deal  with  them, 
culture  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia  for  exhibition,  exhibiting  Cactus 
Dahlias ;  and  there  are  also  chapters  on  the  decorative  aspects 
of  the  flower.  The  show  and  fancy,  the  pompon,  and  the  single 
Dahlias  are  each  treated  of  by  experts.  The  lists  of  varieties 
extend  from  page  61  to  piage  85,  and  the  dates  of  their  introduc¬ 
tion  are  given  in  most  cases,  .some  of  them  going  back  to  1870. 
Colour  and  height  are  also  described.  The  work  is  well  arranged, 
and  must  be  found  useful. 

Culture  of  the  Chrysantliemum.^ 

Books  on  the  culture  of  Chrysanthemums  are  not  numerous; 
in  fact,  we  think  there  are  but  two  now  in  the  field  that  can  bo 
recommended,  and  this  is  one.  Mr.  Wells  has  made  a  great  name 
for  himself  as  a  cultivator  and  exhibitor  of  this  indispensable 
late  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  flowering  plant,  and  his  fame 
has  gone  to  the  Fnited  States,  where  a  round  dozen  of  his  intro¬ 
ductions  are  amongst  the  most  valued  of  those  .grown  there.  He 
mentions  his  achievements  in  this  connection  in  the  book  before 
us,  and  furnishes  illu.strations  of  some  stands  at  New  York  show. 
The  book  throughout  is  brightly  illustrated,  and  is  clearl.y  and 
well  written.  What  more  can  we  say.^  Insect  pests  are  better 
shown  than  in  any  previous  edition,  and  Mr.  Wells  furnishes  a 
remedy  for  the  “  rust  ”  which  most  growers  now  dread.  It  is 
published  from  the  Earlswood  Nurseries. 

Flora  of  Derbyshire.' 

Local  floras  can  hardly  be  .said  to  form  a  very  successful 
branch  of  botanical  literature.  Being  works  for  refei’ence  rather 
than  reading,  their  .'-ale  is  generally  limited,  and  the  price  high. 
Sometimes  they  have  been  prepared  by  persons  who  were  unable 
to  make  sufficient  researches.  The  “  Flora  of  Derb.yshire,”  for 
which  the  worthy  Yicar  cf  Shirley,  Derbyshire,  is  mainly  respon¬ 
sible,  merits  an  honourable  place  amongst  works  of  this  nature, 
and  it  is  a  gi’eat  advance  upon  publications  in  1888  and  1889  of 
a  similar  design.  He  tells  us  that  it  represents  the  labour  of 
about  ten  years,  and  he  has  had  the  aid  of  a  company  of  able 
assistants. 

Derbyshire,  indeed,  is  a  county  of  much  interest  to  botanists 
and  to  other.'^!.  It  has  its  ChaLsworth,  its  Haddon  and  Hardwick 
Halls,  and  in  Georgian  times  people  sought  out  the  gardens  of 
Overton  House,  near  Derby,  to  see  an  immense  Gooseberi-y,  6ft 
high,  and  trained  over  a  wall  for  50ft.  Also  in  the  grounds  was 
a  clu.ster  of  Birches.  Avhich  through  a  long  period  had  been 
tapped  yearly  for  their  sap,  which  was  made  into  Briti.'-h  wine. 
The  lieart-cheering  hills  and  the  delightful  dales  of  Derbyshire 
are  a  joy  to  the  tcuri.st,  if  he  occasionally  gets  more  rain  than 
is  agreeable. 

This  book  has  a  short  but  valuable  chapter  upon  the  rainfall 
of  the  county,  which  is  divided  into  two  regioms,  the  higher 
district  getting  much  more  than  the  lower,  having  sometimes 
even  oOin  per  annum.  At  all  stations,  however,  .spring  is 
usuall.y  a  dry  season,  the  chief  rains  being  in  Octo'oer.  Ibis 
lack  of  early  luoisture,  one  thing  not  much  affecting  perennials, 
must  be  unfavourable  to  those  wild  flowers  which  came  up 
annually.  The  chapter  upon  climate  and  flowering  seasons,  that 
also  upon  soils  and  strata,  have  special  value;  these  have  great 
influence  on  the  flora  of  a  district. 

Tlte  county  presents  a  fairly  good  list,  but  some  of  its  varie¬ 
ties  have  vanished  owing  to  the  changes  of  time  or  the  re- 

*  The  Official  Catalogue  atifl  Culture  Guide  of  the  National  Dablia  Society,  lOnt 
Prepared  by  a  Committee  of  tbe  Society.  Edited  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson,  iyi...\. 
Price  to  non-members,  2s.  post  free. 

I  Culture  of  the  Clirysanthemum  for  exhibition,  decorafon,  cut  flowers,  and 
market;  woodcuts  of  the  different  bre.aks,  &c.  Third  and  enlarged  edition.  By 
W.  Wells.  Is.  6d. 

1  “Flora  of  Perbyshire  —  Flowering  Plants,  IPgha-  Cryptogams.  Mosse-s 
and  Hepatic.T,  Charac.'u.”  By  William  Rirhirdsnn  i.inton,  Vicar  of  Shirley, 
Derbyshire.  J.ondon  :  Bemrose  an  1  Sons,  Litd.,  13'’3. 
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searches  of  dealers.  It  has  lost  such  .species  as  the  Herb  Paris, 
tlie  Mezereuin,  tlie  fragrant  Orchis,  and  the  Osmund  Royal 
Fern.  Soma  order’s  are  well  reirresented,  the  Rosacese  is  an 
instance,  and  tlie  author  enumerates  no  fewer  than  sixty  species 
of  the  genus  Rubus.  Possibly  some  of  these  may  be  varieties 
mei’cly.  The  book  is  embellished  on  the  outside  with  a  figure 
of  R.  durescens,  a  rather  local  species,  first  observed  in  1887 ; 
and  two  excellent  maps  will  bo  helpful  to  the  student. 


“One  and  All  ’  Gardening,  1904. 

This  popular  annual  reaches  its  ninth  issue  this  year.  A  first 
edition  of  100,000  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
There  are  200  profusely  illustrated  pages,  yet  the  price  is  con¬ 
tinued  at  twopence.  Amongst  the  notable  articles  are:  “The 
Garden  of  Consolation,”  by  the  editor  (Edward  Owen  Greening), 
“A  Policeman’s  Roof  Garden,”  “Board  School  Children’s 
Flowers,”  “  Floral  Evolution,”  “  Culture  of  Cabbages,  C'auli- 
flowers,  and  Broccoli,”  “  Onions,”  “  Cucumbers,”  “  Shakespeare’s 
Plants  and  Shakespeare  Weather  Lore,”  by  Hon.  H.  A.  Stanhope, 
and  numerous  illustrated  articles  by  Mr.  D.  S.  Fish.  Edinburgh. 
It  is  “  a  popular  annual  for  amateurs,  allotment  holdens,  and 
working  gardeners,”  and  is  published  at  92,  Long  Acre,  London, 
W.C. 


History  of  the  Potato. 

{Continued  from  ’page  70.) 

One  rea.son,  certainly,  that  the  plant  remained  so  long  in 
disrepute,  was  the  defective  mode  of  its  culture.  This,  and 
ignorance  of  the  pi’oper  mode  of  cooking  the  tubers,  would 
make  them  certainly  anything  but  a  tempting  article  of  food. 
The  following  anecdote  illmstrates  this: — “A  per, son  who  had 
been  invited  to  ta.ste  the  first  Potato  planted  in  the  county  of 
Forfar,  N.B.,  about  the  year  1730,  related  that  the  roots  had 
been  merely  heated,  and  that  they  adhered  to  the  teeth  like 
glue,  while  their  flavour  was  far  from  agreeable.  The  food 
was  thus  about  to  be  condemned,  when  the  accidental  arrival 
of  a  gentleman,  who  had  tasted  a  Potato  in  Lancashire,  cau.sed 
the  rejected  roots  to  be  remanded  back  to  the  hot  tui’f  ashes 
till  they  became  as  dainty  as  they  had  before  been  nauseous.” 

According  to  the  old  statistical  account  of  Scotland, 
Potatoes  were  first  cultivated  in  the  fields  thei’e  in  the  year  1739, 
in  the  county  of  Stirling  ;  and  Dr.  Walker  assures  us  that  they 
were  not  known  in  the  Highlands  and  Isles  till  1743.  It  is  .stated 
in  the  General  Report  of  Scotland  (vol.  ii.,  p.  3),  as  a  well 
ascertained  fact,  that  “  in  the  years  172o-G  the  few  Potato 
plants  then  existing  in  gardens  about  Edinhurgh  were  left  in 
the  same  spot  of  ground  from  year  to  year,  as  recommended 
by  Evelyn  ;  a  few  tubers  were  perhaps  removed  for  use  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  jiarent  plants  well  covered  with  litter,  to  save 
them  from  the  winter’s  fro.st.  Notwithstanding  the  succe:-;:- 
that,  after  this  period,  attended  the  culture  of  (he  Potato 
among  the  cottagers,  its  progre.ss  among  the  higher  clas.ses  i;i 
Scotland  was  retarded  by  the  opinions  of  different  writers  on 
agricultural  subjects,  already  mentioned;  and  also,  what  is  not 
a  little  singular,  a  mistaken  zeal  in  religious  matters  made 
some  of  the  Scots  folks  ho.stile  to  the  innovation.  ‘  Potatoes,’ 
said  they,  ‘are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible!’  and  this  was 
deemed  (piite  a  sufficient  rea.son  for  rejecting  them.  Famine 
at  last  gave  the  great  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of  this  root, 
and  during  the  latter  iiart  of  the  eighteenth  century  its  excel¬ 
lent  qualities  became  generally  understood.”  (“  Quart.  .Journ. 
of  Agric.”) 

The  Netherlands  received  the  Potato  from  England,  and 
from  thence  it  found  its  way  into  different  parts  of  Germany. 
It  was  very  late  before  it  came  into  general  cultivation  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  even  Saxony,  but  in  all  these 
countries  it  is  universally  used  at  present.  In  Switzerland, 
Potatoes  seem  to  have  been  introduced  about  the  year  1720 ; 
thev  now  form  a  principal  article  of  food  theio.  Poland  is, 
perhai)s  as  remarkable  as  Ireland  for  their  extensive  cultivation. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  eighty  years  that  any  particular 
attention  has  been  paid  in  France  to  the  cultivation  of  Potatoes. 
They  were  long  regarded  as  an  unwholesome  plant,  and  only 
fit  to  be  eaten  by  cattle  and  the  mo.st  wretched  of  human 
lieings. 

In  1698  Dr.  Li.ster  remarks  that  the  Potato  had  then  become 
a  great  relief  to  the  people  of  England,  though  it  was  rai'ely  to 
be  met  with  iu  the  French  mai-kets.  (“Travels,  149.”)  It 
continued  in  France  to  be  e.steemed  as  food  fit  only  for  the 
lowe.st  classes  until  the  year  1749,  and  then  came  somewhat 
into  repute,  but  was  again  dismsed  by  the  aristocracy  until 
IMM.  Faiguet  and  Parmentier  caused  bread  and  bi.scuit  to  be 
made  of  its  meal. 

It  is  probable  that  the  French  had  only  cultivated  the 
inferior  .sorts,  and  did  not  know  that  better  kinds  could  be 
])rocured.  Parmeittier,  .so  distiugui.shed  by  his  zeal  for 
chemistry,  was  the  finst  who  made  any  markedly  successful 
exertion  in  behalf  of  this  decried  and  unpopular  plant.  He 


thought  that  the  best  jilan  to  introduce  it  into  general  use  was 
to  iiiji-ke  it  pojmlar  with  the  higher  oi’ders.  For  that  purpose, 
in  1785,  he  presented  Louis  XVI.  with  a  nosegay  made  with 
flowers  of  Die  Potato,  and  the  Sovereign  graciously  received  the 
emnlem  of  a  plant  the  mo.st  likely  of  any  to  guarantee  hi.s 
subjects  against  the  horrors  of  famine.  This  ingenious  mode 
of  bringing  a  plant,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  much  despised, 
into  fashion  was  eminently  successful.  The  courtiers,  always 
ready  to  flatter  the  ta.ste  and  wishes  of  their  monarch,  hastened 
to  cultivate  an  article  honoured  with  his  regard,  and  thus 
France,  in  a  great  measure,  owes  the  more  extensive  culture  of 
Potatoes  to  courtly  flattery.  (“  Mr.  McAdams.  Quart.  Journ. 
of  Agric.”) 

It  was  more  early  e.steemed  in  Germany,  for  Clusius  .saj’s, 
in  1601,  it  was  sufficiently  common  in  their  gardens ;  and  in 
1780  Dr.  Martjm  states  that  he  saw  it  exten.sively  cultivated  in 
Swabia. 

So  slow  has  been  the  progre.s.s  of  this  root  in  Norway  that 
Van  Buch  observes  it  was  scarcely  known  at  Bergen  in  1762, 
a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  as  a  century  and  a  half 
has  elap.sed  since  its  introduction  into  Iceland,  the  climate  of 
which  is  less  favourable  than  that  of  Norway.  In  about  twenty 
years  the  Potato  found  its  way  into  Nordland,  and  not  long 
afterwards  was  introduced  into  Finmark,  vhere  it  has  now 
become  pretty  general.  The  Potatoes  of  Alton,  though  .seldom 
exceeding  the  size  of  a  small  egg,  form,  neverthele.ss,  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  re.sources  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland.  Their 
produce  usually  averages  about  thirty-fold,  and  in  some 
instances  it  has  reached  to  forty-four.  The  price  is  usually 
from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  the  barrel,  or  .sack,  of  four  English  bushels. 
The  Potatoes  grown  in  Finmark  are  remarkably  sweet  to  the 
ta.ste,  of  a  waxy  nature,  and  in  colour  of  a  deei)i.sh  yellow, 
(“  C.  Brookes’s  Trav.  in  Lapland,  203.”) 

In  other  quarters  of  the  globe  the  Potato  is  extensively 
cultivated,  e.specially  in  North  America,  and  in  some  parts  of 
its  .southern  latitudes.  It  has  spread  throughout  the  Lslands  of 
the  South  Seas,  and  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  its  judicious 
culture  seems  to  have  preserved  it  from  the  di.sea.se  deva.stating 
it  in  all  other  countries.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St. 
Helena  I  have  eaten  them  in  as  great  perfection  as  in  Engffind, 
and  found  them  scarcely  inferioi’  in  the  still  more  torrid  latitude 
of  Bengal.  At  the  horticultural  show  in  Calcutta  during  1872, 
I  saw  Potatoes  exhiliited  vhich  would  not  have  shamed  the 
Potato-growers  of  Jjancashire,  if  mi.staken  for  their  produce. 
The.se  were  grown  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  but 
in  the  hills  of  Chirra  Poongie,  though  not  far  di.stant,  the 
Potatoes  are  grown  still  finer.  They  wei’e  an  object  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  there  during  the  Governor-Generalship  of  Warren  Hastings 
(1772-1785),  and,  alluding  to  that  period,  a  recent  writer 
observes:  “  Three.score  years  ago  a  ba.sket  of  Potatoes  weigh¬ 
ing  about  a  dozen  pounds,  was  occasionally  sent,  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered,  by  Warren  Hastings  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay, 
and  was  considered  a  very  acceptable  pre.sent.  On  reception, 
the  members  of  the  council  were  invited  to  dine  with  the 
Governor  to  partake  of  the  rare  vegetable.  Somehow  or  other, 
the  Potato  was  introduced  into  Guzerat,  and,  in  proce.ss  of 
time,  Bombay  became  well  supplied  with  it,  .so  well  that  the 
market  had  ever  an  abundance  at  a  low  price,  and  very  good. 
This  may  imply  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  and  then,  when  the 
Bengal  and  Madras  armies  rendezvoused  at  Bombay,  on  their 
way  to  Egypt,  every  transport  was  supplied  with  as  many 
Potatoes  as  the  captains  Avould  take. 

The  General  then  in  command  of  the  army  of  Egypt,  who 
superintended  equipments,  although  he  did  not  go  with  it  (Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley),  was  much  .struck  with  the  resources  of 
Bombay,  and,  among  other  things,  with  this  unbounded  supply 
of  Potatoes;  and  it  struck  him  that  they  might  be  advan¬ 
tageously  grown  in  Mysore.  He  condescended  to  confer  with 
the  writer  of  this,  who  happened  to  know  something  of  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Mysore ;  and  the  result  was  sending,  at  Sir 
Arthur’s  expen.se,  500  baskets  of  Potatoes,  each  weighing  1411), 
to  the  President  of  iMysore,  with  instructions  as  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  them  for  .seed,  the  cultivation,  Ac.,  and  now  Potatoes 
are  as  good,  as  plentiful,  and  as  cheap  in  INIysore  as  in  Bombay, 
or  in  any  other  place.  (“  Gard.  Chron.,  1842,  621.”) 

Potatoes  are  largely  grown  also  in  the  Bermudas  and  other 
islands  of  the  We.st  Indies,  and  for  excellence  of  quality  they 
equal  any  known  in  Europe. — G.  \\  .  J. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- — - - - - 

IsA.\c  ]\L\.tthews  .\nd  Sons  (Nurserymen). — This  company 
has  been  registered  with  a  capital  of  £7,500,  in  £1  shares,  to 
adopt  an  agreement  with  I.  IMatthews,  H.  A.  Matthews,  and  G. 
Hibbert  for  the  acquisition  of  the  business  of  nurserymen, 
florists  and  seed  merchants  carried  on  by  them  at  Milton, 
Staffordshire,  a.s  “Isaac  Matthews  and  Son,”  and  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  nursei’j’inen,  landscape  and  market  gardeners,  fruit, 
plant,  ancl  flower  growers  and  salesmen,  fruit  and  vegetable 
preservers,  bulb  growers,  sc'C'chmen,  root  and  Potato  nui- 
chants,  Ac. 
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Grading  and  Packing  Fruit  and  Vegetabies. 


{Concluded  from  par/e  47.) 


Seakalo  can  also  be  sorted,  the  best  grown  and  whitest  in 
bundles  set  upright  in  baskets.  •  .  i 

Tomatoes  demand  the  greatest  care  in  sorting  ;  two,  three, 
and  even  four  grades  may  be  formed.  The  best  in  boxes  or 
shallow'  baskets.  The  nio.st  even  and  brightest  coloured  fruits 
take  the  lead;  there  is  a  special  demand  for  the  largest  liand- 
some  fruits  in  some  markets,  hut  the  principal  general  sale  is  for 
good,  even-shaped,  moderate-sized,  uniform  samples.  Cucumbers 
are  graded  into  two  or  three  sizes;  and  Y®g®f^b»le  Marrows  are 
also  sorted,  but  in  some  places  large  specimens  of  the  latter  are 
most  in  demand,  while  in  others  a  medium  size  is  chiefly 
required. 


Amaryllis  Belladonna  (1  nat.  sizej 


Salading,  like  Lettuces  and  Endive,  can  occasionally  be 
.separated  into  two  grades,  according  to  the  solidity  and  blanch¬ 
ing  of  tlieir  hearts,  but  as  a  rule  a  uniform  samiile  of  one  value 
is  preferable,  to  be  regulated  by  the  gathering. 

The  essential  general  rules  in  grading  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
are  the  following: — (1)  Exclude  all  immature,  overgrowm, 
coarse,  or  defective  specimens  from  the  leading  grades.  (2) 
Make  each  grade  as  uniform  as  possible.  (3)  Let  freshness  and 
fitness  for  use  be  the  characteri.stics  of  all  vegetables  when 
consigned  to  market  or  consumers.  To  aid  in  all  this  only  the 
best  varieties  obtainable  should  he  growm,  and  grow'ers  should 
watch  closelj'  for  every  real  improvement  on  old  sorts. 


Packing  for  Sale. 

Wherever  fruits  or  vegetables  have  to  be  transferred  a 
distance  by  road  or  rail,  the  best  culture  and  most  careful 
grading  may  lose  all  their  value  through  neglectful  packing. 
That  many  of  the  defects  in  market  consignments  are  either 
due  to  this,  or  materially  increased  thereby,  the  majority  of 
salesmen  can  confirm,  and  the  complaints  on  tliis  score  are  as 
frequent  as  those  regarding  inattention  to  grading.  In  dealing 
with  fruits  the  es.sentials  for  success  are  as  follows: — (1)  LT.se 
only  perfectly  sound  fruits.  (2)  Pack  firmly,  without  crush¬ 
ing.  (3)  Use"  the  be.st  ela.stic  odourless  materials  as  packing. 
(4)  Place  all  choice  and  ripe  fruits  in  small  quantities  and 
shallow'  packages. 

In  the  home  trade  baskets  are  much  more  extensively  used 
than  boxes,  and  the  most  common  are  round  baskets  w  ithout 
lids,  of  the  bushel,  half-bushel,  or  half-sieve  types.  I  hey  are 
strong  and  durable,  but  are  objectionable  for  all  the  best  fruits, 
as,  even  with  the  most  careful  packing,  the  top  layers  are 
liable  to  be  bruised,  and  under  careless  methods  they  are 
certain  to  be  damaged.  When  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
or  Gooseberries  are  sent  in  such  baskets  a  covering  of  pairer, 
w'ith  straw'  or  other  material,  is  placed  on  the  top  and  secured 
by  cross  pieces  of  Willow  or  Hazel,  the  points  of  which  are 
forced  through  the  sides  of  the  basket  beloAV  the  rim.  I  lat 
baskets  with  lids  are  preferable  but  expensive,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  with  all  these  is  that  they  must  be  charged  for  or  returned. 
In  extensive  dealings  with  market  salesmen  baskets  are  supplied 
at  very  little  co.st  to  the  producer,  hut  where  it  is  desired  to 
promote  more  direct  communication  between  the  grower  and 
retailer  or  consumer  some  other  method  is  preferable,  or  the 
producer  must  provide  his  ow'n  baskets.  It  would  be  helpful 
in  many  di.stricts  if  a  local  industry  could  be  developed  in  cheap 
basket  making;  there  are  few'  places  where  suitable  Willows 
could  not  be  grown,  and  the  basket-making  might  be  performed 
in  the  winter  evenings.  Eor  useful  information  regarding 
Willow'S  and  Osiers  suitable  for  the  purpose  named  see  Board 
of  Agriculture  Leaflet  No.  30. 

Much  could  be  said  in  favour  of  boxes  for  fruits,  and,  w'herc 
only  small  sizes  are  employed,  they  may  be  purcha.sed,  or  made 
so  cheaply  that  they  can  be  included  in  the  price  of  the  fruiU 
and  thus  all  the  trouble  of  returning  or  collecHng  empties  is 
avoided.  Their  more  general  use  under  the  right  conditions 
would  assist  producers  to  avoid  overstocking  the  markets  in 
seasons  of  heavy  crops,  and,  by  facilitating  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  consumers,  secure  better  prices.  In  a  small 
w'ay,  boxes  can  be  made  at  home  at  a  cost  of  l^d.  to  Is.  each  ; 
on  a  larger  scale,  with  the  use  of  machinery,  they  may  be  turned 
ont  at  about  8s.  to  50s.  per  100,  according  to  the  size,  and 
boxes  costing  Id.  to  (id.  can  always  be  given  w  ith  the  best  grade 
of  fruit,  usually  even  with  profit.  Many  of  the  leading  railway 
companies  have  recognised  this  fact,  and  now'  supply  lioxes  of 
various  sizes  at  Is.  6d.  to  os.  per  dozen,  while  several 
manufacturers  also  suiiply  to  large  orders  at  vei'y 
reasonable  prices. 

Various  materials  are  available  for  packing  pur¬ 
poses;  but  much  the  best  are  the  several  grades  of 
wood  wool  now  prepared,  the  coarsest  being  suitable 
for  large  packages  and  heavy'  fruits,  and  the  finest 
softest  samples  for  the  choicest  and  ripe  fruits.  But 
wherever  it  is  to  be  in  contact  even' with  Apples  and 
Pears  only'  the  softest  make  should  be  employed  :  the 
rougher  samples  can  be  used  for  the  bottom,  or  filling 
up  at  the  top.  All  choice  and  delicate  fruits  should 
be  encircled  with  bands  of  folded  soft  tissue  paper, 
having  a  glazed  surface,  which  must  be  in  contact 
with  the  fruit.  This  is  also  required  to  place  over  the  top 
layers,  but  a  stronger  paper  is  used  for  unripe  Apples  or  Pears., 

In  the  actual  work  of  ])acking,  an  even  layer  of  wood  wool 
is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  or  basket  this  being  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  pai^er,  and  upon  it  the  fruits  to  he  disposed  of 
are  placed  firmly.  The  best  Plums,  Pears,  or  dessert  Apples 
should  never  be  in  more  than  tw'o  layers,  and  in  the  smallest 
boxes  holding  one  layer  they  travel  in  the  finest  condition.  If 
only  one  layer  of  fruits  is  made,  the  packing  material  at  the 
bottom,  and  that  at  the  top,  besides  the  folded  paper  band  round 
each  fruit,  will  be  all  that  is  es.sential ;  hut  if  there  are  two 
lay'ers  they  must  be  separated  by  two  sheets  of  paper,  and 


"With  green  vegetables,  such  as  Cabbages,  Savoys,  Kale,  and 
Brussels  Sprouts,  the  principal  point  is  to  see  that  each  sample 
is  unifoiun  and  in  the  be.st  condition,  which  is  largely  a  question 
of  care  in  gathering.  For  ordinary  markets  the  two  first-named 
must  he  large  and  with  solid  hearts  ;  for  special  sale  and  for 
sending  direct  to  consumers  a  smaller  size,  but  possessing  all 
the  other  e.ssential  characters,  is  often  preferable.  Brussels 
Sprouts  should  alw  ays  be  .sorted  into  tw'o  grades,  all  the  firmest 
and  mo,st  compact  into  one,  and  the  looser,  rougher  sprouts 
into  another  ;  the  increa.sed  price  of  the  first  w'ill  pay'  for  this 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  To  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  similar 
i-emarks  apply ;  the  most  even  and  w'hitest  heads  constitute  the 
first  grade,  the  rougher  and  discoloured  the  second.  As  w'ith 
Cabbages,  large  heads  are  required  in  general  markets,  but  for 
the  best  sales  moderate-sized,  perfect  samples  are  the  most 
satisfactory. 

Other  crops  pay  for  attention  in  the  same  W'ay.  Rhubarb 
can  be  classed  in  tw'o  grades,  the  longest,  straightest,  and  best 
coloured  forming  No.  1  bundles.  Celery  may  be  divided  into 
two  or  three  grades,  the  heaviest  and  most  solid  in  bundles  for 
salad,  the  others  loo.se  for  soups.  A.sparagus,  too,  should  be 
placed  in  two  or  three  grades,  according  to  the  length,  sub-' 
stance,  and  blanching;  the  smallest  (.sprue)  for  soups;  all  the 
best  in  bundles  of  25,  50,  or  100,  the  last  in  larger  numbers. 
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sufficient  fine  wood  wool  evenly  spread  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
lower  fruits,  and  form  a  firm  bed  for  the  upper  ones  to  rest 
upon.  From  one  dozen  to  four  dozens  of  tlie  best  dessert 
Apples,  Pears,  or  Plums  may  be  so  packed  in  one  box  with 
safety  for  a  long  journey.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots 
must  always  be  in  single  layers,  and  demand  the  utmost  care. 

Strawberries  can  be  packed  in  from  31b  to  Gib  of  selected 
fruits*,  but  the  first-named  quantity  is  the  best  for  the  finest 
fruit,  and  the  smallest  of  the  railway  boxe.s  just  holds  that 
amount  conveniently,  allowing  for  a  little  packing  material  at 
the  top  and  bottom.  The  same  size  box  will  hold  41b  of  best 
Cherries,  3lb  of  Jlaspberries  without  their  stalks,  31b  Ped 
Currants  (clo.sely  packed),  or  41b  of  Black  Currants;  but  the 
last  two  may  be  packed  in  Gib  to  121b  lots  if  not  too  ripe — the 
smaller  quantities  are,  however,  preferable  and  safer.  The 
finest  early  Strawberries  should  be  packed  in  lib  puniiets,  which 
may  be  either  deep  or  shallow,  round-plaited  chip  punnets,  or 
•square  ones  (with  or  without  handles).  The  round  punnets  are 
be.st  packed  in  trays  with  lids,  and  tho.se  generally  emiiloyed 
will  take  six  punnets.  They  are  only  used  for  the  earliest  and 
choicest  fruits,  when  prices  are  good.  Crates  can  be  employed 
to  hold  .several  tsiich  trays,  tho.se  large  enough  for  six  being  a 
convenient  size  and  weight. 

The  square  punnets  are  packed  more  closely  together  ou 
•sliding  shelves,  or  in  trays  like  the  others  in  crates.  Grapes 
are  packed  in  shallow  or  handle  baskets,  the  points  of  the 
bunches  towards  the  centre  and  the  stalks  secured  to  the  sides 
or  rims,  the  top  of  the  ba.sket  being  covered  with  stout  paper 
tied  round  the  rim,  or  some  handle-baskets  are  fitted  with  lids. 
The  .sides  and  ba.se  of  the  baskets  are  .sometimes  padded,  but 
they  are  then  always  covered  with  a  soft,  glazed  paper.  The 
great  point  is  to  avoid  rubbing  the  surfaces  of  the  berries  and 
spoiling  the  “  bloom.” 

In  every  ca.se,  besides  ensuring  the  security  of  the  finest 
fruit,  it  should  be  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  and  if  the 
grade  is  uniform,  as  advised,  this  can  be  done  quite  hone.stly 
by  the  aid  of  a  little  coloured  or  white  ti.s'sue  paper  to  fold 
over  the  sides  when  the  box  is  opened,  and  by  arranging  the 
fruits  with  the  coloured  side  uppermost. 

The  question  of  branding  or  labelling  niinst  be  considered, 
for  where  good  fruit  only  is  being  dealt  with,  the  u.se  of  the 
words  “Seconds”  and  “Thirds”  i.s'  apt  to  give  rise  to  a  mi.s- 
conception  -that  i.s  unfairly  again.st  the  seller’s  intere.st.  For 
the  finest  samples  “Extra,”  “Select,”  or  “Special”  may  be 
employed.  Some  mark  the  next  grade  Al.  and  the  next  No.  1, 
or  if  the  letter  X  is  employed,  three  would  be  used  for  the  fir.st 
grade,  two  for  the  second,  and  one  for  the  third.  Another 
method  is  to  term  the  best  Selected  No.  1,  and  the  other  grades 
Selected  No.  2  and  Selected  No.  3.  Something  of  this  kind  is 
needed  to  indicate  that  the  lower  qualities  are  not  refuse  but 
properly  graded  fruits.  A  grower  should  adopt  a  uniform 
system,  and  adhere  to  it,  so  that  his  brand  may  become  known 
and  have  a  market  value,  and  every  package  ought  to  have  the 
name  of  the  variety  and  quality  boldly  printed  on  the  label. 

Growers  who  intend  to  make  a  sub.stantial  business,  and  who 
deal  honestly  in  the  best  produce,  should  have  their  own  names 
on  the  packages.  This  is  sometimes  objected  to  in  a  market, 
but  if  a  grower  cannot  make  hi.s  business  through  the  ordinary 
channels  he  mmst  try  fresh  ones.  It  is  be.st  to  endeavour  to 
supply  the  shopkeepers,  or  to  develop  a  trade  with  private 
customer.s,  and  send  direct  to  them.  The  reduced  rates  at 
owner’s  risk  on  the  railways,  and  the  parcels  post,  afford  ample 
means  for  enterprising  men  to  work  up  a  business  in  small 
packages  of  choice  fruits  it  they  take  the  trouble  to  do  so,  either 
by  advertising,  by  circulars,  or  by  trade  letters. 

In  packing  vegetables  most  of  the  general  advice  already 
given  .should  be  .serviceable  ;  but  those  are  dispo.sed  of  in  larger 
(piantities  and  therefore  recpiire  a  different  clas.s  of  packages. 
Bags  of  various  kinds  and  sizes*,  with  large  light  open  baskets 
or  crates;  are  more  extfunsively  employed  than  boxes.  The 
majority  of  roots  are  sent  in  bags,  but  the  be.st  samples  of 
Turnip.s,  Carrots,  i^c.,  that  are  bunched  are  sent  in  crates, 
while  Radishes  and  small  roots  are  sent  in  baskets.  Green 
vegetables,  like  Cabbage.s,  are  best  in  crates,  as  also  are  Broccoli 
and  Cauliflowers,  but  the  earliest  and  be.st  of  the  last-named 
are  often  packed  in  flat  baskets  or  hampers  and  pay  for  every 
care.  The  best  samples  of  salading,  such  as  Lettuces,  are 
usually  packed  in  hampers,  the  rougher  grade  in  crates.  Peas 
and  Beans  are  packed  in  ba.skets,  hmshels,  or  half-sieves,  but, 
as  previou.sly  noted.  Peas  when  shelled  are  forwarded  in  small 
l»oxes  containing  about  three  quai  ts  each.  Half-sieves  are  also 
used  for  Brussels  Sprouts,  pickling  Onioms,  and  other  small 
vegetal)les.  The  earlie.st  Rhubarb  is  consigned  in  hampei-s; 
the  latter  often  goes  to  market  in  bundles  loaded  direct  into  the 
vans,  or  packed  in  crates,  as  also  is  Celery.  For  all  early  and 
high  quality  vegetables  shallow  baskets  or  boxes  are  u.seful. 
Cimumbers,'  Tomatoes,  iMushroom.s,  and  many  others  can  be 
conveniently  .sent  in  this  way,  and  where  periodical  consign¬ 
ments  of  general  vegetables  are  sent  to  private  customers  this 
is  the  best  method.  It  is  necessary  to  pack  firmly,  as  with 
fruits,  and  where  green  or  perishable  vegetables  have  to  travel 
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a  long  distance  it  is  de.^irable  to  gather  th-.un  as  .shortly  biffore 
packing  as  po.-sible,  preferably  in  the  early  morning  when  quite 
fresh,  but  not  when  drenched  with  rain.  1  hey  should  not  lx* 
allowed  to  r('main  exposed  to  sun  or  wind  for  ^ome  hours  before 
they  are  sent  off,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  to  the  obvnous  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  .seller.  Defective  or  decaying  samples  should 
on  no  account  be  admitted  into  the  packag('s  ;  tlu'  uniformity 
so  strongly  i*ecommended  as  regards  fruits  should  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  reputation  gained  is  a 
satisfactoi-y  reward  for  the  extra  care. 


The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  would  be  glad  if  re¬ 
cipients  of  this  leaflet  would  make  it  known  to  others  interested 
in  the  subject.  Copies  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  and  post 
free  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Board  of  Agrictilture  and 
Fisheries,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.  Letters  of  applica¬ 
tion  so  addressed  need  not  be  .stamped. 

— - •  ^  C  ^  % - 

Plant  Notes. 


Begonias  of  the  tuberous  section,  both  double  and  single* 
now  play  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  decoration  of  the  green¬ 
house,  as  well  as  the  flower-beds,  that  early  stejis  should  l)e 
taken  to  ensure  a  full  stock  of  .strong  plants  annually.  'I'he 
strains  from  the  be.st  seedsmen  nowadays  are  of  .so  good  a 
quality  that  it  i.s  really  not  necessary  for  ordinary  growth  to 
keep  a  named  collection.  Seed  sown  now  in  pans  of  sandy  soil  ^ 

placed  under  sheets  of  glass,  or  in'  a  propagating  ca.se  in  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  GOdeg,  will  quickly  germinate  and 
form  nice  plants  if  the  after  treatment  is  correct. 

Where  so  many  per.^ons  fail  to  ensure  a  regular  batch  of 
plants  from  each  sowing  is  the  neglect  in  maintaining  the  .soil 
in  a  sufficiently  moist  state.  Directly  the  plants  are  seen 
above  the  soil  remove  the  glas.s  covering  from  the  seed-jians, 
giving  the  tiny  plants  light  and  air,  and  thus  from  the  start 
induce  them  to  groiv  .stocky.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  water — too  much  will  induce  them  to  rot,  while 
too  little  checks  freedom  of  growth.  Directly  they  are  largo 
enough  to  handle,  prick  them  off  into  other  pans  or  thickly 
in  pots,  keeping  them  in  the  same  temperature,  and  as  near 
to  the  glass  as  po.ssible.  — E.  M. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna. 

The  best  flowered  form  of  this  beautiful  bulbous  plant  is  the 
Kew  variety,  whose  deeply  flushed  rosy  pcilanth  is  such  as  ev('ry- 
bocly  admires.  The  Kew  plapts  are  cultivated  by  the  .side  wails 
of  various  conservatories,  quite  in  the  open  air,  the  soil  being  a 
rich,  well-drained,  sandy  loam.  The  scapes  appear  about  August 
and  September.  The  flowers  are  more  numerous  and  the  scape  is 
twice  as  long  as  that  found  in  the  type.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
result  of  crossing  A.  Belladonna  with  Brunsvigia  Josephinse. 

The  Belladonna  Lily  and  its  varieties  are  well  worth  .some  care, 
and  a  sheltered,  warmish  nook  in  any  open  air  border  might 
very  profitably  be  devoted  to  them.  Riant  Gin  deep  in  autumn 
or  spring. 

Kalosanthes  coccinea. 

Known  also  as  C'rassula  coccinea  and  Rochea  coccinea,  this 
beautiful  plant,  is  largely  cultivated  by  marketmen,  and  dwai-f 
plants  in  .j-in  pobs,  may  freciuently  be  seen  being  hawked  about 
in  suburban  streets.  The  plants  flower  the  second  season  from 
the  cutting,  these,  by  the  way,  being  taken  from  upper  parts  of 
tlie  growtlis.  They  root  be'^t  if  exposed  for  a  couple  of  days  to 
the  sun  prior  to  inserting  in  the  pots.  A  light  fibrous,  loamy 
compost  kept  well  open  is  what  they  like;  and  the  watering 
must  be  carefully  performed.  Gut  the  plants  back  after  flower¬ 
ing,  and  grow  on  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 

Reinwardtia  trigyna. 

Although  the  accommodation  for  winter  flowering  plants  at 
the  Edinburgh  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  is  not  very  extensive,  an 
effort  .seems  alway.s  made  to  make  the  most  of  it  by  growing  and 
showing  flowers  to  render  the  centre  house  of  the  range  attractive. 
Among'^the  plants  in  bloom  recently  was  a  nice  group  of  Rcin- 
wardtia  trigyna,  which  reminded  one  of  the  comparatively  few 
private  gardens  in  which  it  is  grown.  This  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  unfortunate,  as  a  plant  or  two  would  be  very  ornamental  in 
winter,  a  time  when  the  clear  yellow  flowers  are  alwa3ss  accept¬ 
able.  It  has  the  merit  of  being  amenable  to  being  cut  back  when 
it  becomes  overgrown,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the.s(' 
cut  back  plants  are  not  so  good  as  younger  ones.  The  latter  arc* 
usually  grown  from  cuttings,  which  ai*e  struck  fromAjiril  onward*, 
in  a  close  propagating  frame.  The  tops  of  the  shoots  make  ilu* 
best  cuttings.  Tho.se  who  can  secure  seeds  will,  however,  obtain 
better  plants,  as  the  seedling.s  are  more  vigorous  and  healthy. 

They  are  also  less  likely  at  fir.st  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  attacks  of 
red  "spider,  which  is  very  troublesome  to  the  Rc'inwardtia.  .D- 
the  blooming  time  a  temperature  of  .’3.'5deg  or  a  little  more  will 
be  found  to  suit  the  Reinwardtia. — Solent. 
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Royal  Meteorological  Society. 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  society  will  he  lield  at 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Knginc-ers,  Great  George  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W.,  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  instant,  at  7.30  p.m., 
when  the  following  papers  will  be  read;  “Report  on  the 
Phonological  .Observ’ations  for  1903,”  by  Rdward  Mawley, 
r.R.Mct.Soc.,  r.R.H.S.  “Observations  by  means  of  Kites  at 
Crinan  in  the  Summer  of  1903,”  by  W.  H.  Dines,  B.A., 
r.R.Mct.Soc. 

Rugby  and  District  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  Win.  Bryant,  the  secretary,  writes  to  say  tliat  his 
committee  have  fixed  the  dates  ior  the  next  shmv  on  Nov.  1(5 
and  17.  Tlie  balance-sheet  for  1903  shows  a  small  deficit,  but 
the  ladies  wlio  have  a  .stall  in  aid  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund  were  enabled  to  send  a  cheque  for  £7,  making 
the  total  sent  from  this  source  during  the  society’s  existence 
£93  18.S.  8d. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

At  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association’s  meeting  on 
February  il,  exhibits  were  few  but  interesting.  Mr.  Smale, 
Blackford  Park,  showed  beautiful  branches  in  most  proliferous 
bloom  of  Clematis  indivi.sa.  Mr.  T.  A.  Scarlett  exhibited 
specimens  of  selected  Northern  Star  Potato  ;  also  a  single  tuber 
of  Eldorado  said  to  be  worth  £2o.  Lycaste  lanipes  lasioglossum 
was  shown  by  Mr.  James  Hunter,  Bangholm  Bower,  Trinity 
From\Mr.  Comfort  a  pot  of  Iris  histrioides  and  cut  specimens 
of  Gan-ya  elliptica.  ]jaurustinn.«,  .  and  Jasminum  nudifloruni. 
Votes  of  thanks  wei'e  awarded  the  exhibitors.  A  paper  entitled 
“  Scotti.sh  -  Plant  Names,”  by  Mr.  Brotherston,  Tyningham 
Hardens,  was  announced  foi-  next  month. 

Lecture  on  Sweet  Peas  at  Dulwich. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Dulwich  Chrysantiiemum  Society 
Mr.  Percy  Watcrer  read  a  mot  interesting  and  instructive  paper 
on  “  Sweet  Peas.”  He  dwelt  cn  the  necessity  for  a  standard  in 
form  ;  for  example,  the  bold  upright  standard  of  Black  Knight 
and  the  hooded  .standard  and  wings  of  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton. 
The  double  form  was  hardly  desirable,  but  the  Cupid  and  Bu.sh 
varieties  will,  no  doubt,  become  popular.  The  imirortance  of 
four  flowers  on  a  stem  is  over-estimated,  as  they  are  seldom 
evenly  developed.  Early  planting  is  strongly  advised,  good  root 
action  being  encouraged  by  cool  weather,  and  deep  trenching  is 
important.  It  is  doubtful  if  change  of  soil  is  so  important  as 
generally  considered,  but  a  change  of  seed  is  occasionally  desir¬ 
able.  Natural  manures  are  advised  in  preference  to  artificial, 
especially  in  a  liquid  state.  After  giving  a  list  of  desirable 
varietie.s  the  lecturer  suggested  a  rselcction  of  eighteen,  consisting 
cf  Dorothy  Eckford,  Blanche  Burpee,  King  Edward  VII.,  Hon. 
Mrs.  Kenyon,  Prima  Donna  or  Lovely,  Coccinea,  Navy  Blue, 
Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Black  Knight,  Dorothy  Tennant,  Miss 
Willmott,  Lord  Rosebery,  Prince  of  Wales,  Triumph,  Prince 
Edward  of  York,  Lord  Kenyon,  Salopian,  and  America.  The 
lecturer  proceeded  to  advise  planting  seeds  in  pots  the  first  week 
in  February,  growing  on  and  planting  out  after  first  week  in 
April.  The  difficulty  in  Sweet  Peas  not  always  coming  true  is 
pjrobably  to  be  traced  to  incomplete  fixing,  as  experiments  showed 
that  a  variety  often  varied  through  difference  of  soil.  It  may 
also  follow  on  the  visit  of  a  species  of  bee  which  is  more  prevalent 
now  than  formerly.  The  Sweet  Pea  has  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  in  hybridising  and  crossing  when  compared  with  other 
plants,  as,  for  instance,  tire  t'hrysanthemuni.  When  once  a 
variety  has  been  fixed  it  is  practically  inexhaustible,  but,  of 
course,  it  cannot  be  produced  by  bud  propagation.  The  lecturer 
carefull.y  explained  the  difficult  points  in  cultivation,  and  incited 
his  hearers  to  endeavour  at  any  rate  by  selection  to  improve  the 
existing  varieties  as  far  as  pos.sible.  Many  difficulties  which  had 
presented  themselves  to  members  were  satisfactorily  .‘.moothed 
away,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Waterer  and  to  the  chairman, 
iMr.  Humphreys,  who  was  evidently  an  enthusiastic  Sweet  Pea 
grower,  closed  the  proceedings. 
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Founder  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

The  remains  of  .Tames  Smithson,  the  Englishman  who  founded 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  (National  Museum  of  the  J'nited 
State.s)  in  Washington  reached  New  Yoi'k  on  January  20,  having 
been  conveyed  from  Genoa.  The  remains  were  conveyed  to  the 
Sniitlr^onian  In.stitution,  where  a  suitable  tomb  will  be  erected. 

Scottish  Challenge  Trophy  for  Grapes. 

Full  particulars  of  a  great  Grape  competition  for  a  challenge 
trophy  valued  at  50  guineas  will  be  found  on  page  40  of  the 
prize  list  for  th?  spring  show  of  the  Royal  C'aledonian  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  the  srid  show  taking  place  on  May  25  and  26 
this  year.  Eight  bunches  of  Grapes  are  wanted  (not  more  than 
two  of  any  variety),  and  with  the  challenge  trophy  a  gold  badge 
and  £15  in  cash  are  given.  The  secr?tarj’’,s  address  is  5,  Yoidc 
Place,  Edinburgh. 

Soettish  Forestry. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society’s  Excursion  Com¬ 
mittee  reports  that  permission  to  visit  the  State  Forest  School  at 
Nancy,  and  various  State  forests  in  France  had  been  granted  by 
the  French  Government.  The  committee  was  authorised  to 
proceed  with  the  necessary  arrangements.  It  has  been  agreed 
that  the  irroposed  conference  should  be  postponed  till  the  time 
of  tho  forestry  exhibition  in  the  Highland  Society’s  showyard  at 
Perth  in  July  next. 

New  York  Botanical  Carden. 

In  his  report  Dr.  Britton  .states  that  the  herbaceous  ground.s 
liave  about  3,000  different  kind  of  plants.  Considerable  addi¬ 
tions  were  made  last  year  to  the  fruticetum,  which  now  contains 
about  GG5  kinds.  In  tho  Salicetum,  or  collection  of  Willows, 
Poplars,  and  other  water-loving  trees,  the  number  of  species 
cultivated  is  about  tliirty.  In  all,  the  number  of  kinds  of 
hardy  trees  now  in  the  garden,  including  .some  still  in  the 
nursei’ios  and  too  small  to  be  .set  out,  is  about  450.  The  number 
of  species  now  exhibited  in  tlie  pa.blic  conservatories  is  about 
G,600,  as  against  5,800  a  year  ago.  At  present  the  total 
number  of  kinds  of  plants  represented  in  all  the  irlantations 
and  conservatories,  including  the  native  flora  of  the  garden 
tract,  is  about  11, GOO,  vhich  shows  a  gain  during  tlie  year  of 
about  1,000  species. 

Notes  from  Newton  Mearns,  N.B. 

January  has  gone,  and  itrs  peculiar  features  wore  (1)  low 
rainfall;  (2)  no  snow;  (3)  little  frost;  (4)  high  temperature. 
Seldom  have  we  seen  such  a  mild  January  ;  in  fact,  some  ,  of 
its  daj’s  were  much  superior  to  some  we  had  in  May  and  Jupe 
last  year.  Although  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  some 
frost  and  sn.ow  ere  this,  still,  we  are  satisfied,  for  we  have  been 
able  to  have  the  land  tilled ;  and  should  frost  now  come,  so  much 
the  better.  All  around  the  country  wo  see  numerous  patches 
of  land  turned  up.  and  thisjve  seldom  see  so  early  in  the  year. 
Should  dry  weather  prevail  in  March  early  sowing  will  be 
accomplished,  for  there  is  nothing  to  keep  it  back.  In  the 
garden  all  removals  and  replanting  have  been  accomplished,  and 
we  now  await  spring.  The  extreme'y  mild  weather  in  January 
has  pushed  on  vegetation  to  a  considerable  extent;  but  with 
the  advent  of  February  a  check  may  bo  looked  for. — N.  B. 

Land  Rents  Round  Prestonpans,  Mid-Lothian. 

One  cannot  help  remarking  on  the  extraordinary  demand  for 
land  for  market  gardening  purposes  in  the  Prestonpans  di.strict. 
No  doubt  the  land  in  that  quarter  is  very  good  naturally,  and 
tlie  district  has  an  ample  and  conveni..nt  service  of  trains  to  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  markets.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Prestonpans  district  possesses  no  particular  advantages  in  regard 
to  earliness  or  climate.  It  is  about  eight  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
and  it  is  outwith  the  limit  for  the  cheap  Edinburgh  rate  to 
Glasgow.  And,  besides  that,  the  railway  companies  are  thr.'’aten- 
ing  trouble  just  now  by  affirming  that,  from  and  after  a  certain 
date  to  be  afterwards  fixed,  they  will  refuse  to  carry  parcels  of 
perishable  produce  under  one  ton  in  weight  by  goods  train  except 
at  “owner’s  risk.”  The  rents  of  land,  e.eu  where  unprovided 
with  any  buildings  whatever,  are  .stated  to  range  up  to  £10  per 
acre.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  either  a  good  deal  of  money  to 
be  made  at  the  market  busines.^,  or  else  there  are  plenty  of  men 
with  money  who  are  ready  to  try  their  hands  at  market  garden- 
iirg  in  the  vicinity  of  tiie  scene  of  Johnnie  Gone’s  defeat. 
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Robert  Fenn  and  the  Potato  Society. 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Potato  Society  writes  to  say 
that  since  Mr.  Fenn’s  letter  appeared  on  page  100  of  last  week’s 
Journal  (where  he  declared  he  was  a  society  within  himself,  and 
niu.st  remain  so!)  the  latter  has  “succumbed”  to  the  solicitations 
of  our  friend.  “He  has  subserihed  £1  to  the  N.P.S.,  and  does 
not  think  any  V.M.H.  holder  should  send  less.” 

Retardation  v.  Forcing. 

In  France,  and  in  some  of  the  largest  nurseries  and  privato 
gardens  in  England,  there  exist  cold-rooms  or  stores,  pitch-dark 
and  packed  full  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  crowns.  Lilacs,  and  other 
bulbs  and  plants.  When  blooms  from  these  are  wanted  for 
market  or  other  purposes,  no  matter  at  what  time  of  the  year, 
the  roots  are  removed  from  the  cold  store  and  are  planted  in  an 
ordinary  hothouse.  Judging  from  the  trend  of  i>resent-day 
practice,  retardation,  a.s  opposed  to  forcing,  is  coming  more  and 
more  into  favour. 

Who’s  Who,  1904. 

This  biographical  annual  grows  more  and  more  bulky,  because 
a  larger  number  of  biographies  are  yearly  included.  To'  persons 
whose  associations  take  them  much  into  the  society  of  their 
fellow-men  .such  a  book  as  thi^  becomes  of  priceless  value,  and 
we  wonder  how  journalists,  commercial  travellers,  and  public 
men  would  succeed  without  it.  One  hears  a  name  ;  a  reference 
is  made  to  “  Who’s  W^ho,”  and  biographical  notes  of  that  person 
are  sure  to  be  found  therein.  The  price  is  7s.  6d.  net,  from  all 
booksellers. 

New  Apple  on  the  Market. 

In  future  years  the  English  fruit-grower  will  have  to  face 
further  competition  from  the  imports  of  summer  Apples.  Here¬ 
tofore  the  American  fruit  has  consisted  of  autumn  and  winter  or 
late  keeping  varieties.  Now  competition  with  early  Apples  will 
have  to  be  .studied.  A  new  variety,  the  Randolph,  has  been 
tested  and  found  to  be  suitable  for  shipment.  It  has  an  acidu¬ 
lated  but  pleasant  flavour.  Its  great  attraction,  however,  con- 
si.sts  in  its  colour,  the  skin  putting  on  a  vivid  scarlet.  The  tree 
bears  heavy  crops,  and  the  fruit,  on  account  of  its  skin,  commands 
a  free  sale  whenever  offered.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  promi.sing 
commercial  Apple  introduced  during  recent  years. 

“The  Estate  Magazine.;’’ 

The  issue  for  February  1  has  reached  us,  and  proves  this  publi¬ 
cation  to  be  one  of  a  useful  character  for  country  gentlemen  and 
estate  agents.  It  is  is.sued,  indeed,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
“  Country  Gentlemen’s  Estate  Book,”  which  we  have  reviewed  in 
past  years.  There  ax’e  a  number  of  features  of  special  interest 
to  our  readers,  such  as  the  articles  on  Studley  Ro3’al,  the  pro- 
ixerty  of  the  Marcjuis  of  Ripon,  and  full  particulars  of  the  co¬ 
operative  creamery  in  which  his  lord.ship  takes  a  great  intere.st ; 
besides  articles  on  “  Measuring  Standing  Timber,”  “  The  Paving 
and  Surface  Drainage  of  Stables,”  “  Electric  Lighting  for  Country 
Houses,”  “A  Word  for  the  Fens,”  “Agriculture  and  the  New 
Fiscal  Policy,”  “Farm  Poultry  Houses,”  “The  Potato  Boom,” 
“  The  Preparation  of  Fore.st  Trees  for  Planting,”  “  The  Garden¬ 
ing  Outlook,”  Ac.  The  price  is  6d. 

Scottish  Instruction  in  Forestry. 

A  conference  was  recently  held  betAveen  delegates  from  the 
University  Court  and  from  the  Edinburgh  and  Ea.st  of  Scotland 
College  of  Agriculture,  to  consider  a  letter  received  from  the 
secretary  to  the  Scotti,sh  Education  Department  regarding 
instruction  in  forestry.  The  following  heads  of  agreement  were 
adopted  for  report  to  the  University  Court  and  the  Governors 
of  the  College  : — (1)  That  the  UniA’ersity  of  Edinburgh  is  the 
proper  party  to  undertake  the  central  work  of  forestry  teach¬ 
ing  in  Scotland  ;  (2)  that  the  agricultural  colleges  are  the  proper 
parties  to  carry  out  the  work  in  the  provinces  ;  (3)  that  these 
agencies  .should  keep  in  touch  with  each  other  to  prevent  over¬ 
lapping  ;  (4)  that  a  grant  of  public  money  is  es.sential ;  (o)  that 
the  institution  of  a  degree  in  foi’estry  is  to  be  cordially  wel¬ 
comed.  With  regard  to  an  evening  class,  it  was  stated  that 
the  University  Court  would  not  bo  likely  to  undertake  any 
classes  that  were  not  arranged  upon  a  University  standard.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  University  Court  to  found  a  degree 
in  forestry,  and  the  College  has  taken  over  certain  forestry 
classes  which  were  being  originated  by  the  County  Council  of 
Fife. 


Forestry  Problem  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  paper  to  be  read  at  the  Carpenters’  Hall, 
London  Wall,  on  February  2o,  at  8  p.m.  Free  tickets  can  be  had 
on  application  to  Mr.  J.  Hutton  Freeman. 

Appointments. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Turner,  for  a  number  of  years  general  foreman 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  Gardens,  Chiswick,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Superintendent  of  Grounds,  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea. 

*  "  Mr.  K.  Watkinson  left  Normanswood,  Farnham,  Surrey, 

on  the  8th,  to  become  head  gardener  at  Itchel  Manor,  Crondall, 
Hants. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  monthlj'  committee  meeting  of  this  societj^  was  held  at 
the  Caledonian  Terrace,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  oji  IMonday 
evening  last.  Mr.  (‘has.  H.  Curtis  presided.  Fourteen  new 
members  rvere  elected,  making  thirty-one  in  the  two  meetings 
this  year.  The  annual  general  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  above 
hotel  cn  Monday,  March  14,  at  8  ir.m. 

Where  the  “Journal”  Circulates. 

Those  who  take  an  active  and  kindly  interest  in  our  efforts 
Avill  long  ago  have  become  assured  that  the  circle  of  Journal 
readers  is  a  very  wide  one.  We  have  occasional  contributions 
from  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  Australia,  South  Africa,  British 
Central  Africa,  the  Gold  Coast,  Egypt,  China,  Japan,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada,  as  well  as  from  the  centres  in  Europe.  But 
AA’hat  has  prompted  this  short  reference  is  the  receipt  of  a 
little  letter,  not  from  a  far-off  land,  but  from  Harris,  one  of 
the  larger  islands  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands  of  Scot¬ 
land.  One  would  hardly  expeert  horticulture  to  flourish  there, 
but  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Robert  Sinclair,  manages  a  plant 
nursery  with  success. 

Floods  in  the  Thames  Valley. 

We  hardl.v  need  to  tell  our  readers  that  parts  of  the  Hiaines 
Valley  har’e  been  flooded  as  they  wore  last  3’ear,  for  the  daih’ 
newspafiers  have  convej’od  the  news  by  elaborate  descriptioirs 
and  illustrations.  But  Avhile  the  rains  have  given  us  frequeirt 
displeasure  of  late,  let  all  of  us  who  have  come  off  with  nothing 
worse  than  damp  feet  or  clothing  think  ourselves  fortuirate,  v.hen 
we  know  that  at  Maidenhead  and  elsewhere  people’s  dwellings 
are  surrounded  with  a  foot  of  water,  streets  are  fl.ooded,  and  acres 
and  acres  of  good  land  are  deeplj’  covered.  This  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion.  In  a  journey  to  Reading  on  Saturday  last  this  interesting 
though  deplorable  condition  of  affairs  was  laid  before  us.  The 
Rennet  Valley  was  even  worse,  according  to  report.  In  a  recrea¬ 
tion  ground  east  of  Reading  only  the  top  back  bars  of  tlie  seats 
appeared  above  the  water.  *  *  M  e  learned  at  tho  Drill  Hall 

cn  Tuesday  that  some  Apple  orchards  in  Kent  are  one  foot  to  two 
feet  under  Avater. 

Shrewsbury  Show. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society 
Avas  held  on  Friday.  Nothing  apparently  can  seriously  interfere 
Avith  the  prosperity  of  the  society  and  the  success  of  its  great 
summer  fete  at  ShreAAsbury.  The  ceaseless  rain  on  the  second 
day  of  the  exhibition  last  year,  which  will  long  be  remembered 
by  all  Avho  had  to  suffer  it,  and  Avhich  has  had  only  one  parallel 
in  the  tAventy-nine  year.s’  history  of  the  society,  ought  to  have 
caused  a  deficiency  on  the  accounts;  instead  of  that,  there  aaus 
a  profit  on  the  fete  of  about  £400,  and  the  total  takings  for  the 
year  amounted  to  the  big  sum  of  £4,418,  a  figAire  aa  IucIi  has  only 
been  exceeded  five  times,  in  the  years  189/,  1899,  1900,  1901,  and. 
1902.  Before  1897  the  largest  amount  receiA-ed  was  £4,228  2,s.  lOd. 
in  1890,  nearly  £200  less  than  host  year,  and  in  1890  the  takings 
reached  £4,000  for  the  first  time.  In  1898  the  income  fell  to 
£4,389,  a  drop  of  nearly  £130  on  the  previous  year,  AA'lien  the 
figure  Avas  £4,017.  The  receipts  in  the  four  years  1899-1902  Avere 
as  folloAVS  :  — 1899,  £4,739  10s.  lid.  ;  1900,  £4,040  13s.  Od.  ;  1901, 
.£4,740  10s.  Id.  ;  1902,  £0,001  lO.s.  Od.  Having  a  very  good 
reserve  fund,  the  committee  of  the  society  have  generously  A'oted 
most  of  last  year’s  profit  in  donations  to  dc'-erving  causes,  the 
lion’s  share  (100  guineas),  going  toAA’ards  the  erection  of  a  ncAV 
greenhouse  in  the  Quarry.  The  public  aaOII  he  intc'rc'sted  to  know 
that  the  total  takings  of  the  horticultural  society  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  1870,  Avhen  £791  aa  sis  thonght  a  sjAleNdid  income,  amount 
to  the  enormous  total  of  £84,004  IGs.  8d..  ;\n;l  ti.lOl  2s.  7:1.  has 
J  been  distributed  in  donations. 
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in  the  process  of  excessive  propagation  will  be  so  weakened  that 
the  effort  to  provide  a  disease-resisting  race  of  the  noble  tuber 
will  be  a  futile  one.  When  the  absurdly  high  figure  £100  is  paid 
for  half  a  pound  of  small  tubers,  when  and  at  what  probable 
period  is  the  private  grower  and  consuming  public  to  benefit? 
That  the  effort  to  provide  a  disease-resisting  race  is  justified 
needs  no  emphasis,  but  we  have  no  assurance  yet  that  such  a 
state  of  satisfaction  is  honestly  within  view,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
while  such  sums  are  demanded  for  new  stocks. — W.  S. 

- <•••> - 


Noticing  in  last  week’s  Joumal  that  your  correspondent 
“G.  H.  H.”  has  referred  on  page  101  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  new  hall,  suggesting  a  subscription  from  gardeners,  I 
would  ask,  Cannot  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  offer  some 
real  benefit  to  the  affiliated  societies  to  subscribe  towards  the 
cause,  as  many  country  gardeners  and  amateurs  cannot  see  any 
benefit  in  sending  their  hard-earned  money  to  London  for  a  new 
hall  unless  they  can  see  some  small  return.  Having  just  lately 
had  the  opinion  of  over  100  members  of  an  affiliated  society,  I 
am  sure  something  should  be  done  in  induce  societies  to  subscribe. 
— A  Collector. 


Matters  of  Moment. 

The  forcible  but  plain  arguments  advanced  by  “  G.  H.  H.” 
(page  101)  are  most  interesting,  and  should  be  the  means  of 
enlisting  greater  .sympathy  and  more  active  support  from  the 
many  who,  in  Parliamentary  language,  sit  on  the  fence  awaiting 
the  evolution  of  the  all  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  chari¬ 
table  and  other  phases  of  which  ■' G.  H.  H.”  writes  so  well,  so 
fluently,  and  so  truthfully.  The  average  gardener’s  life  is,  and 
will  always  be,  one  of  comparative  seclusion.  This  being  so,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  associations  and  societies  which  of  late 
have  claimed  so  much  notice  need  time  to  enlist  that  practical 
.sympathy  which  .is  so  much  desired.  At  pre.sent  the  laxity  of 
action  extended  to  the  various  movements  instanced  by 
“  G.  H.  H.”  must  have  a  depressing  effect  on  those  who  have 
done  and  are  still  endeavouring  to  espouse  their  cause  and  place 
them  on  a  basis  which  by  active  combination  might  become  so 
helpful,  not  only  to  gardeners  and  gardening,  but  even  Imperial 
needs.  Such  a  small  percentage  of  subscribers  to  the 

Gardeners’  Benevolent  Institution 

ns  that  in>tanc.^d  by  the  Jaurnnl  <  f  llartinJiurc  recently  seems 
almost  incredible.  The  benefit  that  might  accrue  from  the 
annual  gained  to  the'  subscriber  and  others  less  fortunate  in 
life’s  race  can  be  realised  from  cause  and  effect  so  lamentably 
found  in  the  candidates’  li'-t  issued  each  year  just  prior  to  the 
election  day.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the  advantages  of 
the  institution  could  be  brought  personally  before  those  non¬ 
subscribing  but  eligible  “  factions  cf  the  fraternity  ”  many  recruits 
could  be  had  without  much  undue  persuasion.  One  would  think, 
however,  that  the  frequent  and  eloquent  references  and  appeals 
made  would  carry  conviction ;  but  in  tliis,  as  in  many  other 
matters,  there  are  persons  obdurate  and  unconvertible.  It  may 
not  prove  remunerative  to  appoint  a  canvasser  to  “call  in”  the 
wavering  ones,  but  could  this  not  be  done  on  commission  by 
commercial  men  who  traverse  everv  British  county  in  the  varied 
gardening  interests?  The  annually  published  list  would  afford 
R  good  directory  in  finding  absent  names. 

The  Horticultural  Hall. 

In  his  reference  to  tiie  new  hall  “  G.  H.  H.”  very  rightly  sa.ys 
that  “  private  gardeners  cannot  be  expected  to  do  much  them- 
selvms  towards  this  object,  and  more  especially  those  who  already 
are  guinea  subscribers.”  The  means  of  the  average  gardener  are 
too  .slender  to  permit  of  much  speculation  in  extras  ;  but,  while 
admitting  this,  I  am  iier.-^uaded  that  a  shilling  or  half-crown  fund 
might  be  inade  a  useful  medium  for  helping  out  the  debt.  Many 
might  afford  these  amounts  if  such  a  fund  were  opened,  while 
they  feel  compelled  by  stress  of  circumstances  to  hold  aloof  from 
an  outlay  involving  a  sacrifice  which  one’s  moans  do  not  provide 
nor  circumstances  justify. 

Gardeners’  Association — Potato  Socteta'. 

The  lack  of  interest  in  the  proposed  National  Gardeners’ 
Association  seems  to  me  somewhat  explained  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  clear  to  many  what  are  the  objects  aimed  at  and  benefits 
to  be  derived.  The  title  should  indeed  be  a  fascinating  one,  and 
the  scheme-  ought  to  imply  benefit,  but  the  country  gardener 
needs  more  than  a  superficial  outline.  The  scheme  deserves  far 
better  than  to  be  killed  by  indifference,  but  its  objects  and 
purpose  miLst  be  made  clear  ere  converts  voluntarily  ascend  the 
platform  and  proclaim  conversion. 

The  Potato  Society  might  do  much  good  by  protecting  the 
purchasing  public  against  the  craze  for  high  prices.  New  stocks 


The  Abortive  Gardeners’  Association. 

It  was  with  considerably  more  regret  than  surprise  that  I 
learned  from  the  issue  of  February  4  that  this  project  had  been 
abandoned.  [Not  quite;  another  general  meeting  takes  place 
on  the  23rd. — Ed.1  That  the  idea  met  with  some  amount  of 
adverse  criticism  was  not  alone  .sufficient  to  account  for  its  down¬ 
fall.  A  newly-created  body  usually  looks  to  be  criticised,  and 
such  criticism  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  healthy  sign  of  interest 
in  its  formation  and-  proceedings.  Sneers  and  gibes  as  to  the 
sorting  and  grading  of  gardeners  in  the  same  way  as  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  Potatoes  may  not  have  been  without  their  effect,  I 
fear,  but  were  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  I  suspect  the  apathetic 
attitude  of  gardeners  is  more  to  blame  than  anything  else  for  the 
abrupt  ending  of  the  scheme.  When  we  know  that  not  one  in 
ten  supports  one  of  the  best  of  their  charitable  in.stitutions,  it  is 
after  all  not  surprising  to  find  the  result  sO'  unsatisfactory.  Per¬ 
sonally,  such  an  association  as  mooted  would  have  very  little 
effect,  and  there  are  many  other  members  of  the  profession  in 
like  condition;  still,  there  are  those  who  come  after.  Why  gar¬ 
deners  cannot  be  possessed  of  an  institute  or  association  which 
shall  have  the  power  to  give  assistance,  or  through  whose  courses 
of  instruction  young  men  shall  pass  and  obtain  a  recognised 
status,  is,  put  bluntly,  merely  owing  to  <a  lack  of  energy  and 
money.  Architects,  engineers,  surveyors,  and  others  all  possess 
some  such  institution,  but  gardeners  are  .  servants,  and  unless 
their  employers  can  be  interested  on  their  behalf  (it  would  even¬ 
tually  be  very  much  to  the  employers’  interests  also)  in  this 
matter,  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared  it  will  never  get  much 
forwarder. — Provincial. 

- - 

Ordering  Fruit  Trees. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Bunyard  for  his  explanation  with  regard 
to  the  ordering  of  fruit  trees  and  the  difficulty  and  inconvenience 
experienced  in  obtaining  certain  varieties.  The  form  of  treu 
which  caused  the  trouble  was  bush  or  pyramid  and  maidens — 
surely  neither  offering  any  excuse  for  ab.sent  stock?  and  especially 
so  earlj-  in  the  planting  season  as  October.  Had  it  been  February 
and  March,  then  it  could  be  much  better  understood.  One  might 
easily  understand,  too,  that  trees  of  fancy  shape  or  design  might 
easily  fail  to  maintain  supply;  but  the  maiden,  of  all  forms, 
should  be  in  hand,  especially  when  catalogued.  Mr.  Bunyard 
says  :  “  If  purchaser.s  would  leave  themselves  in  the  nurserymen’s 
hands  to  select  substitutes  to  fill  orders  they  would  often  get 
better  trees  and  of  varieties  superior  to  their  own  selection.” 
Does  Mr.  Bunyard  imply  by  this  quotation  that  gardeners  are 
not  qualified  nor  sufficiently  experienced  to  make  their  own 
selection?  Much  as  I  respect  Mr.  Bunyard’s  good  name  and 
reputation,  I  certainly  should  not  bow  to  this.  In  a  large  garden 
furnished  with  fruit  trees' of  nearly  all  the  standard  varietie.s 
there  must  needs  be  a  weeding  out,  and  sometimes  an  extension 
of  some  particular  fruit.  A  garden  cannot  be  expected  to  go  on 
for  all  time  without  interchange  of  variety,  and  thus  when  new 
tree.s  have  to  be  purchased  it  becomes  imperative  that  tho.se  kinds 
which  are  fouud  suited  to  the  soil  and  the  purpose  of  consumption 
be  selected.  AVherein,  then,  is  the  nurseryman’s  selection  likely 
to  be  superior,  remembering  that  the  order  is  directed  strictly  in 
accordance  with  local  necessity? 

The  substitution  which  Mr.  Bunyard  emphasises  was  actually 
permitted  in  the  case  of  some  varieties  a.sked  for,  and  how  did 
it  help  me?  only  in  so  far  as  the  new  comers  were  actually  iden¬ 
tical  with  some  that  were  being  discarded  as  worthless,  and  one 
particular  variety  I  would  not  plant  if  I-  was  offered  trees  gratis. 
Mr.  Bunyard’s  defence  of  the  trade  applies  amply  to  his  own  case, 
and  I  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  be.st  of  present-day  authoritie.s 
in  fruit  selection ;  but  I  think  my  former  note  clearly  explained 
that  catalogues  are  compiled  without  due  regal’d  being  paid  to 
the  stock  those  catalogues  represent— at  least,  it  is  so  in  some 
cases.  In  planting  a  new  garden  or  an  orchard  the  ca,se  is  very 
different  from  that  of  renovating  an  older  one  already  established. 
A  substitution  might  be  permissible  in  this  instance,  but  neither 
is  Mr.  Bunyard’s  or  other  nursery  trade  derived  from  the  growth 
of  new  gardens  and  orchard  plantations,  nor  could  the  mo.st 
experienced  tradesman  or  gardener  select  a  given  number  of 
kinds  that  would  satisfy  anywhere  and  everywhere,  and  of  Pears 
in  particular. — Pl.anter. 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

Summary. — The  meeting  was  largely  attended.  The  only 
incident  of  note  was  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Gurney  Fowler  to 
raise  the  Fellowship  snl)scription  from  one  guinea  to  two 
guineas.  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  proposed  an  amendment  to 
impose  a  guinea  entrance  fee  on  new  Fellows  while  maintain¬ 
ing  the  one  guinea  subscription  as  heretofore.  This  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Gurney  Fowler,  in  response  to 
queries,  gave  a  statement  of  the  income  and  expenses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  new  hall.  The  meeting  was  very  quiet,  and 
lasted  oidy  one  hour. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  We.stminster,  on  Tuesday  .  last.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  presiding,  and  by  his  side  sat  a  fidl  council. 
This  is  likely  to  be  the  last  meeting  of  the  kind  that  will  be 
held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Imt  no  reference  was  made  to  that. 

The  usual  notice  having  been  read,  the  minutes  of  the  last 
annual  general  meeting  were  taken,  and  then  the  names  of 
seventy-five  new  Fellows  were  read  and  their  election  concurred 
in.  Sir  Trevor  Ijawrence  then  addres.sed  the  meeting.  He 
began  by  saying  that  the  report  was  so  full  that  he  could  not 
attempt  to  deal  with  more  than  a  few  items.  From  now  a  new 
epoch  began  for  the  society.  It  was  originated  100  years  ago 
on  the  premises  occupied  by  IMessrs.  Hatchards,  the  publishers, 
at  Piccadilly,  and  he  thought  it  spoke  eloquently  for  the 
durability  of  British  institutions  that  both  the  society  and  the 
booksellers  were  so  successfully  represented  to-day.  The 
surplus  income  of  the  society  this  year  was  £3,041,  which  is 
better  than  at  any  recent  iieriod. 

The  secretary  had  supplied  Sir  Trevor  with  figures  show¬ 
ing  that  in  January  this  year  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
£5,757  had  been  paid  in,  which  is  several  hundred  pounds  more 
than  was  received  four  years  ago,  for  the  entire  year.  This 
proved  what  a  great  increase  there  had  been,  and  also,  he 
thought,  went  to  show  what  a  large  number  of  people  are 
intere.sted  in  the  imreuit  of  horticulture.  At  no  previous 
period  has  gardening  been  so  successfully  prosecuted. 

The  chairman  then  came  to  the  question  of  altering  the 
subscription  rate.  The  council  had  carefully  considered  the 
whole  matter,  and  had  resolved  to  put  a  proposal  before  the 
Fellows.  Sir  Trevor  pointed  out  that  things  now  were  not 
what  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  The  B.H.S.  Jo^irnal  has  been 
practically  revived  from  a  mere  nothing ;  there  was  at  one 
time  no  Temple  Show,  and  no  Holland  House  Show.  He  knew 
that  certain  Fellows  demurred  to  some  extent  to  the  state¬ 
ments  in  the  Report  showing  how  much  each  Fellow  gets  for 
his  guinea,  and  Sir  Trevor  .said  that  probably  tbe  wording 
should  have  been  made  to  read  that  the  privileges  as  stated 
“can  be  got.”  The  question  had  been  asked,  “Why  not  leave 
well  alone?  ”  and  that  was  a  very  good  ai'gument.  But  with 
the  heavy  expenses  at  present,  some  tax  ought  to  bo  made. 

The  council  had  agieed  to  a  modification  of  their  original 
propo.'^al,  however,  though  the  propo.sal  would  be  put  all  the 
-same,  to  te.st  the  feelings  of  the  Fellows.  The  modification 
lay  in  IMr.  Veitch ’s  amendment.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  then 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  ref>ort.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Dean. 

i\Ir.  Dean  opened  by  remarking  that  the  compliment  paid 
to  him  by  the  council  in  having  invited  him  to  second  this 
motion  wa.s  accepted  by  him  as  a  recognition  of  the  good  work 
which  was  done  by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee,  the 
oldest  of  the  special  committees  of  the  society,  and  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  olde.st  mem])ers.  IMr.  A.  Dean  is  a  lucid 
speaker,  and  he  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length.  The 
society  has  great  responsibilities  before  it  in  connection  with 
the  new  hall  and  the  garden  at  Wisley.  As  to  whether  it  was 
a  necessary  step  to  add  to  the  subscription  he  did  not  express 
an  o])inion,  but  pointed  out  that  in  the  absence  of  a  higher 
fee  there  was  a  danger  of  the  society  being  flooded  with  merely 
fashionable  people,  who  might  look  upon  the  exhibitions  purely 
as  social  events.  In  any  case,  he  suggested  that  money 
received  from  an  increased  subscription  should  be  ear-marked 
for  either  the  garden  or  the  hall.  iMr.  Dean  concluded  hi.s 
observations  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  council  would  keep 
in  view  the  desires  of  the  Vegetable  Committee  to  have  an 
annual  vegetable  exhibition  with  that  of  fruit. 

1'he  adoption  of  the  Report  having  been  moved  and  seconded, 
iMr.  H.  J.  Fhves  rose.  The  value  of  the  Journal,  he  said,  was 
put  down  at  £1  10s.  from  each  Fellow,  and  he  suggested  that 
those  who  really  desired  copies  of  it  should  be  asked  to  pay 
for  the  same,  apart  from  their  sub.scription.  This  would  reduce 
expense  on  this  head. 

'I'hen  he  desired  to  know  whetluu'  the  council  jiurposed 
making  use  of  anv  part  of  the  £17,500  invested  funds  which 
were.  “  lying  idle,”  in  order  to  clear  off  the  £15.000  debt  of  the 
hall?  He  was  gratified  to  see  that  the  new  building  was  to  be 
first  paid  for,  before  the  development  of  Wisley  was  under¬ 
taken. 


In  reply,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  said  that  the  question  of  the 
Journal  had  been  considerably  discussed.  But  he  ivas  informed 
hy  the  secretary  that  a  large  number  of  l^ellows  in  the  country 
joined  the  society  simply  to  insure  getting  that  money 
volumes.  If  any  IVllows  were  willing  to  forego  the  Journal, 
some  saving  might  be  expected,  but  liow  to  devise  a  workable 
plan  was  the  difficulty.  The  chairman  asked  Mr.  Guimey 
Fowler,  treasurer,  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  hall. 

The  treasurer  supplied  abundance  of  figures,  and  the  sug¬ 
gestions  therein  made  commended  themselves  to  the  Fellows, 
who,  however,  could  not  have  resolved  them  critically  in  their 
minds.  Such  matters  require  study.  The  amount  of  money 
received  is  £22,561,  and  the  interest  on  temporary  investments 
is  £451,  making  a  total  of  £23,012.  Contracts  had  been  made 
with  contractors  to  the  amount  of  £34,780,  of  which  £10,379 
had  been  paid.  There  is,  therefore,  liabilities  to  the  con¬ 
tractors  amounting  to  £24,400,  and  £13,000  to  meet  this  sum, 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  £11,399,  without  allowing  for  the 
expenses  of  hall  and  office  furniture.  The  actual  liquid  assets 
which  can  be  counted  on  are  £20,000.  It  is  proposed  that 
investments  be  placed  with  the  bank  as  security  for  a  temporary 
loan  till  it  is  seen  what  amount  of  subscriptions  may  yet  come 
in.  So  much  as  £1,500  had  been  received  during  January  which 
had  not  previously  been  promised,  and  this  was  looked  upon 
as  a  good  omen.  If  the  Fellows  did  not  clear  off  the  outstand¬ 
ing  amount  on  the  hall  a  mortgage  would  be  secured  at  favour¬ 
able  terms,  and  which  would  be  met  out  of  the  annual  income. 

But  not  only  was  the  question  of  capital  one  of  import¬ 
ance,  there  would  also  be  necessary  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  new  building.  It  might  eventually  be  necessary  to  raise 
a  loan  at  4  per  cent,  on  the  security  of  the  building  and  the 
site,  as  properly  possessed  by  the  society.  There  would  be  an 
annual  expenditure  entailed  by  the  new  hall  of  £2,057,  but  the 
current  expenses  for  office  rents  and  hire  of  Drill  Hall,  amount¬ 
ing  to  £1,584,  would  be  saved.  The  treasurer’s  remarks  were 
greeted  with  applause. 

The  chairman  in  again  rising,  referred  to  the  constant 
influx  of  Fellows,  which  showed  no  falling  off.  With  reference 
to  Wisley  and  its  endowment'^  he  said  that  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  £5,000  would  be  secured  as  the  surrender 
value  of  the  Chiswick  lease.  Sir  Trevor  then  alluded  to  the 
good  work  of  the  society’s  committees,  and  returned  thanks 
to  these  varioius  bodies.  An  interesting  announcement  was 
that  an  assistant  secretary  had  been  appointed,  as  the  office 
work  had  become  so  very  heavy.  The  council  had  that  day 
also  voted  an  honorarium  to  the  office  staff  in  recognition  of 
their  devoted  and  ungrudging  services.  The  suiierintendent 
at  Chiswick  and  his  .staff  were  also  complimented  on  their 
work. 

It  now  came  the  time  to  make  the  council’s  proposition 
regarding  subscriptions  (i.e.,  to  make  the  Fellowship  subscrip¬ 
tion  two  guineas  instead  of  one),  and  this  was  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Gurney  Fowler,  who  pointed  out  that  any  rise  would  not 
affect  the  pockets  of  present  Fellows — only  new  ones;  and 
bona  fide  gardeners  would  .still  only  require  to  pay  one  guinea. 
An  increa.sed  subscription  would  help  the  hall  fund ;  secondly, 
if  all  flower  lovers  joined  the  Society,  what  of  the  receipts  at 
the  shows?  These  woidd  prove  a  heavy  lo.ss.  Thirdly,  the 
clerical  work  is  becoming  very  heavy ;  while  fourthly,  it  is 
customary  in  many  clubs  to  raise  the  entrance  fee  after  a  time, 
for  new  members  are  leceiving  the  additional  privileges  that 
old  Fellows  had  been  at  pains  to  build  up.  Mr.  A.  H.  Pear.-on 
briefly  .seconded. 

The  amendment  which  had  been  referred  to  from  the  chair 
was  at  once  moved  by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  counciil  as  a  body  were  open-minded  in  the 
whole  matter,  and  no  antagonism  was  intended  when  one  of 
themselves  inti'oduced  this  new  form  of  motion.  Mr.  Veitch 
proposed  that  new  Fellows  pay  one  guinea  entrance  fee,  and 
one  guinea  as  a  minimum  animal  subscription  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  working  gaideners  and  persons  resident  abroad.  Mr. 
Veitch  pointed  out  that  many  Fellows  voluntarily  pay  two 
guineas  at  the  present  time,  and  twenty  of  the  Fellows  elected 
that  day  had  done  this.  Surgeon-Major  Ince  seconded,  and 
when  put  to  the  meeting  it  was  carried  by  a  large  ma,]ority. 
Mr.  Elwes  inquired  if  the  entrance  fees  ivere  to  be  treated  as 
capital  instead  of  income,  and  the  chairman  replied  that  that 
would  have  to  be  considered.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  propo.sed  by  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  concluded  the 
meeting. 

THE  EXHIBITION. 

The  fortnightly  exhibition  was,  as  one  expected  to  find  it, 
very  intere.sting.  Orchids  were  numerous,  and  with  Ferns, 
Primulas,  forced  Lilacs,  Azaleas,  and  the  hardy  plant  groups 
there  was  plenty  to  interest  vi.sitors. 

Fruit  and  Yegetable  Committee. 

Present  :  Mr.  George  Bunyard  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
■\V.  Baldeuson,  Jos.  Cheal,  W.  Bates,  Geo.  Woodward,  S.  Mor¬ 
timer,  Alex.  Dean,  Wm.  Pope,  Horace  J.  Wright,  Win.  Fyfe, 
James  Gibson,  Edwin  Beckett,  Henry  Parr,  Geo.  Reynolds,  F.  Q. 
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Lane,  John  Lyne,  J.  Jacques,  Owen  Thomas,  James  H.  Veitch, 
A.  Herrington,  A.  H.  Pearson,  and  Geo.  Wythes. 

The  only  exliibit  seemed  to  be  a  dish  ot  Pears  (Passe  Cras- 
sane)  from  Hr.  Poger  Leigh  (gardener,  i\lr.  Woodward),  Barn- 
ham  Court,  Maidstone. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present  :  iMr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
James  O’Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay,  K.  Hill,  J.  G.  Fowler,  Jeremiah 
Colman,  F.  W.  Ashton,  H.  T.'Pitt,  N.  A.  Bilney,  F.  A.  Rehder, 
R.  Thwaites,  H.  J.  Chapman,  A.  A.  McBean;  J.  Wilson  Potter, 
W.  Bolton,  J.  Charlesworth  H.  Ballantine,  M.  Gleeson,  \\ . 
Boxall,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  White,  F.  Sander, 
H.  Little,  R.  Brooman-White,  and  Walter  Cobb. 

Mr.  James  Cypher,  from  Cheltenham,  brought  a  select  group, 
in  which  were  Lselio-cattleya  Hippolyta,  Cj’pripedium  villosum 
giganteum,  Dendrobium  x  Cybele  (a  very  sweet  form),  H-  x 
Enclocharis,  Cypripediiim  Lathamianum,  C.  Pitcherianum,  and 
Phaio-calanthe  nivalis.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  set  up 
very  sturdy  and  healthy,  well  flowered  plants  of  Cj'pripedium 
Furyades  excellens',  with  bold  purplish  spotted  dorsal  se^Dal  and 
purplish  pouch.  Zygopetalum  x  leuchochilum  is  so  named 
because  of  its  comparatively  large,  recurving  white  lip.  x 
Gertrude  superbum  is  from  Chamberlainianum  and  insigne 
Chantini. 

M.  Vuylsteke,  Loochri.sty,  near  Ghent,  Belgium,  staged  very 
fine  Odontoglossums,  and  Wilckeanum  Norma  bore  a  raceme  of 
eleven  large  flowers.  O.  W.  Minos,  with  fifteen  flowers,  is  larger 
and  richer.  The  brownish  transverse  markings  on  the  cream- 
coloured  ground  give  the  flower  much  charm.  IHessrs.  Charles- 
worth  were  well  represented  by  a  varied  group,  and  particularly 
conspicuous  was  Ladio-cattleya  Charlesworthi,  very  well  flowered. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

N.  C.  Cook.son,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam,  Nqrthnmoerland, 
sent  a  selection  of  Odontoglossums,  spotted  crispums,  a  pur:‘ 
white  O.  Pe.scatorei,  O.  Adrianre,  Oakwood  var.,  ,0.  cri.spiim 
xantholes,  Oakwood  var.  (an  exquisitely  beautiful  white,  with 
deep  lemon  lip),  and  .some  other  subjects.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  had 
excellent  pieces  of  Phalsenopsis  Schilleriana,  P.  Stuartiana,  and 
P.  amabilis,  which  were  much  admired ;  Dendrobium  \\  ardi- 
anum,  D.  primulinum  giganteum,  and  a  fine  white  form  of 
Ckittleya  Trianae.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Me.ssrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  LoJidoii, 
were  forward  with  a  robust  collection  of  C^'ypripediums  Lalhami- 
anum,  Amesianum,  Harrisianum,  Williams’  var.,  villosum, 
Sallieri  Hyeanum,  Thompson!,  Pitcherianum,  'Williams’  var., 
Boxalli  nigrum,  and  Measuresianum.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

iMr.  0.  F.  ^loore  (grower,  Mr.  M".  H.  Page),  Bourton-on-th?- 
Water,  staged  a  very  choice  group  of  the  rarer  hybrid  Cypri- 
pediums,  all  in  a  higli  state  of  culture.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Floral  Committee. 

Present  :  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May,  Geo.  Nicholson,  W.  Y.  Baker,  R.  Dean,  John  Green,  E. 
Molyneux,  G.  Reuthe,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  John  Jennings,  C.  R. 
Fielder,  Chas.  Dixon,  W.  Bain,  C.  J.  Salter,  Chas.  Jefferies, 

H.  J.  Cutbush,  John  A.  Nix,  R.  M.  Wallace,  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
Chas.  E.  Shea,  M’.  P.  Thomson,  R.  ’Wilson-Ker,  Wm.  J.  James, 
G.  H.  Jenkins,  Chas.  Blick,  and  C.  T.  Druerj'. 

Me.5srs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  Lower 
Edmonton,  arranged  a  beautiful  display  of  Ferns,  without  any 
overcrowding.  Nephrolepis  Foster!,  Gleichenia  ffabeliata, 
Gyinnogramma  schizophylla  gloriosa,  Brainea  ijisignis,  Dicksonia 
culcita,  and  Davallia  tenuifolia  Veitchi,  were  amongst  the  best 
.specimens,  while  smaller  plants  were  staged  in  variety.  The 
edging,  composed  of  Ficu.s  repens  .gave  a  pretty  effect,  and  a 
large  basket  of  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  tricolor  macle  an  attractive 
bit  of  colouring. 

Mr.  Geo.  Retithe,  Hardj’  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  exhibited  a 
small  collection  of  Snowdrops,  Colchicums,  Crocuses,  and  Irises, 
also  plants  of  Saxifragas,  and  the  pretty  foliage  of  Shortia 
galacifolia. 

Messrs.  "W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  staged  a 
tasteful  group  of  forced  shrubs  and  alpine  plants.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  left  little  to  be  desired.  There  were  Lilacs  in  variety, 
Forsythia  suspensa,  Jasminum  nudiflorum.  Daphne  Mezereum 
all)!!!!!,  Prnnus  triloba  flore-pleno,  and  Rhododendron  dahuricum, 
A  collection  of  Hellebores,  Scilla  trifolia,  Sternbergia  Fischeriana. 
Pri  mroses  (chiefly  double  varieties),  Galanthus  Fosteri,  and  a  nice 
collection  of  Iri.-^es — which  included  I.  Histrio,  I.  Tauri, 

I.  Histrioideu  and  I.  Heldreichi — were  noteworthy. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  con¬ 
tributed  a  nice  display  of  Cyclamens  in  d-in  pots.  The  plants 
were  well  grown,  and  the  blooms  well  developed.  A  few  Lilacs 
and  Palms  made  an  appropriate  background.  A  beautiful  spring 
display  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  who  had  a 
large  group  of  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  and  foliage  plants. 

From  IMessrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  C'ovent  Garden. 


came  a  pretty  group  of  bulbous  and  other  flowering  plants,  taste¬ 
fully  displayed  in  moss.  The  giant  Galanthus  Elwesi  was  in 
excellent  form  ;  Irises  were  a  strong  point,  and  included 
I.  reticulata  histrioides,  I.  Heldreichi.  The  well-known  I.  reticulata 
and  I.  unguicuhvris  were  here.  Primula  obconica  was  displayed 
in  variety,  and  the  collection  of  Hellebores  was  most  interesting, 
as  were  also  the  collection  of  Crocuses. 

A  collection  of  Primulas  and  alpine  plants  was  staged  by  Miss 
Hopkins,  Knutsford,  who  had  the  blue  Primrose.s,  and  a  large 
number  of  double  and  single  varieties  in  good  form.  The  old 
gold-laced  Polyanthus  Lancashire  Hero  was  noteworthy. 

IMessrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  made  a  display  of  rock 
plants  arranged  in  boxes  in  the  natural  style.  The  background 
was  compo.sed  of  suitable  Conifers,  Hellebores,  Primroses, 
Saxifragas,  and  Sedunis  were  the  chief  features.  From  Mr.  W. 
Palmer,  Andover  Nurseries,  came  a  nice  table  of  double  Primula 
sinensis  named  Queen  Alexandra.  The  plants  are  vigorous  and 
the  flower  trusses  large,  while  the  colour  may  be  described  as  a 
very  pale  pink — a  really  useful  variety. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanle.v,  occupied  a  large  space 
with  Primulas  staged  in  their  well-known  style.  The  varieties 
here  were  a  vast  improvement  on  the  older  stellate  forms,  a  few 
of  the  best  being  Queen  Alexandra,  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  Red 
Rover,  Triumph,  and  Kentish  Queen.  The  firm  also  staged 
boxes  of  flowers  of  the  fimbriated  type,  which  comprised  all  the 
be.st  colours.  A  table  of  Coleus  thyrsoideus  in  grand  form  was 
also  exhibited. 

Mr.  \Y.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  staged  Chrysanthemum  Winter 
Queen  in  first-rate  condition.  The  blooms  were  disbudded,  and 
the  variety  is  undoubtedly  most  valuable  for  the  late  winter  work. 

An  interesting  display  of  alpine  plants  came  from  Iflessrs. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham.  The  chief  features  were  Hellebores  and 
Primroses  in  variety  ;  Tanakea  radicans,  Cyclamens  in  variety, 
Adonis  amurensis,  C’rocus  species,  and  Primula  obconica.  The 
latter  contained  a  well-flowered  double  form.  The  quaint 
Scoliopus  Bigelowi  Avas  noticeable — 'but  Avhat  an  odour! 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  exhibited  a  small  group  of  cut 
Roses  in  splendid  condition.  The  flowers  and  foliage  left  little 
to  be  desired.  The  varieties  Avere  C’aroline  Testout.  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Niphetos,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Libertv,  and  Mrs. 
WC  J.  Grant. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Son.s,  Reading,  arranged  a  grand  display 
of  Primulas,  th.e  fir.'t  variety  of  notice  being  the  neAV  Double 
Duchess,  an  exact  counterpart  cf  the  single  form.  The  latter 
Avas  also  in  fine  form.  A  very  striking  variety  Avas  Brilliant 
King,  the  brightest  form  yet  seen,  the  foliage  being  perfect. 
The  varietie.i  Giant  White,  Crimson,  Royal  Wlrite,  Lavender, 
Terra-cotta,  Pink  and  Blue  Avere  models  of  groAvths  and  of 
development.  Carnations  Avere  Avell  staged  by  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate.  The  best  varieties  being  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Brooks,  Lady  de  Ramsey,  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  T.  LaAvson,  and 
The  Queen. 

A  bright  display  was  that  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Son?, 
Ltd.,  Chelsea,  Avho  staged  some  Coleu.s  thyrsoideus,  Avith  its 
charming  blue  floAvers ;  Eupatorium  vernale,  and  Jacobinia 
coccinea,  each  in  pleasing  contrast.  A  feAv  plants  of  Cheiranthus 
KeAvensis  Avere  o!i  A'ieAA'. 

Medal  Awauds  fugm  the  Floral  Cojiahttee. — Silver-gilt 
Flora  to  Sutton  and  Sons,  Silver-gilt  Bank.sian  to  Hill  and  Son. 
Silver  Floras  to  John  Ru.ssell.  Cannell  and  Sons,  and  Barr  and 
Sons.  Silver  Banksian  to  Cutbush  and  Son,  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  and  Geo.  Mount.  Bronze  Flora  to  YC.  Palmer.  Andover. 

Certificates  and  AAwards  of  Merit. 

Beoonia,  Mrs.  II.  T.  Di.TSon  (T.  Dixson,  Woodsicle  Nursery,  I’oh - 
gate,  Sussex). — A  Avinter-floAvermg  variety  of  semperflorens,  robust, 
leafy,  and  clustered  Avith  deep  pink  floAvers.  A.M. 

Cypripedium  x  rKdippe.  (Capt.  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.E.).— The 
pai’entage  Avas  not  recorded.  It  is  a  very  handsome  floAver  Avitli  a 
goodly  ti-aee  of  Spieerianum  in  it.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  large,  tinged 
green  at  base,  with  rose-purple  body  and  Avhite  edge.  The  petals  and 
pouch  are  brown. 

Cyp'  ipp.diurt  aureuvi  riryinahs  (Mr.  G.  F.  Moore,  Bourton-or-  lie 
Water). — The  parentage  here  Avas  Leeanum  x  villosum.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  Avhite.  Avith  a  green  base  ;  the  jietals  and  pouch  are  grccnish- 
broAvn.  The  form  is  very  attraeti\’e.  .A.M. 

Cypripedium  x  h'.  II.  Page  (Mr.  G.  F.  Aloore). — Parentage; 
C.  niveum  x  Boxalli  atratum.  The  floAvers  are  small.  Avith  almost 
Avhite  pouch,  the  petals  and  back  sepals  being  lined  and  spotted  Avith 
pu.-ple-mauve.  The  name  giAcn  to  it  is  that  of  Mr.  Moore’s  orchid 
groAver.  A.IM. 

Cyivipcdiiim  x  Thompsoni  (Mr.  G.  F.  Moore). — Parentage: 
C.  villosum  aurcum  x  Calypso.  A  very  large  floAver  of  shining 
surface,  petals  and  pouch  rich  broAvn.  edged  a  pretty  greenish  tint, 
and  the  dorsal  sepal  is  flushed  Avith  bright  purple  and  edged  Avhite. 
A.M. 

Eupatorium  rcrtuile  (.J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.). — Decidedly  one  of 
the  best  species,  and  a  fine  greenhouse  plant  for  this  time  of  year.  It 
is  A'ery  robust.  Avith  thick  ovate-elliptic,  cordate  leaA’es.  darkly  colovired. 
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The  stems  are  more  or  less  woody,  erect,  and  terminate  in  eymose 
panicles  of  white  flowers.  It  is  far  superior  to  E.  viparium.  A.M 
Tulipa  Katiffinanniana  aurea,  (Cutbush  and  Son). — A  briglit  form 
of  this  fine  Tulip.  The  segments  are  oblong  lanceolate,  with  rich 
yellow  ground,  and  a  broad  crimson  band  from  the  base  to  the  tip  of 
the  segments  on  the  outer  side.  A.M. 


Hou.se,  Master’s  Prolific,  and  Lockie’s  Perfection.  Messrs.  Jone.s, 
Jarvis,  Wiggins,  Harris,  Woodward,  Dodds,  Basham,  Sharratt, 
Daniels,  Bishop,  Powell,  Duff,  and  Bale  took  part  in  a  good  dis- 
cu.ssion  that  followed.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Waller  for  his  able  paper.  Mr.  J.  Duff  presided  over  a 
good  attendance. 

London  Dahlia  Union. 


Caryota  excelsa. 

In  their  native  habitats,  the  Caryotas  have  economic  virtues, 
providing  a  nutritious  sago  (C.  uren.s)  for  the  natives,  as  well  as 
a  plentiful  supply  of  Palm  wine.  Under  natural  conditions  they 
frequently  grow  to  a  height  of  80ft. 

“  The  Treasury  of  Botany  ”  saj’.s  Carjmta  is  a  genus  of  very 
elegant  lofty  Palms  (Palmacese)  with  graceful  twice-pinnate 
leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  differ  very  much  from  tho.'-e  of  other 
plants  of  this  order.  In  general  the  leaflets  of  pinnate-leaved 
Palms  are  long,  narrow,  and  tapering  upwards  to  a  point ;  but 
those  of  Caryota,  on  the  contrary,  are  comparatively  short, 
tapering  to  the  base,  very  broad  at  their  top  end,  where  they 
are  jagged  as  though  gnawed  by  an  animal.  iNbne  species  of  this 
genus  are  known,  all  of  them  natives  of  India  and  Indian  Islands. 
They  have  flowers  of  separate  sexes,  borne  upon  the  same  spike, 
or  sometimes  on  distinct  spikes.  The  calyx  is  of  three 
distinct  sepals,  and  the  corolla  is  three-parted;  the  male 
flowers  have  numerous  stamens  connected  together  at 
the  base  and  forming  a  cup  ;  and  the  females  a  one  or  two-celled 
ovary,  with  as  many  stigmas,  and  three  barren  stamens.  The 
fruits#  are  nearly  round,  somewhat  fleshy,  and  generally  of  a 
purplish  colour,  containing  one  or  two  seeds. 

Quantitie.s  are  raised  in  this  country  from  .seeds,  and  the 
plants  are  cultivated  in  plant-stove,  the  soil  they  delight  in  being 
a  rich  loam.  C.  excelsa  is  an  attractive  plant,  and  originated, 
we  believe,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  Wildenow. 


Societies. 


Ipswich :  Annual  Meeting. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ipswich  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  was  held  in  the  saloon  of  the  Public  Hall  on  the 
28th  ult.,  the  president,  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  occupying  the  chair. 
The  report  and  balance-sheet  for  the  year  were  read  by  the  secre¬ 
tary,  and,  after  some  discussion,  unanimously  adopted.  The 
membership  shows  a  net  increase  of  twenty-five.  Receipts  for 
the  year  (including  balance  of  £12  16s.  2^d.  brought  forward  from 
1902)  total  up  to  £34  8s.  2^d.  The  expenditure  was  £22  3s.  3|d., 
leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £12  4s.  lid.  The  .slightly  reduced 
balance  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  society  has 
engaged  several  specialists  to  lecture  during  the  year.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Notcutt  was  re-elected  president,  and  Mr.  J.'  H.  Murgatroyd 
secretary  and  treasurer.  After  the  business  was  concluded  a 
musical  programme  was  indulged  in  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening. — E.  G. 

Newport,  Mon. :  Cucumber  Culture. 

The  u.sual  meeting  of  the  Newport  (Mon.)  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  was  held  on  Wednesday,  January  13, 
when  Mr.  Waller,  repre.sentative  of  the  Cardiff  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  gave  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  on  “  The 
Culture  of  the  Cucumber.”  Mr.  Waller,  who  spoke  mostly  from 
a  market  grower’s  point  of  view,  first  of  all  compared  tlie  prices 
obtained  a  few  years  ago  Avith  the  prices  obtainable  at  the  present 
time,  the  margin  of  profit  being  much  less  now  than  it  Avas,  say, 
ten  or  tAveh-e  years  ago.  He  then  Avent  on  to  say  that  for  Avinter 
culture  especially  proper  structures  Avere  required  and  bottom 
heat  necessary.  Seeds  must  be  soAvn  in  September  in  boxe.s, 
the  seedlings  to  be  potted  carefully  before  they  made  the  rough 
leaf,  then  planted  out  3ft  apart  in  beds  composed  of  turfy  loam 
and  about  one-fourth  Avell  decayed  manure.  Stop  them  Avhen 
they  are  grown  about  half  Avay  up  the  roof  of  the  house ;  also  stop 
the  laterals.  Water  carefully  Avith  Avater  at  the  temperature  of 
the  house  (Avhich  should  not  be  le.ss  than  60deg),  and  not  over¬ 
crop.  Winter  Cucumbers  will  not  do  Avell  Avhen  groAvn  near  large 
toAvns. 

For  summer  crops  ,soav  .seeds  in  March  in  boxe.s.  as  already 
hinted;  pot  and  plant  out  in  beds  2’ft  apart.  Soil:  loam,  de¬ 
cayed  inanure,  a  little  soot  and  bonemeal.  Keep  plenty  of  heat 
and  moi,sture;  stop  as  above;  give  liquid  manure  AA'hen  in  full 
growth,  and  top-dress  as  the  roots  come  through  the  soil.  Air 
carefully;  gum  plenty  of  Avater ;  .shade  but  a  little,  and  clo.se 
early.  Mr.  Waller  then  spoke  of  the  diseases,  mildeAv  trouble, 
and  insects  to  Avhich  the  Cucumber  is  liable  ;  also  their  preAmntion 
and  cure.  Fruits  15in  to  18in  in  length  are  the  best.  The 
varieties  recommended  Avere  Cardiff  Castle  (one  of  the  very  be.st 
for  winter  Avork),  Rockford’s  Market,  Rollisson’s  Telegraph,  Sion 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  .subscribers  to  the  Union 
Avas  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  the  26th  ult.,  at  2.30  p.m., 
Mr.  John  Green  (chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding,  there 
being  a  good  attendance.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having 
been  read,  the  .secretary  (Mp.  R.  Dean)  pre.sented  a  duly  audited 
balance-sheet  shoAving  receipts  £58  83.  6d.,  in  addition  to  unpaid 
.subscriptions  of  £2  7s.  6d.  Avhich  had  been  received  .since  the 
audit  of  the  accounts,  and  the  expenditure  of  £58  6s.  Id.,  leaving 
a  balance  in  hand  of  £2  10s.  Od. 

The  .secretary  read  a  long  list  of  names  promising  support  to 
the  Union  in  the  present  year,  and  said  there  Avas  eA'erj’  prospect 
of  a  fine  exhibition  and  a  financial  success.  In  moving  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  financial  statement  the  chairman  congratulated  the 
.subscribers  upon  the  verj^  fine  di.splay  made  at  Earl’s  Court  in 
September  last,  the  shoAv  being  admirably  arranged  and  both  a 
great  surprise  and  a  great  delight  to  the  exhibitors  and  visitors. 
It  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  neAv  Cactu.s  A'arieties  to  bo 
seen  in  their  best  character,  and  it  Avould  be  a  di.stinct  loss  to 
London,  and  also  to  the  Dahlia  interest,  if  the  show  were  dis¬ 
continued. 

They  had  already  approached  the  London  Exhibitions,  Ltd., 
at  Earl’s  Court,  and  had  been  most  faAmurablj"  received.  There 
Avas  every  promise  that  an  exhibition  Avould  be  held  there  in 
September.  The  chairman  concluded  by  stating  that  they  had 
every  reason  to  belioAm  they  had  secured  a  gentleman  of  position 
in  the  horticultural  Avorld  as  president,  whose  name  they  hoped 
shortly  to  announce.  Several  special  prizes  Avere  announced. 
Mr.  John  Green  Avas  re-elected  chairman,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean 
treasurer  and  secretary;  the  arrangements  for  the  show  in  the 
present  year.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  Avas  passed  to  the  chair¬ 
man  and  secretary. 

Cardiff:  OrcMds. 

A  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association  took  place 
at  the  Grand  Hotel  on  Tuesday,  January  26,  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer 
presiding.  Mr.  E.  4V.  Davy  delivered  a  lecture  entitled 
“  Orchids,”  dealing  largely  Avith  the  hi.story  and  adA'entures  of 
collectors  in  A^arious  parts  of  the  Avorld,  also  definirig  in  general 
the  natural  habitat  of  the  various  genera.  He  recommended 
strongly  to  adopt  the  mode  of  cultivation  as  near  to  that  as 
possible  AA'hich  they  inA’ariably  enjoy  in  their  natWe  climes. 
So  much  Ava.s  the  lecture  appreciated  that  Mr.  Davy  Avas  asked 
to  repeat  the  .same  at  another  date,  to  be  arranged  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  lecturer  had  brought  Avith  him  fifty  hand-painted 
sheets  representing  v'arious  types  of  orchids  by  Avay  of  illustrating 
his  discourse.  The  be.st  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded 
Mr.  Davy.-J.  J- 

Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  Avas  held  on 
Tuesday,  Februai'y  2,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Cardiff.  Dr.  De 
\^ere  Hunt  presided,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance.  The 
chairman  read  the  committee’s  report,  which  expre.ssed  regret 
that  the  Avorking  for  the  last  year,  owing  to  the  bad  sea.son, 
resulted  in  a  lo.ss  of  £85  8s.  lid.  The  balance  from  1902  had 
been  lost,  and  there  Avas  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  £21  12s.  3d., 
which,  should  the  out.stauding  subscriptions  of  £10  12s.  6d.  be 
recovered,  Avould  reduce  the  debit  to  £11.  The  gate  receipts 
fell  off  £75,  but  the  subscriptions  showed  a  slight  increase.  The 
expenditure  had  been  someAvhat  increased  by  the  prize  money, 
the  bands,  tents,  etc.,  and  the  reception  of  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Avho  came  as  a  deputa¬ 
tion  to  A'isit  the  shoAv.  They  AA’ere  high  in  their  prai.Sfe  of  the 
exhibits  staged,  and  aAvarded  twenty-four  medals  in  all,  besides 
nine  special  commendation  cards.  NotAA  itlrstanding  the  adveiAse 
season  the  total  entries  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  by 
nearly  100. 

The  date  of  the  next  shoAv  Avas,  subject  to  the  Marquis  of 
Bute’s  consent,  fixed  for  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  27 
and  28.  Upon  the  proposition  of  Mr.  SheAvring,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Julian,  the  report  Ava.s  adopted.  Mr.  Treseder  proposed 
the  election  of  IMajor-General  Lee  as  president,  and  the  motion 
Avas  carried  AAuth  much  cordiality.  Vice-presidents  and  a  general 
committee  Avere  afterAvards  elected.  Mr.  A.  W.  Morris  Avas 
unanimously  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
ensuing  year.  IMr.  H.  Gillett  was  re-elected  .secretary,  the  pro¬ 
poser  and  seconder  speaking  in  the  most  complimentary  terms 
of  his  past  services,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  he  Avould  long 
continue  in  office.  An  executive  committee  Avas  aftei-Avards 
elected,  and  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Bailey  Avas  appointed  auditor. 
Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Crouch,  the  Marquis  of  Bute  Avas 
heartily  thanked  for  the  use  of  the  grounds  for  the  shoAV.  The 
proceedings  terminated  with  a  A'cte  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 
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Liverpool :  Annual  Meeting. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association  was  held  in  1  ictoria  Street  on  Saturday 
evening.  The  report  wa.s  presented  and  adopted  after  various 
comments  having  been  expressed.  The  shows  held  last  year 
were  financially  a  failure,  esnecially  the  Chrysanthemum  show 
held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Botanic  Road.  Several  new  members 
were  elected  on  the  committee  of  management,  and  various 
suggestions  were  brought  forward  as  to  how  to  make  the  shows 
more  attractive  to  the  general  public.  The  usual  donations  of 
£3  3s.  Od.  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  and 
£2  2s.  Od.  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  were  given. 
]Mr.  Thos.  Foster  presided,  and  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  was 
pa.ssed  to  that  gentleman  for  his  services.  Mr.  Shrivell,  F.L.S., 
will  lecture  on  ‘‘Manures”  on  Saturday  evening,  February  13, 
when  we  hope  to  have  a  good  attendance. — J.  S. 

Birmingham:  “Horticultural  Exhihitions.” 

Anticipatory  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  interesting  discussion 
upon  the  advantages  and  beneficent  influences  derived  from 
horticultural  exhibitions,  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  the 
members  of  the  Birmingham  Gardeners’  Society,  when  Mr. 
Walter  Jones  essayed  to  open  the  discmssion  on  February  1. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  the  esteemed  veteran  chairman  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  presided.  Mr.  Jones  ably  digested  the  subject,  arguing  to 
the  effect  that  the  influences  of  horticultural  exliibitions  were  ■ 
far-reaching,  affecting,  as  they  more  or  less  did,  every  class 
of  the  community,  the  amateur  and  cottager  especially.  The 
rich  employer  enjoyed  in  the  highest  stage  of  ciuality  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  his  garden,  bi'  allowing  his  gardener  to  grow  them  for 
exhibition  purposes,  and  this  without  materially*  adding  to  the 
ordinary  expenditure.  At  the  same  time,  it  behoved  the  gar¬ 
dener  not  by  any  mean.s  to  neglect  his  ordinary  duties  for  the 
sake  of  exhibiting,  as  unfortunately  it  has  been  too  often  the 
case,  thus  annoying  the  employer.  Succes.sful  exhibiting  also 
augmented  the  none  too  well-paid  services  of  the  gardener,  and 
the  better  enabled  him  to  provide  a  modicum  of  support  against 
the  exigencies  of  old  age.  Illegal  and  dishonest  exhibiting  was 
severely  denounced,  and  recjuired  drastic  measures  for  its  pro¬ 
hibition,  a  potent  one  being  the  exclusion  of  the  delinc|uent 
from  ever  exhibiting  again. 

In  the  animated  discussion  which  followed  parts  were  taken 
by  Messrs.  Alfred  Cryer,  H.  Lohrman  C.  H.  Herbert,  W. 
Spinks,  R.  J.  Hamill,  W.  Gardiner,  and  F.  Dedicott.  In  pro¬ 
posing  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  Mr.  Thomas 
Humphreys  gave  a  concise  digest  of  the  various  arguments 
which  had  been  advanced.  A  certificate  of  merit  was  worthily 
awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Crjer  (gardener  to  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esc]., 
Berrow  Court,  Edgbaston)  for  half  a  dozen  exceedingly  well 
grown  Cyclamen  plants,  profusely  hearing  a  multiplicity  of  very 
large  blooms  in  variety  of  colour,  Mr.  Cryer  being  esteemed  as 
the  doyen  of  growers  in  the  ^Midlands. 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. 

Open  Spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardems’  Association,  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  chairman;  presiding, 
a  letter  was  read  from  the  IMost  Rev.  Archbishop  Bourne,  con¬ 
senting  t-o  become  a  vice-chairman  of  the  association  in  the 
place  of  the  late  Cardinal  Vaughan.  It  was  agreed  to  offer 
seats  for  St.  Giles’s  Churchyard,  Cripplegate,  for  a  .space  in 
Grove  Lane,  Camberwell,  and  for  a  proijosed  park  at  Upper 
Clapton,  and  to  make  a  grant  of  some  gymnastic  apparatus  for 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  Cadet  Corps,  Mile  End  Road,  subject  to 
the  premises  being  satisfactory.  It  was  stated  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  had  agreed  to  lay  out  the  Norfolk  Square  area,  Lslington, 
specially  adapting  it  for  the  use  of  children,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£400,  which  offer  was  now  under  consideration  of  the  Borough 
Council,  and  that  trees  were  being  planted  in  the  upper  part 
of  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street,  and  in  St.  Philip’s  Churchyard, 
Battersea. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Shoreditch  and  Camberwell 
Borough  Councils,  accepting  with  thanks  the  offers  made  by  the 
association  to  provide  handsome  drinking  fountains  for  a  site  in 
the  City  Road  and  for  Addington  Square  Garden.  It  was  stated 
that  eighteen  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  had  now 
replied  in  favour  of  the  association’s  proposal  to  enable  them 
to  assist  in  the  provision  of  open  spaces  by  means  of  a  clause 
in  the  London  County  Council’s  General  Powers  Bill,  and  that  j 
no  adverse  replies  had  been  received.  Progress  was  reported  ' 
with  regard  to  the  scheme  for  extending  Hampstead  Heath. 
.Several  members  criticised  the  embankment  enclosure  recently 
made  in  Hyde  Park,  and  it  was  explained  that  it  was  intended 
as  a  site  for  greenhouses  and  storage  yard,  and  that  a  site 
adjoining  Kensington  Palace,  hitherto  utilised  in  this  way,  would 
be  laid  out  as  a  garden  and  opened  to  the  public,  so  that  the 
area  of  public  space  would  not  be  diminished.  It  was  agreed  to 
effer  to  adapt  the  enclosure  in  Golden  Square  for  public  u.se  if 
transferred  to  a  public  body  for  maintenance,  and  a  letter  was 


read  from  the  owners  of  .St.  Peter’s  .Square,  Hammersmith, 
which  is  in  danger  of  being  built  over,  in  regard  to  their  offer 
to  sell  this  fine  enclosure  for  £12, .100,  a  price  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  prohibitive. 

Cardiff  Chrysanthtmum :  Annual  Meeting. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  members  of  the  above 
society  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  February  .1,  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  West  gate  .Street,  Cardiff.  Mr.  John  Juliair  occupied  the 
chair,  and  the  interest  evinced  in  the  society  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  attendance  was  much  more  numeroms  than  usual. 
The  annual  report  was  submitted  by  the  chairman.  It  .stated 
that  the  year  1902  ended  in  a  loss  of  £18  Is.  3d.,  contingent  on 
the  outstanding  subscriptions  being  recovered.  Unfortunately, 
£4  9s.  was  irrecoverable,  and  this  left  a  total  deficit  of 
£22  10s.  3d.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1903.  The  whole  of 
that  had  been  paid  off,  and  the  society  starts  this  year  clear. 
The  total  subscriptiens  for  last  year  amounted  to  £124,  about 


Caryota  excelsa. 

£8  more  than  the  year  previous.  The  door  receipts  were  most 
encouraging,  and  amounted  to  £138  os.  lid.,  being  the  highest 
since  the  year  1899,  which  was  coirsidered  a  record  year, 
£129  9s.  3d.  being  taken  at  the  doors.  Altogether,  this  was  the 
best  account  presented  for  many  years.  The  late  show  was 
admitted  to  have  betn  one  of  the  best,  both  in  respect  of  com¬ 
petitive  and  trade  exhibits.  The  date  of  the  next  show  has  been 
fixed  for  November  2  and  3. 

C,'ouncillor  Curtis  wa,s  unanimously  re-elected  president  of  the 
society.  The  whole  of  the  vice-presidents  were  re-elected.  ^Ir. 
.Tohn  "Julian  (who  vacated  the  chair)  was  unanimously  elected  a 
vice-president,  as  a  recognition  and  appreciation  of  his  services 
to  the  society,  especially  for  the  past  two  years,  during  this 
time,  as  chairman,  he  being  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
society  up  to  the  high  standard  of  excellence  and  efficienc.y  to 
which  it  has  attained.  Mr.  J.  Grimes  was  elected  chairman  of 
committee;  Dir.  F.  G.  Treseder,  vice-chairman:  Dir.  H.  Gillett. 
secretary;  Dir.  Crouch,  treasurer;  and  DIessrs.  Boon  and  Dled- 
•  hurst,  auditors.  Reference  was  made  by  the  chairman  and 
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other.s  to  tho  cordiality  witli  which  the  officers  had  worked,  and 
imich  satisfaction  was  expres.'cd  that  the  propects  of  the  society 
were  so  promising. — H.  R.  F. 

Croydon:  Orchid  Culture. 

On  Tuesday,  2nd  in<t.,  tlic  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Croydon  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvemont  Society  was  held  at 
the'  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  George  Street,  when  a  full 
meeting  welcomed  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound,  Gatton  Park  Gardens, 
Reigate,  who  read  a  paper  on  “Present-day  Orchid  Culture.” 
As  a  stimulus  to  his  paper  Mr.  Bound  exhibited  some  cut 
blooms,  and  amongst  them  ware  Cymbidium  Hookerianum 
punctatissima,  Dendrobium  Snowflake  (nobile  albiflorum  x 
Cassiope),  and  Dendrobium  Ainsworthi,  Gatton  Park  variety. 
Mr.  Bound  spoke  of  the  general  culture  of  orchids,  contrasting 
the  great  improvements  made  now  and  a  few  years  ago,  and  yet 
ho  considered  this  class  of  plant  was  practically  in  the  infancy 
of  the  great  scope  of  cultivatioir  open  to  it.  The  methods  of 
propagation  by  rvhich  the  plant.s  can  be  successfullj^  preserved 
ho  remarked  upoir  at  some  length  ;  aird  not  only  can  the  plants 
bo  saved,  but  brighter  and  better  flowers  can  be  obtained  by 
doing  this.  For  the  potting  operations  he  itemised  the  best 


Narcissus  Empress  and  N.  Grange  Phoenix. 

The  ciilliire  of  these  bulbs  in  bowls  is  leeoviiiKj  more  largely practiseif 
and  when  in  dower  they  form  welcome  additions  eitlur  in  the  home  or 
conservatory. 


materials  to  be  used,  and  recommended  the  use  of  pots  instead 
of  pans  or  baskets,  although  with  the  use  of  pots  greater  care 
must  be  exercised  in  watering,  which  at  all  times  was  of  great 
moment  in  the  treatment  of  orcliids. 

At  the  conclusion  the  chairman  (Mr.  J.  Gregory)  proposed  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  h'cturer,  and  this  was  carried  with 
api)lause.  An  interesting  exhibit  came  from  Mr.  Gregory,  who 
.showed  a  larva  of  the  Staghorn  beetle  embedded  in  wood. 

Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Horticultural. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  old-e.stabli.shed  society,  uhich 
has  b;'e;i  improving  its  ])osition  under  the  directorate  of  the  last 
three  years,  was  lielcl  in  the  Town  Hall,  Dumfries,  on 
Februaiw  8.  iNlr.  R.  Service,  of  Mes-srs.  Jas.  Service  and  Sons, 
nurserymen,  occupied  the  chair.  IMr.  IMann,  secretaiy  and 
tr.'asurer.  .suhmitted  a  repoit  of  the  funds  of  the  society,  c\  hich 
wa>  approved  of,  and  IMr.  Mann  warmly  thanked  for  his 
.services.  The  income  for  the  year  had  amounted  to  £381  H.  3d., 


and  the  expenditure  was  £383  8.s.  2|d.,  the  lialance  thus  being 
13s.  O.jcl.  It  was  explained  that  the  bad  weather  at  the  time 
of  the  autumn  show  had  been  the  camse  of  additional  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  that  the  expemse  incurred  in  endeavouring  to 
e.'dablish  the  Chrysanthemum  Show,  the  first  held  by  the 
society,  had  been  considei'able. 

The  following  office-bearers  were  appointed  :  Hon.  pre.sident, 
the  Fail  of  IMansfield ;  president,  IMr.  W.  J.  Maxwell,  M.P.  ; 
chairman,  Mr.  R.  Service;  vice-chairman,  Mr.  James  IM'Gregor, 
of  Fothoringham  and  King,  nur.serymen  ;  secretary,  IMr.  Rotiert 
G.  IMann,  “Courier  and  Herald”  Office,  Dumfrie.s.  Directors: 
The  chairman,  vice-chaiianan,  and  IMr.  S.  Arnott,  Ro:sedene, 
Car.sethorn  ;  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  Elmbank  Gardeirs,  Dumfries; 
Air.  Jas.  Kennedy,  nurseryman,  Dumfries;  Air.  Kenneth 
AlMvenzie,  Conheath  Gardens,  Dumfries;  and  AIi'.  J.  Learmont, 
of  W.  Learmont  and  Son,  nui'serymen,  Dumfries.  It  was  re¬ 
mitted  to  the  directors  to  arrange  for  the  show,  which  will  be 
held  on  August  2()  and  27.  The  prospects  of  the  .societA'  are  of 
a  favourable  kind  for  1901. 


Chester  Paxton. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  Avas  held  in  the  Grosvenor 
Aluseum  on  Saturday,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Air.  G.  Lyon, 
Avhen  Air.  E.  Stubbs,  Bache  Hall,  introduced  a  discussion  ors 
“  Suggestions  for  the  Next  Exhibition.”  From  the  outset  it  wa.s 
evident  that  all  those  present  Avere  keenly  interested  in  the 
Avelfare  of  the  society,  and  although  ipast  exhibitions  have  always 
been  a  ccnspicuous  success  several  valuable  suggestions  Avere 
made  by  various  members,  the  mo.st  important  of  these  being:  — 
(1)  To  make  the  exhibits  of  Apples  and  Pears  more  educational 
by  asking  exhibitors  to  give  particulars  of  the  stock  upon  which 
the  trees  haA'e  been  grafted,  as  well  as  the  c’ass  of  soil  and 
situation  in  Avhich  they  have  been  groAvn  ;  (2)  to  make  a  special 
class  for  bottled  fruits,  in  Avhich  those  avIio  do  not  groAv  fruit 
themselves  can  compete  ;  (3)  to  offer  prizes  for  collections  of 
A'egetables,  as  Avell  as  for  Avinter  flowering  Begonias,  Cyclamens, 
&c.  ;  (4)  To  offer  prizes  for  the  impromptu  naming  of  hardy  fruits 
by  young  gardeners  and  other.s;  (o)  to  encourage  Chrysanthemum 
specialist, s  to  exhibit  ucav  varieties  of  merit ;  (6)  to  encourage  still 
further  table  decorations  by  ladies  resident  in  the  society’s  dis¬ 
trict,  Hearty  vot;^s  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  introducer 
brought  the  meeting  to  a  clfse. 

Feltham,  Eedfont,  and  Handswoith  Horticultural. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  February  3,  Avhen  a  paper 
rn  "Pot  Roses”  Avas  read  by  Air.  B.  E.  Nettleton,  of  T.  S. 
Ware’s  (1902),  Ltd.  This  was  a  A'ery  Avell-written,  interesting, 
and  instructiAm  paper.  There  Avas  a  good  company  present,  Avho 
all  fully  appreciated  the  Avorth  of  the  suggestions  and  hints  given 
by  the  lecturer. 

Newport  (Mon).  Gardeners. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  above  society  Avas  held  on- 
January  27,  AAhen  Air.  G.  Brooks,  of  Clifton,  i-ead  a  papei-  on 
the  culture  of  Daphne  indica  rubra.  Air.  Broolns,  after  d;'- 
])'.oring  th.at  so  many  of  the  old-fa.shioned  floAvers  AA'cre  groAv  i 
to  such  a  small  extent  at  the  present  time,  Avent  on  to  explain 
that  his  papei-  gave  the  particulars  of  treatment  of  the  Daphne 
indica  rubra,  as  groAvn  by  Air.  Shove,  liead  gardener  to  Lord 
Fitzhardin^e,  Berkeley  Castle,  Gloiicester.shire,  AA-hei’e  these 
plants  are  brought  to  a  higher  degree  of  cultivation  than  he 
had  seen  anyAvhere  else.  Photographs  Avere  shoAvn  shoAving  the 
plants  covered  Avith  trms.ses  of  bloom.  Air.  Brook.'-  gaA^e  the 
details  of  treatment.  He  said  that  plants  greAv  1  reer  from 
cuttings  than  from  grafted  plants  as  usually  groAvn. 

Air.  Shove’s  Avay  of  striking  the  cuttings  Avas  by  taking 
oin  pots  and  placing  3in  pots  inside  them,  the  smaller  pots  to 
be  filled  Avith  crocks,  the  space  betAveen  the  pots  to  be  filled  Avith 
sandy  soil  ;  the  cuttings  to  be  taken  off  Avith  a  heel  (September 
being  the  best  time),  and  placed  firmly  in  the  soil  betAveen  the 
pots.  Place  in  greenhouse,  cover  Avith  a  bellglass,  Avhich  mmst 
be  removed  daily  and  the  moisture  Aviped  off  the  glass.  When 
Avater  is  re:|uired  it  mmst  be  giA’-en  over  the  crocks  in  the  small 
pot.  At  the  end  of  January  remove  to  .stove,  place  on  bottom 
heat.  WJien  rooted  pot  them  off  into  .small  i)ots,  place  back 
in  the  stove,  being  very  careful  in  Avatering.  In  Ajiril  remoA^e 
to  greenhouse.  They  may  be  groAvn  in  pots,  but  the  be.st  plan 
is  to  plant  them  in  a  border,  against  the  back  Avail  of  a  cool 
greenhouse;  the  border  to  be  Avell  drained.  Soil:  TAvo-thii ds 
fibry  loam,  one-third  peat,  a  little  charcoal,  old  mortar,  D'' 
bones,  and  oyster  shells.  Plant  them  in  .January,  giving  but 
little  AA-ater,  and  being  verv  careful  not  to  plant  deep.  These 
plants  are  not  subject  to  insects.  Alessrs.  Sharratt,  Lockyer. 
Harris,  PoAvell,  WoodAvard,  Jones,  and  W'iggins  took  part  in 
the  discussion.  Air.  Brooks  Avas  accorded  a  very  hearty  Amtc 
of  thanks.  Air.  -J.  Duff  presided  OA^er  a  good  attendance. 
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Ferns  and  Rhododendrons  for  Garden  Effect. 


It  is  only  in  the  outlying  parts  of  what  are  generally  termed 
the  pleasure  grounds  surrounding  private  residences  that  one 
finds  the  Shield  Ferns  and  Bracken,  in  harmony  with  Rhododen¬ 
drons  and  other  shrubs.  But  hovr  good  that  effect  may  be  is 
shown  by  the  illustration  on  this  page.  At  the  pre.sent  time,  when 
shrubberies  and  coppices  are  still  being  re-arranged  or  new  ones 
planted,  such  a  pictorial  guide  may  be  of  service  in  presenting 
a  vivid,  “  ultimate  effect.”  We  inight  plead  in  this  place  for  tb.e 
inclusion  (while  planting)  of  some  of  the  hardy  Cyclamens, 
Colchicums,  and  Sternbergias,  whose  claims  we  have  often 
advocated,  and  colonies  of  which  could  so  well  bo  dotted  about 
between  clumps  of  Ferns.  Further,  by  way  of  naturalising 
plants,  and  also  in  order  to  insure  a  greater  variety  and  succession 
of  floral  beauty,  many  Liliums  could  be  planted  just  on  the 
fringes  of  the  Rhododendron  beds,  and  would  beneflt  from  the 
shelter  and  soil  of  the  latter. 

- - 

Vegetable  Notes. 


Cultivation  of  Asparagus. 

The  position  held  by  this  vegetable  in  kitchen  gardens  is 
recognised  by  everyone.  The  careful  cultivation  it  has  received 
for  a  groat  number  of  years  is  manifest  in  some  old  kitchen 
gardens  now  by  the  wealth  of  succulent  grass  that  is  obtained 
from  old  plantings,  which  tends  to  show  the  almost  inex¬ 
haustible  productiveness  when  well  made  and  cultural  details 
regarded  afterwards.  By  reason  that  .Asparagus  remains  for 
consecutive  years  in  permanence,  it  is  important  to  have  the 
position  Aveli  chosen,  and  ground  well  prepared  prior  to  the 
planting  season.  One  best  suited 
IS  where  it  can  l)e  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun’s  influence,  yet  by  some 
means  protected  from  the  cutting 
winds  from  the  north  and  east 
(juarter. 

The  Cjuestion  of  suitable  soil  is 
of  paramount  importance  to  insure 
each  year  successive  supplies  of 
stout  grass.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
uhat  a  porous  loam  is  most 
conducive  to  ’  the  growth  of  this 
vegetable.  Where  this  exists  a 
good  return  is  given,  without  so 
much  labour  being  entailed  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  ground.  In  many 
localities  this  ideal  is  far  from 
being  attained.  Soils,  as  is  generally 
admitted,  vary  so  much  in  cha¬ 
racter.  Therefore  the  medium  has 
to  he  ajjproached  in  some  measure 
artificially  by  the  admixture  of 
suitable  constituents. 

To  assume  tiiat  a  fi’esh  plant¬ 
ing  is  intended,  either  in  beds  or 
on  the  grouncl  level,  if  natural 
conditions  will  permit,  a  thorough 
commencement  should  be  made  by 
deeply  trenching  the  plot,  using  a 
good  layer  of  the  longest  litter  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  as 
the  work  proceeds  a  substantial 
tilth  should  be  the  object  aimed 
at,  by  incorporating  with  the  whole 
proportionate  quantities  of  road 
scrapings,  mortar  rubble,  and 
farmyard  manure.  This  should  be 
allowed  to  I'emain  in  an  iinbrokeii 
state  until  the  time  of  planting. 

This  procedure  of  trenching  subjects  the  ground  to  a  porous  t 
and  deep  tilth  ;  also  lays  the  basis  of  ultimate  success,  which  ' 
will  be  evidenced  year  by  year,  whereas,  if  due  attention  were  I 
not  given  to  this  earliest  and  important  detail,  a  series  of  ' 
failures  would  probably  'ensue,  especially  on  heavy  laud,  by  a 
whip-like  kind  of  growth,  that  woivld  predominate  instead  of  the 
.■•turdy  grass  so  much  ap])reciated  for  culinary  use. 

The  system  of  planting  is  best  determined  by  the  natural 
condition  of  the  soil  beneath  the  prepared  surface.  On  a  light, 
warm  loam  it  may  safely  be  plantccl  on  the  ground  level.  In 
the  case  of  heavy  soil  it  would  bo  practicable  to  adopt  the 
method  of  raised  beds:  this  would  be  advantageous  for  the 
double  ]mrpose  of  warmth  and  dryness  during  winter  and  spring. 

A  very  good  mode  is  to  plant  in  a  straight  row  two-year-okl 
plants,  1ft  ajrart.  and  loin  between  cacli  row.  An  alley  may 


be  left  at  every  third  row,  at  a  rea.'onable  distance  from  i>ach 
outside  row  ;  at  the  completion  of  every  pair  a  2ft  space  can  bo 
allowed.  This,  if  required,  can  be  utilised  during  the  early  part 
of  the  suinmer  for  a  short  season  crop,  such  as  saladings. 

There  is  generally  same  attempt  with  growers  din-ing  the 
spring  to  surface-dress  the  permanent  beds  of  Asparagus.  I 
firmly  adhere  to  the  practice  of  meeting  this  retiuirement  with 
a  throe  layer  of  light  compost,  consisting  of  sand,  road  grit, 
si)ent  mushroom  dung  or  leaf  soil,  in  proportionate  quantities, 
mixed  with  soil  preserved  from  disused  Jlelon  or  Cucumber 
beds.  A  surface  of  this  character,  the  grass  can  easily  push 
through  clean  and  straight,  and  are  also  delicately  blanched  at 
the  base.  The  oft-rcpcated  manurial  dressing  afforded  at  this 
stage  in  seme  gardens  could  with  advantage  be  dispensed  with 
until  the  season’s  crop  is  secured;  then  an  approved  manurial 
dressing,  such  as  salt  or  Clay’s  fertiliser,  applied  would  have  a 
most  beneficial  effect.  A  mulch  of  short  dung  afforded  the  beds 
during  the  month  of  July  would  have  far  more  cultural  gain 
upon  the  succoeding  crop.  Prevention  against  the  plants 
becom.ng  too  dry  at  the  root,  and  cultural  details  regarded 
throughout  the  season  of  growth,  accelerates  the  formation  of 
healthy,  robust  buds  by  the  autumn.  These  in  a  great  measure 
govern  the  quality  of  the  future  crop. — F.  W.  G. 


Potato  Culture. 

A  very  pleasant  and  instructive  evening  was  spent  o’l 
Wednesday,  Deceml)er  30,  by  the  Stanishaw  allotment 
holders,  ivho  met  at  the  Avenue  Hotel  for  a  two-fold  purpose. 
Ihe  first  was  to  partake  of  supper,  which  was  a  very  well  served 
rejaast,  and  the  second  was  to  listen  to  a  very  instructivo 
lecture  on  Potato  growing,  delivered  by  IMr.  T.  A.  Weston 
gardening  assistant  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright.  Hythe,  Kent.  Mr! 
We.ston  mentioned  that  in  the  time  of  King  James  the  plant 
was  so  rare  that  it  cost  2s.  per  pound,  but  gradually  it  liecame 
a  staple  food,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  vas  grown  in  Fui’ope 


at  the  pre.sent  time  was  enormous.  If  Ib  itain  would  only  grow 
the  Potato  propeilv,  he  was  convinced  that  this  country  would 
easily  defeat  Germanv.  Germany,  too,  found  many  uses  for  its 
Potatoes,  including  the  production  of  bad  whisky.  Ivast  month 
we  imported  no  h'ss  a  (piantity  than  1.83(),18{lcv  t.  from 
Germany.  With  regard  to  the  recent  boom,  he  ladieved  that  i:" 
was  .staited  Ity  the  newspapers.  Derby  Success  was  at  lOs.  iier 
pound,  while  anothei'  variety  was  .€5  per  ounce,  and.  for  the 
]n'ice,  anyone  might  think  tliat  the  tulxu's  weri'  studde.l  with 
diamonds.  The  main  thing  in  Potato  growing  was  to  tiiia  out 
the  variety  that  suited  the  soil.  A  collection  of  fifty  vari-.*ti_es 
W!XS  shown,  including  such  new  and  valuable  varii'ties  a.  Dis¬ 
covery,  Xorthei'U  Star,  Derhv  Succe.ss,  Farlv  Queen.  -Alph.a, 
Gold  C’oiii.  King  Fduard,  Fmpress  Qiuaui.  Bugbeater,  Sir 
'W  alter  Raleigh,  and  Piide  of  the  Ochils. 
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Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 


Xbe  Eilitor  welcomes  short  letters  from  under  gardeners.  Letters  should  be  con- 
lined  to  500  words  in  length,  should  be  written  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper, 
as  clearly  as  possible,  with  one  inch  space  at  both  top  and  bottom,  as  well 
as  at  the  sides.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  must  accompany 
all  communications,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  If  these  points  are  not  respected,  the  letters  cannot  be  considered 


Manettia  bicolor. 

Enclosed  with  tliis  .short  note  are  a  few  sprays,  or  .side 
shoots,  of  the  above-named  climber,  which  at  this  time  of  the 
year  I  consider  exceedingly  bright,  although  not  fully  in 
"bloom.  It  is  a  very  ea.sy  “  doer,”  reciniring  cool  greenhouse  treat¬ 
ment  during  the  whole  season  of  grotvth,  and  succeeds  in  an 
ordinary  rich  loamy  soil.  Cuttings  may  he  taken  about  April, 
and  grown  on  into  Gin  pots,  training  them  around  four  upright 
sticks,  about  2ft  high,  which  they  easily  cover.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  known  a  great  deal,  or  it  would  be  cultivated  more 
generally,  as  it  is  a  true  icinfer  bloomer.  For  training  up 
the  roof  of  a  greenhou.se  I  should  think  it  would  suit  admirably, 
in  this  case  using  three  or  four  plants  in  an  Sin  or  9in  pot,  and 
stoi)ping  them  once,  when  small,  so  as  to  produce  a  number  of 
leading  .shoots. — E.  B.,  South  Berks. 

[The  shoots  bore  fiumerous  crim.son,  orange-tipped  almost 
fle-shy  flowers,  and  healthy,  dark  green  foliage.— En.] 

The  Drinking  Habit-Scots  v.  English  Gardeners. 

Your  corre.spondent  “Scot”  writes  that the  T.T.’s  are  in 
numerous  cases  terrible  tipjjlers.”  I  <im  my.self  a  staunch 
ab.staiuer,  even  from  Scotti.sh  whisky,  which  I  am  told  Scots 
teetotalers  .see  no  harm  in  taking!  With  many  years  of  bothy 
life  I  have  never  seen  one  companion  come  home  drunk.  I  am 
not  going  to  .say  that  they  were  all  ah.stainers,  but  they  have 
l)een"' men  whom  even  “Scot”  could  not  point  the  finger  of 
shame  at.  I  would  not  des])i.se  a.  man  l)ecause  he  regaled  the 
inner  man  with  a  glass  of  good  old  ale,  hut  I  do  detest  a  sly 
drinker.  I  admire  the  man  who  has  the  courage  to  say  No.  I 
hope  that  “  Scot”  is  net  of  an  overbearing  character,  or  that  his 
manner  drives  the  young  men  from  the  hothy.  A  foreman  can 
make  bothy  life  as  near  like  home  as  it  is  possible.  Speaking 
of  why  Scottish  gardeners  are  (or  were)  in’eferred  to  Ejiglish. 
a  friend  told  me  about  a  place  which  at  one  time  was  filled 
with  English  gardeners,  and  which  -is  riow  filled  by  Scotsmen, 
and  the  reason  in  this  instance  was  that  they  were  cheaper. 
Drink  is  the  curse  to  our  land,  let  it  he  England  or  Scotland, 
and  T  trust  that  the  correspondence  that  has  passed  may  show 
to  those  young  men  who  frequent  the  public-houses  that  they 
are  not  learning  any  good  while  so  doing. — Englishman,  Berks. 

Freesias  and  Their  Culture. 

These  beautiful  flowers  are  now  considerably  in  evidence.  To 
ensure  a  good  early  display  of  flowers  the  bulbs  should  be  potted 
the  first  week  in  August,  and  another  hatch  tlie  latter  part  of 
September  for  a  succession  of  blooms.  The  potting  soil  should  be 
three  parts  good  sweet  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  and  plenty  sharp 
sand,  all  well  mixed  together.  The  fine.st  bulbs  should  be  potted 
together,  putting  from  five  to  eight  in  a  .5in  pot.  The  next  size 
should  be  potted  the  .same  way,  for  if  the  bulbs  are  potted  all 
sizes  together  they  are  apt  to  come  up  some  strong  and  some 
weak,  and  the  flower  spikes  are  very  uneven.  After  the  bulbs 
are  potted  they  should  he  placed  in  a  cold  frame  with  about 
4in  of  litter  ai’ound  them  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  When  growth 
is  beginning,  three  parts  of  the  litter  should  be  removed,  or  else 
the  plant.s  will  become  drawn  and  the  growth  be  weak. 

After  the  growths  are  about  Gin  they  should  he  neatly  staked 
and  taken  to  the  greenhouse,  and  put  upon  the  shelf  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible  to  get  as  much  light  as  they  can.  They  are 
lovers  of  light  and  clear  ventilation  freely  on  mild  days.  They 
will  not  endure  a  cutting  draught.  They  can  be  grown  quite 
easily  from  seeds  by  sowing  from  January  to  the  end  of  March, 
whenever  it  may  be  mo.st  convenient,  and  they  will  flower  pro¬ 
fusely  in  six  months.  Another  sowing  should  he  made  in  August 
to  supply  flowers  in  spring.  When  the  flower  buds  begin  to  show 
the  bulbs  may  he  fed  twice  a  week  with  liquid  manui'e,  and  taken 
to  a  warmer  temperature  to  blossom.  After  the  flowering  .season 
is  over  they  should  not  be  forgotten  ;  they  should  be  treated  just 
as  well  after  the  blooming,  so  long  as  there  is  any  green  foliage 
left.  One  of  the  chief  points  in  Freesia  culture  is  to  get  some 
fine  bulbs,  then  we  can  expect  large  flowers.  When  the  bulbs  are 
well  ripened  they  can  be  sorted  out  and  stored  in  a  cool,  dry 
place,  free  from  frost,  until  they  are  wanted  for  potting  again. 
Freesias  like  a  long  rest,  and  need  to  be  grown  quickly  to  obtain 
the  best  results  from  them. — G.  B.,  Berks. 

- - 

A  December  Melon. — A  perfectly  finished  ripe  Melon  wa.s 
cut  on  December  5  in  the  garden  of  Onslow  Hall,  Shrewsbury. 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES.— There  should  be  no 
further  delay  in  pruning  and  ti’aining  these.  Where  the  old 
fruiting  wood  was  thinned  out  after  bearing  there  will  be  but 
a  small  amount  of  pruning  required.  The  old  weakly  growths 
should  he  removed  and  neAV  shoots  of  medium  .strength  laid  in 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  length.  Where  there  is  ample 
room  for  extension  it  is  foolish  to  shorten  leading  growths  hard 
back  as  is  so  frequently  done.  The  new  wood  should  not  l)e 
trained  less  than  4in  asunder,  and  when  very  strong ‘Gin  is  not 
too  much  space  to  allow. 

APRICOTS.  —  In  warm  localities  these  will  shortly  be  in 
flower,  and  the  work  of  pruning  and  training  must  at  once 
leceive  attention  if  it  has  from  any  cau.se  been  delayed. 
Endeavour  to  keep  the  spurs  short,  while  at  the  same  time 
I'etaining  a  sufficient  number  of  fruit  buds  to  ensure  a  crop. 
Where  space  allows,  lay  in  young  growth,  and  though  it  is  not 
wise  to  cut  the.se  trees  more  than  is  j’eally  nece.ssary,  old,  worn- 
out  branches  should  he  eliminated.  In  planting  young  Apricots 
a  good  propoition  of  lime  rubble  should  be  stirred  into  the 
soil. 

PROTECTING  THE  FLOWERS. -Have  materials  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  sheltering  the  blo.ssom  on  all  the  above.  Double  fish 
netting  will  often  prove  a  sufficient  protection  in  warm 
localities,  but  in  the  (Midlands  and  North  it  is  impo.ssible  to 
ensure  a  crop  of  fruit  with  such  means,  and  rollei’s  and  blinds 
ought  to  he  provided,  to  be  let  down  at  night  and  during  cold 
storms  of  hail  or  snow  during  the  day.  ,  In  the  South  we  have 
generally  been  able  to  obtain  crops  by  the  use  of  netting,  but 
Spruce  bi’anches,  portions  of  Laurels  and  other  evergreens  have 
also  proved  u.seful. 

Pi. ANTING  SMALL  FRUITS. — Young  plants  of  Gooro- 
berries  and  Cuirants  raised  from  cuttings  a  year  ago  may  be 
moved  into  permanent  quartei's  now.  If  planted  5ft  or  Gft 
apart  it  will  be  possible  to  crop  the  ground  between  with 
summer  crops  for  a  yeai'  or  two.  Suckers  of  Raspberries  may 
be  taken  off  and  planted  in  rows  or  clumps  ;  if  iji  rows  these 
.slioukl  be  5ft  apart,  and  the  plants  a  foot  asunder — chimps 
ought  to  be  from  4ft  to  Gft  apart.  . 

FIGS. — The  protection  for  the.se  may  now  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  ti’ees  be  pruned  and  fastened  to  the  walls  or  trellis. 
As  the  Fig  bears  on  the  young  wood,  as  much  as  possible  of 
this  should  he  retained  without  crowding,  and  the  old  bearing 
wood  should  be  cut  away.  Aim  at  having  plenty  of  new  growth 
disclosed  evenly  at  about  Gin  aiiart. — J.  W.,  Newent,  GIos. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES:  EYES  AND  CUT-BACKS.— Eyes  may  now  be 
inserted,  using  pots,  pans,  or  pieces  of  turf.  Select  firm,  well- 
ripened  wood,  filling  the  pot  or  iian  with  sound  friable  loam, 
iiLsertin^  the  buds  with  a  jiinch  of  silver  sand  about  half  an 
inch  beneath  the  surface,  plunging  the  pots  in  a  bottom  heat 
of  SOdeg.  Cut-backs  should  he  placed  in  a  house  where  they 
will  have  a  temperature  of  GOdeg  to  Godeg  at  night,  and  TOdeg 
to  75deg  by  day.  When  they  have  started  into  growth,  and 
have  made  shoots  about  2in  long,  turn  them  out  of  the  pots, 
remove  the  loose  soil  and  return  to  the  same  size  of  pot,  tising 
good  friable  loam,  in-oviding  a  moi.st  and  rather  close  atmo¬ 
sphere  until  they  are  re-establi.shed,  when  they  should  have  a 
po.sition  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  insure  sturdy,  short -jointed 
thoroughly  .sol-idified  growth. 

EARLY  HOUSE.  —  The  Vines  in  flower  must  have  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  Godeg  to  70deg  at  night,  odeg  less  on  cold  nights, 
and  Mu.scats  70deg  to  75deg,  rising  odeg  to  lOdeg  by  day  with 
gleams  of  sunshine.  Keep  the  atmosphei-e  somewhat  drier  hr 
free  ventilation,  leaving  a  little  cn  at  night,  yet  a  genial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  maintained  by  sprinkling 
the  floor  twice  a  day  during  bright  wbather.  Any  shy-setting 
varieties  may  have  the  pollen  distributed  by  means  of  a  camelhs- 
hair  brush.  Stop  the  laterals  at  the  first  leaf,  and  keej)  tho.so 
pinched  to  one  leaf  throughout  the  season,  hut  growths  beyond 
the  hunch  may  be  allowed  to  make  two  or  more  joints,  T)ro- 
vided  there  is  space  for  the  full  exposure  of  foliage  to  light 
and  air.  Avoid  overcrowding  the  foliage.  It  is  better  to 
reduce  the  laterals  than  retain  them  to  the  extent  of  crowding, 
retaining  frnit  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  foliage.  Heavily 
cropped  Vines  make  correspondingly  little  foliage,  and  the 
Grapes  frequently  do  not  colour  becau.se  there  is  not  sufficient 
■stored  matter  for  conversion  at  the  time  of  ripenii’g  into  tlm 
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essential  purple  or  gold  colour.  Reduce  the  crop  when  neces- 
•sary  so  a.s  to  have  some  growth  in  the  laterals,  thus  keeping 
the  roots  active,  and  thereby  maintaining  a  good  supply  of 
nutriment  judiciously  applied  as  top-dressings  or  in  liquid  form. 

VINES  STARTED  AT  THE  NEW  YEAR.^  The  Vines 
are  in  leaf  and  .showing  for  fruit,  but  let  this  be  clearly  visible 
before  disbudding,  removing  the  weak  and  least  ])romising 
growths  in  the  fir.st  in.stance,  then  give  further  attention  when 
it  is  seen  which  shoots  are  likely  to  afford  the  best  bunches. 
Tie  the  shoots  down  carefully,  not  being  in  a  hurry,  but  the 
points  mu-st  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  glass.  Avoid  crowding 
by  leaving  those  growths  only  that  can  have  full  exposure  to 
light,  stopping  the  bearing  shoots  when  two  joints  are  made 
beyond  the  stem  for  fruit,  and  the  leaf  at  the  joint  is  the  size 
of  a  halfpenny.  If  the  space  is  small,  stop  one  joint  beyond 
the  bunch,  pinching  fhe  laterals  at  the  fir.st  leaf,  and  so  on 
as  made.  Where  there  is  room  the  bearing  shoots  may  have 
three  or  four  leaves  beyond  the  bunch.  The  better  foliage  a 
shoot  has  the  finer  will  be  the  Grapes.  Laterals  below  the 
bunch  may  be  removed  where  the  space  is  limited,  except  from 
the  two  lowest  leaves,  pinching  them  at  every  joint.  The 
great  point  is  to  secure  well-developed  leaves  fully  exposed  to 
light.  Vines  to  afford  Grai^es  in  July  and  August  must  now 
be  started. 

LATE  HOUSES. — The  Vines  being  cleared  of  Grapes  early 
in  January,  the  border  top-dre.s.sed,  and  everything  then  put 
.straight,  a  start  may  be  made  without  much  further  delay,  as 
it  is  essential  that  the  Vines  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
summer,  and  perfect  their  crops  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
September.  Keep  strong  rods  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
insure  an  even  heat  by  sprinkling  them  occasionally.  Let  the 
temperature  be  kept  at  50deg  to  55deg  at  night  and  on  dull 
days  until  the  buds  move,  then  allow  5deg  to  lOdeg  more  by 
dajq  and  an  advance  of  5deg  or  more  from  sun  heat,  but  lose 
no  opportunity  of  ventilating  freely. 

RIPE  GRAPES. — Avoid  fire  heat  as  much  as  pos.sible  in 
the  Grape  room,  admitting  air  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of 
moisture,  reiilenishing  the  latter  with  clear,  soft  water  as 
required.  An  equable  temperature  of  4odeg  is  most  suitable. 

NEW  BORDERS. — The  compost  for  new  or  renovrfting  old 
borders  should  be  prepared;  the  top  3in  of  a  q^xsture  rich, 
friable,  and  neither  light  nor  heavy,  is  most'  suitable.  Red 
soils  are  best,  that  is,  those  of  the  older  new  red  sandstone,  as 
they  contain  iron,  which  influences  the  health  of  the  Y^ine,  and 
the  colour  of  Graijes.  About  twelve  -parts  loam,  two  parts  of 
lime  iud)ble,  a  similar  quantity  of  charred  refuse,  termed  wood 
ashes,  one  part  fresh  horse  droppings,  and  one-tenth  of  a  part 
each  of  crushed  bones  and  .soot,  the  bones  by  weight  and  the 
scot  by  measure,  mi.xed,  give  the  best  results  we  have  seen  in 
Vines  as  regards  weight  of  Grapes,  their  finish  and  value,  for 
both  home  use  and  maiket. 

PROVIDE  A  FOOT  OF  DRAINAGE  rough  at  the  bottom 
and  road  metal  size  at  the  top,  placing  on  a  couple  of  inches 
thickness  of  clean  (free  from  pieces  of  wood)  old  mortar  rubbish, 
and  take  care  to  have  drains  under  for  carrying  off  superflixous 
watei’.  A  width  of  4ft  to  6ft  is  ample  to  start  with,  and 
2ft  Gin  depth  of  soil  suits  the  .strong  .sorts;  including  Muscats. 
The  materials  will  .settle  into  about  2ft  depth,  and  the  roots 
can  be  kejxt  up  by  top-dressings.  The  proper  or  a  good  time 
to  plant  Vines  is  from  the  buds  swelling  to  the  shoots  being 
an  inch  or  two  long,  then  shaking  out  and  laying  the  roots 
out  as  .straight  as  can  be  done  without  injury.  "Vines  raised 
from  eyes  can  be  planted. up  to  June,  turf-raised  being  the  be.st. 
but  those  in  pits  answer,  only  do  not  allow  root-binding. — 
G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Hei’ts. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

HARDY  BORDER  PLANTS.— During  any  favourable 
opportunity,  lifting,  dividing,  and  replanting  of  any  strong¬ 
growing  and  hardy  border  plants  may  be  carried  on.  It  i.s 
I)est  to  lift  the  plants  entirely  out  of  the  ground  and  pi-epare 
the  position  thoroughly  by  deep  digging.  Some  fresh  material 
such  as  loam,  leaf  .soil,  or  decomposed  manure  should  be  added 
if  required.  Cantei'bury  Bells,  Sweet  Williams,  and  Wallflowers 
may  l)e  transferred  to  fresh  positions  readily,  though  the 
majority  of  the  latter,  especially  for  flower  beds,  .‘should  be 
moved  in  autumn.  Among  the  plants  xvhich  may  be  improved 
by  division  and  replanting  are  Violas,  Phloxes,  Heucheras,  Iris 
germanica,  Helianthus,  Perennial  A.sters,  Chrysanthemum 
ixiaximnm,  double  and  single  Pyrethrums,  and  Hemerocallis. 
In  dividing  the  old  clumps  select  the  mo.st  vigoious  portions  for 
replanting. 

BEDDING  PLANTS  FROM  SEED.  -  Among  the  bedding 
plants  which  may  be  raised  from  seed,  the  following  should  bo 
sown  early  in  a  brisk  temperature  to  ensure  good  plants  for 
])lacing  oxit  in  IMay  or  June  in  permanent  positions  to  flower. 
Lobelia,  fibrous-rooted  Begonias,  Cannas,  Acacia  lophantha, 
Pent.stemons,  Verbenas,  and  Antirrhinums.  The  seed  of  Lobeli.a 
and  Bpp-onias;  is  verv  fine,  so  care  must  be  taken  to  .sow  it  on 


fine  soil,  in  well-drained  pans,  in  a  temperature  of  Godeg. 
Antirrhinum  seed  is  also  small,  but  it  will  germinate  well  iii  a 
greenhouse  temperature  of  GOdeg.  Cover  the.se  fine  .seeds  with 
a  very  light  covering  of  fine  soil  or  sand.  Pentstemons  and 
Verbenas  require  a  temperature  of  Godeg;  Acacia  lophantha 
and  Eucalyptus  citriodora  GOdeg  to  Godeg.  The  seeds  of  Cannas 
are  very  hard,  and  should  be  steeped  for  twenty-four  hotirs 
previously  in  tepid  water,  then  sowing  in  pots  in  a  temperaturvo 
of  SOdeg  to  Sodeg.  A  general  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and 
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sand  will  answer  well  for  compost.  It  is  too  early  to  .sow  the 
majority  of  half-hardy  annuals,  which  germinate  readily, in  a 
greenhouse  temperature,  next  month  being  early  enough  for 
them. 

PROPAGATING  BEDDING  PLANTS  FROAI  CUTTINGS. 
— In  a  brisk,  moist  temperature  a  large  number  of  useful 
plants  for  bedding  ma.v  be  propagated  by  cuttings  obtained  from 
old  .stock  plants,  lifted  and  potted  in  autumn.  Lobelias  can  be 
easily  xxropagated  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  seed.  Heliotropes, 
Ageratums,  Alyssum  variegata,  Iresines  and  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  cordifolium  variegata,  now  that  the  stock  plants  are 
starting  to  grow  in  a  little  heat,  may  have  the  soft  tops  re¬ 
moved  and  be  pricked  closely  together  in  boxes  of  sandy  .soil 

placed  over  a  gentle  hotbed.  When  these  are  rooted  the  tops 

may  again  be  taken  and  inserted.  The  stock  of  betiding 

Geraniums  may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings  inserted  now  in 
a  warm  greenhouse. 

PLANTING  BOX-EDGING.— In  places  xvliere  Box  is  grown 
to  form  the  edging  for  garden  jxaths,  the  xxresent  is  a  suitable 
time  to  plant  a  fresh  edging,  or  to  renew  vacant  places.  Form 
a  shallow  trench  Gin  deep,  and  of  a  sufficient  width  at  base^to 
admit  the  roots  easily.  Portions  of  plants  with  roots  attached 
should  be  u.sed,  planting  them  clo.sely  together,  the  tips  2in 
to  3in  above  the  soil.  S^iread  the  roots  out  and  covei  \\ith 
fine  soil,  and  press  firmly.  For  repairing,  use  larger  divisions 
accordino-  to  the  size  of  the  adjoining  plants,  and  insert  to 
correspond  with  them  in  height.  If  the  edging  has  to  be  bought 
in  from  the  nursery  it  may  be  useful  to  know  that  three  yards 
of  edging  may  be  formed  from  a  yard  of  xilants.  E.  D. 
Gravesend.  _ ^  _ _ 


Areas  of  Glass  Structures. 

With  the  same  width  and  the  same  pitch,  span  and  lean-to 
•oofs  contain  the.  same  .superficial  areas,  but  not  the  samo 
niliical  contents.  There  is  the  same  superficial  area  of  root  in 
V  c  as  in  Ann,  and  the  same  ground  space  is  covered,  but 
die  contents  in  the  upper  or  roof  portion  of  the  span  are  only 
lalf  that  of  the  lean-to.  One  finds  that  though  the  matter  may 
;eem  trifling,  an  error  is  often  made  in  thinking  that  an  8it 
;ash  span-roof  has  the  same  contents  as  a  IGit  sadi  lean-to, 
30tll  COVGrilTg  tllG  SiTHlG  Avicltll  Ut  tllG  I)<XSG. 


Sutton's  Faumeks’  Year-Book  for  1904.— After  tho 
clisaHrous  rainfall  of  1903  it  will  interest  agriculturists  to  have 
Messrs  Sutton’s  assurance  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  .send 
out^  clovers,  grasses,  and  pedigree  root  seeds  quite  up  to  their 
usual  standard  of  (luality  and  high  germinatioii  Clovers  are 
again  extremely  deficient  in  quantity,  and  it  is  clear  that  puio 
=nmples  from  a  reliable  source  will  be  morc-  than  usuaHy  inipor- 
tant  this  year.  On  glancing  through  the  pages  of  the  Year-Book 
the  .striking  reports  of  extraordinary  crops  of  pedigree  roots 
cannot  fail" to.  attract  attention.  Many  of  these  crops  were 
entered  for  the  great  prizes  of  the  year,  and  the  weights  rvero 
therefore  ascertained  in  the  presence  of  competent  judges.  4  or 
the  first  time  in  this  work  there  are  illustrations  from  Photo¬ 
graphs  reproduced  in  natural  colours.  One  represents  a  hayheld, 
and  another  shows  a  huge  stack  of  the  famous  Prizewinner 
Mangold,  and  the  photographic  appearance  of  the  I'oots  can  bo 
clearly  distinguished.  The  third  {ihotograph  shows  a  field  of  the 
veil-known  Magnum  Bonum  Swede,  with  pulled  roots  in  tho 
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The  Weather. 


Weather  in  South  Perthshire. 

The  latter  lialf  of  Jamiary  was  marked  by  the  ahsehce  of 
frost,  .some  t)oi.sterous  nights,  a  good  deal  of  dull  and  ctrizzly 
weather,  and  .some  day.s  unseasonably  mild  and  springlike. 
Among  the  last  the  23rd  and  the  30th  nit.  are  noteworthy.  In 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday  frost  set  in,  and  Gdeg  were  registered 
during  the  evening,  with  dense  rime,  but  thaw  supervened, 
and  Monday  was  a  dull,  calm  day  with  drizzly  showers. — B.  D., 
S.  Perthshire. 

Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Hayward’s  Heath,  for 
January  was  5.16in  (the  wettest  January  in  our  record  of 
twenty-three  y^ears),  and  is  2.98;n  above  tne  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  0.96in  on  the  30th ;  rain  fell  on  twenty-two 
days.  The  maximum  temperature  was  50deg  on  the  13th,  the 
minimum  20deg  on  the  1st;  mean  maximum,  43.08deg  ;  mean 
minimum,  32.25deg ;  mean  temperature,  37.b6deg,  which  is 
2.33deg  below  the  average  of  fifteen  years.  An  extremely 
variable  month — slight  fro.sts  (32deg  or  below  it  on  nineteen 
mornings),  wet  stormy  days,  a  few  line  bright  ones,  and  a  few- 
foggy  mornings.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  quite  a  heavy 
thunderstorm  passed  over  here  from  west  to  east.  During  the 
last  six  days  of  the  month  we  had  a  rainfall  of  3. loin,  and 
strange  to  .^ay,  two  of  those  days  were  line  and  bright. — IL  I. 

January  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  south,  total 
thirteen  days.  The  total  rainfall  was  2.23in  ;  tins  fell  on  twenty- 
one  days,  and  is  0.45in  above  the  average ;  the  greatest  daily 
fall  was  0.75in  (snow  and  rain)  on  the  31.st.  Barometer 
(corrected  and  reduced):  Highest  reading,  30.777in  on  the 
22nd  at  9  a.m.  ;  lowest  reading,  28.847in  on  the  14th  at  9  a.m.  ; 
mean  of  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  readings,  29.906in.  Thermometer: 
Highe.st  in  the  shade,  54deg  on  the  13th;  lowest,  23deg  on  the 
22nd  :  mean  of  daily  maxima,  43.38deg  ;  mean  of  daily  minima, 
32.00deg ;  mean  temperature  of  the  month,  37.69deg,  which 
is  0.72in  above  the  average  ;  lowe.st  on  the  grass,  19deg  on  the 
22nd  ;  highest  in  the  sun,  87deg  on  the  13th  ;  mean  temperature 
of  the  earth  at  3ft,  39.67deg.  Total  sunshine,  55  hours  30 
minutes,  which  is  nearly  four  hours  below  the  average;  there 
were  thirteen  .sunless  davs. — W.  H.  Divers. 


Trade  Notes. 


A  Pea  and  Seedling  Protector. 

The  illu.stration  may  be  said  to  speak  for  itself.  The  pro¬ 
tectors  con.sist  of  two  standards.  These  are  made  of  galvanised 
steel,  with  twisted  feet,  which  make  them  very 
rigid.  Hie  standards  are  provided  with  .slot 
holes  through  which  the  black  thread  (greatly 
disliked  by  birds)  passes,  covering  top,  sides, 
and  ends  of  rows,  thus  effectually  protecting 
the  seeds,  culinary  and  Sweet  Peas,  small 
growing  plants  apd  vegetables,  from  the 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


ravages  of  birds.  Instru'ctions  for  fixing:  Place  the  standards 
in  ground  (as  sketched),  and  pass  the  thread  through  slot  holes 
at  top,  sides,  and  ends.  For  rows  over  30ft  long  an  intermediate 
standard  is  recommended.  The  patentee  is  Mr.  A.  S.  Corbett, 
Vi'cllington,  Shropshire. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. 

Mei-^srs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  seedsmen,  of  High  Holborn, 
are  shortly  to  open  a  City  shop.  This  will  be  situated  at  the 
Cannon  Street  end  of  Queen  Victoria  Street,  facing  the  IMetro- 
politan  Railway  Company’s  station.  The  shop  will  be  in  tele¬ 
phonic  communication  with  their  Forest  Hill  Nursery. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking. information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  flowers  we  do  not  name. 

PEACH  TREES  DROPPING  THEIR  BLOSSOM  BUDS 
(Perplexed). — The  roots  you  submitted  f&r  inspection  were  found 
for  thci  most  part  dead,  and  in  some  cases  clothed  with  the 
mycelium  of  .some  fungus;  but  whether  this  was  cause  o-r 'con¬ 
sequence  we  are  not  able  to  determine  detinitel3’'.  It,  however, 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  found  on  the  roots  of  Portugal 
Laurels  and  other  species  of  the  genus  Cerasus,  also  Prunus,  and 
is  an  a.ssumed  cause  of  “  silver  leaf,”  the  fungus  appearing  on  the 
dead  roots  of  plants  or  trees  that  succumbed  being  that  known 
as  Stereum  purpureum.  There  was,  however,  no  fruits  of  this, 
or  other  fungus,  in  your  specimens,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
species  leads  other  than  a  saprophytic  existence,  though  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  the  fungus  developed  freely  on  the  dead 
bark  of  many  trees  tlxat  have  been  killed  by  attack  of  some 
fungus  on  the  roots  or  branches.  Recently  Professor  Percival 
ha.s  conducted  some  experiments  which  he  considers  will  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  a  wound  iiarasito.  We, 
however,  are  sceptical  as  to  whether  the  Stereum  is  the  cause 
of  the  “  silver  leaf,”  especially  as  fungus  developed  on  the  leaves 
of  affected  trees  belongs  to  the  Ascomyces.  Whether  the  white 
fungus  is  cause  or  consequence  of  the  dead  roots,  it  is  certain 
that  blo.ssom  bud  dropping  occurs  where  the  roots  are  perfectly 
healthy,  and  wo  are  not  aware  that  loss  of  roots  causes  the 
buds  to  drop  ;  indeed,  lifting,  which  means  curtailment  of  the 
roots,  is  the  best  known  preventive  of  trees  casting  their  blossom 
buds.  The  roots,  nevertheles,s,  are  dead  and  covered  externally 
with  the  white  mycelium  of  some  fungus,  but  there  are  no 
threads  of  this  in  the  tis.sues  that  would  indicate  its  parasitic 
nature.  The  loss  of  roots  is  probably  due  toi  other  causes,  such 
as  the  soil  being  of  a  heavjq  vegetable  character,  as  it  was 
taken  from  a  low-lying  meadow  when  making  a  pond,  and 
probably  has  settled  into  a  close,  sodden,  and  sour  mass,  being 
deficient  of  calcareous  matter  to  keep  it  sweet,  and  of  gritty 
material  to  ensure  the  access  of  air  for  oxidisation.  In  such 
circumstances  we  have  known  a  dressing  of  air-slaked  lime, 
applied  at  the  rate  of  .(cwt.  per  rod  (30^  square  yards)  to  the 
surface,  and  left  there,  have  a  good  effect.  ivould,  however, 

advise  lifting  the  trees  when  the  leaves  give  indications  of 
falling,  then,  cutting  away  all  the  dead  roots,  relay  those  left 
in  fresh  conqiost  near  the  .surface.  The  keeping  of  plants  in 
Peach  houses  is  a  very  bad  practice,  as  the  trees  are  deprived 
of  the  rest  e.ssential  to  their  well-doing.  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  varieties  as  to  liability  to  cast  the  bud,s,  and  most 
commcnly  arises  from  imperfect  bud  formation,  the  causes  for 
which  are  very  little  understood,  though  possibly  from  defective 
*  nutrition  in  some  respect.  As  before  stated, 

we  have  found  lifting  the  best  preventive. 

The  bud  dropping  is  a  perennial  ques¬ 
tion  of  discussion. 

SULPHIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  BECOME 
CLEAR— RECIPE  FOR  SOLUTION  TO 
DESmOY  MILDEW  (G.  D.).— Hie  cause  of 
the  solution  becoming  clear  is  chemical 
change,  the  sulphide  which  imparts  the  milky 
appearance  to  water  disappearing,  or  the 
solution  becoming  c^uite  clear  in  a  few  days, 
and  also  losing  the  smell.  It  is  of  no  use  for 
spraying  after  going  clear.  For  spraying 
generally,  particularl.v  for  mildew,  ammoniated  carbonate  of 
copper  solution  is  very  effective  and  clear.  Water  4galls,  car¬ 
bonate  of  cofiper  Joz,  carbonate  of  ammonia  lloz.  Mix  the 
carbonate  of  copper  and  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  dissolve 
it  in  about  half  a  pint  of  hot  water.  When  thoroughly  dissolved, 
add  the  4galls  of  cold  water,  and  stirred,  the  solution  is  ready  for 
US6. 

BOOK  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS. 
&c.  (C.  D.). — -“Garden  Flowers  and  Plants,”  “Greenhouse  and 
Window  Plants,”  and  “Vegetable  Culture,”  price  Is.  each,  and 
imblished  bj'  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Go.,  London,  would  pro¬ 
bably  suit  you,  as  they  are  chiefly  intended  for  amateurs. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  POTATOES  (T.  Reclington).— Many 
thanks,  and  we  will -look  into  the  report.  There  seems  to  be 
scope  for  more  work  of  the  kind. 

QUESTION  FOR  “  W.  R.  RAILLEM.”— Can  yonr  correspon¬ 
dent  say  ndiether,  in  the  event  of  Briars  not  taking  the  first 
time  budded,  they  will,  if  allowed  to  grow  cn,  he  suitable  to 
bud  again? — Beginner. 

‘THE  GARDENER’S  ASSISTANT”  (J.  P.).— The  new 
edition  of  this  work  is  published  in  six  volumes  at  8s.  each,  cr  it 
c.rn  be  paid  for  by  instalments.  Apply  to  the  Gresham  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  25,  Farihgdon  Avenue,  Tendon,  E.C. 

CHEMICAL  MANURl'lS  (IV.  A.). — Your  samples  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  cue  experienced,  who  has  handled  many  chemical 
fertilisers,  but  his  answer  is  as  follows;  “Regret  to  say  I  cannot 
make  anything  of  the  five  samples  of  artificial  or  chemical 
manures,  Giere  not  being  any  letter  relating  to  them,  and  only 
analysis,  in  the  absence  of  particulars,  would  be  of  any  use. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  know  what  is  required  in  respect  of  them.” 
Many  of  our  correspondents  are  too  indefinite. 

NAMES  _  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  loliose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  lequested  to  considt 
the  following  number.  (E.  M.).— 1,  2,  3,  Picea  orientalis  ;  4,  P.  cxeelsa  ; 
5,  Abies  firina;  6,  A.  Norclmanniana.  (S.  P.). — Cunninghainia  sinensis; 
Erica  earnea.  (F.  T.). — 1,  Iris  reticulata  histrioides  ;  2,  I.  Danfordiai. 
(A.  .1.). — Hybrid  Dendrobiums,  and  we  would  ask  you  to  consult  an 
expert  who  may  have  a  large  collection  to  compare  by.- 

- - 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Chas.  P.  Kinnell  and  Co,,  Ltd.,  Heating  Engineers,  65  and  65a,  South¬ 
wark  Street,  London,  S.E. — New  Catalogue. 

Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford. — Seeds. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. — Farmers'  Year  Boole. 


The  Bee-keeper.  ’ 


Stewarton  Hives. 

I  have  again  to  thank  “  E.  E.”  for  his  valuable  information 
regarding  the  advantages  of  the.se  hives,  which  mu.st,  I  am 
.sure,  be  of  much  .service  to  beginner.s.  I  think  my  uunculties 
are  now  overcome,  save  with  the  exception  of  (1)  When  is  the 
earliest  possible  time  I  may  put  on  the  first  additional  body 
box?  (2)  Even  giving  the  bees  more  room,  is  there  not  .still  a 
possibility  of  a  queen  being  hatched,  and  therefore  causing 
swarming?  Vvhat  then?  The  super,  I  suppose,  need  not  be 
placed  on  hive  till  honey  flow  comes  on. 

I  have  at  present  a  super  which  was  at  last  sea.son’s  Heather, 
but  owing  to  bad  weather  the  bees  were  unable  to  complete, 
only  two  middle  combs  being  partly  filled  up,  but  all  other 
combs  drawn  out.  I  have  not  damaged  this,  knowing  that  in 
some  way  it  would  be  of  much  service  to  the  bees  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer.  Will  “  E.  E.”  kindly  .say  how  I  may  treat 
this  super  to  benefit  both  the  bees  and  myself?  It  is  surjirising 
to  me  that  “  E.  E.”  has  not  advocated  these  Stewarton  hives 
before  seeing  he  has  such  a  good  opinion  of  them.  Why  has 
he  given  us  so  much  literature  on  the  bar-frames  and  nothing  on 
these  paying  Stewartons? — Hexagonal. 


CoYent  Garden  Market.— February  tOth. 

Averagre  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables, 


s.  d.  s.  d 


Artichokes,  Jerusalem, 


sieve . 

1 

0  tol 

3 

Asparagus,  Sprue, bundl 

e  0 

10 

0 

0 

,,  Paris  Green . 

1 

6 

6 

0 

,,  English,  bun. 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Beans,  dwarf,  per  lb.... 

2  6 

3 

0 

,,  Madeira,  basket... 

1  6 

2 

0 

Beetroots,  perbuslu  1... 

2 

6 

3 

6 

Brussels  Sprouts,  sieve 

1 

6 

2 

9 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

2 

0 

3 

6 

Carrots,  doz.  bun. 

2 

0 

3 

6 

,,  per  bag  ’ . 

Cauliflowers,  doz. 

2 

6 

4 

0 

1 

6 

2 

6 

Celery,  per  doz.  bun.  ... 

10 

0 

15 

0 

Cress,  per  doz.  pun.  ... 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Cucumbers  doz . 

7 

0 

10 

0 

Endive,  per  doz . 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Garlic,  per  lb . 

0 

2 

0  3 

Horseradish,  foreign. 

per  bun . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Leeks,  per  doz.  bun.  ... 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  doz. 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Mushrooms,  home,  lb. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Onions,  per  ease . 

6 

0to6 

6 

,,  per  bag  . 

4 

0 

6 

6 

,,  picklers,  sieve 

3 

0 

5 

0 

,,  English,  cwt. 
Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

7 

6 

0 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

,,  sieve . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Parsnips,  per  bag 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Potatoes,  per  ton . 

80 

0  1 

30 

0 

,,  New  Tenerifl'e, 

per  cwt. 

12 

0 

14 

0 

Radishes,  doz.  bun.  ... 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Khubarb,  per  doz. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Salad,  small,  pun.,  doz. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Savoys,  tally . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Seakale,  per  doz . 

10 

0 

14 

0 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

u 

0 

2 

Spinach,  per  bush. 

3 

0 

3 

6 

Tomatoes,  English,  do/,  lb  4 

0 

7 

0 

,,  Canary  Deeps,  lb. 

3 

6 

4 

6 

Turnips,  doz.  bun. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

,,  per  bag  . 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Watercress,  per  dozen 

bunches  . 

0 

4 

0 

8 

Average  Who'esale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

American  Limc.«,  4CC- 

Grapes,  Muscats,  .4.,  lb. 

6  0to8  0 

5  0  in  ca-  c  . 

7  0  to  9  0 

,,  ,,  B.,  lb. 

2  0 

3  0 

Apples,  American,  brl. 

14  0 

0  0 

,,  Canon  Hall,  A. ,1b. 

2  0 

8  0 

,,  C.ilifornian,  case 

7  6 

14  0 

,  ,Gros  Colman,A.,lb. 

1  6 

3-0 

Bananas,  bunch  . 

7  0 

12  0 

Lemons,  per  case . 

8  6 

10  0 

Chestnuts,  bag  . . 

19  0 

0  0 

Lychees,  box . 

1  2 

0  0 

Cobnuts,  jier  lb . 

0  7i 

0  8 

Oranges,  per  case . 

5  0 

17  0 

Cranberries,  per  case  ... 

10  6 

13  0 

Pears,  per  case  . 

14  6 

0  0 

Figs,  per  box  . 

0  10 

1  0 

,,  stewing,  -^-sievo 

a  0 

11  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb.  ... 

1  0 

2  6 

Pines,  each  . 

2  0 

5  0 

.,  in  barrel . 

18  0 

0  0 

Strawberries,  lb . 

10  0 

15  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-&ized  pots 


s.  d.  s.  d 


Acacia  Drummondi,  dz 

15 

0tol8 

n 

Adiantums,  iier  doz.  ... 
Aralias.  per  doz . 

4 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Arbor  Ahtm,  per  doz.  ... 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Aspidistras,  per  doz.  ... 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Aucubas,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Azaleas,  each . 

0 

6 

3 

6 

Begonia,  per  doz . 

8 

0 

18 

0 

,,  Gloirc  de  Lor¬ 

raine,  per  doz. 

8 

0 

24 

0 

Callas,  per  doz . 

11 

0 

12 

0 

Chrysanthemum,  doz. 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Coleuses,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Crotons,  per.  doz. 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Cyclamens,  per  doz.  ... 

10 

0 

30 

0 

Cyperus,  fjcr  doz . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Daffodils,  per  doz. 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Dracaenas,  var.,  doz.  ... 

12 

0 

-18 

0 

Ericas,  per  doz.  . 

8 

0 

18 

0 

Euonymus,  vars.,  doz. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Ferns  invar.,  per.  doz.  4  0to30  0 
Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ...  9  0  24  0 

(icnistas,  doz .  6  0  10  0 

Hyacinths,  Homan  ('18- 

pots),  doz . '8  0  9  0 

Lycopodiums,  per  doz.  3  0  4  0 

Lil}"  of  the  Valley,  doz.  9  0  24  0 

Marguerites,  white  ,,  4  0  8  0 

Orange  Trees,  each  ...  2  6  10  6 

Palms,  var.,  each  ...  3  0  20  0 

I’oinsettias,  per  doz....  8  0  12  0 

Primulas,  per  doz.  ...  4  0  6  0 

Pteri.stremula.  per  doz.  4  0  8  0 

,,  Wimsetti  ,,  4  0  8  0 

,,  major  ,,  4  0  6  0 

Solanums  ,,  4  0  6  0 

Spiraeas,  doz .  6  0  9  0 

Tulips,  red,  doz.  roots  .10  0  0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  roots.  16  0  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Blowers. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Anemones,  doz.  bun.  ...  1  6  to  2  6 

Azaleas,  per  bun .  10  2  0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  ...  0  4  0  6 

Callas,  per  dozen.  ...  4  0  6  0 

Camellias,  box  .  16  2  6 

Carnations,  per  doz.  ...  1  6  4  0 

C  h  r  j"  s  a  n  t  h  em  u  m  s — 

doz.  bunches  .  6  0  24  0 

Daffodils,  bunch .  2  6  8  0 

Eucharis,  per.  doz.  ...  3  0  4  0 

Ferns — Asparagus,  bun.  10  2  6 

French,  doz.  bunches  0  4  0  6 

Maidenhair,  doz.  bun.  4  0  6  0 

FreC'ia,  per  doz .  16  2  0 

Gardenias,  box  of  lE-24 

blooms  .  4  0  5  0 

Lilac  (French),  bun.  ...  2  6  3  6 

Li  Hum  longiflorum, 

doz,  blooms  4  0  7  0 

lancifolium  ,,  16  3  0 

,,  auratum  2  6  4  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  per 

doz.  bun.  .  6  0  15  0 

Marguerites,  j^ellow, 

per  doz.  bun.  ...  1  0  2  0 

Mignonette,  per  doz.  ...  3  0  4  0 


Mimosa  (Acacia),  per 

bun . 

Narcissus,  doz.  bun.  ... 

.,  Soleil  d’Oqper  doz. 
Orchids,  various,  doz. 

,,  Odontoglossums,, 

,,  Cypripedium  in- 
signe,  per  doz. 
Pelargoniums,  zonal, 

doz.  bun . 

Poimettias,  bun . 

Homan  Hyacinths,  per 

bunch  . 

Roses,  Mermet,  per  doz. 

,,  Various,  per  bun. 

,,  "White  ,, 

,,  Pink  ,, 

Smilax,  per  doz.  trails 

Snowdrops,  doz . 

Stephanotis,  per  doz.... 
Tuberoses,  strong,  bun. 

„  ,,  fioz. 

Tulips,  doz.  ljunches 
Violets,  per  doz.  bun...  * 
,,  Parma  nerbun. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

0  9  to  1  0 
3  0  4  0 

3  0  4  0 

3  0  12  0 

2  6  3  0 

16  3  6 

6  0  8  0 
0  10  1  0 

0  6  10 

3  0  6  0 

0  6  16 
16  2  0 
10  2  0 
10  16 
10  16 
16  3  0 

10  16 
0  6  0  9 

6  0  12  0 
16  19 

3  0  4  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Ferns,  Foliage,  Moss. 


d.  s.  d 
0  to  2  6 


Asparagus,  long,  bnch.  2 
,,  medium,  bunch  ...  1 

,,  short,  per  doz.  bun.  6 
,,  Sprengeri,  dz.  bun.  9 
Smilax,  long,  doz.  trails  1 
Maidenhair,  best,  per 

doz.  bnchs .  0  0 

Berberis,  per  doz.  bun.  0  0 
Croton  foliage,  various, 

rcr  doz.  bun .  9  0  12  0 


d.  s  d 
6to0  0 


1 

7 

18 

1 


6  0 
0  0 


Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun — 

Myrtle,  large  French, 

per  doz.  bun .  10  0  0 

,,  small  English,  per 

doz.  bun .  6  0  0  0 

Moss,  natural  green,  per 

gross  bun .  6  0  0  0 

,,  Lichen,  full  size 
boxes,  per  box  ...  10  0  0 


Men  Who  Build  Up  Science. 

Gardeners  have  to  turn  their  hands  to  very  many  under¬ 
takings  by  virtue  of  their  standing  in  large  private  estates  and 
establi-slirnents,  and  amongst  other  duties  they  ofttinies  assume 
the  role  of  minor  meteorologi.sts.  How  helpful  their  lyork  might 
be  if  .summarised,  all  who  thinlc  will  at  once  comprehend,  ^^^1 
we  learn  from  Mr.  T.  Challis,  head  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  at  Wilton  House,  Salisbury,  that  he  is  at  present 
cno-ased  on  work  of  this  kind.  He  is  working  through  .statistic-; 
fro'iirforty-two  years’  observations  which  lie  has  kept  at  iVilton. 
The  task  is  a  great  one  for  a  single  person,  especially  when  .so 
many  other  duties  claim  time  and  attention,  and  the  preparation 
will  entail  some  montlis  of  labour.  The  ohject  i.s  to  deduce^  a 
reference  of  scientific  value  for  private  circulation,  and  Mr. 
Gballis  is  undertaking  the  work  at  his  employer’s  request.  When 
will  the  Chiswick  (and  other)  records  be  prepared  in  like  form? 
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The  Stale  Furrow. 


To  the  greater*  number  of  farmers  this  is  an  old  and 
worn  out  question  which  they  are  quite  satisfied  about ; 
but  so  many  people  have  been  invited  recently  to  take  a 
part  in  arable  cultivation,  and  have  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tions,  that  it  is  necessary  to  reiterate  in  their  interests 
some  of  the  old  formulas.  We  are  being  told  in  the 
interests  of  people  who  are  interested  in  motor  cultivators 
that  the  old  idea  of  the  stale  furrow  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Well !  if  the  motor  will  do  all  that  the  spade  has  done  we 
do  not  deny  it  ;  but  there  is  the  rub.  The  motor  cultivator 
will  only  do  the  same  work  as  horses,  but  under  different 
conditions,  the  whole  point  being  the  thorough  breaking 
up  of  the  yearling  or  two-year-old  sod  so  as  to  produce 
and  allow  for  a  period  of  disintegration  before  the  seed  or 
tuber  is  introduced.  This  is  the  point !  The  land  which 
has  been  under  seeds  for  one  or  more  years  must  be  con¬ 
solidated  before  being  sown  with  a  corn  crop. 

In  this  connection  we  remark  that  Professor  Wrightson 
has  recently  undergone  some  criticism  for  advising  people 
to  follow  the  old  system  and  provide  for  a  few  weeks’ 
interval  between  ploughing  and  sowing  land  which  has  just 
been  under  Clover.  One  of  the  opponents  of  the  stale 
furrow  writes  to  the  “  Agricultural  Gazette  ”  from  a  street 
in  Edinburgh,  and  a  perusal  of  his  letter  gives  us  the 
impression  that  he  is  more  interested  in  the  motor  industry 
than  in  farming,  except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  may  be  made 
a  medium  for  the  exploitation  of  the  former. 

We  will  quote  one  sentence  from  his  letter:  '‘One 
motorman  can  work  five,  ten,  or  twenty  times  more  acres 
than  a  teamster  can  do  in  a  day.  The  motorman  can, 
therefore,  wait  for  the  right  time  to  cultivate,  which  he 
finds  is  also  the  right  time  to  seed,  so  he  cultivates  and 
seeds  at  the  same  time.”  This  all  sounds  beautifully  con¬ 
venient,  and  is  a  very  powerful  argument  in  favour  of 
motor  cultivation  if  it  were  true  that  the  right  time  to 
cultivate  is  also  the  right  time  to  seed  ;  but  it  is  not.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  argue  that  a  good  crop  of  wheat  has 
never  been  grown  by  sowing  immediately  after  the  plough, 
for  such  a  contention  would  deny  the  usefulness  of  the 
l^ress  drill.  There  are  some  staples  of  heavy  soil  which  are 
very  difficult  to  sow,  except  under  such  favourable  weather 
conditions  as  seldom  occur,  and  on  such  soils  the  press 
drill  is  invaluable,  and  by  its  means  the  land  is  ploughed 
and  sown  in  one  day.  But  this  ploughing  and  sowing 
invariably  takes  place  early  in  the  season,  and  this  early 
sowing  has  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  vigour  and 
healthiness  of  the  crop. 

It  seems  that  a  Mr.  Woodhouse  has  grown  wheat  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  strong  land  by  ploughing  and  drilling  immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards.  However,  one  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer,  and  we  would  strongly  warn  farmers  against 
following  his  example,  and  especially  on  light  and  thin 
soils.  We  entirely  agree  with  Professor  Wrightson  when 
he  says:  “We  cannot  ignore  the  soundness  of  old  practice 
iu  insistiug  upon  the  importance  of  getting  up  clover  lairs 
early.”  Onr  own  thirty-five  years’  experience  is  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  in  favour  of  early  ploughing.  We  have  several  times 
seen  ploughing  commenced  in  July  or  early  August, ,  a 
small  portion  of  the  field  only  being  turned  over  then,  and 
the  work  completed  two  months  later.  The  results  have 
always  been  the  same  ;  a  fine  full  plant  and  an  excellent 
crop  on  the  early  ploughed  strips,  and  comparative  failure 
on  the  remainder  of  the  field.  The  appearance  of  the 
latter  in  May  was  remarkable,  the  wheat  on  the  early 
ploughed  portion  being  so  much  forwarder  and  stronger 
than  that  on  the  other  portions  as  to  give  a  stranger  the 
impression  that  it  had  been  sown  a  month  earlier  and  not 
upon  the  same  day. 

Professor  Wrightson  sets  the  value  of  the  eatage  of 
clover  by  ewes  against  the  value  of  a  stale  furrow  for 
wheat,  and  estimates  the  latter  at  a  sack  an  acre.  We 
think  this  is  a  low  estimate,  and  should  suggest  twice  as 


much.  He  also  advises  resort  to  a  crop  of  oats  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  wheat  sown  on  a  green  furrow.  '  We  entirely  agree 
with  him  here  also,  and  in  cases  where  grazing  for  sheep 
is  such  an  important  matter,  especially  on  arable  farms 
which  are  short  of  grass  land,  a  regular  system  of  keeping 
the  old  lea  unploughed  until  January  may  be  most  desirable. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  advocating  for 
the  oat  crop  what  we  deny  to  wheat.  It  is  every  bit  as 
necessary  to  irlough  lea  early  for  oats  or  barley 
as  it  is  for  wheat.  Oats  and  barley  like  a  free 
seed  bed,  but  they  also  like  it  fairly  firm,  and  they  do 
not  flourish  in  green  sod.  In  their  case  it  is  time  for  the 
sod  to  decay,  and  the  formation  of  humus  which  is  required. 
Therefore,  w*e  say  keep  your  seeds  up  for  grazing  until 
January,  then  plough  as  soon  as  convenient  so  as  to  give 
an  interval  of  six  or  eight  weeks  before  drilling. 

We  referred  above  to  motor  cultivation.  We  have  no 
objection  to  it  as  such,  we  only  object  to  the  idea  that  by 
using  it  we  can  make  wheat  grow  and  do  well  in  about 
five  minutes.  We  believe  that  motors  will  be  the  agri¬ 
cultural  traction  of  the  future.  More  than  tliat,  we  think 
that  the  breaking  up  of  lea  land  by  motor  cultivation  would 
constitute  an  excellent  preparation  for  wheat  sowing,  but 
not  on  the  same  day.  It  is  possible  that  the  land  would 
more  quickly  acquire  firmness  after  cultivation  than  it 
would  after  ploughing,  and  therefore  a  less  period  of  w*ait- 
ing  might  be  required.  That  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  this  is 
shown,  however,  by  the  uselessness  of  digging  ploughs  in 
preparing  lea  for  wheat.  There  are  hundreds  of  farmers 
who  keep  the  old-fashioned  ploughs  for  that  purpose  almost 
solely,  and  they  would  not  multiply  their  implements  with¬ 
out  good  i*eason.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  stale 
furrow  question  only  applies  to  lea  and  not  to  land  which 
has  been  under  Tiu’nips,  Mangolds,  Potatoes,  etc. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

The  past  week  has  been  a  most  disappointing  one.  The 
land  was  getting  at  last  into  a  fairly  dry  condition,  we  had 
three  days  with  both  .sun  and  wind,  and  all  was  promising  when 
once  again  down  came  the  rain,  which  has  been  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  for  other  three  days,  and  now  we  are  as  badly  off  as 
ever.  Speaking  tO'  a  strong-land  fanner,  we  found  him  most 
de.spondent.  It  is,  as  he  said,  heartbreaking.  It  is  bad  for 
men  as  well  as  farmers,  for  nearly  all  the  usual  employments 
for  wet  days  have  been  used  up,  and  there  is  no  shelter  work 
for  the  daily  labourers. 

We  want  to  thresh  again,  but  the  weather  will  not  allow  of 
it.  There  is  no  corn  in  the  granary  waiting  for  winnowing,  no 
sacks  to  mend,  and  so  on. 

The  Potato  trade  is  very  slow,  and  not  many  are  being 
moved.  Even  Northern  Stars  are  a  drug,  for  at  a  sale  last 
week  they  fell  to  24s.  per  .stone.  Evergoods  for  seed  are  £8, 
Empress  Queen  £o  10s.  ;  King  Edward  VII.,  £12  10s. .  and  so 
oir;  Init  there  are  few  buyers  yet.  A  great  number  of  farmers 
will  stick  to  Up-to-Date,  in  spite  of  last  season’s  disasters. 

Barley  is  as  poor  a  trade  as  ever,  and  the  majority  of 
samples  fall  below  24s.  A  great  pro^jortion  of  the  barley  left 
in  .stack  is  unsaleable  except  for  grinding  ijurijo.ses.  There  is 
more  demand  for  oats,  and  a  prospect  of  an  advance.  Me 
should  advise  the  threshing  of  barley  and  tlie  reseiwation  of 
oats  until  summer.  The  turnip  sheep  are  in  a  dreadful  state, 
and  the  ewes  are  on  grass  once  more.  The  hogs  are  on  s\yedes 
and  walking  over  tliem  faster  than  we  like,  so  we  are  giving 
a  little  hay  to  make  the  swedes  go  further.  Me  have  no  lambs 
yet,  as  we  do  not  commence  lambing  early,  but  we  see  a  few 
about  in  the  neighbourhood.  Early  lambs  are  the  rule  now 
rather  than  the  exception.  Most  farmers  breed  a  few. 

There  is  a  great  scai’city  of  milk  cows  just  now,  and  they 
are  very  dear.  As  this  is  a  season  when  they  are  becoming 
more  plentifid,  and  farmers  require  them  to  lielj)  the  shepherd 
with  his  lamb-rearing,  tlie  scarcity  is  a  little  awkward.  Perhaps 
it  is  but  a  temporary  scarcity,  and  IMarch  may  see  a  change. 
Clover  seeds  are  likely  to  be  dearer  than  of  late,  and  farmers 
who  buy  early  will  do  well.  Prices  are  likely  to  rise  as  the 
spring  advances.  We  understand  that  a  good  deal  of  seed  was 
spoilt  l)y  bad  weather. 

Pigs  are  now  very  plentiful.  Farmers  have-  been  breeding 
them  largely,  and  litters  are  very  numerous. 


Potato  Cultivation  by  Electricity. 

Experiments  have  been  made  (says  Dr.  Griffiths)  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Potato  crop  by  distributing  electricity  through 
wires  amongst  the  crops;  and  by  this  means  the  yield  was  in- 
crea.sed  80  per  cent.  Electricity  oxidises  the  free  nitrogen  in 
the  soil  and  produces  nitrates,  and  it  may  stimulate  the  roots 
to  greater  activity. 
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Of  FinestSelectedStrains 
AND  Tested  Gi^owth  . 


FLOWER  SEED  NOVELTIES  AND 
SPECIALITIES  FOR  1904. 


Per  Packet 


Barrs  Grand  “Dltton  Hill”  Strain  of  Del 

phiniums  . 

Barr  s  Shirley  Poppy,  Extra  Selected  Strain 
Barr  s  Grand  Prize  Strain  of  Feathered 

Celosia,  '-Magnlflca” . 

Barrs  Grand  i\e'.v  East  Lothian  Stock, 
“Snowdrift’ 

Barr’s  Beautiful  Star  Primula.”  Bose  Brilliant' 

Barr  s  Giant  Fancy  Strain  of  Pansies  . . 

Barr  s  Giant  Mignonette,  "  Covent  Carden 

Favourite” . 

Barr's  White  Tree  Lupin,  “Snow  Queen”  .. 

Barr’s  New  Hybrid  Everlasting  Peas  . 

Barr's  *•  Ditton  Hill”  Strain  of  Single  Holly¬ 
hocks  . 

Barr's  Grand  Prize  Strain  of  Double  Holly¬ 
hocks  .  . 1,6  &  2,6 

Barr's  Long -Spurred  Columbines,  specially 
.‘■aveil  at  “  J>ittoii  Hill”  from  mostly  loiig- 
spurred  varieties  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  2  6 

Barr's  Single  China  Aster  sinensis,  the  true 

original  type  from  China . -,'6  &  1/- 


1,6  &  2/6 

1  - 

2  6 

16  &  2  6 
1/6  &  2  6 

1/- 

-16  &  ih 
-;6  &  1/- 
1,-  &  1,6 

1  6 


BARR>S  SEED  GUIDE  FOR  1904 

contains  a  Li.st  of  i he  best  Vegetables  and  the  most  beautiful 
Flowers  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical 
Hints,  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors. 

SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


BARR  &  SONS, 

H,  12,  &  13,  KlDg  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London 


Reliable  Canes. 

Short  Jointed. 
Thoroughly  Ripened. 


KEYNES’ 

Our  Speciality  for  over  ^  F  T  ICT  W  A 

dO  Years.  Y  i  1  \  Ca  O* 

KEYNES,  IILLIAMS  &  CO.  ,  Nurseries,  SALISBURY 


# 


WARES 


% 


Finest  Stocks.  Tested  Growth. 

Collections  for  Small  or  Large  Garden.'i,  2  6  to  105/- 
i'articulars  upon  Application, 

ALL  SEEDS  SENT  CARRIAGE  PAID. 


WARE’S  FAMOUS  GOLD  MEDAL 

BEGONIAS. 

SINGLES  ..  from  2,6  per  doz.,  18/- per  100. 
DOUBLES  ..  ,.  3/6  ,,  25/- 

WARE’^BEGONIA  SEED 

CHOICEST  MIXED. 

Saved  from  our  Exhibition  Collection  from  Pot- 
grown  Plants. 

Single,  1 '-  &  2,6  per  pkt.  Donble,  2/6  &  5/-  per  pkt. 
NEW  CATALOGUES  FREE  BV  POST. 

Call  or  Write  for  it. 


London  Show  Rooms —  [  Nurseries — 

25,  YORK  ROAD,  |  FELTHAM, 

Nr.  Waterloo  Station.  '  MIDDLESEX. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE 

^  (1902).  Ltd. 


I  FAMOUS  FOR  OVER  IIP  YEARS. 


OBSERVE 
OUR  PRICES. 


OBSERVE 
OUR  PRICES. 


KINGdSONS 

Novelties  &  Specialities 

ARE  THE  BEST  OF  THE  SEASON.  AND  SHOULD  FIND 
A  PLACE  IN  EVERY  GARDEN. 


SILVER  MEDAL,  R  H.S.,  for  Pea?,  July  27,  1803. 
SILVER  MEDAL,  R.H.S.,  for  Cabbages,  Sept.  29,  . 903 


PEA.— J.  K.  King  &  Sons’  Lord  Kitchener.— The 

finest  early  wrinkled  Pea  ever  introduced  ;  praised  by 
all  the  principal  gardeners  in  ths  country  as  the  best 
flavoured  wrinkled  Pea.  Sealed  Packets,  1/-  each. 

PEA.— J.  K.  King  &  Sons'  His  Majesty.— The  finest 
!-erond  early  Pea  ;  grand  for  exhibiiion  ;  wonderful 
flavour.  Sealed  Packets,  1/-  each. 

PEA.— J.  K.  King  &  Sons’  No.  1.— The  finest  main 
crop  Pea;  unsurpassed  for  quality  and  productiveness. 

Sealed  P.ackets,  1/-  each. 

BEAN.-  J.  K.  King  &  Sons’  Exhibition  Longpod. 

Grows  16  to  18  inches  long,  and  wonderfully  prolific. 

Sealed  Packets,  6d.  and  1/-  each. 

BEAN  —  J.  K.  King  &  Sons’  Elephant  Prizetaker 
Runner. — Superior  to  any  other  ;  pods  16  inches  in 
length  ;  invaluable  for  exhibition. 

Sealed  Packets,  6d.  and  1/-  each. 

BEET.  — J.  K.  King  &  Sons’  Improved  Red —The 
richest  colour  and  finest  quality  long  Beet. 

Sealed  loz.  Packets,  1/-  each. 

BROCCOLI.— J.  K.  King  &  Sons’  Snow  Queen.— 

The  best  fer  autumn  use ;  ready  at  Michaelmas. 

Sealed  Packets,  1/-  each. 

CARROT.  — J.  K.  King  &  Sons’  Earliest  of  All.— 

The  best  forcing  Carrot :  perfect  in  .shape  and  quality. 

Sealed  loz.  Packets,  lOd.  each. 

CARROT.— J.  K.  King  &  Sons'  Reading  Prize¬ 
winner.  Intermediate.— The  largest  and  hand¬ 
somest  ;  grand  colour  and  quality  ;  fine  for  exhibition. 

Sealed  loz.  Packets,  lOd.  each. 

CABBAGE.— J  K.  King  &  Sons’  Reading  De¬ 
fiance. — Pronounced  by  all  who  have  grown  it  to  be 
the  best  Cabbage  in  cultivation.  Hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials  concur  in  this.  Sealed  1(  z.  Packets,  1/- each. 

CAULIFLOWER  — J.  K.  King  &  Sons’  Earliest 
'  of  AIL— The  earliest  in  cultivation ;  ready  to  cut  in 
two  months  from  time  of  sowing. 

Sealed  Packets,  1/-  and  1/6  each. 

CUCUMBER.— J.  K.  King  &  Sons’  Royal  San¬ 
dringham.— The  handsomest  in  cultivation  ;  splen¬ 
did  qu  diiv.  Sealed  Packets,  1/- each. 

COS  LETTUCE. -J.  K.  King  &  Sons’  Giant  Self 
Folding. —The  largest,  tnest  flavoured,  and  most 
crisp  in  cultivation  ;  grown  by  all  leading  gardeners. 

Sealed  Packets,  6d.  and  1/-  each. 

CABBAGE  LETTUCE. —  J.  K.  King  &  Sons’ 
Wonderful. — Very  large,  fine  flavour,  stands  well. 

Sealed  Packets,  6d.  and  1/-  each. 

LEEK.— J.  K.  King  &  Sons’  Prizetaker  Giant.— 
Tire  largest  and  handsomest ;  has  won  prizes  all  over 
the  kingdom.  Sealed  Packets,  1/- each. 

MELON.— J.  K.  King  &  Sons’  Eastern  Queen.— 
A  new  seedling  ;  rich  cream  coloured  flesh,  brilli.ant 
orange  skin ;  the  finest  flavoured  of  all  Melons ;  has 
beaten  other  well-known  kinds. 

Sealed  packets,  1/-  and  1/6  each. 

ONION.— J.  K.  King  &  Sons’  Exhibition  Globe.— 
The  largest,  handsomest  and  finest  flavoured  ;  grows 
2  to  31b.  in  weight.  Sealed  Packets,  1/-  and  1/6  each. 

parsley.  —  J.  K.  King  &  Sons’  Exquisite 
Curled.  —  The  finest  strain  in  the  world  ;  used 
almost  exclusively  in  London  markets. 

Sealed  Packets,  fid,  each. 

PARSNIP.  —  J.  K.  King  &  Sons’  Perfection 
Marrow. — For  flavour,  quality,  and  exhibition  un- 
bui  passed  by  any  other. 

Sealed  loz.  Packets.  8d.  each. 

TOMATO.--J.  K.  King  &  Sons’  Lord  Roberts.— 
Acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  Tomato  ever  introduced; 
splendid  shape  and  flavour,  and  most  productive. 

Vieie  testimonials.  Sealed  Packets,  1/-  and  1/6  each. 

All  Seeds  Free  by  Post  or  Railm 

Those  \^ho  prefer  making  their  own  selection  should  send 
for  John  K.  Kino  &  StiNs’ 

ILLUSTRATED  SPRING  CATALOGUE  for  1904. 

“One  of  the  handsomest  and  most  useful.”  . 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FRFIE. 


JOHN  K.  KING  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrant  to  H.M.  the  King, 

COGGESHALL  &  READING. 


MORE  'TUAN 

10,000 1 

PRIZES 


Have  been  awarded  to  tbe 
produce  of  JOHN  K.  KING 
and  SONS’  Seeds. 


No.  1234.— Voi..  XLVIII.,  Third  Series. 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  1904. 


Horticulture  and  Science. 


LOWLY  the  need  for  a  scientific 
department,  in  addition  to  those 
already  managed  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  is  being 
recognised  in  the  minds  of 
Fellows,  The  mention  of  science  is 
sufficient  to  cause  numbers  of  some¬ 
what  biassed  people  to  turn  with  scorn 
from  any  propositions  made  toward 
this  achievement.  With  these  we  plead  for  a 
little  greater  breadth  of  view,  a  more  open  mindj 
and,  if  possible,  support  in  this  time  of  need. 
But  let  it  be  immediately  understood  that  we 
desire  no  happy  hunting  ground  for  professors 
with  pet  theories,  but  equipment  for  the 
scientific  solution  of  difficulties  which  con¬ 
tinually  and  unceasingly  arise  around  the 
operations  of  practical  horticulturists. 

These  pages  have  made  modest  and  respect¬ 
ful  appeals  to  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  on  previous  occasions  for  the 
institution  of  a  museum  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  gardeners  aud  visitors  to  the  fortnightly 
exhibitions  in  Westminster,  in  which  collections 
of  typical  fruits,  of  garden  insects,  and  other 
things  could  be  set  ou  view.  Tbe  suggestions 
were  made  when  the  plans  for  tbe  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall  were  still  undecided  but  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  society,  and 
in  its  permanent  stability,  would  seem  to  be 
the  only  reasons  why  a  museum  was  not 
included  as  an  integral  part  of  that  much 
criticised  edifice. 

Though  there  are  numbers  who  try  to  regard 
tbe  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  localised 
to  London,  tbe  patriotic  horticulturist  will 
endeavour  ou  all  occasions  to  assert  for  it  a 
leading  power  as  his  one  aud  only  central  body 
for  tbe  British  Islands,  knowing  well  that 
centralisation  in  this  instance  furnishes  the 
craft  and  practitioners  of  horticulture  with 

•  See  Journal  of  HoriicuUnre  lor  December  4,  1902 


EADERS  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  luteresi 
intimations  of  Meetings,  (Jueiies,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  orticiaily  to  “  THE  EDITOR,” 

12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C. 
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Fcbruarry  18,  19C4. 


Nature-Study  in  Schools. 


an  authoritative  board  speaking  with  one  voice  for  the 
gardeners  of  the  nation. 

Through  the  mind’s  eye  we  see  twice  a  score  of  little 
garden  patches  in  the  counties  of  this  land,  each  with  a 
superintendent  engrossed  in  his  own  line  of  investigation, 
and  much  of  what  these  county  instructors  undertake  is  work 
of  scientific  value,  but  is  largely  lost  for  want  of  a  central 
channel  to  make  it  knowm.  A  Scientific  Committee  already 
exists  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  advise  its 
Fellows  in  matters  wdiere  science  alone  can  help.  It  is  but 
a  dream,  yet  the  day  may  dawn  Avhen  delegates  shall  come 
to  London  from  Cornwall  and  Cromarty  to  discuss  problems 
in  scientific  horticulture. 

In  the  United  States,  Avhere  the  people  are  practical  but 
not  poetical,  an  association  for  the  advancement  of  horticul- 
science  has  already  been  established.  The  member- 
ship  is  composed  of  the  horticulturists  of  the  experiment 
stations  throughout  the  Union,  and  this  association  holds 
meetings  in  connection  Avith  those  of  some  kindred  society. 
The  one  prime  object  is  to  more  fully  establish  horticulture 
on  a  scientific  basis  ;  and  from  the  recent  programme  of  the 
first  annual  convention,  the  members  have  demonstrated 
that  matters  for  useful  investigation  are  more  numerous 
than  are  men  for  the  Avork. 

The  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  not, 
so  far  as  Ave  are  aware,  solicited  a  monetary  grant  from  the 
lioard  of  Agriculture.  If  the  Board  of  Agriculture  cau 
grant  sums  of  £l,000  to  AAdiat  are  practically  private  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges,  in  return  for  making  trials  Avhich  may  be 
siiggested  by  the  Board,  surely  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  as  the  largest  horticultural  association  in  Great 
Britain,  has  an  excellent  right  to  a  portion  of  the  State 
money.  The  sum  of  £  1,000  (or  less)  for  one  year  Avould 
equip  the  necessary  laboratory  and  office,  and  the  work 
could  be  started  at  once.  What  the  nature  of  the  Avork 
might  be  would  entirely  depend  upon  resources  and  the 
number  of  assistants  the  director  might  have.  Whatever 
Avas  undertaken  Avould  have  for  its  aim  the  ameliorating  of 
the  gardeners’  calling,  and  the  lessening  of  losses  so 
numerous  in  gardening.  The  meteorological  statistics  kept 
at  Chiswick  for  forty  years  and  more  could  be  summarised, 
and  thus  add  a  quota  to  the  building  up  of  a  science  of 
meteorology.  That  the  Avork  is  not  insuperable  we  have 
evidence  in  Avhat  Mr  .Challis  is  noAv  engaged  on  at  Wilton — 
the  deducing  of  principles  from  records  kept  by  him  for 
forty-two  years. 

But  greater  work  than  this  Avould  lie  in  other  directions  : 
as  experimenting  with  plants  to  obtain  disease  resisters,  on 
similar  lines  to  the  Avork  of  Professor  Marshall  Ward  and 
his  assistants  at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere  ;  the  testing  of 
manures  and  insecticides  on  crops,  and  furnishing  official 
reports  on  them  ;  the  further  investigation  of  the  Mendelian 
laAv  in  heredity,  to  the  end  that  useable,  reliable  principles 
be  adduced  ;  and  generally  to  keep  in  touch  Avith  discoveries 
abroad  or  suggestions  at  home,  and  to  prove  the  one  and  try 
the  other  ere  stating  their  practical  A'alue  to  the  gardeners 
of  our  land. 

■ - - - »  I - - 

Specialisation  of  Parasitism. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnsean  Society  held  recently 
Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon  read  a  paper  entitled,  “  Further  Researches 
on  the  Specialisation  of  Parasitism  in  the  Erysiphacese,”  and  this 
was  illustrated  by  diagrams  throAAii  on  a  screen.  Mr.  Salmon 
iiad  adopted  a  novel  and  ingenions  method  of  illu.strating  his 
somewhat  complicated  series  of  experiments  and  results.  What 
he  had  done  Avas  to  sow  the  spores  of  Erysiphe  arundinacea  on 
the  leaves  of  a  number  of  species  of  Bromus,  and  had  recorded 
the  results.  It  Avas  shown  that  some  species  Avere  immuney 
others  Avere  resi.stive  to  a  large  extent ;  while  a  certain  number 
were  .infected  cA-ery  time.  In  some  ca.ses  a  resistive  Bromus 
became  a  prey  to  a  small  extent  to  spores  that  had  previously 
affected  a  neighbouring  species.  These  Avere  termed  breeding 
species  of  Bromus.  It  is  thought  that  resistive  race.s  might  be 
reared  from  data  obtained  through  such  experiments.  An  in¬ 
teresting  feature  AA’as  referred  to,  Avhere  the  larvae  of  a  dipterous 
insect  of  the  Hessian  fly  genus  had  been  found  feeding  on  the 
mycelium  of  the  ErA'siphe,  and  Prof.  Mar.shall  Ward,  Avho  spoke 
on  the  paper,  suggested  that  the  fly  of  this  species  might  po.s- 
sibly  puncture  the  Bromus  foliage,  and  thereby  make  an  opening 
for  infection,  which  might  not  otherAvise  occur. 


Now  that  a  return  to  more  rational  methods  in  education* 
has  become  possible  in  elementary  schools,  the  Board  of 
Education  is  very  Avisely  encouraging  the  study  of  Nature 
in  such  schools.  From  the  report  of  the  very  successful  con¬ 
ference  recently  held  at  Beverley  it  seems  that  the  difficulty 
at  present  is  knowinp'  how  to  set  about  the  Avork  in  the  most 
satisfactory  Avay.  Probably  had  time  alloAved,  valuable 
suggestions  would  have  come  from  some  of  the  teachers 
present,  many  of  Avhom  doubtless  Kafe  long  done  much 
work  on  the  lines  suggested  by,  some  of  the  speakers. 

This  article  embodies  the  vieAvs  of  one  Avho  has  taught 
— or  rather  along  Avith  his  pupils  has  studied — Nature  for ; 
many  years.  By  the  Avay.  Nature-Study  is  not  a  subject, 
to  be  taught  as  most  other  branches  of  learning  are. 
Methods  may  be  indicated,  but  in  the  studv  “  the  patient 
must  minister  to  himself,”  and  herein  lies  its  great  value 
in  the  school  curriculum.  I  take  it  that  the  great  object 
of  Nature-Study  in  schools  is  the  inculcation  of  a  love  of 
Nature  and  country  life.  If  this  be  not  attained,  valuable 
as  the  mental  training  it  affords  may  be,  the  chief  end  is 
lost.  This  being  so,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  subject  be  so  presented  to  the  children  in  a  manner 
to  attract  and  not  repel,  as  in  the  old  days  so  many  school 
subjects  did.  Granted  a  real  love  for  Nature,  keenness  and 
accuracy  of  obserAation  are  easily  instilled  in  the  minds  of 
the  young. 

Many  speakers  at  BeA^erley  seemed  to  put  Ainclue  stress 
on  the  alleged  fact  that  we  are  losing  our  powers  as  an 
observing  people.  It  is  a  great  question  whether  this  is 
really  so,  or  whether  our  powers  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  tendency  of  the  age,  simply  becoming  specialised  ;  for 
it  is  a  trite  saying  that  one  sees  only  Avhat  one  has  been 
trained— by  some  method  or  other — to  see.  Professor  Miall 
instanced  the  case  of  so  feAv  persons  having  observed  the 
number  and  colour  of  the  funnels  of  an  Atlantic  liner ;  a- 
matter  of  no  moment.  Had  he  examined  the  small  boy  on 
the  details  of  the  engines,  or  my  lady  on  the  details  of  her 
fellow-passengers’  raiment,  how  different  the  results  Avould 
have  been.  Keen.  hoAvever,  as  the  observing  powers  of 
childhood  undoubtedly  are  in  some  directions,  the  child,  as 
all  teachers  know,  rarely  distinguishes  between  what  is 
essential  and  Avhat  is  accidental  and  unimportant.  Nature- 
Study  is  eminently  useful  in  correcting  this  failing. 

Noav  Nature-Study,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  the 
study  of  Nature  and  not  the  study  of  books  of  natural 
history  with  Avhich  the  market  at  present  is  being  flooded. 
Neither  must  it  degenerate  into  a  series  of  scientific  object- 
lessons.  We  have  long  had  excellent  science  teaching 
which  has  served  its  purpose  in  mental  training,  though  not 
always  begetting  the  love  it  should  haA^e  done.  How  many 
young  ladies  hav-e  been  “taught  ”  botany  in  times  past  one 
hardly  likes  to  estimate  when  one  thinks  how  rare  it  is  'to 
find  a  lady  Avho  has  thereby  become  a  real  lover  of  Nature. 
Indeed,  the  formidable  nomenclature  and  dry  detail  has 
often  had  the  opposite  effect.  As  in  the  teaching  of 
languages  so  in  botany,  the  “  grammar  ”  has  been  taught 
before  the  inipil  had  any  material  needing  use  of  grammar.  It 
is  a  natural  law  of  development  that  practice  must  come 
before  theory,  and  empiricism  before  scientific  method. 

In  endeavouring  to  inculcate  a  love  of  Nature  the 
teacher  should  work  on  the  boy’s  two  innate  instincts — the 
love  of  sport  and  the  passion  "to  see  wheelsh.  go  Avound,’'^. 
Buckland,  a  type  of  character  which  teachers  should  ever 
have  in  mind,  traced  his  nowers  as  a  naturalist  largely  to- 
being  appointed  rat-catcher  at  Winchester,  and  many  other 
students  of  Nature  date  their  infatuation  for  her  from  their 
bird-nesting  days.  Only  in  days — let  us  hope  gone  for  ever 
— the  instincts  were  not  turned  into  the  right  channels,  so 
that  the  typical  Englishman  remarks,  “  Something  alive, 
kill  it!”  instinctively,  instead  of  “Something  alive,  let  us 
see  how  it  Avorks.” 

With  regard  to  i^lants,  it  is  certain  that  the  ordinary 
country  child  has  no  idea  they  do  “  Avork  ”  at  all.  Once 
get  him  interested  in  “the  wheels”  and  his  curiosity  in 
the  marvellous  adaptations  found  in  plant  life  is  insatiable. 

I  would  therefore  say  let  him  see  and  study  the  plant  as.; 
a  whole,  acting,  living  member  of  the  vegetable  world,  if' 
possible  growing  amongst  its  usual  associations'.  Lead  him 
to~see  why  this  has  entire,  that  cut-up 'leaves  ’;  this  "gayj ' 
that  inconspicuous  flowers  ;  this  a  climbing,'  that  a  prostrate- 
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stem  ;  why  this  leaf  is  hairy,  that  smooth  ;  and  let  him 
never  notice  a  characteristic  without  comparing  it  with 
similar  parts  of  other  plants,  and  trying  to  account  for  its 
presence.  From  such  observations  and  deductions  he  may 
then  be  led  to  study  the  nlant  in  greater  and  greater  detail, 
until  at  last,  though  probably  beyond  his  school  days,  he 
gets  down  to  its  anatomical  structure.  I  emnhasise  this 
because  there  is  a  tendency  to  begin  the  study  of  plant  life 
with  the  dissection  of  a  bean—  a  method  as  sensible  as 
beginning  “  the  proper  study  of  mankind  ”  wdth  a  dissection 
of  his  arm  or  brain. 

In  elementary  schools  the  greater  part  of  Nature-Study 
should  doubtless  be  confined  to  plants,  insects,  and  birds. 
Insects — as  for  their  arboreal  ancestors — have  an  undoubted 
attraction  for  small  boys,  and  as  their  capture  appeals  to 
his  love  of  sport  the  study  should  certainly  be  encouraged 
and  directed  on  right  lines,  great  care  being  taken  lest  he 
should  develop  into  a  mere  collector  of  butterflies  and 
moths,  against  which  Canon  Nolloth  lodged  a  timely  pro¬ 
test.  Rather  encourage  the  boy  to  make  a  small  collec¬ 
tion  of  type  insects  illustrating  the  various  orders,  and 
comparing  their  dillerent  structure  and  habits.  Especial 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  injurious  insects, 
for  w'here  is  the  farmer  who  knows  anything  of  their  habits 
except  at  the  time  when  they  commit  the  actual  damage  ? 
Only  lately  a  farmer  assured  us  the  same  fly  attacked  his 
Turnips  and  Mangolds. 

I  would  not  nut  much  emphasis  on  the  value  of  school 
gardens  as  aids  to  Nature-Study,  unless,  indeed,  it  were 
possible  to  have  them  in  large  towns  w'here  wild  plants  are 
unattainable.  Taken  as  a  whole,  garden  plants  are  much 
less  interesting  than  their  wild  relatives,  and  there  is  no 
country  school  whei’e  abundant  material  for  study  is  not 
available  wuthout  recourse  to  the  garden.  Besides,  in 
garden  work  one  is  tempted  to  forsake  the  study  of  Nature 
for  the  quest  of  the  “big  Gooseberry.” 

In  the  matter  of  birds,  not  very  much  can  be  done  in 
small  schools.  Birds  are  so  difficult  to  make  out,  and  so 
shy  of  approach,  that  it  is  onlv  the  commoner  varieties  that 
can  be  well  studied.  The  children  may,  however,  be  led  to 
collect  evidence  in  favour  of  or  against  birds  said  to  be 
inimical  to  the  farmers’  interests.  The  educational  value 
of  the  study  of  birds’  eggs  is  not  very  great,  and  probably 
the  study  of  either  eggs  or  nests  is  best  discouraged, 
bearing  in  mind  the  uneradicated  ancestral  instincts  still  in 
the  boys’  organisation. 

In  one  school  where  Nature-Study  takes  a  prominent 
place  in  the  curriculum  the  boys  hold  a  natural  history 
conversation  class  once  a  week.  Each  boy  brings  before 
the  meeting  any  observations  he  may  have  made,  and  the 
others  discuss  the  subjects  brought  forward.  Were  Pro¬ 
fessor  Miall  to  be  present  at  one  of  these  classes  he  would 
probably  see  reason  to  modify  his  opinions  as  to  the  non¬ 
observing  powders  of  the  young  rustic.  The  books  in  which 
the  observations  are  recorded  are  a  constant  source  of 
amusement  to  visitors,  w’ho  Vvould  be  still  more  amused  to 
hear  the  observations  stated  in  the  vernacular. 

To  introduce  Nature-Study  as  a  new  subject  into  schools 
the  teachers  themselves  must  first  be  interested,  and  the 
lines  once  indicated  thev  will,  as  they  have  always  done,  rise 
to  the  occasion.  Repayment  for  any  trouble  taken  will  be 
amply  made  in  the  greater  interest  added  to  country  life, 
which,  without  some  such  zest,  is  dull  indeed.  The  various 
county  councils  are  preparing  to  give  the  teachers  a  lead  if 
they  have  not  already  done  so,  and  the  magnificent  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Beverley  conference  shows  that  the  elementary 
teachers  are  prepared  to  throw  themselves  con  amore  into 
any  scheme  which  they  are  convinced  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  childreu  under  their  charge. — H.  S.,  Helmsley. 

American  People  not  Horticulturally  Inclined. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Boston  (Mas.s.)  Florists’  Club  Mr. 
Orpet  referred  to  the  wonderful  up-growing  of  the  spirit  of 
horticulture  in  the  Fnited  States  in  the  la.st  few  years,  and  con¬ 
gratulated  the  gardening  fraternity  on  the  revival,  which  means 
so  much  for  their  welfare.  The  American  people,  he  .said,  are 
not  yet  a  horticulturally  inclined  race,  hut  he  believed  the  time 
would  come  when  flowers  and  gardens  would  be  appreciated  there 
as  abroad.  He  referred  approvingly  to  the  study  of  plant  life 
in  the  public  schools,  and  expressed  liLs  conviction  that  the  more 
people  take  up  horticufiuro  as  a  hobby  or  pastime  the  happier 
they  will  bo. 


Professor  Sclilicti  on  British  Forestry.* 

(Continued  from  fufjc  01.) 


Ob.jects  of  Management. 

The  management  of  forests  depends  on  the  objects  which 
it  is  proposed  to  I’ealise.  It  i-ests  with  the  proprietor,  in 
so  far  as  his  choice  is  not  limited  by  the  laws  of  the  country, 
to  determine  in  each  case  what  these  objects  shall  be,  and 
it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  forester  to  see  that  they 
are  realised  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  in  the  most  economic 
manner.  Here  you  have  the  fundamental  principle  in  a 
nutshell.  In  these  islands  nearly  the  whole  of  the  wood¬ 
lands  belong  to  private  proprietors.  They  desire,  in  the 
majority  of  caseis,  to  have  the  woods  so  managed  that  they 
either  lend  themselves  to  landscape  beauty,  or  to  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  game,  or  to  the  production  of  a  particular  kind  of 
produce  required  in  the  management  of  estates.  Either 
one  or  more,  or  sometimes  all  these  objects,  have  to  be 
kept  in  view.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  economic  work¬ 
ing  is  sometimes  altogether  out  of  the  question,  or  at  any 
rate,  considerably  interfered  with.  And  yet,  even  in  such 
cases,  the  object  of  the  proprietor  may  be  realised,  and 
the  woods  can  be  made  to  yield,  if  not  a  full,  at  any  rate  a 
fair  return,  while  the  proprietor  must  put  down  any  defici¬ 
ency  in  the  return  against  his  pleasure,  or  against  shooting 
rents,  or  the  benefits  derived  by  the  rest  of  the  estate. 

Economic  Forestry. 

Where,  however,  the  manager  is  not  hampered  in  this 
way,  and  where  economic  forestry  is  aimed  at,  as  it  would 
generally  be  in  the  case  of  extended  afforestation  of  waste 
lands,  the  question  of  finance  would  stand  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  The  forester  must  decide  what  to  plant,  how  to 
plant,  and  how  to  treat  his  woods,  so  as  to  realise  the 
highest  possible  net  returns.  The  answers  to  all  these  ques¬ 
tions  involve  practically  a  treatise  on  sjdviculture  and  forest 
management,  which  your  professor  will  no  doubt  propound 
to  you.  On  this  occasion  I  can  only  offer  a  few  general 
remarks.  The  financial  results  may  be  said  to  depend 
chiefly  on  (1)  the  soil  you  have  to  deal  with,  (2)  the  average 
annual  production  of  the  several  species,  (3)  the  value  per 
cubic  foot  of  timber,  (4)  the  cost  of  planting  and  subsequent 
treatment,  (5)  the  degree  to  which  the  trees  are  exposed  to 
injury,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
money  invested  in  forestry. 

Rate  of  Interest. 

It  has  been  said  in  public  by  an  eminent  authority  “  that 
no  British  landowner  will  invest  money  in  forestry,  unless 
he  is  assured  of  4  per  cent,  on  his  money.”  But,  I  say,  is 
this  reasonable  1  What  other  investment  of  equal  security 
gives  4  per  cent,  in  these  days!  Why  should  forestry  be 
expected  to  give  a  higher  per  cent,  than  agriculture  1  Let 
us  consider  the  case  of  Consols  for  a  moment  ;  they  give 
nominally  22  per  cent.,  but  look  at  the  ups  and  dowms  which 
they  undergo.  A  few  years  ago  they  stood  at  112,  now  they 
are  quoted  at  88,  a  fall  which  represents  ten  years  interest. 
Such  fluctuations  do  not  occur  in  forestry.  Once  that 
industry  has  been  established  on  a  safe  basis,  it  yields  a 
steady  income,  and  the  capital  is  safe  from  anything  like 
the  fluctuations  to  which  Consols  are  subject.  In  my 
opinion,  forestry,  conducted  on  proper  lines,  offers  an 
investment  at  least  as  safe  as  Consols,  and  it  seems  to  me 
unreasonable  to  expect  more  than  2^  per  cent,  from  it. 
There  are  millions  of  acres  in  these  islands  fit  for  planting, 
which  are  valued  at  such  a  low  rate,  that  they  can  be  made, 
if  put  under  forest,  to  yield  steadily  2-|per  cent  and  more 
At  the  same  time,  I  must  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  all 
forest  operations  must  be  conducted  in  a  truly  economic 
manner.  Extravagance  has  no  place  in  forestry,  or  in 
agriculture  either. 

Soil. 

In  coming  to  the  question  of  soil  I  desire  to  impress 
upon  you  this  fundamental  rule;  “Never  attempt  to  plant 
a  species  which  is  not  thoroughly  suited  to  the  locality, 
that  is  to  say,  soil  and  climate.”  Every  disregard  of  this 
rule  is  likely  to  lead  to  financial  loss.  It  is  quite  astoni.sh- 
ing  how  often  this  rule  is  sinned  against.  Sometimes  the 
planter  has  not  sufficient  understanding  of  what  isj^he 

*  Au  aildrftw  at  the  Royal  Agticiiltural  C»  liege.  Ciienee.st;r,  reprinteil  from 
Ihe  “North  15  itlsh  Agi iculuirist.  ’ 
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species  most  likely  to  thrive  best  in  a  given  case.  This 
shortcoming  must  be  met  by  proper  instruction,  such  as 
you  will,  henceforth,  no  doubt  receive  at  this  college.  In 
other  cases  the  planter  has  developed  a  fancy  for  a  certain 
species,  and  he  proceeds  to  plant  it  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  This  is  a  most  disastrous  failing,  which  the 
forester  must  combat  with  all  his  might.  The  subject  must 
be  approached  with  an  open  mind,  and  all  personal  fancies 
must  be  absolutely  put  on  one  side.  No  doubt  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  right  species  is  a  very  difficult  task,  and  the 
subject  must  be  studied  in  detail.  As  a  general  proposi¬ 
tion.  it  may  be  said  that  “  heavy  soils  are  better  adapted 
for  broad-leaved  species,  and  lighter  soils  for  conifers.” 
This  rule  is,  however,  not  without  exception.  Spruce,  for 
instance,  does  very  well  on  heavy  soil.  There  is  a  medium 
class  of  soil,  which  I  shall  call  loam,  which  practically  suits 
any  of  our  forest  trees  ;  in  the  same  degree  as  you  proceed 
to  heavier  soils,  the  Conifers  retire,  and  vice  versa.  Again, 
some  species,  to  do  really  well,  require  a  fertile  soil,  like 
Sycamore,  Ash,  Oak,  and  Elm  ;  others  are  somewhat  less 
exacting,  like  Chestnut,  Beech,  and  Silver  Fir;  next  come 
Norway  Manle,  Lime,  Alder,  Larch,  and  Spruce  ;  less  exact¬ 
ing  again  Willows,  Poplars,  Birch,  Weymouth  Pine,  Scotch 
and  Austrian  Pine.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
points  to  be  considered,  and  the  forester  must  make  his 
choice  accordingly. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Book  Notices. 


"  Lawns.”  By  Sutton  and  Sons.  Price  Is. — An  admirable 
treatise  on  garden,  tennis,  bowling,  croquet,  putting,  and 
cricket  Lawns.  The  soil  and  its  preparation,  the  drainage  of 
the  land,  weed  .seeds  in  soil.s,  selection  of  seeds,  quantity  and 
sowing  of  seeds,  mowing,  rolling,  watering,  Ac.,  are  among.st 
the  features  of  the  book,  wliich  is  also  freely  illustrated.  It  is 
a  very  handy  and  useful  guide. 

”  Pictorial  Practical  Chrysanthemum  Culture.”  By 
Walter  P.  Wright.  (Cas.sell  and  Co.,  Limited).  Price  Is. — This 
is  the  latest  .addition  to  the  series  already  prodiTced  under  the 
same  authorship.  It  is  “  a  plain  guide,  describing  every  branch 
of  Chrysanthemum  growing.”  The  Bose  and  Chrysanthemum 
cultivators  are  certainly  not  forgotten  by  the  publishers  of 
books,  for  this  season  already  we  have  noticed  in  these  columns 
no  less  than  five  Chrysanthemum  books,  and  jirobably  as  many 
on  the  Ro.se.  The  one  now  before  us  is  well  illustrated,  and 
will  be  helpful. 

”  Chrysanthemums  and  How  to  Grow  Them  for  Exhibi¬ 
tion.”  By  .1.  B.Wroe.  (Collingridge,  148,  A klersgate  Street,  E.C.) 
Price  Is  net. — This  book  is  a  second  edition.  It  furnishes  in¬ 
structions  on  timing  and  stopping  for  northern  and  southern 
growers;  gives  selections  of  the  best  varieties  of  Japanese, 
incurved.  Anemone,  reflexed,  .and  pompon  varieties.  The  tables 
giving  data  about  the  stopping  .and  timing  of  a  large  number 
of  varieties  are  novel,  but  eminently  useful.  The  book  is 
illiLstrated. 

“  Roses  and  Their  Cultivation.”  By  T.  W.  Sanders. 
(Collingridge). ^ — This  book  is  in  stiff  green  binding,  and  is  freely 
illustrated  by  coloured  pictures,  half  tone  and  “line”  blocks. 
It  begins  by  de.scribing  types  of  Roses — Rosa  alba,  the  Ayrshire, 
the  Austrian  Briar,  the  Damask,  and  so  on — giving  short 
historical  notices  of  each,  and  describing  its  season  of  bloom  and 
the  soil  and  kind  of  treatment  it  requires.  Then  follow  chapters 
on  the  way  to  grow  Ro.ses,  selections  of  Roses,  manures,  propa¬ 
gation,  pests,  calendar  of  operations,  and  a  useful  glossary  of 
rosarians’  terms.  The  book  is  very  serviceable  for  young 
gardeners  and  amateurs  beginning  the  .study  of  Roses  and  their 
culture. 

Publications  Received. — The  Orchid  Review,  February, 
1904.  Contents  include  a  calend.ar  of  operations  tor  the  month  ; 
orchids  in  .season ;  orchids  twenty-five  years  ago ;  Vanda 
Hookeriana ;  Coelogyne  Day.an.a ;  history  of  orchid  cultivation  ; 
the  genus  Mystacidium,  and  many  notes  of  interest.  *  * 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Infor¬ 
mation.  Contents :  List  of  Staffs  in  Botanical  Departments  at 
home,  and  in  India  and  the  Colonies.  Price  4d.  *  *  Report 

of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ventilation  appointed  l)y  the  House 
of  Commons  (Blue  Book,  1903).  London:  Hickson,  Ward,  and 
Co.,  15,  Chiswell  Street,  E.C.  Price  Is.  *  *  Livies  de 

Sciences  (Books  of  Science).  Catalogue  general  et  bibliographic 
methodique.  Paris:  J.  B.  Baillie  et  Fils^  19,  Rue  Hautefeuille. 
*  *  Gartenflora,  February  1,  containing  coloured  plate  of 

Vriesia  p.sittaciiia,  Lindl.,  var.  Morreniana,  Morr.  *  *  Le 

Moniteur  d’ Horticulture,  February  10,  containing  plate  of 
Violet  Nouvelle  Souvenir  de  Jules  Joss  (a  large-flowered  purple 
tinted  variety). 


Dendrobium  Treacherianuni. 


At  the  present  time  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  in¬ 
conspicuous  and  also  rare  orchids.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the 
one  we  figure  is  not  seen  frequently,  and  when  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  staged  plants  of 
it  at  a  Drill  Hall  meeting,  great  attention  was  directed  to  theni. 
The  colour  of  the  sepals,  petals,  and  front  portion  of  the  lip 
is  rose,  shading  to  criurson  toward  the  throat  and  side  lobes. 
Each  raceme  be^ars  from  seven  to  ten  flowers. 

Ci:tural  Notes:  Aerides,  Vandas,  SaccolabiumF. 

Most  of  the  distichous-leaved  orchids,  such  as  Aerides, 
Vandas,  and  Saccolabiums,  get  bare  of  foliage  at  the  base  in 
course  of  time,  and  when  in  this  condition  they  cannot  bo 
described  as  beautiful  objects,  especially  when  out  of  bloom. 
They  may  be  much  improved  by  lowering  them  in  their  pots  or 
baskets,  'first  cutting  off  the  base  of  the  stems,  which  will  in 
many  cases  be  dead.  The  addition  of  new  sphagnum  higher  up 
the  stems  will  cause  the  emission  of  young  roots  in  plenty,  and 
greatly  enhance  the  beauty  and  health  of  the  plants.  Ample 
warmth,  a  little  extra  atmospheric  moisture,  and,  if  the  weather 
is  bright,  a  slight  shade,  are  necessary  to  give  the  plants  a 
cliance  of  re-establishing  themselves. 

Then,  many  of  the  ordinary  specimens  not  requiring  such 
drastic  treatment  a.s  the  above,  will  be  benefited  by  the  removal 
of  a  little  of  the  old  decayed  moss  and  the  addition  of  new. 
Although  it  is  usual  in  some  collections  to  go  through  all  this 
section  at  this  time  of  year,  it  is  not  really  good  practice.  The 
best  method  is  to  take  each  species,  or  group  of  species,  and 
attend  to  them  in  order  of  rooting.  Aerides  ocloratum  and  its 
varieties,  A.  Fieldingi,  and  Vanda  suavis  are  among  the  earlier 
ones  to  commence  rooting,  Vanda  Ccerulea  occurring  to  mind  as 
one  that  does  not  need  attention  until  later. 

All  these  plants  rvill  need  great  care  in  watering  for  some 
time  yet,  especially  large,  bulky  specimens  that  have  necessarily 
a  good  deal  of  moss  about  the  roots.  If  this  becomes  overmoist, 
the  roots  perish,  this  incidentally  being  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  described  above.  It  is  yet 
too  early  to  commence  operations  ivith  the  Phalanmpses;  not 
but  that  they  often  root  early  in  the  season,  but  a  difficulty  will 
be  found  in  'keeping  up  a  suitable  atmosphere  afterwards,  while 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  the  fog  evil  has  yet  to  be 
feared. 

Cattleya  Trianse  is  one  of  the  showiest  and  most  popular 
species  now  in  flower.  If  any  signs  of  weakness  or  shrivelling 
of  the  pseudo-bulb  takes  place,  the  flowers  must  be  removed 
and  the  roots  afforded  more  water  than  they  have  lately  been 
having.  But  this  will  only  occur  on  w’eak  or  badly  established 
specimens,  healthy  plants  easily  standing  the  strain  of  flower¬ 
ing.  All  the  flowering  .specimens,  whether  of  this  species,  t  . 
Percivaliana,  ('-.  Mendeli,  or  others,  should  be  grouped  together 
in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house,  or  in  the  flowering  house.  A 
little  shade  should  be  provided,  as  when  the  sun  bursts  through 
after  a  dull  time  the  delicate  texture  of  the  flowers  renders 
them  very  liable  to  injury. — H.  R.  R. 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 


Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.’s  Primulas. 

An  annual  visit  to  the  Forest  Hill  nursery  of  Messrs.  James 
Carter  and  Co.  is  always  of  interest,  as  they  cultivate  Chinese 
Pl'iniulas  to  the  extent  of  between  G, 000  and  7,000.  The  want  of 
favourable  w’eather  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  growers  to  pio- 
duce  sturdy  plants,  and  the  pollenating  of  the  flowers  has  been 
less  satisfactory  than  they  could  have  desired.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  excellent  show  of  flowers,  and  Messrs.  Carter  have  some 
really  fine  varieties.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  their  Princess 
Mayj  a  variety  with  large  and  beautiful  soft  pink  flowers— Apple, 
blossom  pink.  Ro.se  Queen  is  freer  than  the  foregoing,  but  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  iialer,  and  it  is  not  so  sturdy.  The  former 
is,  perhaps,  more  generally  preferable.  From  pink  to  salmon 
pink  is  not  a  far  cry,  and  in  Prince  of  Wales  we  have  a  charming 
Primula  of  that  shade.  The  flowers  are  semi-double,  of  good 
form  and  size,  freely  borne,  and  the  robust  foliage  is  of  the 
“palm”  type.  Whites  are  represented  by  King  Edward,  which 
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was  Sent  out  thi.s  year,  and  is  a  double  with  heavily  fringed 
corolla.  In  this  respect  it  is  very  distinctive,  and  the  flowers 
are  large,  well  formed,  and  thrown  well  above  the  foliage. 
Holborn  Queen  (fern-leaved)  is  a  good  variety  for  continuous 
blooming,  for  it  pos.sesses  the  habit  of  throwing  up  tier  after  tier 
of  its  snowy  blossonis.  Fern-leaved  Elaine  was  poticed  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  sturdy,  with  pure  white  blossom.s  of  excellent  form  ;  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  best  whites.  And  Elaine  Improved  must 
be  referred  to  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise,  for  finer  trusses  of 
large,  pure  white  flowers,  plus  a  good  vigorous  habit,  would  be 
hard  to  find.  It  is  a  cross  between  one  called  the  Bouquet  (on 
account  of  the  corollary  growth  of  .small  foliage  beneath  the 
inflorescences)  and  the  ordinary  or  original  Elaine.  Lastly 
amongst  whites  one  must  just  name  the  double  Snowflake,  which 
was  recommended  for  cutting  purposes,  as  well  as  for  u.se  in  the 
conservatory.  It  is  rather  a  weak  grower  at  the  start,  but  later 
on  it  develops  handsome  plants,  and  two-years-old  specimens  are 
said  to  be  better  than  the  first  year  seedlings. 

Coming  to  scarlets,  the  varieties  of  this  colour  are  naturally 
limited,  but  Carter’s  Double  Scarlet  well  deserves  the  name.  It 
is  a  very  thrifty  grower,  and  furnishes  a  bright  little  subject  for 
the  present  season  of  the  year.  Crimson  King,  a  single,  is  also 
dwarf,  sturdy,  free,  and  intensely  rich  in  colour.  Towards  the 
€‘ye  it  gets  dark  blood-red,  but  the  edges  are  livid  scarlet.  Even 
more  floriferous,  we  should  say,  is  Carter’s  Crimson,  which  is  a 
well  marked  and  commendable  variety  in  more  points  than  one. 

Has  the  true  blue  still  to.be  found?  The  growers  and  cross¬ 
breeders  are  working  very  close  to  the  goal,  and  though  Holborn 
Blue  is  really  a  lavender  blue  it  is  a  delightful  subject,  and  one 
we  hope  will  be  welcomed  in  gardens.  Of  course,  there  are  other 
blues  in  the  field,  and  the  best  will  make  its  mark  in  time. 
Holborn  Magenta  furnishes  yet  another  shade  of  colour,  and  this 
particular  variety  had  been  blooming  for  three  or  four  week.s 
prior  to  February  4.  Lilac  Queen — which,  however,  is  decidedly 
purplish-lilac — is  a  good  semi-double  flower,  with  heavy  trusses 
of  its  very  pleasing  flowers.  It  is  an  excellent  sort,  and  quite  one 
of  the  best. 

The  variety  named  Stellate  Pink  is  lilac-mauve  as  seen  at 
Forest  Hill,  and  a  beautifully  graceful  subject  for  the  floral 
decorator.  It  seemed  to  be  such  a  kind  as  ladies  would  particu¬ 
larly  delight  in.  And  in  conclusion  one  must  not  omit  the  sweet 
and  warm-coloured  Holborn  Salmon,  with  trusses  well  thrown 
up,  and  Ruby,  with  very  large  flowers,  heavy  tru.sses,  and  a  sturdy 
habit  of  growth.  If  we  were  left  to  choose  eight  they  would  be  : 
Princess  May,  Prince  of  Wales,  Elaine  Improved,  Lilac  Queen, 
Holborn  Blue,  Holborn  Salmon,  Double  Scarlet,  and  Rose  Queen. 

Primulas  at  Reading. 

So  far  back  as  1862  an  award  of  merit  was  given  to  a  garden 
variety  of  the  Chinese  Primrose  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  and  A. 
Smith,  of  Dulwich.  The  next  award  in  sequence  was  also  given 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  (in  1869)  to  a  single  white 
with  dark  flower  stems,  and  the  first  mention  of  blues  is  recorded 
for  the  year  1882,  when  a  variety  from  the  German  type  then 
introduced  received  a  certificate.  Since  then  very  few  certifi¬ 
cates  have  been  given,  but  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  received  an 
award  of  merit  two  years  ago  for  their  handsome  Duchess. 
This  and  its  forms  are  characteri.s'ed  by  a  bright  colour-zone 
around  the  eye,  while  the  flowers  are  large  and  bold. 

The  crosses  made  at  Reading  are  effected  and  recorded  with 
scientific  accuracy,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  W.  Bateson,  F.R.S., 
relies  on  the  work  here  attempted  is  surely  a  great  testimonial 
to  the  firm.  For  five  years  past  Mr.  Bateson  has  visited  Read¬ 
ing,  with  book  in  hand,  in  order  to  further  trace  the  problems 
of  heredity  as  evidenced  by  these  humble  plants,  to  the  end 
that  the  Mendelian  hypothesis  may  be  tested,  and  that  laws 
may  be  deduced  which  will  idtimately  be  of  practical  value  to 
gardeners  and  cross-breeders.  Mr.  Bateson,  by  the  way,  is  to 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  heredity  to>-night,  at  the  Linnsean 
Society’s  meeting,  Burlington  House. 

Coming  to  the  Reading  collection  as  it  was  a  week  ago,  we 
find  that  enormous  quantities  are  cultivated,  and  as  all  are 
secured  in  flower  at  one  time,  the  display  in  the  long  ranges  of 
recently  erected  houses  is  exceedingly  rich  and  varied.  Fully 
13,00(1  plants  are  grown.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  issue  for 
February  12  last  year  that  there  are  six  to  eight  different 
■“types”  of  Primulas,  the  variations  occurring  (1)  in  the  foliage, 
and  (2)  in  the  flowers ;  and  .some  varieties,  such  as  Snowdrift 
and  Royal  White,  have  a  palm-leavtyl  and  a  fern-leaved  type. 
Altogether,  the  number  of  select  varieties  is  from  thirty-five  to 
forty,  but  those  who  do  not  care  for  named  kinds  can  obtain 
excellent  mixed  collections. 

The  Star  Primulas  will  long  remain  favourites,  because  of 
their  grace  and  floriferousness.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  have 
varieties  of  tliis  section  in  colours,  carmine,  pink,  white,  and 
blue,  bearing  such  simple  explanatory  names  as  Carmine  Star, 
Blue  Star,  Ruby  Star,  and  so  on.  In  time  there  are  hopes  of 
adding  a  soft  cream  yellow  to  the  list.  Quito  the  most  popular 
white  is  the  older  White  Star. 

The  same  style  of  nomenclature  is  adhered  to  for  the  giant- 


flowered  kinds,  that  is,  the  strain  of  Ciiinese  Primulas  with  the 
largest  and  finest  flowers  and  trusses.  The  best  of  the  selections 
here  would  be  Giant  CVimson,  Giant  Terracotta,  Giant  White, 
Giant  Pink,  Giant  Pearl  (one  of  the  most  reliable  of  all),  Reading 
Blue,  and  Improved  Reaejing  Blue.  There  is  a  light,  pretty  blue, 
(a  grey-blue)  named  Cambridge  Blue,  and  also  a  Double  Blue, 
which  seemed  a  mo.st  satisfactory  and  handsome  plant.  But 
doubles  are  not  confined  to  this  colour;  there  are  Double  White, 
with  dark  leafstalks;  Double  Salmon,  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
loveliest  of  all ;  and  Improved  Double  Scarlet,  a  real  crimson 
scarlet. 

The  Duchess  has  received  .such  a  call  that  large  numbers 
of  plants  are  cultivated,  and  it  certainly  de.serves  the  recom¬ 
mendations  we  gave  it  on  its  first  appearance. 

So  far  we  have  not  named  Brilliant  Rose,  a  bright  magenta  ■ 
crimson,  as  it  appeared ;  and  Royal  Queen,  with  soft  shell  pink 
flowei’s  and  fern-leaved  type  of  foliage.  This  well  deserves  a 
special  note,  and  the  same  applies  to  Pink  Beauty,  a  double,  with 
white  ground  splashed  with  salmon.  These  speckled  doubles 
have  been  “  thrown  ”  by  Double  Scarlet.  The  latter,  by  the 
way,  is  the  finest  thing  in  scarlets. 

In  the  foregoing,  then,  there  are  named  the  choicest  of  the 
Reading  Primulas,  and  each  has  merits  of  its  own.  Whenever 


possible,  growers  ought  to  pay  a  personal  visit  to  tho  nurseries, 
where  every  courte.sy  will  assuredly  be  paid  to  them. 

The  Cyclamens  are  not  .so  numerous  by  a  long  way,  but  the 
Giant  White,  Giant  Butterfly,  the  Vulcan,  and  Giant  V^ulcan 
(which  latter,  howe\mr,  is  not  so  free  as  the  smaller  one,  a  law 
tliat  runs  through  most  of  the  varieties  of  both  Primulas  and 
Cyclamens). 

Messrs.  Sutton  have  a  “  double  ”  pink  Cyclamen,  but  it  is 
not  a  gem.  The  segments  are  ten  in  number  instead  of  five. 
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Then  there  is  the  frilled  type,  which  i.s  beautiful  from  certain 
positions,  and  may  commend  itself  to  some.  The  shape  is 
.somewhat  of  the  shuttlecock  arrangement.  This  form  can  be 
liad  in  three  colours,  namely,  white,  rose,  and  purple.  The 
papilio  form  is  also  re*  .'esented. 

Others  of  Giant  st/.  an  are  Crimson  and  Cherry  Red.  Giant 
Pink  is  a  large  form  -^.f  Salmon  Queen — a  pretty  C^yclamen  this 
- — and  w'hich  in  turn  is  lighter  than  Salmon  King.  Giant  Rose 
is  a  pale  lilac  rose.  Phcenix  is  not  quite  so  dark  as  Vulcan. 
These,  then,  represent  the  variations  so  far.  The  next  step  is 
to  develop  a  Picotee-edged  section,  and  the  plants  are  already 
under  observation.  Notwithstanding  dull  skies  and  unfavourable 
weather,  the  Reading  Primulas  were  exemplary  models  of  cul¬ 
ture  from  first  to  last.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
points  to  the  visitor  is  the  wonderful  evenness  and  liigh  excel¬ 
lence  from  end  to  end  of  13,000  odd  seed-bearers. — Wandering 
Willie. 

- - 


Royal  Caledonian  Horticnltural  Society. 

List  of  Committees. 


I.  Committees  of  the  Council. 

Finance  Committee  :  Duties. — To  have  charge  of  all  matters 
of  finance,  including  arrangements  for  admission  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  meetings,  the  fixing  of  rates  of  admission  and  sale  of 
tickets,  and  payment  on  entrance. 

W.  H.  Massie,  1,  AVaterloo  Place  (Convener). 

I).  AV.  Thomson,  113,  George  Street. 

Lieut. -C'Ol.  Campbell,  30,  AVaterloo  Place. 

J.  W.  MTlattie,  City  Chambers. 

John  Methven,  15,  Princes  Street. 

A.  1).  Mackenzie,  14,  Greenhill  Park. 

Exhibition  and  Judges  Committee:  JJafies.— To  have  charge, 
of  the  preparation  of  the  schedule  of  prizes,  and  of  all  arrange¬ 
ments  for  conducting  the  exhibitions  and  meetings,  including 
the  letting  and  allocation  of  space,  arrangement  of  exhibits, 
superintendence  of  judging,  lighting  and  cleaning,  hours  of 
admission,  music,  closing  of  the  shows  and  removal  of  exhibits, 
railway  arrangements  and  advertising. 

J.  AV.  M'Hattie,  City  Chambers  (Convener). 

AA".  H.  Massie,  1,  Waterloo  Place. 

James  AATiytock,  Dalkeith  Gardens,  Dalkeith. 

AAhn.  Smith,  Oxenfoord  Castle  Gardens,  Dalkeith. 

J.  C.  Fraser,  Comely  Bank  Nurseries. 

A.  D.  Richardson,  7,  West  Catherine  Place. 

Jas.  Grieve,  Redbraes  Nurseries. 

D.  Kidd,  Carberry  Tower  Gardens,  Inveresk. 

II.  Committees  of  the  Society. 

I.  Fruit  and  A'egetable  Committee  :  Duties. — To  examine  and 
report  to  the  council  on  the  merits  and  qualities'  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  exhibited  at  the  society’s  shows  and  meetings, 
particularly  with  a  view  to  encourage  lugher  cultivation,  and 
the  introduction  of  new  and  rare  kinds  and  improved  varieties. 

Alackinnon,  G.,  The  Gardens,  Melville  Castle,  Lasswade  (Con¬ 
vener). 

Buchanan,  Charles,  The  Gardens,  Penicuik  House,  Penicuik. 
Cairns,  John,  The  Gardens,  The  Hirsel,  Coldstream. 

Cairns,  Richard,  The  Gardens,  Balruddery,  Dundee. 

Calderhead,  David,  Tweed  A^'ineyards,  Clovenfords. 

Cook,  Thomas,  The  Gardens,  Sandringham. 

Crosbie,  Alex.,  Tlie  Gardens,  Buchanan  Castle,  Drymen. 

Day,  James,  The  Gardens,  Galloway  House,  Garliestown. 
Douglas,  John,  Easter  Duddingston,  Portobello. 

Forbes,  James,  Overtoun  Gardens,  Dumbarton. 

Hamilton,  James,  The  Gardens,  Manderston,  Duns. 

Hay,  T.,  The  Gardeirs,  Hopetoun,  S.  Queensferry. 

Henderson,  AV.,  Balbirnie  Gardens,  Markinch. 

Inglis,  D.,  The  Gardens,  Drumlanrig  Castle,  Thornhill. 

Kirk,  Alexander,  The  Gardens,  Norwood,  Alloa. 

Lunt,  Thomas,  The  Gardens,  Ardgowan,  Inverkip. 

M'Bean,  Donald,  The  Gardens,  Craigends  Castle,  Johnstone. 
Maegregor,  Jas.,  The  Gardens,  Mentmore. 

Mackinnon.  Alex.,  The  Gardens,  Scone  Palace,  Perth. 

APLaren,  John,  Ballincrieff,  Longniddry. 

Afelvillc,  David,  The  Gardens,  Elliston,  St.  Boswells. 

Murraj*,  D.,'  The  Gardens,  Culzean  Castle,  Maybole. 

Smith,  James  F.,  The  Gardens,  Cullen  House,  Cullen. 

Stewart,  Charles,  Eskgrove,  Inveresk. 

Thomson,  David,  Fernbank,  Dalkeith. 

Trou]),  AAh.  The  Gardens,  Castlemilk,  Lockerbie. 

AAh'bstor,  Charles.  The  Gardens,  Gordon  Castle,  Fochabers. 
AA'illiamson,  AA".,  14,  liyre  Crescent. 

AV  ilson,  Thomas,  The  Gardens,  Glamis  Castle,  Forfar. 

AA’ocdcock,  R.,  Archcrfield  Gardens,  Dirleton. 


II.  Floral  Committee  :  Duties. — To  judge  improvements  in 
plants  and  flowers. 

AVhytock,  James,  Dalkeith  Gardens,  Dalkeith  (Convener). 
Brooman-AVhite,  R.,  Ardarroch,  Garelochhead. 

Brotherston,  R.  P.,  The  Gardens,  Tyninghame. 

Campbell,  AI.,  Auchinraith  Nurseries,  Blantyre. 

Cocker,  William,  Springhill  Nurseries,  Aberdeen. 

Croll,  David,  Nurseryman,  Dundee. 

Cummins,  G.  AV.,  Florist,  Mablethorpe,  Lines. 

Cuthbertson,  M.,  Nurseryman,  Rothesay. 

Cuthbertson,  Win.,  Nurseryman,  Rothesay. 

Dickson,  Hugh,  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast. 

Forbes,  John,  Nurseryman,  Hawick. 

Fraser,  P.  Neill,  Rockville,  Alurrayfleld. 

Harrow,  Robert,  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh. 

Hogg,  Thos.,  The  Gardens,  AVoodside,  Paisley. 

Lindsay,  Robert,  Kaimes  Lodge,  Alurrayfield. 

Lunt,  Thomas,  The  Gardens,  Keir,  Dunblane. 

MTntyre,  Malcolm,  Gardens,  The  Glen,  Innerleithen. 

AI'Kenzie,  Alex.,  AA^arriston  Nurseries,  Edinburgh. 

Mackinnon,  John,  The  Gardens,  Terregles,  Dumfries. 
Mackinnon,  Wm.,  144,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Alather,  R.  A^.,  Kelso. 

Melville,  D.,  The  Gardens,  Dunrobin  Castle,  GoLspie. 
Newbigging,  John,  Nurseries,  Dumfries. 

Paterson,  John,  The  Gardens,  Salton  Hall,  Pencaitland. 

Pirie,  W.,  The  Gardens,  Dalhousie  Castle,  Bonnyrigg. 

Sharp,  AVilliam,  The  Gai’dens,  Freelands,  Perth. 

Simp, son,  AVm.,  The  Gardens,  AVemyss  Castle,  Fife. 

Sinclair,  George,  East  Linton,  Prestonkirk. 

Smellie,  John,  Busby. 

Smith,  Thos.,  Nurseries,  Stranraer. 

Street,  Charles,  The  Gardens,  Floors  Castle,  Kehso. 

Urquhart,  F.,  The  Gardens,  Pre.stonhall,  Dalkeith. 

Whitton,  James,  Superintendent  of  Public  Parks,  Glasgow. 
Wood,  Geo.,  Oswald  House  Gardens,  Oswald  Road. 

AVright,  AA’m.,  The  Gardens,  Taymouth  Castle,  Aberfeldy. 

HI.  Scientific  Committee  ;  Duties. — To  examine  and  report 
on  all  matters  of  scientific  interest  or  importance  that  may  be 
brought  under  their  notice  at  the  society’s  exhibitions  or  meet¬ 
ings,  or  otherwise  in  connection  with  the  objects  of  the 
society. 

Fraser,  P.  Neill,  Rockville,  Alurrayfield  (Convener). 

Arnott,  Samuel,  Rosedene,  Carsethorn,  by  Dumfries. 

Bailey,  Col.  F.,  7,  Drummond  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Boyd,  Wm.  B.,  Faldonside,  Melrose. 

Buchanan  James,  Oswald  House,  Edinburgh. 

Ferguson,  R.  C.  Alunro,  Raith,  Kirkcaldy. 

Geddes,  Professor  Patrick,  14,  Ramsay  (jardens,  Edinburgh. 
Grieve,  Symington,  11,  Lauder  Road,  Edinburgh. 

Macdougall,  R.  Stewart,  AI.A.,  D.Sc.,  Archibald  Place,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Masters,  Maxwell  T.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Mount  Avenue,  Ealing,  W. 
Maxwell,  Sir  Herbert,  Bart,  of  Alonreith,  AA'igtownshire. 

Paul,  Rev.  David,  AI.A.,  LL.D.,  Carridale,  Fountainhall  Road, 
Edinburgh . 

Smith,  Dr.  Wm.  G.,  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 

Sprague,  Thos.  Bond,  LL.D.,  29,  Buckingham  Terrace,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Trail,  James  W.  H.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Aberdeen. 

AVatson,  Wm.,  M.D.,  The  Lea,  Corstorphine. 

Wilson,  John  H.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  South  Street,  St.  Andrews. 


Plant  Notes. 


New  American  Carnations. 

The  following  new  varieties  have  been  registered  by  John  E.' 
Haines,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  :  Juno,  a  bright  scarlet,  in  size  3in  and 
over,  with  well  formed  flower,  which  is  fragrant  and  does  not 
burst  the  calyx ;  stem  long  and  strong,  a  free  bloomer  from 
September  to  June,  and  a  rapid  grower.  Imperial,  a  pink  varie¬ 
gated,  stems  from  30in  to  36in  long,  size  of  flower  J-^in,  a  free 
bloomer  with  hardy  growth  ;  blooms  from  September  to  June. 

Edelweiss. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  enough  with  the  name  of  Edelweiss, 
which  is  still  associated  in  the  minds  of  too  many  with  inacces¬ 
sible  mountains,  dangerous  ascents,  and  fatalities  which  have 
befallen  the  rash  and  foolhardy  ones  who  have  risked  and  lost 
their  lives  in  seeking  to  gather  this  plant.  It  has  about  it  the 
halo  of  romance,  for  have  not  many  Swiss  lovers  dared  much  to 
gather  the  Edelweiss  to  prove  their  devotion  and  bravery  to 
the  maiden  of  their  hearts?  But  we  have  no  need  to  risk  our 
lives  in  search  for  the  Edelweiss,  for  all  who  have  a  garden 
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to  possess  it  need  only  sow  some  seeds  in  spring  in  a  cold 
trame  or  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  to  give  the  seedlings  the 
ordinary  attention  of  other  perennial  flowers  when  in  a  young 
state.  Then,  when  the  plants  have  reached  a  stage  of  size 
at  which  they  may  be  safely  trusted  to  look  after  themselves 
with  a  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  they  may 
be  planted  out  on  a  dry  and  sunny  rockery,  or  on  a  raised  border, 
if  in  light  soil  with  a  little  limestone  about  the  plant.  The 
plant  itself  is  not  showy,  but  withal  it  is  pretty.  Its 
botanical  name  is  Gnaphalium  or  Leontopodium  alpinum,  and 
it  belongs  to  the  composite  family.  It  grows  only  a  few  inches 
high,  and  is  prized  greatly  because  of  the  woolly  covering  of 
white  hairs  which  cover  the  whole  plant  and  the  large  white 
involucres  which  surround  the  small  and  rather  insignificant 
yellow  flowei-s.  If  the  plant  is  dried  it  is  almost  literally  what 
is  said  of  it  figuratively — everla.sting,  and  can  be  kept  for  years 
if  preserved  from  dust  and  damp.  In  wet  climates  it  is  just  as 
well  to  add,  it  is  advisable  to  screen  it  from  the  rains  of  winter 


Chrysanthemum,  General  Buller. 


by  a  sheet  of  glass,  a  slate,  or  a  piece  of  thin  wood  raised  a 
little  above  the  Edelweiss  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  air,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  throw  off  the  rain.  It  is  thoroughly  hardy 
and  perennial. — S.  A. 

Chrysanthemums  for  Decorative  Work. 

I  enclose  a  photo  of  a  spray  of  General  Buller  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  which  has  been  in  bloom  for  the  past  six  weeks,  carrying 
ten  flowers  on  the  spray,  besides  two  specimen  blooms.  I  think 
growers  ought  to  include  this  one  in  their  collections,  either  for 
market  or  private  use.  The  colour  is  a  very  telling  one,  and  the 
blooms  are  of  a  pleasing  size,  and,  grown  on  the  terminals,  it  is 
lovely.  A  few  varieties  besides  this  one  which  did  me  good 
service  in  the  past  season  are  Souvenir  d’Uno  Petito  Amie, 
Soleil  d’Octobre,  Frank  Willcox  (a  companion  to  Source  d’Or), 
and  the  lovely  type  Lilian  Bird,  also  Rayonnante,  all  grown  as 
bush  plants,  carrying  from  three  to  four  dozen  blooms.  I  think 
the  above  are  well  worth  growing  for  decorative  work.— 
J.  Towell,  The  Gardens,  Dunbarton,  Gilford,  Ireland. 

Jasminum  primulinum. 

This  is  a  great  object  of  interest  at  Gunnersbury  Park  just 
now  Resembling  in  liabit  J.  nudiflorum,  with  flowers  of  similar 
shape  and  colour  but  larger,  while  the  foliage  is  evergreen,  it 
may  yet,  to  use  the  words  of  Professor  Oliver,  “  be  regarded  as 
a  glorified  form  of  J.  nudiflorum.”  It  is  free  blooming,  tlie 
flowers  are  very  per.sistent,  and  hang  on  to  the  branches  till 
they  fade  It  is  a  yery  valuable  winter-flowering  plant  for  con¬ 
servatory  and  house  decoration,  and  will  no  doubt  become 
lar-cly  cult^ra'-cd  -  R.  D. 


Tropical  Plants  and  their  Treatment, 


Ill  the  whole  realm  of  gardening  probably  no  phase  of  work 
appeals  more  irresistibly  to  the  young  practitioner  than  the, 
culture  of  stove  plants.  Such,  at  least,  is  deduced  from  [la.st 
personal  experience  and  present  observation  of  our  gardeners  to 
be.  ’Midst  all  the  changeful  scenes  of  a  gardener’s  life  and 
they  are  many — it  is  not  infreciucntly  “off  with  the  old  love  and 
on  with  the  new,”  but  no  abatement  of  that  fascination  this 
subject  is  environed  with  has  ever  been  noticed,  and  in  spite  of 
fashion  or  of  fancy  we  have  here  attractions  which,  appari  iitlj', 
“age  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale.” 

The  recognised  importance  of  it  in  relation  to-  high-class 
gardening  provides  a  pertinent  excuse  for  this  preamble  to  a 
.subject  which  for  nearly  forty  years  has  enmeshed  the  writer 
witii  its  glamour;  and  in  looking  back  there  comes  from  afar 
off,  yet  clear  and  distinct  as  a  lighthouse  flash  over  troubled 
waters,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  griefs  surrounding 
flower  .show  feuds  fought  out  with  our  specim.'U  plants  on  tlu; 
battlefields  of  Stonewal Ishire.  There  we  of  the  bothy,  though 
not  .sharing  the  prize  money,  could  not  be  denied  our  (|Uota  of 
the  glory  of  success  or  the  depression  of  defeat.  Added  to  this 
the  high  tone  a  collection  of  well-grown  stove  plants  gives  to  a 
garden,  the  watchfulness,  care,  and  .skill  necessary  to  bring  them 
to  and  keep  them  in  perfection,  nO'  more  need  bo  said  for  the 
claims  this  phase  of  gardening  posse.sses ;  and  the  encomium 
passed  by  Dickens’s  immortal  IMrs.  Pipchin  on  Dr.  Blimber  s 
establishment,  “It’s  very  expensive,”  is  all  that  can  be  said 
against  it.  Few  will  deny  the  latter,  therefore  most  will  admit 
that  the  better  the  return  for  expense  incurred  the  greater  the 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  With  one  remark,  viz.,  that  the 
pre.sent  time  is  f/ic  time  to  commence  operations,  for  “ill-limed 
advice,  like  the  wrong  medicine,  is  nasty  to  take  and  sure  to 
disagree,”  and  an  apology  for  so  much  tuning  with  the  object  of 
strilung  a  chord  of  inspiration  amongst  cur  young  gardener'^, 
we  come  to 

The  Pl.vnt  Stove  and  Peopagation. 

The  size  or  form  of  the  house,  with  its  heating  and  v.  ntilating 
appliances,  although  of  the  first  importance,  is  probably,  perhaps 
unfortunately,  less  a  matter  of  our  concern  than  it  has  been  to- 
our  predecessors  who  were  concerned  in  and  responsible  for  its- 
erection.  Happy  is  the  man  who,  being  keenly  interested  in 
this  subject,  ha.s  all  he  wants  in  this  direction.  For  many  years 
it  was  the  writer’s  desire  to  have  a  propagating  house  for  this 
class  of  plants — one  after  his  own  heart  and  design — which  is 
now  an  fait  accompli  ;  but  it  came  late  in  life,  tliough  bettei- 
late  than  never,  for  it  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  stove  houx. 
proper.  The  propagating  house  in  question  is  a  low  span-roof 
with  heated  plunging  beds,  commanding  a  temperature  of  80deg 
to  90deg,  and  the  propagating  medium  (cocoa  fibre  refuse),  filling 
the  beds  to  a  foot  in  depth;  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  cuttings  of  stove  plants,  generally,  winch  do  not  root  in 
this  will  not  root  at  all,  added  to  the  clean,  expeditious,  and, 
all-round  satisfactory  manner  by  which  they  are  transfornu'd 
into  little  plants  ready  tor  potting  and  replunging  in  the  same 
material  to  give  them  a  proper  start  in  life. 

By  the  way,  a  trial  is  now  being  made  of  granulated  peat 
moss  litter  as  a  propagating  medium,  having  been  recommended 
as  superior  for  the  purpose;  but  of  that  more  anon.  In  any 
case  it  is  cheaper  than  the  fibre,  an  advantage  which  cannot  be 
overlooked,  considering  that  the  beds  have  to  be  wholly  or  partly 
renewed  annually.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  given  the 
tropical  heat  and  moisture  unintcrmittently  maintained,  cut¬ 
tings  of  .stove  plants  will  root  in  nearly  any  medium  that  may 
be  employed,  such  as  sawdust  or  rough  leaf  mould.  As  a  substi¬ 
tute,  or  "rather  makeshift,  for  the  propagating  pit  proper,  q 
warm  corner  of  the  ])lant  stove,  in  which  a  glazed  box  or  fraiui' 
can  be  placed  immediately  on  the  hot-water  pipes  answers  thq 
imrpose,  although  its  usefuliie.'s  is  restricted  to  its  size,  which, 
seldom  allows  for  replunging  youthful  plants  when  potted,  or 
hospital  treatment  for  the  sick.  Cuttings  of  Crotons,  Dracama.s, 
with  their  cut  up  stems  and  root  pieces,  Diefl'enbachias, 
Nepenthes,  and  all  the  variabilia  which  go  to  form  the  coP  -c- 
tion  and  keep  the  tropical  plant  hou.se  furnished,  arc'  now 
being  inserted — a  work  which  will  be  continued  throughout 
Febniary,  when  there  will  be  stock  galore  for  all  purpose^, 
and  to  spare. 

Anomalous  as  it  may  appear,  many  hardy  plants  of  a  shrubby 
nature  which  are  wholly  impatient  of  heat  may  be  propagated  liy 
this  method,  the  secret  of  after  success  being  the  gradual  inuring 
of  them  to  their  natural  conditions.  For  instance,  cuttings  of 
Tamarix  gallica  which  failed  to  root  under  cool  treatment  (piickly 
responded  to  the  genial  influence  of  the  hot  plunging  bed, 
sections  of  the  hard  wood  being  inserted,  rooted,  potted,  and 
gradually  hardened  off.  This  was  done  last  summer,  and  tin' 
plants,  now  two  feet  high,  are  growing  an  naturel  in  the  open. 
Leaves  of  the  Rex  Begonias  taken  off  now  and  laid  on  the  surface 
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of  the  plunging  material,  scoring  the  midribs  with  a  knife  at 
intervals,  will  give  a  host  of  attractive  little  plants  that  are 
especially  useful  from  a  decorative  point  of  view.— A.  N.  Old- 
head. 

(To  bs  continued  ) 

- - 

When  to  Plant. 


The  pitiless  rain,  which  seems  to  show  few  signs  of  with- 
holding  its  hand,  has  brought  the  soil  into  such  a  sodden 
condition  that  unless  a  change  comes  quickly  the  outlook  will 
be  serious  indeed  for  crops  generally,  and  in  gardens  the  early 
ones  in  particular.  Those  having  light  soils  to  deal  with  have 
a  considerable  advantage,  as  the  water  passes  thi'ough  it  so 
freely  that  after  a  couple  of  days  of  fine  weather  digging  may 
in  many  instances  be  proceeded  with,  and  a  light  forking  of  the 
soil  already  dug  brings  it — by  the  aid  of  a  few  hours’  sunshine — 
into  a  condition  suitable  for  sowing  such  early  crops  as  Pea.s 
ajid  Beans.  On  stiff  land,  however,  nothing  can  be  done  for  a 
while  with  any  prospect  of  success,  as  far  as  seed  sowing  is 
concerned. 

Such  adverse  conditipns  must  also  have  greatly  delayed  the 
work  of  planting  trees  and  shrubs,  and  undoubtedly  much 
remains  to  be  done  througliout  the  country  to  complete  such 
work  by  the  usual  time;  but  as  the  conditions  in  regard  to 
rainfall  are  so  exceptional  there  may  with  advantage  be  a 
departure  from  ordinary  practices  in  regard  to  planting. 
During  normal  seasons  the  great  disadvantage  of  late  planting 
is  that  the  trees  start  into  growth  before  they  have  many 
active  feeding  roots,  and  then  by  the  time  such  roots  have  been 
formed  dry  weather  sets  in,  and  very  little  progress,  can  be 
made,  even  if  the  trees  do  not  die  outright. 

This  season,  however,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  moisture  for 
months  to  come,  for  not  only  is  the  surface  soil  Avet,  but  as  the 
moisture  has  penetrated  to  the  subsoil  there  is  a  good  reserve 
capable  of  being  drawn  up  by  capillarity  in  times  of  need,  and 
with  good  surface  culture  ,  this  will  be  diffused  between  the 
particles  of  soil  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  rootlets.  Tho.se 
who  have  folloAved  the  excellent  practice  of  ordering  their 
trees  and  shrubs  early  for  delivery  in  autumn,  and  on  their 
arrival  have  “laid  them  in  by  the  heels,’’  will  at  this  sea.son 
find  them  bristling  with  young  rootlets,  and  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  spring  planting  in  moist  soil  will  often  equal  in  results 
autumn  planting.  In  fact,  autumn  planting,  after  very  dry 
summers,  sometimes  does  not  succeed  so  Avell  as  many  expect 
it  to,  simply  because  there  is  too  little  moisture  in  the  soil 
for  the  formation  of  young  rootlets,  and  hence  arise  the 
conflicting  statements  as  to  "  lic'ther  autumn  or  sining  planting 
is  the  better  plan. 

One  cultivator  may  plant  in  the  autumn  of  a  certain  year 
Avhen,  as  the  soil  .was  in  goqd  condition,  excellent  results  Avere 
obtained ;  another  may  plant  in  the  spring  in  a  different  year,. 
Avhen  the  soil  is  moist,  and' is  folloAved  by  a  Avet  summer,  and 
get  much  better  results  than  by  autumn  planting  in  a  previous 
season,  Avhen  the  soil  AVas  dry  at  planting  time,  and  the 
ensuing  summer  , a  hot  .one  .;  the  former  then  entertaining  the 
fixed  idea  that  autumn  .planting  is  //le  plan,  and  the  latter  is 
equally  certain  that  spring  is  the  better  time  to  plant,  the 
absence  of  a  Alice  diScrihiination  in  regard  to  circumstances 
preventing  either  frofn'  giving  a  really  sound  .iudgment.  The 
tAvo  Avet,  cold  springs  of  recent  years  have  taught  us  many 
things,  among  others  the  necessity  of  planting  main  crop 
Potatoes  later  than  during  the  usual  time  of  April,  and  this 
year’s  experience  Avill,  I  fancy,  shoAv  us  equally  clearly  that 
the  planting  of  trees  may  be  carried  on  AA’ith  success  till  the 
middle  or  end  of  March,  Avhen  suitable  conditions  prevail. 

Those  Avho  are  Avavering  betAveen  tAvo  opinions  as  to  Avhether 
they  should  plant  noAv  or  Avait  till  next  autumn  should  cer- 
tainl,y  take  steps  at  once,  order  the  necessaiy  trees,  and  have 
the  land  prepared  by  the  time  they  arrive,  so  that  they  may 
be  planted  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  conditions  AA'hich 
prevail  noAv  may  be  more  faAmuj’able  than  during  next  autumn, 
for  Avho  can  dispute  the  possibility  of  tAvo  Avet  summers  being 
folloAved  by  a  very  dry  one? 

With  regard  to  Roses.  February  has  long  been  a  favourite 
month  for  planting,  especially  in  the  case  of  Teas,  Avhich 
during  severe  Avinters  are  often  killed  outright  if  planted  in 
autumn  ;  H.P.’s,  and  other  hardy  varieties,  if  jilanted  noAv  and 
pruned  later  than  established  bushes,  Avill  supply  floAvers  at  a 
time  Avhen  Roses  ai:e  usually  scarce,  coming  as  they  do  after 
the  early  floAvers  on  established  plants  are  over,  and  before 
those  from  secondaiy  groAvths  have  been  ptoduced.  Much 
more  might  be  advanced  oil  the  aboAm  subject,  but  enough  has, 
I  think,  l)een  Avritten  to  shoAv  that  the  next  month  should  be 
a  time  of  hustling  activity  AA'liere  there  is  planting  to  be 
done. — H.  D. 


Feltham  Gardeners’  Society. 

IMr.  Spencer’s  paper  on  “Ferns”  having  been  postponed, 
a  paper  on  “Pruning”  Avas  read  by  the  hon.  secretary  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Feltham,  Bedfont,  and  HaiiAvorth  Horticultural 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  on  Wednesday,  February  10. 

The  Proposed  Gardeners’  Association. 

We  learn  that  a  further  meeting,  to  Avhich  anyone  interested 
in  the  aboA’e  subject  is  invited,  AA’ill  be  held  in  the  Horticultural 
Club  room.  Hotel  'Windsor,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  next, 
February  23,  at  2  p.m.,  AAhen  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
gardeners  appointed  at  the  December  meeting  Avill  be  presented. 
As  since  that  report  Avas  drafted  some  neAv  suggestions  have 
been  impoi'ted  into  the  matter,  and  these  may  be  advocated 
at  the  meeting,  a  bright  discussion  is  looked  for.  Generally 
Ave  are  informed  the  report  of  the  gardeners’  committee  is  not 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  an  association,  but  there  is  no 
telling  AA'hat,  after  all,  may  be  the  decision  of  the  meeting 
next  Tuesday. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Paines,  Binfield. 

A  meeting  of  the  Binfield  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual 
Improvement  Society  Avas  held  at  Crix  Cottage  Iron  Room  on 
Tuesday,  February  3,  Avhen  the  members  presented  the  hon. 
secretary  and  treasurer  (Mr.  E.  Paine,  of  Marchfield  Gardens) 
Avith  a  silver  sovereign  purse  containing  gold.  The  pui’se  Avas 
supplied  by  Mr.  Goreley,  of  Wokingham,  and  bore  a  suitable 
inscription.  Miss  A.  E.  Shaen,  of  Crix  Cottage,  made  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  and  said  a  feAv  appreciative  Avords  of  the  value  of 
Mr.  Paine’s  Avork  for  the  society.  The  chairman  (Mr.  Ashman, 
of  Billingbear  Gardens)  spoke  of  the  energy  Mr.  Paine  had 
shoAvn,  and  to  Avhich  the  success  of  the  association  Avas  mainly 
due.  Mr.  Paine  in  reply  thanked  the  members  for  the  hand¬ 
some  present.  A  “Question  Night”  folloAved,  and  proved  a 
pleasant  change  to  the  ordinary  “paper”  and  discussion. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  floAver  sIioav  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  Avill  be  held  on  Tuesday,  February  23,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  4  p.m.  A  lecture  by  Mr. 
R.  LeAvis  Castle,  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  experimental  gardens, 
on  “  Pomology,”  Avill  be  grten  at  3  o’clock.  At  a  genei’al  meeting 
of  the  society  held  on  Tuesday,  February  9,  eighty-nine  neAv 
FelloAvs  Avere  elected,  making  a  total  of  261  elected  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  *  *  The  prize'  of  £10  offered  by  the 

Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  the  best  essay 
on  cottage  and  allotment  gardening  has  been  AA'on  by  the  Motto 
“  Observe  and  Practice,”  Mr.  C.  Wakely,  of  Chelmsford. 

Owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances  the  centennial  dinner  of 
the  society  proposed  to  be  held  on  March  3  is  unavoidably 
postponed. 

A  Successful  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  Windsor,  Eton,  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
which  AA'as  started  in  1892,  should  be  proud  of  its  career,  Me 
hear  from  the  secretary  that  each  year  the  balance-sheet  has 
shoAvn  that,  through  the  careful  management  of  the  committee, 
the  receipts  have  just  exceeded  the  expenditure.  In  the,  first 
year  the  prize  money  giA’^en  was  over  £50,  exclusive  of  specials, 
and  the  last  six  years  the  average  has  been  £67  13s.  4d.  per 
annum.  The  balance  for  1903  is  just  over  £10.  The  one  great 
draAvback  to  the  society  is  the  Avant  of  a  larger  hall  for  the  sIioavs, 
a  Avant  Avhich  at  present  M^indsor  cannot  suijply.  The  committee 
consists  of  eight  amateurs  and  twelve  gardeners,  elected  annually 
— nine  of  AA’hom  have  been  members  since  the  commencement — 
and  ai’e  fortunate  enough  of  late  to  have  Mr.  Arthur  Turner 
for  their  chairman,  aa’Iiosc  valuable  advice  and  assistance  is  much 
valued.  'We  trust  there  are  many  other  societies  Avho  could  show 
the  same  steady  advancement,  also  that  the  M’^iudsqr  Society 
may  long  continue  its  useful  and  prosperous' career. 
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“Notes  on  Alcohol.’’ 

This  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart., 
and  is  published  by  Vinton  and  Co.,  9,  New  Bridge  Street, 
London,  price  6d.  “  The  writer’s  object  in  compiling  this  brief 

work  on  alcohol  is  to  show  its  relative  value  in  brandy,  whisky, 
and  rum.  Alcohol  is  the  principal  component  of  these  spirits, 
hut  their  flavours  are  of  such  importance  that  any  deficiency  in 
them  renders  the  spirits  less  suitable  for  consumption.”  The 
manufacture  of  spirits  is  briefly  described,  and  illustrations  of 
stills  appear. 

Birmingham  Gardeners'  Association. 

The  annual  reunion  of  this  flourishing  society  took  place 
on  the  10th  iiist.  at  the  Colonnade  Hotel,  when  there  was  a  large 
assemblage  of  the  memliers  and  lady  friends ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham 
presided.  An  excellent  programme  of  music,  songs,  and  recita¬ 
tions,  interlarded  with  the  usual  complimentary  toasts,  Ac., 
followed  the  tea.  The  toa.st  of  “The  As.sociation  ”  was  given 
in  appropriate  and  happy  .sentiments  by  Mr.  T.  Humphreys. 
The  toast  was  responded  to  by  the  chairman  in  felicitous  terms. 
Mr.  W.  Spinks  courteously  proposed  the  health  of  “  The  Ladies 
and  Visitors,”  and  Mr.  John  Carele.ss,  in  affable  and  chivalrous 
sentiments,  responded  for  them.  Mr.  C.  11.  Bick  gave  “  The 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman”  (Mr.  Walter  Jones);  and  Mr. 
W.  Gardiner  toasted  “  The  Entertainment  Committee  ” 
(Me.ssrs.  Jones,  Spinks,  and  W.  L.  Deedman),  the  latter,  the 
secretary,  suitably  responding. 

Mutual  Improvement  Societies. 

The  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners  had  an  excellent  lecture 
a  day  or  two  ago  at  the  Guildhall,  Exeter,  by  Mr.  S.  Baker,  of 
Wear  House  Gardens,  on  “  Tomatoes.”  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  of 
Barley  House  Gardens,  presided,  and  the  competition  was  for 
three  heads  of  Seakale.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  : 
1,  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  Barley  House;  2,  Mr.  J.  Ford,  Fair  Park 
House ;  3,  Mr.  Coles,  Elmfield  House.  *  *  The  first  annual 

meeting  of  the  Dorche.ster  and  District  Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  was  held  in  the  Borough  Magis¬ 
trates’  Court  over  a  week  ago.  Captain  Dymond  is  president. 
There  are  seventy  members.  The  receipts  amounted  during 
1903  to  £17  9s.  Gd.,  and  there  is  a  balance  of  £7  8s.  3d.  The 
officers  were  re-elected,  and  a  good  programme  is  looked  for 
during  the  coming  summer.  *  *  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  gave  a 

lecture  on  “Sweet  Peas”  before  the  Beckenham  Horticultural 
Society  on  February  12. 

Help  for  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution— Bristol 

and  Bath  Auxiliary. 

A  special  meeting  of  this  Institution  was  held  at  Chivers’s 
Re,staurant  on  Friday  evening  last.  Mr.  W.  A.  Garaway,  occupy- 
iiig  the  chair,  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting,  namely,  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  holding  a  Rose,  Begonia,  and  orchid 
show  in  aid  of  the  In.stitution.  Mr.  Vallance  was  invited  to 
explain  the  position,  and  remarked  on  the  want  of  funds  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Bristol  and  Bath  Auxiliary,  and 
it  was  felt  that  the  time  was  opportune  to  provide  some  scheme 
for  increasing  the  income.  They  had  for  several  years  past  been 
enabled,  through  the  generosity  of  many  leading  gentlemen  of 
the  district,  who  threw  open  their  gardens  to  the  public,  to 
add  to  their  funds,  and  had  also  been  materially  assisted  by 
the  Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Society  and  the  Westbury  Show  by 
the  .sale  of  prodtice  there.  But  notwithstanding  this  able 
as.sistance,  the  society  was  .short  of  funds.  Mr.  Vallance 
thought  that  a  Rose  show  would  be  the  best  means  of  increasing 
the  income  of  so  deserving  a  charity.  He  therefore  proposed 
that  a  show  be  held  for  the  purpose.  He  understood  that  a 
bazaar  in  aid  of  the  Winsley  Sanatorium  was  to  be  held  this 
year  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  it  would  not  be  generous  of 
them  to  hold  the  show  this  year  in  face  of  that  most  deserving 
institution,  but  he  thought  it  could  be  done  next  year.  A 
discussion  was  invited.  IMany  gentlemen  spoke,  and  on  the  vote 
being  taken,- it  was  unanimously  decided  to  hold  the  show  during 
the  summer  of  190.0.  The  question  of  a  guarantee  fund  was  also 
brought  forward  and  responded  to  in  a  very  gratifying  way, 
many  gentlemen  adding  their  iiames  to  the  li.st  of  guarantors. 
An  additional  committee  was  elected,  and  Bristol  may  now  look 
forward  with  intere.st  to  a  floi'al  show  which  will  certainly  meet 
the  tastes  of  all  lovers  of  horticulture. 


Rugby  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

I  notice  in  your  last  issue  that  you  headed  the  paragraph  in 
my  letter  as  the  “  Rugby  and  Di.strict  Horticultural  Society.” 
This  is  not  quite  correct.  It  should  have  been  as  above.  The 
latter  society  only  started  last  year,  and  is  ((uite  distinct. — 
M’illiam  Bryant,  Secretary. 

Scottish  Challenge  Trophy  for  Grapes. 

An  error  of  date  was  made  in  our  paragraph  on  page  118. 
The  exhibition  at  which  the  Grapes  are  to  be  shown  is,  of  course, 
that  on  September  14  and  lo.  We  regret  the  slip,  which  was 
made  in  the  haste  of  writing,  but  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
great  Grape  competition  (for  a  challenge  trophy  valued  at  fifty 
guineas,  with  a  gold  badge  and  £1.5  in  cash)  should  write  for  a 
schedule  to  the  secretary,  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  5,  York  Place,  Fdinbui'gh. 

The  Weather  in  the  North. 

The  weather  during  the  first  half  of  February  has  continued 
changeable,  with  a  preponderance  of  dull  days  and  showery 
nights,  while  some  days,  notably  the  9th  and  the  11th,  were  un¬ 
seasonably  fine.  Frost  has  been  recorded  on  six  mornings,  but 
this  has  been  of  no  great  intensity.  The  hills  around  have  been 
over  and  over  again  thickly  whitened,  but  little  snow  has  fallen 
on  the  lower  grounds.  In  the  northern  counties  2ft  of  snow  is 
lying.  IMonday  was  cold  with  Gdeg  fro.st  and  drifting  snow 
showers. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

The  Name  of  the  R.H.S.  Hall. 

Before  the  new  building  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society- 
approaches  much  nearer  to  completion  the  Council,  it  would 
seem,  will  have  to  hold  a  christening  ceremony.  The  tendency, 
even  from  official  quarters,  is  to  call  the  building  the  New  Hall ; 
but  this,  we  venture  to  think,  is  hardly  to  be  the  permanent 
name.  “  Horticultural  Hall  ”  is  an  advertisement  and  explana¬ 
tion  combined,  just  as  the  Agricultural  Hall  is;  and  if  this  title 
be  adopted  it  would  be  very  satisfactory.  Parties  wishing  to 
hire  the  hall  can  think  of  flowers,  gardening,  horticulture,  as 
the  as.sociation.s  that  will  cling  around  the  building,  and,  thinking 
so,  will  surely  find  these  fancies  meet  for  the  most  aesthetically 
circumscribed  organisations. 

Proposed  Scottish  Gardeners’  Trip  to  Shrewsbury. 

A  number  of  horticulturi.sts  and  others  interested  having 
expressed  a  wish  to  visit  the  popular  horticultural  show  on  17th 
and  18th  August,  1904,  negotiations  have  been  opened  with  the 
railway  companies  for  such  an  excursion,  which  will  be  organised 
if  sufficient  support  is  promised.  Excursionists  might  leave 
Edinburgh  late  on  Tuesday  night  and  return  from  Shrewsbury  on 
Wednesday  night,  or  have  an  option  to  remain  a  day  or  two 
longer.  Intimation,  or  application  for  further  particulars,  should 
be  made  to  the  undersigned,  and  it  will  greatly  facilitate  arrange¬ 
ments  if  early  intimation  can  be  given.  Such  intimation  does 
not  bind  anyone  to  go  if,  later,  circumstances  should  prove  un¬ 
suitable.— P.  Murr.ay  Thomson,  sec.  and  treas.  Royal  Cale¬ 
donian  Horticultural  Society,  5,  York  Place,  Edinburgh  ;  Peter. 
Loney,  sec.  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  6,  Carlton  Street,, 
Edinburgh. 

Plan  Drawing  Competition  for  Under  Gardeners. 

Prizes  are  offered  by  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  for  a  plan,  drawn  to  scale  (32ft  to  inch),  for  laying  out 
a  piece  of  ground  about  six  acres  in  extent.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
show  on  the  competitive  plans  the  whole  area  shown  on  the 
sketch  plan  (for  which  see  schedule).  The  portion  to  be  treated 
is  bounded  by  the  public  road,  wire  fence,  plantation  and  railway. 
The  dotted  contour  line.s  show  the  elevations,  in  feet,  of  the 
ground  to  be  laid  out  and  of  the  adjoining  properties.  The 
ground  is  to  be  laid  out  suitably  for  a  suburban  residence  garden. 
First,  60s.  ;  second,  40s.  ;  third,  20s.  The  first  and  second  prizes 
are  given  by  Sii’  John  Gilmour,  Bart.,  Montrave,  and  the  third 
prize  by  the  society.  On  each  plan  there  should  be  a  short 
explanatory  key.  Each  plan  and  description  must  bear  a  motto 
and  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  bearing  the  same  motto 
and  enclosing  the  competitor’s  name  and  address.  All  plans  for 
this  competition  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  (Mr.  P. 
Murray  Thomson,  5,  York  Place,  Edinburgh)  not  later  than  1st 
April,  1904. 
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Pruning  Outdoor  Vines. 


In  order  to  continue  bearing  good  crops  of  fru.t  the  annual 
pruning  of  the  Vines  on  outdoor  ualls  and  trellises  must  not 
be  neglected.  Much  growth  is  made  in  a  season,  all  of  which 
cannot  be  retained.  In  the  ca.se  of  spur-pruned  branches,  the 
.side  shoots  must  be  limited  on  each  .spur,  and  shortened  to,  as  a 
rule,  not  more  than  two  buds.  If  the  lower  bud  is  plump  and 
prominent,  thig  only  need  be  retained.  Should  there  be  room 
on  the  wall  or  trellis  a  few  young  canes  may  be  trained  in,  not 
allowing  them  to. extend,  however,  beyond  4ft  in  length,  if  such 
an  amount  of  space  is  available.  The  young  canes  may  also  be 
utilised  to  replace  old  worn-out  branches. — F.  D.  S. 

Floral  Decorations. 

At  the  wedding,  at  the  residence  of  Justice  and  Mrs. 
McKenna,  of  their  eldest  daughter,  Isabel,  to  Pitts  Pufheld,  of 
New  York,  the  decorations  were  executed  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Cooke. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  window'  recess  of  the  parlour, 
transformed  into  a  bow'er  of  green,  beneath  a  chime  of  white 
satin  bells  tied  with  white  satin  ribbon.  An  American  Beauty  Bose 
served  as  a  tongue  for  each  bell.  The  bride  carried  a  shower 
boucpiet  of  Bily  of  the  Valley  and  Cypripeduims  ;  the  .biides- 
maids  carried  bouquets  of  laberty  Boses  showered  with  Ijily 
of  the  Valley.  Over  the  doorways  and  mantel  were  double 
Boman  wreaths  decorated  with  white  Boses  and  Cyprif)ediums. 
The  walls  of  each  room  on  the  first  floor  were  sprayed  with 
Smilax.  At  the  wedding  breakfast,  the  library  table,  reserved 
for  President  Boosevelt  and  the  bridal  party,  rvas  decorated  with 
Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Adiantum  Farleyense. 

The  Gypsy  Moth. 

Introduced  as  an  experiment  in  silk  raising  the  gypsy  moth 
has  become  in  a  little  over  thirty  years  a  terrible  pe.st  in  Mas.'-a- 
chusetts  as  a  centre,  spreading  slightly  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
commonwealth  into  the  neighbouring  States.  It  has  cost  the 
government  of  the  commonwealth  an  enormous  amount  of  mone\ 
to  fight  it,  and  yet  to-day  it  .stands  as  perhaps  the  most  serious 
insect  pest  of  that  part  of  the  couiitiy.  Over  one  million  dollars 
w'cre  expended.  It  is  now  proposed  to  introduce  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  moth — one  of  the  parasites  that  prey  upon  it  and 
apparently  keep  it  within  bounds  in  Europe.  Benioved  from 
the  warfare  of  nature  tlie  pest  has  increased  until  quite  beyond 
the  ordinary  control  of  man.  Thus  did  also  the  San  Jose  scale 
and  the  English  .sparrow  ’with  us  and  the  rabbit  in  Australia. 
In  the  plant  world  similar  instances  are  to  be  found  ;  Anacharis 
canadensis,  for  example,'  introduced  to  Engli.sh  ponds,  has  over¬ 
run  the  bounds,  and  is  a  most  troublesome  weed.  The  balance 
■of  nature  is  not  to  be  lightly  disturbed. 

Giant  Pineapples. 

The  culture  of  the  Smooth  Cayenne  Pineapple  in  Jamaica  has 
been  attended  with  such  extraordinary  success  that  the  plants 
have  produced  mamfnotlrfruits  weighing  as  much  as  201b  each. 
It  is  said  that  these  giant  Pineapples  frighten  the  buyers  in  the 
English  markets,  wlioSo  idea  of  a  saleable  Pine  is  limited  to  one 
of  (ill)  to  811)  each.  The  popular  St.  IMichael  Pines  now  coming 
in  for  the  present  season  range  from  31b  to  61b  in  weight,  and 
meet  the  wants  of  the  dealers.  Still,  fruits  of  201b  should  com¬ 
mand  a  large  and  profitable'  sale  for  shop  window  shov  purposes 
alone.  In  one  district  just  reported  upon  it  is  stated  that  80  per 
cent,  of  the  plants  will,  on  account'  of  the  richness  of  the  soil, 
produce  monstrosities  in  Pineapples  heavier  than  the  weight 
named.  The  soil  contains  six  times  the  normal  quantity  of 
nitrogen,  and  to  this  fact  the  remarkable  vegetable  exuberance 
is  attributable.  The  soil  of  Jamaica  suits  the  Orange  as  well  as 
the  Pinapple.  Giant  Mandarins  from  the  colony  are  selling  first 
hand  at  7s  per  case  of  64  fruits,  which  is  nearly  at  the  rate  of 
Is.  6d.  a  dozen.  These  are  fancy  prices,  100  per  cent,  more  than 
is  paid  for  Spanish  Mandarins.  The  Jamaica  Mandarin  Oranges 
as  marketed  lately  are  the  finest  of  their  class  which  have  ever 
been  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


Salvia  gesneraeflora. 

This  plant  is  one  of  the  handsomest  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring  month.s,  producing  a  profusion  of  bright  scarlet 
flowers,  which  are  useful  for  cutting.  The  cultivation  is  e'a.sy, 
and  it  succeeds  out  of  doors.  Lifted  in  autumn,  the  plants 
flower  in  the  spring.  As  with  other  plants  of  the  order,  it 
enjoys  liberal  siqiplies  of  water,  but  of  course  these  must  bo 
given  judiciously.  This  Salvia  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  spring,  which  may  be  potted-cn,  or  p’aced  in  the  open  ground 
during  June. 

Leition  Verbenas. 

Old  .stock  p'ants  of  Lemon  Verbenas  and  Lantanas,  which  are 
now  in  a  state  of  partial  dormancy  in  a  cool  house,  should  be 
started  up  bj'  applying  a  little  more  heat  (.says  the  “American 
Florist'’).  It  they  were  grown  in  i)ot.s  during  the  previous 
summer,  they  will  need  a  shift  to  a  larger  pot ;  in  this  case, 
renew  some  of  the  top  soil,  and  repot  in  good  rich  soil.  In  a 
few  weeks  a  lot  of  cuttings  will  be  ready,  which  root  easily  in 
the  .sand,  and  will  make  fine  3-inch  stock  for  the  spring  trade. 
The  stock  plants  of  Lemon  Verbena  should  be  grown  in  pots  the 
year  through.  Some  growers  prefer  to  plant  them  out  during 
the  summer,  but  lifting  checks  them  too  much,  and  they  start 
into  growth  too  late  in  the  .season  to  make  useful  cuttings. 
They  are  deciduous,  but  if  grown  in  pots  they  will  start  up  early 
and  produce  abundance  of  soft  growth  in  plenty  time  for  pro¬ 
pagating  for  spring.  Anthericums  should  also  be  shifted  to  a 
size  larger  pot  and  started  to  growing  in  a  moderately  cool 
house.  Plants  in  4  and  5-inch  pots  will  make  good  .stock  for 
vases  and  verandah  boxes.  Cuttings  taken  now  for  next  season 
will  root  easily  in  the  sand. 

lionicara  tatarica  grandiflora. 

This  is  the  season  to  make  cuttings  of  the  many  shrubs  pro¬ 
pagated  from  hard  wood  ;  and  when  engaged  in  the  work,  and 
you  come  to  the  Tartarian  Honeysuckles,  get  all  you  can  of  the 
Lonicera  tatarica  grandiflora.  All  of  the  bush  Honey.suckies 
(says  Mr.  Meehan,  in  the  “Florists’  Exchange”),  as  thi.s  class  of 
Loniceras  is  called,  are  of  value,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place 
at  the  head  of  the  list  the  grandiflora.  These  Honeysuckles  are 
valued  for  two  things  chiefh’  :  their  pretty,  early  spring  flowers 
and  the  coloured  fruit  which  follows.  Of  the  many  varieties  in 
cultivation,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  varies  from  white  to  pink. 
Grandiflora  has  pink  flowers,  and  it  produces  the  largest  blooms 
of  the  deepest  piidi  colour  of  any  sort ;  it  is  the  most  showy  of 
all.  The  bright  berries  of  these  bushes  charm  many.  They 
ripen  very  soon  after  the  flowers  disappear,  and  adorn  the 
bushes  until  quite  late  in  summer;  and,  fortunately,  birds  do 
not  disturb  them.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  twigs  of  the 
previous  season,  so,  a.s  is  well  understood,  pruning  .should  be 
done  soon  after  the  flowering  is  over.  But  be  careful  not  to 
prune  heavily,  or  you  will  not  have  as  many  bright  befries  as 
you  wish. 

A  Nursery  in  Colorado,  U  S.A. 

Nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  E-ocky  Mountains  of  Northern 
Colorado,  with  rugged  foot-hills  stretching  north  and  south  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  with  lofty  peaks  ever  displaying  their 
snowy  summits,  is  situated  the  beautiful  city  of  Boulder.  Here, 
also,  is  located  our  seed  establishment,  trial  grounds,  &c.,  more 
than  a  mile  above  sea-level,  far  above  the  clouds,  nearer  the 
.sky  than  any  similar  institution  in  the  world.  Abundant  sun¬ 
shine,  a  never  failing  stream  which  irrigates  our  grounds, 
together  with  good  soil  and  favourable  climate,  make  a  rare 
combination  of  conditions  not  to  be  excelled  for  the  growing 
and  ripening  of  good  seeds.  Within  twenty-five  miles  of  our 
nursei'y  gradations  of  altitude  are  met  with,  covci'ing  a  range 
of  nearly  ^9, 000ft,  reaching  a  inaximum  altitude  of  more  than 
I4,000ft  above  sea-level.  This  brings  within  our  reach  plants 
of  the  arctic  regions,  plants  of  the  sub-alpine  swamps  and  bogs, 
trees  and  irlants  from  dry  hill  sides  and  well  watered  valleys, 
and  from  the  rocky  cliff  and  arid  plains.  Perhaps  nowhere  in 
the  world  in  so ‘small  a  radius  is  it  possible  to  find  a  natural 
collection  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  of  such  infinite  variety 
and  remarkable  beauty  already  inured  to  a  rugged  climate,  from 
which  may  be  selected  flowers  suited  to  every  situation  where 
plants  can  exist. — D.  M.  Andrews,  nurseryman. 
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JUBILEE  CELEBRATION. 


HE  interests  of  the  forestry  industry,  in  wliich  numbers  of 
our  readers  are  largely  or  wholly  concerned,  are  promoted 
and  protected  in  the  northern  half  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
Scottish  Arborieultural  Society,  whose  jubilee  was  cele¬ 


brated  on  Tuesday  evening  in 


Edinburgh. 


We  are 


privileged  to  reproduce  on  this  page  the  portraits  of  the  president, 
W.  Steuart  Fotheringham  of  Murthly ;  of  the  honorary  secretary, 
11.  C.  Munro-Perguson,  M.P. ;  and  the  secretary,  Robert  Galloway, 
S.S.C.  The  two  former  are  well  known  figures  in  their  public 
capacities,  and  they  do  their  duty  to  their  country  in  accepting  the 
posts  they  hold  in  the  Arborieultural  Society.  Both  the  president 
and  the  honorary  secretary  are  large  owners  of  land  in  Scotland,  and 
Murthly,  Raith,  and  Novar  are  known  to 
all  of  us.  Mr,  Galloway,  as  secretary,  is 
respected  for  his  unfailing  courtesy,  help- 
1 1llness,  and  ardour  for  Avork,  and  it  must 
also  be  a  joy  to  him  to  mark  the  success  of 

the  society’s  labours. 

*  *  * 

The  society  was  established  in  1854  Avith 
a  vicAV  to  further  the  education  of  foresters 
and  landoAvners,  not  only  as  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  successful  Avood  manage¬ 
ment  and  groAvth  of  plantations,  but  to 
enlighten  the  public  mind  as  to  the  national 
importance  of  home-groAvn  timber.  The 
society  Avas  also  meant  to  be  a  bond  of 
union  amongst  practical  foresters,  Avho  till 
then  Avere  largely  isolated  units  Avithout 
social  ties. 

The  first  president  Avas  Mr.  James 
BroAvn,  Avood  commissioner  to  the  Earl  ol 
Seafield,  and  during  the  fifty  years  of  the 
society’s  history  many  eminent  men  have 
occupied  the  presidential  chair  ;  indeed,  a 
glance  at  the  list  of  past  presidents  shoAvs 
that  the  members  haA-e  had  rather  a  Aveak- 
ness  for  men  Avitli  titles,  eminent  or  other- 
AA'ise,  Amongst  them  Avere  the  late  Earl  of 
Stair,  the  Duke  of  Athole,  the  Earl  of 
Airlie,  the  Marquis  of  LinlithgOAV,  the 


of  management  haAC  always  been  coinpcscd  cf  the  leading  foresters 
and  estate  managers  of  Scotland,  as  Avell  as  a  number  of  prominent 
nurserymen,  chiefiy  of  Edinburgh,  Avho  have  Avorked  hard  to  achieve 
the  success  that  has  largely  attended  the  operations  of  the  society. 
In  1869  the  late  <,)ueen  V’ietoria  became  Patron,  and  in  1887  granted 
permission  to  use  the  title  “  Royal.”  The  offering  of  prizes  for 
essays  cn  practical  subjects  and  for  inventions  connected  Avith 
appliances  used  in  forestry,  Avas  one  of  the  first  things  undertaken  by 
the  society,  and  have  been  continued  ever  since,  Avith  much  valuable 
educational  results.  These,  published  in  the  annual  Transactions  of 
the  society,  Avhieh  began  in  1856,  haA’e  ahvays  been  largely  read  and 
appreciated  by  tlie  members.  No  feAver  than  397  medals  and  money 

prizes  have  been  presented. 

In  1884  the  society  pi’omoted  the  great 
Forestry  Exhibition  in  Edinburgh,  Avhieh 
Avas  most  successful^  and  did  much  to 
popularise  its  Avork  and  to  increase  an 
interest  in  its  proceedings.  Through  its 
infiueneo  a  lectureship  on  forestry  Avas 
started  in  Edinburgh  University  in  1889, 
and  has  been  continued  since.  The  society 
has  long  aimed  at  founding  a  Chair  of 
Forestry  in  the  I'niversity,  and  has  raised- 
a  sum  of  £584  tOAvards  this  object.  A 
station  for  research  and  experiment,  and 
a  model  forest  are  also  aimed  at.  Mean¬ 
time,  Mr.  Munre-Ferguson,  M.P.,  the 
honorary  secretary,  Avho  has  done  splendid 
service  to  the  society,  for  a  part  of  Avhose 
Avoods  at  Raith  a  Avorking  plan  has  been 
prepared,  and  is  noAV  in  operation — has  very 
kindly  agreed  to  alloAV  students  to  A'isi't 
them. 

For  tAventy-five  years  Avell  organised  ex¬ 
cursions  haA’e  been  made  annually  to 
various  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and 
Ireland.  In  1895  a  tour  of  tAvelve  days  Avas 
made  through  the  forests  of  northern 
Germany,  and  in  1902  a  tour  extending 
over  seventeen  days  Avas  made  in  SAveden. 
During  the  present  year  an  excursion  to 


R.  C.  Munro=rerguson,  M.P.,  lion.  Sec. 


Robert  OallOAvay,  S.S.C.,  Sec.  lO  Treas. 


Marquis  of  Lothian,  Sir  Herbert  MaxAvell,  the  late  Professor  Balfour, 
and  his  son,  the  present  Professor  Bayley  Balfour,  Dr.  Cleghorn  of 
Stravithie,  Mr.  Munro  Ferguson,  M.P.,  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  &e. 
The  present  president  is  Mr.  Steuart  Fotheringham  'of  Murthly, 
Perthshire,  an  estate  noted  for  its  splendid  Avoods,  The  committees 


the  forest  districts  of  France  is  contemplated.  Exhibitions  of  forest 
products  and  objects  of  interest  are  noAV  being  held  annually  in  eoii- 
neetion  Avith  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  great  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  cattle  and  implements.  Some  years  ago  the  Arborieultural 
Society,  in  co-operation  Avith  the  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Societies 
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of  Edinburgh,  erected  a  monument  in  Dalkeith  Cemetar-y  to  the 
memoi’y  of  the  late  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn,  gardener  at  Dalkeith  Palace, 
■who,  with  his  well  known  enthusiasm  and  universality  of  aim,  took 
great  interest  in  all  its  proceedings,  and  for  years  was  one  of  its  most 
active  and  valuable'  members.  “  The  Arboricultural has  still  funds 
to  commemorate  Mr.  Dunn's  memory  in  some  other  way  associated 
with  forestry.  *  # 

The  annual  and  jubilee  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  St.  Andrew  Street,  and  was 
very'  largely  attended.  Mr.  Steuart  Fotheringham,  of  Murthly, 
occupied  the  chair,  while  among  those  present  were  Sir  Kenneth 
Mackenzie,  of  Gairloch  :  Sir  Archibald  Hepburn,  of  Smeaton, 
Major  Cacldell,  Colonel  Bailey  (Lecturer  on  Forestry),  Dr. 
Somerville,  Sir  Ralph  Anstruther,  &c. 

The  annual  report  was  read  by  the  secretary,  and  .showed 
that  the  society  maintains  the  progress  that  has  attended  it 
for  many  years,  the  number  of  members  now  being  1016,  an 
increase  of  sixty-one  over  last  year.  All  the  various  enterprises 
of  the  society  had  been  successfully  carried  on;  the  finances 
were  very  favourably  reported  on,  a  clear  balance  of  £90  having 
accrued  on  the  year,  with  a  total  accumulated  fund  of 
£1,229  7s.  6d.  The  reports  were  unanimously  adopted,  and 
members  of  council  were  elected  in  room  of  those  retiring. 

The  following  were  elected  honorary  life  members  of  the 
•society: — The  Right  Honble.  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  Colonel 
Bailey,  F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Forestry;  Dr.  Somerville, 
assistant  secretary  Board  of  Agriculture;  Mr.  J.  G.  Thomson, 
wood  manager  to  the  Countess  of  Seafield,  Strathsirey ;  Mr. 
James  Kay,  wood  manager  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute;  and  Mr. 
D.  F.  Mackenzie,  factor,  Mortonhall. 

On  account  of  the  absence  of  a  number  of  prominent  members 
it  had  been  arranged,  previous  to  the  meeting,  to  postpone 
the  forestry  conference  till  July,  at  Perth,  when  a  short  excur¬ 
sion  will  ahso  be  made  to  the  famous  woods  at  Murthly  and 
Scone  Palace. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  calling  on  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  “  now  to  take  steps  to  give  effect  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Forestry,  by  pro¬ 
viding  an  estate  to  serve  as  a  State  Forest  Demomstration  Area, 
and  also  by  providing  plots  in  connection  with  Edinburgh 
Tniversity  to  carry  on  forestry  education.” 

When  the  formal  business  had  been  completed  the  president 
gave  a  short  address  to  the  members  on  the  past  history  of  the 
society,  giving,  in  a  few  sentences,  the  leading  facts  of  the 
society’s  progress  as  noted  in  this  report. 

Mr.  Fraser  Story  then  delivered  a  most  intersting  and 
instructive  lecture  on  ”  German  Forestry,”  with  lantern  illustra¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Story  detailed  in  a  clear  and  rapid  manner  the 
various  items  of  interest  in  the  progress  of  plantations  in 
Germany,  illustrating  very  clearly  all  the  different  methods  by 
very  excellent  photographs,  taken  by  Mr.  Story  himself.  Mr. 
Story  urged  strongly  on  his  audience  to  study  the  v’arious 
German  methods,  and  wherever  they  could  be  adopted  in  our 
country  to  adopt  them.  A  very  interesting  discussion  followed, 
taken  part  in  by  Mr.  Davidson,  of  the  English  Arboricultural 
Society ;  Mr.  Ehves,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society ;  Mr. 
Richardson,  and  others.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  and  to 
Mr.  Steuart  Fotheringham,  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair,  brought 
the  afternoon  meeting  to  a  close. 

In  the  evening  the  members  to  the  number  of  about  ninety 
dined  in  the  Royal  British  Hotel,  the  presideiit,  Mr.  Fothering¬ 
ham,  in  the  chair,  and  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie  acting  as  croupier. 
The  attendance  was  representative  of  the  members,  and  in¬ 
cluded  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Edinbui’gh  Town  Council, 
the  leading  nuserymen  in  Edinburgh,  and  several  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  After  dinner  a  long  and  interesting  toast  list  was  gone 
through,  and  a  highly  enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 

The  chairman,  in  a  happy  vein,  proposed  the  loyal  toasts. 
In  replying  to  the  toast  of  the  “  Imperial  Forces”  Major 
Caddell  made  a  highly  original  and  amusing  speech,  connecting 
the  Imperial  Forces  with  Fore.stry,  inasmuch  as  a  navy  could  not 
exist  without  wood. 

Dr.  Somerville,  in  an  eloquent  and  interesting  speech,  pro¬ 
posed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “  The  Royal  Arboricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,”  reviewing  many  of  the  early  experiences 
of  the  society,  and  showing  how  that  many  of  its  early  aspira¬ 
tions  had  been  realised,  and  that  others,  though  not  quite 
achieved,  were  now  in  view  and  might  be  expected  soon  to  be 
achieved.  Mr.  Steuart  Fotheringham  replied  in  a  happy  vein. 

Among  other  toasts  submitted  and  warmly  pledged  were 
“  Our  Guest.s,”  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Massie,  replied  to  by  Mr. 
Grant  Thomson  ;  “  The  Landed  Interest,”  by  Mr.  David  P.  Laird, 
and  replied  to  by  Sir  K.  Mackenzie;  “Agricultural  Colleges,” 
proposed  by  Mr.  McHattie.  and  i-eplied  to  by  Judge  Maepher- 
son ;  “  The  Press  ”  and  "  The  Clergy  ”  were  also  proposed  and 
responded  to  ;  and  “  The  Chairman  ”  was  neatly  and  eloquently 
propo.sed  by  Mr.  Mather,  nurseryman,  Kelso,  and  duly 
responded  to.  Proceedings  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  were 
of  great  interest  and  of  much  educational  value,  and  mu.st  do 
much  to  stimulate  greater  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  members. 


AND  COTTAGE  GARDE  NEB. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Subscription. 


Although  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
their  meeting  did  not  give  effect  to  the  views  I  expressed  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  I  do  not  think  that  one  has  much  to 
complain  of.  The  entrance  fee  agreed  to  is  not  a  heavy  one, 
and,  as  it  is  not  to  be  levied  from  woi'king  gardeners,  it  will 
not  press  hardly  upon  a  body  of  men  who  ought  to  be  numbered 
largely  among  the  Fellows  of  the  .society.  The  decision  come 
to  will  not  be  likely  to  reduce  to  any  extent  the  number  of 
tho.se  who  join  the  society,  and  it  wdl,  at  the  same  time,  add 
a  considerable  sum  to  its  funds.  The  suggestion  that  those  who 
wishecl  the  Journal  of  the  .society  should  ijay  an  additional 
subscription  would  hardly  have  w'orked  out  wmll  in  practice,  and 
it  would  not  have  helped  the  position  of  the  Fellows  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  London,  whose  interests,  thanks  to  your  courtesy, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  advocating. — A  Far-aw'ay  Fellowu 


Exporting  Plants  to  the  Continent:  An  Inconvenience. 

Having  read  your  note  on  page  557  of  Decemoer  17  with 
reference  to  the  .sending  of  flowers  to  the  Continent,  especially 
to  Germany,  I  answer  your  questioir :  “  Are  really  healthy  plants 
forbidden?”  by  saying  “Yes.”  If  England  is  not  concerned 
with  the  International  Phylloxera  Convention,  other  countries 
are,  and  any  parcel  .sent  to  Germany  (or  another  Europea?! 
country)  containing  plant.s  with  roots  will  be  examined  in  a 
special  office  for  phylloxera  before  forwarding  to  the  addressee. 
Many  fiimis  have  had  a  very  bad  experience  in  this  matter.  I 
remember  once  that  a  German  firm  ordered  a  large  quantity  of 
rooted  cuttings  of  Dahlia  novelties  (phylloxera  certificate  was 
enclosed),  and  after  paying  a  large  sum  for  the  examination  the 
plants  were  then  forwarded.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  nearly 
all  the  plants  were  spoiled  in  consequence  of  being  too  lon.g  on 
the  journey.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  many  German  firms 
do  not  like  to  buy  similar  plants  from  England,  and  this  must 
cause  great  loss  to  England’s  horticultural  trade  abroad. — 
Frank  Koehler,  correspondent  of  “  Die  Gartenwelt.” 


The  Gardeners’  Association. 

In  the  issue  for  February  11,  “Provincial”  has  advanced 
certain  i-emarks  which,  though  excellent  enough  in  their  way, 
appear  to  me  quite  outside  practical  application  and  realisatioJi. 
It  is  true  enough  that  numbers  of  other  professions  have  their 
institutes  or  guilds:,  to  have  passed  the  degrees  of  which,  entitle 
the  examinees  to  place  certain  letters  to  their  names,  and  these 
are  usually  recognised  as  not  only  raising  or  assuring  the  status 
of  the  holders,  but  also  as  increa.sing  the  value  of  .services 
rendered.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  friends  of  young 
gardeners  are  ready  and  able  to  pay  for  an  increased  cost  of 
education  and  maintenance ;  suppo.sing,  also,  that  young  me?i 
have  attained  to  success  and  obtained  the  right  to  affix  certain 
magical  letters  to  their  names,  will  employers  evince  an  over¬ 
whelming  desire  to  employ  the.se  highly-trained  mortals?  Not 
they!  And  then  after  this  expenditure  of  time  and  money, 
what  is  the  reward  in  the  shape  of  income?  Perhaps  £60  to 
£100  per  annum,  and  frequently  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  this 
noble  rate  of  remuneration. 

It  has  been  hinted  that  the  proposed  association  would 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  higher  rate  of  pay  for  its  members.  Very 
good  project  indeed!  "We  shall  all  be  agreed  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  case  heie.  But  those  who  pay  the  labour  account  may 
very  truthfully  say  that  their  burden  is  already  sufficiently 
heavy.  If  a  cord  is  overstrained  it  breaks,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  should  a  fe-v  individuals  obtain  more  in  payment  thei-b 
will  be  a  less  number  to  receive  the  money.  Garden  expenses 
are  all  too  often  looked  upon  as  a  neces.sary  evil,  and  must  be 
kept  in  check.  Anything  that  tends  to  increase  the  expenses 
of  private  gardening  i.s  only  so  much  inducement  for  employers 
to  turn  for  their  produce  to  the  market  grower,  and  many  of 
them  already  say  that  they  can  purchase  a  great  deal  of  garden 
produce  much  cheaper  than  they  can  grow  it  at  home.  In  the 
face  of  this  and  the  continued  increase  in  size  and  numbers  of 
market  establishments,  can  it  be  expected  that  the  private 
gardener’s  wages  will  be  raised? 

There  is  also  the  question  of  .social  status.  What  is  it  the 
gardener  expects  in  this  connection?  Does  he  expect  his 
employer  to  invite  him  to  dinner?  Of  course  not,  though  in 
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.some  CR.ses  it  is  po.ssihle  the  employer  might  he  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  hi.s  humble  friend  posse.ssed  of  great  mental  and 
conv'er.sational  power.  That  many  per.sons  look  down  upon  the 
gardener  as  a  mere  .servant  is  a.  well-known  fact.  Whether  or 
not  he  is  worthy  as  high  a  position  socially  as  the  fai  iner  hover¬ 
ing  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  or  the  trader  whose  life  is  one 
long  struggle  against  insolvency,  I  neither  know  nor  care.  I  do 
know  which  position  is  to  be  preferred,  ana  after  all,  social 
status  is  largely  a  matter  of  self-respect.  The  individual  who 
is  willing  to  pull  his  hat-brim  to  all  and  sundry  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  patronage,  and  many  seem  to  enjoy  it ;  thus  the 
patron  and  patronised  ought  both  to  be  content.  -CorNTRYiiAN. 

- - 

Trade  v.  Private  Exhibitors. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  a  few  more  views  fi’om  “  E.  M.”  on 
the  above  question.  He  .says  one  would  think  the  exhibition 
tents  are  monopolised  by  trade  exhibitors  from  the  fear  in 
which  they  are  held.  Personally  I  don’t  speak  from  that 
standpoint  by  any  means.  I  should  welcome  the  opportunity 
of  competition  on  the  same  footing  as  “  E.  M.”  boasts  of. 
He  says  he  can  mention  a  dozen  private  growers  who  can  buy 
more  Chrysanthemum  plants  ;  who  have  more  house  room  ;  in 
short,  more  of  everything  to  compete  with  than  the  Trade. 
The  very  audacity!  A  mere  dozen?  I,  or  anyone  else,  can 
mention  hundreds  who  cannot,  for  various  reasons,  which  I 
cited  in  one  of  your  previous  issues  of  the  Journal,  and  simply 
because  a  dozen  can  compete  with  any  amount  of  STiccess,  he 
thinks  it  not  worth  while  to  advocate  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  smaller  man !  He  asks  me  the  question  whether 
I  think  we  should  see  the  same  amount  of  quality  in  the 
Japane.se  blooms  if  trade  exhibitors  did  not  compete.  Hy 
answer  is  Yes.  At  South  Shields,  I  believe,  every  open  cla.ss  of 
any  note  is  pounced  upon  by  the  Trade.  I  certainly  cannot 
see  the  justice  of  such  a  .state  of  things.  The  framers  of  the 
schedule  ought  to  clo.se  the  doors  to  the  Trade  except  in  cases 
of  non-competitive  exhibits ;  or  otherwise  put  the  competi¬ 
tions  on  more  equitable  terms.  Not  only  do  I  complain  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  question,  but  in  many  other  cases  the  Trade 
are  pitted  against  the  private  growers.  It  need  not  become  an 
epidemic  before  being  dealt  with. — Fairness. 


Will  you  allow  me  a  line  or  two  in  order  that  I  might 
support  “E.  M.”?  Your  correspondent  “Fairness”  does  not 
seem  to  gra.sp  this  fact,  namely,  that  if  a  class  is  open,  anybody 
can  compete  in  it,  and  if  a  trade  grower  chooses  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  defeated  by  a  private  grower,  no  one  has  the  least 
semblance  of  a  cause  to  complain  against  him.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  he  runs  a  risk  in  thus  competing,  and  do  trade  growers 
enjoy  being  beaten,  even  by  private  men  better  equipped  than 
themselves?  And  has  “Fairness”  (his  nom  de  iilnme  Ls  a 
misnomer)  never  thought  that  a  trade  grower  (if  he  is  a  young 
man  especially)  takes  a  delight  in  exhibiting  for  the  pleasure 
and  honour  of  it,  quite  apart  from  any  trade  con.sideration  ?  In 
short,  has  it  never  struck  “Fairne.ss”  that  for  the  time  being 
the  trade  gi’ower  has  become  purely  a  devotee  of  the  flower 
and  nothing  more?  But  the  conclusion  I  draw  from  the  letters 
of  “Fairness”  is  that  he  wants  prizes,  and  not  honour  or 
pleasure.  If  he  finds  he  cannot  compete  in  an  open  class,  why 
enter  it?  Are  shows  run  for  the  sake  of  individuals,  for  the 
sake  of  the  “small  man”?  Surely  not.  There  are  cla.sses 
tor  all. — S.MALL  Man. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  remarks  of  “  Fairness  ” 
on  this  subject  in  a  recent  issue,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
what  an  ojjen  class  is  if  it  is  not  meant  for  the  Trade?  There 
w  ould  be  no  need  of  societies  making  open  clas.ses  if  it  was  not 
for  the  Trade  exhibiting,  as  the  amateur  classes  are  open  to 
all  private  gardeners.  Surely,  then,  the  Trade  are  well  within 
their  rights  in  competing  in  all  open  classes.  I  would  like 
to  ask  your  correspondent,  who  among  us  has  done  more  to 
improve  the  Chrysanthemum  as  the  Wiltshire  grower  tacitly 
referred  to?  And  does  “Fairne.ss”  think  that  those  men  who 
have  done  .so  much  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  flower  .should 
be  debarred  from  showing? 

I  .should  further  like  to  ask  “Fairne.ss”  what  the  shows 
woidd  be  like  were  it  not  for  tbe  trade  growers  .showing  in  the 
open  clas.ses?  Take  our  Dahlia  shows,  for  imstance ;  what 
would  they  be  if  the  Trade  were  to  withhold  their  exhibits? 
Or  again,  take  our  Ro.se  .shows,  and  also  the  summer  .shows— 
what  would  they  be  without  the  Trade  and  such  men  as  IMr. 
Cypher  with  the  beautiful  groups  and  .specimen  plants?  I  am 
sure  we  are  indebted  to  the  Trade  for  many  improvements  at 
our  shows.  I  really  think  it  is  not  so  much  a  que.stion  of  the 
Trade  competing  with  the  private  grower  as  the  private  grower 
entering  into  the  Ti'ade  classes  :  and  if  an  exhibitor  enters  into 
those  clas.ses  be  must  be  prepared  to  face  the  competition  of  the 
commei'cial  element. — G.  W.  Drake,  Cardiff. 


Protecting  Plums  against  Frost. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Willis’s  article  page  110,  on  Plum  culture, 
with  much  intere.st  ;  hut  I  should  like  to  ask  him  and  your 
readers.  Are  not  culture,  soil,  varieties,  manures,  and  chemical 
composition  of  the  fruit  of  secondary  importance  as  compared 
with  iirotecting  the  embryo  fruit  buds  at  the  blossoming  period? 
La,st  year  I  remember  going  out  one  morning  into  mj'  garden, 
while  the  greater  number  of  \mrieties  were  in  blossom,  and 
finding  not  merely  the  corolla  and  stamens  of  tbe  blossoms,  but 
the  embryo  fruits  burned  black,  and,  when  cut  through,  virtually 
calcined.  I  determined  then  and  there  to  tiy  some,  form  of  pro¬ 
tection,  and  have  recently  procured  from  one  of  your  advertisers 
closely  meshed  netting  that  will  let  air  and  light  pa.ss  through, 
but  will  protect  against  frost.  I  cannot  speak  very  definitely, 
as  ’tis  my  first  trial  of  these  hoods,  but  may  be  able  to  have 
photographs  taken  of  them  for  the  Journal  of  ILorficulturc.  The 
materials  are  damp  iiroof,  and  after  last  night’s  .storm  I  have 
had  a  fair  trial  of  what  they  can  stand  that  way.  Of  course,  they 
are  firmly  and  securely  tied  on  all  around  the  trees.  I  ani  trying 
them  on  Pears,  Plums,  Figs,  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines — 
the  latter  on  walls.  It  is  manifestly  useless  and  vexatious  to 
grow  these  fruits  in  the  open  garden  if  one  night’s  frost  spoils 
the  labour,  expense,  and  care  of  twelve  months. — J.  Murphy, 
Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary. 

- - 

Combating  Chrysanthemum  Rust. 

With  reference  to  Chrysanthemum  “rust”  (page  114),  the 
way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  (to  use  a  borrowed  expres.sion)  “  as  plain 
as  the  road  to  market  ” — once  you  know  how.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Massie  has  explained  how  the  fungus  in  its  fruiting  stage 
(which  causes  the  rusty  appearance)  is  propagated  by  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  myriads  of  minute  spores.  Also,  that  there  are  resting 
spores,  which  lie  dormant  for  a  time  before  producing  the  active 
fruiting  spores.  And  the  latter  fact  has  led  many  to  think  that 
they  have  got  rid  of  the  “  rust,”  when  it  has  really  existed  in 
their  .stock  in  an  invisible  form  all  the  time.  So  one  hears  of  it 
“  being  in  the  air,”  or  “  blown  in  from  the  surrounding  woods.” 
When  the  cuttings  have  been  in  the  frame  about  three  days  I 
take  a  tiny  drop  of  methylated  spirit  and  a  small  camel-hair 
brush,  and,  having  taken  tlie  glass  off  the  cutting  frame,  I  take 
up  the  pots  one  by  one,  examine  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of 
the  cuttings,  and  whenever  I  see  a  ‘‘  rust  ”  spot  I  dab  it  with  the 
spirit,  taking  care  to  wet  the  pustule  right  through.  This  hint 
was  given  by  Mr.  Molyneux  years  ago.  Before  placing  the 
cuttings  back  in  the  frame  I  dust  them  through  with  Anti-blight 
powder  from  a  Malbec  bellows,  also  dusting  the  inside  of  the 
frame.  This  effectually  disposes  of  all  the  spores  then  present. 

But  I  have  purchased  cuttings  that  in  less  than  a  week  have 
been  so  smothered  with  rust  as  to  be  fit  for  nothing  but  the  fire. 
Fortunately,  there  is  plenty  of  clean  stock  to  be  got  nowadays. 
The  whole  of  the  soil,  from  the  cutting-pot  to  the  final,  is  dre.ssed 
with  Yeltha  powder.  This,  I  believe,  disposes  of  the  resting 
spores.  But  as  there  is  always  a  danger  that  some  portions  of 
soil  may  have  escaped  this  Yeltha  dressing,  I  occasionally  dust 
the  plants  through  with  the  Anti-blight  powder  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer,  and  both  before  and  after  housing.  I  may  say 
that  since  using  Yeltha  in  the  soil  I  have  never  seen  the  •“  rust  ” 
spots  re-appear  in  the  summer,  but  think  it  best  to  be  on  the  safe 
S 1  cl  6 . 

A  friend  of  mine  who  was  growing  a  large  batch  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  thought  my  system  of  dabbing  the  cuttings  and  young 
plants  with  snirit  too  tedious:  so,  finding  that  he  had  a  imld 
attack  of  “  rust,”  he  dipped  the  young  plants  in  a  solution  of 
Yeltha  emulsion  ;  this,  and  the  use  of  Yeltha  powder  in  the  soil, 
kept  his  stock  quite  clean  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  For  my  own 
use  I  have  stuck  to  the  powder  and  bellows  ever  since  they  were 
recommended  in  these  pages  by  Mr.  Robt.  Fenn. — R.  B.venes, 
Malvern. 

- - - - 


Collarette  Dahlias. — “  Le  Jardin”  for  lebruary  5,  1904, 
figures  in  colour  print  six  varieties  of  these  novelties,  which  are 
being  sent  out  by  MM.  Rivoire  and  Sons. 

Botanists  AIake  Bad  Gardeners. — So  I  have  read,  and  this, 
too,  from  the  Hub  of  the  rniver.'-e,  where  the  toddlers  on  the 
streets  wear  spcctacle.s  and  talk  in  Emerson  and  Latin.  Yea, 
even  at  the  very  door  of  Jackson  Dawson,  Robert  Cameron,  Ben 
Watson  and  Professor  Sargent!  Is  it  in  mockery  that  some 
of  the  garden  botanist  “  duffers  ”  have  been  and  gone  and  gotten 
up  a  society  of  their  own,  called  the  ‘‘  Society  for  Horticiiltuial 
Science,”  and  established  it  on  a  national,  not  a  local,  basis. 
Indeed  it  isn’t.  Boys,  take  an  old  man’s  advice:  Let  us  try  to 
creep  in  under  the  roof  of  the  scientists  and  h'arn  something 
and  be  somebody,  rather  than  sulk  and  become  hayseeds  in  tho 
ijjnd.— SViLLiAM ‘ikvLCONER  (ill  “  Lloii.st’s  Exchange”). 
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Pear,  Beurr'e  Ranee. 

Often  reaching  to  a  large  size,  this  is  one  of  the  best  late 
Pears  and  is  a  general  favourite.  Though  grown  as  a  bush  (pre¬ 
ferable  to  a  pyramid)  it  is  safest,  and  does  best  on  a  wall, 
a  south  or  west  aspect  for  choice.  Thi.s  Pear  requires  the  double 
grraft.  It  grows  freely,  and  must  be  occasionally  root-pruned  to 
prevent  gross  wood,  and  to  prevent  the  fruits  from  cracking. 
It  is  in  season  during  December,  and  keeps  in  A1  condition  till 
the  end  of  March,  the  flavour  being  sweet,  and  the  consistence 
melting  and  juicy.  Dr.  Hogg  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  raised  by  Abbe  Hardenpont,  of  Mons,  about  H62. 

Tomato  Culture  in  Guernsey. 

Mr  Richard  Vincent,  jun.,  of  White  Marsh,  Md.,  H.S.A., 
whom  we  met  here  in  London  last  summer,  gave,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Gardeners’  Club,  of  which  he  is  presi- 
d0iit  a  lecturo  on  what  he  saw  on  the  Island  of  Guernsey  during 
a  visit  there.  In  part  he  said  ;  “  The  growing  of  vegetables  under 
glass  in  the  Channel  Islands  for  the  English  markets  has  reached 
an  enormous  extent.  No  longer  does  the  cow,  or,  rather,  the 
dairy  hold  sway.  The  dairymen  have  sold  their  cows,  bought 
glass  and  other  material  suitable  for  greenhouse  building  accord- 
ino-  to  their  ideas,  and  as  a  consequence,  no  matter  where  one 
gazes  there  are  seen  glass  houses  filled  at  this  tune  (July  15)  with 
Tomatoes ;  some  with  the  main  crop  picked,  but  in  a  majority  of 
cases  the  Tomatoes  are  just  in  their  prime. 

“  According  to  my  ideas,  their  manner  of  building  greenhouses 
is  not  up  to  date;  they  are  behind  the  times  to  a  certain  extent. 
Their  houses  are  much  like  those  we  built  35  or  40  years  ago  in 
this  country,  and  not  anything  like  the  houses  we  are  now  build¬ 
ing.  All  of  their  houses  have  too  much  lumber  and  are  too 
heavily  constructed.  The  bars  are  all  plain,  or  to  a  great  extent 
so  nobars  like  ours  being  used,  or,  rather,  grooved  or  drip  bars  ; 
a  plain,  rather  weak  bar  being  their  model,  therefore  requiring 
more  support  against  the  wnnd  .storms,  which  they  say  wmuld 
crush  their  houses.  The  rafters  they  use  are  very  heavy— about 
every  six  to  eight  feet,  then  two  heavy  purlins  to  each  .side,  with 
a  heavy  cro,ssbar  extending  across  the  house  from  rafter  to  rafter 
—make  considerable  shade.  These  houses  vary  in  length  from 
very  short  ones  to  those  400ft  or  more,  and  are  in  blocks  of  from 
two*  to  twenty  houses,  with  an  average  width  of  about  30ft.  A 
j^reat  many  of  them  have  strongly  built  stone  walls.  Among 
them  we  found  several  very  large  lean-to  houses,  also  built  in  the 
old  style  of  half  a  century  ago,  now^  obsolete  with  us,  the  glap 
u.sed  being  mostly  about  lOin  by  14in  and  12in  by  16in,  single 
thickne.ss,  embedded  in  putty,  zinc  points  being  employed. 

“  A  great  many  of  the  growers  there  have  no  heat  in  their 
houses,  while  others  have  no  water  system,  making  considerable 
difference  as  to  the  time  the  crop  or  crops  are  sown,  and  a  ^rge 
number  of  them  make  the  Tomato  a  second  or  main  crop.  With 
some  Cucumbers  is  the  crop  relied  upon.  The  houses  are_sown 
or  planted,  early  "with  Hadishes,  Peas,  Potatoes,  Beans,  Beets, 
&c.,  for  the  English  markets.  Tomatoes  largely  predominate 

over  the  Cucumbers.  ■  ,  .  i 

“The  plants  of  both  are  sown  early  and  grown  in  pots  until 
the  other  crop  is  taken  out ;  sometimes  they  are  put  in  position 
before  the  other  crop  is  entirely  taken  away,  eyery  other  row  or 
plant  being  removed.  The  Tomato  plants  are  mostly  trained  to 
single  .stems  unless  there  is  space  for  other  limbs.  When  two  or 
more  limbs  are  used,  these  plants  are  staked  or  tied  to  wire  over¬ 
head,  most  of  the  houses  being  built  high  enough  to  give  each 
stem  a  length  of  7ft  or  8ft.  Some  growers  do  not  plant  out,  but 
grow  in  large  pots.  The  Tomatoes  are  planted  from  12in  to  18in 
apart  in  the  row.s,  with  a  width  of  from  2ft  to  3ft  crossways,  the 
pollenation  being  done  by  shaKing  the  plants  when  dry,  or  the 
disbudding  distributing  it  largely.  The  reason  for  growing  in 
pots  adopted  by  some  growers,  is  that  they  can  control  the 
growth  better,  both  ar*  to  watering  and  the  application  of 
fertiliser,  so  that  they  do  not  get  the  rampant  growth  of  steims, 
as  when  planting  out  in  the  rich  ground.  And,  while  it  entails 
more  work,  it  really,  they  claim,  brings  more  money  to  pay  for  it. 

“  The  growmrs  use  a  very  strong  compost  for  the  crops  grown 
previous  to  the  Tomatoes  or  Cucumbers,  spading  the  material  in 
deeply.  Hence  the  objection,  by  some  cultivators,  that  those 
planted  in  the  ground  get  too  much  food  at  the  start,  making 
them  long  and  rank.  They  would  much  prefer  them  not  to 
grow  so  rank,  but  stimulate  later  on.  as  we  found  some  of  them 
doing  with  concentrated  fertiliser.  We  also  found  houses  that 


had  fruited  out,  being  replaced  with  another  crop  that  would 
come  on  for  late  autumn  or  winter.  This,  and  the  very  early 
crop,  would  be  the  one  that  would  be  apt  to  interest  our  people 
to  grow’ ;  the  midsummer  crop  would  not  do  so,  as  there  would 
not  be  much  in  it  when  it  could  be  picked  from  the  field.  But 
such  Cucumbers  as  they  raise,  wm  believe,  would  find  a  good 
market  with  our  people  at  all  times.  As  for  length  and  beauty 
of  finish,  and  their  milder  eating  qualities,  they  w’ould  appeal  to 
the  epicure  at  all  times. 

“  Talking  with  one  grower  w’ho  w’as  growing  one  that  origi¬ 
nated  on  the  i.slands,  in  regard  to  varieties,  he  said  it  is  rather 
inclined  to  grow’  crooked,  but  that  some  of  them  gave  more  w’eight 
than  smooth  varieties.  It  seemed  as  if  quantity  more  than 
quality  was  w’hat  the  majority  were  after.  Yet  some  of  the 
growers  appear  to  be  grow’ing  a  good,  smooth,  satisfactory  variety. 

“  To  estimate  the  enormous  quantities  of  Tomatoes  grow’n  on 
the  Island  of  Guernsey  one  needs  only  to  stand  on  the  wdiarf  on 
a  morning  wdien  they  are  shipping,  as  we  stood  there  one  Tuesday 
morning  in  the  middle  of  July.  There  w’as  a  large  number  of 
w’aggons,  each  loaded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  two  good-sized 
steamers  were  being  loaded  for  the  English  markets  w’ith  the 
baskets  of  produce.  The  English  railroads  and  steamers  return 
all  empties.  The  Tomatoes  are  shipped  from  the  island  in  handle 
baskets  holding  about  141b  each.  Fruit  the  w’eek  previous  had 
brought  on  an  average  3^-  cents  a  pound,  making  it  about  4s.  6d. 
a  bushel,  according  to  our  calculation.  As  labour  is  cheap  there, 
when  required,  this  leaves,  after  paying  all  shipping  expenses, 
commission,  &c.,  a  fair  margin,  even  w’ith  the  large  grow’ers  w'ho 
have  to  employ  labour.  In  the  .smaller  establishments  the  w’ork 
is  mostly  done  by  the  man  himself,  w’ife,  and  children. 

“  One  person  can  attend  to  a  good-sized  establishment  of  this 
kind.  That  some  of  them  are  making  money  w’as  show’n  by  my 
informant,  who  drove  me  around  to  various  places,  and  the  fine 
new  homes  that  w’ere  being  built  since  they  abandoned  the  cow’ 
and  put  her  price  in  glass  houses  were  evidence  enough  that  such 
is  the  case.” 


Societies. 


R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  February  9tli. 

Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in  the  chair) ;  Messrs. 
Michael,  Baker,  Druery,  Veitch,  Worsley,  Bowles,  Saunders,  Keeble, 
and  Douglas  ;  Dr.  Ridley,  Revs.  4V.  Wilks  and  G.  Her  slow,  Hon.  See. 
Visitor,  Mr.  J.  Hiekley. 

Beans  defective. — Mr.  Horsley  of  Winsford,  Cheshire,  sent  some 
mould  in  which  beans  had  been  grown  under  glass,  but  failed.  The 
beans  were  old.  It  was  thought  that  the  soil  was  too  light,  with 
possibly  deficient  light,  and  the  beans  being  old  might  have  been 
difficult  to  germinate.  Mr.  Baker  has  undertaken  to  investigate  into 
the  matter. 

Coloured  photos  of  Orchids. — Mr.  Hiekley,  natural  colour  photo¬ 
grapher  of  Kelso,  Bassett,  Southampton,  exhibited  some  very  beautiful 
transparent  illustrations  of  Orchids  in  their  natural  colours.  They 
were  effected  by  a  special  process  of  Mr.  Hickley’s  on  plates  sensitive 
to  the  primary  colours — red,  green,  and  violet ;  but  the  special  treat¬ 
ment  by  which  the  excellent  results  were  secured  is  not  yet  patented. 
It  was  enquired  as  to  the  cost  of  such  for  lantern  slides.  These  would 
be  from  5s.  6d.  to  10s.  6cl.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Hiekley 
fer  his  interesting  exhibitions  and  description. 

Tropceolum  tuberosum  as  edible. — Mr. 'Bowles  reported  that  the 
result  of  his  trial  was  that  while  they  were  edible,  he  could  not  at  all 
recommend  them  as  palatable. 

The  Horticultijral  Club. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  club  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  9th  inst.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  annual  dinner  under  the  presidency'  of  Sir  John  D. 
Llewelyn,  Bart.,  at  which  about  eighty  meunbers  and  guests, 
including  on  this  occasion  a  literally  fair  sprinkling  of  ladies, 
were  present.  At  the  meeting  a  very  satisfactory  report  of  the 
progress  of  the  club  was  read  by  the  chairman,  embracing  not 
merely  proofs  of  the  increase  of  membership,  but  also  abstracts 
of  the  various  papers  read  during  the  year  by  some  of  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  horticultural  world,  attesting  not 
only  the  social  value  of  the  club  but  its  practical  value  as  a 
factor  of  instruction  and  progress.  The  membership  is  now 
about  140,  as  compared  with  about  half  that  number  a  couple 
of  years  back,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  view’  of  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  afforded  to  those  joining  it,  by  the  possession  of  comfort¬ 
able  quarters  ahvays  available  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  its  value 
as  the  recognised  social  centre  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  still  further  utilised  by  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  its  Fellow’s. 

The  dinner,  which  w  as  capitally  arranged  by  the  lion,  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  was  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  the 
Georgian  Singers  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harry  J.  Stubbs, 
and  their  repertoire  included  a  number  of  most  charming"  songs 
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rendered  in  an  equally  charming  way,  both  in  the  shape  of 
quartettes  and  solos,  jovial  and  serious.  Mr.  C.  T.  Druerv, 
V.M.H.,  gave  a  humorous  reading  of  his  own,  entitled  “  Modein 
Chivalry,”  which  was  e.xtremely  well  received,  and  in  every 
way  the  meeting  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
social  sticces-ses  of  the  club.  After  the  usual  patriotic  toasts, 
Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.iM.H.,  in  a  felicitous  speech,  proposed 
the  toast  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  depicting  in 
graphic  terms  its  vicis.situdes  in  the  past  and  its  triumphant 
progress  of  recent  years,  as  atte.sted  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  that  day  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  the  credit  was  given  which 
was  certainly  due  to  the  Horticultural  Club,  that  at  the  dai’kest 
period  in  the  liistory  of  the  society  it  was  within  the  walls  of 


that  club  that  a  scheme  of  regeneration  was  formulated  and 
started  with  the  brilliant  results  in  question.  Mr.  A.  H.  Pear¬ 
son  responded  in  an  equally  happy  vein. 

The  toast  of  the  club  itself,  proposed  by  the  pre.sident. 
Sir  John  IJewellyn,  Bart.,  was  naturally  both  well  proposed 
and  well  received.  Mr.  George  Monro  responding  in  a 
liumorously  humble  way  as  an  outsider,  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  all  present  who  recognised  his  value 
as  a  member  and  his  general  position  in  the  horticultural  world. 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  proposed  the  health  of  the  president  in 
his  genial  way,  and  the  president  responding,  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  referring  to  Mr  E.  T.  Cook’s  invaluable  services  as 
hon.  secretary,  and  proposing  a  special  toast  on  his  behalf 
which  was  coi'dially  received  with  the  usual  honours.  A  heaity 
vote  of  thanks  was  finally  accorded  to  Mr.  Harry  J.  \  eitcn 
and  :Mr.  George  Monro  for  the  lavish  provision  by  the  former 
of  floral  table  decorations,  and  by  the  latter  of  a  generous  supply 
of  fruit,  embracing  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  from  the 
Cape,  which  were  of  considerable  interest  as  regards  then 
novelty  as  well  as  merely  gastronomically. 

Ipswich :  Floral  Organs  and  Structures.  . 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Ip.swich  Mutual  Imimove- 
meiit  Society  was  held  on  February  4,  the  president  (Mr.  R.  C  . 
Notcutt)  occupying  the  clxair.  X  nder  the  title  of  floral  Organs 
and  Structures,”  Mr.  S.  J.  Batchelder,  lecturer  on  botany  at  the 
Ipswich  Higher  Grade  School,  gave  an  interesting  address  on  the 
classification  of  plants.  The  lecturer  first  of  all  briefly  re\ioi\ed 
the  earlier  attempts  at  classification  down  to  the  time  of  Dinmeus, 
who  he  said  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  system  of  any  nieiit. 
The  Linnaian  system,  however,  was  of  an  entirely  artificial 
character,  and  had  now  been  superseded  by  a  natural  system  of 
classification,  founded  u])on  the  systems  originated  liy  Jussieu 
and  De  Candolle.  Mr.  Batchelder  then  proceeded  to  expound, 
by  the  aid  of  diagraims,  blackboard  illustrations,  and  actual 
specimens  of  flowers,  the  differentiations  of  floral  structuie  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  classes,  sub-classe.s,  series,  and  natural  orders,  and 
endeavoured  to  show  the  means  by  which  a  botanical  student 
could  by  the  aid  of  works  of  reference,  succeed  in  finding  the 
natural  order,  and  ultimately  tlie  genus  and  species  of  a  plant 
previously  unknown  to  him.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 


it  w'as  evident  that  the  botanical  knowledge  of  the  members  was 
not  in  a  very  advanced  state — a  state  of  affair.s  which,  considering 
the  facilities  existing  in  the  town  for  acquiring  that  knowledge, 
is  much  to  be  deplored.  The  meeting  concluded  with  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Batchelder.  Ipswuch  summer  show'  i.s 
definitely  fixed  for  July  (j. — E.  C. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  (Liverpool  Auxiliary). 

Seldom  has  a  function  pas.sed  off  more  successfully  than  the 
annual  smoking  concert  organi.sed  by  the  excellent  committee, 
and  which  was  held  in  the  famed  Bear’s  Paw  Restaurant,  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool,  on  Saturday  evening  last.  Mr.  C.  A.  Young, 
of  the  Floral  Nur, series.  West  Derby  (who 
is  chairman  of  management),  occupied  the 
chair,  and  was  sujiported  by  Mr.  John 
Dickson  (Mes.srs.  Dicksons,  Chester),  Mr. 
N.  T.  Barnes  (Eaton  Hall),  Mr.  B.  W.  Ker, 
Mr.  H.  Ranger  (Me.ssrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and 
Soils),  Mr.  H.  Middlehur.st,  Mr.  J. 
Fiiinigan,  Mr.  T.  Foster  and  Mr.  W.  Mercer 
(chairman  and  vice-chairman  Ijiverpool 
Horticultural  Association),  Mr.  A.  J. 
Crippin  (treasurer),  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman 
(secretary),  and  IMr.  R.  Pinnington  (repre¬ 
senting  the  Horticultural  Press),  Mr.  B. 
Ashton  (Lathom  Hou.se),  Mr.  J.  Gibbiius 
(Croxteth  Hall),  Mr.  ,1.  (luttridge  (Mhiver- 
tree  Botanical  Gardens),  Mr.  B.  Cromwell, 
Mr.  J.  Stoney,  Mr.  G.  Haigh,  Mr.  T. 
Carling,  and  a  very  excellent  attendance  of 
gaideners,  trade,  and  friends. 

A  portion  of  the  progi'amme  having 
been  gone  through,  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  Councillor  W.  Watson  Rutherford,  Es(i., 
iM.P.,  ex-Lord  (Mayor  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Rutherford  made  a  most  forcible  and 
spirited  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  .stating  that  there  was  no  business 
where  organisation  was  not  beneficial,  and 
there  should  be  no  need  for  people  to  go 
to  the  workhotise.  He  was  somewhat  sur- 
pri.sed  that  so  few  pensioners  were  on  the 
books,  and  that  there  were  some  twenty 
pi'rsons  (some  blind)  who  could  only  be 
temporardy  I'elieved  at  the  last  election 
iiLstead  of  at  once  being  fully  relieved. 
This  he  considered  wrong,  and  for  that 
I'ea.son  it  gave  him  the  greate.st  iJeasure  to 
be  present  as  their  chairman  to  plead  for  all  po.ssible  help  from 
the  Liverpool  centre.  He  considered  it  the  duty  of  gardeners 
and  their  employers  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  work.  If 
he  could  only  see  more  w'orking  gardeners  subscribing  he  would 
considerably  increase  his  own  quota  at  the  end  of  twelve  months. 
Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman  propo.sed  thanks  to  the  chairman,  which 
was  seconded  by  (Mr.  J.  Dickson  and  Mr.  H.  Middlehurst. 

The  statement  of  accounts  for  the  year  1903  showed  a  balance 
of  £2  19s.  8d.  in  treasurer’s  hands  after  remitting  to  the  Insti¬ 
tution  a  sum  of  £37  17s.  The  new'  subscribers  announced  are 
Lady  Tate,  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  Councillor  Utley,  Hull  Chemical 
Company,  a  further  donation  of  one  guinea  from  Mr.  R.  W. 
Ker  (w'hom  many  were  sorry  to  see  absent),  and  three  guineas 
from  the  chairman,  W.  Watson  Rutherford,  E-sq.,  M.P.  Ihe 
programme  was  a  high  class  one,  and  reflected  much  credit  on 
Messrs.  Young,  Waterman,  Finnigan,  and  the  excellent  work¬ 
ing  committee.  Mr.  C.  A.  Young  presented  Mrs.  Rutherford 
with  a  handsome  bouquet. — R.  P.  R. 


.  .  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

,  The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Orphan  Fund  was  held 
at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London,  on  February  12.  In  the 
absence  of  (Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of  Edmonton,  Mr.  W.  Poupart. 
Tw'ickenham,  was  voted  to  the  chaii'.  He  first  of  all  expressed 
the  sympathy  of  the  meeting  for  the  absent  chairman,  and 
after  the  business;  part  was  completed  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  i)ro- 
po.sed  that  a  telegram  be  despatched  to  Mr.  (May,  and  this 
was  done. 

The  formal  business  having  been  transacted,  the  chairman 
briefly  commented  on  the  report,  and  proposed  the  adoption 
of  it  and  the  statements  of  accounts.  He  legretted  that  con- 
ti'ibutions  had  fallen  off,  and  mentioned  that  the  objection  was 
.sometimes  raised  that  there  was  no  election  ;  but  he  failed  to 
see  what  difference  it  made  to  exercise  the  right  of  voting  so 
long  as  the  orphans  were  elected.  The  expenses  of  an  election 
xx'ould  almost  keep  another  child.  Mr.  Harry  J.  \  eitch,  who 
•seconded,  .said  that  200  children  had  benefited  since  the  Fund  was 
inaugurated,  and  so  much  a.s  £12,000  had  been  expended.  Ihe 
I  report  was  carried  unanimously. 
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Mr.  George  Gordon  proposed,  and  Mr.  Rochford  seconded, 
that  Karl  Carrington  he  elected  a  vice-chairman.  This  was 
carried.  The  following  officers  were  re-elected,  and  thanked 
for  their  past  services :  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  as  treasurer ; 
M.  Rowan,  as  auditor;  G.  Gordon  and  J.  K.  McLeod  as  com¬ 
mitteemen;  and  in  the  place  of  Peter  Kay,  H.  R.  Richards, 
and  George  Nicholson,  who  retire  fTOin  the  committee,  the 
following  were  elected:  W.  Bull  (Chelsea),  R.  Hooper  Pearson, 
and  W.  P.  Thomson.  Mr.  Brian  Wynne  was  elected  secretary 
at  an  increased  salary,  viz.,  £125,  instead  of  £100.  The 
following  were  appointed  scrutineers  of  the  ballot  :  iMessrs. 
Assbee,  Lyon,  Ponpart,  and  Reynolds. 

The  only  local  .secretary  present  was  Mr.  J.  Miles,  from 
Southampton,  who,  in  seconding  the  re-election  of  the  members 
of  committee  and  the  secretary,  expressed  his  thanks  to  that 
body,  and  also  to  the  secretary  for  the  kindness  he  had  ahvays 
received  at  their  hands.  At  five  o’clock  the  result  of  the  poll 
(which  was  closed  at  4.30)  was  announced  as  follows: — 1,  George 
James  Lammas,  367  votes ;  2,  Harry  George  Pantling,  361 ; 
3,  Reginald  George  Pantling,  339 ;  4,  Margaret  Lammas,  328  ; 
5,  Louie  Witcher,  230 ;  6,  Mary  E.  Pretty,  229 ;  7,  Robert 
Arthur  Pretty,  228;  8,  Frank  Wm.  Sonntag,  214;  9,  Henry 
Gillet,  213;  and  10,  Hilda  Blanche  Ayling,  186.  Nine  orphans 
failed  to  gain  election.  The  secretary’s  addre.ss  is  30,  Welling¬ 
ton  Street,  Strand. 

Report  or  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  executive  committee  in  pi-esenting  their  sixteenth 
annual  report,  congratulates  the  supporters  of  the  Fund  on 
its  continued  prosperity  and  usefulness,  as  although  from 
causes  too  well  under.stood  by  all,  they  are  but  able  to  show 
a  trifling  increase  over  the  previous  year’s  receipts  from  all 
.sources,  otlier  than  legacies,  they  have  been  enabled  to  increase 
their  disbur.sements  in  the  form  of  allowances  and  grants  in 
aid  from  £1,092  15s.  in  1902  to  £1,255  10s.  in  1903— a  total 
increa.se  of  £162  15s. 

The  committee  have  to  deplore  the  falling  off  in  annual 
subscriptions,  as  shown  in  the  accounts  pre.sented,  and  the  more 
so  as  the  deficiency  mainly  ari.ses  from  the  non-renewal  of  5s. 
sub.scriptions,  but  they  hope  and  believe  that  when  this  fact 
becomes  known  and  the  iiresent  dearth  of  money  passes  away, 
these  subscriptions  will  be  renewed  and  increased  in  number. 
They  cannot  believe  that  those  in  whose  intere.st  the  Fund  was 
established  are  indifferent  to  its  claims  upon  their  support. 
iNIany  theie  are,  undoubtedly,  who  feel  that  they  cannot  sub¬ 
scribe  5s.  annually,  and  these  may  be  usefully  reminded  that 
all  contributions  are  voluntary,  and  that  the  payment  of  a 
subscription  one  year  does  not  imply  that  it  must  be  continued 
in  the  next. 

The  committee  gratefully  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a 
legacy  of  £25  from  the  executors  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mr. 
A.  F.  Osier,  of  Birmingham;  and  also  the  kindly  generosity  of 
the  Earl  of  Ilchester  in  throwing  open  his  beautiful  gardens 
at  Holland  House  on  the  occasion  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  exhibition  being  held  there,  by  which  means  the  Fund 
benefited  to  a  sub.stantial  amount.  The  legacies  left  to  the 
Fund  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee  and  Mrs.  John  Wills,  amounting  to 
£350,  have  been  inve.sted  in  the  purchase  of  £380  12s.  2d. 
2^  per  Cent.  Consols. 

The  committee  keenly  regrets  to  record  the  loss  which  the 
Fund  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  two  of  its  founders,  Mr. 
A.  F.  Barron,  of  Chi.svnck,  and  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Mentmore. 
Of  Mr.  Barron’s  devotion  to  the  Fund  while  its  secretary  for 
eleven  years  it  is  not  po.s.sible  to  feel  other  than  the  keenest 


appreciation  or  to  speak  other  than  in  tiie  highest  terms; 
while  of  Mr.  Smith  it  may  be  said  that  for  .several  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  h'und  he  served  on  the  committee,  and 
until  his  death  was  a  zealous  collector  in  aid  of  the  charity 
who.se  interest  he  had  so  warmly  at  heart. 

The  numbei’  of  orphans  who  have  been  elected  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  Fund  during  the  past  fifteen  years  is  179, 
and  the  total  amount  expended  in  allowances  during  the  same 
period  is'  £12,192  17.s.  (id.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year 
the  number  of  children  receiving  the  full  allowance  was  .seventy- 
three,  and  twenty-four  were  added  to  the  list  by  special  resolu¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  number  on  the  Fuml  now  is 
eighty-eight,  and  ten  will  be  added  by  election  this  day. 
Most  of  the  candidates  have  been  in  receipt  of  compassionate 
allowances  since  their  nominations  were  accepted ;  and  while 
the  committee  would  have  been  glad  if  they  could  have  seen 
their  way  to  put  a  larger  number  than  ten  on  the  Fund, 
prudence  dictates  the  .safer  cour.se,  especially  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  beneficial  alteration  made  in 
Rule  XIII.  at  the  last  annual  meeting  they  have  extended  the 
payment  of  allowances  in  some  cases  for  varying  periods  beyond 
the  fourteen  years  limit. 

The  committee  again  gladly  tender  their  warmest  thanks  to 
tlie  local  secretaries  for  valued  services  rendered,  and  also 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  zealously  continued  exertions  o:'i 
behalf  of  the  Fund  made  by  gardening  friends  in  various 
centres,  and  could  heartily  wish  that  their  number  could  be 
increased.  The  annual  fe.stival  held  on  May  5,  under  the 
presidencj'  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Carrington,  P.C.,  again 
proved  an  unqualified  sticcess  from  every  point  of  view,  and  as 
a  slight  acknowledgment  of  the  committee’s  appreciation  of 
the  noble  chairman’s  kindness  on  that  occasion,  have  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  recommending  that  Earl  Carrington  be 
this  day  elected  a  vice-president. 

It  has  been  arranged  for  the  next  annual  festival  to  take 
place  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  Tuesdaj^  May  17,  and  the  committee 
are  highly  plea.sed  to  make  the  announcement  that  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  pre.sident  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  has  most  kindly  promised  to  preside  on  that 
occasion.  As  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  this  year 
celebrate  its  centenary,  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  its  president  .should  have  so  kindly  accepted  their 
invitation,  and  tnust  that  all  friends  of  the  charity  will  rally 
round  them  in  support  of  iso  distinguished  a  patron  of 
horticulture. 

The  members  of  the  committee  who  retire  by  rotation  are 
Mr.  J.  Assbee,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cutbu.sh,  Mr.  G.  Gordon,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Mcljeod,  Mr.  T.  A.  Morris,  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards,  and  Mr.  W. 
Roupell;  and  Messrs.  Assbee,  Cutbush,  Gordon,  McLeod, 
Morris,  and  Roupell  being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re- 
election.  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards  does  not  offer  himself  for  re- 
election,  and  Ml-.  P.  K.  Kay  and  Mr.  G.  Nicholson  having 
resigned,  Mr.  William  Bull,  Mr.  R.  Hooper  Peanson,  and  Mr. 
W.  P.  Thomson  are  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  created. 
The  committee  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Mr.  William  Sher¬ 
wood  discharges  the  duties  of  treasurer  on  behalf  of  his  father 
(absent  abroad),  and  in  anticipation  of  Mr.  Sherwood’s  early 
return,  as  all  hope,  in  renewed  health  and  vigour,  lie  is  again 
nominated  for  re-election  as  treasurer.  The  committee  have 
again  pleasure  in  thanking  JMr.  M.  Rowan  and  i\Ir.  P.  Rudolpli 
Barr  for  their  most  careful  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Fund. 
Mr.  Rowan  is  the  retiring  auditor,  and  is  nominated  for  re- 
election. 


CASH  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  SIst,  1903. 


£  s.  cl. 
1,198  17  i 


299  8  0 


251  3  6 
25  0  0 
13  0  0 

esi  2  0 

29  11  0 
4  10  0 
319  4  11 
20  4  4 

£2.845  1  n 


NOTE.-INVESTMENTS : 

3  per  cent.  London  &  County  Consolidated  Stock  . £7,210  15  10 

3  per  cent.  Canada  Stock.,  .  2,000  0  0 

L.  &  N.-W.  Rail  way  Preference  Stock  .  ..  ..  340  0  0 

Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  Guaranteed  3  per  cent.  Stock  ..  511  0  0 

Thomson  Memorial  Trust : 

East  Indian  Railway  B.  Annuity  of  £14,  cost .  430  11  0 

24  per  cent.  Consols  . .  .'.  .  380  1  2  2 


RECEIPTS. 

£  s.  d. 

To  Balance  last  account  . 

,  Subscriptions,  general .  252  5  11 

,  ,,  local  secretaries  .  47  2  1 

,  Donations,  general .  237  14  7 

,  local  secretaries . 16  S  10 

,  Legacy,  Mr.  A.  F.  Osier . 

,  Emma  Sherwood  Memori  al  . 

,  Annual  dinner  . 

,  Advertisements  in  list  of  subscribers  . 

,  Sundry  receipts  . 

,  Dividends  on  Stock  and  interest  on  deposit 
,  Income  tax  returned  ..  . . 


EXPENDITURE. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

By  Allowances  to  orphans . 1,16  >  10  0 

,,  Grant.s  in  aid  .  76  0  0 

„  Emma  Sherwood-Memorial .  13  0  0 

-  1,255  10  0 

,,  Annual  dinner .  174  4  4 

,,  Secretary’s  salary  .  lOO  0  n 

,,  Printing  and  posting  list  of  subscribers .  35  9  7 

,,  Printing  and  stationery  ..  .,  .  31  7  2 

,,  Advertising  .  4  13  5 

,,  Rent  and  Insurance  ..  ..  .  26  1  0 

,,  Annual,  general  and  committee  meccing-i  ..  ..  22  4  8 

,,  Postages .  8511 

,,  Bank  charges  .  2  12  n 

, ,  Sundry  e.xpenses  (petty  c.ash) .  252 

-  97  9  4  ' 

,,  Purchase  of  £3S0  12s.  2d.  2J''/o  Consols .  350  0  0 

_ 


,,  Balances:  Cash  at  bank  . 412  14  4 

Cash  on  deposit .  ..  ..  325  0  0 

Cash  in  hand  .  94  13  5 

-  332  7  0 


£2,845  1  (I 


Having  inspected  the  securities  and  examined  the  books  and  vouchers  supplied 
to  us,  we  hereby  certify  the  above  account  to  be  correct. 

P.  Rudolph  Barr  1 


Fehruary 


1914. 


M.  Rowan 


r 


Audiiors 
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National  Chrysantlienmn}. 

The  executive  committee  met  at  Carr’s,  265,  Strand,  on  the 
8th  inst.,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  year 
there  was  a  large  attendance.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
having  been  read,  together  with  some  correspondence  (including 
a  letter  from  the  Crystal  Palace  confirming  the  dates  of  the 
shows  in  the  present  year,  which  were  recently  communicated  to 
the  gardening  papers),  the  secretary  enumerated  the  changes 
made  in  the  executive  committee  at  the  annual  general  meeting, 
and  also  submitted  an  interim  financial  statement  showing  a 
balance  of  £117  18s.  8d.  at  the  bank,  the  treasurer  reporting  that 
*  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  arrears  had  been  paid.  It  wa.s 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  secretary  be  paid  the  same  amount 
of  salary  as  in  1903.  A  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  wa,s  produced,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed 
to  sign  the  same  on  behalf  of  the  society.  An  election  of  six 
members  of  the  Floral  Committee,  who  retire  by  rotation,  then 
took  place,  and  Messrs.  Howe,  Crane,  Ingamells,  Simmons,  and 
Kendall,  outgoing  members,  were  declared  duly  elected,  Mr. 
Moorman  taking  the  place  of  Mr.  Pulling,  who  retired.  The 
Classification  Committee  was  re-elected  with  the  addition  of 
Messrs.  Ingamells  and  Cover,  who  take  the  places  of  two  members 
who  retired.  The  Schedule  Revision  Sub-committee  was  re¬ 
elected,  also  the  Finance  Sub-committee  and  the  Arbitration 
Committee. 

The  Schedule  Revision  Committee  brought  up  the  revised 


schedules  of  prizes,  showing  that,  as  instructed,  they  had  added 
the  sum  of  £60  to  the  November  schedule.  The  various  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions  in  the  .schedules  recommended  by  the  .sub¬ 
committee  were  read  by  the  secretary  and  passed.  In  reference 
to  the  110  special  prizes  of  os.  each  for  the  best  blooms  of  certain 
named  varieties  the  committee  confirmed  the  action  of  the 
Schedule  Revision  Committee  in  that  the  blooms  should  be 
selectecl  from  the  whole  of  the  competing  stands,  exhibitors  being 
also  at  liberty  to  stage  blooms  by  themselves  if  desirous  to  do  so. 
A  good  deal  of  discussion  took  place  over  the  entrance  fees  charged 
last  year,  which  led  to  their  material  reduction.  The  .secretary 
announced  that  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  would  give  a  special 
first  prize  of  twelve  guineas  in  the  great  vase  class ;  that  the 
Ichthemic  Guano  Company  (W.  Colchester),  Ip.swich,  would  give 
a  challenge  trophy  value  eight  guineas,  and  a  first  prize  of  £7 
in  the  class  for  6  va.ses  of  incurved  blooms  ;  that  Mr.  Wm.  Seward, 
of  Hanwell,  would  give  £5  in  four  prizes  for  12  blooms  of  incurved 
Chrysanthemums  raised  at  Hanwell,  the  names  of  which  appear 
in  tiie  schedule.  It  was  resolved,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Sub-committee,  that  six  small  silver  medals  be  balloted 
for  by  affiliated  societies  qualified  to  take  part  in  the  ballot.  It 
was  resolved  tliat  a  register  of  new  varieties  be  set  up,  and  Mr. 
C.  Harman  Payne  consented  to  act  as  registrar.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  chairman,  after  a  sitting  of  three  hours’ 
duration. 

Cardiff:  Tomato  Culture.- 

A  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Gardenens’  Association  took  place 
at  the  Gramf Hotel  on  Tuesday,  February  9,  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer 
presiding.  Mr.  F.  Waller,  Cucumber  and  Tomato  grower  to 
Messrs.  Nurton  and  Co.,  Dynas  Powis,  delivered  a  highly  intere.st- 
ing  lecture  on  “The  Culture  of  Tomatoes.”  Dealing  with  its 


history,  from  which  could  be  easily  traced  how  remarkably  rapidly 
the  luscious  fruit  had  grown  into  popularity,  the  lecturer  added 
that  home-grown  fruits  are  by  far  the  best,  and  are  able  to 
command  the  best  prices,  and  also  that  the  medium-sized  Toma¬ 
toes  find  the  most  ready  sale.  The  debate  was  enthusiastically 
taken  up,  and  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  Mr. 
Waller  for  his  splendid  lecture. 

The  “  Gardeners’  ”  dinner  took  place  at  Barry’s  Restaurant 
on  W^ednesday,  February  10,  at  7.30  p.m.,  when  E.  H.  Battram, 
Esq.,  occupied  the  chair,  supported  by  the  two  hon.  secretaries 
(Messrs.  II.  Gillett  and  J.  Julian),  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer,  Mr.  T. 
Malpass,  and  a  large  number  of  the  leading  craft  of  the  district. 
After  a  splendid  dinner  had  been  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  short  toast 
list  was  gone  into,  and  several  influential  gentlemen  contributed 
towards  the  musical  part  of  the  programme.  A  most  enjoyable 
evening  wa.s  spent,  and  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman,  who,  in  responding,  said  a  few  encouraging  words  to 
the  younger  fraternity,  emphasising  the  fact  of  the  difference  in 
bothy  life  of  thirty  years  ago  and  that  of  to-day.  A  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  hon.  secretaries,  who  had  done  all 
that  was  possible  to  make  the  occasion  a  success. — J.  J. 

Bristol :  Bouquet-makirg. 

A  mo.st  successful  meeting  of  the  Bristol  and  District 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association  was  held  at  St. 

John’s  Rooms  on  Thursday  evening  last,  Mr. 
E.  Poole,  F.R.H.S.,  presiding  over  a  good 
attendance.  The  lecturer  for  the  evening 
was  Mr.  Powell,  acting  as  representative 
from  the  Reading  Gardeners’  Association. 
His  lecture  was  entitled  “  Bouquet  Making,” 
and  Mr.  Powell  added  much  to  his  very  able 
lecture  by  demonstration.  He  claims  that 
the  floral  art  was  most  essentia.1  for  the 
gardener  to  master,  and  that  all  young 
gardeners  starting  their  career  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  thenrselves  as  perfect  as 
they  could.  Mr.  Powell  was  practical  in  his 
demonstratioms,  starting  with  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  bouquet,  wiring  flowers,  and 
arranging  them  so  as  to  have>  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing  effect.  His  bouquet  was  handed  to  the 
audience.  Sprays  and  buttonholes  also  re¬ 
ceived  his  attention,  and  the  many  hints 
given  were  eagerly  taken  by  his  very  atten¬ 
tive  hearers.  Prizes  for  three  Cyclamens 
were  awarded  to,  1st,  W.  A.  F.  Powell,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  Raikes) ;  2nd,  P.  J.  Wonsley,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  Whear) ;  and  3rd,  to  J.  O.  Godwin, 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  McCulloch).  Certificates  of 
Merit  went  to  Howell  Davis,  E.sq.  (gr. 
Mr.  Curtis)  for  Cattleya  Trianse,  Miss  Pease 
(gr.  Mr.  L.  Gassick)  for  Dendrobium  Pier- 
rardi,  and  to  Henry  Derham,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. 
Scase)  for  a  well-grown  Primula. — H.  K. 

Croydon:  Annual  Dinner. 

A  very  marked  and  emphatic  success  was  achieved  by  the 
members  of  the  Croydon  Horticultural  Improvement  Society  at 
their  fourth  annual  dinner,  held  at  the  Greyhound  Hotel  o>i 
Wednesday  week.  There  was  a  large  company  present,  and  the 
banqueting  hall  of  the  Greyhound  looked  its  best,  for  the  tables, 
as  must  be  expected,  were  covered  with  choice  flowers,  among 
those  who  contributed  to  a  very  charming  effect  being  Messrs. 
J.  R.  Box,  T.  Butcher,  E.  Kromer,  A.  Jennant,  H.  Hyde,  W. 
Bentley,  A.  Edwards,  and  Dupres  and  Co.  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis 
proposed  a  toast  to  the  society,  Mr.  H.  Boshier,  the  hon.  sec., 
responding:  and  Mr.  J.  Gregory,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
gave  “Kindred  Societies.”  The  president  (Mr.  J.  J.  Reid)  pre¬ 
sented  to  Messrs.  A.  W.  Middleton  and  T.  W.  Briscoe  the  certi¬ 
ficates  of  merit  and  prizes  awarded  them  in  the  essay  cojnpeti- 
tion,  and  also  announced  his  wish  to  give  two  more  prizes  during 
the  coming  year.  The  toa.sts  of  “  The  Visitors  ”  and  “  The  Chair¬ 
man  ”  concluded  the  list,  the  chair  during  the  second  part  being 
occupied  by  Mr.  Gregory.  During  the  evening  musical  selections, 
&c.,  were  rendered. 

- - - - 1  § - 


Gouville  Garden. — The  main  feature  of  interest  in  the 
illustration  of  this  French  garden  is  the  handsome  trellises  for 
fruit  trees.  For  that  reason  alone  it  is  of  value  in  this  place, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  height  of  the  trellises  is  higher  than 
those  usually  erected  in  our  own  gardens.  There  is  something 
to  be  said  both  for  and  against  this,  but  principally  in  favour, 
we  think.  The  training  of  fruit  trees  in  many  French  gardens 
is  more  carefully  performed  than  even  in  our  oavu  land. 


Gouville  Garden. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES:  EARLIEST  HOESE.— 
Whei'e  the  shoots  reserved  at  the  base  of  the  present  bearing 
wood  are  sufficiently  started,  they  should  be  tied  down,  so  as 
to  give  them  the  desired  inclination,  taking  care  not  to  bring 
them  too  sharply  to  the  branches,  nor  endeavour  to  tie  them 
until  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  of  the  operation 
being  performed  without  snapping  off  their  points.  The  terminal 
growths  of  leading  branches  should  be  trained  in  their  full  length, 
pinching  the  laterals  to  one  leaf  as  produced.  Growths  for  fur¬ 
nishing  branches  also  require  to  be  ti’ained  in  without  stopping, 
tying  and  regulating  them  as  they  advance,  in  doing  which  leave 
plenty  of  room  for  the  swelling.  In  laying  in  young  growths 
from  extensive  branches  allow  a  distance  of  12in  to  15in  between 
them,  so  that  the  foliage  will  receive  plenty  of  light  and  air. 
Shoots  retained  to  attract  the  sap  to  the  joint  must  be  kept 
closely  pinched  to  one  loaf  after  they  have  previously  been  stopped 
at  the  third  joint  or  to  that  witli  a  good  leaf. 

MAKE  AN  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  BORDER  every  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks,  not  being  deceived  by  the  surface  looking 
wet  from  syringing,  and  supply  water  or  liquid  manure  to  weakly 
trees  thoroughly  whenever  required.  This  procedure  is  better 
than  having  stated  times  for  watering,  for  needless  supplies  of 
either  water  or  liquid  manure  only  tend  to  make  the  soil  sodden 
and  sour,  while  neglect  of  affording  moisture  retards  growth 


Bruce’s  Flower  Holder,  No.  i. 


and  favours  attacks  of  red  spider.  Syringe  the  trees  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  to  keep  this  Tiest  in  subjection,  and  for 
it  and  aphides  apply  an  insecticide — petroleum  emulsion  properly 
diluted  being  effective  and  safe.  The  temperature  should  be 
maintained  at  GOdeg  to  Godeg  by  artificial  means,  a  fall  to  bodeg 
on  cold  mornings  being  much  better  for  the  trees  than  sharp 
firing,  which  only  induces  attenuated  growths  and  favours  insects. 


TREES  STARTED  AT  THE  NEW  YEAR.— These  will  now 
require  attention  in  disbudding,  doing  it  gradually,  removing 
the  strongest  and  ill-placed,  retaining  a  good  growth  at  the  base 
of  each  current  bearing  branch,  and  a  shoot  on  a  level  with  or 
above  the  fruit.  Thinning  the  fruits  must  al.'^o  be  attended  to* 
where  too  thickly  placed,  by  first  removing  the  smaller  and  those 
on  the  under  side  of  the  branches;  but  avoid  wholesale  thinning 
and  disbudding,  proceeding  on  the  principle  of  a  little  and  often. 
A  temperature  of  55deg  at  night  in  cold  weather,  GOdeg  when 
mild,  GOdeg  to  Godeg  by  day  artificially,  advancing  to  70deg  to 
75deg  from  sun  heat,  and  free  ventilation  from  Godeg.  Syringing 
the  trees  must  be  practised  morning  and  afternoon,  except  when 
the  weather  is  dull,  when  an  occasional  syringing  and  damping 
of  the  paths  and  borders  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon 
will  be  sufficient. 

LATE  HOUSES. — The  bud.s  on  these  are  much  too  forward 
where  the  roof  lights  are  fixed,  there  being  quite  a  fortnight 
difference  between  them  and  those  which  have  been  exposed 
since  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  All  pruning  and  readjustment  of  the 
trees  on  the  trelli.ses  must  be  completed  without  delay.  Where 
the  lights  are  off  they  need  not  be  replaced  until  the  buds  .show 
colour.  In  other  cases  ventilate  freely,  merely  excluding  frost, 
or  not  that,  as  the  buds  take  no  harm  until  they  are  swelled  so 
as  to  show  pink  or  red.  The  pi'uning  must  be  completed  in  the 
case  of  trees  in  unheated  houses  before  the  buds  are  muth  ad¬ 
vanced  and  swelling,  and  they  cannot  be  kept  too  cool,  as  late 
blossoming  is  an  important  matter,  the  spring  frosts  and  dull 
weather  at  the  time  of  setting  often  i^roving  disastrous  to  the 
crop.  Indeed,  unheated  houses  are  not  advisable,  especially  in 
cold  localities.  Fixed  roofs  are  a  still  greater  mistake,  as  the 
blossoms  come  on  too  rapidly  in  seasons  like  this,  and  they  often 
have  to  struggle  with  a  close,  moist  atmosphere  and  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  when  they  should  be  setting.  A  little  heat  during 
flowering  does  much  towards  ensuring  a  good  .set,  and  in  late 
.summer  a  gentle  artificial  heat  does  much  in  ripening  the  fruit 
and  maturing  the  wood.  Examine  the  borders,  making  .sure 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  moisture.  If  the  soil  has  left  the  walls 
loosen  it  with  a  fork  and  close  the  inter-stices  so  as  to  make  the 
water  go  through  all  parts  of  the  borders,  and  thoroughly  moisten 
them  from  the  surface  down  to  the  drainage. 

LATE  VINERIES.  —  The  mild  weather  has  not  made  much 
difference  in  the  trees,  they  appearing  to  take  what  they  are 
all  the  better  for,  namely,  a  period  of  apparently  complete  rest. 
Avoid  dryness  at  the  roots,  affording  thoi’ough  supplies  of  water 
or  liquid  manui'e,  not,  however,  making  the  soil  sodden  by 
needless  applications.  Where  the  roof  lights  have  been  removed 
the  borders  will  have  Ijeen  well  moistened  by  the  recent  rains. 
Ventilation  will  be  nece.s.sary  to  the  fullest  extent,  so  as  to 
keep  back  the  blo.ssoms,  and  the  roof  lights  should  remain  off 
until  the  flowers  are  emerging  from  their  scaly  covering,  and 
not  theii  safe  front  fro.st. — G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

PARSNIPS  AND  CARROTS. — The  main  crop  of  these 
should  now  l)e  sown  as  the  soil  becomes  dry.  But  better  defer 
this  for  a  week,  or  even  a  fortnight,  than  to  sow  while  the. 
soil  is  wet  and  cold.  The  soil  is  at  present  in  a  vei’y  w:et  and 
cold  condition,  which  will  necessitate  extra  care  and  watchful¬ 
ness.  A  slight  pointing  over  will  be  of  great  service  in 
bringing  the_.soil  into  good  tdth.  The  seed  will  require  to  be 
sown  a  littl^  more  thickly  than  usual,  on  account  of  the  wet 
harvests  of  last  year,  many  of  the  seeds  being  weak  or  sterile. 

PRICK  OFF  CAULIFLOWERS.~The,se  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  drawn  and  weakly  in  the  seed  pans  or  boxes. 
’Ihey  should  be  plucked  off  into  other  boxes  or  frames  as  soon 
as  large  enough  to  handle.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the 
second  leaf  before  this  is  done.  They  will  need  a  little  care  in 
shading  and  watering.  Use  tepid  water. 

LETTUCES. — These  u'ill  also  require  attention.  They 
should  be  ^nicked  off  into  shallow  frames,  placed  on  a  mild 
hotbed,  or,  failing  this,  prick  off  into  boxes  and  place  these 
in  a  house  near  the  roof  glass.  Avoid  a  high  temiierature. 
This  also  apirlies  to  the  Cauliflower. 

HERBS. — It  is  now  a  good  time  to  sow  many  kinds  of  these 
in  boxes.  Herbs  are  often  much  more  succe.ssfully  raised  in 
boxes  placed  in  cool  frames  than  when  sown  later  on  the  cold 
soil. 

PEAS. — Another  sowing  of  second  early  Peas  may  be  made 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  See  that  the  .soil  is  in  good  condition. 
Open  the  drill  on  a  warm,  dry  morning,  if  possible. 

SEAKALE  AND  RHUBARB.— More  of  these  should^  be 
covered  to  succeed  that  covered  some  weeks  since.  The 
material  irsed  for  the  earlie.st  supplies  will  afford  sufficient  heat 
to  bring  this  late  lot  on  sufficiently .  fast.  The  pots  mu.st  not 
be  taken  off  that  ju.st  forced.  The  lids  may  be  kept  off  in  the 
daytime,  but  replaced  on  frosty  nights. 
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MINT  AND  TARRAGON. — More  roots  of  these  should  be 
placed  in  heat  to  keep  up  a  supply.  Place  the  roots  thickly  in 
pots  and  deep  boxes.  Water  with  tepid  water. 

SHALLOTS  should  now  be  planted  on  a  M’oll  prepared 
border.  Choose  a  dry  day  and  when  the  surface  is  in  good 
order. 

TURNIPS  AND  RADISHES. — These  should  be  sown  in 
frames  where  a  little  heat  can  be  maintained,  either  by 
fermenting  material  or  hot  Avater  pipes.  Soaa'  the  seed  thinly. 
The  Radish  will  be  used  as  they  become  fit,  and  AA’ill  not 
interfere  AA'ith  the  Tnrnips  if  properly  thinned.  The  soil  should 
be  light  and  rich.  Turnips  .should  be  groAA’n  quickly,  or  they 
will  be  of  indifferent  flavour. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.— Seed  .should  now  be  .sown,  either 
in  frames  or  boxes.  See  that  the  .seedlings  do  not  become 
draAA’ii  in  too  much  heat.  A  cool,  airy  house  i.s  a  good  place 
for  these.  Careful  Avatering  is  important,  as  they  are  very 
liable  to  damping. 

A  BORDER  OF  POTATOES  may  be  noAv  planted.  See  that 
the  soil  is  in  good  heart,  light  and  Avarm.  The  sets  for  this 
early  planting  require  careful  preparation.  They  should  have 
been  stored  in  a  light,  airy  room  where  the  frosts  could  be  jiist 
kept  out,  and  no  more.  Long  blanched  Sprouts  are  of  no 
value ;  these  perish  as  soon  as  placed  in  the  soil  at  this  early 
date-,  the  soil  being  cold  and  Avet. — A.  T.,  Cirencester.  , 

The  Flower  Garden. 

PREPARING  SITES  FOR  PLANTING  SHRUBS.^Tho 
positions  intended  for  establishing  various  shrubs,  including 
evergreen,  deciduous,  and  floAvering  .shrubs,  should  be  pre^ 
pared  in  the  best  po.ssible  Avay,  so  that  they  may,  after  lArbper 
planting,  have  a  good  chance  of  succeeding.  ShalloAv  prepara¬ 
tion  does  not,  as  a  rule,  conduce  to  a  satisfaotoj;y  -.groAAth, 
therefore,  it  is  ahvays  advisable  either  to  thoroughly,  trench  the 
ground  or  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  .soil,  into  Avhich  the 
roots  Avill  freely  permeate.  The  great  majority  of  .shrubs  Avill 
succeed  in  ground  .so  treated,  and  if  the  Avhole  bed  or  border 
cannot  be  trenched  over,  stations  for  single  specimens  may  be 
similarly  treated.  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  America?! 
plants  Avill  be  benefited  if  some  good  tuify  peat  can  be  inter¬ 
mixed  Avith  the  soil  previous  to  planting. 

PLANTING  ROSES. — As  .soon  as  dry  AA^eather  prevails,  and 
the  ground  is  in  Avorkahle  condition,  the  Avork  of  planting  beds, 
.and  bordei's  Avith  dwarf  and  standard  Roses  Avhich  may  have 
been  suspended  since  autumn  can  be  resumed.  In  the 
meantime  the  soil  has  been  fully  prepared,  and  as  soon,  as 
favourable  conditions  permit  Avill  be  found  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Climbing  Roses,  too,  against  Avails,  fences,  .  pillars, 
arbours,  and  trellises,  may  be  planted.  Dwarf  and  standard 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Tea  Roses,  are  the  mQ.^t  popular  for 
beds  and  borders,,  the  stronger  groAving  and  rampant  climbers 
as,  for  in.stance,  climbing  Te.a  Roses,  climbing,  Poly.antha 
varieties  for  Avails,  and  for  other  po.sitions  Ayrshire,  Banksian, 
Boursault,  evergreen  and  mnltiflora. 

PRUNING  CLEMATISES. — Clematises,  embracing  as  they 
do  a  number  of  different  sections,  require  pruning  in  different 
Avays,  according  to  their  manner  of  floAvering  on  young  current 
year’s, Avood,  or  that  of  the  previous  season.  Varieties  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  popular  Jackmanni  section  all  need  very  close 
pruning,  in  some  cases  cutting  them  doAvn  to  the  .ground, 
^lontana,  patens  and  florida  Clematises,  floAvering  on  one  year 
old  Avood,  should,  of  course,  have  a  liberal  quantity  of  this 
preserved  and  laid  in.  Lanuginosa  and  viticella  types  may 
have  the  shoots  .shortened  moderately,  or  about  one-third. 

VIOLAS,  PANSIES,  CALCEOLA;BiAS.— The.se  are  now 
commencing  to  groAV  in  the  frames,  and  should  have  .abundance 
of  air  supplied,  removing  the  lights  altogether  in  favourable 
Aveather,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  removal ;  the  former 
being  planted  out  in  beds  and  borders,  and  the  latter  trans-' 
pl.antecl  Avider  apart  in  other  frames  to  strengthen. 

PLANTING  ANEMONES  AND  RANUNCULUSES.— 
French  and  Dutch  single  and  double  Anemones,  and  French  and 
Per.sian  Ranunculu.ses  make  a  brilliant  display  of  bloom  at  an 
early  date  if  tubers  are  planted  noAv.  Plant  in  separate  beds 
in  soil  of  a  friable  character.  Form  drills  6  inches  apart  and 
3  inche.s  deep,  planting  the  Anemone  tubers  6  inches  apart,  and 
the  Rununculus  tubers  4  inches  apart. 

DAHLIAS. — The  old  roots  stored  aAvay  for  the  Avihter 
should  be  examined,  and  a  portion  brought  out  and  placed  in 
gentle  bottom  heat  to  encourage  them  to  push  groAvths  for  the 
purpo'se  of  taking  them  off  and  in.serting  as  cuttings.'  The 
rest  of  the  roots  m.ay  be  kept  stored  for  .another  month,  Avhen 
they  may  be  placed  in  cold  frames,  .surrounded  Avith  soil  to  the 
croAvns,  Avhere  they  Avill  .start  gradually.  A  packet  of  a  good 
strain  of  single  Dahlias  to  be  groAvn  from  seed  ought  noAv  to, 
be  sown  in  pans  placed  in  gentle  bottom  heat,  so  that  .  the 
seedlings  on  germination  may  have  time  to  strengthen  '  befobe 
the  planting  .season  arrives.— E.  D.  S.,  Gravesend.'  '  '  ‘  ^ 


Trade  Notes, 


Flower  Displays  and  Flower  Holders. 

Patents  for  use  in  decorative  floral  Avork  are  fairly  numerous, 
and  one  of  the  latest  brought  before  the  public  is  Bruce’s  Com¬ 
bined  FloAver  Displayers  .and  Adj instable  FIoAver  Holders,  the 
patentee  being  Mr.  A.  P.  Bruce,  The  Nur, series,  Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy,  near  Manche.ster.  We  figure  on  these  tAAo  pages  the 
Displayer,  and  it  Avill  be  .seen  that  figures  3  .and  4  are  made 
specially  to  fit  the  .standard  eartheiiAvare  exhibition  vases,  and 
are  made  in  four  sizes.  These,  Ave  think,  .should  prove  a  boon 
to  many  exhibitors.  They  are  easy  to  manipulate,  there  i.s 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order,  and  they  take  up  but  little  space 


in  transit.  The  adjustable  floAver-holders  are  found  vei'y  xisefut 
AA'here  cut  floAA'ers  have  to  be  suspended  from  curtains,  coiiien-^, 
friezes,  and  other  parts  of  a  building,  for  the  holders  can  be- 
hung  on  .sti'ings,  loops  being  made  for  their  insertion. 


Hop  Manure. 

W^e  hav^e  had  brought  to  our  notice  a  patent  chemical 
manure,  under  the  aboA'e  title,  by  the  manufacturers,  Wakeley 
Bros  and  Co.,  Limited,  Honduras  Wharf,  BanUside,  London 
S.E.  The  manure  is  of  utility  “  for  field  crops,  garden  and 
potting  purpose.?/’  and  is  nsed  in  the  ordinary  nay  at  the 
rate  of  about  one'-third  manure  to  two-thirds  of  loam  (tor 

potting).  It  is  sold  in  hags,  5s.  per  cwt. 
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Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Conr.acl  Appel,  Forest  and  Agricultural  Seed  Establishments,  Darm¬ 
stadt. —  Tree,  Grass,  and  Clover  Seeds. 

Cartons,  Seed  Merchants,  Warrington.— Fnna  Seeds. 

Cemen  and  Bourg,  Hose  CroAvers,  Luxembourg  (Crand-Duehy.— 
Autumn  and  Spring  lidse  Catalogue  (in  English). 

Peter  Henderson  and  Co.r35  and  37,  Cortlancit  Street,  biCAV  4  oik.  ■ 
Everi/thing  for  the  Garden."  - 
Kehvay  and  Co.,  Langport.— /velmT/'s  Manual,  1904. 

Win.  Kerr,  Potato  CroAver  Expert,  Dumfries,  N.B.— Best  Potatoes  to 
Groic.  ~  ■ 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.,  4,  Quai  do  la  Megisscrie,  Baris.— C/iri/i- 
•  anthemums. 

Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.— Fanii  Seeds. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER. 

Supering  Stewarton  Hives. 

In  reply  to  “  Hexagonal,”  whose  query  appeared  on  page  131, 
the  additional  brood-box  must  be  given  underneath,  and  a  little 
before  the  other  is  full  of  brood  and  bees.  There  is  vei'y  little 
danger  when  the  brood  nest  is  extended  downward  in  this 
manner,  as  the  heated  air  ascending  prevents  chilling  the 
brood.  Queens  never  hatch  simply  becau.se  a  colony  is  short 
of  room,  such  an  occurrence  would  be  explained  either  by  .super- 
.sediire  or  swarming.  If  the  former,  then  the  queen  would, 
during  favourable  weather,  get  fertilised  in  the  ordinary  way 
and  take  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  stock.  If  the  latter,  all 
the  cells  would  require  excising  except  the  most  perfect  one, 
and  the  swarming  fever  would,  as  usually  haiipens,  subside  if 
additional  room  is  given  at  the  same  time. 

The  super  should  be  i)laced  above  the  brood  nest  as  the  honey 
flow  commences,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  elongation  of  the 
cells  of  the  brood  frames  next  to  the  top  bar.  If  in  doubt, 
examine  the  upper  part  of  the  comb  and  ascertain  if  there  is 
fresh  honey  coming  in,  and  if  the  weather  is  settled  the  super 
may  safely  be  given.  The  partly  filled  and  drawn  out  super 
will  he  an  inducement  to  the  bees  to  commence  vork  in  it. 
The  rea.Sons  why  the  Stewarton  hive  has  not  been  advocated 
I  tru.st  you  will  find  answered  in  a  subsequent  article. — E.  E., 
Sandbach. 

Answers  to  Queries. 

Yes,  as  ”  Hexagonal  ”  surmises,  honey  production  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  strength  of  colonies.  It  is  estimated  that 
during  its  lifetime  a  bee  gathers  a  teaspoonful  of  honey,  the 
deduction  is,  therefore,  very  simple — plenty  of  bees,  plenty  of 
honey.  Strong  colonies,  however,  require  management  in  order 
to  keep  them  at  work,  and  this  is  where  knowledge  is  power. 
With  regard  to  your  query  re  prevention  of  swarming,  the 
principal  cause  of  .swarms  is  the  completion  of  the  brood  nest 
and  overcrowding.  Modern  hives  have  been  so  constructed  that 
it  is  possible  to  retain  a  portion  of  them  unwoi’ked  by  tlie  bees, 
jilthough  they  store  honey  overhead.  All  the  double  hroed 
chambered  hives  are  based  on  this  fact.  If  a  colony  is  short 
of  room  above,  they  commence  working  out  the  bars  in  the 
safety  valve,  which  is  indicative  of  more  room  being  required 
above.  The  strain  of  bees  has,  however,  something  to  do  with 
swarming.  If  a  colony  persists  in  coming  off  under  all  adverse 
conditions,  take  the  old  queen  from  the  cluster  and  the  swarm 
will  return  to  the  hive  and  commence  working  again,  and  the 
first  hatched  queen  heads  the  colony.  Always  preserve  the 
youngest  queen.  One  of  the  causes  of  swarming  is  the  natural 
inclination  to  supersede  an  old  queen. 

”  Stewarton. ” — With  all  due  deference,  I  mmst  still  beg  to 
differ.  As  you  .state,  “  If  the  apiarist  is  a  handy  man,”  Ac., 
hut  my  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  Stewarton  was  based  upon 
catalogue  price  of  an  equal  number  of  bar-frame  parts,  and  as 
the  majority  purchase  at  this  figure  I  think  you  will  agree  witli 
me  that  it  is  the  only  fair  way  to  compare  them.  Of  course, 
there  are  ingenious  men  who  can  make  hives  cheaply.  I  am 
acquainted  with  one  myself  who  makes  his  from  Quaker  oat 
boxes  for  about  2s.  Gd.  each,  hut  this  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
criterion.  With  regard  to  grocers  supplying  boxes  free,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  hear  that  you  are  so  favourably  situated  ;  per¬ 
sonally  I  use  all  .sorts  of  packages  for  different  purposes,  aud  I 
find  a  difficulty  in  purchasing  them.  The  trough  for  feeding 
purposes  has  been  used  .since  1880,  and  is  now  fitted  to  some  bar- 
frame  hives  on  the  ground  that  the  bees  can  be  fed  Avithout 
di.sturbing  the  wrappings.  It  is  a  matter  of  preference  whether 
they  are  fed  above  or  othenvi.se.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that 
queen  excluder  is  a  hindrance  to  the  bees.  Excluder  of  some 
kind  is,  however,  necessary,  and  where  the  zinc  is  not  used  the 
true  Scots  method  is  employed,  viz.,  covering  all  the  frames 
but  the  two  outer  ones  with  a  sheet  of  calico.  The  bees  naturally 
seek  these  combs  to  store  the  honey,  and  naturally  find  their 
way  into  the  super.  It  would  not  be  natural  for  the  queen  to 
.seek  these  for  ovipositing.  Your  eri-or  appears  to  be  in  not 
using  either  calico  or  zinc. — E.  E. 


Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 


Thyrsacanthus  rutilans. 

This  nlant  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  our  winter-flowering 
stove  subjects.  W^ith  its  long,  pendulous  racemes  of  .scarlet 
flowers,  it  has  beauty  unexcelled,  and  its  season  of  blooming 
ranges  over  the  greater  part  of  winter  and  spring.  It  is  not  very 
fastidious  in  its  requirements,  for  it  will  grow  and  flower  splen¬ 


didly  in  a  mixture  of  friable  loam  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  part  ;. 
I  find  young  plants  bloom  best,  and  I  advise  striking  cuttings  as 
early  as  they  can  be  procured,  so  as  to  give  them  a  long  .season 
of  growth  previous  to  flowering.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  when  rooted  must  be  potted  on  and 
kept  growing.  I  think  48’s  and  32-size  pots  large  enough  to 
flower  them  in,  as  when  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  they 
can  be  fed  and  kept  growing  with  occasional  waterings  of  liquid 
manure.  The  .scale  insect  is  the  worst  pest  I  find  attacks  them, 
but  frequent  spongings  with  soapy  water  will  keep  them  in  check. 
— Aspirant. 

Scottish  V.  English  Gardeners. 

I  am  very  much  amused  with  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
contending  iiarties  treat  this  old-fashioned  que.stion.  Those  who 
have  really  travelled  beyond  the  limits  of  their  oivn  country  can 
speak  with  some  authority,  bu,t  I  fail  to  see  how  on  earth  anyone 
else  can.  The  question  has  for  years  been  a  cause  for  heart¬ 
burning,  and,  as  older  readers  will  undoubtedly  remember,  has 
been  several  times  before  the  public.  I  am  myself  open-minded 
in  this,  as  in  most  que.stions  which  affect  the  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  can  never  tolerate  national  bickerings  cf 
any  kind  to  interfere  with  individual  merit.  Indeed,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  extend  this  feeling  to  aliens  as  well,  a  thing 
which  many  cannot  say  they  ungrudgingly  do.  And  why  not  t 
But  is  there  anything  in  the  question  of  Scottish  preference  .I' 
I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is.  An  English  proprietor  told  me 
he  would  not  have  an  English  gardener  on  any  account.  On 
inquiring  his  reason  he  said  they  were  not  so  methodical  in  their 
work — in  a  word,  not  so  economical  and  practical.  He  admitted 
the  horticultuiai  capacities,  but  he  said  he  wanted  more  than 
that,  and  he  found  what  he  required  in  the  Scotsman.  All  my 
efforts  to  neutralise  distinctions  were  unavailable.  He  still  holds 
firmly  to  his  opinions.  There  are  .some  Scottish  proprietors  who 
think  the  English  gardener  is  the  best  value,  and  consequently 
can  see  none  else  to  equal  him.  If  this  were  not  so  the  old  adage 
would  be  abortive,  “  A  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country.” 
Think  over  this  great  truth,  0  ye  contending  sons  of  Adam,  and 
your  difficulty  ivill  partly,  if  not  entirely,  vanish. — Cosmopolitan. 

Foremen:  Their  Conduct  an  I  Example  to  Those  under  Them 

To  accept  a  situation  as  foreman  in  a  good  establishment 
for  the  fir.st  time  is  a  large  step  towards  qualifying  for  a  situa¬ 
tion  as  head  gardener.  In  my  experience  a  foreman’s  .situation 
is  most  trying.  One  must  be  careful  in  work,  words,  and  actions, 
thereby  leaving  little  room  for  comment.  If  a  mistake  be  made 
it  is  oft-times  gloated  over  by  certain  indivnduals  envious  cf 
others’  success;  it  will  be  jibed  and  jeered  over  for  weeks  after. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  bullying  at  them  over  it,  for  it  mu.sb 
just  be  borne.  I  have  knoivn  foremen  who  ivould  stand  nothing, 
not  even  for  peace  sake  ;  continually  making  complaints  about 
this  and  that,  but  little  thinking  that  they  ivere  losing  the 
influence  of  those  under  them. 

In  most  places  there  is  sure  to  be  one  or  two  individuals 
who  seem  to  glory  in  making  mischief,  and  also  some  envious 
ones.  They  seem  to  be  for  ever  cynical  to  a  foreman,  and 
experience  will  prove  that  they  either  push  him  further  up 
the  ladder  or  oft  altogether.  It  is  mseless  to  enter  into  petty 
strife  with  these  men.  It  is  be.st  to  say  what  you  must  and 
leave  them  alone;  give  them  plenty  of  rope  and  your  chief  will 
see  all  of  them  revealed  in  their  true  characters.  Foremen  must 
needs  be  wary.  In  order  to  enjoy  peace  and  goodwill  much 
has  to  be  contended  ivith.  Try  to  keep  peace,  but  not  “  peace 
at  any  price  ” — there  is  a  limit  to  one’s  patience.  In.sist  on 
having  done  what  you  believe  to  be  right  as  far  as  work  is 
concerned.  Take  no  notice  of  any  back-talk.  Be  firm  in  purpose 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Never  alloiv  anyone  to  over¬ 
step  what  little  authority  you  possess,  and  never  overstep 
yours.  Y"ou  mu.st  gain  influence  over  those  under  you  and 
sustain  the  confidence  already  placed  in  you  by  the  chief. 

When  once  a  foreman’s  influence  is  assertive  his  examples 
will  in  most  cases  be  copied  to  a  nicety.  Therefore  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  his  conver.sation  and  conduct  at  ivork,  or  after,  and 
on  or  off  the  place,  should  be  well  ordered.  Try  to  keep  down 
all  that  is  indecent  to  refined  ears,  or  against  the  principles 
of  propriety,  and  also  try  to  infuse  a  little  enthusiasm  into 
those  under  you  for  advancement  in  the  knovledge  of  their 
work.  No  doubt  your  first  attempts  will  be  scoffed  at,  but 
with  good  influence  you  will  succeed,  and  in  later  days  the 
journeymen  will  feel  thankful  and  remember  you. 

In  so  short  a  space  at  command  I  cannot  relate  any  of  my 
experience.s  as  foreman  (which  I  think  ivould  afford  much  amuse  ¬ 
ment  and  perhaps  some  instruction).  It  is  to  he  hoped  that 
everybody  does  their  be.st  to  be  worthy  of  the  profession,  whicli 
Avill  one  day,  I  tru.st,  ri.se  to  its  proper  place  in  the  world.— [In 
order  to  secure  ihaf,  it  is  necessary  that  the  slothful  be  banished 
from  our  ranks,  and  that  those  ivho  are  opposed  to  the  study 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  practice  of  horticulture  be 
ruthlessly  cast  aside  or  relegated  to  their  proper  sphere  or  rank, 
Avhich  is  that  of  ordinary  garden  labourers,  to  whom  science 
does  not  appeal.] — C. 
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All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Fditor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  F.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  mil  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  wo  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  dowrrs  we  do  not  name. 

PLANTS  AFFECTED  (Rust).— We  are  unable  to  reply  this 
week,  but  will  do  so  in  our  next. 

BOOKS  (A.  B.).--We  do  not  know  of  any  book  on  seed 
saving  for  commerce,  but  advise  you  to  write  to  B.  Wynne, 
30,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London.  The  books  on  floral 
decorations  are  all  at  present  out  of  print,  and  only  procurable 
second-hand.  We  believe  a  work  will  shortly  be  produced. 

LECTURES  DELIVERED  ABOUT  THE  COUNTRY 
(Itlem). — The  lectures  delivered  by  county  council  lecturers  are' 
not  usually  printed,  though  sometimes  reported  in  newspapers 
and  horticultural  periodicals  ;  the  most  important  are  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

BEGONIA  SOCOTRANA :  CORRECTION.— Unfortunately 
a  mistake  occurred  in  the  notes  under  the  above  heading  on 
page  114,  lines  45  and  4G.  “  Dew  overhead,  but  hot  water 

them  for  a  few  days,”  should  read:  “Dew  overhead,  but  not 
water  them  for  a  few  days.”  Line  23:  “If  from  a  32  size  (oin) 
pot,  into  a  54  size  ”  ;  the  “  (5in)  ”  is  not  mine.  I  intended  by 
saying  a  32  size  to  mean  a  pot  Gin  across  the  top  inside  the 
l  im,  which  I  think  is  most  generally  known  as  a  32  size,  although 
size.s  vary  in  different  districts  and  lotteries. — E.  F. 

ROSES  (A.  B.  C.). — Assuming  jmur  Roses  were  correctly 
named  we  are  not  able  to  account  for  the  lack  of  richness  in 
the  colours.  A  trace  of  iron  in  the  soil  is  said  to  deepen  the 
colours  of  dark  Roses,  and  liberal  aiiplieations  of  wood — not  coal 
—  ashes  or  broken  charcoal  to  the  soil  might  be  of  benefit  in 
your  ca.se.  You  may  spread  it  on  the  surface  an  inch  thick  if 
you  have  sufficient,  pointing  in  lightly  with  a  fork.  Failing  a 
supply  of  charred  material  you  may  with  advantage  give  a 
good  dressing  of  soot,  making  the  soil  black  with  it  and  pointing 
it  in.  Copious  applications  of  liquid  manure,  such  as  the  drain¬ 
ings  from  manure  heaps,  or  soot  water,  when  the  buds  are 
swelling,  would  increase  the  size  and  deepen  and  brighten  the 
colours  of  your  Roses. 

BRIAR  CUTTINGS  (A.  M.  B.). — We  prefer  inserting  them 
in  November,  but  you  may  try  some  now,  choosing  firm  matured 
portions  of  last  year’s  wood,  cutting  in  lengths  of  about  8  inches 
the'  lower  end  of  each  smoothly  close  under  a  joint,  and  insert 
firmly  in  sandj'  soil,  only  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  buds  being 
above  the  surface ;  but  all  the  buds  must  be  cut  clean  out 
except  those,  or  suckers  will  spring  up.  If  the'  cuttings  root 
and  grow  well  the  stocks  may  be  grafted  next  spring,  attaching 
the  .scions  to  the  upper  part  of  the  stock  within  the  soil, 
which  must  of  course  be  cleared  away  for  that  purpose  if  the 
plants  arc  not  taken  up  and  potted  for  grafting.  To  facilitate 
budding  and  grafting  in  situ  it  is  usual  to  insert  the  cuttings 
firmly  about  half  their  length,  and  draw  soil  up  the  remaining 
pertion  as  if  earthing  Potatoes,  their  ridges  being  easily  levelled 
elown  for  operating  on  the  stocks.  They  often  have  to  remain 
two  years  to  get  strong  enough,  and  the  more  roots  the  stocks 
have  the  better  is  the  growth  of  the  attached  Roses. 

OLD  FRUIT  TREES  (W.  B.).— Limewash,  or  dusting  the 
trees  with  dry  lime  when  the  branches  and  twigs  are  wet,  as 
they  are  on  a  damp,  still,  foggy  day,  will  destroy  moss  on  them, 
and  any  lime  falling  to  the  ground  will  also  be  of  benefit  to  the 
roots.  Old  healthy  Plum  trees  with  long  spurs  often  bear  well, 
and  it  is  certain  if  you  cut  back  all  those  spurs  you  will  liave  no 
fruit  this  year.  If  much  crowded  if  may  be  desirable  to  thin 
some  of  them  out,  retaining  the  best  placed  and  most  pi'omising, 
and  some  of  them  may  possibly  be  tied  back  to  the  main 
branches.  It  is  important  to  so  prune  and  dispose  the  growths 
that  the  foliage  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  in 
summer,  a  thicket  of  leaves  being  the  reverse  of  conducive  to 
fruitful  wood.  Fresh  roots  near  the  .surface  of  the  ground  also 
promote  fruitfulne.-s,  and  they  may  be  incited  by  removing 
some  soil,  just  baring  some  of  the  roots,  and  adding  fresh,  con¬ 
taining  a  good  proportion  of  charred  material  and  some  lime 
rubbish,  pressing  it  down  pretty  firmly,  and  mulching  with 
manure  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture  from  the  soil  in 
sumnier. 


TERM  COLLARD  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  CABBAGE 
(H.  A.).  In  many  gardens  the  supply  of  Cabbages  is  .secured  by 
one  sowing  of  a  large  kind,  usually'  in  July  or  August.  The 
plants  are  pricked  out  from  the  seed  bed  as  soon  as’  possible, 
and  are  drawn  from  as  wanted,  from  the  time  they  become  .suit¬ 
able  to  use  as  collards,  until  the  latest  "  turn  in  ”  and  go  to  the 
heu-e  as  Cabbages. 

PARAFEIN  OIL  FUMES  AND  ARUM  LILIES  (A.  1).).— 
The  syringing  of  any  ])lant  with  neat  paraffin  oil  is  a  certai:u 
way  of  killing  it,  as  the  oil  sink.s  into  the  tissues  and  kills 
the  cells  as  well  as  retai'ds  the  performing  of  the  functions  of 
the  plants.  The  washing  of  the  wall  with  paraffin  oil  and  lime 
where  the  Camellia  had  been  killed  with  paraffin,  removed,  and 
burnt,  would  be  likely  to  give  off  fumes  injurious  to  vegetation, 
especially  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  clressing,  and 
we  do  not  wonder  at  the  Arums  put  in  the  position,  some  in 
bloom,  others  coming  into  flower,  turning  a  luisty  colour  and 
the  leaves  shrivelling.  Indeed,  we  should  consider  the  fumes 
from  the  i>araffin  oil  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 

TIME  REQUIRED  TO  BRING  SPIR-TIAS,  DEUTZIAS, 
GUELDER  ROSES,  AND  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  INTO 
FLOWER  (Puvile).— The  time  required  depends  upon  the  time 
of  year  and  the  convenience  at  command  as  regards  heat.  To 
have  the  plants  in  flower  by  Easter  they  must  be  placed  in  heat 
without  delay,  a  period  of  not  less  than  a  month  being  required, 
even  in  a  temperature  of  55deg  to  G5deg,  advancing  lOdeg  to 
15deg  from  sun  heat,  and  to  make  sure,  it  is  better  to  allow 
a  longer  time,  say  six  weeks,  the  plants  being  all  the  better 
for  Inu'dening  off  after  advanced  in  flowering,  it  being  necessary 
to  exercise  judgment  in  these  matters,  retarding  or  forwarding 
according  to  the  forwardness  or  backwardness  of  the  plants  for 
a  given  purpose.  This  means  varied  convenience,  it  being  all- 
important  to  have  the  plants  quite  forward  enough. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  vresent  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  considt 
the  followinq  number.  (F.  S.).— 1,  Cypripedium  insigne;  2.  C.  venim- 
tum.  (S.  P.). — Erica  earnea  ;  Cunninghamia  sinensis.  (L.  F.).— 1, 
Ledum  palustre ;  2,  Peperomia  arifolia  ;  3,  Catasetum  tridentatum. 
(J.  J.). — Goodyera  diseoloi’. 


Sheffield  Chrysanthem’  m  Society. 

The  schedule  for  the  1904  .show  has  ow  been  arranged,  and 
one  of  the  principal  features  will  be  a  \  ..se  class  (8  vases),  for 
which  prizes  of  £10,  £7  10s.,  £5,  and  £2  10s.  will  be  offered; 
the  usual  boards  of  24’s  and  12’s  will  be  retained  in  addition,  but 
G’s  are  dropped.  In  the  District  Class  .some  of  the  smaller  cla.sses 
are  dispensed  with  and  others  made  more  valuable,  va.«es  again 
being  encouraged.  Altogether  an  attractive  prize  list  ha.s  been 
adopted,  and  the  schedule  will  be  more  up  to  date. 


Tie  Cattle  Question. 


Meat  and  milk,  we  want  them  both,  and  we  want  them 
both  to  be  home  bred.  There  is  room  for  them  in  these 
islands  ;  room  made  by  the  lessening  of  the  corn  ai’ea.  In 
1846  we  grew  22,000.U()0  quarters  of  wheat  ;  in  1902  the 
quantity  was  7,000,060  quarters.  The  land  has  not  dis¬ 
appeared— a  portion  has  certainly  been  built  over— but  on 
that  corn  area  we  want  stock,  which  is  the  farmer’s  strong¬ 
hold.  We  do  not  suppose,  indeed  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
that  per  acre  more  wheat  is  grown  than  .was  produced  in 
1846,  so  that  it  is  not  our  methods  which  have  deteriorated, 
but  simply  we  have  been  nushed  out  of  corn  growing  by 
free  imports.  The  cattle  and  where  they  come  from  part 
are  bred  at  home,  and  a  great  part  come  from  Ireland— 
and  good  stuff  they  are.  Thank  Heaven !  we  still  keep  our 
ports  closed  to  Canadian  stores.  We  ought  not  to  desire 
them.  We  can  breed  plenty  of  our  own,  and  run  no  risk 

of  importing  disease.  ,  ,, 

But  about  those  Irish?  Tliey  used  to  be  rather  a 
reproach  than  otherwise.  They  might  start  from  home 
pretty  fit,  but  the  rough  passage  and  the  long  journeys 
inland  made  them  look  sorry  stock  when  they  reached  our 
markets.  Now  the  cattle  boats  are  well  equipped,  and  a 
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good  train  service  forwards  them  quickly  to  their  destina-  ■ 
tion.  But  more  than  that  ;  they  start  from  a  better  founda¬ 
tion.  They  are  learning  the  art  in  Ireland  of  breeding  first- 
rate  stock,  and  the  way  they  are  doing  it  is  this :  The 
Board  of  Agriculture  has  come  to  the  help,  not  by  leaflets 
and  instructions,  but  by  solid  gifts  of  money  for  a  specific 
purpose.  Thousands  of  pounds  are  being  spent  per  annum 
in  pure-bred  rams,  bulls,  stallions,  boars,  and  poultry. 

The  way  part  of  the  money  is  allotted  is  thus :  In  April 
there  is  held  in  Dublin  a  great  show,  where  as  many  as  300 
bulls  will  be  exhibited.  The  judges  are  instructed  to  select 
those  bulls  which  the^^  consider  good  enough  to  improve  the 
stock  of  the  country,  and  if  sold  (under  certain  conditions) 
the  Government  allows  £15  towards  the  price.  Thus  a  man 
selecting  a  bull,  say,  value  £35,  the  beast  would  only  stand 
him  the  very  moderate  sum  of  £20.  The  conditions 
attached  are  that  this  (partly)  Government  bull  shall  be 
available  at  a  moderate  fixed  fee  for  cows  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  his  home.  To  compensate  a  farmer  who 
is  taking  a  bull  from  Dublin  to  his  distant  holding:,  Govern¬ 
ment  again  steps  in  and  arranges  with  the  ‘  railwa-v  com¬ 
panies  to  take  these  animals  at  a  reduced  cost.  The  only 
things  that  railways  take  at  reduced  cost  here  are  the 
foreign  dumpings  that  are  almost  (freely)  put  on  to  our 
market.  Truly,  our  Irish  friends  with  their  persistency 
have  got  something  out  of  the  unwilling  hands  of  their 
alien  rulers. 

There  are  in  some  neighbourhoods  private  enterprises 
very  much  akin  to  what  we  have  been  describing  in  Ireland. 
An  expensive  bull  is  too  much  for  the  purse  of  one  farmer, 
so  clubs  are  formed  and  good,  sound  sires  are  either  bought 
outright  or  hired  for  the  general  good  of  the  committee. 
This  is  public-spirited,  and  the  system  deserves  to  be  ex¬ 
tended.  The  breeding  of  good  horned  stock  is  attended 
with  less  risk  and  possibly  less  expense  than  the  breeding 
of  horses.  There  is,  for  the  expert,  money  to  be  made  in 
both  ;  but  we  want  to  see  the  cottager’s  cow,  the  lane  cow, 
the  small  farmer’s  cow  all  improved.  These  “small  ”  men, 
by  close  personal  attention,  make  quite  the  best  of  what 
they  have  to  do  with  ;  but  nlace  a  good  bull  within  their 
reach  at  a  low  figure,  and  they  would  build  up  some  really 
valuable  stock.  Yes,  that  is  if  we  could  persuade  them  to 
use  only  their  best  cows — for  good  stock  requires  a  good 
dam  as  well  as  a  good  sire. 

But  the  fault  with  most  people  is  the  inferior  sire.  If 
milkers  are  wanted  he  must  come  of  a  milking  stock,  how¬ 
ever  fine  he  may  look  otherwise  ;  it  is  his  milking  forebears 
that  are  wanted  now.  There  is  another  thing.  There  is 
always  a  demand  for  good  milch  cows.  Times  are  bad, 
money  scarce,  prices  tempting,  and  the  poor  man  parts  with 
what,  well  managed,  would  be  a  veritable  gold  mine.  This 
would  not  so  much  matter  to  the  country  at  large  if  the 
good  cow  got  into  a  breeder’s  hands  ;  but  alas !  she  goes 
to  that  man  who  feeds  her  well,  milks  her  well,  fattens  her 
well,  and  then  her  end  is  the  butcher  without  a  chance  of 
further  reproduction.  This  hapnens  not  once  or  twice,  but 
time  and  time  again.  We  believe  if  we  rightly  recollect 
the  figures,  20,000  fat  cows  are  annually  slaughtered  in 
Edinburgh  alone.  They  go  in,  say,  after  their  third  or  fourth 
■calf,  just  at  thoir  prime,  heavy  milkers,  quite  up  to  the 
Government  requirements,  and  they  are  seen  no  more  till 
they  emerge  as  beef.  This  seems  a  wicked  waste  of 
material. 

In  the  days  following  the  first  terrible  attacks  of  rinder¬ 
pest  in  this  country,  stock  rose  to  a  maximum  price,  and 
for  a  season  veal  disappeared  from  the  max'kets.  Veal  is 
very  good,  and  we  eat  it  with  satisfaction  if  we  know  it  is 
•young  bull  calf,  but  it  seems  too  great  a  sacrifice  if,  it  is 
“  quey  ”  calf.  One  would  tbiuk,  too,  those  good  towh 
milkers  might  breed  again,  and  homes  found  for  the  calves 
in  the  country.  There  is  many  a  cow  quite  able  and  com¬ 
petent  to  rear  three  calves.  We  have  known  a  good  cow  do 
four,  and  with  all  the  appliances  of  science  in  the  shape  of 
calf  food  and  calf  meals,  we  think  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  question  about  adopted  calves,  being  properly  reared. 

But  they  must  have  a  certain  amount  for  the  first  month 
at  least  (we  should  like  to  say  longer)  of  good  new  milk 
that  has  not  known  the  separator.  ,  From,  w'hat  we,  heard 
the  other  night  at  an  agricultural  dinner  from  our  would-be 
member — an  Irishman— that  the  industry  of  Devonshire 
cream  is  so  growing  in  Ireland  that  there  is  a  danger  that 
the  best  pail  of  milk  finds  its  way  into  the  little  brown  jug 
instead  of  into  the  hungry  calf’s  stomach.  If  this  be  so, 


there  is  a  danger  that  the  lesser  industry  may  ruin  the 
greater.  A  calf  never  forgets  a  stinted  youth.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  up  in  after  months  for  the  meagre  diet  of 
calfhood.  A  good  deal  of  this  white  scour  among  Irish 
calves  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  our  sanitary  arrangements 
and  food  other  than  that  Nature  provides.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties,  or  perhaps  the  greatest  that 
breeders  have  to  contend  against,  is  abortion,  which  has 
really  assumed  the  character  of  a  plague  in  some  parts. 

That  it  is  highly  infectious  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  and  a  bull  may  do  as  much  harm  in  the  spread  of 
disease  as  a  cow  who  persistently  slips  her  calf.  There  are 
means  advocated  by  the  faculty  which  appear  to  be  fairly 
successful — injections  of  carbolic  acid  and  antiseptic 
remedies — but  these  are  of  no  earthly  use  locked  up  in 
the  closet  of  the  vet.  .  The  farmer,  as  a  rule,  moves  so 
slowly  to  grasp  any  new  idea  that  we  suppose  the  trouble 
must  go  on  unabated  till  men  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the 
terrible  annual  loss  they  are  sustaining. 

Milk  fever  hapoily  is  a  tangible  complaint,  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  which  really  rests  with  ourselves.  We  know  the 
cause  and  we  know  the  preventive  remedy.  It  does  not 
steal  upon  us  with  such  deadly  uncertainty  as  does  the 
abortion  trouble— that  we  can  often  trace  to  the  source — 
but  milk  fever  is  a  good  bit  attributable  to  our  own  laxity 
in  cow  management.  There  will  be  cases  just  to  prove  the 
rule,  but  in  many  big  dairy  farms  the  disease  is  practically 
unknown. 

We  wish  we  could  impress  our  friends  with  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  getting  a  few  more  winter  calvers.  There  is  such 
an  outcrv  in  this  village  at  present,  both  for  butter  and 
milk,  one  man  pathetically  remarking  he  was  sick  of 
dripping  and  bread.  What  bit  of  butter  there  is  is  spoken 
for  well  beforehand,  and  an  extra  pint  of  milk  is  not  to  be 
had  save  in  a  tinned  form,  and  this  is  a  purely  agricultural 
part.  One  man  told  us  with  glee  he  had  five  cows  to  calve 
in  March,  but  by  that  time  other  people  will  be  in  the  same 
case,  and  down  tumbles  the  price. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  with  scantily  supplied  dairies 
the  managing  housewife  prefers  to  churn  only  once  a  fort¬ 
night.  We  don’t  blame  her,  but  we  do  eschew  her  butter. 
The  factory  system  would  alter  all  this.  All  these  “  little 
sups  ”  would  be  gathered  freshly  and  blended,  and  freshly 
worked,  so  that  a  good,  oleasant-favoured  article  would 
adorn  our  tables  instead  of  the  highly-flavoured  one  that 
now  turns  the  stomach  of  the  most  ardent  butter  lover. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Pastime  is  a  more  suitable  term  than  work  on  the  farm  to-day. 
We  have  a  wet  (very  wet)  day ;  then  a  fine  morning,  a  wet  after¬ 
noon,  and  a  fine  day  to  follow;  then  another  downpour.  We 
are  at  our  wits’  end  to  find  useful  work  at  all  for  the  horses,  and 
the  work  the  men  are  engaged  in  is  chiefly  manufactured  for 
the  occasion.  The  most  useful  work  for  the  men  lately  has  been 
that  of  keeping  surface  drains  open  and  creating  new  ones  where 
necessary.  No  ploughing  or  similar  land  work  has  been  possible 
during  the  week,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  its  being  possible 
for  another  week  to  come;  and  the  best  advice  to  farmers  just 
now  is  to  leave  the  land  alone. 

We  have  been  carting  manure  out  into  “hill,”  which  under 
different  conditions  would  have  been  left  in  the  yards  some 
weeks  and  then  spread  directly  on  the  land,  thus  saving  much 
labour. 

The  threshing  which  we  spoke  of  last  week  is  still  undone, 
as  it  would  have  been  madness  even  on  the  finest  day  to  thresh 
barley  from  stacks  the  sides  of  which  avere  soaking  wet.  There 
you  find  the  best  of  testimonials  for  Dutch  barns,  for  with  your 
grain  well  housed  in  them  you  are  independent  of  weather  on 
threshing  days. 

We  hear  great  comnlaints  of  the  unthriftiness  of  straw-fold 
cattle ‘this  winter^  and  the  cause  is  probably  not  far  to  seek. 
Much  of-5t'he'  straw  which  is  being  used  for  foddering  purposes 
is  almost' uerl,0«.S.  as  food,  yet  the  animals  are  expected  to  feed 
•on  it,  orp;at  anyl’ate,  oiSe  it  as  their  chief  article  of  diet.  Good 
straw  is  most  useful  for  .such  a  purpose,  but  not  half-rotten  stuff 
iir  a  .state  apnroaching  that  of  manure.  If  such  straw  is  used 
at  all  it  should  only  be  bi  a  cut  state  and  in  conjunction  with 
pulned  roots,  treacle,  salt,  and  condiments.  Malt  culms  or  dried 
grains  are  a  great  help  in  using  up  damaged  straw,  but  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  cut  straw  must  be  limited  and  the  mixture  made  three 
or  four  days  before  it  is  required  for  use.  '  . 

Sheep  on  limestona  soils  tread  through  mud  to  the  rock  every 
sten  they  take,  and  it  is  almost  impos.sible  forlhem  to  lie  down 
and  rest.  It  is  cruelty  to .  Iceep  them  on  the  turnipS'  wIth  the 
land  in  its,  present  state.  A  butcher  tells  us  that  his  skins  are 
unsaleable  until  they  have  been  washed.  ; 
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FLOWER  SEED  NOVELTIES  AND 
SPECIALITIES  FOR  1904. 

Barr  s  Grand  “Ditton  Hill”  Strain  of  Del- 

phinlums  . i;6  &  2/6 

Barrs  Shirley  Poppy,  Extra  Selected  Strain  1,- 

Barr's  Grand  Prize  Strain  of  Feathered 

Celosia,  ••Magniflca” .  2  6 

Barrs  Grand  i\ew  East  Lothian  Stock, 

“Snowdrift”  16&26 

Barr’s  Beautiful  Star  Primula,"  Rose  Brilliant”  1/6  &  2  6 
Barr's  Giant  Fancy  Strain  of  Pansies  . .  l,- 

Barr’s  Giant  Mignonette,  “  Covent  Carden 

Favourite” . -16  &  ij- 

Barr’s  White  Tree  Lupin,  “Snow  Queen”  ..  -/6  &  1/- 

Barr’s  Now  Hybrid  Everlasting  Peas  ..  l/-  &  1  6 

Barr's  ‘  Ditton  Hill”  Strain  of  Single  Holly¬ 
hocks  .  16 

Barr’s  Grand  Prize  Strain  of  Double  Holly-  I 

„  hocks .  . 1/6  &  2/6 

Barrs  Long -Spurred  Columbines,  s-pecially 

^aved  at  “Ditton  Hill”  from  mostly  long-  I 

spurred  varieties .  2  6 

Barr's  Single  China  Aster  sinensis,  the  true 
original  type  from  China  . 


_  -/6  &  1/- 

BARR^S  SEED  GUIDE  FOR  190^ 

containsa  List  of  the  best  Vegetables  and  theinost  beautiful 
Fl.iwers  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical 
Hints,  invaluable  to  Gardener.-i,  Amateiir.s.  and  Exhibitor". 

SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION, 

BARR  &  SONS, 

11, 12,  &  13,  King  Street,  Coyeat  Garten,  London 

Set  it  O  O  tested,  GUARANTEED,  and 
"  t  O  •  CARRIAGE  PAID, 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE. 

It  contains  a  full  list  of  Novelties  and  Specialties  for  1901, 
Post  Free. 


ALEXANDER  &  BROWN,  PERTH,  N.B 


WARES 


Finest  Stocks.  Tested  Growth. 

Collections  for  Small  or  Large  Garden.^,  2  6  to  105/- 
yarticul'irs  upon  Application, 

ALL  SEED.S  SSNT  GARllIAGE  PAID. 


WARE’S  FAMOUS  GOLD  MEDAL 

BEGONIAS. 

SINGLE.S  ..  from  2/6  per  drz.,  18/- pir  IC'O. 
DOUBLE.S  ..  ,,  3/6  ,,  25/- 


WARE’S  BEGONIA  SEED 

CHOICEST  MIXED. 

Saved  from  our  Exhibition  Collection  from  Pot- 
grown  Plants. 

Single,  1/-  &  2/6  per  pkt.  Donble,  2/6  &  51-  per  pkt. 
NEU'  CATALOGUES  FREE  BV  POST. 

Call  or  Write  for  it. 


London  Show  Rooms — 
23,  YORK  ROAD, 
Nr.  Waterloo  Station. 


Nurseries — 
FELTHAM, 

MIDDLESEX. 


THOMAS  S.  WARE 


(1902),  Ltd. 


/•tUBRMIS^ 

CHOICE  ROSES. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT 
TEA  AND  HYBRID  TEA  ROSES.  The 
undernoted  choice  sorts  of  these  and  miscellaneous 
Ro.ses,  in  good  plants,  grown  on  high  exposed  land 
in  this  northern  district  (10  miles  from  Manchester) 
may  be  expected  to  do  well  in  any  Rose  garden. 
Being  so  hardily-grown  tliey  will  succeed  if  planted 
in  cjlder  districts,  whilst  if  the  climate  is  more 
favourable  they  quickly  respond  to  the  improved 
conditions  and  do  well. 

TEAS  AND  HYBRID  TEAS,  choice  varieties, 
strong  open  ground  plants  at  12/-  per  doz. 

Anna  Olivier,  Beaute  Inconstante,  Dr. 
Grill,  Ernest  Metz,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Fran- 
cisca  Kruger,  Homer,  Hon.  E.  Gifford, 
Innocente  Pirola,  Madame  C.  Guinoisseau, 
Madame  de  'Watteville,  Madame  Falcot, 
Madame  Hoste,  Madame  Lambard,  Marie 
d’Orleans,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Sou¬ 
venir  d’un  Ami,  Bardou  Job,  Grace  Dar¬ 
ling,  Irish  Glory,  Rubens. 

SWEET  BRIARS.— Lord  Penzance,  Lady  Pen¬ 
zance,  9/-  doz. 

OLD  BLUSH  CHINA,  for  edging  beds,  <tc  ,  5/-  doz- 
CLIMBING  ROSES,  12/- per  doz. 

Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Climbing  Cramoisie 
superieure,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Madame 
Berard,  Pink  Roamer,  Princess  May. 
Progress.  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Wm.  A. 
Richardson,  Waltham  Climber  Nos.  1  and 
3,  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar. 

FOR  BANKS  AND  UNSIGHTLY  PLACES, 
at  6/-  per  doz. 

Helene,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Splen- 
dens.  The  Garland. 

CHOICE  NEW  AND  RARE  ROSES  IN  POTS, 

2/6  each. 

Alice  Lindsell,  Ards  Pillar,  Lady  Batter¬ 
sea,  John  Ruskin,  Duchess  of  Portland, 
Mamie,  Madame  Levavasseur  (the  new 
dwarf  growing  form  of  Crimson  Rambler), 
Blush  Rambler,  3/6.  The  following  at  1/6. 
each  —  Queen  Alexandra,  Climbing  Mrs. 

W.  J.  Grant,  Lady  Clanmorris,  Exquisite. 
Gladys  Harkness,  Irish  Beauty.  The 
lovely  China  Alexiua  at  1/-  each. 

VERY  DISTINCT  ROSES  IN  POTS  at  2/- each. 

H.P.  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  the  grand  snow- 
white  perpetual  Dorothy  Perkins,  makes  growths 
10  to  l'2ft.  long,  lovely  shell-pink  flowers,  one  of 
the  finest  Roses  for  garden  adornment  or  for  cut¬ 
ting  introduced  of  late  years.  Souv .  de  Pierre 
Netting  (Gold  Medal,  N.K.S.,  1902),  a  cross 
between  Mareehal  Niel  and  Mamam  Cochet, 
apricot  yellow  shaded  orange. 

All  our  pot  Roses  are  in  unheated  houses  and  may 
be  planted  in  the  open  with  perfect  safety. 

Catalogues  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  2j,  1904, 


Spring  Frosts. 


The  Choicest  Flower  Seeds. 


Catalogue  Free  on  Application, 


JOHN  PEED  &  SON, 

WEST  NORWOOD,  S.E. 


S  harvest  is  the  most  anxious 
time  witli  the  farmer,  so  spring 
is  the  most  critical  time  with 
the  fruit-grower's  prospects. 
Indeed,  the  risk,  if  a  man’s 
livelihood  depends  upon  it,  is  much 
greater.;  for  whereas  it  takes  a 
week  or  two  of  ordinarily  bad  weather 
to  spoil  a  harvest,  a  single  frosty  night 
may  spoil  the  fruit  season.  But  though  we 
are  only  dealing  here  with  amateurs  and  the 
wall  and  dwarf  trees  they  grow,  the  dis¬ 
appointment  is  none  the  less  when  the  prospects 
of  the  whole  coming  summer,  in  the  way  of 
the  choicest  fruits,  are  spoiled  by  one  night’s 
frost.  With  trees  on  a.  wall,  as  well  as  with 
dwarf  trees  in  the  open,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  should  not  be  obtained 
nearly  every  year,  say  four  years  out  of  five, 
if  two  conditions  are  fulfilled— the  proper 
feeding  of  the  tree  and  protection  from  frost. 
It  is  the  latter  only  that  we  are  concerned  with 
here. 

If  one  has  some  experience  in  foretelling 
frost,  and  also  is  prepared  to  take  some  risk, 
the  trees  need  not  as  a  rule  be  covered  up  or 
protected  in  any  way  more  than  a  half  dozen 
nights  in  a  spring,  except  with  those  very 
early-flowering  trees — Apricots,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines.  A  thermometer  in  a  garden  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  anyone  who  intends 
protecting  his  trees.  One  may  be  hot  with 
walking  or  working,  and  have  no  idea  that  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  rapidly  falling,  with 
the  result  that  the  trees  may  be  left  uncovered 
ou  a  critical  night ;  or  one  may  be  chilled  from 
standing  about,  or  have  a  cold  oneself,  and 
may  go  to  the  trouble  of  protecting  the  trees 
when  there  is  no  need  for  it.  Then  tho  ther¬ 
mometer  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt.  It 
should  register  the  minimum  temperature 
during  the  night;  for  only  by  noting  the  lowest 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
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nightly  readings,  and  comparing  them  with  the  readings  of 
the  previous  evenings  can  one  gain  experience  in  forecast¬ 
ing  frosty  nights.  The  thennometer  should  be  hung  4ft  or 
5ft  above  the  ground,  and  should  be  fairly  exposed  to  the 
north  and  east  winds,  as  it  is  from  those  quarters,  especially 
the  latter,  that  most  of  our  spring  frosts  come. 

A  sufficiently  reliable  minimum  thermometer  can  be 
bought  for  two  shillings,  and  if  at  any  time  detached  drops 
of  the  spirit  get  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  they  can 
easily  be  made  to  rejoin  the  original  bulk  by  holding  the 
thermometer  in  the  hand,  bulb  downwards,  and  throwing 
the  hand  down  swiftly  and  stopping  with  a  jerk.  Those 
who  wish  to  go  into  the  matter  with  greater  nicety  will 
have  a  wet  bulb  thermometer  as  well  as  a  dry  bulb,  the 
forrner  having  the  bulb  either  immersed  in  water,  or  with 
a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  it,  which  can  be  soaked  in 
water  when  it  is  desired  to  take  a  reading. 

The  two  thermometers  together  enable  one  to  find  out 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air,  and  the  temperature  the 
air  must  fall  to  in  order  to  be  completely  saturated,  in 
other  words,  the  dew  point,  by  noticing  the  radiation  of 
temperature  by  evaporation,  and  referring  to  a  table  of 
temperatures  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  greater  the 
difference  between  the  readings  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulbs  in 
a  given  temperature  of  the  air  the  greater  the  danger  of 
frost.  . 

Everyone  knows  that  if  the  sky  is  overcast  there  is  very 
little  chance  of  a  frost,  at  least  in  the  spring,  as  the  clouds 
prevent,  or  rather  lessen,  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
earth.  When  the  evening  is  still  and  the  sky  clear  the 
temperature  drops  rapidly  after  sundown  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  As  the  earth  gives  off- its  heat  the  stratum  of  air  in 
contact  with  the  earth,  and  the  vegetation  upon  it,  are 
rapidly  cooled,  and  the  air  may  be  many  degrees  cooler 
there  than  5ft  above  the  ground.  Hence  a  distinction  is 
always  made  between  readings  on  the  grass  and  5ft  above. 

This  has  very  important  effects  upon  the  fruit-grower  if 
he  is  in  a  low-lying  situation,  especially  if  near  rivers, 
swampy  meadows  or  sheets  of  water.  An  exception  to 
this  statement  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  vast  sheets  of 
water,  as  the  effect  of  the  proximity  of  such  is,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  like  that  of  nearness  to  the  sea,  namely,  that  it 
renders  the  climate  more  equable.  I  have  said  that  the 
air  close  to  the  ground  is  coldest.  Hence  all  over  the 
country  there  will  be  a  cold  stratum  of  air  near  the  ground, 
and  as  this  is  heavier  than  air  a  degree  or  two  warmer,  this 
colder  air  -will  seek  its  own  level  like  so  much  water,  that 
from  the  high  ground  sliding  dowm  into  the  valley  and  dis¬ 
placing  the  warmer  air  which  is  there  immediately  above 
the  cold  stratum. 

The  consequence  will  be  that  the  air  being  so  cold  for 
perhaps  several  feet  above  the  ground  in  the  valleys,  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  ground  will  go  on  all  the  faster, 
and  hence  it  will  freeze  in  all  the  valleys  before  it  freezes  on 
the  higher  lands,  as  a  cup  of  tea  will  give  off  its  heat  faster  in 
a  frosty  air  than  it  will  if  set  in  the  fender  with  the 
warm  air  above  it.  Hence,  w'e  see  how  it  is  that  in  low- 
lying  situations  there  is  more  frost,  or  at  least  what  may  be 
called  the  dewy  frosts  of  spring,  than  on  higher  ground. 
This'  statement  needs  this  amount  of  modification,  that, 
after  a  certain  elevation  the  advantage  is  counteracted  by 
the  greater  dryness  and  rarity  of  the  air  inducing  more 
rapid  radiation. 

Fruit-growers  attach  much  importance  to  having  fruit 
land  where  there  is  atmospheric  drainage,  that  is,  land  so 
situated  that  the  cold  air  can  run  off  and  slide  down  to 
some  lower  lands.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  was  seen 
in  the  spring  of  19U2.  In  a  garden  situated  in  close 
proximity  to  river  meadows  there  were  on  May  14,  lOdeg  or 
12deg  of  frost,  which  cut  off  nearly  all  fruit  that  w’as  not 
protected.  In  another  garden,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
aw’ay,  but  on  higher  ground,  only  4deg  or  5deg  of  frost  were 
experienced,  and  the  owner  had  a  very  good  fruit  year. 
Many  will  have  noticed  when  cycling  or  driving  on  a  still 
spring  or  summer  evening  how  in  going  down  a  hill  one 
generally  enters  a  cooler  atmosphere.  Where  there  are 
no  valleys  for  the  cool  air  to  run  down  into,  in  other  w’ords 
w'here  the  country  is  perfectly  flat,  there  is  almost  certain 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  frost,  the  Fen  district  being  an 
extreme  case  in  point. 

Thus  we  see  the  necessity  for  a  fairly  still  night  for  a 
spring  frost,  for  if  there  is  wind  the  air  of  all  places  is 


mixed  together — the  low'er  stratum  of  air  with  that  above 
it,  the  air  of  the  valleys  with  that  of  the  high  ground— thus 
maintaining  a  fairly  uniform  temperature,  and  instead  of 
lOdeg  of  frost  in  the  valley  and  3deg  or  4deg  on  the  higher 
ground  there  may  be  only  4deg  or  5deg  everywhere  alike. 
April,  1903,  was  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  statement 
about  still  nights  and  frost,  and  is  the  only  time  we  remember 
of  sharp  frost  and  strong  wind  together  so  late  in  the 
spring,  and  high  and  low  lands  felt  it  Avith  about  equal 
severity. 

The  above  statement  of  elementary  facts  will  be  familiar 
to  most  gardeners,  but  was  necessary  to  make  clear  what 
is  to  be  said.  Those  who  have  not  studied  the  matter 
before  wdll  see  that  we  can  generally  know  when  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  frost.  Of  course,  the  sky  will  sometimes 
clear  and  the  stars  come  out  towards  morning,  the  minimum 
temperature  usually  being  at  sunrise  ;  but  if  it  does  not 
clear  till  nine  or  ten  in  the  evening  in  April  or  May,  when 
the  temperature  is  above  40deg,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
enough  frost  to  injure  fruit  blossom.  If  it  is  dry  most  fruit 
blossom  will  stand  odeg  or  6deg  of  frost  wdthout  injury, 
sometimes  even  more. 

By  looking  at  the  thermometer  in  the  evening  one  gets 
to  know  just  what  to  expect.  If  the  gardener  is  the  only 
person  to  cover  up  trees,  and  he  is  not  accessible  after  five 
or  six,  the  trees  must  be  covered  up  more  often  than  when 
there  is  someone  handy  to  do  the  work  if  need  be  as  late 
as  nine  or  ten  o’clock  if  the  temperature  is  seen  to  be 
rapidly  falling,  consequent  upon  a  sudden  clearing  of  the 
sky.  If  the  man  on  duty  comes  round  at  nine  or  ten  o’clock 
to  make  up  the  fires  he  could  make  it  a  rule  to  look  at  the 
temperature,  and.  if  necessary,  cover  up  or  protect  trees 
w’ith  the  aid  of  a  lantern.  It  need  not  be  a  long  operation, 
if  the  necessary  things  are  kept  ready  for  an  emergency  and 
are  properly  contrived.  The  essential  point  is  to  have 
everything  ready  Avhen  wanted,  so  that  it  is  known  just 
which  things  to  use  for  each  particular  tree.  If  the  spring 
goes  on  and  they  are  not  wanted — a  rare  thing — all  the 
better,  for  it  will  be  a  marvellous  fruit  year. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  trees  need  much  more 
protection  when  in  blossom  than  after  the  fruit  is  set, 
for  not  only  will  the  fruit  stand  more  frost  than  the  blossom, 
but  there  is  generally  foliage  to  protect  it.  Some  gardeners, 
after  covering  up  wall  trees  when  necessary  during 
blossoming  time  cease  to  do  so  after  the  fruit  is  set,  put 
long  fishing  nets  in  front  of  the  wall,  which  as  a  rule  will 
sufficiently  moderate  any  frosts,  to  spve  the  fruit. 

As  stated  above,  it  is  Apricots  and  Peaches,  and  in  a 
less  degree  Plums,  which  need  to  be  w'atched  for  such  a 
long  time.  A  frost  so  often  comes  when  the  young  Plums 
are  just  forming,  when  there  is  no  foliage  worth  speaking 
of,  and  the  embryo  Plums  are  blackened.  Some  are  w’orse 
than  others.  Green  Gage  being  especially  bad,  often  shed¬ 
ding  all  its  fruit  during  continued  cold  w^eather,  even  if 
there  is  little  or  no  frost.  With  d^varf  Pears  the  protection 
is  a  small  matter,  but  they  seldom  get  it,  which  is  all  the 
greater  pity  ;  as  just  the  throwing  of  some  light  covering 
over  the  bushes  or  pyramids,  perhaps  only  once  about  the 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  may  make  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  good  crop  and  none  at  all.  With  Apples 
it  is  a  still  smaller  matter,  as  we  rai’ely  get  more  than  one 
damaging  frost  while  they  are  in  bloom,  and  seldom  or 
never  after  it  is  over. 

One  knows  it  seems  most  futile  labour  covering  up  trees 
at  night  and  uncovering  them  in  the  morning,  but  one  is 
well  rewarded  in  the  summer  by  seeing  the  fruit  develop, 
and  knowing  that  it  was  one’s  own  efforts  which  saved  it 
from  destruction.  In  1903  we  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
a  good  crop  of  Peaches  and  Apricots  on  our  trees 
through  having  protected  the  trees  in  the  spring, 
a  gratification  which  was  not  lessened  by  seeing 
trees  in  other  gardens  quite  devoid  of  any  fruit  through  the 
neglect  of  adopting  this  simple  precaution. — A.  Pktts. 


Beetuoot  C.'ultivation  in  Greenock. — The  directors  of  Berry- 
yards  Sugar  Refinery,  Greenock,  gave  to  their  employes  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  a  plot  of  ground  and  qlubhouse.  At  that  time 
they  suggested  tha,t  the  amateur  gardeners,  in  conjunction  with 
the  plot-holders  of  the  Lyudoch  Allotment  Gardens,  go  in. for 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  Beetroot.  This  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time,  and  excellent  results  are  being  obtained. 
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liaello-cattleya  Myra  var  Charlesworthi, 

This  brilliant  little  orchid,  which  bears  a  profusion  of  its 
lovely  rich  yellow  flowers,  has  been  greatly  admired  by  visitors 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Drill  Hall  exhibitions  on 
the  last  two  occasions.  The  exhibitors  have  been  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  and  Co.,  of  Heaton,  Bradford,  who  were  able  to  display 
a  number  of  exceedingly  well  flowered  plants.  The  parentage  is 
Lselia  flava  and  Cattleya  Trianse,  and  it  received  an  award  of 
merit  on  the  26th  of  January.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rich 
chrome  yellow,  and  the  lip  is  dark  crimson  (or  ruby-purple),  with 
yolk-coloured  tube.  Its  size  and  form,  as  Mr.  Shayler’s  drawing 
shows,  is  intermediate  between  the  two  parents.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  hybrid. 


Cultural  Notes  :  Masdevallias,  Chysis. 

Masdevallias  of  the  Chimsera  section  and  a  number  of  the 
small  growing  forms  will  need  attention  to  the  roots  now.  They 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  easy  to  grow  in  a  shady,  moist  house, 
provided  the  roots  are  in  good  order  and  running  in  a  sweet, 
well  divided  compost;  but  in  a  close  or  sour  medium  the  roots 
die  off  wholesale  and  the  plants  soon  perish.  Yet  they  dislike 
being  disturbed,  and  only  in  cases  where  the  centre  of  the  mass 
is  in  really  bad  condition  should  they  be  shaken  right  out,  a 
little  picking  away  of  the  worst  of  the  material  answering  in 
most  cases. 

When  they  have  to  be  shaken  out  it  is  as  well  to  be  thorough 
with  it  and  cut  away  every  bit  of  dead  root,  retaining  only  the 
healthy  portions.  They  may  then  be  washed  in  tepid  water, 
laid  out  on  a  shelf  or  stage  to  dry  a  little,  and  then  re-basketed 
or  potted  as  the  case  demands.  All  those  having  pendant  scapes, 
like  M.  Backhousiana,  should  bo  basketed,  but  small,  erect  flower¬ 
ing  types  are  better  in  small  pots  or  pans.  In  every  case 
thorough  drainage  is  absolutely  necessary,  quite  two-thirds  of 
the  depth  of  the  pot  being  filled  wdth  crocks,  sweet,  clean 
sphagnum  points  and  peat  fibre  being  the  best  compost. 

Many  other  plants  will  need  repotting  now',  or  shortly,  notably 
the  terrestrial  class  of  pseudo-bulbous  orchids,  of  which  C^cnoches 
chlorochilon,  “The  Swan  Orchid,”  Chysis  bractesceus,  Catasetums 
and  Spathoglottis  of  sorts  are  well  known  examples.  The.se  all 
like  a  good  proportion  of  sound  fibry  loam  in  the  compost,  and 
should  be  repotted  soon  after  growth  commences.  In  the  case 
of  the  Sw'an  Orchid  most  of  the  old  roots  w'ill  be  found  dead  at 
repotting  time,  so  may  be  removed,  all  excepting  an  inch  or  two, 
which  may  be  left  to  steady  the  plant. 

The  roots  of  Chysis  are  more  persistent,  and  injury  to  them 
must  he  carefully  guarded  against.  The  singular  scrambling 
habit  of  the  plant  fits  it  for  basket  culture,  and  the  roots  have 
a  strong  affinity  for  wood.  Tiie  Spathoglottises  are  moisture- 
loving  subjects,  and  should  be  potted  just  as  ordinary  plants 
are,  w'ith  the  surface  of  the  compost  a  good  half-inch  below  the 
rims  of  the  pots.  Just  after  repotting  less  water  is,  of  course, 
necessary,  but  the  plants  mu.st  not  be  really  dry.  These  plants 
should  be  grown  near  the  light,  but  on  a  cool,  moist  bottom  of 
ashes  or  coke. — H.  R.  R. 


Book  Notices. 


Mealy  Bugs  and  Scale  Insects.’ 

The  greatest  foes  to  our  gardens  amongst  the  insects  are  not 
tho.se  of  large  size,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  Hemipterous  Order 
contains  more  injurious  species  than  any  other.  Hero  is  the 
disagreeable  cuckoo-spit,  Cercopis,  and  other  suckers  of  sap, 
especially  the  Aphis  and  Coccus,  species  of  insidious  habit  ancl 
rapid  multiplication. 

Old  books  upon  garden  pests  make  little  reference  to  these 
tiny  insects,  which  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  they  have 
been  more  troublesome  of  late  years.  Possibly  the  general 
mildness  of  our  winters  has  favoured  the  increa.se  of  some,  but 
there  was  ignorance  prevalent  with  regard  to  their  habits  and 
the  harm  they  do.  Gardeners  had  no  chance  to  refer  to  such  a 


♦  “Monograph  of  the  British  Coccitlse,”  by  Robt.  Newsteacl.  Vol.  II. 
London  ;  Printed  for  the  Ray  .Society. 


work  as  Mr.  Newstead’s  monograph  of  the  Coccidte,  the  second 
and  completing  volume  of  w'hich  is  before  us.  This  is  scarcely 
a  book  the  gardener  could  be  expected  to  buy,  yet  a  copy 
should  be  in  each  of  those  local  libraries  which  are  now  general 
and  accessible  to  gardeners  as  well  as  other  people.  The  two 
volumes  represent  fourteen  years’  diligent  research,  and  give  us 
a  complete  view  of  the  Coccid  fauna  of  this  country.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  ensure  accuracy,  and  the  history  of  each 
species  is  carefully  worked  out.  Coloured  illu.strations  accom¬ 
pany  the  text,  which  are  admirably  drawn,  and  bring  the  life- 
history  of  the  species  shown  into  view. 

Insects  such  as  the  aphis  and  coccus  are  likely  to  be  trans¬ 
formed  with  plants  arriving  here  from  other  countries,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  very  few  of  the  former  have  migrated  and  got 
established.  With  Coccus  it  is  different.  We  have  eighty-eight 
British  sjjecies.  Out  of  this  number  fifty-one  live  chiefly  under 
glass,  and  have  undoubtedly  come  from  abroad.  Part  of  these 
aliens  have  been  re.sidents  for  some  time,  the  bulk  arrived  during 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  most  destructive  species, 
and  one  difficult  to  eradicate,  where  it  has  established  itself,  is 
certainly  Leucanium  Persicaj,  very  partial  to  the  Rose,  Nec¬ 
tarine,  and  Peach  under  glass,  occasionally  appearing  in  small 
numbers  out  of  doors.  Another  common  species,  rather  hardier, 
is  L.  hesperidum,  frequent  on  Holly,  Ivy,  and  Laurel,  also  on 
various  species  in  liomses.  Pulvinaris  Ribesise  seems  to  be 
increasing  as  an  enemy  of  the  Currant,  especially  the  black; 
the  females  have  a  remarkable  power  of  secreting  honeydew. 

(To  be  continued.) 

“South  African  Flowering  Plants.’’^ 

The  author  is  widely  known  as  a  botapist  Avhose  discourses 
and  writings  are  exceedingly  lucid  and  easily  comprehensible. 
In  this  little  book  he  tells  us  a  comsiderable  amount  about  the 
flora  of  South  Africa,  and  the  second  half  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  a  classification  of  the  natural  orders  of  the  plants  found  in 
that  dry  country.  Mr.  Henslow  has  long  studied  the  subject 
of  adaptation  by  plants  to  their  surroundings;  indeed,  some  of 
his  best-remembered  lectures  are  on  this  phase  of-  botany.  He 
shows  that  South  African  plants  have  adapted  themselves  to  the 
dryness  by  means  of  fleshy  stems  or  bulbs  or  rootstocks ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  a  xerophytic  habit,  i.e-,  a  hard  growth 
like  that  of  the  Ericaceee,  which  does  not  allow  much  transpira- 
tion. 

The  opening  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  very  full  description  of 
the  entire  outer  and  inner  structure  of  a  typical  plant  of  the 


La^lio-Cattleya  x  Myra  Charlesworthi, 


flora — Oxali.s  cernua — to  give  the  beginner  a  general  knowledge 
of  ijlant  structure  in  its  main  features.  Other  chapters  are  : 
Methods  of  pollination,  the  stems  and  foliage  of  plants,  origin 
of  the  veldt  and  Karroo  plants,  and  structure  of  flowers,  which 
bring  us  to  the  second  half  of  the  book.  It  is  illustrated 
throughout,  and  will  prove  useful. 


I  “South  African  Flowering  Plants,”  for  the  use  of  beginners,  student.s, 
and  teachers,  by  Rev.  Prof.  Geo.  Henslow,  M.A.,  &-c.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
30.  Paternoster  Row,  Loudon,  1903.  PiiceS'-. 
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Chrysanthemum,  Guy  Hamilton. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  two  blooms  of  this  vai’iety,  which  has 
been  in  flower  since  a  fortnight  before  Christinas.  I  think  this 
speaks  avcU  for  the  keeping  qualities  of  this  Avell-known  variety. 
I  liave  had  several  plants  of  it,  and  none  of  them  exceed  3ft, 
pot  and  all.  They  carry  from  four  to  six  good  blooms.  Of 
course  you  will  see  by  these  that  they  are  now  far  past. — James 
Tow’ell,  The  Gardens,  Dunbarton  House,  Gilford,  Ireland. 

[The  blooms  had  evidently  been  fresh  when  despatched. — Ed.] 

Aster,  Diadem. 

With  reference  to  this  Aster,  iMessrs.  J.  Yeitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Chelsea  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  mse  of  the 
illustration),  observe  that  it  is  a  lovely  A.ster  of  strikingly 
attractive  appearance  and  the  latest  flowering  variety.  The 
plant  grows  about  lOin  high,  is  of  pyramidal  and  compact 
habit,  much  branched,  and  bears  a  profusion  of  double  flowers 
of  rather  .small  size,  measuring  11  to  l[in  in  diameter;  these 
are  quite  unique  in  colour,  the  two  or  three  outer  rows  of  petals 
being  pure  white,  and  forming  a  distinctly  defined  band  or 
margin,  in  charming  contrast  to  the  inner  petals,  which  are 
bright  rosy  crinrson,  deepening  to  rich  purple-ciumson  towards 
the  centre. 


Delphiniums. 


Delphinium  affords  an  admirable  instance  of  the  great  varia¬ 
tion  that  is  obtainable  within  the  range  of  a  few  species. 
Another  excellent  example  is  found  in  Primula  sinensis,  the 
Chinese  Primrose,  in  which  the  number  of  garden  varieties  is 
very  great.  Such  pla.stic  material  as  these  plants  may  be  said 
to  be  composed  of  answers  readily  to  man’s  selective  and  direc¬ 
tive  influences,  to  furnish  new  forms  and  fresh  colours.  The 
garden  varieties  of  Delphinium  have  arisen  chiefly  from  the 
hybridising  of  D.  grandiflorum,  formo.sum,  lasiostachyum, 
chielanthum,  elatum,  and  peregrinum,  but  the  varieties  from 
the.«e  are  yearly  being  altered  according  to  the  florists’  standards 
of  the  time.  Blue.s  and  purples  largely  predominate  in  the 
genus,  but  shades  of  yellow  are  not  wanting;  and  in  the  dwarf 
D.  nudicaule  the  grower  has  a  brilliant  scarlet.  All  are  of  easy 
culture  from  seed  or  by  division.  It  is  advisable  to  lift,  divide, 
and  replant  any  clumps  that  are  three,  four,  or  five  years  old. 
A  friable  loam,  enriched  with  well-rotted  dung,  may  be  dug  into 
the  soil,  and  the  crowns  can  be  planted  at  the  present  time.  We 
dare  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  recommending 
a  selection,  but  we  invite  some  of  our  experienced  readers  to  give 
us  of  their  knowledge. 

Manure  for  Tomatoes. 

Writing  to  the  editor  of  the  “Hereford  Times,”  the  under¬ 
signed  says :  “  In  1902  I  carried  out  experiments  with  various 
manures,  with  the  object  of  determining  as  far  as  possible  the 
most  profitable  mixture  for  Potatoes  and  Kidney  Beans.  The 
results  obtained  were  communicated  to  the  Press,  and  the  large 
number  of  inquiries  that  I  received  in  consequence  frt  ni  marker 
gardeners  in  various  parts  of  the  country  were  ample  evidence 
of  the  interest  taken  in  such  experiments.  During  the  past  year 
I  could  only  find  time  for  a  very  simple  experiment,  and  fixed 
on  Tomatoes.  In  my  Potato  experiment  I  had  found  a  complete 
manure,  consisting  of  nitrate,  potash,  and  phosphate  most 
profitable  on  my  land,  and  that  potash  w'as  the  most  important 
con.stituent.  On  the  Tomato  I  determined  to  test  the  value  of 
potash  in  a  complete  manure  for  this  crop.  Accordingly  two 
equal  strips  in  a  glass  house  received  equal  quantities  of  tirrf 
loam  containing  what  I  considered  to  be  plenty  of  lime  and 
nitrogen.  To  the  soil  on  both  strips  I  also  applied  super¬ 
phosphates  at  the  rate  of  12ozs  per  square  yard,  and  to  one  of 
the  strips  only  sulphate  of  jjotash  at  the  rate  of  Gozs  per  square 
yard.  The  yield  of  Tomatoes  from  the  former  strip  was  211b 
per  square  yard,  and  from  the  latter,  which  had  received  the 
potash,  it  was  371b  per  square  yard,  and  the  fruit  was  finer  in 
both  appearance  and  flavour,  and  worth  quite  a  penny  per 
pound  more.  The  variety  of  Tomato  grown  was  Li,ster’s  Prolific. 
— J.  O.  Holmes,  Droitwich.” 


Ancient  Trees. 

With  r<  gard  to  “  The  Oldest  Tree,”  Profe.ssor  Rhys  Davids,  ' 
in  his  book  on  Buddhism  (p  232),  claims  that  the  celebrated 
Bo-tree  planted  in  245  b.c.  by  Anuradha-pura  in  Ceylon  is  the 
eldest  historical  tree  in  the  world.  He  quotes  Sir  Emerson 
Tcnnent,  who  remarks  that  the  ages  of  the  Baobabs  of  Senegal, 
the  Eucalyptus  of  Tasmania,  the  Dragon  Tree  of  Oratava,  the 
Wellingtonia  of  California,  and  the  Chestnut  of  Mount  Etna 
have  been  estimated  to  be  anything  between  one  and  four 
theusand  years  ;  but  that  such  estimates  are  matter  of  conjecture, 
when  as  the  age  of  this  Bo-tree  is  matter  of  record,  and  seems 
to  fulfil  the  prophecy  that  was  pronounced  when  it  was  planted, 
that  it  would  “flourish  and  be  greeji  for  ever”  (Ceylon  ii.  pp. 
613  and  foil.).  The  Bo-tree  under  which  Guatama,  the  founder 
of  Buddhism,  sat  and  meditated  and  first  became  enlighteii'^d  — 
became  Buddha — occupies  in  the  Buddhist  mind  much  the  same 
positicn  as  the  cross  does  among  Christians. — G.  H. 

Productive  Brussels  Sprouts. 

The  season  for  productive  Brussels  Sprouts  has  been  much 
more  influenced  by  flood  and  rain  than  that  of  frost,  and  though 
extremes  of  cither  are  b,y  no  means  to  be  desired,  there  are 
advantages  to  be  derived  probably  in  some  way  from  both.  In 
a  rainy  one,  such  as  that  of  1903-4,  one  may  see  in  the  daily 
evidence  in  the  vegetable  garden  as  compared  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  frosty  period  of  winter  in  other  years.  Broccoli  and 
Brussels  Sprouts  .show  fateful  marks  as  quickly  as  almost  any¬ 
thing,  hardy  though  they  are  commonly  accounted.  In  the 
fine  garden  attached  to  Leighton  House,  AVestbury,  I  saw 
recently  as  fine  a  bed  of  Sprouts  as  anyone  could  Avish  for. 
There  Avere  ample  and  to  spare  of  fresh,  solid,  and  freely  clothed 
stems,  Avhich  clearly  displayed  good  cultiA^ation,  and  the  absence 
of  typically  Avinter  Aveather  in  frost  records.  We  have  seen 
good  Sprout  beds  at  Leighton  before,  but  this  year’s  crop  excels 
even  Mr.  Bound’s  best  efforts  in  the  past.  The  varieties  on 
inquiry  I  found  to  be  the  tAvo  old  favourites.  Paragon  and 
A^eitch’s  Exhibition.  The  soil  of  Leighton  is  so  fertile  and  Avell 
tilled  that  probably  any  of  the  many  strains  Avould  have  given 
an  equally  good  re.sult.  From  the  stems  a  second  groAvth  of 
Sprouts  Avere  fast  deA’eloping  from  the  surface  that  had  already 
afforded  an  autumn  yield.  This  does  not  occur  on  poor  ground, 
nor  in  long  continued  spells  of  frost. — W.  S. 

Allosorus  cPlspus. 

The  .scientific  name  Allosorus  crispus  is  that  preferred  by  us 
for  this  Fern.  Others  prefer  to  use  one  of  the  folloAving — 
Cryptogramma  crispa,  Pteris  cri.sp)a,  Osmunda  crispa,  the  first 
of  these  three  being,  hoAvever,  now  mostly  used,  Avhen  Allosorus 
is  passed  over. 

This  elegant  little  plant,  Avhich  has  considerable  fir.st-sight 
resemblance  to  a  tuft  of  Parsley,  and  is  hence  sometimes  called 
Mountain  Par.sley,  groAvs  in  a  dense  tuft,  throAving  up  its  fronds 
in  May  or  June,  and  losing  them  in  the  course  of  the  autumn. 
The  fronds  average  about  Gin  in  height,  and  are  generally  some- 
Avhat  three-cornered  in  outline,  Avith  a  longish,  slender,  smooth 
stalk.  They  are,  as  already  stated,  of  tAvo  kinds;  both  kinds 
being  tAvice  or  thrice  pinnate,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The 
segments  into  aa  hich  the  sterile  fronds  are  cut,  are  more  or  less 
Avedge-shaped,  and  notched  or  cleft  at  the  end.  The  fertile 
fronds  haA-e  the  segments  of  an  oval  or  oblong  or  linear  form. 
The  divisions  of  the  fertile  frond  liaA^e  a  slightly  tortuous  inidA^ein, 
lAi'oducing  simple  or  forked  venules,  Avhich  extend  nearly  to  the 
margin,  each,  for  the  most  part,  bearing  near  its  extremity  a 
circular  sorus.  There  is  no  true  indusium,  but  the  sori  are 
covered  by  the  reflexed  and  partially  bleached  margins,  Avhich 
.sometimes  almost  meet  behind,  so  that  the  spore-cases  are  quite 
concealed.  The  patches  of  spore-cases  are  at  first  distinct,  but 
ultimately  they  spread  out  and  become  more  or  less  confused  and 
blended.  The  Rock  Brakes  is  a  mountain  Fern,  choosing  to  groAV 
in  stony  .situations.  It  is  comparatively  rare  and  local ;  most 
abundant  in  the  north  of  England  and  Wales,  and  less  plentiful 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  This  plant  groAA's  readily  in  iJots,  and 
also  in  a  AA^ardian  case  not  too  confined ;  for  either  of  these  modes 
of  cultivation  its  small  size  and  elegant  a.spect  render  it  a  very 
desirable  object.  It  is,  hoAvever,  very  im]Datient  of  root  moisture. 
— (From  Aloore’s  “  British  Ferns.”) 
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Old-time  Gardening. 

{Continued  from  page  25.) 

Near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  Evelyn  sub¬ 
mitted  what  may  be  called  the  prospectus  of  a  great  work 
on  horticulture,  to  be  written  by  a  body  of  capable  men. 
It  is  to  be  found  prefixed  to  “Acetaria,”  1699.  and  is 
entitled  “  The  Plan  of  a  Royal  Garden,”  and  in  the 
“Memoirs  of  Evelyn.”  but  with  a  slightly  ditfereut  phrase¬ 
ology  as  “  Elysium  Brittanicum.” 

The  titles  of  a  few  of  the  chapters  of  this  book  that  never 
was  undertaken,  give  a  good  idea  of  the  perplexity  of 
variety  in  a  garden  at  that  period.  Some  of  these  may  be 
mentioned,  as  knots,  parterres,  compartiments,  bordures, 
trayle-work,  banks,  and  embossments,  terraces,  walks, 
carpets  and  allies,  malls,  bowling-greens,  groves,  labyrinths, 
dedals,  cabinets,  cradles,  close  walks,  galleries,  pavillions, 
porticos,  lanterns,  and  other  relievos,  topiary  and  hortulan 
architecture,  fountains,  jettos,  cascades,  rivulets,  piscinas, 
canals,  baths,  artificial  waterworks,  rocks,  grottos,  crypts, 
mounts,  precipices,  venti  ducts,  conservatories  of  ice  ancl 
snow  statues,  busts,  obelisks,  columns,  inscriptions,  dials, 
vases,  pots,  perspectives,  paintings,  Gazon-theatres,' amphi¬ 
theatres,  echos,  automata,  hydraulic  musick,  apiaries, 
aviaries,  vivaries,  insects,  verdures,  perennial  greens,  per¬ 
petual  springs,  orangeries,  hybernacula  stoves,  conserva¬ 
tories,  coronary  garden  flowers  and  rare  plants,  medical 
garden,  and  stupendous  wonderful  plants  ;  hort-yard  and 
potagere,  sallets,  and  vineyard. 

These,  and  more,  were  either  then  or  shortly  afterwards 
to  be  found  existing  under  the  care  of  the  gardener.  Some 
were  of  long  antecedent  date,  and  the  book  was  indeed 
intended  to  treat,  without  prejudice,  of  all  styles  and 
methods  of  gardening.  Cabinets,  porticos,  topiary  and 
hortulan  architecture,  with  rocks,  grottos,  and  crypts  were 
novelties  of  the  day,  which  in  the  succeeding  century 
became  not  at  all  uncommon,  far  more  common,  in  fact, 
than  the  pure  Dutch,  which  seems  not  to  have  appealed 
with  any  great  force  to  our  insular  tastes. 

Town  gardens  still  prevailed  in  this  century,  and  ipo  to 
the  date  of  the  great  fire  in  London  in  1666  citizens  con¬ 
tinued  to  have  gardens  attached  to  their  houses.  We 
gather  from  Penys  that  not  only  had  he  a  private  garden 
in  which  he  walked  with  his  friends  and  sang  songs  of  his 
own  composing,  with  his  wife  and  maidservant,  or  buried 
his  parmezan  cheese  and  choice  wines  for  safety,  but  also 
at  the  Admiralty  Office  in  Seething  Lane  there  was  a  garden 
attached  in  which  he  talked  business.  He  mentions  the 
garden  of  a  neighbour  which  was  furnished  with  abundance 
of  Grapes,  and  he  tells  how  he  stole  Apples  at  St.  James’s. 

Evelyn  mentions  overhearing  a  conversation  between 
Charles  11.  and  “  Mrs.  Nellie,”  who  stood  in  a  terrace  in 
her  garden,  at  the  top  of  a  wall,  the  King  being  outside. 
In  “  Old  and  New  Edinburgh  ”  is  a  copy  of  an  old  map  of 
that  city  showing  gardens  arranged  with  much  formality 
attached  to  the  houses  within  the  walls.  At  Norwich  and 
at  Spalding  there  are  also  records  of  town  gardens  where 
gardening  was  pursued  with  much  success. 

The  public  gardens  of  London  originated  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  earliest  being  Spring  Gardens, 
said  to  be  so  called  from  a  statue  that  squirted  water  on 
the  unwary  who  unknowingly  operated  it.  Evelyn  mentions 
something  of  the  same  sort  in  a  Parisian  garden,  and 
Worledge  gives  a  figure  of  one  squirting  water  into  the 
eye  of  a  looker  on.  On  account  of  unruly  behaviour  this 
garden  was  closed  to  the  public  in  1654.  During  the  Com- 
monwealtli.  Mulberry  gardens  were  in  vogue  ;  Evelyn  speaks 
of  these  very  slightingly.  Vauxhall  Gardens  (from  Fulke’s 
Hall),  but  commonly  called  Foxhall,  were  situated  in 
J,,anibeth,  and  were  very  popular. 

It  was  sometimes  called  Spring  Garden,  as  for  example 
by  Pepys:  “I  by  water  to  Fox-hall,  and  there  walked  in 
Spring  Garden,”  and  concludes,  while  cheap  it  was  also 
“  mighty  divertising  ”  ;  but  that  he  cared  but  slightly  for 
it.  He  in  another  place  tells  how  he  went  to  Mulberry 
Garden,  “  and  find  it  a  very  silly  place,  worse  than  Spring 
Garden,  only  a  wilderness  here  that  is  somewhat  pretty.” 
I-lvelyn  visited  the  latter  in  1661,  shortly  after  it  was  opened 
as  the  New  Spring  Garden,  and  we  gather  elsewhere  that 
the  ground  was  divided  by  walks  of  grass  and  sand  in 
squares  of  twenty  to  thirty  yards,  enclosed  with  hedges  of 
Gooseberries,  whilst  Avithin  were  Raspberries.  Roses,  Beans, 
and  Asparagus  ! 


It  also  abounded  in  arbours,  and  the  polite  world  went 
there  to  dance,  to  listen  to  music,  and  to  enter  into  other 
pastimes  of  a  less  innocent  nature.  These  public  gardens 
were  undoubtedly  largely  taken  advantage  of  as  places  of 
assignation  among  the  profligate,  and  we  read  repeatedly 
of  Rosamond’s  Pond  in  St.  James’s  Park  being  employed  by 
members  of  the  upper  classes  as  a  place  for  clandestine 
meetings. 

The  seventeenth  centurj'  maj"  be  said  to  have  witnessed 
the  origin  of  the  modern  nursery.  No  doubt  we  find 
indubitable  records  of  nurseries  being  in  existence  in  the 
previous  century,  and  all  along  the.  earlier  part  of  the 
seventeenth  it  is  clear  that  cultivation  and  distribution  of 
florist  flowers  were  to  be  found  here  and  there  all  over 
England.  Fruit  trees  and  flowers  were,  how'ever,  the  only 
subjects  about  Avhich  any  definite  infoz’mation  can  be  gleaned 
as  being  produced  for  sale.  And  I  think,  too,  though  the 
proof  is  not  conclusive,  that  head  gardeners  in  the  more 
important  places  were  accustomed  to  dispose  of  plants. 

In  Scotland  it  certainly  was  the  custom  to  do  so.  In 
1677  a  book  was  published  advocating  the  institution  of 
nurseries  and  profitable  gardens,  and  four  years  later  the 
famous  Brompton  Park  Nursery  was  started  by  four 
gardeners,  to  wit,  George  London  (gardener  to  Bishop 
Compton),  Moses  Cook  (gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Essex), 
Field  (gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford),  and  Lucre 
(gardener  at  Somerset  House).  A  change  was  made  in  the 
firm  in  1691,  when  Cook  retired,  - and  the  two  last  named 
having  died,  Henry  Wise,  another  gardener,  became  a 
partner  with  London.  It  is  curious  to-day  to  remember 
that  while  engaged  as  nurserymen  and  landscape  gardeners 
these  men  still  retained  situations  as  gardeners. 

The  nurseries  extended  to  one  hundred  acres,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  Evelyn  for  a  knowledge  of  their  contents, 
he  having  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Quintiney’s  work  on 
fruit  trees  an  “  advertisement  ”  of  what  London  and  Wise 
could  supply,  along  with  an  amount  of  lavish  praise  of  their 
qualifications  that  is  a  curious  exhibition  of  the  good  taste 
of  a  gentleman  of  Old  England.  It  is  to  be  found  also  in 
“The  Compleate  Gard’ner.”  It  will  suffice  to  say  here  that 
the  nurseries  possessed  a  “  choice  ”  collection  of  “  Orange 
trees,  Limon,  Myrtil,  Bays,  Jasmines,  and  all  other  rarefies 
and  exotics  requiring  the  conservatory  ”  ;  “a  very  brave  and 
noble  assembly  of  the  flowering  and  other  trees  ;  perennial 
and  variegated  evergreens  and  shrubs  ”  ;  “  store  of  Elms, 
Limes,  Planes.  Constantinople-Chestnuts.  Black  Cherry 
trees,  Ac.”  ;  “  seeds,  bulbs,  roots,  slips  for  the  flowery 
garden.”  Fruit  trees,  especially  Pears,  were  a  speciality. 

If  we  are  to  credit  other  people  who  mention  these 
nurseries  there  must  have  been  a  stock  of  ten  million 
plants  for  sale,  and  how  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  sale¬ 
able  material  could  be  disposed  of  at  the  period  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  firm  had  charge  not 
only  of  the  Royal  parks  and  gardens,  but  of  all  the  chief 
o-ardens  in  England.  They  were,  moreover,  garden  and 
estate  designers,  and  Avhen  w'e  consider  the  vast  quantities 
of  shrubs,  trees,  and  fruit  trees  required  to  furnish  gardens, 
wildernesses,  &c.,  the  solution  is  by  no  means  difficult. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  to  question  the  credibility 
of  contemporaries  who  describe  London  as  having  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  as  well  as 
a  practical  knowledge  of  its  varied  requirements,  and  1 
think  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  by  no  other  means 
than  that  adopted  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  entrusting 
the  superintendence  of  their  estates  to  London,  with  the 
consequent  necessity  of  the  firm  producing  enormous 
quantities  of  nursery  stuff,  could  horticulture  have  acquired 
tlie  solid  hold  it  did  at  this  period.  The  material  supplied 
bv  the  lesser  nurserymen  seems  to  have  been  most  unreli¬ 
able  especially  as  to  its  being  true  to  name  While  the 
verv’fact  that  London  and  Wise  were  responsible  for  years 
for^the  quality  of  the  plants  supplied,  would  augur  well 
for  them  supplying  an  article  beyond  reproach. 

The  earliest  mention  I  have  been  able  to  discover  of  a 
nurseryman  in  Scotland  occurs  in  Reid  s  '  Scots  Gardener 
(1683),  in  which  the  writer  recommends  James  Wood, 
Hamilton  as  a  reliable  person  with  whom  to  deal.  It  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that  WMod,  like  most  of  his 
English  contemporaries,  was  rather  a  market-gardener  o 
fruit-grower,  combining  with  either  of  ^  I 

of  a  nurseryman,  just  as  the  once  famous  Southfield  firm  of 
the  Renches,  near  Parson’s  Green,  was  managed.— B. 
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Hewell  Grange,  Worcestershire. 


EWELL  GKANGE  is  one  cf  the  seats  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Windsor.  It  is  situated  near  Redditch,  in 
Worcestershire,  set  amid  a  fertile  country,  and 
not  far  from  the  famous  fruit-growing  centres  at 
Evesham  and  Pershore.  The  county  of  Worcester  is 
decidedly  one  of  England’s  best  and  most  interesting. 

The  first  mansion  of  Hewell  was  built  in  1712,  but  this 
was  dismantled  so  recently  as  thirteen  years  ago,  and  part 
of  the  remaining  walls  were  left  standing,  and  are  now 
bedecked  with  stray  vegetation,  which  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  crumbling  ruins  reduced  by  sheer  age  ;  while 
the  internal  area  has  been  made  a  croquet  green.  This  old 
mansion  was  situated  in  a  less  commanding  position  than 
the  present  handsome  edifice,  with  its  fore-courts  on  north 
and  south,  and  which  commands  a  wide  horizon.  It  is  260 
feet  long  and  200  feet  wide. 

On  the  south-east  side  of  the  house,  but  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  yards,  there  is  a  piece  of 
ornamental  water  fringed  with  Phragmites  and  other  aquatic 
vegetation,  and  on  all  the  other  sides  of  the  mansion  save 
the  south  there  is  an  extensive  park  with  the  great  ances¬ 
tral  Oak  and  Chestnut  trees  one  pictures  as  belonging  to 
such  places.  The  lake  or  ornamental  water  lies  practically 
within  the  park. 

The  formal  or  French  garden  overspreading  the  ground 
on  the  south  side  has  been  the  subject  of  praise  by  some, 
and  of  criticism  by  others.  Naturally,  the  school  of 
designers  who  call  themselves  landscape  gardeners,  com¬ 
plain  that  the  formalism,  the  cropped-in  Lime  barriers  or 
“  hedges,”  and  the  geometrical  flower  beds  edged  with  tall 
Box,  and  the  straight  paths  intersecting  the  main  divisions 
right  and  left,  are  not  the  features  adapted  to  give  the  most 
beautiful  effects,  while  the  opposition  base  their  apprecia¬ 
tions  on  the  old-world  sentiments  that  are  attached  to 
pleached  alleys  and  the  artificial  beds  with  their  broad  lines 
of  Box.  Personally  we  like  both,  when  both  are  well  set 
out,  and  the  formal  garden  at  Hewell,  with  its  beautiful 
pillars  and  arches  of  clustered  Roses  and  beds  containing 
annuals,  may  well  remain,  particularly  as  Liliums  and  the 
nobler  hardy  plants  here  and  there  are  being  gradually 
naturalised  in  the  glades  of  the  beautifully  varied  grounds.  It 
is  remarkable  that  within  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  limits  of 
this  geometrical  garden  the  Bracken  fern  luxuriates  in  wide 
patches,  interniediatory  with  the  Rhododendrons  and 
numerous  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs. 

One  of  the  most  recent  extensive  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  features  of  Hewell  is  the  magnificent  series  of 
terraces  laid  out  in  grass  and  planted  on  either  side 
with  a  Yew  hedge.  It  well  deserves  the  name  of  magnifi¬ 
cent,  but  to  call  this  creation  a  terrace  is  quite  inadequate  ; 
yet  we  have  no  English  word  that  can  be  used.  It  is  a 
series  of  sloping  terraces  with  grass  steps  at  intervals,  and 
the  whole  feature  extends  from  the  lake,  across  the  French 
garden  to  a  water-tower  140  feet  higher  up.  The  entire 
length  is  2,000  feet ;  and  when  the  Yew  hedges  have  grown 
up  the  effect  of  this  fine  work  ought,  indeed,  to  be  very 
imposing. 

At  the  highest  point  of  vantage,  near  the  water-tower 
already  mentioned,  a  maze  has  been  planned,  and  Horn¬ 
beam  is  the  subject  chosen  for  the  hedges. 

Hewell  has  some  notable  trees,  and  one — an  Umbrella 
Pine — is  thought  to  be  the  largest  in  the  country.  At  our 
visit,  last  summer,  it  measured  16ft  high,  and  was  growing 
vigorously.  The  specimen  is  a  most  shapely  one,  of  a  true 
pyramidal  form,  and  is  well  sheltered  by  other  conifers  on 
all  sides.  There  are  some  aged  Cedars,  and  our  notes  of 
one  show  it  to  be  about  60ft.  Pinus  excelsa  in  one 
case  was  87ft  high,  with  a  girth  of  8ft  at  5ft  from  the 
ground  ;  and  7lft  in  another  case.  An  Abies  grandis  attains 
over  70ft.  Amongst  other  interesting  trees  here  may  be 
mentioned  specimens  of  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  Abies 
pungens  glauca  (young  and  doing  well) ;  a  large  Abele  or 
white  Poplar,  very  effective,  in  the  direction  of  the  lake  ; 
Pinus  pinaster,  and  also  some  fine  old  Scots  Pine  ;  Abies 
Webbiana  and  A.  pindroAv,  each  distinctive,  and  many 
smaller  subjects  which  do  not  call  for  special  note,  unless  it 
be  Fitzroya  patagonica,  which  here  attains  25ft. 

The  conservatories  and  the  fruit  and  kitchen  garden  lie 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ornamental  grounds 


surrounding  the  house,  and  are  reached  by  traversing  part 
of  the  park.  One  of  the  earliest  things  that  one  may  notice 
inside  the  walls  is  the  Rose  garden  with  beds  of  various 
shapes  laid  in  grass.  Each  bed  contains  one  variety,  the 
kinds  represented  being  Liberty,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  ' 
Clara  Watson,  Marjorie,  Gustave  Regis,  Madame  Eugene 
Verdier,  Killarney,  La  France,  and  Anna  Olivier.  Only 
one  H.P.  is  included,  and  that  is  the  pink  flowered  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh.  Never  had  we  seen  Marjorie  in  such  fine 
form  as  it  was  here  in  a  sheltered  corner  bed,  between 
Mr.  Pettigrew’s  house  and  a  wall.  Clara  Watson  and  Anna 
Olivier  were  each  particularly  beautiful,  but  the  whole 
display  was  excellent,  the  result  of  generous  and  judicious 
culture.  A  few  standards  occupy  the  central  beds. 

The  garden  is  walled-in,  and  on  the  walls  (which  have  a 
broad  coping)  are  fruit  trees,  fan-shaped  for  the  most  part, 
but  which  are  being  replaced  by  younger  stock.  Outside 
the  walls  are  the  herb  borders  and  frame  ground,  merging 
off  into  the  open  pastures  that  lie  all  around. 

Mixed  borders  of  annual  and  herbaceous  perennial 
plants  profitably  and  pleasantly  fringe  the  vegetable 
breaks,  in  which  Celery  occupied  an  unusually  large  space. 
A  furnished  appearance  is  given  to  the  garden  by  the 
shapely  bush  Apple  trees  on  either  side  of  some  of  the 
walks. 

The  plant  houses  occupy  the  centre,  and  are  about 
eighteen  in  number.  In  every  department  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  results  are  attained,  and  indoor  fruit  crops,  which  we 
must  surely  concede  afford  the  strictest  test  of  a  gardener’s 
practical  knowledge  and  application,  were  particularly 
satisfactory.  But  a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Pettigrew, 
of  Cardiff  Castle,  could  not  help  having  experience  in  this 
direction.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  houses  to  be 
built  over  standing  crops,  and  an  example  is  seen  at 
Hewell,  where  Mr.  Duncan  Tucker,  of  Tottenham,  erected 
a  structure  over  a  large  Negro  Largo  Fig  tree.  The  tree  is 
now  in  a  good  bearing  condition.  The  Black  Hamburgh 
Vines  were  carrying  eleven  or  twelve  bunches  apiece,  each 
averaging  2lbs  weight,  while  black  and  white  Muscats  and 
Lady  Hutt  are  each  favourites. 

The  Cotton-Plant  (Gossypium  herbaceum)  is  seldom 
grown  for  decoration  in  private  gardens,  but  here  was 'a 
stately  row  on  the  central  shelf  of  one  of  the  stages,  the 
latter,  by-the-bye,  being  of  a  sage-green  colour — a  neutral 
and  harmonious  shade.  Miss  Jekyll  has  advocated  the 
employment  of  this  colour,  and  this  was  the  first  occasion 
in  which  we  had  seen  the  suggestion  put  into  effect. 

Calanthes  are  successfully  cultivated  together  with 
Eucharises  and  other  warm-house  subjects.  A  novelty 
appeared  in  the  frame-p^round  in  the  shape  of  Nemesia 
strumosa  grown  in  shallow  pans  and  boxes,  to  be  used  a 
week  or  two  later  on  the  forecourts  of  the  mansion.  Culti¬ 
vated  in  this  special  manner,  the  plants  gave  abundance  of 
flowers,  and  the  colours  of  these  were  intensely  rich. 
Another  feature  of  fresh  interest  was  the  culture  of  selected 
bulbs  of  the  Tiger  Lily  in  large  pottery-ware  basins,  the 
ultimate  handsome  effect  of  the  long-stemmed  plants 
crowned  with  their  flowers  being  easily  imagined.  These, 
too.  were  for  placing  on  the  forecourts  during  the  period 
when  the  family  were  at  Hewell  in  the  autumn. 

And  another  humble  plant  with  which  special  care  is  taken 
is  Alonsoa  Warscewiczi ;  not  that  it  is  grown  in  pots  or  boxes, 
but  from  a  sowing  in  the  first  week  of  March,  the  seedlings 
are  pricked  out  into  boxes  and  planted  in  well  prepared 
borders  early  in  June,  at  a  distance  of  9in  to  12in  apart. 
The  plants  fill  out  nicely,  and  at  a  first,  distant  glance, 
appear  like  Salvia  splendens.  They  are  very  graceful,  attain¬ 
ing  a  height  of  2ft,  with  showy  orange-crimson  flowers. 
The  Belladonna  Lih",  which  was  referred  to  on  page  117  of 
the  Journal,  is  grown  out  of  doors  by  a  wall  here,  in  the 
same  way  as  at  Kew. 

We  have  wandered  from  the  houses,  but  it  is  interesting' 
to  note  that  Pines  are  still  maintained,  as  they  are  indeed, 
in  most  of  the  large  and  notable  gardens  of  Great  Britain. 
Melons,  too,  are  very  beautifid  ;  here  you  have  an  even 
crop  of  beautiful  fruits,  on  healthy,  shapely  plants. 
Strawberries  iir  frames  are  encouraged  to  yield  their  fruit 
just  prior  to  the  ripening  of  the  outdoor  crop,  but  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  “forced.” 

Those  who  delight  in  “  true  blue  ”  H3Mrangeas  may  be 
gratified  to  know  that  by  adding  a  few  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  iron  to  the  soil,  Mr.  Pettigrew  succeeded  in  causing  the 
blue  development  in  the  trusses  of  plants  here,  but  the 
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effect  was  not  apparent  till  the  second  year.  Another 
lovely  blue-flowered  plant  (an  annual)  is  Ipoinoea  rubro- 
cserulea  var.  Heavenly  Blue,  whose  bell-shaped  flowers  are 
exceedingly  bright  and  beautiful.  The  seeds  in  this  case 
were  sown  in  Alarch  and  grown  on  for  flowering  in 
September.  The  slender,  twining  shoots  are  taken  around 
a  balloon-frame.  A  large  share  of  the  gardener’s  efforts 
is  devoted  to  preparing  a  September  display  for  the 
home-coming  of  the  family,  and  subjects  have  to  be  chosen 
to  fit  in,  so  to  speak,  with  that  particular  season.  Still, 
another  subject,  the  seeds  of  which  had  been  sown  in 
March,  was  Torrenia  Fournieri,  the  growths  of  Avhich  were 
spreading  rampantly  in  open-air  frames  in  September.  One 
of  the  finest  features  in  the  garden  was  a  Thyme  walk, 
edged  on  either  side  with  Campanula  persicifolia  alba. 

The  main  points  of  general  interest  having  been  re¬ 
viewed  (though  inadequately)  it  may  add  to  the  quality  of 
usefulness  of  these  notes  to  append  a  list  of  the  main 
subjects  relied  on  for  a  September, display.  These  include 
perennial  Asters — horizontalis,  acris,  cordifolius,  and  others 


Relationship  of  Woods  to  Domestic  Water  Supplies. 

Tills  subject  has,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  occupied  nnuh 
of  the  attention  of  Forest  Experimental  Stations,  especially  in 
Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  Switzerland;  and  in  view  of  its 
^  importance  the  conclusions  arrived  at  may  be  usefully  summarised. 

I  It  has  been  asserted,  and  theoretically  the  contention  is  doubt- 
’  less  correct,  tliat  masses  of  woodland  increase  the  rainfall.  'fhe 
j  causes  of  this  result  are  sought  for  in  the  reduction  of  tempera- 
1  ture  associated  with  forests,  and  in  the  greater  absolute  and 
relative  humidity  of  the  air  in  wood.s.  But  although  it  may  he 
possible  to  obtain  experimental  proof  by  means  of  elaborate  and 
long-continued  observations  in  a  region  where  extensive 
afforestation  or  deforestation  is  taking  place,  it  may  at  once  be 
said  that  such  tree-planting  as  is  practically  possible  in  Britain 
can  have  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  rainfall.  Tree.s  do,  liow- 
ever.  under  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  condense  dew 
on  their  leaves  and  branches,  and  this  effect  may  often  be  seen 
in  the  wet  state  of  the  ground  underneath  trees  on  a  foggy 
morning,  when  the  surface  elsewhere  is  comparatively  dry. 

But  the  case  is  materially  different  where  the  fate  of  the  rain 

and  SHOW  that  fall  on  a  tract  of  wood- 
laiid  is  considered.  The  foliage, 
branches,  and  stems  of  the  trees  inter¬ 
cept  much  of  the  rain  and  snow  so  that 
it  never  reaches  the  ground  at  all,  the 
amount  so  intercepted  usually  ranging 
from  30  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
but  much  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  rainfall,  and  on  the  species  of  the 
tree.  In  a  district  of  heavy  annual 
rainfall  a  smaller  in'oportiou  of  the 
precipitations  is  caught  by  and 
evaporated  from  the  trees  than  where 
the  rainfall  is  light.  Similarly  in  the 
case  of  heavy  and  long-continued  rain, 
as  contrasted  with  gentle  showers;  in 
the  latter  case,  in  fact,  but  little  of 
the  water  reaches  the  ground  througb', 
'the  leafy  canopy  of  a  dense  forest. 
Then  again  much  depends  on  the  kind 
of  tree,  evergreens  intercepting  more 
water  throughout  a  year  than  de¬ 
ciduous  trees,  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  rainfall  is  evaporated  from  the 
leaves  and  branches  in  summer  than  in 
wiiiter. 

Bub  although  lesi  rain-water 
reaches  the  soil  of  a  wood  than  finds 
its  way  to  the  ground  in  the  open 
country,  the  moisture  in  the  soil  is 
much  better  con, served  in  the  former 
th^n  in  the  latter  case.  Long-con¬ 
tinued  ob.servations  have  shown  that 
more  water  drains  from  a  wooded  area 
than  from  one  devoid  of  trees.  The 
greater  abundance  of  water  in  forest 
soil,  in  spite  of  the  trees  intercepting 
a  large  proportion  of  the  rainfall,  is 
due  partly  to  the  reduction  of  evapora¬ 
tion  owing  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
sun’s  rays  by  the  foliage,  partly  to  tl)e 
air  in  a  forest  being  more  humid,  and 
thus  better  fitted  to  discourage  evaporation,  and  partly  to  the 
absorbent  and  retentiye  character  of  the  decaying  vegetable 
matter  that  covers  the  ground  of  a  dense  and  well-managed 
wood.  The  lace-work  of  tree  roots,  too,  that  occupy  the  soil  of 
a  forest,  offers  mechanical  resistance  to  the  rapid  surface-flow  of 
water.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  roots  penetrate  to  great 
depths,  and  when  they  die  they  leave  holes  through  which  water 
readily  penetrates  from  the  surface.  The  friable  condition  of 
the  soil  of  a  wood,  too,  permits  ready  percolation  of  water, 
whereas  in  the  open  country  the  denser  character  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  less  favourable  to  the  entrance  of  water.  The 
consequence  is  that  .streams  in  a  wooded  country  are  not  so  subject 
to  rapid  rises  and  falls,  the,  flo\v  being  maintained  moi’e  equably 
throughout  the  year.  Where  water  supply  for  domestic  or 
industrial  purposes  is  concerned,  the  avoidance  of  violent  freshets 
on  the  one  hand,  and  .scanty  flow  on  the  other,  is  alike  desirable. 
Not  only  may  the  water  of  sudden  and  heavy  floods  be  lost  owing 
to  the  incapacity  of  the  reservoir  to  contain  it,  but  such  floods 
have  also  the  disadvantage  of  carrying  much  mud  and  similar 
material  in  suspension,  and  this  gradually  silts  up  reservoir.s, 
besides  entailing  increa.sed  expenditure  in  filtering. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  water  of  a  reservoir  surrounded 
by  well  stocked  woodland  is  not  subjected  to  the  same  amount 
of  violent  agitation  during  gale.s  as  is  the  case  when  such  shelter¬ 
ing  agency  is  absent.  The  mud  and  silt  deposited  on  the  bottom, 
and  especially  along  the  margin,  is  consequently  left  compara- 


Allosorus  crispus,  the  Parsley  Fern.  (See  page  158.) 


— Callistephus  hortensis  (parent  type  of  the  China  Asters, 
and  fine  for  naturalising  in  woody  glades).  Verbena  venosa. 
Phloxes,  Gladioli,  Delphinium  nudicaule  (scarlet),  and 
I).  Queen  of  the  Blues  (both  spring  sown).  Lobelia  cardi- 
nalis.  Dahlias,  Koses,  Clematises,  Helenium  Miss  Mellish, 
and  others ;  Hollyhocks,  Lilium  tigrinum,  Pentstemons 
(spring  sown,  treated  as  annuals),  Physalis  Alkekengi, 
Tagetes  signata  pumila.  Lavatera  trimestris  rosea.  Sweet 
Peas,  Brachycome  iberidifolia,  Erigeron  mucronatus, 
Bhodanthes,  Helichrysums.  Ammobium  alaturn  grandiflorum, 
Gaillardia  grandiflora,  Colchicum  speciosum,  Amaryllis 
Belladonna,  Heliotropes,  Pentstemon  barbatus,  and  Nico- 
tiana  affinis. 

In  tazzas  or  so-called  vases,  on  parapets,  there  are  Ivy¬ 
leaved  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  early  flowering  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Lobelia  erinus  (varieties),  scented  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  Fuchsias,  Abutilons.  Salvia  splendens,  Lilies,  and 
Marguerite  Carnations.  Indoors  about*  this  season  the 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  and  Lilium  speciosum  are 
chiefly  relied  on.  In  winter  there  are  late  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  B.  Agathea  (for 
tiny  jars),  Poinsettias,  Dscdalacanthus  and  Jacobinias  ; 
while  forced  bulbs  furnish  most  of  the  early  spring  display. 
— J.  H.  I). 
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lively  undisturbed,  with  corresponding  advantages  in  the  matter 
of  purity. 

Wlien  a  catchment  area  is  covered  with  trees,  and  with  the 
vegetable  matter  that  accumulates  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  water  that  readies  the  soil  as  rain  is  impeded  in  its  flow,  and 
its  evaporation  is  hindered,  so  that  the  general  effect  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  reservoir.  It  is  also 
important  to  note  that  snow  melts  more  slowly  underneath  trees 
than  in  the  open  country,  so  that  at  a  time  of  thaw  the  snow¬ 
water  is  yielded  up  more  gradually.  Nor  must  the  fact  be  over¬ 
looked  that  when  snow  in  a  forest  melts,  the  ground  absorbs  the 
water  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  happens  in  the  open  country. 
In  the  latter  case  the  ground  is  probably  frostbound,  so  that  the 
snow-water  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  soil,  wherea,s  forest  soil, 
being  protected  by  trees,  never  freezes  to  the  same  extent,  and 
is  consequently  in  a  better  position  to  ab.sorb  snow-water.  The 
result  is  that  not  only  does  a  forest  mitigate  the  violence  of  floods, 
but  the  snow-water  that  flows  fiom  its  area  is  less  muddy  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Forests  not  only  affect  the  degree  of  moisture  in  soil,  but  they 
also  exert  considerable  influence  on  the  soil  temperature. 
Although  this  influence  is  greate.st  at  the  surface  of  the  gi'ound, 
it  is  also  perceptible  to  a  depth  of  several  feet.  On  the  average 
of  a  large  number  of  continental  stations  it  was  found  that  woods 
of  various  species  and  ages  depressed  the  mean  annual  tempera¬ 
ture  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  about  2.6deg  Fahr.,  while 
even  at  the  depth  of  4ft  the  reduction  of  temperature  was  2deg. 

This  general  cooling  influence  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes. 
The  foliage  of  the  trees  excludes  the  sun’.s  rays,  the  decaying 
vegetable  matter  that  covers  the  ground  prevents  the  free 
exchange  of  air  between  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere,  while  the 
Avater  in  the  soil  absorbs  much  heat  Avithout  its  temperature  being 
affected. 

While  Avoods  have  a  depressing  influence  on  the  mean  annual 
temperature,  it  is  found  that  this  effect  is  much  greater  in 
s'ummer  than  in  AA’inter.  On  the  average  of  eleAmn  German 
stations  the  July  temperature  of  the  surface  soil  in  the  forest  Avas 
found  to  be  7deg  Fahr.  loAver  than  that  in  the  open  field,  Avhereas 
in  December  the  former  Avas  rather  Avarmer  than  the  latter. 
Forests,  therefore,  tend  to  equalise  the  temperature  of  Avater 
collected  in  them,  the  temperature  being  slightly  raised  in  winter, 
and  markedly  reduced  in  summer.  Idiis  result  would  appear 
to  be  of  considerable  practical  and  hygienic  importance  Avhere  a 
supply  of  Avater  for  domestic  purposes  is  concerned. 

To  the  credit  of  forests  is  also  to  be  placed  the  fact  that  they 
exercise  a  purifying  influence  both  on  the  air  and  on  the  soil, 
germs  of  all  kinds  being  markedly  scarcer  in  a  Avell-Avooded  dis¬ 
trict  than  in  a  similar  extent  of  treeless  country. — Board  of 
Agriculture  (Leaflet),  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W., 
January,  1904. 


Observations  on  Using  Lime. 

No  matter  in  Avhat  direction  one  goes,  the  Aveather  (and  the 
Avar)  form  comstant  topics  of  conversation.  The  cultural 
difficulties  of  farmers  and  gardeners  are  at  this  season  greatly 
intensified  in  consequence  of  the  almost  continuous  doAvnpour  of 
rain.  The  outlook  at  present  is  serious  indeed,  and  unless 
improved  conditions  soon  prcA'ail  the  effect  on  the  condition  of 
crops  at  harvest-time  Avill  be  disastrous.  Not  only  is  the  soil 
so  sodden  Avith  rain  as  to  prevent  the  soAving  and  planting  cf 
crops  at  the  usual  times,  but  there  must  also  be  a  serious  lo,ss 
of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  Avhich  means  a  loss  of  its  capacity  to 
produce  full  crops  without  extra  expense  in  manuring. 

It  is  quite  probable,  too. 'that  the  continuous  rains  Avill  con¬ 
siderably  lessen  the  reserve  of  lime  in  soils,  as  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  both  lime  and  chalk  dissoh^e  quickly,  and  are  Avashed  into 
the  subsoil.  The  ab.sence  of  the  necessary  amount  of  lime  in 
t.he  soil  is  uoav  considered  a  much  more  serious  matter  than 
formerly,  because  Ave  have  learned  to  understand  something  of  its 
importifeice,  and  the  A’arious  Avays  in  Avhich  it  affects  the  soil.  Its 
action  may  be  termed  fourfold,  causing,  ats  it  does,  the  rapid 
decomposition  of  humus,  thus  setting  free,  plant  food  ;  it  has  a 
iiiechanical  effect  by  rendering  .stiff  soil  more  open  and  porous, 
it  is  a  plant  food  in  itself,  and  also  a  food  for  the  busy  bacteria, 
which  perform  such  Avonders  in  mother  earth. 

For  the  above  reasons  a  little  extra  attention  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  lime  in  moderate  (luantitie.s  Avhen  the  soil  is  being  forked 
only,  before  soAving  and  planting  commence,  Avill  be  labour  and 
material  Avell  spent.  A  surface  application  to  young  crops  before 
hoeing  commences  Avill  undoubtedly  be  of  A'ahie  on  many  soils, 
and  at  the  present  time  Plums  and  other  stone  fruits  Avhich  have 
not  been  recently  limed,  should  receive  a  dressing  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pound  per  square  vard.  I  am 
convinced  that  Plums,  as  a  rule,  do  not  har-e  enough  lime.— 
OXAVAUD. 
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Reading  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 

There  AA-as  a  large  attendance  at  the  last  fortnightly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  above  association,  Avhen  Mr.  Winsor,  foreman.  Bear 
Wood  Gardens,  gave  one  of  those  practical  demonstrations 
Avhich  have  become  A’ery  popular  AA’ith  the  members.  On  this 
occasion  Avreath  making  Avas  the  subject,  and  tAvo  Avreaths  Avere 
made  during  the  evening.  The  first  Avas  done  to  show  the 
quickest,  the  other  to  illustrate  the  making  Avhen  more  time  is 
available.  The  principal  floAvers  used  Avere  Arums,  Carnations, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  E/oman  Hjmeinths,  orchids,  and  Chrys¬ 
anthemums.  A  very  useful  discussion  folloAved,  in  Avhich  many 
useful  hints  Avere  thrown  out  by  Mr.  PoAvell,  of  Park  Place. 
The  only  exhibit  Avas  some  .splendidly-groAvn  plants  of  Primula 
sinensis,  staged  b.y  Mr.  T.  Butcher,  The  Gardens,  Greenbank, 
Reading.  Eight  ncAv  inembers  Avere  elected. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

The  secretary  of  this  society,  Mr.  P.  Loney,  6,  Carltoir  Street, 
Edinburgh,  has  sent  us  the  Report  of  Session  1903.  The  member¬ 
ship  numbers  1,295  (the  largest,  we  believe,  of  any  horticultural 
asssociation  out  of  London),  and  is  constantly  increasing.  A 
very  progressive  year’s  Avork  is  recorded ;  and  an  admirably 
varied  syllabus  of  addresses  and  programme  of  outings  for  1904 
is  provided.  A  feature  of  special  interest  is  the  as.sociation’s 
address  to  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  on  their  Ausit  to 
Edinburgh  last  year,  and  the  King’s  gracious  reply.  At  the 
Chrysanthemum  ShoAv  there  were  800  entries.  A  mere  reference 
is  made  to  the  Queen  Alexandra  prize.  The  show  this  year  will 
be  held  on  November  19,  20,  and  21.  The  invested  funds  at  the 
end  of  December,  1903,  amounted  to  £1,104  os.  Gd.,  an  increase 
of  £125  13s.  4d.  over  1902.  The  digest  of  the  papers  read  at  the 
monthly  meetings  makes  tliis  little  publication  most  valuable. 

Old  Mile  End  Nursery. 

When  .strolling  about  modern  Mile  End,  by  no  means  an 
attractive  suburb  of  London,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  this  place 
as  the  locality  of  a  famous  nursery,  but  the  exact  spot  remains 
doubtful.  It  Avas  closed  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 
In  1835  Loudon  visited  it.  and  found  it  Avas  much  smaller  than 
at  the  time  of  its  prosperity.  There  still  remained  a  Salisburia, 
said  to  be  the  oldest  in  England ;  a  venerable  Magnolia,  a 
Sassafras,  some  Liquidambars,  a  variety  of  Oaks,  and  several 
remarkably  fine  Green  Tea  plants,  flourishing  in  the  open  air.  The 
nursery  had  its  origin  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  proprietor  being  James  Gordon  (presumably  a  Scotsman), 
Avho  had  been  gardener  to  Dr.  Sherrard,  of  Eltham,  Avho  Avas  a 
cultiAmtor  of  exotics,  and  obtained  several  species  previously 
unknown  to  Britain.  In  177G  his  tAvo  sons  took  over  the  nursery, 
subsequently'  one  retired,  and  the  other  took  tAvo  partners.  The 
last  possessor  Avhose  name  is  recorded  Avas  Archibald  Thompson. 
A  good  many  A’arieties  were  distributed  from  this  establish¬ 
ment. — C. 

Barnsley  Paxton  Gardeners'  Dinner. 

The  tAventieth  annual  dinner  of  the  members  of  the  Barnsley 
Paxton  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society  Avas  held  at 
the  Queen’s  Hotel,  on  Thursday,  February  18,  190'4.  There  Avere 
about  eighty  members  present,  and  enjoyed  an  excellent  dinner. 
After  dinner  there  Avere  many  speeches.  The  meeting  Avas 
presided  over  by  the  president,  Mr.  Henshall.  Among  the 
speakers  Avere  Mr.  W.  Hoey,  Mr.  J.  Parker.  Mr.  S.  ShaAv,  Mr. 
W.  Winter,  Mr.  Weatherhall,  Mr.  Dunsmore  (Rotherham),  and 
others.  A  pre-sentation  of  a  gold  Avatfh  and  chain  Avas  made  to 
the  president  by  the  members  of  the  society  as  a  token  of  respect 
for  his  tAventy  years  of  office.  Mr.  Ballanger  said  the  society 
Avas  fortunate  to  have  such  a  chairman  as  Mr.  Henshall,  avIio  has 
been  Avith  the  society  since  it  was  formed,  aird  had  interested 
himself  in  the  AAork  on  its  behalf.  He  handed  to  him  the  testi¬ 
monial  in  recognition  of  his  sendees.  In  response,  the  president 
in  a  very  able  speech,  thanked  them  for  the  honour  they  bestoAved 
on  him,  after  AA'hich  the  meeting  came  to  a  close. 


NOTES 
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Presentation  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Turner. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Turner,  for  a  number  of  years  general  foreman  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  was  pre¬ 
sented  last  week  bj"  the  superintendent  and  students  of  the 
garden  with  a  handsome  marble  timepiece  as  a  token  of  their 
respect  for  him,  and  as  a  memento  to  cari’y  with  him  to  his  new 
sphere  of  labour  as  Superintendent  of  Grounds,  Royal  Hospital, 
Chelsea. 

Weather  In  South  Perthshire. 

There  was  a  return  of  frOst  during  the  past  week,  from  5deg 
to  9deg  being  registered  from  the  15th  to  the  morning  of  the 
19th.  Afterwards  rain  and  snow’  showers  alternated  for  two 
days,  and  Sunday  was  persistently  wet  throughout.  Monday, 
however,  was  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  pleasant  days  of  the 
past  month,  the  thermometer  standing  at  42deg  in  the  shade. — 
11.  D.,  S.  Pertlishire. 

Ealing  Horticulturai  Society. 

This  society,  wdiich  was  founded  as  far  back  as  18G4,  has  of 
late  years  undergone  some  vicissitudes  of  fortune  owing  to  the 
changes  of  the  distiict  from  country  to  towm.  Still,  there  is 
in  the  locality  a  strong  desire  to  maintain  the  summer  .show, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  members  held  on  the  12th  inst. 
the  annual  report  showed  that  the  finances  of  the  society  had 
improved  to  the  degree  that  all  debts  had  been  irnid,  and  there 
was  a  small  balance  in  hand.  The  original  date  fixed  for  the 
show,  namely,  July  6,  being  found  to  clash  with  .some  important 
fixtures,  June  29  w411  be  substituted  for  it.  It  was  referred  to 
the  committee  to  select  a  site  for  the  show.  It  may  be  added 
that  Roses  are  always  a  leading  feature  of  the  summer 
exhibition. 

Artificial  “Weeping  Willows.  ’ 

The  artificial  Weeping Willmv  at  Chat.sworth  (says  the  “Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  ”)  is,  of  course,  an  example  of  an  art  which 
finds  many  examples  in  Italy.  In  the  famous  gardens  of  the 
Marchese  Pallavicini  at  Pegli,  near  Genoa,  there  are  several  of 
these  artificial  trees,  carefully  erected  at  spots  from  which  the 
finest  views  are  to  be  obtained,  with  the  unkind  object  of  throw¬ 
ing  cold  water  upon  the  unsuspecting  visitor’s  enthusiasms. 
Nor  is  it  from  trees  alone  that  .streams  of  water  are  liable  to 
spring  forth  in  this  unwelcome  way.  The  same  famous  gardens 
are  dotted  with  variations  of  the  idea,  while  in  a  palace  near 
liucca,  which  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  an  impecunious 
marquis  of  ancient  de.scent,  the  entrance  steps  were  so  arranged 
that  too  imirortunate  creditors  ascending  them  were  apt  to  be 
deluged  with  hot  water  squirted  from  the  steps  on  which  they 
stood,  at  the  will  of  the  noble  debtor,  who  from  a  cunningly 
devised  point  of  vantage  was  able  to  enjoy  their  discomfiture, 
and  turn  on  hotter  and  yet  hotter  water  at  his  pleasure. 

South  African  Fruit. 

Mr.  Rhodes’s  ambition  was  to  provide  England  with  Cape 
Colony  fruit  during  those  months  of  the  year  when  fine  fruit  is  un¬ 
obtainable  here,  and  his  dream  is  gradually  being  realised.  One 
morning  last  week  there  arrived  at  Covent  Garden  Market  the 
largest  weekly  consignment  of  fruit  ever  shipped  from  the  Colony. 
Ten  years  ago  twenty  packages  formed  the  average  shipment,  and 
these  were  sent  by  small  farmers  before  Mr.  Rhodes  began  to 
plant  his  trees.  On  the  16th  inst.  there  arrived  4,400  cases  of 
fruit,  representing  £1,500.  The  fruit  was  in  good  condition,  and 
was  the  wmekly  .shipment  of  eight  companies  besides  the  Cecil 
Rhodes  Farms,  the  majority  of  them  controlling  farms  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Paarl  Valley.  Colonel  Frank  Rhodes  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  fruit  can 
be  greatly  improved,  and  in  view  of  the  new  competition  from  the 
Argentine  Republic,  which  is  increasing  its.  shipments  every  year, 
great  efforts  are  to  be  made  in  this  direction.  Under  this  scheme 
Peaches,  Plums,  and  Pears  are  available  for  this  country  from 
January  to  April.  That  is  what  the  Cape  is  providing.  The 
luscious-looking  Royal  George  is  the  favourite  Peach,  the 
Nectarines  are  small  but  delicious  in  flavour,  and  the  big  Plums 
and  Pears  come  in  infinite  variety.  In  order  to  consolidate  the  Cape 
trade,  all  the  companies  owning  farms  ship  the  fruit  to  one  agent 
— Messrs.  G.  E.  Hudson,  of  Suffolk  House.  Even  New  York 
cannot  obtain  fine  fruit  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  200  packages 
cf  Cape  produce  are  being  shipped  there  weekly  from  London, 
Avhile  Paris  is  similarly  provided. 


Birmingham  Gardeners'  Association. 

Embodied  in  the  spring  session’s  programme  of  lectures,  Ac., 
for  1904  was  that  of  a  “  Question  Night,”  held  on  the  16th  inst. 
There  was  a  very  good  attendance  of  the  members,  who  wei'o 
evidently  much  interested  in  the  various  subjects  found  by  the 
chairman  (Mr.  Walter  Jones)  in  the  ‘‘  Question  box,”  the 
principal  being  such  as  “  Prevention  and  cure  for  the  maggot 
affecting  the  foliage  of  Pyrethrums,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
Celery.”  The  remedies  recomended  were  such  as  diluted  petro¬ 
leum,  sulphur,  soot,  and  other  insecticides. 

Obituary  :  Mr.  'William  Cole. 

The  death  of  this  well-known  horticulturist  in  West  Middle¬ 
sex,  occurred  at  bis  residence.  The  Vineyard,  Feltham,  on  the 
16th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years.  Born  at  Overton, 
Hants,  on  November  30.  1834,  William  Cole  as  a  boj'^  worked  on 
a  farm  at  Overton,  where  he  saved  a  little  money,  and  paid  it  to 
be  taken  into  the  gardens  at  Laverstoke,  Hants.  From  there  he 
went  to  Strathfieldsaye,  Hants,  under  Mr.  Johnson,  then  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Duke  of  VV'ellington,  where  he  remained  for  some 
years;  then  to  Cliveden,  Maidenhead,  under  Mr.  John  Fleming. 
He  then  returned  to  Strathfield.saye,  and  became  foreman  under 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter’s  death,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  wished  to  appoint  him  head  gardener,  but  the 
Duchess  preferring  a  Scots  gardener.  Mr.  Bell  received  the 
appointment,  the  Duke  making  Mr.  Cole  a  handsome  present  as 
a.  .solatium  for  his  disappointment  in  obtaining  the  position.  Mr. 
Cole  on  leaving  Strathfieldsaye  Avent  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons’ 
nurseries  at  Chelsea,  and  was  sent  by  the  firm  as  gardener  to 
J.  S.  Budgett,  Esq.,  then  occupying  Ealing  Park.  Here  he 
remained  some  eleven  years,  and  made  an  excellent  reputation 
as  a  cultivator  of  specimen  plants  and  Grapes,  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  exhibitors  at  the  shoAvs  of  the  Ealing  Horticultural 
Society  and  at  other  places.  In  1875  he  established  himself  in 
business  at  Feltham  as  a  cultiAmtor  of  StraAvberries  and  Gi’ape.s 
for  market,  groAving  White  Muscat  in  paiTicular  with  great 
succe.ss;  of  late  years  chiefly  Grapes,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
illness  taking  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the  Avork.  He  Avas 
greatly  respected  both  at  Ealing  and  Feltham,  and  has  passed 
array  amid  the  regrets  of  a  large  number  of  personal  friends. 

Professional  Gardeners’  Friendly  Benefit  Society. 

The  thirty-iseventh  annual  meeting  Avas  recently  held  at  the 
Green  Dragon  Hotel,  Guildford  Street,  Leeds.  The  management 
committee  submitted  the  thirty-seventh  annual  report  and 
balance  sheet.  The  sickness  experienced  has  been  very  farmur- 
able,  only  sixteen  members  having  been  on  the  sick  funds;  the 
total  amount  paid  for  sick  benefits  being  £54  5s.  One  member 
has  died  during  the  year,  making  the  total  amount  paid  out  of 
the  Sick  and  Funeral  Fund  £64  5s.,  or  an  average  per  member  of 
about  9s.  lOd. 

Ti'.e  Incomi  for  the  year  is . £161  3  1 

Thj  K-’cpenditure  for  the  year  .  8118  5 

AVhich  leaves  a  profit  on  the  yen’s  account  of  80  4  8 
This  added  to  the  previous  savings  of  ..  ..  1119  0  6 

Makes  the  total  funds  of  the  Society  at  present  1199  5  1 

Representing  a  value  to  each  m  mber  of  . .  9  4  6 

The  society  has  again  received  very  liberal  support  by  honorary 
subscriptions  and  donations  toAvard.s  the  management  fund,  Avhich 
have  enabled  the  sum  of  £7  17s.  3d.  to  be  transferred  from  that 
fund  to  the  sick  and  funeral  fund,  as  per  ride  17.  For  this  kind 
support  the  committee  de.sire  to  express  their  hearty  thanks. 
The  present  number  of  members  is  130.  Gardeners  betAveeu 
18  and  40  years  of  age,  residing  in  any  part  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  are  eligible,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  candidates  re.siding 
at  a  distance  from  the  registered  office  should  attend  the  meeting 
for  their  initiation.  All  arrangements  can  be  made  by  correspon¬ 
dence.  Membership  being  confined  .strictly  to  the  professional 
gardener  is  a  great  advantage.  The  healthy  occupation,  greater 
immunity  from  accidents  and  other  advantages  of  the  profession, 
reduce  the  liabilities  considerably  beloAv  the  average  friendly 
society.  Copies  of  rules  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained 
upon  application  to  the  secretary. — Signed  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  James  R.  Guoundavell,  President ;  George  Carver, 
Secretary,  75,  Northbrook  St..  Chapel-Allerton,  Leeds.  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1903. 
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Free=flowering  Varieties. 

Below  I  give  a  list  of  varieties  that  are  especially  adapted 
for  culture  on  account  of  the  freedom  with  which  they  produce 
their  flowers.  Many  persons  with  limited  glass  accommodation 
cannot  cultivate  those  varieties  suitable  for  large  blooms ;  the 
free  flowering  type  is  then  most  serviceable.  Even  where  large 
blooms  are  grown  for  exhibition,  these  free  flowering  sorts  are 
al.so  required  in  considerable  numbers.  To  avoid  repetition  in 
colour  description  I  have  placed  them,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
blocks  of  one  colour. 

Commencing  with  white  flowered  varieties,  which  generally 
are  the  most  in  demand,  I  cannot  do  better  than  recommend  the 
following: — Nivens,  Elaine,  Mdme.  Carnot,  Mdlle.  Lacroix, 
Mdme.  Ad.  Chatin,  Miss  Anna  Hartshorn,  Mdinei.  Phillip 
Rivoire,  Mrs.  Simpson,  Mdme.  Herrewege,  Princess  Victoria, 
L.  Canning,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  and  Western  King.  Yellow: 
Phoebus,  .W.  H.  Lincoln,  IMrs.  S.  Fogg,  R.  Hooper  Pearson, 
Golden  Prince,  Sunbeam,  Soleil  d’Oetobre,  Lizzie  Adcock,  Edith 
Tabor,  Kimberley,  J.  R.  Epton,  G.  J.  Wari'cn,  Miss  Edith  Pil- 
kington,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Scottish  Chief,  and  Modesto. 

Other  colours  are:  Bertier  Rendatler,  yellow,  shaded  red; 
Etoile  de  Feu,  orange  red;  Mdme.  Felix  Perrin,  soft  rose; 
Source  d’Or,  bright  orange  red,  shaded  gold;  William  Holmes, 
rich  crimson;  Australia,  rosy  amaranth,  silverv  lilac  shading; 
Charles  Davis,  yellow  and  bronzy  buff;  Lady  Hanham,  golden 
cerise;  Edwin  Molyneux,  crimson  and  gold;  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
lilac  rose,  shaded  silver  ;  G.  W.  Childs,  rich  dark  velvety  crimson  ; 
Henry  Weeks,  rosy  crimson,  flushed  carmine  ;  H.  J.  Jones,  bright 
crimson  ;  Lord  Salisbury,  yellow  suffused  with  crimson ;  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Knight,  golden  bronze;  Rev.  V/.  Wilks,  bright  rose; 
Viviand  Morel,  blush  mauve ;  Roi  des  Precoccs,  dark  crimson  ; 
Violet  Lady  Beaumont;  W.  R.  Church,  ro.sy  crimson,  bronze 
reverse;  Exmouth  Crimson,  crimson;  Sensation,  rich  orange, 
shaded  bronze;  Lord  Ludlow,  yellow,  edged  and  lined  crimson; 
Henry  Perkins,  reddish  crimson,  flushed  yellow  ;  M.  Louis  Remy, 
chrome  yellow  ;  Pride  of  Madford  and  Pride  of  Exmouth,  white, 
delicately  shaded  with  pink. — E.  Molyneu.x. 


A  National  Gardeners’  Association, 


It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  we  are  able  to  say 
that,  as  the  result  of  the  second  general  meeting  to  consider  thi.s 
scheme,  and  which  was  held  in  London  last  Tuesday  afternoon, 
there  is  every  likelihood  of  a  national  gardeners’  association  being 
formed,  and  that  on  the  widest  po.ssible  basis.  Our  space  is 
limited,  and  it  is  therefore  nece.ssary  to  compress  our  notes  of 
about  two  hours’  speechifying,  and  confine  ourselves  merely  to 
recording  the  remarks  there  made.  ■  We  may  return  to  the  sub- 
,iect  at  another  tim.e.  The  matter  is  one  of  the  most  important 
gardeners  have  before  them  at  this  juncture,  and  on  the 
succe.ss  of  the  new  form  of  the  scheme  will  largely  deiJend  the 
welfare  of  the  gardeners  of  the  future. 

About  two  dozen  persons  attended  the  meetings — ([uite 
sufficient  for  a  useful  discussion.  Mr.  A.  Dean,  lion.  ,sec.  to  the 
committee  which  had  had  the  matter  under  consideration,  was 
absent  through  illness.  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  was  elected  to  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  Geo.  Keif  read  the  lengthy  minutes  of  the  December 
meeting.  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers  was  called  upon  (as  the  originator 
of  the  movement)  to  make  a  statement.  He  had  written  to 
.Me.ssrs.  R.  Barnes  (Eaton  Hall),  Whillans  (Blenheim),  Gardner 
(Woburn  Abbey),  Hazleton  (Knowsley),  Sutton  (C'hcveling  Park), 
and  other  prominent  private  gardeners  for  their  opinions.  These 
were  all  favourable  to  a  workable  scheme.  To  test  the  feeling 
of  the  meeting  assembled,  he  proposed  a  resolution  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect  :  — 

‘■That  this  meeting  of  horl iculturists  is  of  opinion  lliat  the  time 
is  favourable  for  the  formation  of  a  pa-ivate  gardeners’  association  for 
the  promotion  of  the  well-being  of  members  in  all  matters  ]icrtaining 
to  their  daily  life  and  labours. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Jaques,  who  said  that  all  other 
professions  have  a  central  rallying  point.  Mr.  Divers  again 
observed  that  the  objects  would  specially  be  to  try  to  prevent 
overcrowding  in  the  profession,  and  to  improve  wages.  Many 
gardeners  were  cuffed  about  all  through  life  from  pillar  to  post, 
and  at  the  end  had  to  subsist  on  the  charity  of  more  fortunate 
fellows. 

Mr.  Owen  Thomas  remarked  that  the  average  head  gardener’s 


position  had  fallen  greatly  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years. 
A  situation  worth  £2  per  week  brought  300  or  400  applications. 
Could  this  not  be  altered?  He  proposed  making  a  barrier  to 
exclude  the  sloths  and  dullards  by  imposing  an  examination  in 
theory  and  practice.  All  young  gardeners  at  the  end  of  their 
first  .year  in  joining  the  association  would  require  to  pass  this  ere 
being  registered.  This  would  induce  men  to  stud.y,  and  would 
debar  the  unqualified — the  dullard,s  and  drones.  Dr.  M.  T. 
Masters  thought  the  populace  generally  expected  too  much  from 
examinations.  The.se,  however,  would  show  that  the  men  had 
a  love  for,  and  interest  in,  their  work. 

Mr.  J.  Weathers  expected  failure  to  the  association  were  it 
to  he  confined  to  private  gardeners:  it  should  embrace  all  ranks. 
Gardening  was  of  many  grades,  and  is  becoming  more  highly 
specialised  each  year.  Was  there  to  be  no  association  for  the 
commercial  horticulturists?  He  cited  the  case  of  a  park  .superin¬ 
tendent,  devoid  of  training,  who  was  receiving  £400  per  year. 
Abuses  like  this  ought  to  be  checked. 

Mr.  Geo.  Gordon  felt  disappointed  that  the  committee  had 
submitted  no  tangible  scheme  that  gardeners  could  go  upon. 
He  agreed  that  an  as.sociation  should  embrace  all  clas,ses  and 
ranks  of  gardeners — public,  private,  commercial.  The  “middle 
men”  in  gardening,  those  receivdng,  say,  25s.  per  week,  ought 
to  be  remembered,  and  the  evils  of  the  bothy  s.ystem  should  be 
diminished.  Lastl.y,  a  .strict  registration  should  be  established. 
He  then  proposed  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Divers’  resolution  as 
follows  :  — 

“  That  this  meoling,  having  heard  the  report  of  the  liead  gardeners’ 
committee,  resolves  to  form  a  i)rovisional  gardeners’  association,  and 
to  elect  a  provisional  committee  to  prei>are  a  scheme  to  bo  submitted 
at  a  future  meeting.”  [About  tlic  time  of  the  Temple  Show.] 

Mr.  W.  Watson,  curator.  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  seconded,  and 
spoke  for  a  considerable  time,  his  matter  and  manner  being 
convincing.  He  had  been  in  communication  with  several 
gentlemen  on  the  sub,ject,  and  he  had  decided  that  the  organisa¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  as  wide  as  possible.  Twenty-fivm  years  at  Kew 
had  proved  that  bodies  of  gardeners  cmdd  be  organised. 
Gardeners’  grievances  were  of  long  standing,  and  employers  had 
grown  up  in  the  knowledge  of  them,  and  care  would  be  needed 
to  change  their  point  of  view.  Wages,  especially  the  wages  of 
under  gardeners,  would  have  to  be  raised.  To  effect  a  cure, 
begin  low  down  ;  begin  at  the  roots.  Large  numbers  of  head 
gardeners  were  fairly  comfortable,  but  what  of  the  young  men  ? 
Many  can  hardly  keep  themselves  respectable.  Kew  has  a 
democratic  system  :  the  under  gardeners  are  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  men,  and  of  value  in  the  garden.  “One  must  not  grind 
them  down.”  Too  often  gardening  is  made  a  dumping  ground 
for  duffers  from  other  professions: — the  weak  in  intellect,  the 
weak  in  body.  A  fence  is  wanted  round  the  profession,  with 
only  one  door.  Mr.  Watson,  by  way  of  illustrating  his  point, 
sketched  the  Kew  system  of  training. 

He  summarised  the  main  objects  of  the  proposed  association  : 
1,  Registration;  2,  regulation  of  wages;  3,  regulation  of  work¬ 
ing  hours.  The  last  would  call  for  little  anxiety  ;  the  gardener, 
like  the  doctor,  is  prepared  for  calls  out  of  hours.  In  tlie 
matter  of  wages  :  Let  no  employer  be  supplied  with  a  capable 
man  at  a  less  wage  than  30s.  per  week  with  house.  Kew  refuses 
a  less  sum  for  her  gardeners,  and  though  difficulties  arise  fi'om 
time  to  time,  employers  are  beginning  to  realise  the  worth  of 
good  men.  Better  one  well-trained  man  at  30s.  than  two 
“duffers”  at  15s.  each.  Kew  journeymen  receive  21s.  per 
week  (no  bothy),  and  sub-foremen  27s.,  the  same  wage  as 
journeymen  in  the  London  Parks.  First-class  foremen  in  these 
parks  get  from  £2  to  £2  10s.  Paying  these  wages,  public 
bodies  are  either  guilty  of  “  wicked  extravagance,”  or  else 
private  gardeners  are  greaty  underpaid.  Regarding  the  question 
of  registration,  Kew  obtains  a  full  professional  history  of  each 
of  its  men,  and  when  they  leave  their  doings  are  still  watched 
and  recorded  in  the  Journal  ot  the  Kew  Guild.  The  knowledge 
that  eyes  are  on  them  acts  as  an  incentive  to  the  men  to  do 
their  very  best ;  and  the  effect  is  markedly  apparent. 

Regarding  the  commercial  gardener — the  employes  m 
nurseries — they  may  be  said  nowadays  to  lead  the  profession. 
Many  capable  young  men. are  “champing  the  bit”  in  private 
gardens  who  might  do  better  by  entering  the  domain  of  com¬ 
mercial  horticulture.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Watson  said  that  an 
adverse  vote  on  the  amendment  would  have  no  effect  on  their 
course  of  action.  They  had  set  themselves  determinedly  to 
form  an  association,  and  they  meant  to  succeed.  In  that  spirit 
they  went  forward. 

Mr.  Divers,  having  been  asked  if  he  would  omit  the  word 
“  private  ”  from  his  clause,  and  so  leave  his  proposition  to  read 
that  all  gardeners  would  be  eligible,  said  he  could  not,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  committeemen  were 
absent.  He  must  remain  consistent. 

Mr.  J.  Simpson,  Croydon,  supported  the  amendment.  Mr.  J. 
Jaques  asked  how  many  Kew  gardeners  could  train  a  Peach 
tree! — a  diversion  seriously  meant,  but  oidy  laughed  at  by  the 
company.  The  answer  was,  “  All  can.”  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis 
supported  the  amendment ;  as  did  Mr.  Drost,  nurseryman. 
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Richmond,  wlio  deplored  the  low  wages  paid  by  many  retail 
firms,  and  which  amounted  to  “  sweating.”  The  members  ( f 
the.«e  firms  nevertheless  contributed  liberally  to  the  charities, 
showing  that  they  had  still  the  good  of  gardeners  at  heart. 

On  the  motion  being  put.  the  amendment  was  supported  by 
all  except  four,  and  put  again  as  a  substantive  motion,  was  all 
but  unanimous.  The  following  provisional  committee,  repre¬ 
senting  all  sections  of  horticulture,  rvas  elected,  with  power  to 
add  to  their  number; — Messrs.  Geo.  Gordon,  R.  Hooper  Pearson, 
H.  J.  Cutbu.sh,  F.  Sander,  F.  Rochford,  Peter  Kay,  W. 
Watson,  C.  Jordan,  A.  Dean,  J.  Weathers,  W.  H.  Divers, 
K.  Beckett,  and  V.  H.  t'urtis. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  made  to  the  committee  for  tlieir 
labours. 

- 1  I - 

The  Inquiry  into  Fruit  Culture, 

Scotland. 

A  Departmental  Committee  on  Fruit  Cnltnie  haviiig  been 
appointed  by  Government,  a  meeting  of  fruit  growers,  nur.sery- 
men,  and  others  interested  in  the  liome  development  of  fruit 
production  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Highland  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Societv,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  the ’23rd  inst.,  to  meet  and  confer  with  iMr.  Hodge, 
of  Blairgowrie,  the  Scottish  representative  of  the  Committee. 
Mr.  Jolin  Methven,  nurseryman,  Edinlmrgh,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  amongst  tho,-.e  present  were  iMr.  D.  P.  Laiid,  Air. 
James  Fraser,  Air.  W.  H.  Alassie,  and  Air.  Jas.  Grieve,  nur.sery- 
men,  Edinburgh  ;  Air.  AIcHattie,  of  the  Edinlmrgh  City 
Garcleiis  ;  Air.  Whytock,  Dalkeith  Palace  Gardens  ;  Air.  Smith, 
gardener  Oxenford  Castle ;  and  Air.  Kidd,  gardener  Carlierry 
Tower,  as  private  growers.  The  mai'ket  fruit  growers  present 
Avere  numerous:  among  them  ivere  Air.  R.  Alacfarlane,  East 
Linton;  Air.  Wm.  Baillie,  Haddington;  Air.  John  AIcLaren, 
Ballencrieff ;  Air.  J.  Wright,  Preston;  Air.  Jas.  Scarlett,  of 
Sweet  Hope;  Air.  George  Sinclair,  East  Linton;  Air.  Aliirray 
Thomson,  &c.,  Ac. 

Air.  Hodge  made  a  short  statement  as  to  the  objects  of  the 
meeting,  and  invited  expressions  of  opinion  from  the  gentle¬ 
men  present  as  to  the  prospects  of  extended  fruit  culture  in 
the  Edinburgh  district,  and  the  difficulties  and  hindrances  which 
were  in  the  way.  A  large  number  of  gentlemen  spoke,  and  the 
points  of  view  from  rvhicli  the  subject  ivas  approached  were 
many  and  varied.  A  generally  held  opinion  was  that  in  the 
matter  of  small  fruits,  such  as  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Goose¬ 
berries,  and  Currants,  Scotland  could  hold  her  own,  both  as  to 
(jiiality  and  productiveness,  and  could  not  only  be  self-supply¬ 
ing,  but  could  .send  large  supplies  to  the  large  city  centres  of 
the  South  if  railway  rates  and  other  conditions  be  adjmsted. 

With  regard  to  Apple  culture,  there  rvere  many  more  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  the  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  cau.ses  of  failure 
Avere  numerous  and  varied.  On  one  point  every  speaker  was 
agreed,  and  that  aauxs  that  Scotch  gi'OAA  ii  Apples,  especially  cook- 
iirg  sorts,  Avere  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  any  other  nation. 
Amongst  the  hindrances,  the  chief  Avas  the  undesirable  nature 
of  tenure  of  land  in  Scotland.  Ijandlords  Avould  either  not  let 
land  for  market  garden  purpo.ses,  or  the  rents  and  conditions 
Avere  prohibitory.  A  feAV  years  ago  an  Act  Avas  pa's.sed  giving 
market  gardeners  compensation  for  all  permanent  fruit  trees 
and  bu.shes  Avhich  had  bettered  the  position  of  present  holdei’s 
of  land,  but  had  through  its  drastic  conditions,  made  landlords 
very  chary  of  letting  land  at  all  Avliere  such  heavy  claims  for 
compensation  could  be  made  at  the  close  of  a  lease.  Other 
difficulties,  such  as  small  birds,  Avant  of  .shelter,  proper  .storing 
hou.ses,  cheap  transit  to  markets,  diseases,  and  insect  pests 
Avere  also  mentioned. 

One  speaker  pointed  out  that  most  holdings  in  the  Lothians 
had  had  fruit  trees  too  long  on  the  same  land,  and  that  fresh 
plantations  AA'ere  urgently  needed.  Air.  Whytock  exhibited 
fruit  of  tAA'elve  different  sorts  of  Apples,  of  Avhich  he  had  still 
good  supplies,  and  stated  that  though  the  .season  of  1903  had 
been  the  Avorst  for  fruit  for  forty  years,  he  had  had  a  fair 
crop,  and  had  been  able  to  supply  daily  a  very  large  family 
from  the  autumn  till  noAv.  Air.  Whytock  had  no  fears  but  that 
by  good  cultivation,  regular  top-di'essing,  and  care,  first-rate 
crops  of  good  quality  Avould  he  the  rule  and  not  the  excejAion. 
Other  speakers  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  more  shoAvy, 
thong  hnot  so  good.  Apples  of  America  and  other  foreign 
countries  proA'ented  the  I'eady  sale  of  home  fruit. 

Air.  Hodge  thanked  the  gentlemen  Avho  had  spoken  for  the 
trouble  they  had  taken  to  attend  the  meeting  and  express' their 
opinions.  He  also  gave  ;some  very  interesting  details  as  to  fruit 
mdture  and  the  tenure  of  small  holdings.  He  said  that  the 
BlairgoAvrie  district  had  heen  found  so  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  Raspberries  that  groAvers  Avere  confining  themselves  almost 
exclusively  to  that  fruit.  Air.  Hedge  asked  the  meeting  to 
name  a  representatiAm  from  the  Edinburgh  district  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Departmejital  Committee.  Air.  George 
Sinclair,  market  gardener,  Prestonkirk,  Avas  appointed. 


Gardeners  and  the  Study  of  Eotany. 

Never  Avas  a  greater  truth  expressed  than  in  the  Avords  (in 
the  notes  on  page  92) :  "  How  many  are  there  who  regard  botany 
for  young  gardeners  as  all  nonsense  ”  In  all  my  experience  of 
young  gardeners  I  have  never  met  Avith  but  one  Avho  evinced  the 
most  casual  disposition  for  the  veriest  I’luliments  of  botany.  I 
am  not  by  any  means  a  botanist  myself,  but  I  am  not  ashamed,  if 
it  is  egotism;  to  say  that  it  has  formed,  Avithout  interruption, 
something  like  a  passion  throughout  my  life  from  my  earliest 
remembrance.  And,  be  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  Avas  the  cause 
Avhich  decided  for  me  the  donning  of  the  blue  apron.  At  that 
time  I  saAV  that  gardening  Avithout  botany  Avas  as  little  interesting 
to  gardeners  as  the  ploughing  of  a  field  Avas,  or  is,  to  the  passive 
intellect  of  the  ordinary  ploughman.  But  hoAv  different  did  1 
find  matters  to  exist !  The  poetry  of  my  dream  AA  as  rudely  tossed, 
but  Avas  not  overthroAvn.  This  aaus  my  finst  great  disappointment 
in  gardeners.  Did  I  lift  a  Aveed  from  before  the  hoe,  my  felloAvs 
Avould  have  some  complimentary  reference  to  Dr.  Buchan  No.  2, 
and  a  loud  laugh  at  my  expense. 

It  Avas  amusing,  hoAA’eA'er,  to  find  hoAv  apparently  earnest  the 
attention  Avas  focussed  on  a  subject  if  only  one  of  my  chums  Avere 
present.  Often  I  attempted  a  little  lecture  on  the  subject  as 
its  merits  deserved,  but  I  found  it  as  hard  to  conAmrt  my  asso¬ 
ciates  to  botany  as  it  proAms  in  the  mission  field  to  convert 
Judaism  to  Chri.stianity.  In  those  days  there  Avere  no  Saturday 
afternoons  ;  but  that  did  not  matter,  for  “  Avhere  there  is  a  Avill 
there  is  a  Avay,”  and  on  the  strength  that  my  unbotanical  friends 
Avould  discoA’er  that  a  place  for  refreshment  Avas  on  the  Avay,  I 
often  persuaded  one  or  tAvo  of  them  to  accompany  me  to  some 
bog  or  fern  den,  flAm  or  six  miles  distant  perhaps.  And  still, 
Avhen  time  permits,  there  are  feAV  subjects  that  I  more  fully 
enjoy  than  a  day  on  the  moors  and  bogs,  or  in  the  glens  and  dales 
of  the  district,  discussing  Nature’s  endless  Avonders  and  treasures. 

1  also  fail  to  understand  hoAv  young  gardeners  cannot  rouse 
them.seh’es  to  take  an  interest  in  reading  botanical  literature. 
It  is  the  A'ery  opposite  in  character  to  Avhat  they  generally  say 
they  find  it,  namely,  dry  as  dust.  From  careful  ob.serA*ation  I 
fear  much  of  this  apathy  is  due  to  a  happy-go-lucky  form  of 
indolence,  greatly  fostered  by  the  extremely  unnatural  system 
of  bothying  or  housing  men  as  at  present  practised.  This  system, 
as  is  Avell  knoAvn,  is  inimical  to  all  that  is  refined  in  man’s  nature. 
The  restraints  of  home  and  other  society  are  rent  asunder,  and 
the  man  stands  as  near  the  aboriginal  specimen  as  an  enlightened 
tAventieth  century  ciA’ilisation  can  Avell  afford  to  permit.  Hoaa- 
ever,  there  are  indications  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  Avheu 
our  British  gardeners  Avill  have  at  least  a  .smattering  of  the  all¬ 
essential  sciences. — Digitalis. 


Good  Out  of  Evil. 

Generally  speaking,  the  fruitless  conditicn  of  trees  last  year 
Avas  looked  upon  as  being  a  great  misfortune.  The  echo  of  the 
no  fruit  Avail  Avas  heard  on  every  side,  and  both  buyers  and  sellers, 
groAvers  and  consumers,  combined  in  one  uniA'ersal  grumble.  It 
Avas  not  until  recently  that  a  certain  light  Avas  shed  on  the  matter 
that  had  never  occurred  to  me  before.  A  friend,  Avho  is  a  fruit 
groAver,  and  ha.s  been  hit  as  hard  as  most  of  us,  suggested  that 
it  might  be  all  for  the  best  in  the  long  run,  as  the  trees  have 
had  a  rest.  Has  any  reader  ever  thought  of  this  as  he  gazed  at 
his  fruitle.ss,  and  for  the  time  being,  profitless  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  or  Cherries?  Rest,  you  say,  but  surely  the  trees  have 
time  for  that  during  the  Avinter,  and  need  no  recreation  during 
the  season  Avhen  they  ought  to  be  bearing.  It  may  be  so,  but 
Nature  has  Avays  of  her  OA\  n,  and  it  is  a  generally  accepted  theory 
that  trees  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  heavy  burdens  of  fruits 
every  year.  Some  try  their  best  to  do  it,  and  if  by  frost  or  some 
other  means  their  endeavours  Avere  not  occasionally  checked, 
their  constitutions  Avould  suffer. 

I  carefully  Avatched  some  Aveakly  fruit  trees  last  summer,  and 
am  convinced  that  they  have  benefited  through  the  rest  they  haA'o 
had.  The  trees  in  question  are  of  A'arieties  Avhich  bear  freely  as 
a  rule,  but  do  not  make  much  groAAdh.  In  the  spring  they  Avere 
covered  Avith  bloom,  and  I  knoAv  enough  of  human  nature  to 
assert  that  if  those  blooms  had  developed  into  fruit  the  latter 
Avould  have  been  alloAved  to  stop  on  the  trees  no  matter  Avhat 
they  suffered  through  the  strain.  But  Dame  Nature  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  frost  de.stroyed  the  blossom.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  the  trees,  relieved  of  the  strain  and  helped  by  the 
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season’s  moisture,  have  made  vigorous  growth,  and  look  better 
in  health  than  they  have  ever  done  before.  In  other  words,  those 
trees  have  collected  and  stored  natural  forces  that  must  be  of 
assistance  to  them  in  the  future,  and  what  has  happened  under 
my  own  personal  notice  must  be  general  throughout  the  country. 
Re.st ;  yes  it  refreshes  and  invigorates  us  all,  and  because  one 
sleeps  well  every  night  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
occasionally  take  it  easy  in  the  daytime. — G. 

Notes  from  Khartoum. 

The  following  letter  was  written  on  February  2  :  “  This  place 
suits  me  well,  and  now  it  is  very  cold,  though  the  thermometer 
only  goes  down  to  55deg  F.  During  the  last  three  days  there 
has  been  a  gale  of  north  wind  with  plenty  of  dust,  which  makes 
it  cold,  and  owing  to  its  being  so  clear  and  keen,  one  wakes  up 
and  expects  to  see  a  frost.  The  moon  is  full,  and  the  night 
seems  like  day.  We  all  have  slight  colds  now,  and  hope  for 
warm  days.  The  poor  Sudanese  get  thawed  about  9  a.m.  Poor 
beggars!  they  do  feel  it,  and  no  mistake.  .  .  .  On  Friday 

next  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg  arrives  for  four  days,  when 
there  is  to  be  a  flower  show,  gymkhana,  regatta,  and  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  church. 

“  Peter  Barr  has  been  here,  and,  I  think,  enjoyed  himself. 
He  was  a  proper  tourist,  and  was  soon  known.  I  spent  several 
evenings  at  the  hotel  with  him,  and  of  course  showed  him  round 
the  gardens  here  and  went  to  Kerreri  with  him.  No  doubt 
he  will  be  telling  you  what  a  sandy  desert  this  is.  The  Nile 
is  at  its  lowest  now,  and  full  of  sandbanks,  that  make  it  difficult 
for  navigation  and  getting  water.  It  is  over  26ft  loAver  than 
in  September. 

“  I  have  a  fine  .show  of  vegetables  from  Veitch’s  seeds, 
especially  Tomatoes  and  Beetroot.  We  have  all  the  English 
vegetables  ready  now,  though  after  March  we'  shall  not  be  able 
to  grow  them  owing  to  the  heat.  Potatoes  have  done  well,  and 
I  dug  the  first  on  Christmas  Day.  Bougainvilleas,  Antigonon 
leptopus,  and  Brugmansia  grandiflora  are  fine  now.  I  have  sent 
for  one  pound’s  worth  of  the  best  Cannas,  as  a  big  show  is 
wanted  next  year.  Helianthus  argyrophyllus  and  Asclepias 
curassavica  are  the  best  things  I  have  for  general  use 
here.  .  .  .” 


Stoke-hole  Terrors. 

There  is  no  need  to  recount  all  that  goes  to  form  the  several 
disagreeable  features  of  stoking  ;  they  are  too  well  learned  from 
day  to  day.  A  recent  visit  to  a  gardening  neighbour  provided  an 
instance  derived  from  the  stoke-hole  such  as  I  have  not  previously 
seen  or  heard  of,  neither  had  my  neighbour.  Anthracite  coal 
afford.s  the  subject.  Among  the  fuel  supplied  by  a  local  coal 
merchant  were  lumps  which  by  weight  suggested  iron  ore  rather 
than  anthracite,  and  the  user,  unsuspecting  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  fuel,  allowed  these  presumed  ore  lumps  to  pass 
unceremoniously  into  the  fire  chamber.  The  trouble  began  almost 
simultaneously  with  its  use,  and  was  found  in  the  difficulty  in 
removing  the  daily  formed  “  clinker.”  This  grew  from  day  to 
day,  until  further  aid  and  advice  became  a  necessary  and  a 
serious  matter.  The  boiler,  a  very  large  “  Climax,”  provided 
with  massive  solid  firebars,  has  a  large  extent  of  heating  to 
effect,  and  consequently  the  requisite  amount  of  fire  employed 
sets  up  a  heat  sufficient' to  change  this  new  type  of  coal  into  that 
of  molten  iron  residue.  In  this  state  it  welded  the  bars  together 
into  an  almost  solid  mass,  absolutely  beyond  the  power  of  the 
.stoker  and  his  tools  to  remove.  The  only  course  open  was  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  nearest  blacksmith,  and  with  bars  and 
chisels  remove  the  whole  of  the  firebar  base  and  replace  with  an 
entirely  new  set. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  experiences  of  this  sort  inflict  much 
unnecessary  exiDense,  worry,  and  loss  of  time,  and  the  prosjject 
of  a  similar  recurrence  is  anything  but  peaceful  for  those  in, 
charge.  The  nature  of  the  molten  mass  gathered  on  the  bars 
necessarily  caused  an  investigation  into  the  cause,  and  this  was 
found  in  unsuspecting  lumps  mingled  with  the  fuel.  Had  fate 
decreed  that  in  this  instance  the  firebars  had  been  water  tubes 
instead  of  being  solid  the  trouble  would  not  have  been  so  expedi¬ 
tiously  disposed  of,  and  the  nature  of  this  ore  deposit  Js  such 
that  no  hammer,  bar,  or  chisel  can  affect  it.  In  its  liquid  .state 
it  passed  through  the  interstices  or  air  spaces,  and,  in  the  process 
of  cooling,  closed  these  up,  thus  effectually  and  absolutely  defeat¬ 
ing  the  duty  of  both  fire  and  workman.  Needless  to  say,  a  close 
watch  was  made  for  any  further  offending  lumps,  and  fortunately 
the  stock  was  but  a  limited  one  of  so  inferior  a  brand. 

If  the  same  .seam  of  coal  has  passed  into  other  gardens  pro¬ 
bably  others  may  have  had  a  similar  experience;  but  in  this 
instance  future  orders  will  not  be  entrusted  to  a  coal  merchant 
who.  innocently  enough,  perhaps,  Avas  responsible  for  .so  much 
inconvenience  and  loss.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether 
any  other  Journal  readers  have  gained  similar  experience. 
Duplicate  boilers  are  held  to  be  a  source  of  safety  in  cases  of 
emergency.  They  would  certainly  have  afforded  no  help  in  such 


a  case  as  this,  for  both  Avould  have  suffered  similarly,  and  both 
ha\'e  been  put  out  of  use  together,  assuming  tney  were  both  at 
work.  The  seriousness  of  a  breakdown  in  Avinter  due  to  collapse 
of  heating  plant  is  all-sufficient,  but  AA’hen  there  is  added  to  this 
the  risk  of  casualty  due  to  the  fuel  employed  the  AA’orry  is 
markedly  greater. — W.  S. 

“Collard”  Cabbage. 

Regarding  the  term  “Collard”  in  connection  Avith  Cabbage, 
in  answer  to  "  H.  A.,”  February  18,  it  may  be  additionally  in¬ 
teresting  to  your  inquirer  to  knoAV  that  “  C'ollard”  is  a  corruption 
of  the  French  word  C'olewort,  also  called  “  Collets.”  The  genuine 
ColeAA'ort  or  Dorsetshire  Kale  being  nearly  extinct  half  a  century 
ago,  as  far  as  I  am  cognisant,  C'oleAvort  Avas  the  general  term.  A 
special  variety  of  dwarf  and  early  Cabbage  Avas  utilised  for  the 
purpose,  and  no  other  kind  of  A’egetable  Avas  more  useful  or 
appreciated  at  the  table  of  the  rich  man  than  the  quickly  formed 
and  tender  heart  of  the  C'olewort,  more  especially,  too,  after  the 
Pea  and  Bean  season  ended.  The  Rosette  ColeAvort,  since  the 
period  alluded  to,  has  come  into  prominence,  and  Early  Market 
— OAving  to  its  compact  habit  and  turning  in  quickly — is  also 
excellent  for  the  purpose.  A  good  brake  of  C'oleAvorts  Avas  con¬ 
sidered  nearly  as  invaluable  as  one  of  early  spring  Cabbage.s.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  the  ColeAvort  is  not  so  much  in 
vogue  nowadays  as  formerly.  Perhaps  the  introduction  of 
Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  may  be  chiefly  responsible 
for  this. — G. 


Manures,  Natural  and  Concentrated. 

The  facts  and  figures  supplied  by  Mr.  TVillis  on  page  112  I 
thought  vei’v  interesting,  and  I  think  many  l)eside  myself  Avill 
be  surprised  to  find  so  gi’eat  an  exiAert  admitting  the  Amine  of 
animal  over  and  above  that  of  artificials  in  supplying  the 
necessary  constituents  that  are  required  to  grow  good  Plums. 
There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  of  all  manures  none  can  approach, 
certainly  none  excel,  the  farmyard  store  Avhen  this  can  be  had 
in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  a  good  quality.  There  never  Avas 
a  time  Avhen  artificial  manufacture  had  so  large  a  sale  as  at 
the  present  time,  but  I  look  upon  theii’  Amine  as  being  far 
gi'eater  used  in  conjunction  Avith  animal  solids  than  alone. 
Land  that  is  stinted  of  good  animal  manure  cannot  bo  maixi- 
tained  under  any  system  of  chemical  concentration,  no  matter 
Avhat  the  nature  of  the  soil  may  be.  Heavy  ground  is  rendered 
still  more  heavy  because  nothing  is  introduced  to  break  up  its 
density,  and  open  the  pores,  as  it  Avere,  for  roots  to  ramify  and 
Avater  to  percolate  through  them.  Light  soils,  -on  the  other 
hand,  because  of  their  porositjq  carry  manurial  constituents 
through  them  easily  Avhen,  as  in  last  year,  there  is  much  raixi, 
and  thus  it  becomes^  in  familiar  language,  hungry. 

In  droughty  Avoather,  too,  there  is  no  readily  soluble  matter 
derhmble  from  artificials,  all  authorities  agreeing  that  moisture 
is  the  all-important  necessity  to  give  useful  effect  to  the  varioirs 
diy  manures,  concentrated  or  simple.  Many  experiments  liaAm 
been  conducted  bearing  on  the  use  of  manures  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  crops,  but  the  majority  still  agree  that  nothing  acts 
so  magically,  or  proves  so  lasting  in  the  soil,  as  good  animal 
manure.  Those  Avho  are  limited  iiA  their  supply  of  stable 
manure  are  by  stress  of  circumstances  di’iven  to  the  use  of 
artificials  as  a  necessity;  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
universal  laAA's  ai'e  Nature  first,  compound  after,  and  the  extent 
of  the  latter’s  use  is  gauged  by  the  available  supply  of  the 
other.  Under-glass  culture  is  that  Avhich  affords  the  better 
means  of  getting  the  best  return  from  these  concentrated 
manures,  because  here  there  is  alAAays  the  needful  state  of 
moisture  present  to  provide  soluble  matter. 

In  glass  culture,  too,  they  form  so  easy  a  means  of  .stimulat¬ 
ing  rencAved  and  maintaining  normal  groAvth  in  the  case  of 
restricted  root  areas— either  in  pots,  boxes,  or  borders.  Their 
use  and  purpose  is  often  that  of  encouraging  surface  root  action, 
and  Avhen  furnished,  to  support  it.  In  the  matter  of  Vines,  for 
instance,  there  is  a  great  value  in  enticing  roots  to  the  surface  ; 
they  seem  then  more  contented,  and  less  prone  to  emigrate  into 
nnknoAvn  and  uncongenial  areas,  and  the  laAv  of  roots  seem  to 
be  that  of  hunting  tor  Avhat  they  have  not  easily  available  and 
close  at  home. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  humus  in  the 
soil  derivable  from  anything  Nature  proAudes,  and  the  tone  of 
lilr.  Willis’s  latest  contribution  lays  most  important  stress  on 
this  and  coming  as  it  does  from  one  so  Avholly  conversant  Avith 
tlie  all  and  everything  connected  Avith  soil  feeding  is  bound  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  many  Avho  have  Avayered  betAA'oen 
the  one  and  the  other,  natural  versus  chemical.  No  one  is  likely 
to  disparage  the  use  of  dry  manures  because  the  balance  ot 
favour  goi^s  to  the  animal  .solids;  rather  its  use  miglit  l>e 
strengthened,  because  in  conjunction  there  appears  a  probable 
accentuation  of  constituent,  from  Avhich  the  crop,  present  and 
snccessiA'e,  must  benefit. — Wilts. 
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Apple,  Adam’s  Pearmain. 

Tliis  is  a  very  distinctive  Apple,  generally  about  the  size  of 
an  average  King  Pippin.  The  skin  is  slightly  rough  and  dry,  of  a 
bright  yellow,  with  coppery  red,  striped  deeper  red,  and  spotted 
and  patched  with  russet.  The  flesh  is  tender,  of  a  sweet,  rich 
flavour,  quite  tirst-class,  and  it  has  a  season  extending  from 
November  to  January.  The  tree,  which  is  of  average  fertility, 
has  a  compact  habit,  and  the  growth  is  moderate.  We  do  not 
think  anyone  can  do  wrongly  to  include  Adam’s  Pearmain  for 
dessert  purposes.  It  well  deserves  a  wall. 


Notes  on  Apples. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  be  told  that  the  first  variety  upon 
wliich  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  is  out  of  date,  and  by 
many  sorts  that  we  now  possess,  completely  outclassed.  In  many 
respects  this  is  no  doubt  true,  for 

Duchess  of  Oldenbueg 

is  by  no  means  a  new  Apple,  and  by  no  stretch  of  tlie  imagination 
can  it  be  correctly  described  as  a  really  first-rate  variety.  Yet 
it  has  merits  which  entitle  it  to  some  consideration  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  It  is  too  soft  for  a  market  Apple,  travels  badly,  and 
does  not  keep  well  when  gathered.  For  its  cropping  capabilities 
in  cold,  wet  soils  and  districts  one  or  two  trees  should  be  planted 
for  private  use.  It  is  really  a  delicious  cooking  Apple,  and  though 
our  friend,  “  W.  R.  Raillem  ”  would  spurn  it  for  dessert  purposes, 
owing  to  its  lack  of  sweetness,  I  have  known  it  appreciated  for 
table  by  some  persons,  and  its  appearance  in  good  seasons  leaves 
little  to  be  desired,  especially  the  fruit  from  young  trees.  It  is, 
moreover,  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  jelly  that  I  am  acquainted 
with. 

Potts’  Seedling 

is  an  Apple  it  has  been  the  custom  of  some  to  praise  in  and  out 
of  season.  In  heavy  soil  in  the  Midlands  I  have  found  the  variety 
very  disappointing.  Not  only  w’as  growth  poor  and  slow%  but 
fruit  was  produced  in  very  small  quantities;  on  the  other  hand, 
planted  in  the  w’arm,  dry  soil  of  Surrey  growth  and  fruitfulness 
were  everything  that  could  be  desired.  Fine  samples  sell  readily 
in  the  markets,  a  capital  cooking  sort,  but  one  I  sliould  not 
recommend  to  be  extensively  planted  without  a  first  trial. 

Court  of  Wick. 

Court  of  Wick?  Yes!  I  know’  it  is  dreadfully  old,  it  is  also 
lamentablj^  small,  and  there  is  something  about  the  texture  that 
is  far  from  commendable.  But  it  is  a  late  dessert  Apple,  and  of 
these  we  have  not  too  many.  Moreover,  the  tree  is  naturally  a 
very  late  bloomer,  and  frequently  escapes  frost  when  many  other 
sorts  are  destroyed.  Oiven  my  own  way  I  should  alw’ays  have 
at  least  one  tree  of  this,  for  though  the  fruit  may  be  small,  it  is 
very  pretty  when  ripe,  and  of  taking  appearance  for  table,  and 
though  we  have  better  varieties,  this  one  is  not  to  be  despised 
in  a  bad  season. 

Pe.\sgood’s  Nonesuch. 

A  .shy  sort!  I  hear  somebody  exclaim.  This  very  fine  variety 
has  that  character  I  am  well  aware,  yet  I  have  seen  it  in  the 
Surrey  fields  bending  the  branches  of  young  trees  to  the  earth 
beneath  a  load  of  brilliantly-coloured  fruit.  These  trees  were 
rationally  treated  in  pruning,  the  main  growdhs  allowed  to 
extend,  and  allowed  ample  room  for  light  and  air  to  pass  freely 
amongst  them.  I  am  confident  that  if  manj’^  of  our  so-called  shy 
varieties  were  allowed  to  develop  in  a  more  natural  manner, 
and  were  not  continually  hacked  back  so  ruthlessly,  we  should 
hear  less  of  shyness  and  non-bearing.  So,  with  this  grand  Apple, 
“  give  it  its  head,”  and  behave  generously  to  its  roots,  and  it 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  crop  a,s  w’ell  as  many  others. 

Thus  far  but  four  varieties  have  been  mentioned,  but  if  time 
permit  I  may  liai'e  something  to  say  in  connection  with  other 
sorts;  in  the  meantime  some  of  the  Journal  contributors  may 
have  a  few  remarks  to  offer  upon  this  important  subject.  These 
will  be  welcomed  by  no  one  more  than — Provincial. 


Primula,  Holborn  Blue. 

As  mentioned  by  us  on  page  137  of  last  week’s  issue,  the  first 
mention  of  a  blue  Chinese  Primula  occurs  in  the  year  1882. 
Messrs.  Carter  write  pointing  out  that  the  Primula  was  their 
Holborn  Blue,  which  received  a  first-class  certificate  on 
January  10  of  that  year;  also  that  it  emanated  from  their 
nursery  at  Forest  Hill,  near  London. 


Societies. 


National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  at  Ihe 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  Monday,  the  l.'ith  inst.  The 
following  were  present:  Colonel  C.  W.  Long,  M.P.,  chairman  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Idiens,  Evesham;  C.  D.  Mhse,  Gloucestershire;  H.  F. 
Gatting,  Herefordshire ;  W.  Idiens,  Cambridgeshire ;  Hon.  and 
Rev.  A.  Baillie-Hamilton,  Guernsey;  S.  Boorman,  Surrey; 
F.  Smith,  T.  May,  A.  Meskin,  A.  S.  White,  W.  Horne,  and  Percy 
Manwaring,  from  Kent ;  A.  H.  H.  Matthews,  secretary  to  the 
Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  A.  T.  Matthew’s,  secretary! 
Communications  were  read,  and  twenty-five  new  members  w’ere 
elected.  The  coming  departmental  inquiry  into  the  fruit 
growing  industry  was  discussed,  and  in  response  to  an  invitation 
from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  an  official  witness  to  represent  the 
Federation  was  appointed. 

An  important  discussion  took  place  on  the  question  of  the 
assessment  of  agricultural  land  being  raised  when  planted  with 
fruit.  A  typical  case  was  brought  forward  from  Kent,  in  whicli 
the  rent  is  £120,  and,  because  it  has  been  planted  with  fruit 
trees  the  income  tax  assessor  raised  the  assessment  to  £358,  which 
was  maintained  by  the  commissioners,  and  from  which  decision 
the  tenant  was  told  there  was  no  appeal.  Mr.  C.  D.  Wise  said 
this  W’as  a  mistake,  and  that  such  cases  could  be  carried  to  the 
higher  courts.  He  also  gave  two  instances  which  had  occurred 
in  his  neighbourhood,  when  similar  attempts  to  raise  the  assess¬ 
ment  had  been  successfully  resisted.  Another  w’ell-known  case 
in  Norfolk  was  cited  in  which  the  tenant  had  gained  his  case  on 
appeal.  Mr.  Thos.  May  said  that  such  land  should  be  treated 
as  farm  land  under  Schedule  B,  and  mentioned  a  case  at  Bromley 
when  it  was  so  decided.  The  council  agreed  that  the  whole 
subject  required  careful  investigation,  and  it  was  referred  to  the 
departmental  inquiry  for  consideration. 

The  Railway  Advisory  Committee  then  presented  a  report, 
stating  that  the  Great  Western  Company  have  agreed  to  place  a 
few  of  their  ventilated  fruit  vans,  now  only  used  on  pas.senger 
trains,  on  the  goods  train  service  on  trial,  the  Advisory  Committee 
to  report  on  their  suitability.  The  van  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
a  very  great  improvement  on  the  open  trucks  which  have  to  be 
sheeted.  The  railway  authorities  admit  that  they  ivill  also  save 
much  time  by  dispensing  with  the  sheeting,  and  that  they  will 
thus  be  able  to  run  the  trains  more  punctually.  This  being  the 
case  there  is  eveiy  hope  that  sheeted  vans  will  soon  become  things 
of  the  past. 

The  Midland  Companj’  have  been  asked  to  add  torpedo 
ventilators  to  the  roofs  of  their  passenger  fruit  trains,  and  so 
prevent  much  damage  from  the  heating  of  soft  fruits,  wliich  also 
leaves  a  smell  in  the  van  detrimental  to  the  next  load.  Mr. 
Eaton,  the  superintendent,  has  promised  careful  consideration  to 
this  suggestion.  The  committee  has  followed  up  the  question  of 
evening  special  passenger  trains  to  pick  up  fruit  from  sending 
stations,  and  .so  enable  late  afternoon  picking  of  soft  fruit  to  be 
performed,  and  the  fruit  landed  in  northern  markets  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  almost  equal  to  morning  picked  fruit.  Revised  passenger 
and  goods  service  rates  have  been  issued  by  nearly  all  the 
companies  in  pamphlet  form,  handy  for  the  pocket,  enabling  the 
grower  to  see  at  a  glance  if  it  would  answer  his  purpo,se  to  pay 
slightly  more,  and  so  catch  an  earlier  market  All  these  matters 
were  brought  before  the  Board  of  General  Managers  by  the 
deputation  from  this  Federation  about  fifteen  months  ago. 

Various  other  questions  affecting  the  industry  w’hich  have 
been  dealt  ivith  by  the  council  w’ere  again  considered,  and  it  was 
thought  best  to  leave  them  for  the  consideration  of  the  coming 
Departmental  Inquii-y  Committee.  The  council  expressed  the 
confidence  they  feel  that  their  interests  ivill  there  be  in  good 
hands,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  having  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  the  work  of  the  Federation.  Hopes  were  felt  that 
the  growers  would  now’  recognise  the  value  of  combination  as  a 
means  of  making  known  their  wants,  for  which  the  Federation 
is  so  well  adapted.  It  was  decided  that  in  future  all  members 
should  be  welcome  at  the  meetings  of  the  council,  Monday, 
March  14,  at  2.30  p.m.,  being  the  next  fixture. 

Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  February  23rd. 

Tlie  meeting  was  exceedingly  rich,  varied,  and  interesting, 
orchids  being  prominent,  as  well  as  ferns,  hardy  spring  flowering 
plants,  forced  shrubs.  Palms,  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and  Italian 
Hyacinths.  Owing  to  the  gardeners’  meeting  being  held  in  the 
afternoon,  we  were  unable  to  be  present  at  Mr.  Lewis  Castle’s 
lecture  on  “  Pomology.” 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  George  Bunyard  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
W.  Poupart,  Jos.  Cheal,  S.  Mortimer,  E.  Beckett,  Geo.  Keif, 
H.  Markham,  J.  Jaepes,  H.  Parr,  F.  Q.  Lane,  G.  Reynolds, 
John  Lyne,  W.  H.  Divers,  James  H.  Veitch,  and  Ow'en  Thomas. 

There  w’as  no  exhibit  before  this  body. 
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Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O’Brien,  H.  Little,  W.  H.  White,  W.  Boxall,  F.  J.  Thorne, 
J.  W.  Odell,  E.  Hill,  M.  Gleeson,  T.  W.  Bond,  W.  H.  Bilney, 
J.  W.  Potter,  W.  H.  Young,  F.  A.  Rehder,  A.  A.  McBean, 
JL  A.  G.  Thwaites,  H.  J.  Pitt,  J.  Colnian,  F.  Wellesley, 
J.  Douglas,  W.  Cobb,  H.  Ballantine,  R.  B.  White,  and  de  B. 
Crawshay. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  staged 
Cypripedium  x  J.  Howes,  Dendrobiuin  cras.sinode,  Phaltenopsis 
Stuartiana,  Cattleya  labiata  alba,  Cyp.  nitens  inagnificum  G.  S. 
Ball’s  var.,  and  a  fine  piece  of  Odontoglossum  Harryano-crispnin. 
J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  (grower,  Mr.  S.  Whitelegg),  The  Grange, 
Southgate,  had  a  remarkably  fine  Brasso-Ltelia  hybrid,  B.-L.  x 
purpurato  Digbyana  “  Mikado,”  one  of  the  most  excellent  that 
have  been  shown.  • 

A  handsome  arching  raceme  of  Cymbidium  grandiflorum 
bearing  flowers  was  staged  from  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden, 
together  with  Dendrobiuin  Williamsi.  IM.  Ch.  Vuylsteke, 
Loochristy,  Belgium,  staged  choice  Odontoglossums  O.  Vuyl- 
stekei  reoens,  O.  V.  concinnum,  and  others.  Capt.  Holford 
(grower,  Mr.  Alexander)  Cymbidium  Ballianum  with  four  fine 
flowers.  Mr.  R.  Briggs-Bury,  Bank  House,  Accrington,  staged 
Cyp.  Beckmani  (parentage  not  recorded),  a  big,  bold,  fine  flower 
of  villosum  type,  coloured  green  and  brown. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  S.W., 
had  a  select  group,  comprising  Lselio-Cattleya  Myra,  L.-C. 
Pallas,  L.-C.  Callistoglossa,  L.-C.  Myra  alba  (pale  and  beautiful), 
Sophro-Cattleya  Saxa  (Sophronitis  grandiflora  and  Cattleya 
Trianae),  L.-C.  Orpheus,  a  “smart”  flower,  with  fine,  white 
lip  and  lemon  throat.  They  also  had  some  hybrid  Dendrobiums. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  W.  H.  White),  Burford, 
Dorking,  had  an  excellent  and  choice  stand.  Neottia  picta, 
with  two  fine  spikes,  was  handsome;  there  was  a  Sophro-Lselia 
named  Psyche,  a  jiretty,  graceful  little  flower;  also  Miltonia 
fuscatum.  With  these  were  Dendrobiuin  signatum  aureum,  in 
a  large,  deep  pan;  Cyp.  aureum  confetti,  a  grand  flower;  Mor- 
modes  buccinator  Rolfei,  with  peculiarly  constructed  flowers ; 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  very  much  at  home  in  a  large,  flat  pan  ; 
and  Dendrobiuin  Melpomene,  a  lovely  soft  yellow  (D.  splendid- 
issinium  grandiflorum  x  signatum).  AVe  must  also  name  Epiden- 
drum  porphyreum,  veil  flowered;  Cyp.  hirsuto-Sallieri,  very 
sweet ;  C.  Le  Douxse,  and  Odontoglossum  coronarium  minia- 
tum.  The  group  was  a  centre  of  keen  interest. 

Mr.  .Tames  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  had  Cyp.  x  Maudise,  C. 
Goweri,  Lselia  harpophylla,  Dendrobiuin  barbatulum,  and  a 
selection  of  other  things.  R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  23,  Christ¬ 
church  Road,  S.W.,  had  a  large  complement  of  Dendrobiums; 
and  from  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  came  A'anda  Carth- 
carti  (whose  lip  is  on  a  swivel),  Dend.  As^Dasia,  D.  nobile  album, 
and  some  fine  h3’brid  Dendrobiums. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present  :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  and  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  R.  C.  Nottentt,  R.  Dean,  J.  Green,  AA’^.  Howe,  J.  F. 
McLeod,  R.  H.  Pearson,  G.  Reuthe,  J.  Jennings,  C.  R.  Fielder, 
C.  Dixon,  C.  J.  Salter,  J.  A.  Nix,  C.  Jefferies,  J.  AA".  Barr,  C.  E. 
Peanson,  R.  AV.  A\^ allace,  AA^.  Cuthbertson,  AA".  P.  Thomson, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  C.  E.  Shea,  and  H.  J.  Cutbush. 

Mr.  John  Hay,  St.  Margaret’s,  Twickenham,  staged  a  large 
table  of  Cyclamens,  in  five  and  six-inch  pots.  The  plants  were 
models  of  cultivation,  and  covered  with  flowers  in  all  shades 
known.  The  whites  were  especially  good,  and  the  deep  crimson 
Excelsior  was  also  noteworth,y.  The  strain  is  uudoubtedlj'  a 
good  one. 

Tlie  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  made  a  small  but 
interesting  display  of  hardy  plants,  .such  as  Megasea  Ingleresti, 
Saxifraga  Bur.s'eriana,  Iris  alata.  Erica  carnea,  and  its  white 
form;  also  a  few  Hellebores  and  other  iflants. 

From  Mes.srs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  came  three  boxes 
of  rock  and  alpine  plants  that  were  arranged  naturally, 
Soldanella  alpina,  Shortia  galacifolia.  Primula  denticulata,  and 
its  white  form.  Blue  Primroses,  Hellebores,  and  Saxifraga  Greis- 
bachi  were  a  few  of  the  flowering  siibiects,  while  a  collection  of 
conifers  made  an  appropriate  background. 

Messrs.  H.  Henderson  and  Sons,  Elmhurst  Nurser^^  Cheshunt, 
staged  twelve  vase.s  of  a  new  late  flowering  Chrysanthemum, 
Aldlle  Louise  Charmet,  a  beautifid  pink,  alread,v  de.'^crihed  in 
these  pages. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  made  a  fine  display 
of  Primulas,  chiefly  of  the  fimbriated  section,  though  the  stellate 
forms  were  also  staged.  In  the  former  section  the  best  appeared 
to  be  Moonbeam,  Unique,  Marguerite,  Ma.jestic,  and  Mrs.  R. 
Cannell,  while  the  most  striking  of  the  latter  section  were  Fairest 
of  the  Fair,  Cardinal,  and  Polar  Star. 

A  fine  bank  of  hardy  plants  wa.s  that  arranged  b.y  Alessrs.  AA’. 
Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate.  The  shrubs  included  Lilacs, 
Clematis  indivisa,  Spira?a  Thunbergi,  and  Ericas.  A  nice  di.splay 
of  Hellebores,  Narcissi  in  variety,  with  clusters  of  Irises,  Prim¬ 


roses,  Hepaticas,  and  Tulipas  formed  an  attractive  exhibit.  The 
same  firm  also  contributed  a  well-arranged  group  of  standard 
and  other  forced  shrubs.  The  AATstaria  sinensis.  Magnolia 
amabilis,  double  scarlet  Thorn,  Lilacs  in  varietv,  Cytisus  pnecox, 
alba,  and  Staphylea  colchica  were  the  chief  features.  The  whole 
wa.s  beautifully  arranged  with  foliage  plants. 

A  magnificent  display  of  Azalea  mollis,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  came  from  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate. 
They  were  arranged  in  mounds,  with  standard  specimens  used 
for  dot  plants.  The  whole  having  a  charming  effect.  The  finest 
varieties  were  Alphonse  Lavallee,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Ambrose 
A^erschaffelt,  President  Grevy,  Dagonet,  Anthony  Koster,  and 
Peter  Koster.  Ferns,  Palms,  Acers,  and  Bamboos  were  freely 
used,  and  with  good  effect. 

Me.ssrs.  T.  S.  AVare,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  again  staged  a  large 
I  collection  of  hardy  and  other  flowers.  A  collection  of  Hellebores, 


Apple,  Adam’s  Pearmain. 


Narcissi  in  pots.  Primula  obconica  and  the  rose  form  made 
attractive  pots,  while  pans  of  Anemones,  Cj'clanieii  Coum,  Prim¬ 
roses  in  variety,  Saxifragas,  and  Irises  were  most  marked,  though 
there  were  many  interesting  plants  for  lovers  of  thes.e  flowers. 

From  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  came  a  small  display  of 
hardy  plants'.  Irises  were  the  chief  feature,  the  best  being  Iris 
histrioides  major.  A  very  fine  form,  I.  Danfordiae,  was  also  in¬ 
teresting. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  staged  a  group  of  Italian 
Hyacinths,  blue  and  white,  in  two  blocks.  The  plants  wero 
graceful  aiftl  full  of  bloom,  and  made  a  pleasing  effect. 

The  only  group  of  Ferns  in  the  hall  was  that  staged  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton,  who  had  a  very  interesting  display, 
the  Platyceriums  AA’illincki,  P.  aethiopicum,  and  P.  grande  being 
especially  noteworthy^  while  good  plants  of  Pteris  Ghildsi, 
Adiantum  Farleyense,  and  Davallia  Lawsoniana  were  noted. 

Messrs.  Jas.  A^eitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  made  a  fine  dis¬ 
play  of  Primulas,  Coleus  thyr.soideus,  the  quaint  J>oroi)etalum 
chinense,  the  crimsmi  semi-double  Camellia  reticulata,  and  a  few 
plants  of  Cheiranthus  Kewensis.  The  Primulas  were  chiefly  of 
the  stellate  type,  and  included  whites,  red,  salmon,  pink,  and 
blue.  The  exhibit  was  most  imposing. 
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A  fine  group  of  specimen  Palms  came  from  Messrs.  Wills  and 
.Segar,  South  Kensington.  They  were  composed  of  C'arlndovica 
palmata.  Cocos  Bonnetti,  Kentia  Fosteriana,  Areca  sapida, 
Kentia  Cant-erburyana,  Cocos  plumosns,  and  Stevensonia  grandi- 
flora.  as  well  as  smaller  specimens.  The  large  plants  were 
amongst  the  finest  ever  seen  in  the  hall. 

Hardy  and  other  plants  were  displajmd  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons.  Covent  Garden.  A  very  fine  strain  of  Primula  obconica 
was  noted.  Hellebores  were  also  conspicuous.  The  pretty  little 
Narcissus  minimus  and  N.  cyclaminens  attracted  attention,  as 
did  also  a  collection  of  Crocuses.  The  quaint  plant  Petasites 
japonica  gigantea  was  also  represented  by  two  fine  plants. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  sent  a  nice 
group  of  forced  shrubs  and  plants.  The  Lilacs,  especially  the 
standard  trees,  were  beautifully  developed.  Prunus  triloba  was 
also  in  good  form.  Azaleas,  chiefly  of  the  mollis  type,  were  fresh, 
and  the  plants  well  flowered.  The  whole  being  nicely  displayed. 

Medals. 

Ouc'HiD  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Flora;  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  and 
Sir  T.  Lawrence.  Bart.  ;  Silver  Flora  to  R.  J.  Thwaites  and  J. 
Cypher  and  Sons;  Silver  Banksian  to  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  J. 
Bradshaw,  and  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Floual  Committee.-  -Silver-gilt  Floras  to  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Upper  Edmonton;  and  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cutlibert,  Southgate, 
Middlesex.  Silver-gilt  Banksian  to  Messrs.  Cutbusli  and  Son, 
Highgate.  Silver  Floras  to  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley  ; , 
Mr.  John  May,  St.  Margaret’s,  Twickenham  ;  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Ltd.,  Feltham  ;  Messrs.  Wills  and  Segar,  Onslow  Crescent,  South 
Kensington.  Silver  Banksians  to  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea;  Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond;  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Son.  Upper  Holloway ;  and  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent 
Garden. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Cymhidium  Tiallianum  (Capt.  G.  L.  Holford).  —  Parentage ; 
Ct  eburneum  and  C.  Makei.  The  segments  are  ivory  wliite,  with  yolk- 
of-egg  yellow  lip.  The  raceme  had  four  flowers.  A.M. 

Cymhidium  Jl'/Z.'soui  (.J.  Veitch  and  Sons). — Dwarf  growing;  said 
by  Mr.  Rolfc  to  be  a  variety  of  giganteum.  It  was  introduced  from 
Yunnan,  South  China.  Sepals  and  petals  greenish  with  brownish 
purple  overlay.  The  lip  is  tea  coloured  with  brown  edges.  A.M. 

Cypripedmm  lleckmani  (R.  Briggs-Bury). — A  large  bold  flower, 
which  was  admired  b}^  everybody.  There  is  much  of  the  C.  villosum 
in  it,  but  the  parentage  was  not  recorded.  The  pouch  is  brownish-red, 
the  petals  the  same,  lined  greenish-yellow,  Avhile  the  dorsal  sepal  is 
pea-green,  spotted  with  purple.  From  Bank  House,  Accrington.  F.C.C. 

Cyrtomium  Butterfieldi  (Mr.  Percy  T.  Butterfield). — Seemingly  a 
graceful  form  of  C.  falcatum,  the  pinme  having  serrated  edges.  P'rom 
The  Ferns,  Freezywater,  Waltham  Cross.  A.M. 

FAipatorium  petiolare  (H.  Cannell  and  Sons). — The  plant  shown 
was  graceful,  fully  2ft.  high,  with  pale  mauve-pink  clusters  of  flowers. 
The  foliage  is  light  green,  in  shape  like  that  of  Sparmannia  afrieana, 
but  much  smaller  on  the  average.  The  stems  are  inclined  to  be  Avoody, 
and  they  branch  freely.  A  most  commendable  plant.  A.M. 

Pteris  H iUi  (.J.  Hill  and  Sons). — This  has  been  likened  to  P.  umbrosa 
from  Australia,  but  is  harder,  larger,  darker,  more  robust,  and  upright 
in  character.  It  Avas  imported  from  Brazil.  A.M. 

Sophro-Cattleija  x  tdaxa  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons.  l^td.). — Parentage; 
Sophronitis  grandifiora  and  Cattleya  Trianse.  It  is  less  than  half  the 
size  of  the  latter,  but  is  very  SAveetly  coloured,  salmon  suffused  Avith 
rose-carmine,  going  off  to  a  rose-mauve.  A.M. 

Chester  Paxton. 

At  a  Avell-attendecl  meeting  held  in  the  GrosA’enor  Mu.seum 
recently,  Mr.  Robt.  Wakefield,  NeAvton  Hall  Gardens,  read 
a  paper  entitled,  “  Herbaceous  FloAvers  for  Home  and  Pixhibition.” 
Mr.  J.  D.  Siddall.  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  said  he  had  chosen 
a  subject  upon  Avhich  he  Avas,  by  his  many  successes  Avith 
herbaceous  floAvers,  Avell  qualified  to  speak,  and  this  Avas  amply 
proved  by  the  Avell  thought  out  and  carefully  prepared  matter 
submitted  by  Mr.  Wakefield.  The  cultural  methods  adopted  by 
him  were  clearly  and  concisely  given,  and  the  useful  hints  as  to 
the  proper  staging  of  herbaceous  floAvers  for  exhibition  purposes 
were  also  much  appreciated.  Interesting  statements  Avere  also 
given  shoAving  the  improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
types  of  many  A'arieties  of  herbaceous  floAvers,  and  their  extended 
cultivation  for  decorative  as  avcII  as  for  exhibitive  purposes. 

Mr.  Wakefield  gave  as  a  typical  collection  for  exhibitive  pur¬ 
poses  for  August  and  September  the  fclIoAving;  ALstreemeria 
aurea,  Aconitum  Napellus,  Veratrum  nigrum,  Bocconia  cordata. 
Echinops  ruthenicus,  Veronica  longifolia  snbsessilis,  Helianthus 
Soleil  d’Or,  Lobelia  cai^dinalis  Firefly,  Ei  igeron  speciosa  snperbus, 
Chrysanthemum  maximum.  Helenium  pumilum  magnificum, 
Lilinm  auratnm,  Montbretia  crocoMuceflora,  Gypsoph'ila  pani- 
culata.  Anemone  japonica  Honorine  Jobert,  Coreopsis  grandifiora, 
Scabiosa  caucasica,  Gaillardia,  Delphinium,  Rndl)eckia  laciniata 
fl.-pl.  Golden  Glow,  Achillea  ptarmica  fl.-pl.  TJie  Pearl,  Phlox 
Frau  S.  Buckner,  Lilinm  speciosum  a'bum,  Gladiolus 
Brenchleyensis. 


An  interesting  discussion  by  IVIr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Miln,  and 
others  folloAved,  in  the  course  of  which  reference  Avas  made  to  the 
large  number  of  prizes  Mr.  Wakefield  had  Avon  at  the  ShreAvsbury 
and  other  horticultural  exhibitions  Avith  his  collections  of 
lierbaceous  blooms. 

Liverpool :  “  Chemical  Manures.” 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  I3th  inst.,  there  Avas  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  gardeners  and  others  at  the  meeting  of  the  Liveriiool 
Horticultural  Association,  to  hear  Mr.  Shrivell  on  chemical  and 
other  manures.  His  remarks  Avere  based  upon  the  results  of  ten 
years’  careful  experimental  Avork  carried  out  by  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer 
and  himself.  The  lecture  AA-as  A'ery  interesting,  and,  judging  by 
the  remarks  made  at  the  conclusion,  it  convinced  many  gardenews 
present  as  to  hoAv  absurd  it  is  to  speak  so  indifferently — as  is 
sometimes  done  at  these  meetings — on  the  value  of  scientific 
research.  Mr.  Shrivell  mentioned  the  value  of  nitrogen  to  Peas 
and  Beans,  and  contended  that  the  popular  fallacy — i.e.,  that 
this  tribe  of  plants  require  no  nitrogen — is  being  exploded,  and 
that  Peas  and  Beans  groAAn  Avith  the  addition  of  nitrogen  are 
much  SAveeter  and  finer  than  those  groAvn  Avithout  it.  A  series 
of  diagrams  Avere  shoAvn  proAung  that  the  be.st  results  Avere  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  a  small  quantity  of  dung  in  addition  to  chemical 


Aster,  Diadem.  (See  page  158.) 

manure,  this  being  specially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Broccoli, 
Potatoes,  Ac.  The  mechanical  effect  of  farmyaid  manure  Avas 
dealt  Avith,  and  Avith  regard  to  fruit  the  lecturer  said  experiments 
proved  that  bush  fruits,  Currants,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  &c.. 
Avere  made  more  productive  by  using — for  100  square  yards,  and 
soAving  broadcast — 101b  suiierpho-sphate,  101b  kainit,  during 
autumn  and  Avintei',  and  in  early  spring  711)  to  101b  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  With  regard  to  StraAvberries,  experiments 
shoAved  that  they  could  not  groAv  StraAvberries  entirely  b.A"  tho 
aid  of  chemicals,  but  Avith  a  light  dre.s.sing  of  dung  added  to 
chemicals  thev  Avould  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  groAver. 
Mr.  Sli  I’iA^ell  stronglA’  advised  garclenei’s  not  to  use  .seAA'age  on 
an,v  vegetables  Avhich  had  to  be  eaten  in  a  raAv  state.  SeA-eral 
formulie  Avere  giAmn  for  Chrysanthemums,  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
herbaceous  borders,  Ac.  A  good  discussion  Avas  entered  upon 
and  several  queries  asked  as  regards  nitragin,  the  “  symbiotic 
relations  existing  in  the  Leguminosee  ”  nitrate  of  potash 
as  a  manure,  etc.  The  lecturer  Avas  heartily  thanked  for  the 
valuable  information  he  imparted. — J.  S. 

Croydon :  Forced  Vegetables. 

C.'iioYDox  Axp  District  HoRTicuLTru.AL  Mrru.vL  Laipkoa'emext. 
—  The  inclement  Aveather  of  Tuesday  evening  last  debarred  a 
great  man.v  from  attending  the  fortni,ghtly  meeting  of  this 
society,  held  at  the  SuufloAver  Temperanc.e  Hotel,  Avhen  “Forced 
Vegetables”  AA-as  the  title  of  a  paper  read  bv  Mr.  W.  A.  Cooke, 
Shirley  Park  Gardens.  Avho  had  brought  Avith  him  a  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  esculents  to  illustrate  his  paper.  In  opening  his 
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subject,  he  emphasised  the  increasing  demand  there  is  for  forcing 
vegetables,  the  knowledge  of  wliicli  is  very  essential  to  the 
gardener  who  wishes  to  keep  up  with  the  times.  The  varieties 
that  came  under  his  notice  were  Asparagus,  French  Beans, 
Cauliflowers,  Chicory,  Dandelion,  Cucumbers,  Mustard  and 
Cress,  Peas,  Seakale,  Ehubarb,  Potatoes,  Mushrooms,  and 
Tomatoas, 

Royal  Meteorological:  Natural  Phenomena,  1903. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  17th  inst.,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  Captain  D,  Wilson-Barker, 
president,  in  the  cliair.  Mr,  E.  Mawley  presented  his  “Report 
on  the  Plienological  Observations  for  1903.”  He  showed  that 
owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter  and  early  spring  wild  plants 
flowered  in  advance  of  their  average  dates  until  about  May,  after 
which  time  only  backward  dates  were  recorded.  In  no  previous 
year  since  the  present  series  of  reports  were  first  instituted  in 
1891.  have  such  spring  migrants  as  the  swallow,  cuckoo,  and 
nightingale  been  so  late  in  reaching  our  shores.  The  yield  of 
Wheat,  Barley,  Potatoes,  Turnips,  and  Swedes  was  somewhat 
under  average,  but  all  the  other  farm  crops  yielded  well,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  hay  and  beaus,  which  were  unusually  abundant. 
On  account  of  the  wet  and  protracted  harve.st,  most  of  the  grain 
of  the  cereals  was  more  or  less  discoloured,  while  Potatoes  were 
almo.st  everywhere  much  diseased.  Throughout  the  country  this 
was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  year.s  for  fruit  ever  known ;  in 
fact,  the  only  crop  which  gave  anything  like  an  average  yield 
Mas  that  of  StraM’berries. 

Mr.  W^.  H.  Dine.s  gave  an  account  of  the  observations  which 
he  had  made  by  means  of  kites  at  Crinan,  off  the  M-est  coa.st  of 
Scotland,  during  last  summer.  'rhe,se  observations  were  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Dine.s  under  the  auspices  of  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Royal  Meteorological  Society  and  of  the  British  Association,  the 
Government  Grant  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  providing 
funds  for  the  hire  of  a  vessel  for  the  purpose.  The  author,  after 
describing  various  improvements  M'hich  he  had  effected  in  the 
kites,  .stated  that  the  M^eather  last  summer  M'as  most  unfavour¬ 
able  for  kite  flying,  as  not  only  Mas  there  heavy  rainfall,  but  gales 
M  ere  of  frequent  occurrence.  On  one  occasion  a  thunderstorm 
came  on  suddenly  M’hen  the  kite  mus  at  an  altitude  of  about 
4,500ft,  but  fortunately  it  Mas  got  doMn  M'ithout  any  mishap. 
The  results  of  the  observations  shoM’  that  in  August  last  the  mean 
temperature  gradient  for  the  fir.st  o, 000ft  was  3.2deg  per  1,000ft. 
This  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  obtained  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  summer,  although  the  conditions  of  Meather  Mere  very 
different. 


History  of  the  Potato. 

(Concluded  from  j}a(je  115.) 


Botanical  Character. 

The  Potato  first  received  the  botanical  names  M’hich  it  .still 
retains  from  Caspar  Bauhine,  and  not  from  Gerard,  as  previous 
M’riters  have  usually  considered.  Solanum,  its  generic  name, 
seems  nio.st  reasonal)h'  derived  from  solor,  to  assuage  or  com¬ 
fort ;  because  the  Nightshade,  M’hich  fir.st  received  the  name, 
M’as  knoM’ii  to  the  ancient  lierbalists  mIio  conferred  it,  as  a 
narcotic  plant.  Tuberosum,  the  specific  name,  has  reference  to 
the  form  of  its  roots. 

The  folloM’ing  are  its  specific  characteristics: — Stems:  From 
9in  to  36in  high,  soineM’hat  angular,  striated,  slightly  hairy, 
frequently  purple  spotted,  branched.  Leaves:  Interruptedly 
pinnate,  having  three  or  four  pairs  of  leaflets,  M’ith  .smaller  ones 
l)etM’een,  and  one  at  the  end  larger  than  the  rest ;  leaflets  some- 
M’hat  hairy,  green  colour  darkest  on  upper  surface.  FloMmrs : 
White,  someM’hat  tinged  M’ith  purple,  and  in  some  varieties 
cream  colour.  Frut :  A  round  berry,  size  of  a  small  plum  ;  light 
green  at  first,  becoming  darker  and  almost  black  as  it  rii^ens. 
Seeds:  Numerous,  small,  flat,  roundi.sh. 

The  Potato  belongs  to  the  pentandria  monogynia  class  and 
order  of  the  Linnsean  system,  and  to  the  Solanacese  of  the 
natural  arrangement.  The  baneful  Nightshade  (Solanum 
dulcamara)  is  the  type  of  this  group  of  allied  plants,  and  they 
all,  in  a  varied  degree,  partake  of  its  evil  qualities,  though 
often  under  a  fairer  form.  The  active  poisonous  principle  of 
ihe  Nightshade  is  known  to  chemists  as  solanin,  and  they  have 
detected  it  in  some  one  part  or  more  of  the  M’hole  group.  From 
every  species  of  the  Solanum,  Datura,  Cap.sicum,  Hyoscyamus, 
Nicotiana,  Petunia,  Brugmansia,  Atropa,  and  Mandragora  it 
has  been  extracted,  and  the  smell  of  many  other.s  betrays  their 
l)o.sse.ssion  of  the  same  subtle  poison.  It  is  no  just  cause  for 
alarm  that  the  Potato  is  the  relative  of  such  deleterious  plants; 
for  it  is  one  of  the  provisions  of  Providence,  the  M’i.sdom  of 
M’hich  is  ajjparent  even  to  the  limited  conception  of  man,  that 
in  this  M’orld  Me  should  have  to  learn  to  select  the  good  from 
its  a.s.sociated  evil.  The  viper’s  poison  and  the  viper’s  fat— 


the  sting  and  the  honey  of  the  bee — the  Tapioca  and  ArroM’- 
root  from  the  nio.st  poi.sonous  of  plants — are  only  other  examples 
of  the  same  le.sson  taught  by  the  facts,  that  the  berries  of  the 
Capsicum  and  the  4'omato,  and  the  tubers  of  the  Potato,  are 
M’holesome,  M’hilst  their  uncooked  leaves  are  slightly  deleterious, 
and  the  most  acrid  of  poisons  pervades  theiM’holo  frame  of  their 
congeners — the  Nightshade,  the  Stramonium,  the  Deadly  Niglit- 
, shade,  the  Henbane,  and  the  Tobacco. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the  tubers  of  the  Potato  are 
a  portion  of  its  root ;  and  as  they  are  produced  beloM’  the  .soil, 
it  M’ill  probably  he  long  before  they  are  othorM’ise  regarded. 
The  appellation,  hoMever,  is  not  correctly  applied.  A  root, 
ju.stly  defined,  is  that  portion  of  a  plant  M’hich  imparts  to  it 
nourishment  from  the  earth,  M’hereas  the  very  contrary  occur.-; 
in  the  Potato  tubers,  for  those  derive  the  M’hole  of  their  nourish¬ 
ment  from  the  plant,  hut  yield  it  nothing  in  return.  M.  Decan- 
dolle  coincides  M’ith  Dunal  and  others  in  the  opinion  that  the 
tubers  of  the  Potato  are  in  reality  deA’elopments  along  the 
loM’er  branches  of  the  stem  buried  underground. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  M’as  demonstrated  by  the 
experiments  of  that  great  vegetaiile  physiologist,  the  late  Mr. 
Knight,  from  some  of  M’hose  experiments  the  folloM'ing  are 
extracted.  The  buds  in  tuberous-rooted  plants  beneath  the 
ground  M’ere  formed,  in  his  opinion,  exclusively  from  matter 
de,scended  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant  through  the  bark.  He 
states  that,  “  having  raised  some  plants  of  the  Potato  in  a 
situation  M’ell  adapted  to  my  purpose,  I  M’aited  till  the  tubers 
M’ere  about  half  groM  U,  and  I  then  commenced  my  experiment 
by  carefully  intersecting  M’ith  a  sharp  knife  the  runners  M’hich 
connect  the  tubers  with  the  parent  plant,  and  immersing- each 
end  of  the  runners  thus  intersected  in  a  decoction  of  logM  ood. 
At  the  end  of  tv’enty-four  hours  I  examined  the  state  of  the 
experiment,  and  I  found  that  the  decoction  had  passed  along 
the  runners  in  each  direction,  but  I  could  not  discover  that  it 
had  entered  into  any  of  the  vessels  of  the  parent  plant.  This 
result  I  had  anticii)ated,  because  I  concluded  that  the  matter 
by  which  the  groM’ing  tuber  is  fed  must  descend  from  the  leaves 
through  the  bark  ;  and  experience  had  long  before  taught  me 
that  the  bark  would  not  absorb  coloured  infusions.  I  now 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  infusions  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  my  success  here  much  exceeded  my 
hopes. 

“A  .section  of  Potato  presents  four  distinct  sub, stances :  the 
intornal  part,  M’hich,  from  the  mode  of  its  formation  and  sub¬ 
sequent  office,  I  conceive  allied  to  the  alburnum  of  ligneous 
plants;  the  bark  M’hich  surrounds  this  substance;  the  true  skin 
of  the  plant ;  and  the  epidermis.  Making  transverse  sections 
of  the  tubers  Avhich  had  been  the  subjects  of  experiments,  I 
found  that  the  coloured  infusion  had  passed  through  an 
elaborate  series  of  vessels  betAveen  the  cortical  and  alburnous 
substances,  and  that  many  minute  ramifications  of  these  vessels 
approached  the  external  skin  at  the  base  of  the  buds,  to  which, 
as  to  every  other  part  of  the  groAving  tuber,  I  conclude  they 
convey  nourishment. 

“  There  is  also  in  the  young  tuber  a  transparent  line  through 
the  centre,  Avhich  is  probably  its  medulla.  The  buds  and 
runners  sprang  from  the  sub.stance  Avhich  I  conceive  to  be  the 
alburnum  of  the  root,  and  neither  from  the  central  part  of  it 
nor  from  the  surface  in  contact  Avith  the  bark.”— G.  W.  J. 


Professor  ScMicli  on  British  Forestry.* 

(Concluded  from  page  136.) 


Average  Annual  Production. 

We  have  as  yet  in  this  country  very  feAv  data  which 
throAv  light  on  the  possible  average  production  of  the 
various  species.  The  matter  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
certain  species  grow  fast  from  the  very  start,  while  others 
grow  slow  at  first,  but  make  up  for  it  by  growing  faster 
later  on.  Both  in  Germany  and  in  France  the  collection 
of  statistics  on  the  question  under  consideration  has,  during 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  been  most  actively  prose¬ 
cuted,  so  that  a  great  mass  of  information  is  noAv  available, 
although  it  is  not  yet  complete.  We  have  now  tables  giving 
detailed  information  on  the  progress  of  Avoods  of  Beech, 
Scotch  Pine,  Spruce,  and  Silver  Fir  ;  provisional  tables  for 
Oak,  Larch,  and  some  other  trees.  The  best  available  data 
show  that  on  a  locality  of  average  yield  capacity  in  the  use 
of  each  species,  and  under  proper  sylvicultural  treatment. 
Larch  and  Ash  give  the  greatest  average  production  under  a 
rotation  of  about  seventy  years  ;  Scots  Pine  under  a  rotation 
of  about  eighty  years  ;  Spruce,  ninety  years  ;  Beech  and 
Silver  Fir,  120  years  ;  and  Oak,  130  years.  On  fertile  soil  the 
culmination  occurs  earlier,  and  on  inferior  soils  later.  If 
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worked  under  that  rotation  we  can  count  on  an  average  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  way  of  timber  as  follows : — Ash,  about  40 
cubic  feet  per  annum,  according  to  quarter  girth  measure¬ 
ment  ;  Oak,  46  cubic  feet  ;  Beech,  57  ;  Scots  Pine,  70 ; 
Larch,  73;  Spruce,  84;  and  Silver  Fir,  about  111  cubic  feet 
per  annum.  Placing  the  value  per  cubic  foot  for  Oak  and 
Ash  all  round  at  Is.  5d.,  Beech  lid.,  Larch  lid.,  Scots  Pine 
and  Silver  Fir  8d.,  and  Spruce  7d.,  Larch  gives  the  highest 
annual  money  production,  and  Scots  Pine  and  Spruce  the 
lowest.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mean  annual 
production  culminates  at  difl'erent  periods,  that  of  Oak 
being  as  much  as  130  years,  whilst  that  of  Spruce  is  ninety 
years. 

The  Cost  of  Planting. 

Economy  in  planting  is  of  great  importance,  because 
compound  interest  on  the  original  outlay  must  be  allowed 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  Generally  speaking,  the  cost  of 
planting  is  greater  in  the  case  of  broad-leaved  trees,  such 
as  Oak,  Ash,  and  Sycamore,  and  smallest  in  the  case  of 
Conifers,  such  as  Larch,  Scots  Pine,  and  Spruce.  The 
exotic  Douglas  Fir  makes  an  exception,  because  its  seed 
is  as  yet  expensive.  For  argument’s  sake  we  may  place 
the  cost  of  planting  an  acre  with  Spruce  at  £3  10s.  ;  Scots 
Pine,  £4;  Larch,  £4  10s.  ;  Beech  and  Silver  Fir,  £5  ;  Oak 
and  Ash,  £6.  Charging  compound  interest  at  the  rate  of 
2^  per  cent.,  we  find  that  the  cost  of  planting  amounts  at 
the  time  of  cutting  over  the  wood,  in  the  case  of  Larch  at 
(seventy  years),  £25  ;  Scots  Pine  (eighty  years),  £29 ; 
Spruce  (ninety  years),  £32 ;  Ash  (seventy  years),  £34 ; 
Silver  Fir  (120  years),  £97  ;  Beech  (120  years),  £97  ;  Oak 
(130  years),  £l49. 

Value  of  Soil  for  Forestry. 

I  cannot  take  you  through  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
calculations,  but  I  may  say  that,  based  upon  the  above  con¬ 
siderations,  and  additional  data,  which  I  cannot  now  place 
before  you,  I  have  calculated  the  amount  which  a  pro¬ 
prietor  may  pay  for  land  if  he  wishes  to  plant  certain  trees 
and  get  2^  per  cent,  on  the  invested  capital.  I  have,  then, 
to  keep  on  the  safe  side,  deducted  25  per  cent,  from  the 
amount  thus  obtained,  and  I  find  that  he  may  pay  for  his 
land  the  following  sums  per  acre: — For  planting  Oak, 
£9  11s.  ;  Beech,  £9  17s.  ;  Scots  Pine,  £14  5s.  ;  Spruce, 
£15  Is.;  Silver  Fir,  £16  6s.;  Ash,  £24;  Larch,  £34  2s. 
That  is  to  say,  if  he  obtains  the  land  at  a  lower  rate,  he 
gets  more  than  2^  per  cent,  on  his  investment ;  if  he  pays 
more  he  gets  less  than  per  cent.  You  will  observe  that 
Larch  pays  best  by  far.  Ash  comes  next,  while  Oak  stands 
last. 

External  Dangers. 

Here  the  hardwoods  haVe  a  decided  advantage  as 
regards  insects,  fungi,  fire,  gales,  &c.  Spruce  and  Scots 
Pine  are  especially  exposed  to  insect  attacks,  also  to  fungus 
attacks,  but  the  most  serious  thing  of  all  is  the  liability  of 
Larch  to  be  attacked  by  the  canker  produced  by  Peziza 
Willkommi.  Indeed,  this  fungus  has  now  spread  to  such 
an  extent  in  these  islands  that  few  places  will  be  found 
where  it  does  not  occur.  The  appearance  of  this  fungus 
makes  the  planting  of  Larch  in  future  highly  problematic. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this 
disease,  but  the  results  are,  up  to  date,  not  satisfactory. 
The  Peziza  is  a  wound  parasite — that  is  to  say,  the  tree 
must  have  been  injured  in  some  way,  to  break  the  bark  and 
let  some  sap  flow  out,  to  enable  the  spores  of  the  fungus 
to  germinate.  Different  opinions  are  held  as  to  how  the 
injury  has  been  caused.  Causes  have  been  given,  as 
damage  by  frost,  the  attacks  of  the  aphis  Chermes  laricis, 
hail,  wind,  and  what  not.  Mr.  Massie,  of  the  Royal  (gar¬ 
dens  at  Kew,  has  lately  published  an  article  on  the  subject 
in  the  Board  of  Agriculture’s  Journal.  That  article  states 
what  is  known  regarding  the  disease  up  to  date,  but  it 
contains  one  view  which  I  do  not  consider  correct.  Mr. 
Massie  maintains  that  the  disease  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
damage  done  by  the  aphis,  inasmuch  as  the  canker 
generally  commences  somewhere  around  a  branch,  and  the 
aphis  mother  settles  in  the  angle  of  the  branch  with  the 
main  stem.  This  is  vei’y  ingenious,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  attacks  of  the  aphis  may  cause  the  damage.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  canker  appears  where  there  is  not 
an  aphis  within  miles  around.  I  have  just  condemned  and 
cleared  away  a  Larch  wood  seventeen  years  old,  because  it 
was  ruined  by  canker,  and  I  have  never  seen  an  aphis 
within  five  miles  of  the  'wood,  although  I  have  watched  it 


for  the  last  eleven  years.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  we 
have  not  yet  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  but  that 
probably  snow,  ice,  and  wind  have  more  to  do  with  it  than 
the  aphis.  If  heavy  snow  or  rime  settles  on  the  tender 
branches  they  are  pressed  down,  and  probably  small  rents 
are  caused  where  the  branch  joins  the  main  stem.  Sap 
flows  out,  and  gives  the  spores  the  means  of  germinating. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  strong  wind  causes  the  damage. 
Unfortunately  the  result  is  that  pure  Larch  woods  must  be 
given  up.  The  only  way  to  proceed  is  to  plant  a  sprinkling 
of  Larch  into  other  woods.  In  that  case  it  has  a  better 
chance  of  escaping  the  disease,  and  if  not,  it  can  be  cut  out 
in  the  thinning  without  ruining  the  rest  of  the  wood. 

Indigenous  Trees  versus  Exotics. 

To  sum  up,  in  my  oninion  the  best  plan  in  economic 
forestry  in  this  country  is — Plant  Ash,  Sycamore,  and  Oak 
on  lands  which  are  thoroughly  suited  to  it,  and  Conifers, 
such  as  Scots  Pine,  Spruce,  Corsican  Pine,  and  perhaps 
others,  on  the  rest,  in  either  case  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Larch.  On  wet  lands,  probably.  Poplar  pays  best.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  experiments 
with  such  exotics  as  are  likely  to  suit  our  climate  and  soil, 
but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  be  carried  aw'ay  by  enthusi¬ 
astic  recommendations.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the 
indigenous  species  have  stood  the  test  of  climate,  soil,  and 
other  conditions,  and  we  know  what  we  may  expect  of 
them.  Planting  exotics,  except  on  an  experimental  scale, 
is  always  a  risky  matter,  until  actual  experience  has  shown 
decided  results.  And  that  takes,  unfortunately,  a  long 
time.  There  is  no  knowing  what  diseases  exotic  trees  may 
develop,  and  I  think  the  case  of  the  Larch  is  a  case  in 
point.  Still,  the  Larch  has  done  us  a  good  service,  at  any 
rate,  for  a  time,  and  there  are  other  exotic  species  which 
may  do  the  same.  Amongst  the  latter  the  three  most 
promising  are  the  Douglas  Fir,  the  Weymouth  Pine,  and  the 
Corsican  Pine.  The  last-mentioned  produces  a  straighter 
stem  than  the  Scots  Pine,  and  suffers  less  from  rabbits. 
The  Weymouth  Pine  gives  heavy  crops  of  timber ;  it  is  the 
species  which  yields  the  Canadian  White  Pine.  Above  all, 
however,  the  Douglas  Fir  deserves  attention.  There  are 
t^wo  varieties  of  it,  the  Atlantic  or  Vancouver  variety,  and 
the  Colorado  variety.  The  former  is  a  marvellously  fast 
grower,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the  other.  The  Van¬ 
couver  variety  is  to  be  recommended  for  the  south  and  west 
of  England  and  Ireland  ;  the  Colorado,  or  slower  growing 
variety,  for  the  north  of  England,  and  for  Scotland.  The 
Tayrnount  plantation,  on  the  Earl  of  Mansfield’s  estate  near 
Perth,  proves  that  the  Douglas  Fir  gives  a  yield  that  beats 
the  Larch  in  its  palmiest  days,  and  I  may  also  mention  a 
wood  of  it  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Ducie,  which  made  a  most 
favourable  impression  upon  me.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
other  exotic  trees  which  deserve  attention,  but,  as  I 
have  said  already,  we  should  be  careful  to  avoid  planting 
them  on  any  considerable  scale  until  actual  experience 
has  shown  that  they  are  superior  to  our  indigenous  trees, 
for,  as  the  old  proverb  puts  it,  “  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush.” 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Schlich  said  forestry  was  an  industry 
based  upon  science.  It  could  not  be  studied  in  the  class¬ 
room  only,  but  there  must  be  instruction  and  observation 
in  the  forest.  The  treatment  of  woods  differed  with  every 
change  of  conditions,  and  it  was  necessary  to  observe  their 
development  from  the  time  the  seed  was  laid  down  till  they 
were  finally  cut  over.  Above  all,  continued  action  and 
treatment  in  a  given  direction  were  essential.  The  want  of 
these  had  been  one  of  the  jirincipal  causes  why  the  industry 
of  forestry  had  not  been  more  developed  in  this  country. 
However,  there  seemed  to  be  a  little  forward  movement 
going  on  now.  Lord  Onslow’s  predecessor  appointed  a 
committee  some  eighteen  months  ago,  which  had  led  to  the 
provision  in  the  first  instance  of  instruction  for  those 
interested  in  the  forestry  industry,  such  as  proprietors,  land 
agents,  and  woodmen.  That  would  be  developed  at  that 
College,  and  he  hoped  similar  measures  would  be  taken  by 
other  Agricultural  Colleges  in  the  country,  and  also  by  our 
leading  universities.  Steps  had  also  been  taken  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  for  the  instruction  of  woodmen 
and  foresters  on  a  small  scale  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  where 
the  men  received  instruction  on  two  days,  and  worked  the 
other  four.  He  wished  the  students  before  him  all  success 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  in  that  new  branch  of 
work,  and  he  thanked  them  for  the  way  they  had  listened  to 
his  remarks. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

STRAWBERRIES. — A  nmichiug  of  ricli  manure  may  with 
benefit  be  given  old  plantations.  Fork  between  the  plants,  bury¬ 
ing  all  weeds  as  far  as  possible,  without  undue  disturbance  of  the 
roots  of  the  Strawberries.  If  new  beds  are  to  be  made  the  plants 
should  be  got  out  at  once  whenever  the  land  is  in  proper  con¬ 
dition  for  working  upon ;  see  that  the  young  plants  are  not 
buried  too  deeply  in  the  soil.  Beds  planted  last  August  will, 
during  the  mild  winter,  have  become  weedy,  and  should  be  care¬ 
fully  pointed  over  when  dry  on  the  surface. 

FILBERTS  AND  COBINWTTS.— A.s  soon  as  the  female  blossoms 
of  these  are  sufficiently  developed  to.  observe  which  are  the  best 
branches  to  retain,  the.se  may  be  pruned.  Aim  at  an  open  basin- 
shaped  bush,  and  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  suppress 
suckers,  which  quickly  choke  the  centres  of  the  trees.  Branches 
bearing  bushy  growths  are  more  likely  to  bear  a  number  of  nuts 
than  the  straight,  upright  shoots,  and  these  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  with  a  sufficient  number  of  catkins  to  ensure  fertilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  flowers.  If  catkins  are  scarce,  small  bunches  obtained 
from  hedgerows  of  the  common  nut  should  be  placed  in  the  trees 
for  a  few  days;  these  will  answer  the  pui'iDOse  admirably. 

CANKER  IN  APPLES. — Where  ofd  trees  have  become  badly 
crippled  owing  to  this  disease  it  i.s*  sometimes  more  profitable  to 
remove  thcan  entirely.  Provided  the  land  is  properly  jirepared, 
and  strong  young  bushes  or  standards  are  planted  to  replace  the 
old  trees,  there  will  be  no  greatly  extended  waiting  for  fruit. 
Badly  infested  heads  of  moderate  age  may  sometimes  with  advan¬ 
tage  be  cut  back  almost  to  the  main  stem.  Fre.sh  growth-  is 
quickly  produced,  and  in  three  or  four  years’  time,  if  generously 
treated,  such  a  tree  ma}-  be  but  a  slight  remove  from  its  best 
bearing  capacity,  and  for  some  years  the  new  branches  thus 
produced  may  remain  tolerably  clean.  Trees  that  have  only  one 
or  two  bad  wounds  here  and  there  may  be  differently  treated. 
The  old,  scaly  bark  should  be  removed  down  to  that  which  is 
healthy,  and  the  cuts  thus  made  should  be  dressed  with  Stockholm 
tar.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  fungus  that  causes 
the  disease  from  obtaining  a  hold  of  the  trees.  If  branches  get 
broken  the  fractures  ought  to  be  cut  clean  away,  and  all  cuts  in 
irruning  should  be  made  as  clean  as  possible,  to  avoid  giving  the 
pest  any  lodgment.  Where  trees  are  enfeebled  they  must  be  fed 
with  either  solid  cr  liquid  manure  ;  the  latter  is  the  best  to  apply 
to  large  old  trees  whose  roots  may  reasonablj^  be  expected  to  be 
.some  distance  from  the  surface. 

•  PRUNING  NEWLY  PLANTED  TREES.— Young  bushes  and 
pyramids  that  were  planted  in  autumn  may  now  receive  attention. 
Shorten  strong  growths  about  one-third,  weaker  shoots 
accordingly ;  any  which  threaten  to  fill  the  middle  of  bushes 
.should  be  removed  to  within  two  or  three  buds  of  their  bases. 
By  moderate  pruning  a  sufficient  number  of  branches  will  be 
obtained  for  forming  well-balanced  trees,  though  such  butchery 
as  is  sometimes  practised  on  young  trees  is  certainly  not  here 
advocated.  Gooseberries  that  have  not  been  pruned  owing  to 
bird  attacks  should  now  have  attention,  a.s  the  bushes,  are 
breaking  into  growth. 

PLANTING. — Though  advocating  autumn  planting  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  .spring,  there  are  causes  which  may  compel  planting 
now.  Whenever  the  land  is  dry  on  the  surface  the  work  may  be 
proceeded  with.  Plant  firmly  in  deeply  prepared  soil ;  the  young 
trees  will  be  benefited  by  a  mulching  of  manure  after  being  placed 
in  position. — J.  W.,  Newent,  Glos. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

LAWNS. — The  spring  renovation  of  lawns,  croquet  and  tennis 
courts,  bowling  greens  should  commence  by  giving  them  a 
thorough  sweeping  with  a  stiff  birch  broom.  This  will  be 
especially  necos.'^ary  where  manure,  .soil,  and  wood  ashes  have 
been  spread  over  the  grass  as  fertilisers.  Scratch  the  surface 
over  with  iron  rakes  for  the  removal  of  stones  hnd  other  rough 
material  prior  to  the  .sweeping,  which  i.s  best  performed  when  the 
surface  has  become  somewhat  dried  by  the  winds.  The  rake  will 
also  loosen  moss,  if  present.  Frequent  rolling  should  be  practised 
so  as  to  consolidate  the  surface  and  bring  it  into  condition  for 
the  active  growth  of  the  grass. 

FERTILISING  LAWNS. — Any  fertiliser  given  now  to  lawns 
must  be  in  the  form  of  very  fine  material.  Where  the  grass  is 
liable  to  be  very  poor  in  growth,  nitrate  of  soda  and  super¬ 
phosphate  may  be  given  now  at  the  rate  of  loz  of  nitrate  of  soda 
to  2oz  of  superphosphate  to  each  square  yard.  One  ounce  of 


guano  to  the  square  yard  is  excellent  in  moist  weather,  while 
C'lay’.s,  Standen’s,  and  other  proprietary  manures  may  be  given  2oz 
to  the  square  yard  in  showery  weather.  Soot  is  a  nitrogenous 
manure  of  great  fertilising  power,  and  may  be  used  at  the  present 
time  with  beneficial  results  on  the  growth. 

PLANTING  WALL  CLIMBERS. — The  ground  having  been 
prepared  some  time,  and  become  pulverised,  the  soil  Tinder  walls 
being  comparatively  dr^q  creepers  and  climbing  plants  may  be 
planted  to  suit  the  various  positions  which  they  will  best  fill. 
For  south,  south-we.st,  and  west  aspects  Ampelopsis  Veitchi, 
Jasmine.5,  Roses,  C.dematis,  Passifloras,  Crataegus  pyracantha, 
Wistarias,  and  Loniceras  are  suitable,  while  for  the  more  bleak 
and  northerly  position.s  nothing  surpasses  Ivy,  of  which  there  is  a 
great  variety.  On  sunless  walls  the  green  varietias  succeed  best, 
but  they  do  well  on  any  aspect.  The  silver  and  golden  leaved 
varieties  may  he  accorded  the  sunny  positions.  As  some  of  them 
are  .slow  growing  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  low  walls. 

ESTABLISHED  CLIMBING  PLANTS.  The  pruning,  tying, 
regulating,  and  training  of  these  should  fib  completed  ere  growth 
begins.  Spur-prune  the  laterals  of  summer  flowering  Loniceras. 
Thin  cut  Jasminum  officinalis,  and  now  that  the  flowering  of 
Jasminum  nudiflorum  is  nearly  over  cut  back  the  flowering  .shoots. 
Passifloras  grown  on  outdoor  walhs  may  have  the  growths  thinned 
out,  allowing  free  extension  to  tho.se  that  remain,  only  removing 
the  unripe  parts.  Roses  on  Avails  should  receiA-e  a  general 
thinning,  old  and  exhausted  Avood  being  removed.  Banksian 
Roses  should  not  have  the  twiggy  shoots  too  closely  reinoA-ed,  a.s 
floAvers  are  produced  freely  on  these. — E.  D.  S.,  Gravesend. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

CUCUMBERS. — The  plants  raised  from  .seed  soAvn  at  the  neAv 
year,  and  tran.sferred  to  the  ridges  or  hillocks  in  the  Cucumber 
house,  need  not  be  stopped  until  they  have  extended  tAvo-third.s 
up  the  trellis.  Train  the  laterals  about  1ft  distance  apart,  and 
do  not  stop  them  until  they  have  extended  about  tAA-o-thirds 
acrosns  their  allotted  space  sideAvays.  A  vigorous  groAvth  is  thus 
secured,  and  the  plant.s  Avill  crop  much  better  and  longer  than 
those  which  are  pinched  from  near  the  bottom  of  the  trellis  Avith 
a  vierv  to  early  fruit.  If  the  latter  practice  is  folloAA'ed  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  overcrop  the  plants,  or  the  groAvth  will  be 
stunted,  and  not  enough  made  for  a  successional  and  regular 
supply  of  fruit. 

WINTER  FRUITERS. — As  the  light  and  sun  heat  tell 
advantageously  a  greater  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture  is 
needed,  keeping  the  evaporation  troughs  charged  Avith  liquid 
manure,  or  sprinkle  the  paths  occa.sionally  with  it  at  closing  time, 
damping  Avith  Avater  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  Supply  top- 
dre.ssings  of  fresh  lumpy  loam  at  fortnightly  intervals,  or  not 
more  distantly  than  three  Aveeks,  of  bone  superpho.sphate  and 
soot  in  equal  parts  by  measure.  Thin  the  fruits  Avell,  remove 
superfluous  growths,  bad  leaves,  tendrils,  and  male  blo.ssoms, 
stopping  the  shoots  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  avoiding  over- 
croAvding.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  GSdeg,  70deg  to 
7odeg  by  day,  advancing  to  SOdeg,  Sfideg  or  90deg  from  .sijn,  and 
closing  early  so  as  to  run  up  early  in  the  afternoon  to  95deg  or 
lOOdeg. 

VINES:  EARLY  FORCED  IN  POTS.— The  Vines  .started 
early  in  November,  and  being  strong,  well-ripened  canes,  have, 
under  proper  management,  the  Grapes  in  an  advanced  state,  and 
soon  Avill  be  taking  the  last  SAvelling.  This  occurs  Avith  the 
colouring,  Avhen  they  SAvell  more  than  at  any  other  .stage,  there¬ 
fore  .supply  fresh  top-dressings  of  turfy  loam  or  lumpy,  Avell- 
decayed  luanure,  Avith  a  sprinkling  every  ten  days  of  super¬ 
phosphate,  three  parts,  and  one  part  poAvdered  saltpetre  mixed. 
This  not  only  feeds  but  encourages  root  action,  and  the  roots 
absorb  liquid  manure,  Avhich  should  be  supplied  Avarm  and  not 
too  strong.  Maintain  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  by 
damping  the  paths  and  Avails  tAvo  or  three  times  a  day,  especially 
at  closing  time,  Avhich  should  be  sufficiently  early  to  run  up  the 
temperature  to  85deg  or  90deg. 

STOPPING,  TYING,  AND  REGULATING  SHOOTS.— The 

groAvths  in  houses  started  a  feAv  Aveeks  ago  Avill  be  sufficiently 
ferAvard  for  disbudding,  but  not  attempting  it  before  the  best 
breaks  can  be  discerned.  The  operation  should  be  performed 
gradually,  removing  the  Aveakest  and  Avorst  placed  fir.st,  and 
ultimately  leaving  no  more  growths  than  there  is  space  for  the 
full  exposure  of  the  foliage  to  light,  always  retaining  the  niost 
promising  for  fruit.  Stopping  should  take  place  at  one  joint 
beyond  the  bunch  where  the  space  i.s  limited,  but  tAvo  joints 
ought  to  be  left  Avhere  there  is  room  for  lateral  extension.  Tie 
the  groAvtlis  as  they  advance  and  before  they  touch  the  glass, 
bringing  them  down  carefully,  as  they  are  liable  to  break.  AIIoav 
sufficient  room  in  the  ligature  for  the  SAvclling  of  the  shoots,  and 
Icoseir  all  that  are  too  tight. 

VINES  IN  FLOW  ER.— C  ease  syringing,  yet  aA-oid  a  very  arid 
atmosphere,  and  prevent  conden.sation  of  moisture  by  a  little 
ventilation  constantly  Avithout  causing  a  draught.  Temperature- 
GOdeg  to  (i.fideg  at  night,  7()deg  to  7odeg  by  day.  advancing  to>' 
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SOcleg  to  90deg  from  sun  heat.  Carefully  fertilise  any  shy-setting 
varieties,  brushing  the  bunches  lightly  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush, 
and  then  follow  with  it  charged  with  pollen  collected  from  free- 
setting  sorts,  such  as  Black  Hamburgh  and  Alicarite.  Fertilisa¬ 
tion  is  imperative  in  the  case  of  Muscats,  attending  to  it  on  a 
fine  day  after  the  house  has  been  ventilated  a  short  time,  and 
always  wdien  the  “caps”  part  easily  from  the  tips  of  the  flowers, 
as  then  the  stigmas  are  ready  to  receive  the  pollen. 

THINNING  GRAPES. — Never  allow  this  work  to  get  into 
arrears,  but  thin  free  setting  varieties  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly 
out  of  flower,  taking  out  the  smallest  berries  first,  and  then  going 
over  the  bunches  again,  so  as  to  leave  only  sufficient  berries  to 
form  a  compact  bunch,  each  berry  being  allowed  space  to  swell 
to  its  full  size  without  wedging  or  losing  its  natural  form.  This 
requires  the  exercise  of  a  little  judgment,  and  can  only  be 
acquired  by  experience.  Muscats  and  all  shy-setting  varieties 
should  not  be  thinned  until  the  properly  fertilised  berries  can  be 
distinguished,  as  they  take  the  lead  in  swelling,  whilst  the 
unfertilised  ovules  remain  almost  stationary. 

FEEDING. — After  setting  and  thinning  the  Grapes  swell  fast, 
and  should  be  accelerated  by  judicious  applications  of  liquid 
inanure,  encouraging  surface  roots  by  light  mulchings  of  lumpy 
manure,  such  as  sweetened  horse  droppings,  and  sprinkling  on 
each  square  yard  a  small  handful  of  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
superphosphate,  one  part  powdered  saltpetre,  half  a  part 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  quarter  part  sulphate  of  iron,  mixed. 
Attend  to  watering  as  required,  not  having  stated  times,  but 
always  make  an  examination  of  the  border,  and  supply  tepid 
water  whenever  necessary,  but  then  only,  and  always  sufficient 
to  moisten  the  soil  down  to  the  drainage.  Overwatering  is  even 
worse  than  too  little,  as  it  makes  the  soil  sodden  and  sour,  and 
shanking  follows.  Maintain  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  by  damping  the  floor  and  border  in  the  morning,  at  closing 
time,  and  in  the  evening.  Make  most  of  sun  heat  by  early 
closing,  running  up  to  85deg  or  90deg,  and  this  will  maintain  a 
good  temperature  into  the  night,  when  it  should  gradually  fall 
to  the  minimum  temperature  of  GOdeg  to  65deg.  Admit  air  in 
the  morning  before  the  sun  has  raised  the  temperature  more  than 
5deg  to  lOdeg.  This  should  be  done  without  lowering  the 
temperature,  and  the  Vines  will  be  saved  from  scorching. — 
G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 


Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 


The  Eilitor  welcomes  shcrt  letters  from  under  gardeners.  Letters  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  500  words  in  length,  should  be  written  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper, 
as  cltnrly  as  possible  with  one  inch  apace  at  both  top  ,and  bottom,  as  well 
as  at  the  sides.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  must  accompany 
all  communications,  not  necessarily  for  publicaiion,  but  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  If  these  points  are  not  respected,  the  letters  cannot  be  considered 


Calceolaria  Culture. 

Tlie  Calceolaria  is  a  plant  which  require.s  particular  atten¬ 
tion,  and  perhaps  these  few  remarks  will  be  of  use.  Calceolaria 
seed  is  very  fine,  and  great  care  will  be  necessary  whilst  sow¬ 
ing-.  This  should  take  place  about  the  second  week  in  July. 
Assuming  that  the  pans  are  carefully  crocked,  they  should  be 
filled  with  a  nice  light  compost,  consisting  of  fibrous  loam  and 
leaf  soil  in  equal  proportions  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver 
sand.  Press  the  soil  firmly,  and  water  with  a  fine-rosed  can 
before  sowung.  Allow  this  to  drain,  then  sow  the  seed  thinly, 
with  the  lightest  possible  covering  of  sand  :  remove  to  a  cold 
frame,  and  cover  with  a  pane  of  glass.  Now  shade  closely  till 
;  the  seedlings  appear,  when  one  can  gradually  expose  them  to 
the  light,  but  at  no  time  should  they  be  subjected  to  the  sun’s 
rays.  Pot  into  “thumbs”  so  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  allowing  a  little  more  loam  in  the  compost.  Again 
remove  to  frame,  and  shade  carefully.  Pot  on  as  they  fill  the 
pots  with  roots,  never  allowing  them  tp  become  pot-bound,  or 
pale,  sickly  leaves  will  be  the  result. 

Admit  air  freely  on  every  favourable  occasion,  but  avoid 
cold  draughts.  For  final  potting  I  advise  lumpy  fibrous  loam 
two  parts,  flaky  leaf  soil  one  part,  with  some  sharp  grit  and 
mortar  rubble  added.  One  of  the  chief  features  in  the  culture 
of  this  plant  is  the  careful  use  of  the  water-pot.  Over- 
watering  is  just  as  bad  as  not  giving  enough,  but  always  strive 
for  the  happy  medium.  Tliey  should  remain  in  a  cold  frame 
,  until  the  autumn  frosts  appear,  when  they  should  be  removed 
to  a  nice  airy  pit,  on  shelves  near  the  roof  glass.  The  tempe¬ 
rature  need  not  exceed  40deg  to  45deg  Fahr.  at  night,  Avith  a  rise 
to  50deg  to  55deg  Fahr.  in  the  daytime.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out 
for  green  fly,  and  fumigate  at  their  first  appearance.  Plants 
grown  here  under  the  above  conditions  ai-e  a  fine,  healthy  lot, 
and  will  soon  be  a  pleasing  spectacle. — Geo.  F.  Sleight,  Hamp- 
worth  Lodge  Gardens,  Salisbury. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  flowers  we  do  not  name. 

PACKING  FRUIT  (E.  F.). — American  Apples  are  sent  to 
this  country  in  barrels,  the  fruit  being  firmly  pressed  down 
without  any  packing.  Each  barrel  holds  about  three  bushels. 
Much  fruit  is  sent  from  Kent  to  London  in  round,  very  strongly 
made,  bushel  baskets.  French  Plums  are  sent  in  deal  boxes, 
differing  in  size,  many  being  about  2ft  long,  I8in  wide,  and  9in 
deep;  but  choicer  fruits  are  sent  in  much  smaller  boxes  contain¬ 
ing  two  or  three  layers  of  fruit,  packed  in  soft  paper  shavings, 
the  boxes  also  being  lined  ivith  paper,  the  ornamental  or 
“  laced  ”  margin  of  which  is  brought  very  neatly  over  the  fruit, 
giving  the  boxes  a  very  attractive  appearance.  Some  of  the 
smaller  of  these,  a  foot  in  length  or  less,  are  extremely  tasteful, 
and  not  a  feiv  purchasers  consider  them  worth  more  than  the 
fruits  they  contain. 

NARCISSUS  HORSEFIELDI  AND  SIMILAR  VARIETIES, 
TRANSFERRING  FROM  ALLUVIAL  TO  VERY  SANDY 
SOIL  (D.). — Although  Narcissi  succeed  fairly  well  in  light, 
sandy  soil,  they  like  something  more  substantial  as  a  base  or 
subsoil,  and  can  only  be  kept  in  satisfactory  condition  by  liberal 
dressings  of  manure.  On  such  soil  we  found  nothing  better 
than  cow  manure,  a  good  dressing  (forty  tons  per  acre,  quarter 
of  a  ton  per  rod)  being  given  and  ivorked  into  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  a  foot  before  planting.  This  supplies  humus  and 
nutrient  matter,  and  suffices  for  a  number  of  years,  or  until 
they  require  taking  up  for  division,  assorting,  and  replanting. 
We,  however,  also  gave  a  top-dressing  each  autumn  of 
thoroughly  decayed  manure,  and  the  Narcissus  throve  much 
better  than  on  heavier  and  richer  soil. 

YOUNG  CUCUMBER  LEAVES  AND  TENDRILS  TURN¬ 
ING  YELLOW  (W.).— The  symptoms  you  describe  are  not 
those  of  “yelloAvs,”  but  of  eehvorm  or  defective  root  action, 
but  which  we  cannot  say  in  the  absence  of  specimens.  We  have 
known  the  appearance  you  describe  follow  a  check,  such  as  a 
sudden  change  from  dull  and  cold  to  bright  weather ;  also  a 
supply  of  cold  water,  or  an  excessive  supply  of  this  making 
the  soil  sodden,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  roots,  causing  the 
foliage  to  die  back  and  the  growths  to  become  stunted.  The 
sulphate  of  iron  is  useful  against  eelworm,  w'hich  we  fear  the 
symptoms  indicate,  and  you  should  use  kainit  at  alternate 
waterings,  not  employing  more  than  ioz  in  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  apply  a  gallon  of  such  solution  per  square  yard  with  a  fine- 
rose  watering  can.  The  turfy  loam  ought  to  have  been  dis¬ 
infected  before  use,  as  there  is  great  danger  in  using  fresh-cut 
loam,  and  the  mixing  ivith  fresh  horse  droppings  would  aggra 
vate  the  evil,  while  the  burnt  a.shes  from  a  smother  heap  and 
the  old  mortar  rubble  would  to  some  extent  counteract  it. 
Possibly  by  the  use  of  the  kainit  and  sulphate  of  iron  you  may 
overcome  the  eelworm  before  it  has  taken  possession  of  the 
plants  and  commenced  breeding,  when  there  is  no  cure, 

PREVENTING  MILDEW  ON  VINES  (N.).— The  Vines, 
if  they  have  not  started  into  groivth,  may  be  wa.shed  lyith  a 
10  per  cent,  .solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol  or 
copperas),  applying  it  to  the  rods  with  a  brush.  The  walls 
should  be  whitewashed,  using  the  copperas  solution,  lib  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  for  mixing  with  the  lime,  or  a  good  handful 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  may  be  mixed  with  each  pailful  of  lime- 
wa.sh.  The  sulphur  wall  give  off  some  fumes  under  the  action 
of  the  sun,  which  are  inimical  to  mildew.  The  border  may  also 
be  sprinkled  with  the  sulphate  of  iron  solution,  a  three-gallon 
wateringcanful  being  sufficient  for  90i  square  yards.  House 
sewage  would  not  produce  mildew,  but  in  excessive  quantity, 
and  applied  cold,  might  favour  its  development.  The  blue 
mould  on  the  cuts  indicates  a  damp  atmosphere,  and  possibly 
this  is  the  only  mildew  that  has  infested  the  Vines.  Indeed, 
we  have  a  strong  smspicion  that  this  so-called  saprophyte  is  a 
parasitic  fungus  on  Vines,  as  we  came  across  some  last  year 
producing  growths  or  conidia  bearing  hyphse  from  living  tissue. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  keep  the  Vines  rather  dry  as  regards 
syringing,  and  use  the  sulphur  on  the  hot-water  pipes  very 
carefull^  as  it  may  produce  rust  in  the  berries,  which  i.s  quite 
as  bad  as  mildew  for  spoiling  Grapes.  .  ... 
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amp:rican  directory  of  seed  merchants 

(Conrad  Appel.) — The  American  Florist  Company,  324,  Dear¬ 
born  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  U.S.A.,  publish  a  directory,  price  $2. 

RUST  ON  BEGONIAS  AND  OTHER  PLANTS  (Rust).— 
The  rust  is  certainly  caused  by  a  mite  (Tansonymus  sp.)  We 
have  found  the  be.st  I’esults  attend  frequent  spraying  with 
tobacco  water,  and  also  great  benefit  from  vaporisation  with 
nicotine,  the  vaporisation  being  repeated  two  or  three  times  at 
intervals  of  about  four  days,  and  afterwards  at  fortnightly  or 
three  weeks.  The  spraying,  however,  has  proved  most 
effectual. 

“BARBAROSSA”  GRAPES  NOT  SWELLING  AND 
COLOURING  SATISFACTORILY  (Cymro).— The  bunch  you 
forwarded  is  not  the  variety  named,  which  is,  perhaps,  not 
grown  in  this  country,  the  berries  slightly  oval,  or  round, 
with  a  thin  skin  of  a  grizzly  colour,  or  pale  red,  and  a  delicate 
flesh  of  a  very  rich  flavour.  Your  specimen  is  a  well-set, 
medium-sized  cluster  of  Gros  Guillaume,  commonly  called,  hut 
erroneously,  Barbarossa.  We  shall  answer  more  fully  next 
week. 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  HORTICULTURE  (Apprentice).— As 
we  have  more  than  once  stated,  all  requisite  information  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
117,  Victoria  Street,  We.stminster,  S.W.  The  questions  are  not 
disclosed  till  the  students  assemble  in  an  appointed  room,  and 
they  must  answer  them  within  the  time  then  specified  without 
reference  to  any  books  or  leaving  the  room. 

CURE  FOR  THE  BLEEDING  OF  VINES  (G.  O.  S.).— 
The  bleeding  may  be  cured  by  wiping  the  cuts  or  wounds,  and 
dressing  them  at  once  with  best  French  polish.  Apply  the 
French  polish  on  the  wet  wounds  by  means  of  a  brush.  The 
dressing  should  be  repeated  in  the  morning  and  evening  until 
the  bleeding  ceases.  Patent  knotting  and  Thomson’s  .styptic 
are  also  excellent  for  preventing  and  even  stopping  Vines 
bleeding.  The  substances  should  only  be  applied  to  the  wood, 
not  using  the  material  on  the  bark,  and  it  is  advisable  to  lower 
the  temperature  as  much  as  safe,  as  this  causes  the  sap  to 
recede. 

HEATING  HOUSE  (T.). — A  flow  and  return  on  each  side  of 
the  house  would  give  sufficient  heat  for  Tomato  culture  from 
iMarch  to  November^  inclusive,  but  there  is  always  an  advantage 
in  having  ample  piping ;  therefore  the  additional  flow  and  return 
would  be  advisable,  and  a  necessity  for  winter  work.  The  pipes 
should  be  4in,  the  boiler  being  at  the  lower  end  of  the  structure, 
and  the  flow  and  return  pipes  on  each  side  placed  one  over  the 
otlier.  The  other  two  pipes  may  be  on  the  .same  level,  or  nearly 
•SO,  following  the  incline  of  the  ground,  having  an  air  tap  at 
the  highest  point,  or  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cross  piece, 
similar  means  being  employed  on  the  side  pipes,  but  these 
should  be  air  pipes  and  always  open. 

POTATOES  ON  VERY  SANDY  SOIL  (Radcliffe).— 
Potatoes  can  be  grown  well  on  soils  that  produce  fair  crops  of 
Carrots,  Peas,  and  Clover.  The  early  varieties,  .such  as  Ash- 
leaf,  do  well,  and  coming  in  early  bring  good  returns,  while 
Magnum  Bonum  yields  heavily  for  late  use,  the  tubers  being  of 
good  quality  and  even  size.  Bone  and  blood  manure  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  such  soils,  also  native  guano,  as  they  supply  a  certain 
amount  of  humus.  About  5cwt  .should  be  used  per  acre.  As 
the  land  may  contain  a  fair  amount  of  humus  from  crop 
residues,  the  following  may  be  all  that  is  required : — Kainit, 
IJcwt ;  nitrate  of  soda,  Icwt ;  bone  superphosphate,  2^cwt ;  iron 
sulphate,  |cwt,  mixed,  per  acre,  applying  at  the  time  of  set¬ 
ting.  The  nitrate  of  soda  should  be  crushed  fine,  so  as  to  .secure 
thorough  mixture  and  even  distribution. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit- 


s.  d. 

8.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

American  Limes,  40C- 

1 

Grapes,  in  barrel . 

12  0tol8  0 

SCO  in  caie  .  7  0  to  9  0  , 

.,  Muscats,  A.,  lb. 

6  0 

8  0 

Apples,  homo  cookers. 

„  „  B.,  lb. 

2  0 

3  U 

bush.  3  0 

5  0 

,,  Canon  Hall,  A. ,1b. 

2  0 

8  0 

,,  Americ.an,  brl. ...  8  0 

14  6 

,  ,Gros  Colmaii,  A.,lb. 

1  6 

3  6 

,,  Californian,  case  7  6 

14  0 

Lemons,  per  case . 

8  6 

10  (' 

Bananas,  buncli  .  7  0 

12  0 

Lychees,  box . 

1  2 

0  0 

Chestnuts,  bag  .  19  0 

0  0 

Granges,  per  case . 

5  0 

35  0 

Cobnut^,  per  lb .  0  7^ 

0  0 

Pears,  per  case  . 

14  6 

0  0 

Cranberries,  per  case  ...  10  6 

13  8 

,,  stewing,  -^-sieve 

a  0 

11  0 

Figs,  per  box  .  0  10 

1  0 

Pines,  each  . 

2  0 

5  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb.  ...  1  0 

2  6 

Strawberries,  lb . 

10  0 

15  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables, 

- 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem, 

(Unions,  per  case . 

6  0  to  6  6 

sieve .  1  0  to  1  3 

,,  per  bag  . 

4  0 

6  6 

Asparagus, Sprue, bundle  010 

0  0 

,,  picklers,  sieve 

3  0 

5  0 

,,  Paris  Green .  4  6 

6  0 

,,  English,  cwt. 

7  6 

0  0 

,,  English,  bun.  ...  6  0 

7  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

1  6 

2  0 

Beans,  dwarf,  per  lb....  2  6 

3  0 

,,  sieve . 

0  6 

0  0 

,,  Madeira,  basket...  1  6 

2  0 

Parsnips,  per  bag 

2  0 

2  6 

Beetroots,  per  bushel...  2  6 

3  6 

Potatoes,  per  ton . 

80  0 

130  0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  sieve  1  6 

2  9 

,,  New  Teneriffe, 

Cabbages,  tally  .  2  0 

5  0 

per  cwt. 

12  0 

14  0 

Carrots,  doz.  bun.  ...  2  0 

3  6 

Radishes,  doz.  bun.  ... 

0  9 

1  0 

,,  per  bag  .  2  6 

4  0 

Rhubarb,  per  doz. 

0  9 

1  0 

Cauliflowers,  doz.  ...  1  6 

2  6 

Salad,  small,  pun.,  doz. 

0  6 

1  0 

Celery,  per  doz.  bun.  ...  10  0 

20  0 

Savoys,  tally . 

3  0 

4  0 

Cress,  perdoz.  pun.  ...  0  9 

1  0 

Seakale,  per  doz . 

10  0 

14  0 

Cucumbers,  doz .  7  0 

10  0 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0  Ij 

0  2 

Endive,  per  doz .  1  6 

0  0 

Spinach,  per  bush. 

3  0 

3  6 

Garlic,  per  lb .  0  2 

0  3 

Tomatoes, PJnglish. doz lb4  0 

7  0 

Horseradish,  foreign. 

,,  Canary  Deeps,  lb. 

3  0 

4  0 

per  bun .  1  3 

1  6 

Turnips,  doz.  bun. 

1  6 

2  0 

Leeks,  per  doz.  bun.  ...  1  0 

1  6 

,,  per  bag  . 

2  0 

2  6 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  doz.  1  0 

1  3 

Watercress,  per  dozen 

Mushrooms,  house,  lb.  1  0 

1  6 

bunches  . 

0  4 

0  8 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  In  Pots 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sizcd  pots 


,  Drummondi,  dz 
turns,  per  doz.  ... 

s,  per  doz . 

Vitie,  per  doz.  ... 
stras,  per  doz.  ... 
as,  per  doz. 

,s,  each . 

ia,  per  doz . 

Gloire  de  Lor¬ 
raine,  per  doz. 

,  per  doz . 

inthemum,  doz. 

rias,  doz . 

es,  per  doz. 

IS,  per.  doz. 
nens,  per  doz.  ... 

TO  rln'7 


s.  d.  s.  d 
15  0tol8  0 


4 

4 

9 

18 

4 

1 

8 


8  0 
8  0 
18  0 
36  0 
8  0 
3  6 
18  0 


8  0 

10  0 
6  0 
8  0 
4 

12 
9 
3 
6 

12  0 
6  0 


24  0 
12  0 
12  0 
12  0 
5  0 
24  0 
18  0 
4  0 
8  0 
48  0 
12  0 


Euonymus,  vars.,  doz. 
Ferns  in  var.,  per.  doz. 
Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 

Genistas,  doz . 

Hyacinths,  Homan  (48- 

pots),  doz . 

Lycopodiums,  per  doz. 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 
Marguerites,  white  ,, 
Orange  Trees,  each  ... 
Palms,  var.,  each 
Poinsettias,  per  doz.... 
Primulas,  per  doz. 
Pteris  tremula.  per  doz. 
,,  Wimsetti  ,, 

,,  major  ,, 

Solanums  ,, 

Spirieas,  doz . 

Tulips,  red,  doz.  roots  . 
,,  yellow,  doz.  roots. 


s.  d.  s.  d 
4  0  to  6  0 
4  0  30  0 
9  0  24  0 
6  0  10  0 


0 

0 


8  0 
4  0 


9 
4 

24  0 
8  0 
10 
20 
15  0 
6  0 
8  0 
8 
6 
6 
9 


6 

0 


0  0 
0  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  f  lowers. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  vresent  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  following  number.  (G.  E.  W.). — Epidendrum  vitellinum,  good 
form.  (R.  D.  J.). — 1,  Seneeio  Ghiesbreghti ;  2,  Cardamine  hirsuta  ; 
3,  Helleborus  olympieus  ;  4,  Daphne  Mezereum.  (F.  G.). — Rhodo¬ 
dendron  fragrantissimum.  (R.  B.). — 1,  Odontoglossum  luteo-pur- 
pureum ;  2,  DendrobiumJ  nohile  nobilius  ;  3,  Cattleya  Pereivaliana. 
(H.  R.  M.).— Doodia  eaudata  ;  2,  Adiantum  capillus-Veneris  ;  3,  Poly¬ 
podium  pedatum.  (Sunbeam). — A,  Acacia  pulehella ;  b,  A.  Drummondi. 

- - 

Covent  Garden  Market.— February  241h. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Ferns,  Foliage,  Moss. 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s 

d 

Asparagus,  long,  bnch. 

2  0  to  2  6 

[vy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 
Myrtle,  large  French, 

1  6  to  0 

0 

,,  medium,  bunch  ... 

1  3 

1  6 

,,  short,  perdoz.  bun. 

,,  Sprengeri,  dz.  bun. 

6  0 

7  0 

per  doz.  bun . 

1  0 

0 

0 

9  0 

18  0 

,,  small  English,  per 

Smilax,  long,  doz.  trails 

1  0 

1  6 

doz.  bun . 

6  0 

0 

0 

Maidenhair,  best,  per 

Moss,  natural  green,  per 

doz.  bnchs . 

0  0 

6  0 

gross  bun . 

6  0 

0 

0 

Berheris,  per  doz.  bun. 
Croton  foliage,  various. 

0  0 

0  0 

,,  Lichen,  full  size 
boxes,  per  box 

1  0 

0 

0 

per  doz.  bun . 

9  0 

12  0 

\nemones,  doz.  bun. ... 

\zaleas,  per  bun . 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  ... 
Itallas,  per  dozen. 

Camellias,  box  . 

tarnations,  per  doz.  ... 
Chrysanthemums — 

doz.  bunches  . 

Daffodils,  bunch . 

Eucharis,  per.  doz.  ... 
Ferns— Asparagus,  bun. 
French,  doz.  bunches 
Maidenhair,  doz.  bun. 

Freesia,  per  doz . 

Gardenias,  box  of  18-24 

blooms  . 

Lilac  (French),  bun.  ... 
Li  Hum  longiflorum, 
doz.  blooms 
,,  lancifolium  ,, 

,,  auratum  ,, 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  per 

doz.  bun.  . 

Marguerites,  yellow, 
per  doz.  bun. 
Mignonette,  perdoz.  ... 


s.  d. 

8.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

1  6to2  6 

Mimosa  (Acacia),  per 

1  0 

2  0 

bun . 

0  9tol  0 

0  4 

0  6 

Narcissus,  doz.  bun.  ... 

1  0 

2  0 

3  0 

5  0 

,,  Soleil  d’Or, perdoz. 

3  0 

4  0 

1  6 

2  6 

,,  Pheasant’s  Eye  ., 

2  0 

4  0 

1  6 

4  0 

Orchids,  various,  doz. 

,,  Odontoglossums,, 

3  0 

12  0 

2  6 

3  0 

6  0 

24  0 

,,  Cypripedium  in- 

3  6 

2  6 

8  0 

signe,  per  doz. 
Pelargoniums,  zonal, 

1  6 

3  0 

4  0 

8  0 

1  0 

2  6 

doz.  bun . 

6  0 

0  4 

0  6 

Poinsettias,  bun . 

1  6 

0  0 

4  0 

6  0 

Roman  Hyacinths,  per 

0  6 

1  0 

1  6 

2  0 

bunch  . 

4  0 
1  6 


5  0 
3  0 


4  0  7  0 
16  3  0 
2  6  4  0 

6  0  15  0 


1  0 
3  0 


2  0 
4  0 


Roses,  Mermet,  perdoz.  3  0  6 

,,  Various,  per  bun.  0  6  16 

,,  White  „  16  2  0 

„  Pink  „  .  1020 

Smilax,  per  doz.  trails  10  16 

Snowdrops,  doz .  10  16 

Stephanotis,  perdoz....  16  3  0 

Tuberoses,  strong,  bun.  10  16 

,,  ,,  doz.  0  6  0  9 

Tulips,  doz.  bunches  6  0  12  0 
Violets,  per  doz.  bun  ..  16  19 

,,  Parma  .,  16  2  6 
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Purchasing  Maoores. 


The  voices  of  the  manure  merchant  and  his  agents  are 
being  heard  in  the  land,  and  those  farmers  who  are  both 
nble  and  anxious  to  buy  to  the  best  advantage  are  giving 
their  orders  for  the  season. 

Prices  at  the  opening  have  been  moderate,  but  the  rise 
in  value  in  cereals  and  feeding  stuffs  may  have  an  ihHuence 
also  on  manure,  and  there  should  be  no  advantage  in  delay¬ 
ing  purchases.  We  referred  to  prices  as  moderate,  but  the 
values  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  both 
20  per  cent,  above  those  of  four  or  five  years  ago.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  quite  as  much  due  to  the  greater  knowledge  of 
their  usefulness  possessed .  by  modern  farmers,  and  the 
removal  of  prejudice,  as, it  is  to  better  organisation  amongst 
loroducers.  '  '  ' 

When  nitrate  of  soda  was  selling  at  £7  15s.,  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  at  £9  10s.  they  were  worth  as  much  to  the 
fanner  per  ton  as  they  are  now  when  prices  are  much 
higher,  and  the  question  suggests  itself :  “  with  the  present 
range  of  prices  for  agricultural  produce  where  is  the  limit 
of  price  at  which  farmers  should  stay  buying  these  concen¬ 
trated  fertilizers  and  turn  their  attention  to  other  forms  of 
manure ”  Nitrates  are  often  sown  separately,  but  also  in 
mixture  with  other  artificials,  and  they  are  seldom  used 
nowadays  absolutely  alone,  even  for  grain  crops  ;  phos¬ 
phates  being  sown  in  addition  either  separately  or  in 
mixture  wdth  the  nitrates.  Phosphates  show  no  alteration 
in  prices,  having  kept  at  the  same  level  for  several  years, 
but  there  are  other  manures  which  combine  both  nitrates, 
phosphates,  and  potash,  and  these  manures,  regulated  by 
supply  and  demand,  fluctuate  considerably,  and  it  is 
amongst  them  we  must  look  for  an  alternative  and  cheaper 
form  of  nitrogen  than  we  can  obtain  in  the  concentrated 
forms  above  referred  to. 

We  notice  a  quotation  of  such  a  manure  in  the  report 
of  Liverpool  Market,  viz.,  Peruvian  guano  containing  4  per 
eent.  ammonia,  51  per  cent,  phosphates,  and  7  per  cent, 
j  sulphate  of  potash  at  about  £5  5s.  per  ton  on  rails,  which 
would  mean  £5  10s.  to  £6  delivered.  Valuing  the  ammonia 
at  42s.,  the  nhosphates  at  76s.  6d.,  and  the  potash  at  14s., 

'  we  find  a  total  of  £6  12s.  6d  or  12s.  6d.  to  22s.  6d.  qer  ton 

■  more  than  the  cost.  The  question  will  be  asked:  “  What  is 
a  manure  so  rich  in  phosphates  suitable  for  1  ”  In  its  pur- ; 
chased  form  it  is  an  ideal  manure  for  either  Swedes  or ; 

^  Mangolds,  especially  the  latter  ;  5cwt  for  Swedes,  and  7cwt 
'  for  Mangolds  would  be  sufficient  without  the  aid  of  dung 
to  grow  a  fair  crop,  and  if  farmers  are  to  sell  their  wheat 

■  straw,  and  buy  artificials  as  we  recently  saw  advocated  in 
;  a  farmers’  paper,  here  is  a  likely  manure  to  answer  the 

purpose. 

But  we  are  not  deprecating  the  use  of  dung,  far  from 
it.  We  have  reason  for  thinking  that  the  long  continued 
disuse  of  dung  results  in  reduced  fertility  of  the  soil,  not 
,  necessarily  from  the  absence  of  the  necessary  forms  of  plant 
,  foods,  but  from  lack  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  humus  to 
l^roduce  a  sturdy  and  well  balanced  plant.  Heavy  soils  will 
retain  their  fertility  much  longer,  than  sandy  ones  under 
similar  conditions.  The  only  substitute  for  muck  on  light 
soil  is  the  frequent  ploughing  in  of  green  crops  and  the 
frequent  growth  of  leguminous  crops  such  as  Clover  and 
!  tares.  Bonemeal,  which  is  slightly  cheaper  than  the  guano 
mentioned,  contains  less  ammonia,  rather  more  phosphates, 
but  no  potash,  and  is  dearer  when  valued  according  to  its 
constituents.  It  is  good  for  roots,  and  has  a  most  beneficial 
effect  on  Clover.  A  mixture  of  bonemeal  and  superphos¬ 
phate  is  excellent  for  common  Turnips,  and  as  its  effect  will 
nlso  be  seen  on  both  the  following  corn  crop  and  the  suc¬ 


ceeding  Clover,  there  should  be  no  doubt  about  its  cost 
being  w'ell  recouped. 

Superphosphate  alone  will  grow  good  Turnips,  but  its 
use  may  easily  be  overdone.  Fine  dry  condition  should 
always  be  insisted  on.  We  believe  much  harm  may  be  caused 
by  the  use  of  superphosphate  in  a  wet  and  somewhat  acid 
condition  immediately  after  it  has  been  manufactured. 
Some  firms  have  a  drying  apparatus  to  prevent  this,  and 
they  deserve  encouragement.  Super  guaranteed  26  per 
cent,  soluble  phosphate  is  worth  45s.  in  large,  and  47s.  6d. 
in  small  quantities  at  the  works.  Kainit  is  now  worth 
about  47s.  6d.  at  the  ports.  After  the  Baltic  is  open  in 
April  it  will  come  several  shillings  cheaper,  but  kainit 
applied  late  is  of  little  *use  for  this  season’s  crops.  One 
manure,  ammoniated  phosphate  by  name,  is  usually  very 
dear  for  the  constituents  it  contains,  the  fact  being  that  the 
manufacturer  charges  about  20s.  per  ton  for  mixing  two 
simple  substances,  viz.,  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate. 
The  farmer  will  find  it  cheaper  to  do  the  mixing  himself. 

There  are  several  qualities  of  basic  slag,  and  the  price 
varies  from  30s.,  or  a  little  over,  to  45s.  at  the  depots.  As 
a  rule  it  is  best  to  buy  from  the  nearest  depot  to  save  rail¬ 
way  carriage,  which  is  a  serious  item  in  the  purchase  of  low 
priced,  manures. 

We  have  used  basic  slag  for  several  purposes,  and  have 
found  it  most  useful  for  poor  or  coarse  grass  and  for  arable 
land  of  a  peaty  or  fenny  nature,  where  the  benefits  were 
very  marked.  An  old-fashioned  but  neglected  manure  is 
soot.  As  a  top-dressing  for  corn.  Cabbage,  or  Potatoes 
it  is  very  useful  if  it  can  be  bought  and  disti’ibuted  for  50s. 
per  ton  or  less.  Corn  crops  which  have  been  dressed  with 
soot  fill  the  ears  better  and  produce  bolder  grain  than  with 
any  other  form  of  top-dressing,  but  they  take  more  time  to 
ripen. 

In  mentioning  the  above  prices  we  refer  to  cash  or  very 
early  payments.  You  cannot  have  cheap  manure  as  well  as 
long  credit.  In  too  many  cases  farmers  do  not  pay  for  the 
manure  of  one  season  until  they  have  realised  the  crops  of 
the  succeeding  one,  and  they  have  to  pay  very  dearly  for 
this  credit,  besides  being  helpless  in  buying,  as  they  must 
go  to  the  old  firm. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Work  on  the  land  has  been  quite  out  of  the  question  for  the 
whole  of  the  past  week.  Water  is  vksible  on  every  hand,  and  as 
wet  snow  is  falling  as  we  write  there  is  little  prospect  of  imme¬ 
diate  improvement. 

We  have  cleared  all  the  manure  from  the  yards,  and  until 
more  is  made  there  is  no  more  work  to  be  found  there.  We 
have  a  big  heap  of  compost  which  we  intended  putting  on  grass 
if  there  should  be  a  sharp  frost.  We  may  lead  it  on  now  if  the 
grass  will  carry  the  loaded,  carts,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  cut 
the  turf  up  for  the  sake  of  putting  the  top-dressing  on. 

By  permission  of  the  highway  authorities  we  are  going  to 
plough  off  a  strip  of  sward  by  the  side  of  a  wide  highway,  and 
cart  the  turfy  loam  ploughed  up  into  a  field,  and  use  it  later  on 
for  the  formation  of  another  compost  heap.  This  roadside  loam 
contains  a  large  percentage  of  lime,  and  is  not  only  useful  for 
mixture  in  conipo.st,  but  as  a  direct  top-dressing  for  rough  grass. 
In  some  districts  much  good  would  be  done  to  the  roads  if  farmers 
would  plough  up  and  cart  away  .some  of  the  ridges  of  turf  which 
hinder  the  proper  drainage  of  surface  water. 

The  stoppage  of  all  land  work  has  turned  every  holder  of 
Potatoes  into  a  seller,  and  delivery  is  proceeding  at  such  a  rate 
that  visible.  Supplies  must  soon  be  exhausted.  Every  woman 
available  i.s  being  hunted  up  to  do  the  sorting,  and  are  being 
conveyed  miles  to  ■  their  work.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy 
supplies  the  trade  is -stiffening  again. 

The  same  may  be  .said  about  the  corn  trade.  .The  outbreak 
of  war  created  no  boom  in  wheat,  but  prices  have  been  quietly 
advancing,  and  other  articles"  have  ^advanced  in  sympathy  with 
it.  As  wc'  remarked  a  week  or  two  ago,  when  wheat  touches 
36s.  we  .shall  sell  out.  We  think  oats  are  worth  keeping;  they 
are  scarce,  and  there  must  be  a  great  demand  for  seed. 

W  eure  just  commencing  lambing,  and  hope  for  drier  weather, 
evGjx  if  it  be  colder.  Our  neighbours  who  have  a  number  of  early 
lambs  report  losses  from  swollen  joints.  This  is  caused  by  damp, 
cold,  and  lying  on  wet  ground.  Open  .shelters  are  irseful  for 
protfection  in  such  cases;  if  they  are  bedded  with  diy  straw  the 
lambs  will  generally  be  found  in  them.  Farmers  never  have  too 
many  huixlles.  If  you  look  round  a  farm  just  now  you  will 
scarcely  find  a  spare  one,  and  shepherds  often  complain  of  not 
having  sufficient.  Well  thatched  they  make  .splendid  roofs  either 
for  pens  or  .shelters,  and  fairly  good  ones  can  be  bought  for  Is.  6d. 
each. 
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WARES 


FLOWER  SEED  NOVELTIES  AND 
SPECIALITIES  FOR  1904. 

Barr's  Grand  “Ditton  Hill”  Strain  of  Dei- 

phinlums  . 1  8  &  2  6 

Barr's  Shirley  Poppy,  Extra  Selected  Strain  l  - 

Barr’s  Grand  Prize  Strain  of  Feathered 

Celosia,  ‘•Magnlflca” .  2  6 

Barrs  Grand  i\ew  East  Lothian  Stock, 

“Snowdrift”  . 16&26 

Barr’s  Beautiful  Star  Primula, “Rose  Brilliant”  16  &  2  6 

-  6  &  r- 

-  6  &  II- 

1  -  &  1  6 


ALPINE  OR  ROCK  PLANTS 

(GOLD  MEDAL). 

HERBACEOUS  BORDER  PLANTS. 

Immense  Collections,  embracing  all  the 
mo.st  recent  Novelties  and  Introdnctioas 
of  approved  merit. 

New  Water  Lilies. 


BOG  PLANTS.  BAMBOOS.  I  xif  gar%Itui[C. 

Begenias  Dahlias 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  3,  1901. 


(GOLD  MEDALt. 


(GOLD  MEDAL). 


1  6 

1 

1,6  A-  2  6 


Barr's  Giant  Fancy  Strain  of  Pansies 
Barr's  Giant  Mignonette,  Covent  Carden 

Favourite  ” . 

Barr's  White  Tree  Lupin,  “Snow  Queen’’  .. 

Barr’s  New  Hybrid  Everlasting  Peas 
Barr’s  “Ditton  Hill”  Strain  of  Single  Holly¬ 
hocks  . 

Barr’s  Grand  Prize  Strain  of  Double  Holly¬ 
hocks  . 

Barr’s  Long -Spurred  Columbines,  fpeciallv 
saved  at  “Ditton  Hill”  from  mostly  long'- 

spurred  varieties . 

Barr’s  Single  China  Aster  sinensis,  the  true 
original  type  from  China 

BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  FOR  1904 

contains  a  List  of  the  best  V egetables  and  I  he  most  beautiful 
Flowers  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical 
Hints,  invalnable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitor’. 

SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

BARR  &  SONS, 

ii,  12,  &  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London 

SEAKALE. 

Extra-extra  strong  for  forcing  ..  21/-  per  100 

Extra  strong  for  forcing  . .  14/-  to  18/-  per  100 
Strong  planting  ..  ..  7/6  to  10/G  per  100 

LILYWHITE,  extra  strong  for  forcing 

18/-  to  25/-  per  100 
LILYWHITE,  strong  planting 

10,'-  to  12/6  per  100 

ASPARAGUS. 

Extra  strong  for  forcing  . .  15  -  to  21/-  per  100 

DICKSONS  Nurseries,  CHESTER 


CLEMATIS  and  other  Climbers. 
ROSES  in  Pots. 

All  .Strong  Plant.s,  'True  to  Xame. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  FREE  BY  POST, 
rail  or  Write  for  it 


London  Show  Rooms— 
26,  YORK  ROAD, 

Nr.  Waterloo  Station. 


Nurseries— 

FELTHAM. 

MIDLL3iEX. 


Thomas  s.  ware 


(1902),  Ltd. 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON’S  BEGONIAS. 

Awarded  6  Gold  Medals,  1903.  List  Free.  Seed, 
double,  2/6  and  5/-  per  packet;  single,  I/-,  2/6  and  5,-.— 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath. 

T  AXTONS’  NOVELTIES  IN  VEGETABLE 

-I — i  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS.  —  New  fully  Illustrated 
Catalogue  Gratis. 

^  L.4XION  BROTHERS,  BEDFORD. 

Begonias  a  speciality. — Large,  erect- 

flowering  Singles,  12  for  2/3  ;  mo,  12/-.  Doubles  same 
juice  for  cash.  List  free.  — J.  WELLS,  Begonia  Nuiasry, 
Ryarsb,  Mailing,  Kent. 

Asparagus  plants.  Palmetto  and 

Connover’s  Colossal  ;  two  years  old,  well  rooted, 
2/6  per  100.  What  offers  for  large  quantities? 

'THOMAS  WOODCOCK,  Moss  End  Farm,  Ormskirk. 

Heating  apparatus  for  Greenhouses  and 

other  Buildings.  Catalogue  free  of  all  kinds  of  Hot 
water  Pipes,  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Boilers,  Radiators, 
Cisterns,  Pumps,  Baths,  &c.  — JONES  &  A'TTWOOD, 
Stourbridge. 

OAK  SHRUB-TUBS  and  WATER-BUTTS; 

IRON  TANKS  and  PUMP.S.— Half-tubs  from  1/ 
each;  244  gal.  Vats,  20/-  each;  378  gal.,  26/-.— DAVID 
ROBERTS  &  SON,  Cooperage,  Tottenham,  London. 


Purchase  Roses  from  a  Cold  Climate. 

COCKER’S/C^r 

FAMOUS 


Scotch  Grown 


AND 

Herbaceous 
Plants 


s> 


They 
thrive 
where 
others  fail. 


60  Gold 
Medals  Awarded. 

CATALOGUES  FREE. 


JAMES  COCKER  &  SONS, 


l^OTICE. — Don’t  Stake  joiir  Carnations  till 
you  have  seen  the  PATENT  IMPROVED  COIL 
STAKE.  No  tying  required;  st.akes  last  a  lifetime.  The 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  to  growers.  Only  wants  seeing. 
7/6  per  100;  simple  dozen,  1/-.  Carriage  Paid.  Cash  with 
order.— A.  POR’TER,  Stone  House,  Maidstone. 

Garden  nettings,  shadings, 

Tiffany,  Scrims.— RIGBV,  WAINWRIGIIT  &  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Neptune  Works,  Manchester.  Samples  on 
application. 

BENTLEY’S  VINE  BORDER  COMPOUND. 

For  making  new  and  renovating  old  borders.  Used 
by  most  leading  growers,  and  pronounced  unequalled. 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Works,  Barrow-on- 
Humber. 

TUINE  CULTURE  UNDER  GLASS.— 
V  By  J.  R.  Pearsox.  Piice  1 -,  post  free,  1/1. 

Offici ;  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  Prepared 
for- Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture:  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
sdch  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  i 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.'  ! 
4.pply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers —  i 

HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Leeds.  I 


Shows  and  Showing. 

tlie  yearly  increase  of  horti¬ 
cultural  societies  and  exhibitions 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  upward 
vrv  movement  in  the  tone  of  the 

exhibitions  held  by  them. 
Shows  and  showing  have  been  the 
means  of  developing  a  knowledge 
of,  and  love  for,  plants,  and  fruits,  and 
flowers  such  as  none  of  us  can  correctly 
[  estimate ;  and  we  have  very  prominent  evidence 
I  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  in  the  present 
I  success  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  fortnightly  exhibitions  have  been  the  great 
mainstay  of  that  body,  as  they  have  of  some 
j  kindred  societies  ;  but  on  the  other  band  the 
shows  have  been  disastrous  to  the  exchequer 
of  other  societies,  uotably  the  Royal  Horti- 
_  cultural  of  Ireland.  Imitation  of  the  methods 
j  employed  by  flourishing  bodies  does  not  always 
succeed.  Possibly  if  all  the  features  of  the 
'  unsuccessful  cases  were  impartially  investi- 
j  gated,  good  and  satisfactory  reasons  for  their 
unprosperous  condition  ^could  be  adduced. 
They  may  attempt  too  much  in  some  cases ; 
or  there  may  be  local  competition  in  place  of 
I  co-operation  ;  or  the  body  of  management  may 
not  be  suflBcieutly  tactful  or  of  notable  organ¬ 
ising  ability— all  of  which  things  detract.  More¬ 
over,  often  the  best  laid  schemes  do  not  always 
terminate  as  they  were  intended  to,  and  bad 
meteorological  conditions  for  one  or  two  days 
may  ruin  the  patient  work  of  mouths.  These 
cases  'VN’liere  this  occurs  are  especially  to  be 
regretted. 

But  shows  and  showing,  as  we  have  said, 
have  been  huge  factors  in  making  horticulture 
known  and  loved.  From  the  early  days  when 
the  Norwich  weavers  nursed  their  Tudps  to 
the  present  time,  when  a  dozen  flowers  claim 
a  society  each  to  their  credit,  the  work  has 
been  progressing.  In  an  admirable  paper  on 
this  subject  before  the  Scottish  Horticultural 


EEADERS  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
I’ablication,  officially  to  “  THS  EDITOR,’’  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  aud  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 


No.  1236.— VoL.  XLVIII.,  Third  Series, 
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Association,  Mr.  Robert  Service,  of  Dumfries,  fnrni.shes  sugges¬ 
tions  whicli  de.serve  consideration.  To  begin  with  the  village 
shows,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  good  that  Ims 
b(>en  done  by  them.  Like  a  network  they  now  spread,  and  are 
still  spreading,  over  the  entire  country.  Their  field  of  opera¬ 
tions  is  sufficiently  varied,  as  we  all  know,  and  not  all  of  their 
work  is  to  be  seen  on  the  show  tables.  One  of  the  most  bene- 
ficent  things  they  perform  is  the  inducing  of  competition  for 
the  be.st  kept  gardens  within  defined  districts.  We  have  all  seen 
the  village  kailyard  with  its  unkempt  hedges,  its  dishevelled 
Potato  patch,  its  disorderly  ranks  of  Cabbage  and  Greens,  its 
ill-bounded  and  weed-encumbered  paths,  converted  within  a 
season  or  two  into  areas  of  neatne.ss  and  cleanness,  with  crops 
of  vegetables  and  borders  of  plants  and  flowers  that  would  do 
no  discredit  to  the  best  iirofessionals. 

Nor  does  such  a  change  begin  and  end  with  the  garden, 
the  man  himself  has  improved  morally,  and  his  life  has  been 
brightened  and  sweetened,  his  table  comforts  are  higher  and 
more  varied,  the  artistic  effect  is  distinct  and  visible  within 
the  cottage,  wife  and  children  are  cleaner,  tidier,  their  aspira¬ 
tions  rising  towards  more  refinement.  So  with  the  next-door 
neighbour,  and  house  after  house  throughout  the  village  and 
vicinity  A  Avhole  community  has  been  elevated  and  improved 
by  simple,  easily  applied,  and  perfectly  natural  means.  Is  there 
not  a  pregnant  les.son  here  for  our  politicians  ?  Rural  depopu¬ 
lation  IS  a  pressing  problem  that  is  calling  loudly  for  solution, 
t  may  be  that  our  village  horticultural  .societies  can  show  us  one 
direction  in  which  practical  spade  work  will  lead  with  certainty 
to  good  results. 

At  the  same  time,  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  mii^ht 
use  their  influence  to  alter  the  monotony  and  stereotyped  dis- 
country  .shows  by  gradually  eliminating  and  suggesting 
iScbsir^^^n^^*  orthodox  Geranium  and  the  everlasting 
;  f.u'  ?  ^  flowers  that  fostered  our  first 

floiicultuial  afloctions,  yet  fresh  forms  are  desirable,  and  good 

of  Similarly,  amongst  the  exhibftors 

of  vegetables,  there  is  a  mo.st  formidable  amount  of  preiudice  in 
favour  of  mere  size  and  bigness  to  be  overcome,  ere  the  rural 

Sal  testl'‘''"' 

Take,  now.  County  .shows.  In  their  origin,  these  as  we 

«ocletiel*^^^rLdr^‘^‘Y'''l’  old ’florists’ 

societies.  Goodly  plants  grew  from  the  seed  sown  in  these 

rather  remote  days,  and  although  many  have  matured  and  died 

other, s  are  growing  still.  Not  so  extensive,  nor  so  wealthy  nor 

so  ambitious,  and  not  looniing  so  large  in  the  public  eye,  'Is  the 

^tional  shon.s  do,  yet  these  county  gatherings  are  doing  true 

+  «•  arises,  How  best  may  shows  in  general  maiu- 

tfZ  IZ  ^^^re  are  not  fvanrtng  sfins 

that  flower  shows  are  approaclung  something  of  a  crisi^  The 

ordinary,  average  .show  has  an  unmistakable  difficulty  in  drawino- 
the  necas,sary  flttendance,  and  means  will  have  to  be  sought  aid 
found  for  attracting  the  public  and  sustaining  theii  Serelt 
A  complaint  orie  often  hears  is  in  reference  to  wha“  Jhersuy 
Entbus^I^r  recurring  monotony  of  the  exhibition  tnble.s 

anrf  ^or  every  plant  and  flower  is  a  new 

and  distinct  individual  to  the  trained  eye. 

But  the  general  public  see  only  a  stand  of  Ro.ses  or  of 

Stionrof  r  irrt  of  Grapes.  They  are  obliv’ious  of 

gradations  of  quality  or  points  of  excellence,  or  the  reverse 

Ir  at  kast  them,’ 

Iloreciltmn  T  Pf  with  a  sense  of 

trkd  lub iecrt  ZZf  'fr  ^oipetitions  in  new  and  un- 

rearraSr  *  fet  I  '®  classes  might  at  least  be  varied  and 
Trv  nmf  ^  away  from  the  well-trodden  paths, 

nmve  the^Imisk  PP  .classe.s— make  a  new  departure,  and  P  re- 
Iftli  year.  ^'eanness  at  sight  of  the  .same  things  year 

Another  practical  consideration  for  the  improvement  of 
our  shows  IS  the  proper  choice  of  judges.  On  thk  dPends 
much  more  than  is  imagined.  A  very  special  aptitude  Ion?  and 
VI  a  experience,  a  really  judicial  mind  (which  is  not  a  common 

StSTii  hv  I  of  our  .show  judges,  and  should  be 

4  ft  eel  on  by  all  societies  from  their  managing  committees 

ventollPPl^’^”  ^  all  young  and  untried  judges  should  be  pre- 
^  1-1  ^fPeriinenting  upon  the  exhibits  of  innocent  coin- 
tribunal  fflcniselves  been  judged  by  some  supreme 

Imrp  T+’o  p  ^ot  fle  a  good  and  de.sirable  system  to 

bl  fuclgS?^^*'^^  competence  issued  to  all  men  who ‘aspire  to 


GRASS  V.  TILLAGE  ORCHARDS.— This  subject  was  dis 

Mr'^'r  V'’ m  Chester  Paxton  Society  on  February  20,  ^by 

erlwin;xr;,  tlrcw  attention  to  the  disadvantage  of 

growing  young  fruit  trees  in  grass.  ° 


Cultural  Notes:  Dandrobiums. 

The  pruning  of  Denclrobiums  and  other  orchids  was  a  good 
deal  written  about  a  few  years  ago,  and  various  opinions  given 
as  to  its  effectiveness.  Soane  cultivators  went  so  far  with  many 
species  that  they  cut  off  evei'jdhing  in  the  way  of  stems,  simply 
leaving  the  basal  eyes  to  shoot,  treating  them,  in  short,  like  a 
herbaceous  plant  in  the  open  border.  Manifestly  this  must  be 
quite  unfair  to  the  plant.  Take  D.  nobile,  for  instance,  is  one  of 
the  worst  sufferers  at  the  hands  of  the  pruner.  The  stemk 
of  this  species  contain  all  the  necessary  nutriment  to  nourish 
the  young  shoots  that  occur  at  the  base  of  each,  and  it  surely 
must  tend  to  weaken  these  if  the  .stems  are  removed. 

Rational  pruning  would  consist  of  removing  all  old  and 
decayed  stems;  those  that  are  shrivelled  and  any  that  by  their 
position  would  retard  the  progress  of  the  young  shoots.  E.spe- 
cially  neces.sary  are  the  latter  with  such  plants  as  Odonto- 
glossum  grande,  that  sivell  considerably  at  the  base  rather  than 
elongate.  But  in  this  case  removal  of  the  bulb  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  young  growth  would  not  do  at  all,  as  decay  may  set 
in  and  ruin  the  latter ;  but  any  from  farther  back  on  the 
rhizome  may  be  taken,  and  as  the  new  p.seudo-bulb  develops 
it  will  elbow  the  other  array  to  make  room  for  it.self. 

For  propagating  purjioses  it  is  often  necessary  to  remove 
.stems  of  the  class  of  Dendrobiums  alluded  to  above.  Any  that 
have  recently  flowered,  but  that  are  not  shrivelled,  may  be  taken 
off  and  laid  out  on  pans, or  boxes  of  moss.  The.se  soon  break  into 
growth  at  the  nodes,  the  resultant  stems  making  nice  little 
plants  by  the  end  of  the  season,  rvhen  they  may  be  separately 
potted  or  massed  several  together  to  make  larger  specimens. 
D.  nobile,  D.  Bensonim,  D.  Devonianum,  D.  Pierardi,  D.  macro- 
phyllum,  and  D.  primulinum  are  a  few  only  that  I -have  been 
very  successful  with  in  this  way,  but  there  are  many  others, 
especially  the  nobile  hybrids,  that  may  just  as  ea.sily  be  pro¬ 
pagated. 

Plants  obtained  this  way  are  far  more  healthy  and  vigorous, 
as  a  rule,  than  are  others  produced  by  division  of  the  old  speci¬ 
mens,  and  they  soon  make  fine  plants.  It  may  be  recommended, 
then,  to  anyone  having  a  small  stock  only  of  a  rose  variety,  or 
hybrid,  as  a  means  of  rapidly  increasing  it,  while  an  old  or 
diseased  lot  may  be  thrown  away  and  entirely  replaced  by  these 
healthy  youngsters  in  a  very  few  years.  Thus  far  pruning  is 
right,  and  essential  to  the  health  of  the  plants;  but  beyond 
it  is  not  wise  to  go,  especially  by  amateur  cultivators,  who 
should  learn  to  cultivate  them  properly  before  rushing  to  rash 
and  possibly  fatal  experiments. — H.  R.  R. 

Orchids  and  Leaf  Mould. 

Pointing  to  a  plant  of  Odontoglossiim  crispum  on  his  exhibit 
at  the  recent  Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.,  Mr.  S.  White- 
legg,  of  The  Grange,  Southgate,  said,  “Look  at  those  flowers;  ■ 
they  are  entirely  flushed  with  red.  That  iilant  used  to  be 
grown  in  peat  and  sphagnum,  and  produced  beautifully  spotted  ■ 
crispiims,  but  having  shifted  it  into  leaf  mould,  you  see  the 
result.”  One  had  to  admit  that  the  precious  “  spotted 
crispums  ”  were  not  there,  but  only  a  very  ordinary  red- 
flowered  form.  The  inflorescence  was  undoubtedly  strong;  but 
that  was  no  compen.sation. 

The  editor  of  “  American  Gardening,”  in  the  issue  for 
February  13,  asks,  “Is  leaf  mould  a  proper  .soil  for  orchids?  ” 
He  continues :  This  question  is  one  of  the  most  real  before  the 
horticultural  world  to-day ;  but,  despite  the  attention  given, 
we  are  apparently  as  far  as  ever  from  a  real  solution.  Before 
a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York  two  skilful 
orchid  growers  stated  views  seemingly  diametrically  opposed. 
On  the  one  hand  it  was  told  that  the  domestic  leaf  mould  was 
not  .so  porous  as  that  known  as  Belgian,  and  on  which  the 
European  groivers  l  elied  ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  remedy  this  ,, 
condition  by  adding  sand  and  charcoal,  which,  of  course, 
provides  drainage.  It  was  argued  that  the  roots  of  orchids 
growing  in  leaf  mould  will  decay  as  the  leaf  .soil  itself  rots.  Are  • 
the.se  two  growers  so  very  far  apart  in  their  ideas?  It  may 
certainly  be  conceded  that  in  their  native  haunts  the  epiphytal 
orchids  will  be  found  with  various  dead  and  dying  leaves,  bits 
of  woody  twigs,  Ac.,  about  their  roots;  but  that  this  is  to  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  leaf  mould  dug  from  the  ground  is 
demanded  by  the  orchid  seems  to  ns  to  be  assuming  altogether 
too  much.  Debris  of  one  sort  and  another  will  naturally  collect 
about  the  roots  in  a  .state  of  Nature  ;  its  presence  is  accidental 
and  its  service,  if  any,  but  very  slight. 

Some  remarkable  successes  with  leaf  mould  are  reported  by 
European  growers;  so  far  our  cultivators  have  not  found  any 
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special  merit  in  the  use  of  the  article.  It  is  possible  that  the 
conditions  of  culture  on  the  different  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  different  methods  of  watering  which  are  followed  on 
account  of  different  climatic  conditions,  will  account  for  these 
var5'ing  reports.  On  the  admission  of  those  who  advocate  the 
use  of  leaf  mould  here,  drainage  has  to  be  specially  provided  for 
and  even  sterilising  by  steam.  From  a  purely  practical  stand¬ 
point,  therefore,  is  the  game  worth  tlie  candle?  Is  there  any 
necessity  of  making  a  new  orchid  culture  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  saying  that  we  can  grow  orchids  in  leaf  mould? 


Novelties  and  Rarities. 


Coloured  Freesias. 

Freesia  Armstrongi  (mauve  pink),  and  F.  kewensis  (lilac 
pink  with  light  orange  yellow  tube),  are  flowering  in  the  Cape 
House,  Kew.  The  latter  is  a  hybrid. 

Metrostigma  axillaris. 

This  has  foliage  and  habit  like  a  Gardenia,  and  its  clusters 
of  fragrant  white  flowers  remind  one  of  Orange  blossom.  Plants 
of  it  are  in  the  warm  Begonia  house  at  Kew. 

Episcia  cupreata. 

This  is  an  ornamental-leaved  plant  of  pendant  growth, 
grown  in  oaskets  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  The  nearly  orbicular, 
deeply  ribbed  succulent  foliage  has  a  beautiful  rose-metallic 


Cypripedium  Thompsoni. 


This  beautiful  Cypripedium  is  the  result  of  crossing 
C.  villosum  with  C.  calypso.  The  dorsal  sepal  which 
recurves  towards  the  base  has  a  background  of  white 
suffused  with  purple,  with  a  darker  purple  central  line 
running  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  the  measurement 
being  2|in  across  the  broadest  part.  The  petals,  which  are  of 
a  greenish-brown,  measure  5|in  from  tip  to  tip.  The  pouch 
is  of  the  same  colour.  On  the  whole,  tlie  flower  is  well  balanced, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  hybrids  yet  raised.  The  cultural  details 
are  the  same  as  above  mentioned. — W.  H.  P. 


Botanising  in  Kashmir. — Kashmir  is  situated  in  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  Himalaya,  with  Afghanistan  to  the  west, 
Turke.stan  on  the  north,  and  Tibet  to  the  south-east.  Travellers 
on  entering  the  land  are  reciuired  to  pay  a  toll.  There  is 
nothing  tropical  about  the  vegetation  of  Kashmir.  The  forests 
produced  a  variety  of  timber,  including  the  Maple,  the  Poplar, 
the  Willow,  the  Elm,  the  Indian  Horse  Chestnut,  the  Himalayan 
Blue  Pine,  the  Himalayan  Silver  Fir,  and  others.  Thorny 
shrubs  occupied  greater  prominence  than  in  Britain.  Kashmir 
did  not  receive  the  monsoon  rains  of  India,  but  it  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  rainfall  all  the  year  round.  In  describing  the  country 
a  former  commissioner  had  said  that  looking  to  the  north  one 
saw  a  sea  of  mountains,  broken  into  white  crested  waves, 
hastening  in  wild  confusion  to  the  great  promontory.  In 
order  to  botanise  in  the  high  ground  it  was  necessary  to  camp 
out,  but  if  any  length  of  time  was  spent  in  the  valleys  boating 
was  very  preferable  to  camping. 


Cypripedium  aureum  virginale. 


Cypripedium  Culture. — Cypripedium  aureum  virginale  is  a 
cross  between  C.  Leeannm  and  C.  villosum,  and  consequently 
a  Cypripedium  of  fairly  easy  culture.  It  flowered  at  Chardwar 
last  year,  but  the  flowers  were  not  so  large  as  the  one  figured 
owing  to  lack  of  vigour.  To  get  large  flowers  on  Cypripediums 
it  is  necessary  to  get  fine  healthy  foliage,  and  this 
can  only  be  got  by  constant  attention  to  the  root 
action.  In  my  opinion,  an  ideal  compost  for  Cypri¬ 
pediums,  except  perhaps  the  niveum,  hellatulum;,^  and 
Godefroyse  section,  is  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sphagnum  moss  freely  intermixed  with  finely  broken 
crocks  and  coarse  silver  sand.  When  repotting  I 
always  have  a  pot  of  each  of  the  above  by  1113^  side, 
and  mix  this  with  the  compost  as  I  pot  the  plants. 

Water  should  he  given  sparingly  to  newl3’-potted 
Cypripediums  until  the  roots  have  found  their  way  into 
the  new  soil.  At  this  period  the  moss  ivill  often  look 
dry  on  the  top,  while  underneath  the  compost  will 
contain  enough  moisture  to  last  the  plant  for  probably 
two  days,  and  if  watered  injudiciously  the  loss  of  roots 
will  be  the  result ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  plants  must 
never  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry. 

.The  temperature  should  never  get  below  GOdeg  F. 
by  night,  and  should  lie  kept  as  near  Codeg  F.  by  day 
as  po.ssible  with  artificial  heat,  allowing  a  rise  of  5deg 
sun  heat.  Ventilation  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

Our  bottom  ventilators,  which  are  close  to  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  are  never  absolutely  closed,  but  air  is 
admitted  more  freely  when  opportunity  affords  ;  even 
at  this  time  of  the  3mar  I  admit  air  by  the  top  venti¬ 
lators  when  the  conditions  outside  are  favourable, 
taking  care_  to  avoid  cold  draughts,  as  this  is  one  of 
the  greatest  enemies  to  orchid  culture. 

C.vpripediums  are  undoubtedly  moisture-loving 
plants,  and  frequent  syringing  between  the  pots  is 
very  necessary.  At  this  time  of  the  year  perhaps 
twice  a  da3"  will  suffice,  but  this  depends  upon  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  house  in  which  the  plants  are  growing. 

If  the  atmosphere  is  kept  too  dry  thrip  and  red  spider 
will  soon  attack  the  plants,  and  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage.  This,  however,  can  easily  he  avoided  1)3’ 
carr3’ing  out  the  above  directions  and  fumigating  at 
lea.st  once  a  fortnight  with  XL  All  vaporiser. — 

W.  H.  Page. 


Cypripedium  aureum  Virginale. 


lustre  over  the  brownish-green  body  colour.  The  plant  is 
gesneraceous,  and  enjo3^s  heat,  moisture,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
shade. 

A  New  Acalypha. 

Acalypha  Hamiltoniana  (Chantrier,  1903)  is  a  very  beautifid 
foliage  plant,  seemingly  new  to  our  gardens.  A  single  plant 
in  an  Sin  pot  i.s  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  It  has  an  erect,  woody 
stem,  with  lateral  branches  bearing  abundance  of  half-drooping 
leaves.  These  are  of  variou.?  shapes  and  sizes,  according  to 
their  position  at  the  apex,  or  lower  on  the  branches.  Some  aro 
long  and  narrow  (lin  broad),  but  the  fully  developed  ones  are 
generally  of  the  Acalypha  shape  (A.  musaica,  say),  but  with 
greatly  drawn  out  (acuminate)  apices.  The  body  of  the  leaves 
is  smooth,  and  of  a  moderately  light  green  colour;  but  the 
edges  are  pale  creamy  yellow.  I  he  edges  bear  characteristic, 
fairly  regular  rows  of  obtuse,  tooth-like  growths.  The.se  are  all 
yellow,  and  together  with  the  graceful,  slightly  drooping  habit 
combine  to  constitute  one  of  the  finest  new  additions  to  tlie' 
tropical  plants  of  our  gardens. 

Three  New  Shasta  Daisies. 

Luther  Burbank,  Santa  Bosa,  Cal.,  is  offering  this  year 
three  new  Shasta  Daisies,  named  respectively  Alaska,  Califoinia, 
and  Westralia.  These  are  selections  of  the  original  Shasta, 
combining  all  the  good  characteristics  of  that  popular  plant  with 
iiicreased'’vigour  and  perpetual  blooming  qualities. 
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Horticultural  Education  in  Yorkshire. 


is  now  abont  ten  years  >ince  rlie  Kast,  North,  and  West 
felw  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  in  conjunction  with  the  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds,  organised  instruction  in  horticulture,  and 
the  work  during  that  time  has  steadily  developed.  At 
present  there  are  three  instructors  working  under  the  direction 
of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  College,  viz.,  Mr.  Thos. 
Redington,  Mr.  Alfred  Gant,  and  Mr.  Frank  Redington.  The 
instruction  has  taken  the  form  during  the  winter  months  of 
courses  of  lectures,  these  extending  to  about  five  lectures  each  ; 
and  it  has  thus  been  possible  to  visit  a  large  number  of  centres 
in  all  three  Ridings. 

The  value  of  practical  instruction  was  not  lost  sight  of,  and 
during  the  summer  demonstrations  in  orchards  and  private 
gardens  were  arranged.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  more 
thorough  work  could  be  done  on  a  piece  of  ground  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  instructors,  and  provision  was  made  for  this 
wherever  possible.  Classes  in  horticulture  were  being  conducted 
in  various  evening  schools  in  Yorkshire,  and  it  seemed  desirable 
that  students  .should  also  receive  instruction  in  practical  garden¬ 
ing  work.  A  start  was  made  by  the  establishment  of  a  ferv 
gardens  in  connection  Avith  these  er-ening  classes,  Avhereby  it 
Avas  possible  for  the  pupils  to  commence  Avork  in  the  very  earl.v 
spring  and  to  continue  the  Avork  until  the  crops  Avere  taken  off 
the  ground.  The  teacher  of  the  eA’ening  class  AA'as  re.spon.sible, 
under  the  direction  of  the  instructors  in  horticulture,  for  the 
Avork  being  carried  out  by  the  pupils  in  the  garden.  The  ground 
selected  is  of  a  size  that  permits  of  2.5  students  each  having  a 
plot  extending  to  about  oO  square  yards.  The  pupil  is  provided, 
at  the  expense  of  the  County  Council,  Avith  tools  and  manure, 
and  also  with  seeds  and  plants  that  should  be  found  in  every 
kitchen  garden.  All  the  Avork,  such  as  digging,  weeding,  soAving 
of  .seeds,  itc.,  has  to  be  done  by  the  pupil  himself,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  Avhatever  is  produced  on  the  plot.  In  this  Avay  there 
is  a  decided  incentive  to  make  the  best  of  the  opportunities,  and 
a  healthy  rivalry  is  stimulated  amongst  the  pupils  in  each  garden. 
No  student  is  admitted  beloAv  the  age  of  thirteen,  but  there  is 
no  maximum  age  limit,  the  only  other  condition  being  that  the 
student  attends  the  theoretical  class  in  horticulture  held  during 
the  Avinter  CA-enings. 

Arrangements  for  each  pupil  are  made  to  continue  the  prac¬ 
tical  Avork  in  the  garden  for  three  seasons,  at  the  end  of  Avhich 
time  he  has  to  make  room  for  neAv  pupils.  Through  liaAung  taken 
part  for  three  years  in  practical  gardening  Avork  he  is  in  a  po.sition 
to  take  an  allotment  or  a  garden  and  AAmrk  it  Avith  a  good  promise 
of  succe.ss.  It  is  not  the  intention,  of  course,  to  turn  out  gar¬ 
deners  in  the  full  sense  of  the  AA'ord,  although  some  folloAv  the 
occupation  of  gardening  and  haA'e  proA’ed  themsehms  A'ery 
capable  gardeners  indeed.  The  A’alue,  both  physically  and  men¬ 
tally,  to  young  lads  of  such  a  training  cannot  be  OA'er-estimated, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  those  Avho  are  engaged  in  mills, 
factories,  and  mines.  As  a  rule  the  lads  take  great  interest  in 
the  Avork ;  they  become  keen  obserAmrs,  and  the  improA’ement 
in  health  and  manners  is  often  very  marked. 

In  addition  to  the  scheme  in  connection  Avith  evening  school 
classes  in  horticulture,  another  branch  of  practical  Avork  Avas 
initiated  in  connection  Avith  allotments,  Avhereby  a  lAortion  of  the 
allotment  Avas  set  aside  to  be  Avorked  in  accordance  Avith  the 
recommendations  of  the  instructors.  This  scheme  permitted  of 
adults  taking  part  in  the  Avork,  and  has  been  most  valuable, 
especially  AAliere  ncAv  land  has  been  acquired  for  allotments,  or 
even  where  interest  in  existing  allotments  has  been  on  the  Avane. 
The  seeds  and  manures  are  supplied  b.y  the  County  Council  on 
condition  that  the  plot  is  Avorked  strictly  in  accordance  Avith 
instructions,  and  the  produce,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  gardens, 
is  the  property  of  those  members  Avho  actuall.y  do  the  Avork. 

In  order  to  properly  carry  out  the  aboA’e  schemes,  Avhich,  as 
Avill  be  seen,  entail  careful  supervision  and  instruction,  it  Avas 
soon  apparent  that  the  teachers  of  theoretical  instruction  in 
the  evening  schools  should  themseh'es  hav’e  undergone  .some 
training  in  both  theoretical  and  practical  horticulture.  A 
summer  holiday  course  was  organised,  but  it  Avas  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  same  interest  coidd  be  shoAvn  in  the  Avork  at 
a  time  Avhen  the  teacher  ought  really  to  be  recuperating  for  his 
general  .school  Avork  ;  and  although  the  results  Avere  fairly  satis- 
factor,y,  it  Avas  still  felt  that  there  Avas  room  for  more  thorough 
instruction.  Accordingly  the  County  Councils  provided  facilities 
for  teachers  to  attend  Saturday  classes  at  the  Educational  Faimi 
at  Garforth,  near  Leeds.  It  is  only  pos.sible  in  these  classes  to 
deal  Avith  the  subject  of  horticulture  and  experimental  plant 
ph,ysiolog.y.  The  teachers  haA'e  practically  to  give  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  Saturday  Avhen  attending  these  tAvo  clas.ses,  and  to 
make  the  course  as  complete  as  possible  the  Avork  is  extended 
over  tAvo  years. 

The  AA’ork,  as  a  rule,  begins  in  October  and  ends  in  the  folloAA'- 
ing  June,  so  that  the  members  take  part  in  the  chief  practical 
operations  connected  Avith  the  cultir'ation  of  ordinary  garden 
A'ogetables.  The  practical  iii'-truction  is  giA'en  in  the  garden  cA 


the  farm,  and  the  teachers  are  responsible  for  a  plot  of  ground. 
Mr.  Thos.  Redington  takes  the  subject  of  horticulture  (theoreti¬ 
cal  and  practical),  and  Air.  Norman  Walker  conducts  the  class 
in  experimental  plant  phy.siology.  The  Avork  in  this  latter  class 
is  again  of  an  entirely  practical  character,  and  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  horticulture.  These  classes  have 
now  been  conducted  for  three  years,  and  there  is  cA'cry  reason 
to  be  satisfied  A\ith  the  scheme,  Avhich  enables  a  number  of 
teachers  to  receive  instruction  that  is  more  thorough  in  its 
nature  than  in  any  course  previously  attempted. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  from  a  ijliotograph  of  the 
instructors  and  members  of  the  class  that  is  being  held  during  the 
present  session.  Mr.  Thoma.s  Redington  is  the  centre  figurj 
in  the  front  roAv,  ]Mr.  Norman  Walker  is  on  the  right  hand, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Redington  (assistant  in  practical  horticulture) 
is  on  the  left.  All  of  tho.se  standin.g  ai’e  students  of  the  Saturday 
class  mentioned  in  the  notes. 

- - <•€»•» - 

Streptosolen  Jaiesoni  for  linter  Flowering. 

The  floriferousness  of  this  greenhouse  shimb  has  prompted  me 
to  remark  upon  its  qualities  as  a  Avinter-floAvering  plant.  It  is 
familiar  to  most  of  us  as  a  rampant  groAving  subject,  as  a  rule, 
planted  out  in  a  border  at  the  base  of  a  greenhouse  Avail  or 
partition,  Avhere  its  loo.se  groAving  habits  specially  recommend 
it  for  covering  anything  of  that  character.  Sometimes  a  Avell- 
groAvn  plant  is  observed  hiding  an  unsightly  pillar,  or  better  still, 
tied  neatly  to  a  Avire  trellis;  Avhichever  of  these  purpose.s  it  is 
intended  for.  it  generally  succeeds  Avith  but  feAv  cultural  require¬ 
ments  to  give  a  Avealth  of  its  magnificent  orange-coloured  blos.som. 

I  have  before  me  a  batch  of  plants  groAvn  from  cuttings 
inserted  last  March.  They  readily  root,  consequently  timely 
potting  is  nece.ssary  to  suitably  sized  pots.  It  Avill  be  found  a 
great  gain  to  finally  pot  them  into  bin  or  7in  pots.  This  .seiwes 
the  purpose  of  convenience  Avhere  space  has  to  be  considered, 
also  to  some  degree  a  too  exuberant  groAvth  is  arrested.  The 
plants  after  being  jiAdiciously  hardened  off  in  their  earlier  stages 
of  groAAth,  and  having  received  their  final  potting,  may  be 
groAvn  throughout  the  summer,  plunged  in  a  bed  of  ashes,  placed 
upon  a  firm  bottom,  and  exposed  to  direct  sunlight. 

The  roots  being  someAvhat  curbed  in  the  pots  I  have  mentioned 
for  this  subject,  also  a  naturally  gross  rooting  plant,  copious 
AA'aterings  are  essential  of  liquid  manure  applied  at  intervals 
throughout  the  summer  months.  Taao  evils  to  be  aA'oided  are 
overdryness  and  attacks  of  red  spider,  Avhich  are  sure  to  result 
in  the  leaf  falling  prematurely,  consequently  causing  an  un¬ 
sightly.  leggy  appearance.  During  September  the  plants  may 
be  housed  in  a  temperature  not  falling  loAver  than  oSdeg  at  night. 
This  Avill  enable  the  floAver  trusses  to  develop  and  expand  freely. 
These  cannot  fail  to  be  admired  by  everyone  for  their  attractive 
brightness  tliroughout  the  Avinter  months.— F.  AY.  G. 


Tropical  Plants, 

{Continued  from  page  140.') 

Tuaileus  and  Climbers. — Permanent  occupants  of  our  plant 
stoves,  in  the  Avay  of  trailers  and  climbers,  are  a  poAver  in  them¬ 
selves  to  make  a  house  attractive.  We  Avant,  in  fact,  to  utilise 
every  inch  of  available  space  Avhether  overhead  or  underneath 
Avith  the  aboA'e  object  in  vieAv,  although  never  losing  sight  of  the 
evil  of  OA'ercroAvding  or  unduly  darkening  the  roof. 

In  mo.st  cases,  hoAveAmr,  the  floor  (Avalk)  space  give.s  a 
corresponding  vacancy'  overhead  for  the  disposal  of  trailers  on 
Avires,  and  this  position  also  facilitates  the  necessary  tying  and 
training  Avitlmut  directly  interfering  Avith  the  legitimate  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  house.  Amongst  the  many  fine  plants  suitable  for 
this  four  only  Avill  be  mentioned,  these  being,  in  our  opinion, 
practically  indispensable.  The  first  is  Allamanda  Hendersoni, 
the  next  Bougainvillea  glabra  ;  and  as  these  tAvo  noble  floAvering 
plants  deserve  not  only  the  best  treatment  Ave  can  give  them, 
but  as  much  license  as  possible  in  their  free-habited  growth,  the 
higher  portions  of  the  roof  may  be  devoted  to  them  by  .straining 
horizontal  Avires  underneath  it  for  their  .support.  In  no  ca,se, 
hoAvever,  should  this  necessitate  the  groAvths  being  croAvded 
against  the  glass;  indeed,  if  the  height  of  the  plant  stove  per¬ 
mits,  the  supporting  Avires  may  be  kept  2ft  or  3ft  beloAv  it. 
Neither  .should  Avorking  head  room  be  so  restricted  as  to  lob  these 
elegant  trailers  of  their  beauty  by  having  to  keep  them  tied  up 
in  prim  uniformity. 

To  do  both  the  Allamanda  and  Bougainvillea  justice,  planting 
out  Avhere  possible  .should  be  resorted  to,  and  main  stems  carried 
up  a  pillar  from  Avhence  groAvths  may  be  diffused  as  far  as  space 
provides.  Our  ([uartette  of  climbers  is  made  up  Avith  istephanotis 
flerihunda  and  Passiflora  kermesina.  neither  of  these  requiring  so 
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much  head  room  as  the  former.  Witli  the  Stephauotis  we  would 
insist  that  it  should  hold  a  roof  position  immediately  over  one  of 
the  paths  to  facilitate  frequent  examination  as  a  preventive  to 
mealy  bug  gaining  a  hold.  As,  by  the  way,  mealy  bug  is  the 
greatest  pest  the  tropical  plantsman  has  to  contend  with,  special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  it  in  due  course.  The  true  Elvaston 
variety  of  Stephauotis  is  so  infinitely  superior  to  the  older  form, 
that  the  wisdom  of  obtaining  it  is  obvious. 

Passiflora  kermesina  we  regard  as  the  gem  par  excellence  of 
the  great  Passionflower  family.  This  beautiful  species  loves 
bottom  heat  and  high  tropical  treatment,  and  we  find  it  best  to 
renew  the  plants  by  propagation  at  least  every  second  year. 
Given  the  conditions  it  loves,  a  spring-struck  plant  is  able  to 
stretch  along  a  wire  20ft  or  30ft  in  a  season,  and  when  clothed 
with  laterals  depending  from  the  main  stems,  and  furnished  with 
its  unique  crimson  blossoms  not  much  larger  than  a  shilling,  it  is 
a  beautiful  object,  and  one  deserving  the  highest  meed  of  praise. 

Treathent. — The  above  overhead  subjects  may  now  receive 
their  annual  pruning,  which  consists  of  thinning  out  weakly 


to  a  warm,  damp  wall,  is  a  singularly  handsome  foliage  plant 
which  might  be  oftener  seen.  Cissus  discolor,  too,  if  introduced 
to  the  foot  of  the  wall  with  the  creeping  Fig,  will  eventually 
amalgamate  with  it  by  finding  a  foothold  for  its  rooted  joints  iii 
ever\'  crevice. 

An  end  wall  often  gives  more  scope  for  stronger  grower's. 
Possibly  some  rough  rockwork  can  be  made  to  give  pocket  space 
for  Rex  Begonias,  whilst  from  the  top,  given  a  suitable  cavity  to 
accommodate  it.  Asparagus  Sprengeri  loves  to  hang  in  graceful 
sprays,  depending,  may  be,  Gft  or  7ft  in  length.  Last,  not 
least,  is  a  plant  which,  in  the  high  tropical  tone  investing  it,  has 
peculiar  claims  upon  us.  This  is  that  singular  and  handsome 
Aroid.  Monstera  deliciosa.  Some  who  know  it — there  are  many 
of  the  rising  generation  who  do  not^ — may,  of  course,  summarily 
dispose  of  its  claims  in  saying  “No  room.”  To  this  there  is  only 
one  answer,  viz.,  “That’s  a  pity.” 

Floor  Space. — We  strongly  advocate  the  Introduction  into 
the  plant  stove  of  plenty  of  boulders  or  rough  rocks;  these  may 
be  made  to  outline  the  walks,  as  well  as  being  disposed  under  the 


Teachers’  Saturday  Class  for  Horticulture.  (See  text  page  180). 


growths  and  pruning  back  the  stronger  laterals  to  within  a  few 
eyes  of  the  main  stems.  A  washing  given  with  a  soft  painter’s 
brush  and  half-a-irint  of  Fir  tree  oil  to  a  gallon  of  warm  water 
puts  things  in  order  for  a  clean  start.  Whether  the  above  are 
planted  out  or  have  of  necessity  to  be  confined  to  tubs,  boxes,  or 
pots,  a  top-dressing  of  fresh  soil  in  which  a  few  handfuls  of  Clay’s 
fertiliser  have  been  incorporated  will  be  of  di.stinct  benefit,  and 
do  much  to  promote  that  healthy  growth  which  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  cleanliness. 

Dead  Walls. — With  a  back  wall,  as  provided  by  a  lean-to 
structure,  or  a  hip  span  formation,  or  with  a  dead  end  wall,  we 
have  grand  opportunities  for  displaying  a  bit  of  natural  tropical 
work  that  no  other  style  of  house  gives.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  limited  room,  so  far  as  the  back  wall  is  concerned,  will 
allow'  for  little  more  than  draping  it  with  suitable  plant.s.  Ficus 
repens,  of  course,  is  a  draper  that  gardeners  naturally  fly  to,  as 
it  holds  the  same  position  in  our  houses  that  the  Ivy  does  outside 
in  charitably  clothing  the  naked;  but,  although  it.s  usefulness 
for  furnishing  decorative  sprays  gives  it  another  claim  to  the 
position,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  monopolise  the  chosen 
spot.  u®schynanthus  Lobbi  and  rE.  fulgens  are  beautiful  flower¬ 
ing  trailers  which  )nay  be  planted  in  conjunction  with  it,  and 
Pothos  argyrea,  which  clingeth  even  c'cser  than  its  brother  Ficus 


stages.  With  the  addition  of  some  old  potting  soil  woriced  in 
between  the  stones,  an  admirable  groundwork  is  provided  for  the 
planting  out  of  Rex  Begonias,  Panicum,  Fittonias,  Selaginellas, 
and  ferns.  The  arching,  bright  green  plaited  leaves  of  Patiicum 
plicatum  here,  too,  commends  itself  for  notice,  as  well  as  being 
useful  for  cutting. 

St.\ging. — The  hideous  step-ladder  arrangements,  which 
seemed  especially  designed  for  showing  off  the  pots,  are  now 
happily  all  but  obsolete  ;  flat  tabling  on  which  the  plants  can  be. 
if  necessary,  elevated  on  inverted  pots  having  taken  their  place. 
This  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  draping  the  edges  of  the  staging 
with  Panicum  variegatum,  Ficus  minimus,  Pilea  mu.scosa,  and 
other  modest  plants,  which  (luickly  furnish  the  position  if  afforded 
a  foothold  by  some  clean  gravel  and  fresh  moss  interlining  the 
edging  of  virgin  cork.  As  a  rule  these  edgings  will  repay  the 
trouble  of  an  annual  replanting,  and  now  is  the  time  to  do  it 
The  modus  operand!  merely  consists  of  little  bunches  of  cuttings 
tightly  rolled  in  fresh  moss  being  w'edged  firmly  in  the  interstices 
of  the  cork  bark,  or  disposed  along  its  inner  edge  where  the 
gravel  can  be  made  to  hold  them  in  position  until  rooted,  which, 
if  kept  moistened  with  a  can  and  rose,  is  but  a  matter  of  two  or 
three  weeks. ---A.  N.  Oldhead. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Horticultural  Club. 

The  next  house  dinner  of  the  club  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
March  8,  at  6  p.m.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor.  The  Rev.  Professor 
Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  has  kindly  promised  to  read 
a  paper  entitled,  “  The  Objects  of  Botanising  Excursions.” 

March  7,  1804 - March  7,  1904 

Next  Monday  marks  the  completion  of  the  100th  year  of 
the  existence  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  We  all  hope 
that  it  may  live  till  the  second  hundred  is  recorded,  and  carry 
all  the  while  as  bright  a  history  of  accomplishments  as  in  the 
century  that  has  gone. 

English  Medal  for  Nova  Scotia  Fruit. 

The  Agent-General  for  Nova  Scotia  informs  us  that  the 
Crystal  Palace  authorities  have  presented  a  special  commemora¬ 
tive  medal  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Government  for  the  splendid 
exhibit  of  dessert,  cooking,  and  cider  Apples  which  have  been 
displayed  by  the  Fruit  Growers’  Association  in  the  Canadian 
Court  during  the  last  three  months. 

Mr.  Peter  Barr. 

The  Daffodil  King  having  been  to  Khartoum,  writes  to  us, 
under  date  of  February  20,  to  say  that  he  was  then  on  the  point 
of  starting  for  Palestine,  Galilee,  and  Syria.  He  intends  to  be 
home  in  June,  and  is  to  deliver  an  address  on  his  tour  in  August 
before  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  at  Edinburgh. 
With  reference  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  subscription, 
Mr.  Barr  thinks  the  Fellow’s  w’ere  wise  to  adhere  to  the  guinea 
figure,  as  “  the  Crystal  Palace  Co.,  in  its  early  days,  killed  itself 
by  going  from  21s.  to  42s.” 

New  Ornamental  Garden  for  London. 

A  new  enclosure  in  Hyde  Park  is  being  formed  by  the  Office 
of  Works,  and  will  contain  plant  houses  and  forcing  frames  for 
the  plants  required  for  the  service  of  the  Royal  parks,  in  place 
of  those  now’  in  use,  which  stand  in  Kensington  Gardens  and 
spoil  the  architectural  effect  of  the  palace  and  of  Wren’s 
Orangery.  Some  of  the  existing  houses  are  in  bad  condition, 
and  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  renewed.  The  area  now 
occupied  by  the  houses  and  frames  in  Kensington  Gardens 
will,  when  vacated,  be  laid  out  as  an  ornamental  garden.  Sub¬ 
stantially  the  public  would  gain  three  acres  of  lawns  and  flower 
beds  in  exchange  for  about  an  equal  area  of  grass  land  taken 
into  the  new  frame  ground.  When  the  works  are  all  finished 
and  the  plantations  grown  there  will  be  also  a  gain  in  pictur¬ 
esque  effect,  both  in  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens.  Some 
alterations  are  being  effected  in  Green  Park. 

Agricultural  Correspondents. 

Lord  Onslow  has  given  to  the  “  County  Gentleman  ”  some  in¬ 
teresting  information  on  the  subject  of  Honorary  Correspondents 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  President’s  plan  is  to  divide 
England  and  Scotland  into  sixteen  divisions,  and  to  appoint  from 
a  dozen  to  thirty  correspondents,  each  working  from  a  good 
market  centre.  These  men  will  thus  fairly  represent  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  British  agriculture,  and  each  will  be  inspired  by  his 
ow’n  particular  local  patriotism.  Hundreds  of  applications  have 
been  received,  and  the  names  have  been  carefully  sifted  by  a 
committee  of  the  Board’s  officials,  aided  by  the  inspectors  who 
have  personal  acquaintance  with  the  leading  agriculturists  in 
their  various  districts.  Lord  Onslow  is  convinced  that  the  plan 
of  making  this  work  honorary  is  the  best.  The  correspondents, 
however,  w’ill  not  incur  expense  in  serving  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  They  will  be  provided  with  official  stationery,  their  letters 
uill  be  franked,  ajid  they  will  receive  all  the  various  publications 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Humble  as  this  scheme  may  appear, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Board  has  hit  upon  one  of  the 
best  and  safest  plans  for  discovering  the  needs  of  the 
British  farmer.  If  the  honorary  correspondents  do  their  work 
pioperly  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  be  provided  with  the 
most  valuable  material  for  successful  legislation. 


Highgate  Horticultural  Society. 

The  secretary  informs  us  that  the  annual  exhibition  of  this 
society  will  be  held  on  July  14  next,  in  the  grounds  attached 
to  “  Hillside,”  Fitzroy  Park,  Highgate. 

Obituary  :  Mr.  Charles  Booth  of  Dronfiald. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  of  Dronfield,  occurred  on 
February  22,  after  a  short  illness,  from  influenza,  at  his  residence 
in  Holmeley  Lane.  The  deceased  took  the  greatest  interest  in 
horticulture,  and  frequently  acted  as  judge  at  local  show’s. 

Wheldon  s  Catalogue. 

Messrs.  John  Wheldon  and  Co.,  38,  Great  Queen  Street, 
London,  W.C.,  are  w’ell-known  dealers  in  books  pertaining  to 
gardening,  &c.  We  have  just  received  their  “  general  clearance 
catalogue  of  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  books,  including  botany, 
entomology,  ornithology,  and  general  literature.” 

Injury  to  Street  Trees. 

Our  contemporary,  “  American  Gardening,”  furnishes  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  a  bulletin  on  “  How’  Electric  Currents  Injure  Our  Shade 
Trees,”  by  Prof.  G.  E.  Stone,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  its  issue  of 
January  16,  1904.  Currents  operating  street  raihvays  have  in 
some  cases  killed,  and  in  other  cases  so  stimulated  street  trees 
that  they  have  speedily  collapsed. 

The  Darrah  Collection  of  Cacti. 

The  Manchester  Parks  Committee  recently  gave  attention  to 
the  question  of  where  it  w’ill  be  best  to  keep  the  collection  of 
Cactus  plants  which  they  have  accepted  as  a  gift  from  the 
executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Darrah,  of  Heaton  Mersey. 
Heaton  Park  finds  favour  wdth  some  members,  but  with  others 
there  is  a  feeling  that  the  collection  w’ould  perhaps  be  more 
serviceable  if  placed  in  Whitworth  Park. 

American  Carnation  Society. 

The  exhibition  and  convention  of  the  American  Carnation 
Society  was  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  March  2  and  3.  Among 
the  valuable  papers  discussed  w’as  the  question  of  exhibition.^ 
of  Carnations  on  lines  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  of  America,  w’hich  body,  as  is  w’ell  know’n,  has 
committees  in  certain  large  cities  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
and  passing  upon  the  merits  of  seedlings  and  sports  submitted 
to  these  committees  for  adjudication. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  March  8th,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  at  1-5  p.m.  A  lecture  on 
“  Cottage  and  Allotment  Gardens  ”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Dean  at  3  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  society 
held  on  Tuesday,  February  23,  forty  new  Fellows  w’ere  elected, 
amongst  them  being  the  Marchioness  of  Linlithgow’  and  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Northesk,  making  a  total  of  301  elected 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  , 

The  Horticultural  Hall. 

The  new  hall  and  offices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
proceed  toward  completion.  On  Monday  last  we  were  able  to 
note  that  the  great  curvilinear  iron  or  steel  supports  for  the 
roof  of  the  hall  (which  appears  very  large  in  its  empty  state) 
were  mostly  in  position,  so  that  that  portion  will  soon  be 
covered  in.  The  front,  or  office  part  of  the  building,  with  its 
red-tiled  roof,  is  finished,  and  makes  a  prettier  show  than 
a  slate  roof  w’ould.  The  front  (facing  the  Playing  Fields), 
though  not  ornate,  is  decidedly  better  in  appearance  than  the 
elevation  plans  would  lead  one  to  suppose ;  for  the  building, 
though  modest,  has  the  qualities  of  breadth  and  solidity.  Some 
of  the  main  window  spaces  of  the  second  floor  have  a  circular 
supporting  pillar  in  the  centre,  with  ornamental  coping,  the 
entire  edifice  being  built  of  red  brick  and  creamy  sandstone. 
The  builders  are  Messrs.  C.  E.  Wallis  and  Sons,  Maidstone  j 
Messrs.  Kinnell  and  Co.,  Southwark,  have  the  heating  con¬ 
tract;  and  another  notice  announces  that  the  asphalt  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  7,  Laurence 
Pountney  Hill,  E.C.  It  is  odd  that  subscriptions  are  so  hard  to 
secure.  Reading  University  College  has  been  able  to  collect 
£31,500  in  a  W’eek  or  two  for  its  new’  ground  and  buildings;  why 
not  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society? 
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The  Journal's  Dahlia  Analysis. 

This  j'early  featui’e  of  our  pages  will  appear  in  the  issue  for 
March  24.  Mr.  E.  Mawley  is  the  compiler  of  it. 

Annual  Dinner  of  the  G.R.B.I. 

The  annual  festival  dinner  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevo¬ 
lent  Institution  takes  place  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on  June  28 
next,  when  Hariy  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  will  occupy  the  chair. 

Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

The  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  re¬ 
minds  us  that 'the  Chry.santhemum  show’  of  that  society  will  be 
held  on  November  17,  18,  and  19.  These  dates  have  been  added 
to  our  list  of  fixtures. 

Guide  to  Battersea  Park,  London. 

A  very  interesting  and  useful  guide,  costing  only  Id.,  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee. 
This  first  edition  was  issued  in  January  this  year.  The  little 
pamphlet  contains  historical  and  botanical  notes,  as  well  as  notes 
with  reference  to  the  games  allowed.  There  is  a  photo  of  the 
w’ooden  bridge  from  which  the  children  throw  crumbs  to  the 
fishes  in  the  Avater.  This  spot  is  called  the  Lady’s  Pond.  Also 
a  valuable  double-page  plan  of  the  entire  park.  If  all  the 
London  parks  are  treated  in  the  same  Avay  we  shall  have  here 
a  valuable  series. 

Cactus  Dahlias  in  Canada. 

To  be  correct  we  must  say  Prince  EdAvard  Island,  Canada, 
for  from  that  address  Mr.  G.  H.  Haszard,  nurseryman,  Char¬ 
lottetown,  sends  us  his  catalogue,  and  his  remarks  anent  prize- 
Avinning,  shoAv  that  Dahlias  are  as  keenly  appreciated  by  our  trans- 
Atlantic  kinsmen,  as  they  are  amongst  ourseh’es.  Our  columns 
have  also  borne  evidence  of  the  cult  in  Tasmania,  so  that  Dahlia 
growing  is  practically  a  hobby  in  every  temi>erato  climate.  Mr. 
Haszard  says  he  is  always  adding  to  his  grand  stock,  and  Avill 
catalogue  from  time  to  time  only  those  of  superior  quality,  dis¬ 
carding  those  which  have  been  beaten  in  the  race  by  neAV 
varieties.  Goods  in  all  cases  are  sent  by  mail  or  express,  and 
are  packed  as  lightly  as  possible,  so  that  packages  to  most 
distant  points  liave  very  small  charges.  In  the  past  he  has 
sent  Dahlias  as  far  as  California,  and  they  have  arrived  in  good 
condition. 

Sterilising  Greenhouse  Soils. 

In  Bulletin  No.  186  of  the  XT.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Profes.sor  G.  E.  Stone,  of  the  Massachu.setts  Experiment  Station, 
has  shown  that  sterilisation  of  the  soil  by  heating  (w’ell  knoAvn  to 
all  gardeners)  is  a  very  effective  means  of  preventing  or  con¬ 
trolling  the  worst  of  the  enemies  of  greenhouse  plants,  and  this 
method  is  now  used  Avith  success  by  many  large  market  gar¬ 
deners.  The  method  as  worked  out  by  Professor  Stone,  in 
experiments  extending  over  a  number  of  years,  is  especially 
effective  in  case  of  Lettuce  drop,  timber  rot  of  Cucumbers, 
rhizoctonia  of  Lettuce,  Cucumbers,  &c.,  “damping  off,”  and 
nematode  root  disease,  all  of  AA’hicli  are  common  diseases  in  green¬ 
houses.  As  would  be  expected,  the  treatment  is  effective  only 
with  diseases  tran.smitted  through  the  soil,  and  is  without  in¬ 
fluence  on  diseases  disseminated  through  the  air.  But  Avhat  of 
the  soil  bacteria? 

■Weather  Notes  from  NeAston  Mearns. 

If  January  has  surpassed  all  other  Januarys  for  mildness, 
February,  I  think,  has  done  likeAvise  in  regard  to  its  OAvn  month, 
though  not  so  mild  as  the  former.  We  have  had  frosts  register¬ 
ing  12deg  to  Ifideg  on  succeeding  mornings,  and  falls  of  snoAv 
on  three  different  occasions,  but  as  the  month  has  left. us  Ave 
can  only  now  reflect  on  its  goodness.  It  is  seldom  Ave  liaA’e  a 
February  when  so  much  outdoor  labour  has  been  accompli.shed 
Avith  plea.sure.  Although  February  has  been  an  exceedingly  dry 
and  delightful  month,  yet  Avith  the  aid  of  keen  frosts  Ave  have  had 
checks,  and,  so  far  as  A’egetation  is  concerned,  at  the  present 
moment  avo  cannot  saj^  that  things  are  forAvard  (Snowdrops  bloom, 
but  Crocuses  are  not  yet  shoAving).  We  are  glad,  however,  to 
see  Nature  still  asleep,  and  should  the  present  climatic  conditions 
prevail  for  another  AAcek  or  tAVO  as  they  are  iust  noA\- — viz.,  raAv 
and  very  cold — there  Avill  not  be  much  fear  of  spring  frosts  doing 
as  much  damage  as  hitherto  has  been  done  in  pa.st  years,  as 
A’egetation  will  not  be  so  far  forward  as  to  alloAv  any  great  damage 
being  done. — N.  R. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  Avill  be  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing,  XIarch  14,  at  eight  o’clock.  Xlr.  H.  J.  AViight  has  kindly 
con.sentod  to  preside  on  this  occasion. 

Weather  in  South  Perthshire. 

The  greater  part  of  the  past  Aveek,  from  the  22nd,  Avhich  Avas 
exceedingly  fine,  Avas  cold  and  Avet  Avith  recurring  sleetj'^  shoAvers, 
the  26th  being  especially  disagreeable  in  the  earlier  part.  Satur¬ 
day  and  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  Avere  again  bright  and  pleasant. 
On  the  morning  of  Sunday  5deg,  and  on  Monday  morning  lOdeg 
of  frost  Avere  registered.  The  hills  continue  thickly  covered  Avith 
snoAv. — B.  D.,  S.  Perth.shire.  ' 

Veitchian  Medals  for  Mr.  J.  Wright  and  Mr.  T.  Challis. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  A'eitch  Memo¬ 
rial  Fund,  held  on  the  23rd  ult.,  it  Avas  decided  to  offer  the  large 
.silver  medal  for  distinguished  .service  in  horticulture  to  Air. 
John  Wright,  A^'.M.H.,  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  persistent 
efforts  to  diffuse  among.st  the  industrial  classes  a  practical  knoAv- 
ledge  of  the  cultural  requirements  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits 
most  necessary  for  gardens,  and  as  an  author  Avho  has  Avritten 
several  valuable  treatises  on  .subjects'  relating  to  horticulture. 
Also  a  similar  medal  to  Mr.  Thomas  Challis,  of  Wilton  House 
Gardens,  Salisbury,  for  his  long  and  many  services  to  garden¬ 
ing,  especially  in  reference  to  his  improved  cultivation  of  hardy 
fruits. 

Irish  Gardeners’  Association. 

A  meeting  of  the  Irish  Gardeners’  Association  was  held  on 
February  23  in  the  X.L.  Cafe,  Grafton  Street.  Air.  F.  W. 
Aloore,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  his  opening 
remarks  said  that  the  Association  Avas  making  good  progress. 
Its  objects  Avere  to  bring  gardeners  into  closer  as.sociation  and 
communion  Avith  each  other,  to  strengthen  their  position,  and 
to  help  them  in  every  Avay.  The  society  also  aimed  at  helping 
them  in  the  time  of  sickne.ss  or  distress.  He  appealed  to  em¬ 
ployers  to  assist  the  society,  as  by  so  doing  they  Avould  be  better 
.served  by  a  better  clas.s  of  men.  Mr.  David  Hou.ston  then 
delivered  a  lecture  on  the  .subject,  “  The  Living  Soil,”  Avhich  Ava.s. 
illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  lantern  vieAvs. 

The  Rarer  Woodland  Plants  of  Scotland. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Field  Naturalists’ 
and  Microscopical  Society,  Mr.  D.  S.  Fish  read  a  paper  on  “  Thq 
Rarer  Woodland  Plants  of  Scotland,”  in  Avhich  attention  was 
draAvn  to  the  varying  character  of  the  undergroAvths  of  Avoods. 
The  plants  composing  the  lowest  forest  carpet  fell  into  tAvo 
groups — those  that  cleriA’ed  adA’antages  from  the  presence  of  the 
forest,  and  those  that  did  not,  the.se  latter  con,sisting  chiefly  of 
light-demanding  intruders,  whose  place  AA  as  properly  the  Avayside, 
meadoAV,  and  moor.  Pine  forests — often  the  site  of  former  sphag¬ 
num  SAvamps — contained  on  their  floors  a  flora  of  their  OAvn,  and 
it  AA’as  chiefly  here  that’AIoneses,  Pyrolas,  Trientalis,  and  Linnsea 
Avere  found,  the  first-named  being  by  far  the  rarest.  Such  Pine 
forests,  AA'ith  their  carpets,  w’ere  not  peculiar  to  Scotland.  Cover¬ 
ing  large  tracts  of  ScandinaA’ia,  they  spread  north  and  east,  ascend¬ 
ing  the  mountains  as  they  approached  the  Alediterranean.  In 
the  northern  countries  of  the  great  Western  Continent  they  re¬ 
appeared,  slightly  varied  in  form,  and  accompanied  in  some 
districts  Avith  other  genera  unknoAvn  to  European  Avoods. 
Aloneses,  a  dAvarf  evergreen,  Avith  pure  Avhito  drooping  flowers, 
did  not  occur  in  England,  and  Avas  one  of  Scotland’s  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  rare.st  floAvers.  Not  increasing  by  seed  here  so  freely 
as  abroad,  it  Avas  also  much  exposed  to  suppression,  Avhen  the 
forest  AA’as  felled  or  opened,  by  plants  of  stronger  groAvth,  for¬ 
merly  excluded  by  the  shade  ca.st  from  the  leafy  canopy. 

The  paper  Avas  illustrated  by  lantern  vioAVS  of  trees  inimical 
to  undergroAvths,  and  of  Pine  forests  in  Scotland  A\ith  true  carpet 
plants  and  their  intruders.  Air.  James  Fra.ser  exhibited  mounted 
specimens  of  about  250  “alien”  plants  Avhich  he  collected  last 
year,  chiefly  in  the  Avaste  grounds  at  Leith  Docks,  and  at  seA’oral 
other  points  throughout  the  county.  He  dfscussed  the  various 
agencies  by  Avhich  the  seeds  of  tlie.se  plants  Avere  cotiA’cyed  from 
their  natiA’e  country’  to  their  neiv  habitats,  and  the  likelihood 
of  their  being  able  to  establish  themselves  among  our  native 
plants,  and  mentioned  a  feAV  Avhich  might  be  considered  quite 
de.sirable  additions  to  our  flora. — “Scotsman.” 
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Fruit  Culture  in  West  Middlesex. 

Those  wlio  attended  the  fruit  .show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  C'hi.swick  Gardens  in  October  last  will  doubtless 
reineinber  there  was  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  fruit  trees 
which  formed  a  fitting  corollary  to  the  display  of  fruit,  because 
it  indicated  some  of  the  types  of  trees  from  which  the  fruit  had 
been  gathered.  The  collection  was  furnished  by  Mr.  George 
Cannon,  nurseryman,  Kaling,  who,  a  few  year.s  ago,  became  the 
tenant  of  some  ten  acres  of  ground  on  the  confines  of  Osterley 
Park.  Southall,  which  is  largely  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruit 
trees:  trained  trees  being  a  leading  feature.  By  training  and 
instruction  Mr.  Cannon  is  a  fruit  tree  cultivator. 

Going  into  Messrs.  Osborn  and  Sons’  nursery  at  Fiilliam  when 
(piite  a  lad  lie  learnt  llie  business  of  fruit  tree  propagation  under 
Pitman,  the  fruit  tree  foreman  of  that  once  flourishing  firm  ;  he 
then  went  to  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.’s  nursery  at 
Worcester,  gaining  new  experience;  and  from  thence  to  1‘laling 
to  take  charge  of  the  outdoor  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Lee, 
whom  lie  served  for  the  space  of  thirty  years,  and  eventually 
established  himself  in  business  at  Ealing.  Few  men  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  rationale  of  fruit  tree  culture  than  Mr. 
Cannon,  and  an  inspection  of  his  nursery  shows  that  he  can  turn 
out  of  hand  tree.s  admirably  trained,  clean,  healthy,  and  full  of 
promise.  Few  men  possess  a  fuller  knowledge  of  stocks,  and 
their  adaptability  not  only  to  certain  kinds  of  fruits,  but  also  to 
special  varieties,  and  to  some  which  are  weakly  growers,  and 
reijuire  all  the  support  an  intelligent  propagator  can  give  them. 

One  .special  feature  is  the  culture  of  trained  Peaches  and 
?Ne,ctarines,  and  the  collectioji  includes  not  only  the  newer 
varieties,  but  all  that  are  worthy  of  cultivation.  It  is  in  the 
development  of  trained  trees  that  Mr.  Cannon’s  special  know¬ 
ledge  of  adaptable  stocks  comes  into  use  to  the  advantage  of 
buyers.  To  this  end  he  has  s])erial  .selections  of  Brompton  and 
lMii.s>el  stock  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  for  he  has  experi¬ 
mented  with  them  for  years  past,  and  as  the  Peach  does  remark¬ 
ably  well  in  this  part  of  Middlesex,  there  are  secured  the  best 
guarantees  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  trees.  Maiden  trees  for 
training  are  planted  out  when  young,  at  good  distance  apart,  so 
that  they  may  be  in  a  free  circulation  of  light  and  air  to  ripen 
the  wood,  and  asdst  the  production  of  fibry  roots.  They  are 
cut  b»clv  the  first  year,  then  trained  to  three  or  four  shoots ;  they 
are  again  cut  back  the  following  spring;  the  shoots  are  again 
trained  fan-.shaped.  and  in  the  following  year  there  is  a  good 
siiecimen  fit  for  sale.  Mr.  Cannon  believes  in  laying  a  good 
foundation,  and  in  the  act  of  training  in  the  various  quarters, 
the  im])ortance  of  a  pro])er  ripening  of  the  wood  is  acknowledged 
by  each  tree  having  ample  space  in  which  to  develop.  At  the 
age  of  four  years  a  portion  of  the  trees  are  reserved  to  grow  into 
extra  size  -  four  and  five  years  training,  large  trees  being  required 
for  sjiecial  ])urjmses. 

Tlien  selected  stocks  are  specially  cultivated  to  form  half¬ 
standard  trained  trees  reciuired  for  planting  Peach  houses.  The 
same  details  of  development  are  observed  as  in  the  ca.se  of 
the  dwarf  trained  trees;  and  the  condition  of  four  and  five  year 
trained  trees,  by  their  vigour,  seems  to  demonstrate  in  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  the  adaptability  of  stock  to  scion. 

Apples,  Peare,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  trained,  standard,  and 
bush,  are  largely  grown,  and  in  the  leading  varieties;  the  trained 
and  bush  Apples  are  on  the  Paradise  .stock,  and  the  Pears  on  that 
of  the  Quince.  All  free  bearing  Apples,  such  as  Stirling  Castle, 
Lane'>  Prince  Albert,  Pptts’  Seedling,  Ecklinville,  Ac.,  are 
worked  on  a  free  stock.  Mr.  Cannon  finds  that  when  such  sorts 
are  worked  upon  a  dwarfing  Paradise  .stock  they  frtiit  heavily, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  tree,  and  then  it  becomes  necessary  to 
thin  the  fruit  and  mulch  on  the  surface,  which  is  a  somewhat 
expensive  process.  .Such  varietie.s  as  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
M  anti  r'.>  King,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Neu  ton  Wonder,  and  kindred 
varieties  are  worked  upon  the  Paradise  stock:  the  last  two 
named  are  very  strong  growers,  and  when  on  the  Paradise  stock, 
and  given  a  little  assistance  by  mulching,  the  fruit  become.s  finely 
developed. 

While  fruit  tree  culture  is  a  main  feature,  a  general  nursery 
stock  is  grown;  there  are  many  street  and  avenue  trees;  all  the 
leading  .shrubs,  Roses  (largely  grown),  and  there  is  an  excellent 
collection  of  hardy  perennial  and  bulbous  plants.  The  Golden 
i’rivet  .  of  which  l\lr.  Cannon  has  a  large  stock  of  all  sizes,  colours 
here  finely  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  ornamental  hardv 
slu'ubs  for  suburban  gardens.  • 


The  prevailing  soil  is  a  deep,  fertile  loam  resting  upon  gravel, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  ideal  one  for  fruit  trees,  and  its 
fibrous  roots  are  produced  in  plenty.  The  nursery  is  admirably 
situated.  It  is  bounded  on  one  .side  by  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal,  and  on  the  other  by  the  main  road  to  Heston,  skirting 
Osterley  Park.  The  electric  tram  cars  from  Shepherd’s  Bush 
through  Ealing  have  a  stopping  place  near  the  nursery,  which 
lies  off  from  the  main  road  in  a  southerly  direction. 

At  Ealing  Mr.  Cannon  has  his  home  nursery,  at  which  can  be 
found  offices,  seed  shop,  and  many  glass  erections,  in  which  a 
general  collection  of  hard  and  soft-wooded  plants  can  be  found. 
Much  of  the  park  and  street  planting  in  Ealing  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  Cannon,  and  his  work  in  these  respects  has  proved 
highly  successful. — R.  D. 

- - - - - 

Carnation  Mrs,  Thos.  W.  Lawson. 


Thi.s  grand  variety,  the  beginning  of  what  we  may  hope  to 
become  an  improved  type  of  American  Carnations,  has  brought 
with  it  its  own  set  of  peculiarities,  and  its  importance  among 
the  list  of  commercial  varieties  fully  justifies  its  treatment  in  a 
separate  article.  IMost  varietie.s  have  their  own  particular  faults, 
the  analy.sis  of  which  usually  determines  their  value  to  the  man 
who  grow.s  them.  Mo.st  varieties,  however,  drop  below  the 
horizon  of  usefulness  before  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  wants 
becomes  univer.'al.  It  is  seldom  that  a  variety  holds  its  place 
as  long  as  Law.son  has  held  its  own.  No  Carnation  has  yet  held 
such  a  conspicuous  position  as  Lawson,  and  the  variety  to  displace 
is  not  yet  in  sight.  “  Is  it  as  good  as  Lawson?  ”  is  a  stereotyped 
phrase  :  no  one  thinks  of  asking  whether  a  new  aspirant  is  better. 
It  is  a  pity  that  a  course  of  treatment  followed  for  the  elimination 
of  an  evil  should  prove  a  detriment  in  some  other  particular. 
The  tendency  of  thi.s  variety  to  burst  a  large  proportion  of  its 
calyces  under  ordinary  conditions  has  led  mo,st  growers  to  grow 
it  at  a  temperature  considerably  higher  than  was  thought  advis¬ 
able  a  few  years  ago.  A  temperature  of  5Gdeg  at  night  has 
become  about  the  standard,  and  with  plants  lifted  from  the  field 
it  is  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  the  tendency  to  .split  to  ;i 
minimum.  Plants  grown  indoors  all  summer  are  much  less  apit 
to  split  than  those  lifted  from  the  field,  and  may  be  grown  tw.; 
or  three  degrees  cooler  on  that  account.  Anything  gained  in 
this  way  i.s  appreciable,  for  an  extremely  high  temperature  has 
a  tendency  to  fade  the  colour  and  reduce  the  size  of  the  bloom. 
In  the  cooler  tempera!  ure  we  are  also  less  apt  to  run  down  the 
vigour  of  the  .stock.  Law.son  has  a  very  vigorous  constitution, 
and  we  ma.v  expect  that  any  strong  point  in  a  variety  will 
be  quickly  taken  advantage  of.  It  often  matters  little  at  the 
time  being,  whither  the  course  pursued  may  lead  in  the  end. 
In  this  way  the  strong  constitution  of  this  variety  may  prove  its 
weakest  point. 

Considering  the  peculiaiuties  of  this  variety,  the  .selection 
of  a  suitable  soil  becomes  an  important  item.  A  heavy  soil 
usually  aggi  avate.s  a  case  of  bursting  calyces.  A  very  light  soil, 
combined  with  a  high  temperature,  weakens  the  stems,  and  makes 
small  flowers.  A  soil  of  a  medium  degree  of  heaviness  i.s  then 
the  mo.st  plausii)le  conclusion.  Experiments  have  amply  borne 
out  the  theory.  The  question  of  solid  beds  or  raised  benches 
a'so  comes  up  for  consideration  here.  The  fact  is  quite  well 
known  that  solid  beds  have  a  tendency  to  aggravate  any  evil 
resulting  from  dark  weather,  a  cool  temperature,  and  a  gen>eral 
lack  of  activity  in  the  surrounding  conditions.  We  have  always 
believed  that  a  better  paying  crop  of  bloom, s  can  be  grown  on  a 
raised  bench  than  on  a  solid  bed.  Solid  beds  have  their  good 
])oints,  but  for  midwinter  work  the  value  of  a  raised  bench 
cannot  be  disputed.  Probably  the  most  serious  defect  in  this 
variety  is  its  habit  of  throwing  short  stems  a  long  time  after 
being  checked. 

Plants  lifted  from  the  field  as  late  as  latter  Augtist  are  apt  to 
come  .short-.stemmed  until  midwinter.  Much,  of  cour.se,  depends 
upon  the  care  exercised  in  transplanting.  Field-gi’own  plants 
are  also  more  apt  to  produce  the  blooms  in  crops  than  those 
grown  indoors  all  summer.  Indoor  culture  has  been  tried  almost 
everywhere,  with  the  re.sult  that  long  stemmed  flowers  are  cut 
very  early  in  the  season,  and  that  a  uniform  crop  of  high  grade 
blooms  extends  through  the  months  when  flowers  are  most 
valuable.  The  lower  temperature  at  which  indoor  grown  plants 
can  be  grown  during  their  flowering  season  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  quality  of  the  cut  and  the  vigour  of  the  stock. 

Lawson  is  an  exceedingly  heavy  grower,  and  therefore  will 
stand  a  rich  soil  and  heavy  feeding  after  it  is  well  started.  A 
maximum,  of  exposure  to  the  sun,  is,  of  course,  desirable  with  any 
variety,  but  the  flowers  of  this  variety  are  easily  scorched  by  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun.  Therefore  a  light  shade  must  be  put  on 
the  glass  very  early  in  the  season.  The  clear  glass  is  hardly 
permi.'^sible  after  February  1.  The  question  of  shading  require^ 
judicious  handling  lest  a  too  heavy  coat  be  i)ut  on  too  early. 
More  will  be  .said  of  this  later. — J.  (in  "American  Florist.”) 
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Wood  Asiies  as  a  Fertiliser. 


An  average  sample  of  unleachecl  voocl  ashes  contains  about  seven 
per  cent,  of  potash  and  two  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  whicli 
at  current  retail  prices  of  these  plant  foods makes  average  wood 
ashes  worth  about  45  cents  per  Inindred  pounds,  or  .f9  a  ton,  says 
A.  M.  Ten  Kyck,  in  the  “Industrialist,”  published  by  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College.  Besides  the  actual  fertilising  value  by 
reason  of  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  ashes, 
there  is  some  value  to  ashes  simply  from  the  power  wliich  potash 
has  to  make  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  available  for  plants  by  its 
chemical  action  on  the  organic  matter  and  humus  in  the  soil. 
The  potasli  in  a.shes  exists  in  a  readily  soluble  form,  and  is  thus 
immediately  available  for  plant  food.  Ashes  also  contain  a  little 
magnesia  and  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
is  of  some  importance  because  of  its  effect  in  improving  the 
texture  of  heavy  soils.  The  farmer  can  bettor  afford  to  pay 
$8  or  $10  a  ton  for  good  wood  ashes  than  the  usual  rates  for 
almost  any  potash  fertiliser. 

Leached  ashes  have  rarely  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  potash 
and  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  Mhich  will  make 
them  worth  about  $3  or  $4  per  ton.  Coal  ashes  are  probably 
not  worth  50  cents  per  ton  as  a  fertiliser,  but  on  heavy  soils  they 
may  often  be  applied  with  profit  just  for  their  loosening  effect, 
and  they  are  valuable  as  a  top-dressing  or  mulch  in  fruit  gardens. 
Sifted  coal  ashes  absorb  liquids,  fix  volatile  ammonia  and  prevent 
offensive  odours,  and  are  valuable  as  absorbents  under  hen¬ 
roosts  or  in  stables.  Wood  ashes  should  not  be  placed  under  hen 
roosts  or  in  stables,  because  potash  liberates  ammonia,  and  the 
quality  of  both  the  manure  and  the  ashce  as  fertilisers  is 
deteriorated. 

On  average  soils,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  benefited  by  liberal 
applications  of  wood  ashes,  and  remarkable  results  have  been 
obtained  by  the  use  of  ashes  on  legume  crops,  especially  Clover 
and  Alfalfa.  Ashes  will  not  make  so  valuable  a  fertiliser  for 
top-dressing  for  Wheat  as  when  used  with  the  crops  mentioned. 
Corn,  Kafir  Corn  and  Cane  will  doubtless  be  more  benefited  than 
AVheat  bj’-  the  use  of  ashes  as  a  fertiliser.  However,  if  the  soil 
is  lacking  in  the  potasli  element,  a  dres,sing  of  wood  ashes  will 
benefit  almost  any  crop.  Most  of  the  soils  of  Kansas  are  well 
supplied  with  potash.  If  there  is  any  part  of  the  State  in  which 
this  element  of  plant  food  is  apt  to  be  lacking  in  the  soil  it  is  in 
the  eastern  part,  where'  the  land  i-s  old  and  the  plant  foods  have 
become  exhausted  to  some  extent.  In  the  eastern  and  middle 
States  it  is  more  msual  to  apply  ashes  in  orchards,  or  upon 
Onion  or  Cabbage  fields. 

Ashes  are  best  applied  in  the  spring,  separately  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  phosphate  fertilisers  as  a  top-dressing.  For 
cultivated  crops  the  ashes  should  be  spread  broadcast  after  the 
land  has  been  harrowed  and  made  practically  ready  for  the  crop, 
and  cultivated  in  by  light  harrowing.  On  Onions  a  light  dressing 
is  sometimes  applied  with  good  results  when  the  plants  are  two 
or  three  weeks  old,  and  I  believe  that  no  harm  will  come  to  the 
Wheat  by  a  light  aiiplication  of  ashes  this  fall,  or  early  next 
spring.  There  will  tend  to  be-some  waste  to  the  soluble  potash 
if  the  ashes  are  applied  late  in  the  fall  or  during  the  winter,  by 
surface  drainage  or  leaching. 

Ashes  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  fifty  to  one  hundred 
bushels,  or  one  or  two  tons  to  the  acre.  One  ton  of  good  Avood 
a.shes  Avill  contain  about  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  potash 
and  fort3'  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  more  of  each  of 
these  elements  than  any  ordinaiy  crop  Avill  take  from  the  stii 
in  a  single  season.  If  leached  ashes  are  used,  the  quantAv^ 
applied  should  be  increased. 

I  think  it  Avill  be  impossible  to  spread  the  ashes  thin  enough 
Avith  the  manure  spreader.  Spread  in  this  Avay,  there  is  likely  to 
be  not  only  a,  loss  of  fertiliser  because  of  the  too  abundant  supply, 
but  there  is  also  likely  to  result  injury  to  the  groAving  crop  by 
reason  of  the  presence  of  too  much  alkali.  Ashes  may  be  applied 
by  soAving  broadcast  b3’  hand,  provided  the  hand  is  protected,  or 
it  is  possible  by  care  to  spread  them  thinly  enough  from  a  Avagon 
Avith  a  shoA-el.  If  the  ashes  are  fine  and  clean,  it  is  possible  to 
spread  them  Avith  a  reA’olving  broadcast  seeder. 

In  Avood  ashes  Ave  have  the  most  serviceable  and  often  the 
very  cheapest  fertiliser  for  peat  and  muck  lands.  Such  soils  are 
rich  in  nitrogen,  and  usuall3'  poor  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
The  nitrogen  is  also  in  an  unavailable  condition,  and  by 
application  of  Avood  ashes,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  not 
only  supplied,  but  b3'  the  chemical  action  of  the  potash  on  the 
peat  the  nitrogen  is  brought  into  a  condition  available  to  the 
plant.  I  knoAV  of  farmers  avIio  collect  the  ashes  of  neighbouring 
villages.  Tliey  usually  furnish  barrels  into  Avhich  residents  prefer 
to  put  their  ashes  rather  than  throAv  them  into  the  streets  or  door 
yards.  I  knoAV  of  one  instance  in  Avhich  a  farmer,  located  tAvo 
,  and  one-half  miles  from  town,  collected  ten  tons  of  good  ashes 
during  tlie  Avinter,  Avhich  cost  less  than  $5  per  ton  after  tlie 
ashes  Avere  spread  on  the  field. 

SaAvdust  has  no  value  as  a  fertiliser,  but  it  ma3'  have  Some 
value  in  the  physical  efi'ects  Avhich  result  Avhen  it  is  applred  to 


light,  sand3-  soils.  It  tends  to  make  such  soils  hold  Avater  better, 
and  Avhen  applied  on  the  surface  acts  as  a  mulch  to  retain  the 
Avater  in  the  soil  bclcAV.  Such  a  combination  of  ashes  and  saAv- 
dust  might  be  made  so  that  the  mixture  could  be  applied  with 
the  manure  spreader  AAithout.  getting  on  too  heavA-  a  dressing  of 
adies.— A.  51.  T.  K. 

- - - - 

Latania  bortonica. 


The  collected  name  uoav  in  use  tor  this  Palm  bt'  botanist.* 
is  Livistonia  chinensis.  lyatania,  sa3’s  the  ‘‘  Ireasiiiy  of 


Latania  borbonica. 


Botan3',”  is  a  ■small  genus  of  African  Palms  forming  trees  of 
20ft  to  30ft  high,  their  stems  marked  Avith  circular  scars,  and 
bearing  at  the  summit  a  tuft  of  fan-shaped  leaves,  from  the 
loAAer  part  of  Avhich  the  branching  floAver  spikes,  sheathed  in 
incomplete  spathes,  emerge.  The  tAvo  sexes  of  floAvers  groAv  on 
separate  trees,  the  males  being  disposed  on  man3’-floAA'ered,  the 
females  in  feAver-flowered  cylindrical  catkins.  Both  liav'e 
three  petals  and  three  sepals.  The  fruits  contain  three  rough 
•stones,  covered  Avitii  a  bony  iietAvork.  The  round,  or  sonie- 
Avhat  three-sided.  3'eIloAvish  fruit  of  Ti.  Commersoni  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  Ajiple,  covered  Avith  a  tough  rind,  and  con¬ 
taining  a  small  quantity  of  pulp,  Avhich  the  negroes  eat  in  spit(> 
of  its  veiy  disagreeable  flavour.  It  is  a  native  of  Bourbon  and 
5Iauritius. 


West  of  F.ngl.and  News.  —  From  the  Hies  of  Scilly  last 
Wednesday  tAvent3’-five  tons  of  fioAvci--,  were  despatched  to 
Penzance. 
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Ivy  and  Euonymus  under  Trees. 

Where  grass  will  not  groAv  under  trees  very  often  English 
Ivy  and  Euonynius  radicans  will.  The  Ivy  is  often  seen  in 
positions  of  this  character,  and  well  it  answers;  but  the 
Euonynius  radicaus  is  not  so  avcH  known  in  this  connection. 
It  seems  better  suited  running  along  the  ground  than  it  does 
climhing  walls,  making  a  better  growth  when  close  to  the  soil. 
There  is  a  variegated-leaved  form  of  this  Euonymus  which  is  very 
pretty;  and  both  are  Cjuite  hardy. 


Gannas, 

A  batch  of  the  above  for  summer  flowering  should  now'  be 
started.  Shake  out  all  old  soil  from-the  roots  of  those  that  have 
been  resting  during  the  winter,  and  repot  in  a  loamy  compost 
in  60-sized  pots,  placing  a  single  crown  in  each  pot,  and  afford  a 
moist  temperature  of  about  bodeg  Fahr.  Pot  on  when  neces¬ 
sary  into  48  and  32-sized  pots,  and  keep  well  growing,  and  when 
the  bloom  spikes  appear  feed  with  liquid  cowdung  or  “  wash.” 
The  above  mentioned  temperature  should  be  reduced  lOdeg  when 
the  plants  are  nicely  growing  to  pi’oduce  sturdy  specimens. 
Successional  batches  may  be  started  as  required. — B. 


History  and  Properties  of  Tomatoes. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  Newport  (Mon.)  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  was  held  on  February  10,  wdien  Mr. 
Woodward,  gardener  to  E.  Watts,  Esq.,  Highficld,  Bas.saleg, 
read  a  very  instructive  paper  on  “The  Culture  of  the  Tomato.” 
Mr.  oodward  said  the  Tomato  was  introduced  from  Mexico 
in  1696,  just  before  the  Potato  was.  It  was  then  generally 
called  the  Love  Apple,  and  grown  mostly  as  a  curiosity ;  but 
sometimes  used  in  soups  and  pickles.  After  1870  they  began  to 
be  grown  in  quantity  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  later  in  the 
Canary  Isles;  but  for  equality  there  werci  none  to  beat  British 
grown  fruit.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  eating  Tomatoes 
often  produced  cancer,  hut  there  were  no  grounds  for  fear. 
They  contained  valuable  properties  for  the  liver,  also  for 
diarrhoea  and  dyspepsia,  and  good  for  the  brain. 

Plants  at  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden. 

At  no  period  of  the  year  are'  these  gardens  without  some¬ 
thing  interesting  to  the  garden-loving  public,  and  especially  is 
this  the  case  at  this  sea.son.  On  enteidiig  the  long  greenhouse 
we  are  at  once  confronted  on  the  left  by  a  handsome  arrange¬ 
ment  of  choice  bulbs,  Ac.,  including  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodiis, 
Narcissi,  Lilacs,  Callas,  Azaleas  mollis  and  Deutsche  Perle.  The 
colours  are  admirably  blended,  and  make  an  object  le.sson  for 
many  gardeners,  young  and  old.  No  clashing  of  gaudy  colours 
have  we  here;  all  colours  harmonise  one  with  the  other. 
Chorizema  elegans,  a  magnificent  New  Holland  (Australian) 
climber  is  evidently  at  home  on  the  roof  of  this  house,  for  10ft 
of  roof  space  is  literally  festooned  with  its  long  drooping 
racemes.  Habrothamnus  Newelli  is  also  in  full  flower  on  the 
roof,  the  flowers  being  produced  in  den.se  terminal  clusters. 

In  the  large  Camellia  house  there  is  a  large  show'  of  rarieties 
C.  reticulata,  with  its  large,  semi-double,  rose-coloured  flow'ers, 
showing  up  distinctly  above  all  others.  On  the  front  stage  of 
this  hoiise.  Cinerarias  and  Cyclamens  create  quite  an  effective 
blaze,  ranging  from  the  deepest  blue  to  the  purest  wdiite. 
These  are  intermixed  with  ferns  and  other  foliage.  The  front 
stage  of  the  stove  house  is,  as  u.sual,  clothed  with  orchids: 
Dendrobium  fimbriatum,  Cattleya  Trianse,  C.  Harrisonise,  and 
large  pans  of  Coelogyue  cristata,  C.  c.  lemoniaua,  and  Chats- 
worth  var.  Several  of  the  cristatas  are  carrying  fifty  and  sixty 
rac(?mes  of  w'ell-developed  flowers.  Coffea  arabica  is  carrying  a 
large  crop  of  fruit,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Seaforthia  elegans 
has  set  several  clusters  of  seeds,  which  are  developing  rapidly. 
Until  recently  succulent  plants  were  not  w'ell  represented  here ; 
but  Mr.  Guttridge  has  now  obtained  from  various  sources  on 
the  Continent  a  representative  collection  of  these  curiou.s,  and 
in  .some  cases  most  beautiful  plants.  Agaves,  Aloes,  Cereus, 
Cotyledons,  Crassulas,  Echinocacti,  Ac.,  are  here. — J.  S. 


The  Double  White  Primula. 

Double  flow'ered  Chinese  Primulas  are  handsome  subjects,  and 
somo  of  them  ought  to  be  grow'n  in  company  with  their  single 
and  stellate  .sister  plants.  The  figure  on  the  opposite  page  shows 
a  considerabl}'  l  educed  subject,  but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  fine 
display  such  a  plant,  or  a  batch  of  such  plants,  w'ould  make. 
The  botanical  name  is  in  keeping  with  the  glory  of  the  plant  - 
Primula  sinensis  flore-pleno  alba.  The  old  Double  White  is  well, 
know'll,  but  it  is  still  one  of  the  best. 

Strawberry  St.  Joseph, 

A  correspondent  in  Folkestone  writes  saying  that  he  planted 
St.  Joseph  Strawberry  last  March;  in  June  they  commenced 
to  yield,  and  they  continued  till  November.  He  says  :  “  I  had 
some  few'  ripe  berrias  on  November  10,  and  the  next  day  cut  off 
scores  of  half-ripe  fruit.  On  some  of  the  many  runners  not  more 
than  a  few'  months  old  there  were  both  flowers  and  fruit.  St. 
Joseph  can  now  be  obtained  from  most  growers  at  a  not  ex¬ 
orbitant  rate.  Another  variety,  however — St.  Antoine  de 
Padoue,  of  later  introduction — is  said  to  be  even  better.  But 
either  of  these  have  a  pleasant  fre.sh  ta,sto  derived  from  the 
Hautboy  strain  in  them,  and  why  fruit  grow'ers  have  not  taken 
them  up  for  trade  purposes  is  surprising.  I  am  satisfied  the 
heavy  soil  of  the  East  Cliff  is  admirably  adapted  for  Strawberry 
culture.  The  rootlets  seem  fairly  to  revel  in  it,  and  the  large.st 
and  richest  Strawberry  producing  tract  being  in  North  Kent,  is 
it  beyond  the  range  of  pos.sibility  that  Ea.st  Kent  should  be 
similarly  blessed?  The  county  itself,  unless  coal-getting  should 
one  day  alter  the  fair  face  of  Nature,  w'ill  always  have  to 
depend  on  agriculture.” 

The  Violet  Season  in  the  Riviers, 

The  Violet  season  in  the  Riviera  promises  to  be  bounteous 
this  year.  The  harvc.st  time  for  Parma  Violets  is  February  and 
March.  With  the  exception  of  the  month  of  January,  it  is 
always  harvest  time  for  flowers  in  that  favoured  cj[uarter.  As  a 
rule  the  first  crop  is  sent  for  sale  to  London  or  one  of  the 
European  capitals,  and  the  second  crop  is  distilled  at  Grasse  or 
Nice  or  IMontone.  The  first-named,  which  is  the  headcjuarters 
of  the  industry,  has  thirtj'-five  distilleries  of  oils  and  essences, 
at  which  are  con.sumed  annually  some  1,200  tons  of  Rose  leaves, 
300  tons  of  Orange  flow'ers,  and  probably  as  great  a  quantity  of 
Parma  Violets.  Just  now'  the  price  of  the  Violet  flow'er  is  lid. 
per  lib  at  the  distillery.  Last  season  Rose  leaves  were  3d., 
.Jonquil  Is.  6d.,  Mignonette  4d.,  the  flow'ers  of  the  Bitter 
Orange  2d.,  and  Pinks  l-ld.  per  lb.  In  price  there  is  little  to 
choose  betweeji  the  oil  of  Roses  and  Violets.  The  quotation  just 
now'  to  perfumers  in  this  country  is  a  guinea  per  ounce.  Neroli, 
wdiich  is  an  oil  obtained  from  the  rind  of  the  Bitter  Orange,  is 
10s.  per  ounce;  the  oil  of  Geranium  is  Is.  6d.  iier  ounce,  unless 
it  is  distilled  over  Roses,  when  the  cost  is  double.  Some  1,500 
tons  of  Geranium  leaves  are  treated  at  the  factories  yearly.  It 
usually  takes  1,0001b  of  leaves  to  produce  11b  of  the  essential  oil. 

Cineraria  stellata  at  Leighton. 

One  becomes  accustomed  to  stahvart  and  spreading  types  of 
Cinerarias  from  the  new'  race  of  stellate  forms,  but  w'hen  they 
assume  a  .stature  of  a  King’s  Life'  Guard  the  thought  of  lofty 
greenhouses  rather  than  the  lowly  garden  frame  or  pit  seems  a 
demand  of  the  moment.  In  all  fairness  to  the  u.sual  strains  of 
stellate  Cinerarias  we  do  not  commonly  find  such  giants,  nor 
do  we  need  them,  unless  accommodation  can  be  given  them  as 
specimens  for  the  comservatory.  I  am  not  sure  whether  Mr. 
Bound  looked  upon  such  a  production  w'ith  any  feeling  of  pride, 
but  the  usual  accommodation  of  the  greenhouse  stages  at  Leigh¬ 
ton  were  found  to  be  inadequate  for  this  particular  plant,  which 
already  exceeds  6ft,  and  is  still  making  upw'ard  progress. 

There  is  a  .striking  variedness  of  character  in  these  Cinerarias 
which  seems  somew'hat  difficult  to  under.stand,  for  from  the  same 
sowing  one  may  get  quite  dwarf,  medium,  and  tall  iffants,  as 
well  as  early,  mid.season,  and  late  flow'ering  propensities.  For 
the  time  these  Star  Cinerarias  hold  the  field,  the  true  florists’ 
type  over  which  so  many  years  of  labour  and  scientific  study 
were  spent  .seems  to  have  lost  charm.  Even  these  giants  may  be 
obtained  without  any  extension  in  the  size  of  pots ;  indeed,  large 
plants  are  commonly  found  in  comparatively  small  pots,  smaller, 
in  fact,  than  was  often  used  for  the  old  type. — W.  S. 
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Producing  Hew  Breeds  of  Plants. 


In  the  eonrse’of  an  address  on  “  IIow  new  breeds  of  agricultural 
plants  are  produced,”  before  the  (Glasgow  Society,  Mr.  W.  G.  Rattray 
of  Edinburgh  observed,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  flowers,  the 
pollen,  whether  it  was  deposited  by  Avind,  insects  or  any  other  agency, 
or  Avhether  it  Avas  extraneous  pollen  introduced  by  the  Avould-be  pro¬ 
ducer  of  new  breeds  (after  having  manipulated  the  floAver,  and  rendered 
it  antherless  by  amputation) — began  to  germinate  on  the  receptive 
surface  of  the  stigma,  and  to  produce  a  pollen  tube.  This  Avas  the 
commencement  of  the  actual  process  of  fertilisation  or  impregnation. 

Of  course,  it  Avas  of  the  utmost  importance  that  extraneous  pollen 
applied  to  the  art  of  artificial  crossing  shorxld  be  in  the  proper  condition, 
neither  too  old  nor  too  young.  The  operator  Avith  his  instruments 
remoA’ed  the  pollen  from  the  stamens  of  the  floAvers  selected,  and 
applied  it  to  the  stigmatie  surface  of  the  floAver  operated  upon — in 
other  words,  the 
breeder  undertook 
to  a  limited  extent 
the  duties  of  Na¬ 
ture.  He  prevented 
self-fertilisation  by 
remoA’ing  the  an¬ 
thers  at  an  early 
stage  in  the  groAvtii 
of  thefloAver  select¬ 
ed  for  manipula¬ 
tion,  and  Avith  the 
guidance  of  knoAv- 
ledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  selected  the 
extraneous  pollen 
Avhich  he  intended 
to  introduce  Avith 
a  regard  to  Avhat- 
ever  dominating  in¬ 
fluences  or  qualities 
it  carried  Avith  it, 
thus  stamping  the 
future  seed  Avith  its 
potency. 

The  pollen-tube 
greAV  in  lengths  Avith 
greater  or  less  ra¬ 
pidity  in  different 
species  of  plants, 
and  in  the  process 
forced  its  Avay 
through  the  con¬ 
ducting  tissues  in 
the  interior  of  the 
style  until  it  reach¬ 
ed  the  ovarian  cavi¬ 
ty.  It  might  be  in 
the  ovary  that  one 
or  more  ovules  Avere 
found,  and  they 
could  ahvays  distin¬ 
guish  in  them  cer¬ 
tain  parts,  viz.,  a 
central  mass  of  cel¬ 
lular  tissue,  knoAvn 
as  the  nucellus,  en¬ 
closed  in  either  one 
or  tAvo  coats,  called 
by  botanists  the  in¬ 
teguments,  and  the  Avhole  Avas  attached  to  the  placenta  by  a  short 
stalk.  The  integuments,  hoAvever,  Avere  not  entire,  as  there  Avas  a 
minute  aperture  at  the  anterior  end,  termed  the  mieropyle.  through 
Avhieh  the  pollen-tube  could  enter  in  order  to  reach  the  embryosae, 
Avhich  Avas  Avithin  the  tissues  of  the  nucellus.  The  necessity  tor  the 
pollen-tube  to  reach  the  embryosae,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  former 
might  be  brought  in  contact  Avith  the  contents  of  the  latter,  became 
evident. 

The  result  of  impregnation  Avas  that,  inside  the  embryosae,  an 
embryo  began  to  form,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fertilised  ovule 
increased  in  size,  until  finally,  Avith  the  contained  embryo,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  Avith  some  reserve  food  material  in  addition,  it  formed  Avhat 
Avas  called  a  ripe  seed.  It  might  be  thought  that,  since  in  most 
floAvering  plants  the  stamens  were  so  closely  related  in  position  to  the 
carpels,  it  Avould  be  a  relatively  easy  matter  for  pollen  to  fall  on  the 
stigma  and  fertilise  the  ovules  of  its  OAvn  floAver.  But  this  rarely 
happened,  although  barley  and  some  of  the  grasses  furnished  examples 
Avhere  such  a  thing  did  take  place,  for  it  Avas  known  that  they  Avere 
persistently  self-pollinated  Avithout  the  .species  seeming  to  suffer 
deterioration  from  this  in-and-in  breeding.  Here  it  Avas  that  Nature 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  producer  of  ucav  breeds,  Avho  had  been 
able  to  cliange  a  tAvo-roAved  into  a  six-roAA'ed  barley,  Avith  all  the 
characters  of  a  first-class  malting  A'ariety.  An  infinite  number  of  ncAv 


and  distinct  breeds  of  oats,  barley,  Avheat.  clovers,  grasses  and  roots 
had  been  produced  by  dexterous  manipulation  of  the  floAvers  before 
they  had  pollinated  themseh’cs.  In  some  fioAvers,  this  self-fertilisation 
Avas  prevented  by  mechanical  means,  the  respective  lengths  or  positions 
of  the  involved  organs  being  unsuitable. 

Again  in  unisexual  floAvers — those  containing  stamens  only,  or 
carpels  only — self-fertilisation  could  ncA’cr  take  place,  and  in  not  a  fcAv 
instances  the  stamens  and  carpels  of  the  same  floAver  did  not  ripen  at 
the  same  time.  The  union  of  tAvo  sexual  cells  in  the  act  of  impi-egna- 
tion  Avas,  as  a  rule,  only  possible  Avhen  they  Avere  derived  from  closely 
related  parents,  for  it  Avas  only  then  that  they  exercised  Avhat  might 
be  called  an  attractive  influence  upon  each  other,  resulting  in  a  fusing 
together  in  the  act  of  sexual  reproduction.  Such  a  union  Avas  knoAvn 
as  hybridisation  and  its  pi'oducts  as  hy))rids.  It  also  proA'cd  that  the 
real  purpose  of  the  sexual  union  in  the  plant  Avas  the  combination  of 
the  dominating  properties  of  both  parents,  but  it  Avas  seldom  that  the 
hybrid  resembled  one  ancestor  almost  exclusively.  Hence  it  became 
cicar  that  the  inherited  characteristics  of  both  the  male  and  female 

cells  Avere  trans¬ 
mitted  by  sexual 
reproduction  to  the 
hybrid.  Derivative 
hybrids  arose  Avhen 
hybrids  Avere  again 
crossed  Avith  one 
another,  or  Avith 
one  of  the  original 
parent  forms.  By 
this  means  it  was 
possible  to  unite 
six  species  into  one 
hybrid,  and  this  Avas 
Avhat  the  breeder 
termed  composite 
or  compound  ei’oss- 
ing. 

In  addition  to 
this  inherited  qual¬ 
ity,  hybrids  exhibit¬ 
ed  neAV  peculiarities 
of  groAvth  not  de¬ 
rived  from  their 
parent  forms,  in¬ 
cluding  a  tendency 
to  variability,  Avhicii 
Avas  greatly  enhanc¬ 
ed  in  some  hybrids, 
especially  in  those 
arising  from  the 
hybridisation  of  dif¬ 
ferent  A^ai'ieties  of 
die  same  species. 
Those  from  nearly 
related  parents  pro¬ 
duced  more  vigor¬ 
ous  vegetative 
groAvth,they  bloom- 
'ed  earlier,  and  Avere 
more  prolific  alto¬ 
gether  than  the  un¬ 
crossed  plant. 

They  came  noAv 
to  a  consideration 
of  the  breeder’s  art. 
It  Avould  serve  no 
useful  purpose  to 
produce  new  breeds 
of  agricultural 
crops  Avhich  Avere  not  highly  endoAved  Avith  the  poAver  of  producing, 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  cultivation,  an  abundant  supply  of 
germinating  seed.  It  must,  hoAvever,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  plants 
varied  much  Avith  respect  to  the  amount  of  seed  Avhich  they  ultimately 
brought  to  maturity.  It  Avas  not  their  habit  to  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  useless  seed,  but  rather  to  mature  a  feAV  seeds,  and  leave 
the  remainder  undeveloped  or  in  a  rudimentary  state.  An  annual  plant 
produced  seed,  and  there  its  duties  ended,  Avhile  a  perennial  plant,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  did  so  Avhen  atmospheric  influences  and  sur¬ 
rounding  conditions  Avere  fav'ourable.  But  under  the  influence  of  the 
breeder’s  properly  selected  exti’aneous  pollen,  improA'ements  Avere 
produced,  the  plants  sporting  freely  under  the  introduction  of  Avhat 
might  be  termed  neAV  A'itality.  In  short,  the  method  of  composite 
crossing,  Avhen  folloAved,  Avas  sure  to  produce  from  fixed  types,  neAv 
breeds  Avhich  Avere  better  than  the  original  parent  plants.  Tlie  pro¬ 
ducer  of  noAV  breeds  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  must  also  assure  himself 
that  he  Avas  quite  able  to  control  and  correct  defects  in  the  respective 
plants  Avhich  he  had  taken  in  hand — that  was,  that  he  could  diminish 
or  increase  vegetative  luxuriance,  or  that  ho  could  increase  the 
number  of  floAvers  Avhieh  produced  perfect  seeds,  and,  if  required, 
transform  the  sterile  nature  into  the  prolific.  ^V'ith  these  objects  in 
vicAv,  seedsmen  had  from  time  to  time  procured  samples  of  every 
knoAvn  A'ariety  of  cereal  seed  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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both  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  every  one  of  which  had  beeii 
grown,  and  its  respective  peculiarities  observed  and  investigated 
through  several  generations.  By  judiciously  incorporating  the 
dominating  influences  exhibited  by  the  respective  pollens  they 
have  succeeded  in  producing  grand  varieties  of  wheat,  etc. 

How  did  the  breeder  of  new  varieties  fix  the  permanent  out¬ 
standing  qualities  of  the  breeds  which  he  had  called  into  exis¬ 
tence?  Assume  that,  as  the  result  of  the  first  year’s  work,  he 
had  been  successful  in  crossing  the  flowers  of  a  plant  with 
extraneous  pollen  which  had  duly  matured  its  seed.-  merely 
inspecting  these  .seeds  no  one  could  tell  that  there  wa.s  hidden 
away  within  them  a  dominating  potency  resulting  from  the 
application  of  specially-selected  pollen  used  in  their  formation. 
In  the  seconcT  year,  the  first  progeny  of  the  cross  was  sown  out 
in  spring  under  suitable  conditions,  and  harvested  in  due  course. 
All  the  seeds  Avere  different,  each  plant  producing  its  oavu  special 
kind  of  seed,  this  being  the  result  of  the  infused  neAV  vitality. 
In  other  words,  it  meant  that  the  first  progeny  of  the  crossed 
plants  were  sportive.  However,  the  seed  Avas  gathered  from  each 
indivichial  plant  and  kept  separate.  In  the  third  year,  in  order 
to  keep  the  Avork  Avithin  due  bounds,  equal  samples  of  seed, 
representing  each  of  the  individual  plants  of  the  first  progeny, 
were  taken  and  mixed,  and  then  soAvn  out  in  single  roAVS,  but 
sufficiently  apart  to  alloAV  of  selection  taking  place  Avhen  the 
plants  matured,  all  the  plants  Avere  Ausiblj^  sporting,  as  evinced 
bj'  the  numerous  variations.  No  selection,  hoAvever,  Avas  made 
until  harvest,  Avhen  those  individual  plants  Avhich  shoAved  evident 
character  in  the  Avrong  direction  Avere  remoA-ed,  and  throAvn 
aside. 

On  the  other  hand,  plants  shoAving  the  greatest  amount  of 
reaction  in  the  direction  desired  Avere  selected,  the  resulting  seed 
being  thoroughly  examined,  and  all  small  seeds  removed.  This 
Avas  the  second  progeny  of  the  cross.  The  fourth  year  the  seed 
Avas  again  sown  ottt  in  roAvs  after  having  been  thoroughly  mixed, 
and,  a.s  before,  the  plants  Avere  still  found  to  be  sporting.  No 
one  could  tell  Avhat  the  XAltimate  result  Avould  be ;  but  Avhen 
harvest  arrir^ed  evident  deteriorations  Avere  again  throAvn  out, 
and  those  plants  alone  Avere  kept  Avhich  exhibited  the  combined 
qualities  and  improA’ements  desired.  The  resulting  seeds  of  each 
plant  Avere  now  harvested  and  kept  separate.  This  Avas  the 
third  progeny  of  the  cross.  In  the  fifth  year  the  separate  parcels 
of  .seed,  the  produce  of  the  previous  year’s  crop,  Avere  soavu  out, 
but  the  contents  of  each  part  set  Avas  confined  to  its  OAvn  roAv, 
and,  as  the  crop  matured,  it  Avould  be  seen  that  in  some  of  the 
roAvs  all  the  plants  were  identical  in  their  habit  of  groAvth,  and 
the  resulting  seeds  Avere  similar. 

Thus  each  roAv  of  similar  plant.s  represented  a  neAv  fixed  type, 
and  it  followed  that  the  individual  plant  AAhich  prodxAced  the 
parcel  of  seed  must  haA^e  been  fixed  the  previous  year ;  but  this, 
of  course,  could  not  be  determined  until  the  seed  had  been  soavu 
and  matured.  This  Avas  the  fourth  progeny  of  the  cross.  The 
proof  of  fixity  of  character  Avas  that  the  progeny  from  that  seed 
repeated  and  reproduced  in  all  re.spects  the  characters  of  the 
parent  Avhich  gax'e  it  birth.  Having  thus  far  procured  the  fixed 
types,  it  Avas  on  their  respective  merits  that  they  Avere  judged, 
and  only  tho.se  Avere  selected  and  preserved  Avhmh  shoAved  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  desired  improvement. 

- - - - 

R.H.S.  Lectures  in  1904. 


January  26:  ‘‘Oranges,”  by  H.  Somers  Rivers. 

February  23:  “Pomology  as  a  Study,”  by  R.  LeAvis  Ca.stle. 
March  8:  “Cottage  and  Allotment  Gardens,”  by  Alex.  Dean. 
March  22 :  “  Heredity  of  Acquired  Characters,”  by  Professor 
Henslow. 

April  .6:  “Villa  Gardens,”  by  Hugh  P.  C.  Maule.  April  19: 

“  Diseases  of  the  Potato,”  by  George  Massee,  V.M.H. 

May  3:  “Enemies  of  the  Apple  Ti’ee,”  by  Mons.  Chas.  Baltet. 
May  17  :  “  The  Horticultural  Phase  of  Nature  Study,”  by 
R.  Hedger  Wallace. 

June  14  :  “  Floral  Metamorphoses,”  bj’  Professor  HensloAv.  June 

28  :  “  Hybridi.^ation  of  Roses,”  by  Mons.  ViA’iand  Morel. 

July  26  :  “  Oi’chid  Varieties  and  Hybrids,”  by  John  Bidgood. 
August  9  and  23  :  As  yet  undecided. 

September  6:  “Gourds,”  by  J.  W.  Odell.  September  20: 
Methods  of  Employing  Roses  in  the  Decoration  of  Gardens,” 
by  George  Gordon,  V.M.H. 

October  18:  “Vegetable  Sports^”  by  Professor  HensloAv. 
November  1  :  “Plantmg  Woods  for  Winter  Effect,”  by  the  Hon. 
Vicary  Gibbs.  NoA^ember  1.5:  “Orchard  ^Management  from 
a  Commercial  Standpoint,”  by  Profe.'^sor  Craig.  NoA'ember 

29  :  “  Hollies,”  by  E.  T.  Cook.'^ 

June  the  lectures  Avill  be  giA^en  at  3  p.m.,  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W.  ;  after  June,  at  the  same 
hour  in  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 


Apple,  Lord  Burleip. 


Someone  inquired  about  this  variety  recently.  The  fruit  is 
excellent,  -probably  the  best  late  do.ssert  Apple,  but  the  tree 
itself  is  the  Avorst  groAver  that  I  knoAV.  It  cankers  Avorse  than 
Cox's  Orange;  it  turns  mossy  sooner  than  any  other;  the  bark 
rots  and  the  spurs  canker  right  off,  and  nothing  appears  to  be  of 
any  avail  to  check  it.  I  have  about  seA^enty  trees,  and  no  matter 
Avhat  the  soil,  or  position,  or  treatment,  it  remains  a  monument 
of  ingratitude. — C.  C.  Elli.sox,  Lincolnshire. 

- - 

The  Gardeners’  Association. 

All  Avho  are  connected  Avith  gardening,  and  have  read  the 
report  of  the  latest  meeting  on  page  164  Avill  have  experienced 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the  project  has  noAv  isome  pro¬ 
spect  of  being  presented  in  a  tangible  form.  The  Avriter  of 
the  report  in  iiuestion  .says  Avith  truth,  “The  matter  is  one  of 
the  mo.st  important  gardeners  have  before  them  at  this  juncture, 
and  on  the  success  of  the  new  form  of  the  scheme  Avill  largely 
depend  the  Avelfare  of  the  gardeners  of  the  future.”  Yes  truly, 
the  form  of  the  scheme  contains  the  crux  of  the  situation. 
Judging  from  the  discu.ssion,  the  cjuestion  of  remuneration 
bulked  largely  in  the  vieAA'  of  those  present  at  the  meeting,  and 
here  lies  the  greate.st  possibility  of  failure.  Employers  as  a 
body  neA’er  haA'e,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  pes.simism, 
I  A^enture  to  assei’t  nev’er  aaTII  be,  dictated  to  upon  the  subject 
of  Avages.  There  are  hundreds  Avho  do  not  pay  more  than  2.5s. 
per  Aveek,  and  many  less,  aird  Avhenever  a  vacancy  occurs  there 
is  usually  a  more  than  sufficient  number  of  applicants.  Hoav 
Avages  are  to  be  generally  raised  by  means  of  the  operations  of 
any  association  or  .society  in  the  face  of  such  facts  a.s  these  I 
fail  to  see.  I  admit  that  such  an  association  is  greatly  needed 
by  gardener.'^,  and  it  may  in  time  effect  changes  in  the  life 
conditions  of  many,  and  may  by  continuous  and  prolonged 
effort  cause  better  treatment  to  be  meted  out  to  employes. 

It  is  not  possible  to  disagree  Avith  the  remarks  Avhich  fell 
from  some  of  the  speakers  in  connection  Avjth  commercial 
gardeners,  especially  Avhen  one  feels  that  more  and  more  to 
these  men  Avill  be  entrusted  the  gardening  of  the  future, 
those  also  Avho  note  the  signs  of  the  times  cannot,  I  am  sure, 
fail  to  see  that  the  supplies  from  our  colonies  and  abroad  of 
alniost  every  kind  of  produce  during  the  periods  Avhen  from 
climatic  reasons  our  oAvn  supplies  are  nil  or  but  scanty,  must 
be  reckoned  a.s  a  factor  in  the  employment  of  greater  or  lesser 
numbers  of  men  in  priA’ate  gardening.  Let  us  have  “a  fence 
round  the  profession  Avith  only  one  door  ”  if  AA'e  can  prevent 
another  body  from  groAving  up  outside;  but  can  Ave?  We 
shall  see,  but  I  fear  not ;  but  then  I  am  only — A  Pessimist. 


The  Toad  Flax  and  the  Window  Tax. 

Coincidental  Avith  the  repeal  of  certain  Imperial  taxes  of  the 
present  era,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  folloAving  romantic 
incident  related  in  an  old  number  of  “The  Gardeners’  and 
Farmers’  Journal,”  dated  December  31,  1852,  might  proA’e  in¬ 
teresting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulfnrr. 
My  late  father  Avas  a  reader  of  the  journal  in  question  at  that 
period,  and  recently  I  came  acro.ss  the  aboA'e  number  amongst  a 
pile  of  other  old  papers,  including  also  ‘‘  The  United  Gardeners’ 
and  LandsteAA-ards’  Journal”  of  1846.  Extract:  “The  following 
incident  may  be  remembered  by  some  of  our  reader.s,  namely, 
that  during  the  agitation  consequent  upon  the  abolition  of 
the  AvindoAv  duties  in  18.50,  it  Avas  discoA'ered  that  a  jilant  of 
Linaria  Cymbalaria  liA'ed  for  some  years  in  a  closed  case  on  the 
top  of  a  model  of  a  portion  of  Tinterne  Abbejx  It  Avas  found 
that  the  branches  of  this  plant,  Avhich  grew  nearest  to  the  light, 
produced  leaves  of  the  ordinary  .size,  producing  perfect  floAver.s 
and  fruit,  Avhilst  the  branches  AA’liich,  at  a  distance  from  the  light, 
produced  neither  floAvers  nor  fruit,  and  the  leaves  Avere  extremely 
diminutive.  This  circumstance  was  regarded  as  so  A’ery  remark¬ 
able  an  illustration  of  the  ill  effects  resulting  from  the  Avant  of 
light  on  vegetable  life,  the  .same  cau.se  Avas  also  thought 
applicable  in  its  effect  to  human  life  ;  the  inference,  therefme, 
Avas  a  natural  one,  that,  if  the  Avant  of  light  produced  these  very 
small  and  feeble  leaves  on  the  little  trailing  plant,  so  must  the 
same  cause  produce  the  like  depressing  effect  on  human  beingis 
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confuied  witliin  the  ill-lighted  dwelling.s  of  the  poor.  This  little, 
diminutive,  and  abortive  plant  was  therefore  carried  by  a 
deputation  before  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
displayed  a.s  an  example  of  what  the  want  of  light  had  done  to 
the  little  plant  before  him,  and  bj-  inference  what  it  had  done 
and  was  doing  daily  to  many  thousands  of  the  poor  by  means  of 
the  existing  window  tax. 

*•  We  were  not  told  to  what  extent  the  sight  of  this  little 
plant,  languishing  with  leaves,  and  too  feeble  to  bear  fruit, 
affected  the  views  of  the  Government,  excepting  that  everybody 
knows  that  the  window  tax  was  instantly  abolished.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  Linarias  gardener.s  could  furnish  at  the  present 
moment  were  we  distressed  with  a  refractory  Chancellor;  but 
we  may  venture  to  say  that  there  are  in  every  garden  in  Great 
Britain  examples  more  than  enough  testifying  to  the  great 
soundness  and  value  of  the  same  principle — that  is,  indispensa- 
bdity  of  uninterrupted  light  in  all  cases  whatever  relating  to 
horticulture,  where  tlie  production  of  flowers  and  fruit  is  the 
object  of  the  cidtivator.”  Further  apropos  inferences  were  also 
adverted  to  in  the  same  leading  article. — Wilo.\.ji  G.\kdiner, 
Birmingham. 

Gardeners  and  the  Study  of  Eotany. 

Having  read  with  interest  the  views  of  “Digitalis”  on  this 
subject  in  your  i.ssue  of  February  25,  page  IGG^  I  must  say  he 
tries  to  paint  the  gardener  in  very  poor  colours.  Xot  content 
with  as.'^erting  him  to  he  almost  devoid  of  intellect,  he  also 
attempts  to  cla.ssify  him  as  uncivilised.  In  the  first  place, 
certaiidy  let  anyone  take  to  botany  as  a  pa.stime  if  they  choose. 
It  will  do  them  no  harm  ;  but,  to  be  annexed  to  gardening,  it 
is  not  at  all  essential.  There  are  other  subjects,  I  think,  much 
more  essential  to  gardening  than  botany.  Latin,  for  instance, 
as  an  aid  to  correct  pronunciation  of  plant  names ;  also 
geometry,  as  an  aid  to  laying-out,  which  should  be  another 
accompli.shment  ;  and  a  study  of  landscape  work,  another  subject 
which  in  the  course  of  a  gardening  career  one  has  often  to  face. 
All  of  the.se,  I  consider,  are  much  more  necessaiy  to  a  gardener 
than  botany.  He  also  says  that  about  the  time  of  his  donning 
the  blue  apron  he  saw  “  that  gardening  without  botany  was  as 
uninteresting  to  gardeners  as  the  ploughing  of  a  field  to  the 
passive  intellect  of  the  ordinary  ploughman.”  Ploughme}i  as 
a  rule  take  a  very  great  interest  in  their  work,  and  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  quality  and  finish  of  their  ploughing 
tesppcially  those  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  I  know 
but  little  of  the  southern  ploughman). 

Again  he  states  (presuming  he  was  going  on  a  botanical 
expedition):  “On  the  strength  that  my  unbotanical  friends 
would  discover  that  a  place  of  )-efre,shment  was  on  the  way,  I 
often  persuaded  one  or  two  of  them  to  accompany  me  to  some 
hog  or  fern  den,  five  or  six  miles  distant.”  Now,  if  “  Digitalis  ” 
had  had  to  do  a  hard  dayhs  woi’k  he  would  not  have  felt  in¬ 
clined  to  take  a  five  or  six  miles’  journey,  which  means  twelve 
miles — ten  at  the  least — Avith  three  hours’  good  walking,  and 
leaving  home  at  six  o’clock,  what  time  had  he  to  collect 
specimens?  In  many  gardens  during  the  summer  months  there 
is  so  much  work  on  hand  that  there  has  to  be  an  hour  or  two 
of  overtime  given,  especially  where  there  is  a  quantity  of  Grape 
thinning  to  do.  Many  of  the  men  Avould  rather  thin  in  the 
evening  than  remain  under  a  broiling  sun  during  the  day. 
For  my  oaau  part  I  preferred  evening  oi-  early  morning.  I 
luiA'e  been  at  work  at  4,  sometimes  3.30  a. in.,  ivhen  there  was 
a  pressure  of  work,  and  did  not  want  to  make  a  long  journey 
(had  I  any  leisure)  in  the  evening.  But  perhaps  it  was  the 
“  refreshment  ”  that  was  the  attraction  for  “  Digitalis,”  and 
the  botany  was  but  a  cloak! 

The  Bothy  System. 

Another  point  he  touches  on  is  the  bothy  and  those  who 
live  therein.  He  blames  the  bothy  for  young  gardeners’  ivant 
of  interest  in  botany.  He  goes  on  to  say  “  From  careful  obser- 
A'ution  I  fear  much  of  this  apathy  is  due  to  a  happy-go-lucky 
foi'in  of  indolence  greatly  fosterecl  by  the  extremely  unnatural 
system  of  bothying,  or  housing  men  as  at  present  practised. 
Thi^  system,  as  is  well  known,  is  inimical  to  all  that  is  refined 
in  mail’s  nature.  The  restraints  of  home  life  and  other  society 
are  rent  asunder,  and  the  man  stands  as  near  the  aboriginal 
s[)ecimen  as  an  enlightened  tiventieth  century  civilisation  can 
well  afford  to  permit.”  What  a  .siveeping  assertion  to  make! 
I  fancy  ‘•Digitalis”  himself  must  be  a  vei-y  primitive  specimen 
-a  veritable  “  old  woman  ” — and  daresay  that  if  ever  he  has 
tried  bothy  life  his  companions  found  him  such  an  old  “  mollv- 
coddle.’’  and  gave  him  such  a  sitting-on  as  forced  him  to  once 
more  ieturn  to  his  “  mother’s  apron-strings,”  or  lodgings. 

How  many  gardeners  are  there  in  the  pre.sent  day  who  would 
vote  for  bothy  imstead  of  lodgings?  How  many  iilaces  are 
tliere  of  anv  pretension  where  there  is  no  bothy?  And  where 
did  the  majority  of  the  best  gardeners  of  the  piesent  day  live, 
when  young,  but  in  the  bothv?  Are  they  to  be  termed,  by 
“Digitalis,”  as  uncivilised  and  of  passive  intellect?  He  must 


take  care  he  has  not  stirred  up  a  “  hornet’s  nest,”  and  I  hope 
that  more  able  pens  may  provide  a  more  effectual  overhauling 
than  that  of— Ax  Old  Bothy  Boy  (Sussex). 

- - 

Apple,  Charles  Ross:  A  Query. 

I  shall  be  A'cry  much  obliged  if  any  amateur  w  ill  tell  me  : 
(1)  Is  this  a  first-rate  dessert  Apple?  (2)  Is  it  a  good  bearer? 
and  (3)  a  good  grower?  We  have  heard  ti'emendous  laudations 
of  it,  just  as  we  did  about  Allington  Pippin,  Avhich  .some  said 
was  equal  to  Cox’s  Orange.  Allington  is  of  good  quality  (for  a 
short  time),  a  good  grower,  and  abundant  bearer ;  but  you  might 
as  well  compare  a  Swede  Turnip  with  a  Pineapple. — C.  ('.  Ellison, 
Lincolnshire. 

A  Gardener  and  his  Employer. 

A  young  head  gardenei-  writes  asking  our  advice  in  a  matter 
concerning  him.self  and  his  employer — a  lady.  The  latter  has 
asked  the  gardener  to  teach  her  how  to  prune  Boses — a  veiy 
commendable  and  most  natural  reque.st — but  tlm  gardenei', 
though  agreeing  to  act  as  tutor,  thinks  that  if  the  lady  is  going 
to  do  the  pruning  (there  are  500  plants)  he,  nor  any  experienced 
gardener,  could  not  take  an  interest  in  the  garden,  and  such 
work  on  the  lady’s  part  “  is  taking  aAvay  a  gardener’s  place.” 
This  all  depends.  If  the  lady  still  regards  her  gardener  as 
superintendent  of  the  garden,  and  not  merely  as  a  labourer, 
to  do  work  that  she  cannot  attempt,  there  is  nothing  lost. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  gain,  for  hy  getting  the  employer  interested 
in  the  real  Avork  that  is  done  there  is  far  more  likelihood  of 
the  garden  being  developed  and  having  money  spent  on  it 
than  if  only  a  passing  regard  Avere  paid.  In  the.se  days,  em¬ 
ployers,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  frequently  take  an  actiA^e 
part  in  the  conduct  of  their  gardens,  and  so  far  as  aao  have 
seen,  the  gardener  has  been  strengthened  in  his  position,  for 
depend  upon  it,  the  amateur  Avill  not  go  far  or  do  much  Avithout 
a  councillor.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  employers  Avho  do 
not  properly  respect  their  gardeners,  and  in  these  cases  the 
latter  have  trying  times.  It  ought,  hoAvever,  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  employed  person  to  render  all  the  assi.stance  and  encourage¬ 
ment  he  can,  being  courteous,  frank,  mannerly,  not  serr^ile 
certainly  ;  and  by  his  OAvn  superiority  in  the  garden  Ave  think 
there  Avill  he  little  fear  of  his  place  being  “  taken  aAvay.” 


Raspberry  Cultivation  in  Scotland. 

The  folloAving  letter  recently  appeared  in  the  ‘‘  Scot.sinan  ”  :  — 
There  have  been  a  number  of  acres  of  Raspberries  planted  in 
and  around  BlairgOAvrie  during  the  autumn  and  this  Avinter,  and 
the  question  has  often  been  asked,  “  What  is  the  probable  outlay 
to  i)lant  an  acre  of  Raspberries?  ”  I  notice  in  the  papers  that 
Mr.  J.  M.  Hodge,  solicitor,  BlairgoAvrie,  Avas  lecturing  in  GlasgoAA' 
last  Aveek.  He  says  “  an  outlay  of  over  £20.”  This,  I  think,  is 
A-ery  vague  and  misleading  to  anyone  venturing  in  the  scheme  : 
AA'ho,  AAith  small  capital  at  command,  would  find  that  £20  did  not 
go  Amry  far  toAAards  planting  and  maintaining  an  acre  of  Rasp¬ 
berries  before  getting  .any  returns.  During  the  last  eight  years 
Ave  have  planted  forty  acres  on  this  farm,  and  the  following  statis- 
tic.s  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  : 

Rent  for  three  yeai  s  .at  £0  per  acre  (Mr.  Hotlge’s  own  figures)  £1S  0  0 


Ploughing,  preparing,  and  drilling- . 1  Id  n 

:  0  tons  ot  manure  cart; d  into  the  field .  ..  13  10  f> 

Caiting  and  spreading  manure  .  . 1  .A  0 

10,000  canes  at  £1  per  1000  (this  year  they  are  £2)  ..  ..  10  0  o 

Planting  canes .  ..  loo 

I’osts  required  for  a  square  acre  ..  ..  ..  ..  400 

Wire  required  for  a  square  acre  (4  cwts.) . 4  10  0 

Weeding,  pruning,  tying,  &c. ,  for  three  seasons  ..  . .  l.A  0  0 

Forty  iiarrels  at  a-s.  each  . 10  0  0 


£73  15  0 

This  AA'ill  bring  up  the  outlay  to  £78  15s.,  not  including  imple¬ 
ments,  baskets,  string,  Aveighing  machine,  &c.,  Avhich  are  ail 
necessary  before  the  crop  can  be  gathered.  The  second  season 
the  bushes  may  yield  ttvo  or  three  CAvts,  giving  a  small  return. 
After  all  this  outlay  and  ti’ouble  Ave  expect  to  gather  something 
like  three  tons  in  the  autumn  of  the  third  year;  and  should  the 
groAver  be  a  judicious  salesman  and  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
market  similar  to  the  year  1903,  Avhich  opened  at  £30  and  rose 
to  the  iihenomenal  figure'  of  £43,  he  Avould  ensure  a  profit  of, 
say,  £25.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  commodity  of  trade  aaIucIi  i.s 
subject  to  such  fluctuations  in  price  as  fruit.  Raspberries  AAcre 
.soki  in  the  midseason  of  1902  in  GlasgoAV  market  at  £14  per  ton. 
The  Avriter  i',  as  every  resident  ought  to  be.  anxious  to  do  his 
little  best  to  promote  the  Avell-being  of  the  district  ;  if  his  prac¬ 
tical  experii'iicc,  extending  oA'er  a  long  period  of  years,  is  of 
any  service  to  prosiiective  fruit-groAvers,  he  will  bt'  happy  to  give 
them  any  information  he  possesses  in  fruit  cultivation  generally. 
-  G.  R.  Be-ale.  Manor  Farm,  BlairgoAvrie,  February  2.  1904. 
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Entomological  Notes, 


The  Weed  Leopard  Koth. 

Writing  from  Crawley,  a  correspondent  observes :  “  I  am 

sending  you  a  small  piece  of  Apple  branch  with  a  grub  or 
maggot  of  some  kind  within.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  in  the 
columns  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  what  it  is?  I  sliould 
also  be  glad  if  you  can  give  me  a  remedy  for  it. — Fkuit  Tree 
Pest.” 

The  grub  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  Wood  Leopard  Motli,  which 
occurs  freejuently  and  often  in  considerable  numbers,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Greenwich  Park  two  years  ago.  We  gave  a  figure 

of  the  moth,  together 
with  the  following 
notes,  a  year  ago,  but 
they  may  usefully  be 
reprinted :  The  cater¬ 
pillars  of  this  moth 
(Zeuzera  sesculi)  bur¬ 
row  into  the  wood  of 
different  kinds  of  trees, 
tunnelling  it,  and  so 
effecting  injury.  They 
are  particularly  de¬ 
structive  in  orchards 
of  Apples  and  Pears.  The  caterpillars  pupate  close  to  the 
entrance  of  the  tunnels.  The  pupa  forces  its  way  partly  out 
of  the  wood  previous  to  the  moth  emerging.  The  moth  (of 
•which  a  life-size  figure  of  a  female  is  given)  is  seen  from  the 
end  of  June  until  August.  The  body  and  rvings  are  greyish, 
with  dark  spots  on  the  wings.  The'  caterpillars  live  for  two 
years  and  pupate  in  May.  They  are  2in  to  3in  in  length, 
yellowish  or  brown  in  colour,  and  make  tunnels  in  the  stems 
of  branches  of  ^in  in  diameter.  The  eggs  are  oval  orange 
bodies,  laid,  on  the  stems  and  branches  of  trees.  The  remedies 
are  the  cutting  off  and  burning  infested  branches  in  Avinter, 
placing  .small  lumps  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (a  deadly  poison) 
in  the  holes,  and  closing  the  latter  Avith  clay.  This  kills  the 
caterpillars.  For  fuller  information  we  Avould  refer  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  Leaflet,  No.  60. 


Employers  and  Employes. 

Members  of  the  Der'on  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association 
folloAved  with  keen  intere.st  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Mackay,  of  the 
Roya,l  Nurseries,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  that  society,  on  the 
relationship  that  should  exist  betAA'een  employers  and  employes. 
Mr.  Mackay  considered  that  the  first  aim  of  an  emplo.yer  of 
labour  of  any  kind  should  be  to  gain  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  those  Avhom  he  employed.  That,  he  .said,  could  only  be 
attained  by  hi.s  a.ssuming  toAvards  them  a  firm  but  ea.sy  attitude, 
one  Avhich  they  might  at  once  respect,  but  not  fear,  for  fear  Avas 
the  mother  of  artfulness  and  cunning.  Many  employers  acted 
on  the  principle  that  kindly  feeling  bred  contempt  and  careless¬ 
ness.  In  many  cases  that,  upon  the  surface,  did  apiAcar  so,  but 
on  closer  examination  it  Avould  be  found  otherAvise.  "  Good  and 
intelligent  men  kncAv  rather  Iioav  to  appreciate  such  kindness. 
The  attitude  assumed  by  the  employer  Avould  be  copied  by  the 
employe.  The  action  of  an  employer  had  much  to  do  Avith  the 
making  of  his  men  and  keeping  them  hone.st  and  content. 

Mr.  Mackay  held  that  the  employers  of  to-day  had  to  thank 
those  of  former  generations  for  the  combinations  and  strikes  of 
Avorkmen  and  their  evil  consequences.  Had  the  old  masters 
lent  a  kindly  and  comsiderate  ear  to  the  grievances  of  their  men 
and  met  them  in  temperate  conference  Avith  a  view  to  their 
alleviation,  strikes  and  combines  Avould  have  been  unknoAvn, 
and  they  Avould  not,  in  these  clays,  haA’^e  had  to  suffer,  as  they 
all  did,  both  masters  and  men,  from  the  evdl  of  the  unioni.st  and 
the  agitator.  Speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  employe,  he  said 
that  the  man  who  Avas  respectful  and  courteous  to  his  employer 
had  at  all  times  a  pleasant  AV'ay  of  meeting  him,  and  did  much 
to  aid  himself  in  gaining  a  position  of  favour.  The  moro.se  and 
ill-tempered  man  Avould  do  equally  as  much  to  repel  the 
approaches  of  hi.s  ma.ster  and  his  good  feelings  toAvards  him. 

The  greatest  po.ssible  good  for  his  employer  .should  be  the 
man’s  first  and  last  aim  during  the  Avorking  hours  of  the  day. 
The  ijiterest.s  of  employer  and  employe  Avere  identical.  Killing 
time  and  making  a  job  la.st  much  longer  than  it  otherAvise  Avould, 
Avas  one  of  the  graA’est  errors  of  the  IBritish  Avorkman.  In  some 
instances,  unfortunately,  it  Avas  approved  of  and  encouraged  by 
the  employer.  A  Avorkman  should  also  study  his  employer’s 
W'i.shes  and  de.sires,  remembering  that  he  Avho  paid  the  piper 
had  a  right  to  call  the  tune.  The  employe  should  .study  his 
employer’s  temperament,  and  try  to  please  him  by  a  clo.se  .study 
of  all  his  fads  and  fancies.  It  Avas  only  by  a  close  study  of  each 
other  by  both  master  and  man  that  a  kindly  relation  and  good- 
fellowship  could  exist  betAveen  them. 


.Continuing,  the  lecturer  asserted  that  an  employer  could  not 
possibly  expect  to  get  the  Avhole  of  a  man’s  time.  Mind  and 
body  required  other  recreation  besides  hard  Avork.  Unle.ss  they 
got  it  the  men  avouIcI  become  dissatisfied,  discontented,  and  un¬ 
happy.  In  every  engagement  of  a  gardener  or  garden  labourer 
there  should  be  an  understanding  as  to  notice.  A  head  gardener 
should  liaA'o  a  month’s  notice,  and  the  under  man  aAveek.  Where  a 
man  desired  to  leaA’e  in  order  to  imiDroAm  himself,  Mr.  Mackay 
.said  he  Avould  like  to  see  a  better  understanding  betAveen  the 
parties  than  that  AA'hich  at  pre.sent  existed.  It  Avas  generally 
the  rule  for  the  employer  to  get  rid  of  a  man  immediately  he 
spoke  of  improvement  or  Avished  to  better  himself. 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 


The  Greenhouse  at  Kew. 

The  folloAving  plants  Avere  in  floAver  in  the  greenhouse,  Royal 
Gardens,  Kcav,  on  February  25: — Cinerarias,  florists’  and  stel¬ 
late  ;  W  istaria  chinensis,  and  its  Avhite  Amriety ;  “  Dutch  ” 

Hyacinths  in  many  colours,  as  Avell  as  .such  other  bulboms  sub¬ 
jects  as  Veltheimia  viridifolia,  Paper-Avhite  Narcissus,  N. 
Empress  (tAvelve  floAvers  in  a  6in  pot),  N.  Tazetta  Grand 
Monarque,  N.  Barn  Orphee;  Avhite  Duo  Van  Thol  Tulip,  and 
scarlet  ditto ;  also  the  varieties  Thomas  Moore  and  Ophir  d’Or. 
Star  and  florists’  Primulas,  including  in  the  latter  .such  named 
sorts  as  Sutton’s  Duchess  (very  Avell  groAvn),  and  Giant  Blue  and 
Giant  Pink,  and  Red  Lady  (a  gem).  It  is  Avorthy  of  note  that 
some  plants  of  Star  W^hite  have  been  groAvn  on  as  tAvo-year-old 
plants,  being  noAv  in  Sin  pots  and  forming  massive,  bushy  plants, 
some  2ft  through,  and  as  deep,  smothered  with  floAvers.  _  This 
particular  A’ariety  is  palm-leaved,  with  dark  stems;  it  is  the 
most  popular  of  all. 

While  referring  to  the  Primulas  it  is  interesting  and  novel 
to  see  them  planted  out,  and  beneath  shrubs,  too !  But  the 
plants  here  make  a  fair  shoAving,  dotted  lightly  as  they  are 
over  the  surface  of  a  peaty,  sandy  bed  containing  Acacias;  Avhile 
Lomaria  gibba  and  Aspidium  angulare  also  assist  the  general 
effect. 

Carnations  are  represented  together  Avith  Jacobinia  Ghie,s- 
breghtiana,  Chorizema  elegans.  Primula  keAvensi.s  (hybrid), 
Azalea  .sinensis  vars.,  A.  indica  var.s..  Primus  cerasifera  atro- 
purpurea,  Senecio  Petasites  (large,  single-stemmed  plants  Avith 
yelloAV  floAvers),  Rhododendrons  prsecox,  Cytisus  fragrans.  Peri- 
strophe  speciosa,  Cheiranthus  keAA’ensis  (a  hybrid  Wallflower). 
It  is  in  Sin  pots,  forming  shapely  round  bushes  quite  3ft  high, 
and  nearly  the  same  in  diameter.  The  plants  are  studded  with 
short  inflorescences  of  golden-chestnut  floAvers,  going  off  to 
bronze-purple.  This  plant  received  an  aAvard  of  merit  recently 
Avhen  staged  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Jasminum  primulinum  is  here  and  making  good  growth. 
C’annas  are  in  bloom ;  also  Spiraea  Van  Houtte,  Sparinannia 
africana,  Callas,  Solanum  capsicastrum  (avcII  berried),  Hibbertia 
dentata  (flowering  on  the  roof).  Oranges  (Citrus  aurantium),  and 
Eupatorium  petiolare.  This  Mexican  species  Avas  certificated  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  Avhen  .staged 
by  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons.  The  plant  here  is  oyer  6ft  high, 
occupying  a  place  on  the  south  central  bed  ;  but  it  is  in  pots. 

CliA'ia  miniata  vars.  and  small  Japanese  Acers  (A.  pal- 
matum,  &c.)  freshen  the  .stages,  and  Leptospermum  scoparium 
is  just  opening  its  stari’y  Avliite  floAvers.  Eupatorium  riparium, 
and  tiny  plants  of  Coleus  thyrsoideus  in  3in  and  4in  pots,  the 
single  stems  bearing  terminal  panicles,  furnish  a  pretty  piece 
of  colour.  Kcav  is  ever  trying  neiv  Avays,  and  generally  manages 
to  make  a  very  good  lead.  One  must  not  omit  the  quaintly 
beautiful  Grevillea  Thellemanniana  Avhich  is  most  creditably 
staged  here,  and  is  noAV  nicely  in  flower.  Iris  reticulata  is  also 

found  in  pots.  ■  n  ^  i 

Rising  from  amongst  a  varied  batch  of  specialty  fine  Cycla¬ 
mens  on  a  side  stage  are  varieties  of  healthy  Clematis  sup.- 
ported  bv  a  single  slender  stake.  Pteris,  Cyperus  alternifolius, 
and  small  plants  of  Kentia  Sanderiana  are  used  Avith  the  floAver- 
ing  plants. 

Kennedya  prostrata  Marryatie,  Cestruin  (or  Habrothamnus) 
elegans,  and  Tibouchina  macrantha  are  floAvering  as  pillar  and 
roof  plants.  Primus  japonica  (double-flowered  Avhite)  is  vei-y 
shoAvy  mixed  AA’ith  Peristrophe  and  Acacia  armata  undulata,  AA’ith 
Primulas  undenieath.  The  Camellias,  particularly  C.  reticulata, 
make  a  brilliant  displav.  Agapetes  buxifolia  is  also  here,  and  is 
planted  out.  IMagnolia  .stellata.  Primus  persica  (double  flowered 
rose  variety),  Pyrus  floribunda,  Loropetalum  chinensis.  Acacia  ob- 
liqua,  Epacrises  in  many  varieties.  Begonia  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Roth¬ 
schild  (Lorraine  type),  'Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  lastly,  fifteen  pots 
of  Hippeastrums  bearing  scapes  of  three  or  four  really  hand¬ 
some  fioAA’ers,  combine  to  furnish  a  very  creditable  display.  An 
oddity  included  in  the  house  is  Aniorphophallus  Rivieri,  one 
yard  high,  Avith  dark  purple  spathes  and  spadix,  and,  of  course, 
Avithout  foliage.  There  are  tAvo  plants,  each  in  a  large  pot. 
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Hardy  Plaut  Notes. 


In  thinking  of  the  many  flowers  which  coinl)ine  their  beanties 
in  the  effort  to  brighten  onr  gardens  we  cannot  but  think  wliat 
a  part  is  played  among  them  by  the  liardy  composites  from  the 
New  World.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  summer  and  late 
antnmn,  when  we  have  the  golden  blooms  of  the  Sunflowers  and 
allied  plants,  and  the  contrasting  and  harmonising  flowers  of 
the  Asters.  Among  the  golden  flowers  a  high  place  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  Heleniums. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  Heleniums  as  a  whole,  nowhere  do 
we  see  such  fine  blooms  as  those  which  are  gathered  from  plants 
growing  in  a  moist  and  rather  swampy  soil,  where  they  never 
suffer  from  drought  in  the  hottest  day  of  the  year,  and  where 
they  present  a  contrast  to  the  poor  specimens  we  can  only  have 
in  the  dry  and  drought-injured  border  of  sandy  soil.  In  these 
moist  positions  the  Heleninm  attains  its  full  stature,  gives  its 
flowers  at  their  finest,  and  produces  healthy  and  vigorous  foliage 
which  it  is  a  delight  to  see. 

Of  the  .species,  some  score  or  more  in  number,  known  in 
North  America,  there  are  only  a  few  in  cultivation  or  known 
to  be  of  sufficient  value  for  our  gardens.  Of  these  perhaps  the 
best  are  H.  antnmnale  and  H.  Bolanderi. 

The  first  is  variable  in  height,  growing 
from  2ft  to  Oft  high,  and  is  always  pleas¬ 
ing  when  in  flower,  with  its  bright  green 
oblong,  lanceolate  leaves,  and  its  bright 
yellow  ray  petals  surrounding  the  globose 
golden  disc,  and  raised  on  stout  stems. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
species,  under  the  name  of  H.  pumilum, 
bnt  generally  looked  upon  in  gardens  as  a 
Heleninm,  some  pubescent  and  some  gla¬ 
brous;  while  the  form  known  as  pumilum, 
has  given  a  fine  variety,  called  H. 
pumilum  magnificum,  one  of  the  best  of 
our  summer  and  autumn  flowers.  H.  a. 
superbum  is  a  very  fine  form,  and  there 
are  others  of  great  beauty 

In  H.  nudiflorum  we  have  a  very  vari¬ 
able  species,  and  nowadays  we  find  several 
varieties  offered  under  various  names. 

At  home  it  varies  from  one  to  three  feet 
high,  bnt  in  this  country  it  may  grow 
even  taller.  Its  colour  varies  from 
yellow,  yellow  with  a  brovui  base,  to 
brown,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  to  this 
species  that  we  owe  the  plant  sold  as  H. 
striatum  or  H.  grandicephalum  striatum 
a  distinct  looking  thing,  with  markings  of 
hrown  and  yellow,  which  caused  great  in¬ 
terest  when  it  was  first  shown  some  years 
ago.  In  Heleninm  Bolanderi  we  .  have 
another  good  garden  plant,  varying  in 
height  less  than  those  already  named,  but 
being  generally  from  one  to  two  feet  high. 

It  comes  inta  bloom  early,  and  is 
noticeable  from  its  dark  brown  disc  con¬ 
trasting  so  well  with  its  golden  rays.  It 
.seems  to  do  with  less  moisture  than  some 
of  the  others.  In  H.  Hoopesii  we  have 
another  of  considerable  beauty.  It 
grows  about  two  feet  high,  and  has  fine 
masses  of  yellow  flowers.  Of  command¬ 
ing  appearance,  growing  about  four  feet 
high,  is  H.  Bigelovi,  wdiich  has  fine 
yellow  flowers  with  a  brown  disc,  and  of 
considerable  effect  in  the  border. 

It  must  be  said  that  there  is  at  present 
much  confusion  in  the  nomenclatui'e  of 
the  genus,  especially  upon  the  que.stion  of 
file  right  of  certain  flowers  to  specific 
rank.  Some  consider  H.  pumilum  a 
species,  and  H.  grandiflorum  of  Nuttall  is 
referred  by  authorities  to  H.  autumnale, 
to  which  also  one  would  place  the  plant 
sold  as  H.  grandicephalum,  a  really  fine 
flower.  Whether  authorities  agree  or  not 
upon  these  questions,  the  leading  thing 
for  us  gardeners  is  to  be  able  to  procure 
the  plant  we  require  wlien  we  want  it. 

This  is  not  so  difficult  as  with  some  flowers, 
but  those  who  desire  to  grow  Heleniums 
may  rest  satisfied  that  none  of  those 
named  are  unworthy  of  being  planted  in 
their  gardens.  All  are  beautiful  and  all 
are  valuable.  Their  cultivation  in  good 
soil  presents  no  difficulty ;  they  are  easily 
propagated  by  seeds  or  division ;  and 
whether  planted  in  autumn  or  .spring  are 


almost  certain  to  do  well.  Few  hardy  flowers  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  with  more,  confidence  than  these  North  American 
Heleniums.— Solway  Firth. 

Hybrid  Potentillas. 

Hybrid  Potentillas  sold  und(^r  name,  and  which  are  only 
dwarf  when  allowed  to  trail  upon  the  sui-face  unsupported  by  a 
stake,  or  the  yellow  P.  yerna  ;  the  pretty  P.  caule.scen.s,  witli 
white  blooms ;  the  neat  little  P.  minima,  a  miniature  P.  aurea  ; 
or  the  pretty  P.  nivea,  and  a  number  of  others  which  to  detail 
would  involve  the  occupation  of  too  much  space.  Practically  all 
are  attractive  and  easily  cultivated  in  common  soil.  They  are 
very  easily  raised  from  .seeds,  sown  preferably  in  early  spring 
under  glass,  but  the  greater  number  are  also  increased  by  means 
of  division  at  the  roots.  Combined  with  other  flowers  of  similar 
or  diverse  character,  they  are  very  pleasing  in  their  season. — 
S.  Arnott,  Carsethorn  by  Dumfries,  N.B. 


Salvia  gesnerseflora. 

The  wood-engraving  herewith  given  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  descriptive  remarks  made  in  our  issue  for  February  18,  page 
142,  regarding  this  species.  For  winter  and  spring  decoration 
it  is  commendable.  The  flowers  are  scarlet. 


5alvia  gesneraeflora. 
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Societies. 

R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  February  1M. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.H.S.  (in  the  chair):  Messrs. 
Ilennesey,  Chittenden,  Odell,  Bakei-,  Veiteh,  Michael,  Saunders, 
Bowles,  Massee,  Douglas,  and  Holmes  ;  Dr.  Cooke  ;  Revs.  W.  Wilks 
and  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

ColotireJ  i^hotos. — Mr.  Hickley  exhibited  some  more  miscellaneous 
transparent  photos  of  vases,  bouquets,  &e.,  by  his  new  process.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  aceoi'ded  to  him. 

Cyclamen  malformed. — Mr.  Odell  showed  specimens  in  which 
petioles  and  peduncles  were  fused  together,  but  not  fasciated.  It  was 
remarkable  in  the  condition  having  been  persistent  for  six  years  on  the 
same  plant. 

Silver  Fir  diseased. — Mr.  Massee  showed  a  branch  badly  attacked 
by  .^^Ecidium  elatinum,  and  observed  that  the  disease  known  as  the 
Witches’  Broom,  caused  by  Phytoptus  nidis,  upon  Silver  Firs,  is 
spreading  greatly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kew.  The  uredo  form  is 
known  as  Melamprosella  eerastei,  as  it  attacks  members  of  the 
Caryophyllacete. 

Cypripe-iinm  malformed. — Dr.  Masters  described  an  unusual  form 
of  a  blossom,  which  had  four  sepals,  one  column,  with  two  stamiuodes, 
but  a  three-lobed  stigma.  It  was  thus  a  ease  of  increased  numbers  of 
parts,  or  an  attempt  at  forming  a  multifold  flower. 

Cineraria,  supposed  disease. — Dr.  Cooke  reported  upon  some  leaves 
sent  by  Mr.  Vose  of  S.  Norwood  : — “  I  have  received  during  the  past 
week  leaves  of  Cineraria  fi'om  a  Fellow  of  the  society  who  suspected 
them  to  be  attacked  by  some  mould.  I  examined  and  reported  on 
these  to  the  effect  that  I  could  find  no  parasitic  mould  upon  the  leaves  ; 
and  although  I  had  examined  the  tomentum  of  the  under  surface 
as  completely  as  it  seemed  possible  to  examine  such  a  substance,  I 
could  find  no  mycelium  mixed  with  the  filaments  of  the  tomentum, 
and  no  fragments  of  fungus  hyphm  or  fungus  spores.  Subsequent 
examination  of  other  leaves,  wdiich  had  brownish  and  dead  spots  near 
the  mai’gin,  furnished  from  these  spots  a  few  delicate  fungus  hyphm 
with  a  few  spores  or  eonidia,  evidentl_y  belonging  to  some  species  of 
Cladosporium.  But  as  Cladosporium  is  so  commonly  found  as  a 
•saprophyte  on  all  kinds  of  dead  vegetable  matter,  and  so  very  rarely 
as  a  parasite,  and  in  this  instance  occurred  only  upon  dead  spots,  I 
came  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  it  Avas  not  connected  with  any 
disease.  However,  I  ventured  to  state  that  I  should  never  be 
•surprised  to  find  some  species  of  Oidium,  Avith  its  chains  of  eonidia, 
on  leaves  of  Cineraria  as  Avell  as  on  other  composite  plants.” 

The  failure  of  Beans  in  houses. — Mr.  Baker  reported  as  folloAvs 
upon  this  matter  brought  before  the  last  meeting;  Mr.  Horseley 
Avrites  that  the  plants  and  the  unsoAvn  seed  have  been  destroyed,  and 
the  eai’th  throAvn  aAvay.  I  haA'e  therefore  to  form  an  opinion  from  the 
long  record.  Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  there  is  vei’y  little,  if  any, 
doubt  that  the  failures  Avere  due  to,  first  and  chiefly,  unbalanced 
sunlight  and  fire  heat.  The  period  of  failure  Avas  the  end  of  October 
to  .lanuarv,  an  unusually  dull,  sunless  time  this  season,  even  for  these 
months,  and  it  seems  no  alloAvanee  AA-as  made.  This  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  trouble  this  season  elsCAvliere.  and  should  teach  the 
importance  of  regulating  the  heat  by  the  sunlight  aA'ailable.  Secondly, 
the  soil  Avas  chiefly  humus  and  too  light,  and  almost  certainly  A-ery 
deficient  in  aA'ailable  lime,  phosphate,  and  potash. 

Bristol  Gardeners.’ 

A  Avell  attended  meeting  of  the  Bristol  and  District 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association  Avas  held  at  St. 
John’s  Rooms,  on  Thnr.sday  evening  la.st,  Avhen  Mr.  J.  Contts, 
representatiAm  of  the  Exeter  Gardeners’  Society,  delivered  an 
cxhamstiAm  lecture  on  “  Greenhouse  HardAAOoded  Plants.”  Mr. 
1*1.  Poole,  F. R.H.S,  occupied  the  chair,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Bristol  gardeners  gave  Mr.  Contts  a  hearty  Avelcome. 

[A  paper  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Contts  Avas  published  in 
.several  issues  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  April  and  May, 
11)01.— Ed.] 

Prizes  for  table  decorations  Avere  aAvarded  to  (1st)  Mr. 
Thoday.  gardener  to  Mr.  N.  C.  Dobson:  and  (2nd)  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Curtis,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  HoAvell  Davis.  A  special  certificate 
of  merit  Avas  recommended  for  Mr.  A.  Hall  (gardener.  Air. 
Ware)  for  tAvo  beautiful  pots  of  Freesias.  The  next  lecture  Avill 
be  held  on  Alarch  17.  Avhen  Mr.  Myers  aaIU  lecture  on  ‘‘Ancient 
and  Modern  Gardens.”  Avitli  limelight  vicAvs. 

Spekefield  Amateur  Gardeners'. 

Ender  the  auspices  of  the  above  society  a  most  instructive 
and  interesting  course  of  six  lectures  in  the  Baptist  Hall.  Speke- 
held,  has  just  concluded.  Mr.  John  Stoney,  of  Aigburth,  Avas 
the  lecturer.  The  course  included  “  Soils  and  Alanures,” 
“Tomatcfes,  Potatoes,  Ac.,”  “Chrysanthemums  for  Large 
Blooms,”  “Vegetables,”  “  FloAvers  for  August.”  and  some 
common  “Diseases  of  Plants.”  Mr.  Stoney  illustrated  his 
remarks  bj’  a  series  of  diagrams,  lantern  slides,  and  specimens, 
'riie  lectures  on  each  occasion  Avere  highly  appreciated  and  Avell 
attended.  IMany  questions  on  technical  points  Avere  asked,  and 


fully  answered  by  the  lecturer.  aaIio  made  it  a  point  of  giving 
his  hearei's  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  practical  details 
combined  Avith  the  general  principles  underlying  i>ractice.  It  is 
felt  that  these  lectures  har-e  been  a  di.stinct' gain  to  tlie  society. 
A  A'ery  pleasing  duty  devohmd  upon  the  chairman  at  the  closing 
lecture  in  the  presentation  of  a  A'ery  handsome  Avalkingstick  to 
Mr.  Stoney  for  his  A'aluable  services.' — W. 

Scottish  Horticultural. 

The  monthly  meeting  Avas  held  in  DoAvell’s  Rooms,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  l.st  inst.,  and  Avas  vei-y  largely 
attended,  IMr.  McHattie,  president,  in  the  chair.  After  the 
usual  formal  business,  Mr.  Brotherston,  The  Gardens,  Tyning- 
hame,  read  a  paper  on  ‘‘Scottish  Plant  Names,”  and  for  more 
than  half  an  hour  highly  delighted  the  audience,  tracing  in 
a  most  interesting  manner  the  popular  names  in  Scotland  for 
many  of  our  finest  plants  and  trees,  shoAving  that  love  and 
necromancy  AAere  lai-gely  the  roots  of  plant  names,  and  that 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  different  names  Avere  appliecl 
to  the  same  plants. 

Mr.  Brother.ston  also  quoted  from  the  old  Scottish  poets 
many  associations  connected  Avith  plant  lore,  and  hoAV  various 
plants  came  to  be  associated  Avith  various  classes  or  clans  of 
the  people.  A  most  interesting  disemssion  folloAved,  in  Avhich 
many  of  the  ideas  in  the  paper  Avere  amplified.  A  most  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  Avas  aAvarded  to  Mr.  Brother.ston.  Interesting 
exhibits  Avere  on  the  table.  Beautiful  orchids  from  Mr.  Nichol, 
Rossie  Gardens;  Carnations  as  imported  fi'om  France  from  Air. 
Fortune :  a  number  of  beautiful  Hellebores,  Violets,  orchids, 
Ac.,  from  Mr.  Brotherston;  Daffodils,  Anemones,  Ac.,  from 
Mr,  Todd,  ShaiulAvick  Place.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  tlie  chaii'inan 
bi'ought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

CardilT:  Birds. 

A  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association  Avas  held  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  on  ’Puesday  eA-ening,  February  23,  Avhen  Air. 
H.  R.  Farmer  presided  over  a  large  mu.ster  of  members.  Air. 
J.  Alountney.  naturalist  and  preseiwer  to  the  Cardiff  and  other 
museums,  gave  a  delightful  and  interesting  lecture,  entitled 
“Our  Summer  Visitors.”  illustrated  Avith  over  thirty  specimens, 
such  as  the  sAvift,  martin,  cuckoo,  nightingale,  and  nightjar. 

The  lecturer,  in  passing  the  specimens  round  singly,  gave  a 
brief  history  of  each  one,  and  explaining  at  the  same  time,  apart 
from  their  song,  their  particular  A'alue  to  the  gardener.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  destruction  of  insect  pests,  he  .said  he  aaus  also  alive  to 
the  fact  that  they  often  caused  gi’eat  vexations  to  the  gardener 
during  the  fruit  .season.  Though  the  losses  Avere  comsidered 
great  at  times,  it  Avas  an  open  fact  that  Avere  there  no  birds  to 
keep  insect  life  under,  complete  de.structiou  among  plant  life 
Avas  bound  to  folloAv  unless  fought  against  by  artificial  means. 

A  A'ariety  of  questions  Avere  put  to  the  lecturer  during  a  long 
and  splendid  discussion,  and  the  unanimous  opinion  Avas  that 
the  .sparroAV  ought  to  be  exterminated.  The  be.st  thanks  of  the 
as.sociation  Avere  accorded  Air.  Alountney  for  his  lecture,  Avhich 
Avas  the  first  of  its  kind  that  had  OA-er  been  brought  before  the 
members. — J.  J. 

Hull :  The  Tilth  of  the  Garden. 

A  meeting  of  the  Hull  and  District  Horticultural  AAas  held 
in  the  Imperial  Hotel  on  Tuesday,  February  23,  Air.  Toyne 
acting  as  chairman,  and  Air.  Alclntosh,  of  A^ork,  being  the 
essayist.  The  subject  of  this  gentleman’s  remarks  Avas  “The 
Tilth  of  the  Garden.”  The  essay  Avas  a  skilfully  compre.ssed 
compendium  of  a  large  subject,  and  no  attempt  at  further 
abridgement  could  be  successful  in  the  bounds  of  this  report. 
Needless  to  say,  the  hints  coming  from  a  cultivator  of  long 
experience  Avere  eagerly  listened  to.  Mr.  McIntosh  favoured 
deep  cultivation  doAvn  to  2|ft  or  CAmn  3ft,  not  only  to  afford  root 
room,  but  to  admit  of  the  free  passage  of  the  necessary  elements 
— air  and  Avater. 

With  regard  to  manuring,  the  essayist  explained  his  method 
of  disposing  of  garden  nfbbish,  humorously  terming  it  the 
“  dumping  system.”  A  trench  4ft  Avide  and  2ft  deep  Avas  taken 
out  at  the  end  of  a  plot,  and  all  weeds,  vegetable  refuse,  and 
other  rubbish  (barring  sticks  and  ineradicable  Aveeds)  Avere 
“  diAinped  ”  into  it;  Avhen  full,  the  soil  taken  out  at  first  Avas 
returned  and  another  trench  of  similar  dimensions  prepared  and 
filled  in  like  manner,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  rich  sub¬ 
stratum  of  Amgetable  matter  Avould  be  formed  tbroughout  the 
plot.  In  the  oi’dinary  method  of  trenching  the  humus  Avould 
be  brought  to  the  surface,  and  could  be  thoroughly  incorporated 
in  the  other  soil,  thus  doing  aAvay  Avith  the  necessity  of  manurial 
additions  for  years,  an  inch  spreading  of  lime  being  given  to 
obviate  soAirness.  The  iiAceting  terminated  by  according  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Air.  Alclntosh.  W.  R. 

We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  hold  over  reports  of  the  Feltham 
Paignton,  IpsAvich,  and  Reading  gardeners’  societies.— Ed. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES:  EARLIEST  HOUSE.— 
Now  tlie  fruit  is  .'^toning  tlie  temperature  must  be  kept  as 
equable  as  possible.  Too  bigh  a  temperature,  especially  at 
night,  is  not  favoui'able  to  the  process,  and  sudden  fluctuations 
often  cause  the  fruit  to  drop  w  holesale.  The  temperature  should 
he  continued  at  GOdeg  to  Godeg  at  night  in  mild  weather,  oodeg 
to  GOdeg  when  severe;  GOdeg  to  Godeg  on  cold,  dull  days;  Godeg 
to  70deg  when  mild  hut  sunless  ;  70deg  to  7odeg  with  gleams  of 
sun,  ventilating  early  and  freely  under  favourable  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  Thinning  the  fruit  must  be  seen  to,  not  allowing 
twice  as  many  fruits  to  stone  as  are  to  be  left  for  the  crop,  hut 
a  few  more  than  the  required  number  should  he  retained  to 
meet  casualties  in  stoning.  One  fruit,  to  every  s(iuare  foot  of 
trellis  covered  hy  the  trees  is  a  capital  guide.  Small-fruited 
varieties  may  have  the  fruit  left  a  little  clo'-er,  and  vigorous 
trees  will  carry  more  than  weakly  trees.  Overcropping,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  strictly  avoided.  Nectarines  require  the  same 
space  as  Peaches  to  have  fine  fruit. 

SECURE  ALT.  THE  SHOOTS  to  the  trellis  as  they  advance 
in  growth,  stopping  any  that  are  likely  to  exceed  12in  to  loin 
at  those  lengths,  and  if  the  pinching  results  in  laterals  stop 
them  at  the  first  leaf.  Shoots  retained  to  attract  the  sap  to  the 
fruit  should  be  stopped  to  one  leaf.  Extensions  must  be  trained 
in  their  full  length,  pinching  laterals  to  one  joint  as  made. 
Syringe  the  trees  in  the  morning  and  afteiuioon  when  the  days 
are  fine,  but  damping  the  paths  and  borders  will  he  sufficient  in 
dull  weather,  with  an  occasional  syringing  applied  with  force  to 
keep  red  spider  under;  hut  care  should  he  taken  not  to  tatter 
the  leaves.  If  the  pest  gain  a  footing  extirpate  it  by  the 
prompt  application  of  an  insecticide,  or  a  solution  of  petroleum 
emulsion,  carefully  following  the  directions  for  use.  Inside 
borders  must  be  kept  duly  supplied  with  water  or  liquid  manure 
in  a  tepid  state,  but  avoid  over-stimulation  whilst  the  fruit  is 
stoning. 

SECOND  EARLY  HOUSE.  — Disbudding  must  be  proceeded 
with  gradually,  and  the  .successional  bearing  .shoot.s  should  be 
laid  in  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  growth. 
Thinning  the  fruit  must  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  remains 
of  the  flowers  are  cast.  Remove  all  twin  fruit,  the  smallest, 
that  on  the  under  side  of  the  branches,  and  the  badly  placed, 
leaving  three  on  a  branch  of  12in  length,  to  be  afterwards  reduced 
to  two  on  a  .strong  and  one  on  a  weak  branch  when  the  size  of 
marbles.  Only  one  fruit,  as  a  rule,  should  be  left  on  each  bearing 
shoot. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES. —Trees  now  in  bloom  require  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  as  such  will  keep  the  atmosphere  buoyant 
with  sufficient  fire  heat  to  pi'event  sudden  depre.ssions  of  tem- 
pera,ture,  maintaining  50deg  at  night,  or  a^  few  degrees  less  on 
cold  nighfis.  A  temperature  of  oOdeg  to  oodeg  will  be  suitable 
in  the  daytime,  advancing  to  GOdeg  to  Godeg  from  sun  heat, 
with  free  ventilation.  Shake  the  trellis  or  trees  occasionally  to 
distribute  the  pollen,  or  preferably,  pass  a  camel’s-hair  brush  or 
feather  over  the  flowers  that  have  ripe  pollen  once  a  day,  and 
give  extra  attention  to  the  shy-.setting  varieties  hy  conveying 
))ollen  from  others  that  produce  it  in  abundance,  as,  for  instance, 
Royal  George  and  Stirling  Castle  Peaches,  also  Elruge 
Nectarine.  Keep  the  paths  well  damped  on  fine  days,  and  be 
more  sparing  of  water  when  the  weather  is  dull  and  cold. 

LATE  HOUSES.— The  roof  lights  need  not  be  put  on  until 
the  buds  show  colour,  as  the  silvery  integuments  that  envelop 
the  floral  organs  afford  protection,  but  the  blos.som  is  not  .safe 
after  showing  colour.  Tfiee.s  under  fixed  roofs  are  more  for¬ 
ward,  the  buds  being  in  various  degrees  of  expansion.  G.  A., 
St.  Albans,  Herts. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

MAKING  HOTBEDS  FOR  CUCUIMBERS  AND  .MELONS. 
—Hotbeds  .should  now  be  made  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  See 
that  the  material  is  thoroughly  prepared  as  previously  advised 
It  .should  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  shaken  to  pieces,  or  heat  will 
1)6  nnecjUixl.  Tlie  iiiutBriiil  isliould  be  trodden  us  fiiinly  us 
possible  in  order  to  prevent  undue  shrinkage.  As  '^oon  a.s  the 
heat  becomes  steadv,  the  Cucumber  may  be  planted  ;  the  Melons, 
however,  may  stay  a  fortnight  longer,  hy  which  time  the  days 
will  have  lengthened  and  the  sun  have  gained  power.  JJirow 
up  a  ridge  of  turfy  loam  along  the  centre  of  the  bed,  on  whicli 
to  plant  the  plants.  This  should  be  done  some  days  before  the 
plants  are  planted,  in  order  for  the  soil  to  become  warmed. 


The  plants  should  be  well  prepared  before  they  are  planted  in 
trames.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  well  made  than  to  take 
the  plants  direct  from  a  hot  proijagating  lioii^e  to  the  frames. 
They  should  be  first  placed  in  a  house  near  the  roof  glass,  where 
the  temperature  is  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  propagating  pit 
or  house.  This  will  harden  them  somewhat. 

PEAS.— A  successional  sowing  of  Peas  should  now  be  made.. 
Those  3ft  high  are  the  best  for  this  sowing.  The  ground  should 
be  thoroughly  prepared.  The  .seed  should  he  a  little  thicker 
than  usual.  The  soil,  being  so  cold  after  so  much  rain,  many 
of  the  .seeds  with  weak  germs  may  fail. 

AUTUMN-SOWN  ONIONS  should  now  be  planted  out  on 
dry,  well-prepared  .soil.  See  that  they  are  planted  firmly  to 
prevent  the  wind  twisting  them  out  of  the  soil. 

NEW  BEDS  OF  ASPARAGUS  may  now  ho  made.  The 
old  way  of  digging  out  the  .soil  and  filling  in  with  a  great  many 
different  kinds  of  compo.sts  and  faggots  of  wood  is  not  now 
practised.  First-rate  Asparagus  is  obtainable  from  beds  made 
by  trenching  the  .soil  deeply  and  thoroughly  manuring  the  soil. 
The  rows  .should  he  18in  apart,  and  the  plants  1ft  from  plant 
to  plant.  See  that  the  roots  are  spread  out  carefully  in  broad 
holes  or  trenches.  Two-year-old  plants  are  the  best  for  tlie 
purpose. 

LEEKS. — The  seeds  should  now  be  sown.  Sow  on  a  fine, 
sunny  day.  The  .seeds  should  be  coated  with  red  lead. 

NEW  BEDS  OF  SEAKALE  should  now  he  made.  If  the 
roots  were  prepared  early  in  the  new  year  they  will  be  now  in 
good  condition  for  planting.  The  ground  should  he  deeply 
worked  and  enriched  for  Seakale.  If  it  is  intended  to  force  the 
plants  outside  they  must  he  planted  in  clumps.  Place  three 
good  sets  in  a  clump  ;  each  set  .should  be  lOin  from  its  neigli- 
bour,  and  the  clumps  should  he  4ft  apart.  This  will  give  ample 
room  lor  nianuie  to  be  placed  between  the  pots  for  forcing. 
Seed  may  also  now  be  sown  to  provide  plants  for  planting  next 
year. 

POTATOES. — A  good  breadth  of  early  kinds  .should  now  be 
planted.  It  will  be  well  to  select  a  sheltered  border  where  fro>t 
and  keen  winds  will  not  be  so  likely  to  injure  the  ijlants  in 
IMay. — A.  T.,  Cirencester. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. -Borders  in  which  strong¬ 
growing  clumps  of  Phloxes,  Helianthuses.  IMichaelmas  Daisies, 
hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Delphiniums,  Pinks,  Pseonies,  and 
similar  subjects  have  been  established  for  .some  years  will  require 
.some  attention  in  improving  the  soil,  e.specially  where  it  is 
light,  poor,  and  shallow.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  deal 
with  perennials  affording  an  opportunity  to  lift,  divide,  and 
replant  after  thorough  trenching  and  digging  of  the  ground. 
Work  in  material  which  will  prove  of  service  in  enriching  the 
ground  and  encouraging  a  healthy,  vigorous  growth.  Leaf  .soil, 
loam,  and  decompo.sed  manure  with  wood  ashes  and  vegetable 
matter  will  prove  to  l)e  suitable  material.  The  oldest  and 
exhausted  parts  of  the  clumps  may  he  discarded  when  dividing 
them  up,  using  only  the  newer  and  vigorous  portions,  which 
will  be  of  ample  size  for  planting.  Shorten  also  long,  straggling 
roots.  In  the  event  of  the  ground  being  stiff  and  wet,  the 
result  of  rain  following  closely  on  digging,  use  some  light,  dry 
material  round  the  loots  when  planting,  especially  if  any 
small  new  plants  are  introduced,  this  encouraging  them  to  make 
a  free  start. 

LILIUMS.  —  Groups  of  these  interesting  flowering  bulbs  make 
a  conspicuous  display  during  their  .season  of  blooming  in 
summer,  and  the  plants  increase  in  effectiveness  year  by  year 
through  the  bulbs  multiplying.  When  inserting  the  bulbs  the 
soil  .should  not  be  too  wet.  A  layer  of  dry,  sandy  soil  is  best  to 
employ  for  placing  the  bulbs  upon,  surrounding  them  al.«o  with 
material  of  the  same  kind.  Plant  at  a  depth  of  4in  to  Gin,  the 
latter  depth  in  light  .soil.  All  may  he  placed  Gin  apart  and  in 
groups  of  three  to  twelve  ))ulb.s.  [Mark  the  positions  where 
planting,  either  with  sticks  or  labels,  recording  the  names  of 
varieties.  Suitable  positions  may  he  found  for  planting  neai- 
the  .shelter  of  shrubs,  though  groups  mmst  not  be  .so  arranged 
where  shrub.s  or  trees  will  affect  the  growth  detrimentally. 
Liliums  do  remarkably  well  among  low-growing  American 
slirubs,  the  soil  used  for  these  being  of  a  peaty  character,  or 
special  borders  may  be  prepared  for  them.  A  good  .selection  of 
varieties  to  plant  are  Ij.  tigrinum,  L.  lancifolium,  L.  croceum, 
L.  IMaitagon,  L.  chalcedonicum,  L.  japonicum  Browni,  L. 
Thunhergianum,  and  L.  auratum. 

RAISING  PLANTS  FOR  SILMMER  DISPLAY.- Among 
the  plants  it  is  desirable  to  raise  as  early  as  possible  now  for 
summer  flowering  are  Ageratums,  Celosias,  Carnations.  Dahlias 
(single),  IMimuhrs,  Petunias,  Lobelias,  Verbenas,  and  Violas. 
Sow*^  in  pans  or  boxes  filled  with  light  soil  placed  under  glass 
in  slight  heat  to  eiiconrage  quick  and  strong  germination,  and 
help  on  the  early  growth  of  the  seedling'.  — E.  D.  S.,  Gravesend. 
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The  Stewarton  Hive. 

The  W.B.C.  hive  is  preferable  to  the  Stev^’arton  for  manipu¬ 
lation,  interchange  of  frames,  for  the  production  of  market¬ 
able  sections,  and  because  it  possesses  all,  and  more  than  all, 
the  properties  claimed  for  the  latter,  which  for  many  purposes 
is  a  sealed  book ;  and  with  regard  to  the  increased  harvests 
obtained  from  them,  this  is  not  so  much  dependent  upon  the 
hive  but  either  the  bee-keeper  or  locality,  which  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  a  l)ar-frame  hive  has  yielded  3341b  of  honey  in  one 
season  in  a  district  somewhat  approaching  that  where  the  record 
takes  previously  mentioned  were  obtained,  i.c.,  having  triple 
seasons,  fruit,  clover,  and  heather. 

(2)  The  fact  that  a  colony  in  a  Stewarton  has  stored  surplus 
while  those  in  bar-frames  had  to  be  fed  at  the  time  i.s  no  proof 
of  the  hive’s  superiority.  Bees  \vill  store  honey  in  almost  any 
receptacle  if  properly  managed,  but  the  bar-frame  hive  has  a 
decided  advantage  over  any  other  system.  This  apparent  freak 
of  the  bees  was  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  colony  having 
an  old  queen,  which  would  necessarily  result  in  a  weak  colony 
of  discouraged  bees,  seeing  that  the  workers  derive  their  energy 
from  the  queen.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  not  wanting  in  the 
apiaries  where  queens  are  not  systematically  replaced.  Stocks 
in  the  same  village  wall  average  1001b  per  colony  year  after 
year,  while  the  next-door  neighbour  will  be  very  well  satisfied 
with  fifty  per  stock. 

In  comparing  the  results  obtained  from  different  kinds  of 
hives,  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  expect  a  bar-frame  headed  by 
such  decrepit  queens  to  store  the  same  quantity  of  honey  as  the 
numerous  progeny  of  a  young  prolific  queen  in  a  Stewarton^  or 
rice  versa.  Many  Scots  apiarists  possessing  both  kinds  of  hives 
on  the  same  stands  admit  that  they  do  not  think  there  is  much 
difference  in  the  yields.  Periodical  differences  will  occur  mving 
to  the  respective  merits  of  queens,  bee-keeper,  or  conditions. 

It  .should  also  be  remembered  that  a  Stewarton  requires 
two  or  three  swarms  united  to  populate  it,  and  as  the  bulk  of 
the  bees  ivliich  compose  a  swarm  are  field  workers,  and  there 
is  no  brood  to  feed,  more  are  liberated  for  gathering  honey,  and 
less  is  consumed  for  brood  production.  Such  a  doubly  power¬ 
ful  force  therefore  ought  to  store  an  unusual  quantity. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  with  bar- 
frames,  personal  observation  and  assistance  in  making  an 
artificial  .swarm  in  the  apiary  of  a  friend  resulted  in  a  take  of 
1201b  of  honey  in  less  than  three  weeks. 

(3)  The  powers  of  contraction  and  exiiansion,  the  air  current 
argument,  and  outer  casing  protection  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  W.B.C.  hive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Stewarton  is  not 
so  gradually  exi)ansible  as  the  bar-frame,  as  v-ith  the  former 
nothing  can  be  given  but  complete  brood  chambers,  whereas 
single  frames  may  be  allowed  in  the  bar-frame  hive,  or  a  shallow 
super  if  desired. 

In  the  management  of  the  Stewarton  stress  is  always  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  if  the  bees  can  be  encouraged  to  work  well 
in  the  supers  and  are  given  plenty  of  room  above  and  below, 
they  will  seldom  attempt  to  swarm,  but  if  the  weather  is  un¬ 
settled  and  the  bees  are  only  partially  employed,  they  are  apt 
to  swarm  under  any  conditions.  Swarming  is  more  the  result 
of  mismanagement,  or,  what  is  far  more  important  in  its  con¬ 
sequences,  to  in..stinct  transmitted  through  the  queen,  which  is 
sometimes  the  case  when  reared  under  the  swarming  impulse 
year  after  year.  This  aspect  of  swarming  was  brought  home 
forcibly  in  a  well  knowm  apiary  where  the  method  of  re-queening 
was  by  natural  swarming. 

One  colony  swarmed  no  less  than  six  times,  and  absolutely 
refused  to  work  in  the  supers  steadily  at  all.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  bee-keeper  ha,s  since  been  compelled  to  obtain  good 
energetic  stock  with  non-swarming  instincts,  which  will  not  be 
allowed  to  degenerate  by  swarming.  A  good  queen  will  not 
permit  the  bees  to  store  honey  in  the  brood  chamber,  but  will 
control  the  brood  nest  entirely  for  ovipositing,  and  all  the 
surplus  is  stored  above.  Swarming  then  resolves  itself  into  the 
apiarist’s  ability  to  keep  all  his  bees  at  work.  The  more  bees 
working  the  greater  the  result  in  honey,  and  the  best  swarm 
preventer  is  a  double  brood  chamber,  or  its  equivalent. 

(4)  Similar  conditions  with  regard  to  the  escape  of  heat  in 
the  summer  and  moisture  in  the  winter  can  be  obtained  in  the 
W.B.C.,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  octagon  shape  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  square  or  oblong  for  wintering.  The 
neare.st  approach  to  these  conditions  in  the  bar-frame  may  be 
arranged  by  reducing  the  brood  chamber  to  eight  bars,  which 
must  be  well  packed  with  bees  for  wintering.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  the  gist  of  the  matter  lies  in  having  strong  stocks, 
otherwise  the  brood  nest  must  be  contracted  to  the  space  actually 
occupied  to  get  the  same  results  as  the  Stewarton. 

(5)  If  intelligently  carried  out,  the  same  plan  of  uniting  can 
also  be  adopted  with  W.B.C.,  and  in  the  latter  the  interchange 
of  bars,  Ac.,  is  still  more  complete. 


(6)  If  it  is  noted  in  what  particulars  the  hives  differ,  there 
is  a  very  slight  difference  in  their  capabilities  for  wintering 
providing  they  are  in  the  hands  of  able  bee-keepers.  It  is  the 
compactness  of  the  skep  and  Stewarton  which  makes  them  so 
succes.sful ;  the  .shape  of  the  hive  is  immaterial.  What  more 
proof  i.s  required  than  to  know  that  four-frame  nucleiato 
wintered  regularly  by  contraction,  Ac.  The  contention  that 
brood  combs  are  extended  downwards  more  readily  than 
laterall}"  is  questionable.  A  weak  colony  in  a  Stewarton  hive 
would  have  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  vacant  space  un¬ 
occupied  by  the  bees,  and  many  such  are  entirely  lo.st. 

Now  only  observe  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  adapt  the 
hive  to  the  size  of  the  cluster.  The  eggs  are  laid  from  corner 
to  corner  of  the  bars  they  are  forced  to  occupy,  and  they 
rapidly  increase  in  numbers.  There  is  something  i)Ositively 
agreeable  to  the  apiari.st  in  being  able  to  build  up  such  a  colony. 

(7)  The  method  of  supering  without  queen  excluder  is  an 
advantage,  and  might  be  followed  beneficially.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season  unless  the  bee-keeper  exercises  discretion  in 
giving  supers,  he  will  check  the  progress  of  a  colony  for  some 
time  by  giving  too  much  .space,  and  thereby  reducing  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  brood  nest,  biit  the  Stewarton  plan  may  be 
modified  to  suit  the  frame  hive  by  placing  a  layer  of  ticking  or 
calico  to  cover  all  the  bars  but  the  two  outer  ones.  This  will 
help  to  retain  the  heat  of  the  cluster  until  stress  of  cii’cum- 
.stances  forces  the  workers  to  take  possession  of  the  super,  and 
if  the  apiarist  is  afraid  of  swarming  he  can  give  additional 
breeding  space  in  the  same  way  as  the  Stewarton  by  a  shallow 
super  under  the  brood  chamber.  Experiments  and  ob.servation 
are  the  great  secrets  of  success,  and  the  benefits  derived  iTom 
apiculture  go  hand  in  hand  with  same. — E.  E.,  Sandbach. 


*■**  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  B.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  flowers  we  do  not  name. 

BUDS  ON  PEACH  SHOOTS  DECAYING  (J.  C.).— The 
buds  are  destroyed  for  the  mo.st  part  by  some  substance  that 
has  been  applied  to  them,  and  the  wood,  especially  on  the 
upper  side,  has  the  bark  more  or  less  injured.  There  is  not 
any  trace  of  disease,  though  there  may  be  some  gummijig  lower 
down  on  the  shoots ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this.  The  wood 
is  very  green  and  unripened,  and  f)robably  that  condition 
accounts  for  the  injury  to  the  buds  and  bark  by  the  dressing 
of  softsoap  and  sulphur,  which  in  former  years,  and  with  the 
wood  well  matured,  did  no  harm.  The  last  .season  was  so  wet 
and  dull  that  in  many  ca.ses  the  wood  of  Peach  trees  was  not 
properly  ripened,  and  in  consequence  much  more  susceptible  of 
injury. 

GRAPES  (Cymro). — The  flavour  of  your  Gros  Guillaume  is 
liarticularly  good  for  this  variety,  which  is  at  its  best  in  that 
respect  after  hanging  some  time,  or  during  February  and  March, 
when  it  is  particularly  rich  and  has  a  fine  sprightly  flavour.  The 
A^ine  usually  is  an  indifferent  bearer  on  the  close  pruning  system. 
Indeed,  it  requires  abundance  of  space  and  free  exposure  to 
light ;  and  by  the  long  rod  system  of  pruning  it  larger  bunches 
are  produced  than  by  the  spurring  system.  AVith  these  advan¬ 
tages  and  a  high  temperature  this  Grape  can  be  grown  to  high 
perfection.  A  bunch  was  grown  by  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  at 
Tullamore,  Ireland,  which  weighed  231b  ooz.  The  portion  of 
shoot  you  have  sent  is  thoroughly  ripened  in  the  wood,  and  the 
buds  are  plump,  though  somewhat  pointed.  Po.s.sibly  the  position 
of  the  AUne  in  the  liomse^ — the  cooler  end.  the  border  of  a  close 
nature,  or  such  as  to  induce  .sturdy  habit,  with  possibly  close 
pruning  and  not  allowing  room  for  the  spread  of  foliage — is 
cau.se  of  the  compact,  well-set  bunch  of  relatively  small  berries. 
AVo  advise  a  larger  extension  of  growth,  less  close  pruning,  and 
a  more  generous  supply  of  potash  and  magnesia  ;  indeed,  top- 
dress  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  superphosphate,  two  parts 
sulphate  of  potash,  one  part  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  one-half 
part  sulphate  of  iron,  applying  4oz  of  the  mixture  per  square  ,vard 
at  the  winter  dressing,  and  repeat  as  .soon  as  the  Anne  comes  into 
leaf,  and  again  when  the  berries  are  thinned,  merely  pointing 
or  scratching  over  the  surface  of  the  border  after  application. 
The  other  substances  you  apply  are  excellent,  and  we  think  with 
greater  extension  of  the  gi’owtli  the  results  would  be  satisfactory. 
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GRUB  IX  APPLE  SHOOT  (Fruit  Tree  Pest).— See 
‘'Entomological  Notes”  in  the  present  issue. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  CATALOGUE  (A.  P.).— We  only  knon' 
of  Watkins  and  Doncaster,  30,  Strand,  London,  to  whom  you 
may  write. 

ERRATUiM. — In  the  notice  of  the  l)ook,  ”  iMealy  Bugs  and 
Scale  Insects,”  page  157,  in  line  12,  second  column,  read  “  trans- 

CROWEA  SALIGNA 
(J.  B.). — Croweas  are  hard- 
wooded  plants  with  showy 
flowers,  and  generally 
odorous  leaves.  This  latter 
character  is  distinctive  of 
the  Rutacese,  to  which 
Crowea,  as  well  as  the 
Orange  (Citrus),  and  other 
well-known  genera  belong. 
C.  elliptica  has  light  pink, 
and  C.  saligna  has  purple 
flowers,  but  none  of  the 
Croweas  are  very  fre- 
(juently  cultivated.  The;v 
are  propagated  from  cut¬ 
tings,  and  grown  under 
the  same  conditions  as 
Eriostemons.  We  should 
like  to  hear  of  your  success 
with  these  and  other 
h  a  r  d  w  o  o  d  s,  n  o  t  a  h  1  y 
Azaleas,  Rhododendrons. 
Acacias,  Cytisus,  Chori  • 
zemas,  Correas,  Grevilleas, 
L  e  s  c  h  e  n  a  u  1 1  i  a  s,  and 
Boronias. 

PREVENTING  BIRDS 
TAKING  THE  FRUIT 
BUDS  (E.  G.).— If  the 

trees  are  small,  that  is, 
cordon,  espalier,  bush,  or 
pyramid,  the  best  plan  is 
to  procure  some  freshly 
burned  lime,  slake  it  in 
water,  and  form  into  a  wash  readily  appliable  by  means  of  a 
syringe.  To  prevent  the  limewash  clogging  the  syringe,  pass 
through  a  hair  or  fine  mesh  wire  sieve.  The  limewash  should 
be  applied  as  soon  as  made,  coating  the  trees  well,  and  being 
from  freshly  burned  lime  will  adhere  to  the  buds,  and  birds  will 
not  take  them.  Stale  or  air-slaked  lime  is  no  use  for  making 
the  limewash,  as  this  soon  washes  off.  The  limewash  is  a  good 
remedy  for  overgrowths  of  lichen  and  moss,  and  that  falling 
on  the  ground  will  in  turn  benefit  the  trees.  Another  plan  is 
to  scare  the  birds  by  placing  twigs  or  small  canes  of  bamboo 
obliquely  in  the  trees  and  projecting  beyond  their  branches  a 
little  as  well  as  amongst  the  twigs,  and  smear  the.se  with  a 
sticky  substance,  such  as  a  composition  made  by  melting 
together  by  heat  two  parts  resin  and  one  part  sweet  oil,  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  sticks  or  canes  by  means  of  a  brush.  Or  procure 
some  birdlime  from  a  “  naturalist  ”  or  dealer  in  cage  birds,  and 
add  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  linseed  oil,  melting  and  mixing 
together,  then  smear  on  sticks  or  small  bamboo  canes  and 
affix  in  the  trees  as  before  advised.  The  smear  will  not  hold 
the  birds  alighting  upon  the  sticks  or  canes  for  long,  but 
sufficiently  to  give  them  such  a  scare  that  they  will  not  come 
near  the  trees  again  for  a  long  time,  and  by  then  the  buds  will 
have  developed  into  blos.som. 

LILIUM  AURATUM  BULB  DECAYED  (J.  H.).~Yes, 
the  bulb  is  affected  by  the  Japan  Lily  di.sease  (Rhizopus 
necans),  which  also  attacks  the  bulbs  of  lalium  speciosum  as 
well  as  L.  auratuni.  The  bulb  is  the  part  attacked,  which  in 
the  earliest  condition  .shows  a  slight  di.scolouration  at  the  base 
when  cut  open.  The  disea.se  extends  rapidly,  the  entire  bulb 
becoming  di,scoloured,  and  finally  .soft  and  rotten.  The  fungus 
can  live  as  a  saprophyte  on  the  humus  in  the  soil,  and  attacks 
the  bulbs  when  lifted,  the  infection  usually  commencing  through 
broken  roots.  As  the  base  of  the  bulb  is  the  point  attacked, 
roots  are  not  pushed  or  any  top  growths,  but  the  bulb 
becomes  rotten  in  the  .soil,  and  .shows,  in  the  later  stages  of 
decay,  a  white  felt  of  mycelium,  from  which  numerous  chuste^’s 
of  fruit  resembling  .small  black  pinheads  stand  erect,  and  are 
the  conidial  stage  of  the  fungirs,  and  re.sting  spores  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  tissues  of  the  decayed  bidbs.  As  inoculatio-i 
usually  takes  place  when  the  bulbs  are  taken  up  for  exportation 
it  is  likely  that  the  bulbs  are  so  far  infected  when  received 
that  treatment  avails  very  little.  The  dusting  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  is  a  good  plan,  the  bulbs  being  rubbed  in  it,  but  sub¬ 
merging  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  1  per  cent,  .solution  of 
salicylic  acid  and  afterwards  thoroughly  drying  the  bulb  kills 
the  mycelium  reached  as  well  .as  the  s;pores  of  the  fungus. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  vresent  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  following  number.  (B.  Pcatherstone). — Acacia  eultriformis  ;  it  is 
somewhat  shy  to  flower.  (A.  B.). — Aspidium  sp. ;  the  piece  seems 
immature.  (Anxious  to  Know). —  Dendrobium  clirysanthum.  (F.  P\). — 
1,  Agathis  australis;  2,  Daphne  indiea  rubra. 

- - 

Trade  Notes. 


silver  Cup  and  £5  Prize  for  New  Plants  at  Shrewsbury. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  announce  that  they 
are  offering,  through  the  Shrop.shire  Horticultural  Society,  a 
special  prize  for  neu-  plants,  a  silver  cup  value  ten  guinea.s, 
and  £5  cash.  This  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  exhibitor  of  the 
best  six  new  plants  sent  out  by  the  firm  of  William  Bull  and 
Sons.  A  li.st  of  the  plants  eligible  for  this  competition  will  be 
supplied  on  application  to  Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  new 
plant,  .seed,  and  bulb  merchants.  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London. 
S.W.  The  six  plants  must  be  six  .species  or  varieties,  but  each 
may  be  composed  of  one  or  more  individual  plants,  if  grouped 
in  one  pot  or  pan.  The  names  of  the  six  plants  to  be  exhibited 
mu.st  be  sent  with  the  entry  to  the  secretaries  of  the  Shropshire 
Horticultural  Society,  The  Square,  Shrewsbury. 

£5  for  One  Pelargonium. 

H.  Cannell  and  Sons. — We  have  received  the  seed  cata¬ 
logue  of  this  firm,  and  there  are  a.  number  of  notable  features  in 
it.  Primulas  occupy  a  goodly  space,  for  the  Swanley  house  is 
in  the  forefront  where  these  seasonable  flowers  are  concerned. 
In  our  Kew  notes  we  name  the  varietj'  Red  Lady,  and  Ave  find  it 
here  recorded,  together  with  such  sterling  sorts  as  Lady  E. 
Dyke,  Miss  Irene,  Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  Pink  Lady,  and  The  Lady. 
Ail  of  these  are  real  gems,  and  many  of  our  readers  must  have 
tested  them.  Three  new  varieties  are  offered  for  1904.  Seed¬ 
ling  Pelargoniums  are  not  often  li.sted,  but  they  are  here,  and, 
what  is  more,  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  are  promising  £.5  for 
a  single  plant  of  any  Pelargonium  that  do-  their  mind  shoAvs  a 
new  and  distinct  colour.  Here  is  a  chance  for  hybridists  and 
cross-breeders  to  earn  both  money  and  recreation  at  the  same 
time.  Cactus-shaped  and  other  Cinerarias;  Petunias,  .single 
and  double;  Dahlias  in  ciuantities,  and  SAveet  Peas,  all  receive 
ample  space.  The  catalogue  is  Avell  arranged  and  illustrated, 
ancl  the  noA'elties  are  all  easy  to  find  in  the  pages  by  special 
heavy  type. 


Something  About  Wheat. 


What  can  Ave  say  about  Avheat  that  has  not  been  said 
dozens  of  times  before?  Not  much  that  is  new,  Ave  doubt; 
but  Ave  Avant  to  point  out  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  groAv- 
ing  love  of  foreign  Avheat  and  the  differences  betAveen  these 
foreign  Avheats  and  those  of  our  oaa'u  groAving.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  of  the  figures  at  this  moment,  but  AA^e  are  some¬ 
where  near  the  mark  (it  Avill  be  less  this  year)  Avhen  Ave  say 
that  our  English  home  supplies  Avill  only  suffice  to  feed 
our  dense  population  for  eleven  Aveeks  out  of  the  fifty-tAvo 
Avhich  go  to  make  up  the  year.  Hence  it  is  very  certain  that 
we  depend  far  more  than  Ave  ought  to  on  the  surplus 
Avith  Avhich  our  neighbours  kindly  supply  us. 

It  might  be  thought  that  having  only  such  a  limited 
supply  Ave  should  at  least  be  able  to  enjoy  enhanced  prices  ; 
but  no  such  thing.  We  have  to  be  content  to  take  for  our 
very  best  samples  28s.  to  29s.  per  quarter;  Avhilst  North 
American  Avill  easily  fetch  34s.  to  35s.  per  quarter ;  South 
Russian  a  trifle  less.  As  bread  eaters  Ave  are  sacrificing 
much  to  appearance.  We  Avant  to  see  on  the  table  a  hand¬ 
some  loaf,  very  Avhite  and  very  light.  We  are  altogether 
forgetting  the  mission  of  bread.  M^e  fid  instead  of  feed 
ourselves.  This  pure  Avhite,  dry  flour  is  by  no  means  so 
nutritious  as  our  darker,  damper  production  ;  but  every 
year  sees  less  of  our  OAvn  groAvth  milled.  We  are  becoming, 
as  a  nation,  Avholly  enamoured  of  the  outside  variety. 

It  has  been  asked  time  and  time  again  Avhy  we  as 
farmers  do  not  stir  ourselves  and  produce  Avhat  the  millers 
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and  tlie  bakers  demand.  We  are  told  we  are  slow,  stupid, 
and  pig-headed,  just  going  on  in  the  old  ruts,  out  of  which 
nothing  but  the  prospect  of  starvation  will  ever  move  us. 
Fair  and  softly,  friends.  There  are  many  causes  at  Avork, 
and  causes  over  which  we  have  no  control.  Just  for  a 
moment  consider  our  geographical  position.  Temperate 
zone ;  insular  position ;  a  land  of  much  rain,  fogs,  and 
general  moisture  ;  a  land  where  bright,  hot,  sunny  days  are 
23retty  scarce,  Avhere  clami^,  dull  ones  are  far  more  in 
evidence. 

There  is  no  land  where  crops  are  heavier  than  they  are 
Avith  us.  Look  at  the  immense  amount  of  groAvth  Ave  get — 
of  straAv,  of  grass ;  but  Ave  do  not  get  the  hot  sunshine 
to  rapidly  finish  off  the  cereal  crops  ;  or,  at  least,  so  seldom 
that  Ave  cannot  reckon  on  it  as  a  certainty.  It  is  not  enough 
to  have  dry  Aveather ;  Ave  do  get  that  along  the  eastern 
coast ;  but  dryness  combined  with  heat  is  the  excejAtion 
rather  than  the  rule.  There  are  some  feAv  soils  that  from 
their  nature  appear  to  attract  the  heat.  We  might  instance 
some  of  the  de-forested  lands  of  Nottinghamshire,  Avhere 
Avith  an  average  hot  summer  Avheat  Avill  become  so  hard  and 
dry  as  to  quite  equal  in  quality  any  product  of  North 
America  or  Hungary  ;  but  Ave  find  farmers  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  partial  to  this  land,  for  Avhen  threshing  day  comes 
there  is  a  Avoeful  tale  to  tell — the  Avheat  is  small  and  thin  ; 
it  finishes  before  it  feeds,  and,  although  the  price  is  better, 
it  does  not  balance  against  the  lesser  quality.  As  Avheat 
only  comes  in  its  proper  rotation,  the  other  crops  taken  in 
the  interim  suffer  so  severely  from  lack  of  Avhat  Ave  may 
term  strcnr/fh  in  the  soil,  farmers  often  AA’oirder  Avhether  it 
might  not  be  as  AA'ell  that  this  land  should  return  to  its 
irrimseval  forest.  What  a  farmer  likes  to  see  is  a  bold,  fine 
AA'heat,  plump  as  a  cherry  cob,  and  Aveighing  out  to  six 
quarters  per  acre ;  but  the  miller  will  have  none,  if  he  can 
avoid  it. 

There  is  a  substance  in  Avheat  called  “  gluten,”  and  it  is 
the  quantity  of  gluten  in  the  flour  that  determines  its 
value.  Gluten  is  that  elastic  substance  in  Avheat  Avhich, 
Avhen  brought  into  conjunction  Avith  yeast  in  the  process 
of  bread  making,  causes  the  mass  to  SAvell  and  become 
“light” — i.e.,  porous  and  easy  of  digestion.  Sunshine 
matures  the  gluten  and  enhances  its  quality,  Avhereas  the 
soil  contributes  to  the  quantity.  Naturally  there  are  some 
feAv  wheats  that  mature  earlier  than  others,  although,  as 
before  said,  this  early  maturity  is  often  at  the  ex^oense  of 
quantity.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  the  suggestion  has 
been  acted  upon,  that  it  might  be  Avise  to  try  for  our  OAvn 
groAving  certain  of  the  foreign  varieties.  Hitherto  the  trials 
have  not  been  successful. 

In  the  case  of  Australian  Avheat,  Ave  hear  that  not  even 
Avas  the  return  of  corn  equal  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  soAvn, 
and  this  in  a  hot,  dry  season.  An  agricultural  Avriter  sug¬ 
gests  that  here  is  a  fine  field  for  exjDerimentalists  and 
hybridisers.  And  there  must  be  a  fortune  aAvaiting  the 
man  Avho  can  loroduce  a  Avheat  strong  in  gluten,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  heavy  cropper.  So  far  as  Ave  can  learn, 
even  the  foreigner  under  favourable  conditions,  though  he 
comes  at  the  gluten  successfully,  fails  to  get  a  big  yield. 
And  Ave  have  it  on  the  testimony  of  the  late  Sir  John  LaAves 
(no  man  knerv  more  about  Avheats  than  he)  that  excessive 
manuring  tends  rather  to  diminish  the  gluten  than  to 
increase. 

We  note  a  fact  that  may  not  be  knoAvn  to  all  our  readers  ; 
but  it  goes  to  shoAv  very  plainly  the  reason  that  the  baker 
prefers  the  Hungarian  flour  to  our  OAvn.  Not  only  does 
he  produce  a  loaf  better  to  look  upon  (lighter  and  Avhiter), 
but  out  of  a  given  quantity  of  flour  the  Hungarian  yield  the 
gi'eater  number  of  loaves.  Thus  Ave  are  told  :  “  A  sack  of 
best  Hungarian  Avill  make  112  loaA^es  of  4lb  each  ;  Avhilst  a 
sack  of  English  Avill  only  alloAv  for  92  loav'es  of  the  same 
Aveight.”  So  that  he  gets  an  excellent  return  for  the  extra 
5s.  per  quarter  he  pays  for  the  Avheat. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  Avith  respect  to  the  benefits 
Avhich  are  said  to  accrue  to  us  through,  or  by,  the  use  of 
motor  poAA^er.  We  are  to  reap  our  crops  in  intervals  of 
sunshine  betAA-een  shoAA'ers  ;  Ave  are  to  let  it  get  thoroughly 
ripe  so  that  it  may  be  at  once  motored  to  the  stack  yard 
(this  Avill  merely  be  a  name),  threshed  at  once,  and  motored 
to  the  mill.  This  sounds  A’ery  nice  as  placed  before  us 
by  the  motor  agent,  but  there  are  several  details  that  call 
for  attention. 

To  begin  Avith  :  In  the  matter  of  this  gluten,  to  secure 
the  greatest  percentage  Avheat  must  ^  not  be  alloAved  to 
stand  till  fully  ripe,  it  must  “  finish  ”  in  the  stack,  and  to 
“finish”  successfully  in  the  stack  (according  to  the  state  of 


the  Aveather)  its  stay  there  must  be  more  or  less  protracted. 
It  is  very  rarely,  too,  that  English  AA'heat  is  in  condition 
to  be  threshed  straight  from  the  field,  it  requires  to  “  make  ” 
in  stack  a  longer  or  shorter  time  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is 
only,  as  a  rule,  stern  necessity  that  compels  a  farmer  under 
any  circumstances  to  thresh  before  Christmas.  It  is  partly 
this  damp,  unready  Avheat  flour  that  has  caused  a  dead  set 
against  English  produce.  It  is  impossible  in  our  climate  to 
hurry  unduly  any  natural  process,  and  barring  vermin,  Avheat 
improA’es  noAvhere  so  Avell  as  in  stack.  There  is  ahvays  more 
or  less  danger  in  storing  Avheat  in  granaries — that  is,  if  the 
AA'heat  is  in  the  least  degree  out  of  condition — i.e.,  damp. 
The  mass  is  too  closely  packed  to  alloAv  of  free  ventilation, 
and,  besides  Avhich.  it  is  open  to  depredations  other  than 
mere  vermin.  Also,  too,  on  many  farms  the  granary  accom¬ 
modation  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  HoAvever,  Ave 
think  this  year  there  Avill  not  be  such  overplus  of  yvheat  as 
to  make  the  care  of  it  a  great  burden  on  any  shoulders. 

The  agricultural  reports  furnish  most  depressing  reading. 
Never  Avas  there  less  autumn  soAvn  Avheat,  and  such  as 
there  is,  is  by  no  means  a  strong  full  plant  (Avheat  is  not 
aquatic  in  its  habits).  The  grass  lands,  especially  those 
Avhich  lie  Ioav,  have  been  flooded  again  and  again,  a  fact 
Avhich  Avill  certainly  not  improve  the  quality  of  the  herbage 
in  the  summer  months.  Valuable  manures  are  to  be  found 
in  solution  in  streams  and  AvaterAvays  Avhere  their  presence 
is  an  evil,  and  the  lands  thus  deprived  AA'ill  be  the  sufferers. 
Great  as  must  be  the  shortage  of  Avheat  in  the  coming 
harvest,  there  seems  at  present  to  be  every  chance  that 
other  grain  crojos  AA'ill  be  found  lacking  ;  not  from  Avant  of 
Avill  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  but  from  Avant  of  poAA'er— 
day  after  dav  of  rain  falling  on  land  already  saturated  to 
its  fullest  capacity  suggests  little  prospect  of  a  favourable 
see’d  bed  for  barley  or  oats. 

Of  a  certainty  there  Avill  be  none  early  soAvn,  and  the 
later  the  soAving  the  less  irrospect  there  is  of  yield  or 
quality.  February  is  out,  and  AA'ork  is  more  than  back- 
AA'ard  ;  no  start  having  been  made  at  all  Avith  spring  soAving. 
Speaking  for  ^  moment  on  the  subject  of  barley,  Ave  see 
(Avithout  surprise)  that  the  result  of  some  experimerits  in 
barley  culture  goes  again  to  prove  the  great  superiority  of 
the  old  “  Chevalier,”  as  contrasted  Avith  some  of  the  neAA^er 
and  highly  A'aunted  A’arieties.  Our  old  friend  gave  the 
greatest  yield  and  the  highest  Aveight  per  bushel.  It  is 
alAA'ays  a  faA'ourite  Avith  maltsters,  and  giA’en  a  faA’ourable 
season  there  is  none  prettier  in  sample.  It  is  Avonderful 
hoAv  this  old  favourite  keeps  its  place. 

Work  on  tlie  Home  Farm. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  chronicle  a  change  to  better  condi¬ 
tions  for  Avork  on  the  land.  We  have  enjoyed  a  week  of  fair 
weather  with  drying  winds,  and  the  improvement  in  the  surface 
soil  is  most  satisfactory.  Farmers  are  once  more  ploughing  and 
dragging,  but  they  should  be  careful  not  to  commence  Avork  too 
soon.  There  is  A'ery  small  prospect  of  .severe  frost  noAA',  and  the 
pressure  of  hor.ses’  feet  on  the  land  should  be  aA'oided  until  the 
surplus  Avater  has  quite  drained  aAvay.  Some  farmers  begin  to 
talk  of  drilling,  but  it  must  be  only  talk,  for  even  on  the  best  of 
soils  Ladyday  is  not  too  late  a  date  for  soAving — and  there  is 
nearly  a  month  to  Ladyday  yet. 

There  is  one  item  of  AAork  AA'hich  may  be  AA'ell  done  at  the 
jiresent  time,  i.e.,  cabbage  planting.  The  land  may  be  manurecl 
• — and  it  is  difficult  to  put  on  too  much  muck — ploughed  and 
jilanted  on  the  same  day.  A  Avell  rooted  cabbage  can  stand  an 
immense  amount  of  knocking  about,  and  may  be  planted  under 
all  soi'ts  of  conditions.  Any  farmer  Avho  has  not  any  cabbages 
groAA'ing  and  Avishes  to  ensure  himself  against  .scarcity  of  keep 
next  August  AAould  make  no  mistake  in  buying  plants  for  a  feAV 
acres  and  planting  them  at  once.  The  plants  could  be  bought 
at  Is.  6d.  per  thousand,  and  Avith  raiLvay  carriage  AA'ould  co.st  no 
more  than  2s.  Well,  12,000  to  the  acre  at  2s.,  and  Is.  foi 
planting  (36s.  per  acre),  the  certainty  of  a  crop  (no  turnip  fly), 
and  a  crop  as  good  as  any  three  acres  of  turnips.  We  may 
appear  too  enthusiastic  about  cabbage  for  stock,  but  Ave  belieA’e 
there  is  nothing  so  A'aluable,  and  it-  is  only  the  trouble  and  extra 
labour  Avhich  preA-ent  a  great  increase  in  the  acreage.  We 
belieA'e  that  a  good  crop  of  cabbage  is  AA'orth  £10  per  acre  to 
consume  on  the  land,  and  AA'here  can  you  find  a  more  profitable 

one.^  ...  J.J. 

Beef  trade  is  improA'ing  again,  as  is  the  case  Avith  mutton 
also.  Lambing  is  progressing  Avell  ;  the  Avet  Avinter  and  enforced 
grass  diet  for  the  eAA'es  has  been  most  beneficial  to  them,  and  so 
far  Ave  liaA'e  a  A'ery  clean  bill  of  health.  W  e  see  a  feAv  very 
foi’Avard  lamhs  about,  and  think  that  the  consumer  of  Easter  lamb 

should  be  Avell  supplied.  c  i  •  u 

W’^e  liaA'e  been  delivering  potatoes  for  Avant  of  a  better  job, 
but  cannot  glut  the  markets,  which  are  very  brisk. 
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FOR  THE 

VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Barr’s  First  Early  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Pea,  ».  d. 

“The  Herald”  .  per  quart  2  6  i 

Barr’s  Early  Dwarf  Cabbage,  '  Little  Queen  ” 

per  oz.  1  6 

Barr’s  “Lightning”  Runner  Bean  ..perpint  2  6 
Barr’s  Exhibition  Cucumber,  “Pride  of  the 

Market”  . per  pkr.  1  6 

Barr’s  Fine  Cabbage  Lettuce,  “Green  Fa¬ 
vourite”  . . perikt,  1  0 

Barr’s  “Early  Ruby”  Tomato  ..  ..  per  pkt.  1  0 

Barr’s  First  Early  Olive  -  shaped  Radish, 

“Jewel”  . per  pkt.  1  0 

Barr’s  Dwarf  Thick-leaved  Summer  Spinach 

per  oz.  4d. ,  per  pint  1  9 
Barr’s  “Long  Keeper”  Onion  ..  per  oz.  1  6 

Barr’s  Selected  Miniature  Cos  Lettuce,  per  pkt.  1  0 
Barr’s  Earliest  Dwarf  Cauliflower,  “Best  of 

All”  . per  pkt.  1  6 

Barr’s  Model  Cat  rot,  "New  Intermediate,”  oz.  1  oj 
For  full  descrijitions  see  Barr’s  Seed  thiide  ( free ). 

BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  FOR  1004  contains  a  select  list  of 
the  best  Vegetables  and  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for 
Garden  and  Greenhouse.  It  i.s  full  of  Practical  Hints 
invaluable  to  Hardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors. 

Sent  Free  on  Application. 

11,  12,  &  13,  ,King  Street,  CoYent  Garden,  London 

Nuk.series  :  Ditton  Hill,  Sukbiton,  Sverev. 


ACQUISITIONS 

IN 

VEGETABLES 

FOR 

Exhibition  and  Tabie  Use. 


WEBBS’ 

STOURBRIDGE  GEM  CUCUMBER-  -  1/6  pkt 
KINVER  MAMMOTH  BROAD  BEAN  2/6  quart 
NEW  EXHIBITION  RUNNER  BEAN  2/6  pint 
NEW  MAINSTAY  PEA  -  -  -  -  3/6  quart 
PRIZEWINNER  CARROT  -  -  .  -  1/-  ounce 
MASTERPIECE  ONION  -  -  -  -  -  1/6  pkt 

Webbs’  S/tring  Catalogue,  Ij- 

Gratis  to  Customers.  Abridged  Ed.tion,  Gratis. 


Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 


ESTABLISHED  1832. 

No  connection  with  any  other  firm  of  a  similar  name. 

Successors  to  the  late  BARON  VAN  PALLANDT. 


SPLENDID 


Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds, 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON’^  BEGONIAS. 

Awarded  6  Gold  Medals,  1903.  List  Free.  .Seed, 
double,  2/6  and  5/-  per  packet;  single,  1/-,  2/6  and  5/-.— 
Twerton  Hill  IS  ursery,  Bath. 


T  AXTONS’  NOVELTIES  IN  VEGETABLE 

J-J  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS.  —  New  fully  Illustrated 
Catalogue  Gr.ntis. 

LAXION  BROTHERS,  BEDFORD. 


Begonias  a  speciality.— Large,  erect- 

flowering  Singles,  12  for  2/3;  ino,  12/-.  Doubles  same 
price  for  ca?h.  List  free. — J.  W’ELLS,  Begonia  Nuiscry, 
Eyarsh,  Mailing,  Kent. 


Asparagus  plants,  Palmetto  and 

Connover’s  Colossal  ;  two  years  old,  well  rooted, 
2/6  per  100.  What  offers  for  large  quantities? 

THOMAS  WOODCOCK,  Moss  End  Farm,  Ormskirk. 


Heating  apparatus  for  Greenhouses  and 

other  Buildings.  Catalogue  free  of  all  kinds  of  Hot 
water  Pipes,  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Boilers,  Radiators, 
i  Cisterns,  Pumps,  Baths,  &c.— JONES  &  ATTWOOD 
Stourbridge. 


OAK  SHRUB-TUBS  and  WATER-BUTTS; 

IRON  TANKS  and  PUMPS.— Half-tubs  from  1/ 
each;  244  gal.  Vats,  20/-  each;  378  gal.,  26/-.— DAVID 
*ROBERTS  &  SON,  Cooperage,  ’Tottenham,  London. 


...  AND  ... 

Bulbs  &  Plants 

FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 


Garden  nettings,  shadings, 

Tiffany,  Scrims.— RIGBY,  WAINWRIGHT  &  CO., 
i  Manufacturers,  Neptune  tVorks,  Manchester.  Samples  on 
I  application. 

B'  ENTLEY’S  VINE  BORDER  COMPOUND. 

For  making  new  and  renovating  old  borders.  Used 
I  by  most  leading  growers,  and  pronounced  unequalled. 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Works,  Barrow-on- 
Humber. 


FULL  DKTAILEID  LIST  Will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application  to  tlieir  Offices  at  OVERVKEN,  HAARLEM, 
HOLLAND,  or  to  their  Oe.nek.xl  Agplnts — 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO. 

3,  CEOSS  LANE,  LONDON  E.C. 

No.  1237. — VoL.  XLVIll.,  Third  Series. 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  SpeciallyPrepared 

for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  o/ 
Horticulture  :  ‘  ‘Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.” 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST.  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Leeds. 


The  Return  of  Spring, 


FTER  the  long  wet  summer,  tlie 
contiuuous  rains  of  autumn,  and 
the  deluge  as  well  as  cold  of 
winter.  Spring  has  come  to  us 
once  more,  lacking  nothing  of 
its  usual  freshness,  and  spreading 
a  spirit  of  glad  hopefulness  around. 
Never,  surely,  were  improved  conditions 
in  regard  to  weather  more  heartily 
welcomed  than  now.  And  although  the  sun,  as 
yet,  only  favours  us  with  fitful  gleams,  the 
drying  winds  are  working  wonders  with  Mother 
Earth.  The  gardening  fever  is  beginning  to 
assert  itself  on  all  sides,  and  after  a  long  period 
of  comparative  inaction,  there  is  much  w’ork  to 
be  done  in  order  to  get  the  laud  in  a  suitable 
condition  for  the  sowing  and  planting  of  crops. 
The  shattered  soil,  which  was  thrown  up 
roughly  long  ago,  has  already  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  been  forked  over,  and  in  open  positions 
has  dried  sufficiently  to  allow  the  sowing  of 
early  crops  to  be  done  with  every  prospect  of 
success. 

No  undue  haste,  is  of  course,  advisable  in 
this  respect,  but  the  most  should  be  made  of 
opportunities  as  they  occur.  The  old  yet 
excellent  plan  of  opening  the  drills  and  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  remain  exposed  to  sun  and  air  for 
a  few  hours  before  the  seed  is  sown,  is  one 
which  may  be  followed  with  great  advantage 
during  a  season  like  the  present,  for  the  soil 
needs  warming  as  well  as  drying,  and  it  is 
wonderful  what  a  few  hours’  sunshine  will  do 
in  this  respect. 

We  should  hear  far  less  of  failures  through 
early  sowing  even  in  bad  seasons,  if  the  above 
plan  was  more  generally  followed,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  w’itli  frequently  hoeing  the  surface  of  the 
soil  as  soon  as  seedlings  push  through.  Another 
practice  which  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all 
in  regard  to  early  crops,  is  the  scattering  of 
burnt  refuse  along  the  drills  before  sowing  the 


READERS  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Tj  Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
timations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
iblication,  officially  to  “  TH£!  EDITOR,”  at 
3,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
ondon,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  perioa  aud  to  no  other 
Ldress. 
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seed,  no  matter  whether  the  soil  is  heavy  or  light.  We  have 
proved  over  and  over  again  how  much  more  readily  young 
seedlings  of  all  descriotions  start  when  the  drills  have  been 
so  prepared  than  when  no  such  attention  has  been  given. 
In  ail  gardens  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  has  to  be  burned 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  the  ashes  of  which, 
with  a  little  care  in  storing  in  a  dry  place,  may  be  turned 
to  splendid  account  in  spring,  not  only  for  seeds  sown  in 
the  open  air,  l^ut  also  in  the  case  of  others  sown  under 
glass. 

In  gardens  where  the  soil  is  very  heavy  and  the  glass 
structures  limited  there  is  often  a  difficulty  in  getting 
young  plants  of  the  Brassica  family,  and  Lettuces,  to  start 
freely  when  they  have  to  be  sown  on  warm  borders  in  the 
open  air.  In  such  instances  burning  a  few  inches  of  the 
surface  soil  will  work  wonders  in  regard  to  the  ease  with 
which  plants  can  be  raised,  and  the  little  trouble  given  by 
slugs  and  other  insect  pests.  With  a  surface  dressing  of 
sweet  leaf  soil  annually,  the  soil  so  treated  will  continue 
in  good  condition  for  years,  and  could  be  used  as  a  seedbed 
regularb^  in  spring. 

Early  vegetables  will  undoubtedly  Tbe  in  great  demand 
again  this  year,  and  a  ereat  deal  can  be  done  from  the 
uresent  time  onward  to  foi’ward  crops  by  hoeing  frequently 
between  them  during  bright  weather,  so  that  the  warmth  of 
sunshine  may  penetrate  as  deeply  as  possible  and  cause 
roots  to  move  quickly.  Good  beds  of  young  Cabbage 
plants  are  not  so  numerous  as  last  year,  as  the  wet  and 
slugs  combined  have  destroyed  numbers  and  given  beds  a 
“  gappy  ”  appearance.  Light  and  frequent  dressings  of 
soot  and  nitrate  of  soda,  before  hoeing,  will,  however,  do 
much  to  push  them  on  during  the  next  six  weeks.  The 

progress  made  by  Cabbages  receiving  good  treatment 

during  a  genial  April  is  such  as  to  arouse  the  gardening 
instinct  in  any  human  breast,  and  for  this  reason  gardeners 
may  well  have  a  warm  corner  in  their  hearts  for  Cabbages, 
for  among  all  the  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  they 
perhaps  respond  more  rapidly  to  the  influences  of  genial 
spring  weather  and  extra  attention  than  any  other. 

Early  Cauliflowers  are  always  highly  prized,  bgt  there 
is  often  a  difficulty  in  finding  space  for  them  on  warm 

borders,  and  if  the  plants  are  set  in  the  open  too  early 

they  are  greatly  checked  by  winds,  if  not  killed  by  frost. 
An  excellent  method  of  giving  them  protection  is  to  stick 
a  couple  of  Spruce  or  Laurel  boughs  around  each  plant 
when  setting  them  in  their  permanent  positions.  These 
boughs  may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
choosing  a  time  when  the  weather  is  genial  for  removing 
them.  Plants  so  treated  will  pass  unscathed  through 
weather  which  would  kill  those  unprotected,  and  in  some 
districts  planting  may  with  safety  be  done  early  in  March, 
when  this  little  extra  attention  can  be  given. 

Peas  which  are  started  in  pots,  and  afterwards  planted 
in  the  open  air,  are  generally  greatly  benefited  by  having 
the  protection  of  Spruce  or  other  branches  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  for  no  matter  how  sturdily  they  may  be  grown  under 
glass,  the  cold  winds  usually  check  them  considerably  when 
they  are  set  in  the  open.  Timely  attention  to  the  various 
matters  above  indicated  will  not  only  help  to  secure  extra 
early  crops,  but  will  also  do  much  to  ensure  their  being 
good  ones  too. — H.  D. 

To  BE  Let  or  Sold. — We  learn  on  good  authority  that  a 
charming  residence,  .situated  somewhere  in  the  Thames  Valley 
(boating  a  speciality)  will  shortly  be  vacant.  The  only  reason 
for  the  present  tenant’s  leaving  is  that  the  gentleman 
having  taken  it  because  the  river  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  now  finds  the  gaiden  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and 
he  does  not  care  to  confine  his  horticultural  taste  solely  to  the 
cultivation  of  acpiatics. 

Experiment  Gardens.— One  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
American  horticulture  (says  a  contemporary)  is  a  trial  garden 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  practical  horticulturist  and 
(piite  free  from  the  associations  which  are  attached  to  the  State 
experiment  .stations.  The  stations  render  a  great  service  to 
the  industry,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  serve  the 
gaidener  and  the  commercial  horticulturist,  the  nurseryman 
•uid  the  seedsman,  to  the  full  degree.  They  are  more  for  the 
iarmer  and  the  truckmen.  What  we  would  like  to  see  is  an 
'•stahlishment  supported  by  the  general  horticultural  interests 
Trade  and  amateur.s  combined)  in  which  modern  everyday 
methods  of  garden  and  greenhouse  culture  would  prevail. 


How  to  Raise  New  Daffodils. 

A  piper  read  in  Cape  Colony  by  Mr.  Pe'er  Barr,  V.M.H. 

In  the  hot  and  sunny  climates  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,, 
the  attempt  to  hybridise  Daffodils  out  of  doors  with  the  chance  of 
getting  seed,  can  have  but  one  result,  viz.,  partial  or  total  failure. 
Take  as  an  example  the  work  of  Mr.  Bradley,  in  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Last  year  he  fertilised  some  five  hundred  Daffodil  flowers  out  of 
doors.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  fertilisation  having  taken, 
but  the  influence  of  the  powerful  sun  destroyed  the  embryo.  The 
seed  ve.s.sels  were  large  and  promising,  but  when  they  showed 
signs  of  ripening,  the  vessels  shrivelled  up  and  were  found  empty, 
and  that  was  the  case  in  some  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent.  In  those 
where  the  seed  ripened,  some  had  one  and  two  seeds,  where  there 
should  have  been  many,  and  iu.stead  of  having  thousands  of  seeds, 
he  had  some  200  from  his  500  flowers.  Now  let  us  see  how  this 
could  be  avoided.  In  New  Zealand,  Ta.smania,  and  Australia, 
bu.'^h  houses  take  the  place  of  greenhouses.  A  bush  house  is  made 
of  laths,  over  which  are  fastened  Tea  tree  branches,  a  very  abun¬ 
dant  scrub.  These  are  laid  thinly  over  the  laths 
and  fastened  down  with  laths  or  cord.  Lnder  this 
all  sorts  of  plants  are  grown  which  would  be  burned  up  if  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays,  the  covering  being  arranged  to  suit  the 
particular  plants;  Ferns  have  a  thicker  covering  than  Bhododen- 
drons,  and  so  on.  In  South  Australia  lath  houses  are  used,  the 
laths  on  the  roof  are  about  two  inches  broad,  and  the  same  di.s- 
tance  apart.  By  this  arrangement  the  sun’s  rays  are  broken.  Some 
such  erections  might  be  valuable  here  for  protecting  plants  and 
hybridising  Daffodils. 

Mr.  William  Blackhouse,  one  of  the  early  hybridisers,  lived  on 
the  Weardale  Hills,  and  had  a  little  porch  to  his  library,  where 
a  few  plants  in  flower  were  kept.  Here  he  did  all  his  fertilising, 
and  being  a  busy,  punctual  man,  living  a  long  way  from  his  office, 
he  had  to  catch  his  train  in  the  morning.  It  was  his  custom  to 
spend  a  few  minutes  each  morning  in  his  miniature  greenhouse, 
and  to  amuse  himself  fertilising  Daffodils  in  the  spring  of  each 
year.  I  was  unacquainted  personally  with  the  late  Mr.  Black- 
house,  but  a  few  years  amongst  the  Daffodils  he  had  raised,  I 
gained  insight  of  the  man,  and  made  it  my  business  to  get  from 
his  son,  Mr.  Chas.  Blackhouse,  an  invitation  to  spend  a  day  or 
two  at  his  house.  During  the  clay  we  walked  and  talked  amongst 
the  Daffodils,  in  the  evening  we  searched  amongst  the  departed’s 
papers,  which  had  not  been  destroyed,  to  see  if  eve  could  get  any 
clue  to  his  mode  of  procedure,  filling  up  the  rest  of  the  evening 
with  general  conversation,  during  which  I  turned  the  conversation 
upon  his  father.  From  my  study  of  the  Daffodil  flowers  I  felt 
sure  the  man  was  of  a  nervous,  sensitive,  and  gentle  nature,  and 
very  refined  in  his  pursuits.  First  I  asked  what  sort  of  a  man 
his  father  was,  and  when  described,  said,  “  Was  he  of  a  nervous, 
sensitive,  and  gentle  nature,  and  were  his  pursuits  very  refined?  ” 
He  replied,  “  He  was  all  that,”  and  facing  me,  said,  “  Why  do  von 
ask  these  questions?  ”  I  replied,  “  That  was  the  conclusion  I  had 
arrived  at  from  my  study  of  his  Daffodils.” 

I  have  often  dwelt  upon  this  .subject  with  friends,  and  hold 
that  a  man  in  hybridising  imparts  the  characteristics  of  his  nature 
to  the  flowers  he  is  raising.  The  idea  is  generally  scouted,  but 
I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion,  and  a.sk  my  audience  to  observe  for 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Leeds’s  flowers  are  all  mere 
or  less  coarse.  Personally,  I  had  little  knowledge  of  the  man ;  a 
few  letters  passed  between  us,  but  in  the  hurry  of  business  one 
has  no  time  to  study  handwriting,  I  therefore'  made  some 
inquiries  regarding  the  man  from  those  intimately  acquainted 
with  him,  and  found  he  was  an  off-handed,  sharp  business  man, 
with  not  much  refinement.  It  is  said  he  fertilised  his  flowers 
out  of  doors  and  crossed  without  much  regard  to  order.  Mr. 
Blackhouse,  I  am  of  opinion,  saw  in  advance  what  the  results  of 
his  work  would  be.  Amongst  the  latter  gentleman’s  Daffodils  I 
did  not  find  one  coarse  flower.  You  may  say  he  would  naturally 
destroy  the  flowers  that  did  not  come  up  to  his  standard.  I  might 
have  thought  so  too,  but  it  happened  that  his  son  found  a- pan 
of  his  father’s  seedlings,  and  presented  them  to  me,  and  these, 
when  they  flowered,  fully  bore  out  ivhat  I  found  in  those  which 
had  blossomed  while  he  was  yet  alive. 

In  preparing  to  hybridise,  fii’st,  you  .should  make  up  your  mind 
what  you  wish  to  attain.  Second,  make  yourself  familiar  with 
the  time  each  variety  of  Daffodil  flowers.  Third,  use  only  the 
.strongest  and  finest  bulbs.  Fourth,  look  well  to  constitution. 
Should  you  desire  to  work  with  a  bulb  which  is  feeble  in  your 
garden,  and  find  it  is  strong  in  any  other  garden,  get  the  bulbs 
from  there.  Fifth,  aim  high,  and  do  not  waste  your  time  in  pro¬ 
ducing  inferior  flowers.  It  is  the  same  trouble  to  raise  a  useless 
variety  as  it  is  to  raise  a  high-class  flower. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Programme  of  the  horticultural  exhibition  at  Ghent 
has  reached  us.  The  exhibition  comprises  ornamental  plants, 
orchids,  and  Chrysanthemums,  and  takes  place  on  Novem¬ 
ber  G  to  8,  this  year.  The  general  secretary  is  M.  N.  E. 
Fierens,  Societe  Royale  d’Agriculture  et  de  Botanique,  Ghent. 


]\:jr<.h  10,  19C4. 
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NOTES 


Hanley  Horticultural  Fete. 

Tins  fete  and  exhil)ition  will  ])e  held  in  Hanley  Park  on 
July  G  and  7.  The  schedule  of  prizes  is  now  published,  and 
the  secretary  is  Mr.  Jos.  Kent,  Hanley  Park  Fete,  Hanley, 
Staffs. 

The  Horticultural  Hall  Fund. 

]\Ir.  Geo.  Gumbrell,  seci'etary  to  the  Ware  and  District 
Horticultural  ^lutual  Improvement  Society,  notifies  us  of  the 
fact  that  his  *society  contributed  eight  guineas  to  this  fund  on 
March  7.  This  is  a  good  example,  for  surely  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  gardeners  and  gardening  to  have  a  strong  and 
I'ecognised  national  horticultural  society  in  London. 

Beckenham  Horticultural. 

On  Friday,  February  26,  iNIr.  Joseph  Cheal  lectured  to  a 
large  audience  in  the  Beckenham  Public  Hall  on  his  tour 
through  Canada  and  the  U.S.A.  The  lecture  proved  doubly 
intere.sting,  for  iMr.  Cheal  had  about  eighty  lanton  slides  pre¬ 
pared  from  photographs  of  his  own  manipulating.  As  these 
were  put  on  the  screen  Mr.  Cheal  imparted  the  necessary 
explanation  in  an  exceedingly  happy  way,  and  at  the  close 
was  the  recipient  of  very  hearty  applause. — T.  C. 


Appointments. 

Mr.  Frederick  Overill,  inside  foreman  at  Ayton  Castle 
Gardens,  and  previou.sly  foreman  at  Broxmouth  Park,  as  head 
gardener  to  Sir  Christopher  Furness,  Tunstall  Court,  West 
Hartlepool,  Co.  Durham.  *  *  Mr.  Horace  L.  Hirst,  for  over 

three  years  gardener  to  iMrs.  Birkheck,  Anley,  Settle,  and  the 
last  eight  months  at  Poppleton  Hall,  York,  has  been  appointed 
head  gardener  to  Major  Cradock,  D.S.O.,  Hartforth  Hall, 
Richmond,  Yorkshire,  and  entered  on  his  duties  Febru¬ 
ary  6,  1904.  *  *  ]Mr.  A.  Hepworth,  late  gardener  to  Jesse  H. 

Roberts,  E.sq.,  Fremont,  West  Derby,  Liverpool,  has  been 
appointed  gardener  to  W.  E.  Cain,. Esq.,  Wilton  Grange,  West 
Kirby,  Cheshire.  *  *  i\Ir.  H.  Jlills  has  been  appointed  as 

head  gardener  to  Jlrs.  Birt,  Lianaway  Gardens,  Godalining. 


Obituary— Mr.  R.  Jordan. 

It  is  with  much  regret  we  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert 
Jordan,  which  occurred  at  his  residence,  Devon  Villa,  Farn- 
combe,  on  Sunday  last  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  after  a 
serious  illness,  from  heart  affection.  The  deceased,  Avho  was 
a  native  of  Devonshire,  came  to  Godaiming  some  years  since, 
and  for  forty  years  had  acted  as  head  gardener  to  Miss  Hallam 
and  Mrs.  Birt  of  Lianaway  to  whom  he  proved  himself  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  devoted  servant.  He  took  a  warm  and  active  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Godaiming  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  the  Godaiming  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutiial 
Improvement  Association,  and  other  similar  societies.  ]Mr. 
Jordan  actively  participated  in  the  affairs  of  the  borough, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  for  some  years 
until  failing  health  caused  him  to  retire  in  November,  1900. 

Notes  from  Hamilton. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  Hamilton 
now  includes  in  its  long  roll  of  .societies  and  organisations  a 
field  club.  This  most  e.ssential  part  of  a  toivn’s  educational 
equipment  was  formed  on  March  1  in  the  Academy.  The  club 
will  include,  I  understand,  all  natural  hi.story,  physical  science, 
archeological  and  historical  objects,  and  subjects  belonging  to 
the  district,  for  all  of  which  the  district  gives  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Our  Gardeners’  As.sociation,  now  about  100  strong, 
had  a  record  meeting  on  the  night  of  March  1.  Alfred  G. 
Miller,  E.sq.,  of  Hamilton,  a  most  enthusia.stic  fern  collector, 
gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  “  British  Ferns.”  iMr.  Miller, 
who  knows  where  to  find  all  the  rare  ferns  all  over  the  king¬ 
dom,  dealt  of  course  more  minutely  with  those  of  the  district. 
And^  it  is  wonderful  how  this  coal-laden  atmosphere  permits 
the  existence  of  so  very  many  species.  The  weather  is  very 
wintry;  the  ground  is  covered  with  an  inch  of  snow.  — D.  C. 


Kew  Gardens. 

IMany  private  gai’deners  seem  to  think  that  Kew  has  un¬ 
told  .sums  of'nioney  at  iks  disposal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Kew 
has  its  own  nurseries  and  propagating  houses,  and  except  the 
purchase  of  novelties  it  is  .self-sustaining.  Owing  to  the  vast 
variety  of  the  methods  of  cultivation  employed,  it  affords 
unique  opportunities  of  professional  training  to  young 
gardeners.  It  is  worked  as  a  superior  technical  school,  the 
gardeners  (unmarried)  being  passed  through  the  different 
departments  during  a  two  years’  cour.se,  after  which  they  leaved 
unless  promoted  to  permanent  positions.  They  further  receive 
methodical  scientific  instruction  by  evening  lectures.  The 
Botanic  Gardens  and  Stations  in  India  and  the  Colonies  are 
mostly  supplied  by  Kew  men  on  the  nomination  of  the  Director. 

The  Promotion  of  Fruit  Culture. 

Tile  Departmental  Committee  on  Fruit  Culture,  appointed  by 
Lord  Onslow,  held  sittings  on  February  24  and  25.  The  follow¬ 
ing  members  were  present  ;  Mr.  Bcscawen,  M.P.  (chairman). 
Colonel  Long,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  W.  Radcliffe  Cooke,  Dr.  Somerville, 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Messrs.  Hodge,  G.  Monro,  P.  Spencer  Pickering, 
and  Ernest  Garnsey,  secretary.  Evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  was  given  by  Mr.  Rew,  of  the  Statis¬ 
tical  Department,  Mr.  Brooke  Hunt,  of  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  Sir  W.  Thiselton-Dyer,  director  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  i'lvidence  of  horticultural  in-tructoi-s  for  County  Councils 
was  given  by  Mr.  Luckhurst,  Derby;  Mr.  Goring,  Sussex;  and 
Mr.  Ettle,  Somerset. 

Sussex  Weathe-. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Hayward’s  Heath,  foi‘ 
the  past  month  was  4.14in,  being  1.90in  above  the  avera.ge. 
The  heaviest  fall  was  0.70in  on  the  12th  ;  rain  fell  on  twenty- 
one  daj's.  The  maximum  temperature  was  oldeg  on  the  20th 
and  21.st ;  the  minimum,  25deg  on  the  29th.  Mean  maximum, 
44.14deg;  mean  minimum,  33.19deg ;  mean  temperature, 
38.G'Jdeg,  which  is  0.22deg  above  the  average.  Similar  weather 
conditions  to  that  for  January  continued  till  the  20th,  we  then 
had  a  few  fine  days,  but  a  gradual  decline  of  the  temperature 
set  in,  and  snow  came  on  the  2Gth  and  two  following  days  to 
the  amount  of  Jin  (of  rain),  and  on  March  1  lOdeg  of  frost 
were  registered. — R.  I. 


Februar.y  Weather  at  Belvolr  Castle,  1904. 

The  wind  was  very  changeable,  the  prevailing  direction 
being  S.W.,  total  nine  days.  The  total  rainfall  was  2.87in; 
thisl’ell  on  twenty  days,  and  is  l.OGin  above  the  average  for 
the  month.  The  greatest  daily  fall  was  0.49in  on  the  3rd. 
Barometer  (corrected  and  reduced):  Highest  reading,  30.351i:i 
on  the  28th  at  9  a.m.  ;  lowest  reading,  28.533in  on  the  9th  at 
6  p.m.  Thermometers:  Highe.st  in  the  shade,  53deg  on  the 
20th  and  21st;  lowest,  22deg  on  the  29th;  mean  of  daily 
maxima,  41.75deg;  mean  of  daily  minima,  31.93deg;  mean 
temperature  of  the  month,  3G.84deg;  lonest  on  the  giass, 
17deg  on  the  29th;  highest  in  the  sun,  85deg  on  the  28th‘; 
mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  3ft,  39.82deg.  Total  sun¬ 
shine,  G5  hours  30  minutes,  which  is  18  hours  16  minutes  below 
the  average;  there  were  six  sunless  days.— M  .  H.  Diveks. 

The  Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society. 

We  must  again  congratulate  this  most  excellent  society  upon 
the  report  of  the  Kent  and  Surrey  Committee  for  the  year  1902-3, 
copy  of  which  has  recently  reached  us.  Its  aid  has,  dining  the 
year  under  review,  been  sought  in  over  forty  cases,  involving 
the  preservation  of  commons  and  other  open  spaces,  while  no 
fewer  than  sixty-eight  cases  of  interference  with  rights  of  way 
were,  in  that  time,  dealt  with  by  the  committee.  These  would 
doubtless  have  been  lost  to,  or  at  any  rate  have  seriously  affected, 
the  public,  but  for  the  valuable  aid  afforded  for  their  preserva¬ 
tion.  Among  other  notable  instances  may  be  indicated  the  good 
work  in  which  the  society  has  been  assisting  in  the  preservation 
of  the  incomparable  view  from  Richmond  Hill  .showing  Peter¬ 
sham  meadows,  and  of  the  river  front  from  Richmond  to  King¬ 
ston,  both  of  which  beauty-spots,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  tho 
Londoner,  are  now  preserved  to  the  public  for  ever,  by  tho 
passing  of  the  Richmond  Hill  (Preservation  of  View)  Act,  1902. 
The  so^ciety,  whose  offices  are  at  25,  Victoria  Street,  Westmiii'ter, 
will  be  glad  to  send  particulars  of  its  meritorious  work,  for  which 
it  appeals  for  necessary  subscriptions  and  donations,  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Lawrence  V7.  Chubb. 
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Caladiums. 

The  tubers  of  these  handsome  foliage  plants  should  be 
shaken  out  and  repotted  now.  Some  people  advise  potting  them 
straight  away  into  the  pots  in  whioh  they  are  to  remain  all  the 
season.  I  think  the  best  plan  is  to  start  them  in  small' pots  of 
3in  or  Sin  diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tuber,  and 
when  nicely  growing  and  well  rooted,  to  shift  them  into  larger 
pots,  as  the  soil  is  not  so  liable  to  become  soirred  through  water¬ 
ing.  It  is  advisable  to  warm  the  soil  befoi-e  potting,  and  to  pot 
them,  if  possible,  in  the  house  in  which  they  are  growing,  with¬ 
out  subjecting  them  to  a  lower  temperature.  Equal  portions 
of  loam  and  peat,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand  and  bonemeal,  forms 
a  good  potting  compost,  and  they  should  be  given  a  place  in  the 
stove  house,  where  they  can  be  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun. — E.  B.,  South  Berks. 

Coleus  Thyrsoideus. 

Coleus  thyr.soideus  has  within  three  years  found  a  place 
in  practically  every  well-equipiied  garden  of  the  country.  The 
latest  form  of  growing  it  was  noted  at  Kew,  where  young 
flowering  shoots  had  been  rooted  in  3in  and  Tin  pots,  these, 
with  the  racemes  of  blue  flowers,  making  effective  objects  at 
the  edges  of  stages.  IMessrs.  Veitch  (to  whom  we  owe  our 
illustration)  describe  it  at  length  thus; — A  robust  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  handsome  species  of  Coleus,  recently  introduced  from 
South  Central  Africa.  It  forms  a  rather  tall,  much-branched 
lierennial  undei'shrub  2ft  to  3ft  high,  the  branches  terminating 
in  erect  panicle-like  racemes  of  ten  to  fifteen  bright  blue 
flowers  with  a  short  throat  compressed  laterally  and  a  two¬ 
lipped  mouth.  Its  merits  as  a  horticultural  plant  consist  in  its 
panicle-like  (thyrsoid)  racemes  of  flowers  produced  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  Februaiy,  and  in  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  culti¬ 
vated.  It  grows  freely  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  in 
other  respects  requiring  the  same  treatment  as  the  varieties  of 
Coleus  Blumei  grown  for  their  foliage. 

Cedrus  Liibani. 

An  interesting  item  of  information  with  regard  to  forestry 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  was  not 
introduced  into  England  until  it  was  iflanted  in  Bretby  Park, 
South  Derbyshire,  in  February,  1676,  as  appears  by  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  bill,  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
The  famous  Enfield  Cedar  was  planted  at  a  later  date  than  that 
at  Bretby,  and  those  in  the  Botanical  Gardems  at  Chelsea  in 
1685.  The  Bretby  Cedar  is  13ft  9in  in  circumference.  But  the 
Bretby  Cedar  is  a  stripling,  both  in  age  and  girth,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  magnificent  Yew  in  Darley  Dale  Churchyard. 
This  Yew,  although  it  has  lost  some  of  its  limbs  in  recent  years, 
is  undoubtedly  the  largest  and  most  luxuriant  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Its  girth,  4ft  from  the  ground,  i.s  32ft,  and  its  pro¬ 
bable  age  over  2,000  years.  Perhaps  the  only  visit  paid  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield  to  Derbyshire  was  on  the  occasion  when  he 
was  entertained  (not  long  before  his  lamented  death)  at  Bretby 
by  the  Countess  of  Chesterfield.  We  can  imagine  him  being 
impressed  by  the  stately  Cedar  and  the  other  trees  in  the 
ancestral  seat  of  the  Stanhopes — trees  that  .suggest  poetry  whilst 
thev  contribute  shade,  •  and  recall  Tenny.son’s  “  Talking  Oak.” 
For  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  a  true  lover  of  trees.  He  once  wrote 
that  he  “  was  not  surprised  that  the  ancients  worshipped  them. 
Lakes  and  mountains,  however  gloiuous  for  a  time,  in  time 
weary ;  sylvan  scenery  never  palls.”  He  lived  and  died  in  what 
he  described  “  his  own  green  retreats.”  Mr.  Ruskin  somewhere 
praises  the  heart  and  moral  nature,  sure  tO'  be  sound,  he  thinks, 
of  the  man  who  is  fond  of  trees.  His  detractors  called  Lord 
Beaconsfield  “  un-English.”  Yet  he  liked  best  precisely  that 
form  of  nature  which  is  most  English  of  all,  a  nature  clothed 
in  Oak,  and  Ash,  and  Beech,  that  “flourish  best  at  home  in  the 
north  count rie.” 


Picea  Nordmanniana. 

This  is  ver.y  often  called  Abies  Nordmanniana  for  the  reason 
that  most  of  the  Firs  are  classed  under  this  name,  with  a  few  of 
the  Spruces.  Piceas  are  nearly  related  to  Abies,  and  have  flat, 
linear  leaves,  like  a  number  of  species  in  that  genus.  Nord- 
mann’s  Silver  Fir  is  of  majestic  habit  and  symmetrical  form,  with 
massive  plump  branches  of  shining,  dark  green  foliage,  showing 
its  light  under  surface  in  silvery  ripples.  Picea  N.  Veitchi  re¬ 
sembles  P.  Nordmanniana,  but  is  of  freer  growth,  and  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  bluish  tint.  Both  trees,  says  “  Ameri¬ 
can  Gardening,”  are  exceedingly  hardy,  and  deserve  attention. 

Smilax. 

If  the  Smilax  bed  is  to  be  renewed  next  summer  the  seed 
should  be  sown  at  once.  Keep  the  seed  boxes  in  a  rather  warm 
place  until  it  germinates,  and  pot  off  as  soon  as  two  or  three 
leaves  have  been  developed.  A  liftle  later,  if  pressed  for  room, 
the  small  i^lants  can  be  shifted  to  3in  pots  and  placed,  in  a  mild 
hotbed,  where  they  may  remain  until  they  are  planted  out  in 
June  or  July.  Keep  the  plants  in  the  beds  well  syringed  to 
hold  red  spider  and  thrip  in  check,  and  do  not  subject  them 
to  heavy  tobacco  smoke,  for  it  burns  the  stems.  A  few  weeks 
after  a  section  of  a  bed  has  been  cut,  cleaned  off,  and  started 
into  growth,  a  light  mulch  of  well  rotted  cow  manure  will  be 
beneficial. 

Azalea  amcena. 

Because  of  its  ease  of  propagation  from  cuttings.  Azalea 
amcena  (says  Mr.  Meehan  in  the  “  Florists’  Exchange  ”)  is  a 
popular  plant  for  both  florists  and  nurserymen,  possessing  many 
merits,  and  being  obtainable  at  reasonable  prices.  All  Azaleas 
are  propagated  from  cuttings  without  difficulty,  and  in  this 
way  a  stock  is  soon  acquired.  The  A.  amcena  proves  a  good  sell¬ 
ing  sort  as  a  pot  plant,  and  it  is  one  which  can  easily  be  had  in 
flower  for  Easter.  It  needs  a  year  or  two’s  growth  in  a  pot 
to  do  its  best,  and  being  well  established  in  the  pot  it  flowers 
nicely  every  year.  Being  of  a  compact  growth,  it  is  a  good 
plant  for  edging  beds  of  shrubs,  evergreen  or  deciduous.  It  -is 
an  evergreen,  but  its  leaves  are  ve^^  small,  and  being  of  a  dark 
brown  colour  in  spring,  it  does  not  strike  everyone  at  first  sight 
as  being  evergreen.  But  it  is,  and  its  hardiness  is  unquestioned. 
It  makes  a  spreading  growth  rather  than  an  upright  one,  form¬ 
ing  a  broad,  spreading  bu.sh  as  it  grows,  and  when  its  dark 
rose-coloured  flowers  expand  in  early  spring  it  makes  a  great 
display. 

A  Wedding  Decoration. 

At  a  recent  American  wedding  the  floral  decorations  were 
amongst  the  most  elaborate  and  costly  ever  attemj)ted.  The 
background  for  the  wedding  party  was  a  broad  panel,  reaching 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  built  entirely  of  Lilium  Harris!,  white 
Roses,  and  ferns.  The  decorations  in  the  dining-room  were  pink, 
the  window  sills  and  ledges  supporting  vases  of  La  France  Roses, 
on  the  mantel  Smilax  ropes,  dotted  with  pink  rosebuds,  radi¬ 
ated  from  a  cluster  of  pink  Roses  above  to  garlands  of  Smilax 
below.  Red  blossoms  alone  were  used,  with  masses  of  ferns,  in 
the  library.  Great  bouquets  of  Meteor  Roses  and  rose  red 
Azaleas  were  ranged  around  the  low  book  shelves,  large  hanging 
baskets  of  ferns  hung  over  the  doorway,  while  bunches  of  Meteor 
Roses  intertwined  the  side  arches.  A  tall  vase  of  exquisite  long 
stemmed  American  Beauty  graced  the  table.  Another  apart¬ 
ment  was  red  in  tone,  with  glowing  masses  of  Meteor  Roses 
banked  half-way  up  the  walls,  which  also  bore  a  graceful  tracery 
df  Smilax  near  the  ceiling.  Over  the  foot  of  the  stairway  was 
suspended  a  large  wedding  bell  of  white  Carnations  and  ferns, 
with  clapper  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Another  wedding  bell,  on 
the  third  floor,  was  composed  of  white  Hyacinths  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  A  circular  light  shade,  suspended  above  the  bridal 
table,  was  wreathed  in  pink  Roses,  from  which  fell  an  exquisite 
shower  of  pink  Roses  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  tied  with  narrow' 
pink  ribbons  and  tiny  fern  leaves.  Small  pink  tulle  baskets, 
holding  pink  Roses,  were  also  used  in  the  table.  The  bridal 
bouquet  was  a  shower  of  white  orchids  and  white  Violets.  The 
maid  of  honour  carried  a  shower  of  Golden  Gate  Roses  tied  with 
white  ribbons,  and  the  bridesmaids  carried  shower  bouc£uets  of 
Bon  Silene  buds  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  tied  with  pink 
ribbons. 
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A  GARDENER’S  BOOKSHELF. 

With  Selections  of  Twelve  **  Best  Books'*  for  a  Gardener's  Library. 


Probably  to  no  otber  class  of  men  in  an  equal  state  of  life 
is  a  well-fiirnislied  l)ool\.slH'lf  so  much  of  a  necessity  as  to 
gardeners.  It  requires  no  originality  of  tbougbt  to  discoveiq 
however,  that  there  are  at  present  e.xisting  in  the  horticultiual 
raidi.s  many  men  who  view  with  iddicule  and  scorn  those  persons 
who  devote  any  or  all  of  their  spare  liouis  to  hook  reading. 
The.se  unreading  gardeners  are  by  no  means  backward  in  voicing 
their  anti-hook  principles,  always,  uidiappily,  in  such  a  tone  and 
manner  as  to  leave  their  listeners  to  infer  that  only  those  who 
fail  to  grasp  the  practice,  l)ut  grab  pagerly  at  the  theory  of 
horticidture,  have  any  need  to  become  incurable  hookwoims. 

^'o  hear  these  happy  men,  one  might  conclude  that  they  are  so 
lai'gely  pos<>essed  of  ob.servation,  so  retentive  of  its  manifold 
lessons,  and  so  replete  with  a  love  and  a  knowledge  of  Nature, 
that  they  have  hut  to  .step  into  the  garden  when  lo !  and  behold, 
her  riches  are  at  once  comprehended.  Anything  so  prosaic  as 
a  hook  is  entirely  foreign  to  their  requirements.  This  type  of 
critic  is  legion,  ior^no  reader  of  tin's  letter  will  fail  to  have 
the  ac(|uaintance  of  at  least  one. 

A  per.son  who  is  so  well-versed  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  his  profession  that  he  can  learn  nothing  from  a  hook  or  an 
article  written  by  a  peison  of  experience,  is  undoubtedly  a 
phenomenon.  As  to  the  real  existence  of  such  a  being,  how¬ 
ever,  Ave  need  give  the  matter  no  serious  consideration.  Readers 
of  the.se  notes  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not  only  useful 
hut  highly  commendable,  and,  in  fact,  imperative,  that  a  young 
gardener  .should  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading,  for  by  this  means 
he  becomes  acquainted  rvith  the  experience  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  growers,  who  are  usually  found  to  scatter  broadcast  the 
secrets  of  their  success  with  a  prodigality  which  only  a  deep 
love  for  the  profession  can  extenuate. 

Without  ])rolonging  my  essay  with  the  introduction  of  the 
be.st  system  of  reading  (which  well  de, serves  an  aiticle  to  itself), 

I  w  ill  deal  exclusively  with  the  selection  of  books  w  hich  go  to 
form  a  useful  horticultural  bookshelf.  It  will,  of  course,  he 
understood  that  books  appt'rtaining  to  gardeniirg,  or  elementary 
works  on  any  of  the  various  sciences  .so  clo.sely  connected  witb 
horticulture,  will  hugely  predominate.  This  is,  of  course,  as  it 
should  be. 

No  bookslndf,  then,  is  comidete  w  ithout  a.  copy  of  ‘‘  Thomp¬ 
son  s  Gardener’s  Assi.stant,”  the  latest  edition  of  which  is  in 
every  way  up-to-date.  This  can  be  procured  on  a  plan  which 
is  knoAvn  to  all  gardenei's,  its  total  cost  being  JL2  8s. 

Then  again,  there  is  the  “  Dictionai-y  of  Gardening” 
(Nicholson),  total  cost  somewhere  about  £d.  Without  going  so 
far  as  to  affii-m  that  this  work  is  indispensal)le,  I  will,  lioweAwr, 
suggest  that  no  gardener  who  has  a  love  of  his  work,  and  is 
desirous  of  gaining  knowledge  in  every  possil)le  way,  will  fail 
to  make  such  sacrifices  as  are  necessary  to  piocurc  it. 

Another  excellent  standard  woi  k  is  Wright’s  “  Fruit  Growers’ 
Guide,”  whilst  foi'  Vine  cultuie  no  book  has  yet  been  published 
which  beats  “  Vines  and  Vine  Culture,”  by  Barron.  Other 
smaller  works,  limited  each  to  a  special  subject,  are  numerous, 
and  (he  choice  had  l)etter  be  hdt  to  individual  reciuirements. 

Next  as  to  a  few  elementary  works  on  tbc  various  .sciences 
,‘o  closely  related  to  gardening,  to  Avit,  botany,  chemistry, 
geology,  geometry,  mensuration,  Ac.,  a  nice  choice  may  be  made 
according  to  imlividual  tendencies  by  glancing  at  jMacmillan 
and  Co.’s  catalogue. 

Noav  it  is  certain  that  not  even  a  gardener  can  devot(A  him¬ 
self  solely  to  the  study  of  sciences  aiApeitaiuing  to  his  pro¬ 
fession.  His  mind  Avill  need  divertisement,  and  this  may  be 
afforded  by  purcliasing  .some  standard  Avorks  of  fiction,  such  as 
the  novels' of  Dickens  and  Scott,  and  some,  historical  Avorks  or 
f'ssays,  such  as  Macaulay’s.  Thes:e  books  ar(A  uoav  .so  cheaply 
pid)lished  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  not  obtaining  them. 
Tbo.se  gaideners  also  aaIio  liv<‘  in  or  around  Fdiubuigh  are  much 
to  1)0  envied  on  this  score,  for  there  is,  I  think,  no  city  in  the 
two  kingdoms  Avherc  books  are  sold  second-hand  at  so  cheap  a 
late. 

iManv  young  men  excuse  tluMiiseh'es  from  olitiiining  books  on 
the  plea  tbat  AA'lien  moving  from  place  to  plac<>  they  are  cumber¬ 
some  and  entail  expense.  This  excu.se  is  a  flimsy  one,  for  it  is 
(piite  ea.sy  to  pack  tbem  in  :i,  separate  AAOodeu  box  and  de.spatch 
at  little  expen.se.  l)y  goods  train.  I  hope  every  young  man  aa  ho 
reads  this  letter  aa'III  make*  up  his  mind  to  form  for  himself 
bookshelf,  and,  Avhat  is  more  nece.ssary,  not  fail  to  make  I 
frequent  use  of  it.~WM.  Roavles,  The  Gardens,  Tranby  Croft,  j 
Hull.  ‘ 


Books  are  to  be  looki'd  upon  as  acct's.sories  to  piactice. 
From  them  Ave  gain  a  w  ich)  ra^ige  of  idc'as  and  expt'riences. 
These  experiences  are  to  be  taken  as  the  r('sults  of  the  intimacy 
AA  ftli  Nature  and  the  records  of  ob.sm'vations  made  by  our  con¬ 
temporaries  or  predecessoi’s.  It  is  greatly  to  the  disadvantage' 
of  the  practice  of  horticulture,  and  to  the  knoAvledge  of  tlu' 
men  engaged  in  this  calling,  that  these  books  are  not  read  and 
•studied  more.  If  a  man  has  investigated  and  di.scovered,  and 
his  Avork  goes  unnoticed,  is  the  progre.ss  of  horticulture  not 
hindered?  On  the  other  hand,  if  that  man’s  discoveries  are 
tested  and  not  found  Avanting,  they  form  a  starting  point  for 
more  advanced  prosecution  in  the  same  directions.  Lastly, 
Avhile  all  of  us  are  anxious  to  see  horticulture  flourish,  and 
bring  .social  betterment  to  the  profe.ssional  gardener,  is  there 
much  hope  that  those  men  are  likely  to  ensure  respect  Avho 
choose  to  remain  merely  labourers,  for  the  man  Avho  has  little 
or  no  understanding  of  his  craft- literature  is  only  a  skilled 
labourer,  no  matter  what  title  he  may  a.ssume.  It  is  for  tlu'se 
reasons  that  we  Avelcome  and  support  the  propo.sal  mado  by 
Mr.  OAAen  Tbomas,  that  young  men,  in  order  to  be  eligible  as 
members  of  tbe  coming  National  Gardener.s’  Association,  shoidd 
be  required  to  ])a.ss  an  examination  in  the  elementary 
theoretical  principles  of  horticulture,  as  aacII  as  in  the  juactical. 

In  order  to  bring  forAAard  certain  useful  and  reliable  books 
to  the  notice  of  those  aa  ho  are  not  satisfied  in  their  oAvn  mind 
as  to  AA-liat  are  the  best  out  of  all  the  hundreds  that  are  pub¬ 
lished,  the  editors  invited  a  fcAV  contributors  to  name  each  the 
dozen  they  considered  the  best.  We  must  admit  the  ta.sk  is 
difficult,  and  in  draAA  ing  up  a  list  of  our  oaa  n  Ave  have  found  it 
advisable  to  name  eight  preliminary  books  for  the  accejitance 
of  probationers  up  to  their  third  or  fourth  year  of  training. 
It  is  then  that  they  Aiill  be  learning  the  practical  part  of 
gardening  (both  outdoor  and  in,  let  us  hope),  and  their  even¬ 
ings  ought  to  be  spent  in  acquiring  Avhat  guidance  and  equip¬ 
ment  science  can  give. 

Beuinnehs’  List. 

“Cassell’s  Dictionary  of  (iardening,”  21s.  (Cassell  and  Co.).  This  AA'ill 
serve  as  a  reference  Avork,  and  is  A'cry  necessary. 

“Culture  of  Vegetables  and  KloAvers,”  5s.  (Sutton  and  Sons).  A  guide 
to  tlie  culture  of  vegetables,  annuals,  bulbs;  a  year’s  Avork  in  tbe 
garden;  rotation  of  crops;  chemistry  of  the  garden  ;  diseases 
and  insects. 

“  Pictorial  Practical  Fruit  CroAving,”  Is.  (Cjissell  and  Co.). 

“  Primer  of  Botany”  (Macmillan). 

“Nuttall’s  (or  other)  .Standard  Dictionary,”  Avhich  is  seldom  found  in 
bot  hies. 

“  Pendlebnry’s  Aritbnu'tic  and  Mensuration.” 

“ .lolin’s  FloAvers  of  tbe  Field.” 

“  Jolmstone’s  I’hysical  and  Descriptive  Geography,”  Avith  atlas. 

Tavelve  Hefeiience  and  Text-books. 

Tbe  folloAving  books  are,  recomim'nded  for  journeymen, 
foremen,  or  lu'ad  gardeners.  If  only  one  comph'te  Avork  can  lie 
afforded,  h't  tbe  choice  bi'  “Thompson’s  Gardeners’  Assistant” 
(six  volumes,  8s.  (-ach),  Avbich  covers  the  whole  field  of  iiractical 
liorticulture,  is  thoiougbly  up-to-date,  :iud  can  b)'  obtained  by 
easy  instalments  it  the  toDd  sum  cannot  b('  paid  straight  aAvay. 
It  is  a  book  the  young  gardener  should  set  his  mind  upon. 

1  “  rhoni|)Son’s  (iardem'r’s  Assistant”  ((iresham  Publishing  Co., 

Soutbampten  Sfret't,  .Strand,  W.C. 

2  l)ictioiuirv  uf  (C-iissclI),  or  (ScIiIicUaS  *  Mtiiiual  ol 

Forestry.” 

3  “.Milner’s  Landscape  Gardening. 

4  “Amherst’s  Ilistoiy  of  Gardening,”  21s. 

5  “  Practical  (tuide  to  Garden  Plants  and  best  Kinds  of  I  nuts  and 

Vegetables”  (Longmans  and  Co.,  21s.). 

6  “Trees  .and  Shrubs”  (Country  Life  Library). 

7  “The  Fruit  Garden  (indoor  and  out) ”  (Country  Life  Ijibrary,  ^tls.). 

8  Griffiths’  “Treatise  on  Manures  ’’(Whittaker  and  tlo.,  Loudon, 

7s.  6d.). 

9  “  Dise.ases  of  Plants,”  5s.  (DuckAvorth  and  (  o.). 

10  “  .Strasburger’s  Text  Book  ol  Botany,”  16s.  , 

11  “Heating  by  Hot  Water,”  2s.  6d.  (Crosby,  l.ockAvood,  and  Son,  7, 
1  Stationers’ Hall  Court,  Ludgate  Hill), 

!  12  “  Vilmoriii’s  ^'egelable  Garden.” 

To  tho.sc'  in  tlu'  ranks  of  commercial  horl  iculliire  there  are 
series  of  market  ganh'iiiiig  books  obtainable  tlii'ougli  Colling 
i-idge,  liondon  ;  or  Iho  Salisbury  Si'rii's  from  Dor.si't  Buildings. 
Again,  specialists  may  not  de.sire  more  than  a  IVav  books  Avbieb 
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strictly  bear  upon  their  operations,  be  it  the 
culture  of  orchids,  ferns,  Roses,  Chrysanthemums, 
or  any  other  class  or  genus  of  plants. 


My  opinion  is  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
two  individuals  to  select  the  same  dozen,  because 
tastes  differ  so  much,  the  requirements  of 
employers  in  various  classes  of  gardens  therefore 
vary  considerably,  consequently  gardeners  are 
inclined  to  obtain  the  books  dealing  with  subjects 
in  which  they  are  particularly  interested  for  the 
time  being.  All  gardeners  should,  however,  en¬ 
deavour  to  obtain  a  ivide  knowledge  oj  the  various 
branches  of  hcriiculture,  and  also  keep  up  to  date 
in  regard  to  the  important  developments  which 
are  continually  taking  place.  They  can  only  do 
this  bv  adding  to  their  library  some  of  the 
advanced  works  on  the  scientific  aspects  of  gar¬ 
dening  as  they  appear.  The  motto  should  be 
“  Practice  with  science.” 

The  following  dozen  include  what  I  consider 
to  be  some  of  the  finest  works  in  circulation  on 
the  subjects  they  treat  of  : — 


“  Thompson’s  (iardener’s  Assistant.” 

“  kruit  firowers’  Guide,”  3  vols.,  21s.  each. 

“  Vcgctaldcs  for  Home  Supplies,”  Beckett. 
“Stove  and  Greenhouse  I’lants,”  1>.  S. 
Williams 

“Orchids  and  Their  Culture,”  B.  S.  W  illiams. 
“  A'icholson’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening.” 

“  ( 'hemistry  of  the  Garden,”  t^msin,  Is. 
“Botany  for  Beginners,”  Professor  Henslow, 
2s.  6d. 

9  “  Physiology  of  Plants,”  Soraur,  9s^ 

10  “Natural  History  of  Plants,”  Kerner  and 

Oliver,  5Cs.  ,  r>  i 

“Insects  Injurious  to  Orchard  and  Bush 

Fruit,”  Ormerod. 

“Diseases  of  Plants,”  Protessor  M .  Marshall 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


11 


12 


I  wish  I  could  have  included  in  my  list  many 
excellent  books  on  practical  gardening,  which 
vary  in  price  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.,  but  have  been 
obliged  to  cut  them  out  in  making  the  final 
selection,  because  their  contents  have  been  treated 
of  on  a  broader  basis  in  works  included  in  the 
list.  H.  D.  _ _ _ 


It  is  a  difficult  problem  to  choose  a  dozen 
“best”  books,  but  a  dozen  not  at  all  expensive 
might  include  the  following,  which  will  afford, 
with  current  garden  literature  such  as  the  .Tournal, 
much  help  to  enquirers 

“The  Fruit  Manual,”  Hogg.  (Second-hand 
booksellers). 

“  Treatise  on  Manures,”  Griffiths. 

“  The  FiUglish  Flower  Garden,”  Robinson. 
••Manual  of  Fruit  Culture  Under  Glass,” 

Thomson.  .  „  ,,t  •  ,  . 

“Pictorial  Practical  Fruit  Growing,  U  right. 
“Trees  and  8hrubs  of  Great  Britain,  ’  Loudon. 

•‘  Manual  of  the  Coniferm,”  Yeitch.  . 

“^lanual  of  Forestry”  (at  least  vol.  i.,  in,  iin), 
^chlich. 

“  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  button. 

“  Dictionary  of  Gardening,”  Cassells. 

“  Orchid  Cultivator’s  Guide  Book,”  Bunberry. 

“  (treenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,  Baines. 

_R.  P.  B,  - - 


Sweet  Williams.— One  of  the  happiest— we 
had  almost  said  fragrant,  and  that  would  have 
been  true — memories  of  youth  is  that  which  shows 
us  a  hedged-iu  garden  with  a  “green”  (or  patch 
of  lawn),  big  Black  Currant  and  CTOOsebeiiy 
hushes,  a  Plum  tree  and  Ht  neysuckle  (half  inter¬ 
mixed)  oil  the  gable-end  of  the  old  home,  and  a 
glorious  border  of  Sweet  Williams!  They  ruled 
the  place,  they  were  everywhere  ;  and  how 
numerous  w'ere  the  shade.s  of  coloui  in  theii 
sparkling  flowers,  for  the  surface  of  the  petals 
siiines.  Ah,  well,  fragrant  memories.  But  this 
recalls  us  to  the  present  point,  which  is  to  say 
that  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  have  not  overlooked 
Sweet  Williams  in  their  efforts  for  improvement. 
What  huge  massive  blossoms !  These  are 
splendid  bedding  plants,  and  beds  of  a  good 
crimson,  or  a  sele’Cted  white  by  itself,  or  in  com- 
diination  with  another  plant  either  for  harmony  or 
contrast,  is  commendable.  There  are  many  shades 
of  colour  in  “  Sutton’s  Superb  ”  strain,  as  salmon, 
deep  pink,  cerise,  I'cc. 


“  Sutton’s  Superb”  Sweet  Williams. 
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Biitisb  Bivbs. 


By  George  Abbey. 


SHE  birds  that  inhabit  the  British  islands,  their  waters  and 
lands,  play  an  important  part  in  pisciculture,  arbori¬ 
culture,  agriculture,  and  horticulture,  therefore  a  few 
remarks  on  their  respective  proclivities  may  be  useful  to 
those  uninitiated  in  the  general  habits  of  the  respective 
species,  and  principally  as  regards  the  nature  of  their 
food,  upon  which  their  helpfulness  or  otherwise  in  the  several 
cultures  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  depends. 

With  the  birds  it  is  solely  a  question  of  food,  and  with  man 
and  his  cultures  it  is  absolutely  a  matter  of  crops — fish,  trees 
or  timber,  grain,  fodder,  roots,  beef,  mutton,  pork  or  bacon, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  fowls  and  eggs,  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  The  food  of  many  birds  is  wholly  composed  of 
insects,  that  is  they  are  insectivorous.  Some  birds  live  partl.v  on 
insects  or  invertebrate  creatures,  and  partly  upon  vegetation, 
that  is  they  are  omnivorous.  Other  birds  subsist  almost 
exclusively  upon  vegetation — the  plant,  the  .seed  of  wild  or  cul¬ 
tivated  crops,  that  is  the.v  are  herbivorous.  Other  birds,  again, 
feed  entirely  upon  flesh,  it  may  bo  that  of  enemies  of  crops,  or 
even  on  cultivated  subjects,  that  is,  they  are  carnivorous 
(rapt  ores). 

Against  the  insectivorous  birds  “  no  stone  can  be  thrown,” 
for  they  are  unquestionably  paramount  as  preserving  a  balance 
between  vegetation  on  the  one  hand  and  insect  ravages  on  the 
other  hand;  indeed,  it  is  questionable  if  vegetation  could  exist 
without  them  other  than  in  very  restricted  cultures  and  by  an 
enormous  ontla,y  in  insecticides. 

For  the  omnivorous  birds  much  may  be  advanced  in  their 
favour  from  their  feeding  largel.y  upon  weeds  and  weed  seeds,  as 
well  as  consuming  an  untold  number  of  pests,  commonly  called 
insects,  that  otherwise  prey  on  useful  crops.  Indeed,  only  a 
just  estimate  can  be  formed  by  counterbalancing  the  injury  they 
commit  against  the  good  they  do,  not  in  respect  of  any  (larticular 
culture,  but  in  regard  of  the  whole  of  cultivated  crops. 

The  herbivorous  birds  are  like  herbivorous  animals,  wholly 
antagonistic  to  vegetable  cultures,  and  happily  there  are  few 
species  that  come  in  this  category. 

Carnivorous  birds  are  very  tantalising.  To  the  forester  and 
gardener  they  are  the  “  pink  of  perfection,”  for  they  prey  upon 
the  worst  enemies  of  his  crops.  To  the  farmer  the  birds  of  prey 
are  both  abetting  and  depredatory,  for  they  pounce  alike  on 
game  as  upon  poultry.  To  the  pisciculturist  the  fishing  birds  are 
equally  tantalising,  inasmuch  as  they  make  no  distinction 
between  cultured  and  uncultured  water,  between  foes  and 
friends. 

In  a  brief  digest  of  birds  of  the  British  islands,  regard  will 
be  mainly  concentrated  on  their  food,  and  this  is  really  the  crux 
of  the  bird  ({Uestion,  for  the  stomach  rules  the  world,  especially 
in  that  of  aves  or  birds,  for  in  order  to  live  they  must  ft'ed,  and 
their  food  is  had  at  either  or  both  the  cultivator’s  advantage 
or  prcjudic('.  Food,  therefore,  affords  the  soundest  basis  on 
which  to  estimate  the  merit  or  demerit  of  birds  from  a  cultural 
standpoint,  hence  they  will  be  referred  to  mainly  as  affecting 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  fruit  plantations  and  orchards, 
yet  not  regardless  of  their  inflinnice  for  good  or  evil  in  the  fields, 
woodlands,  coniinons,  and  waters. 

For  convenience 't  h<‘  different  species  will  be  collated  under 
the  headings  :  Resident,  or  those  birds  that  inhabit  the  British 
islands  throughout  the  year.  Migratory,  or  those  birds  that 
visit  this  country  at  certain  times  of  season  either  for  hreeding 
or  feeding  purpose. 

Resident. 

Insectivorous  or  Harmless. 

The  Hedge  Accentok  or  Hedge  Scarrow  (Aecentor  inodu- 
laris)  is  one  of  the  commonest  British  birds,  somewhat  resembling 
the  common  or  house  sparrow.  The  nest  is  built  in  hedges  and 
thickets,  and  contains  five  bine  eggs,  the  nest  being  commonly 
seheted  by  the  cuckoo  for  depositing  an  egg,  the  young  from 
which  ousts  the  fledgeless  hedge  sparrows,  and  is  itself  fed  by 
the  foster  mother  on  insects,  largely  in  the  caterpillar  stage. 
This  simple,  unobtrusive',  and  confiding  bird  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  a  garden,  field,  and  wood,  as  it  feeds  almost  entirely 
upon  insects  ;  the  young  feed  largely  on  cateri)illais,  and  are  free 
from  any  damage  to  useful  eroi)s.  It  is  common  about  dwellings, 
especially  in  winter  time,  and  in  severe'  weatlu'r  most  grateful 
for  any  crumbs  bestowed  by  the  housewife  outde)ors  when  snow 
and  frost  i^revail. 

The  Wren  (Treeglodyte'S  jjarvulus)  freeiue'uts  heelge'rows. 
thickets,  wooels,  and  heeme'.st eads,  hopping  aleont  fe-arb  ssly,  jerk¬ 
ing  its  puny  little  tail,  and  jilaying  its  antics,  mostly  of  a  food¬ 
searching  nature’,  umh'r  the'  e've  of  man.  The  nest  is  Imilt  in 
any  convenient  erann.v,  on  lu’dge  banks,  an  Ivy-covercel  tree. 


J.  Vcitch  it' 


Coleus  thyrsoideus.  (See  page  200). 

the  thatch  of  a  barn,  or  any  secret  warm  place.  The  ne’st  is 
usually  of  even  shape,  always  curved  outside'  with  .some  material 
resembling  the  colour  of  the  objects  round  it,  such  as  green 
moss,  if  built  among  moss-clothed  stems,  or  lichen,  if  built  on  a 
rock  or  in  the  fork  of  a  withered  branch.  The  eggs,  six  or  eiglit, 
are  white,  speckled  with  reddish  brown.  It  is  entirely  insecti¬ 
vorous,  ever  searching  for  insects  in  nooks  and  corners  where 
scarcely  any  other  bird  comes. 

The  Cole  Titmouse  (Parus  ater  or  brittaniens)  is  common 
in  Britain,  inhabiting  Piiu'  plantations  more  than  blue  and 
great  tits.  It  is  coloured  black,  witli  white  i)atches  on  the  neck 
and  cheeks;  th(^  brea.st  is  white,  and  the  belly  pale  fawn.  It 
feeds  upon  insects  or  their  larva?,  caterpillars  (in  season)  forming 
its  principal  food,  these  being  the  sole  food  of  the  .voung.  In 
winter,  when  hard  pressed,  it  fi'cds  on  the  berries  of  the  Wood¬ 
bine  and  .seeds  of  thistle,  hardhead,  A'c. 

The  Marsh  I'itmouse  (Parns  paln.stris)  clo.sely  lesembles  the 
cole  tit,  but  wanting  the  white  spot  on  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
Its  food  consists  of  insects  or  their  larva',  similar  to  the  cole  tit. 
and  has  been  observed  to  feed  the  young  twenty  times  an  hour 
with  caterpillars.  It  inhabits  marshy  situations,  osier  beds,  Arc. 

The  Long-tailed  Tit.mouse  (Parns  candatns  or  Acrednhi 
rosea)  is  easily  distinguished  b.y  the  length  of  its  tail.  Its  nest 
of  oval  shape,  entirely  closed,  except  one  hole  in  the  side,  and  of 
beantifnl  construction,  lichen,  covered  outside  and  lined  with 
feathers,  is  the  receptach'  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  very  small 
and  delicately  s])otted  eggs.  The  food  of  young  and  adults  i:i 
entirely  insectivorous,  and  though  mostly  ri'sorting  in  wood.-, 
and  iiiantations,  freqmntly  visits  hedgerows  and  field  trees, 
also  fruit  plantations,  orchards,  and  gardi'iis,  when*  it  consumes 
countless  numbers  of  ajihis  eggs  and  of  other  jiests;  indeed,  I 
have  known  the  long-tailed  tits  clear  a  plantation  of  Black 
Currants  conqiletely  of  black  apliidi's. 

The  Gold-i’uested  Wren  (Eegulus  eristatu.s),  one  of  the 
smallest  of  British  birds,  has  its  favourite'  n'sort  in  Kir  jilanta- 
tions,  where  it  hops  or  rims  aboni  or  round  1  Ik'  branehes  head 
downwards,  in  .‘-earch  of  insects  lurking  under  or  in  crc'viees  of 
the  hark.  The  nest  is  of  great  beauty,  usually  ]ilaeed  on  the 
undei'  side  of  a  branch,  shelti'red  by  overhanging  foliage. 
The  I'ggs  are  from  six  to  ten  in  iiumlier,  very  small,  and  of  a 
reddisli  white  colour.  Tin'  food  of  .young  and  adults  is  mitin'ly 
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insectivorous,  as  also  is  that  of  the  fire-crested  wren  (R.  igni- 
capillus). 

The  Common  Creepee  (Certhia  familaris)  may  often  be  seen 
running  spirally  up  the  ti'unks  of  trees  and  probing  the  bark 
with  its  bill,  its  food  wholly  consisting  of  insects.  Its  nest  is 
made  in  a  decayed  tree,  and  the  eggs,  from  seven  to  nine  in 
number,  are  grey,  with  dusky  spots.  It  is  very  valuable  on 
account  of  destroying  insects  on  the  large  branches  and  boles 
of  trees  in  woods,  hedgerows,  and  pleasure  grounds. 

The  Green  AVoodpecker  (Gecinus  or  Ficus  viridis)  may  often 
be  seen  in  woods  and  pleasure  grounds,  tapping  the  trees  witli 
wonderful  rapidity,  usually  running  up  the  trunk  in  a  spiral 
direction,  and  in  descending  keeps  its  head  uppermost.  It 
occasionally  devours  ants  and  their  “eggs”  and  other  gioiind 
pests,  but  mostly  confines  its  attention  to  trees,  and  is  invalu¬ 
able  foi-  destroying  the  larva?  of  the  bark  beetles,  especially  that 
of  the  Elm-bark  beetle  (Scolytus  destructor). 

The  Great  Spotted  AA^oodpecke];  (Ficus  major'),  and  the 
Lesser  Spotted  AVoodpecker  (Ficus  minor)  are  far  less  common 
than  the  green  woodpecker,  and  seldom  seen,  though  inhabiting 
large  woods.  They  feed  on  insects  or  larvae,  procured  from  decayed 
trees,  and  also  on  berries  and  fruits  that  grow  wild.  The  eggs 
are  laid  in  a  deep  hole  excavated  in  a  tree  where  the  wood  has 
decayed,  such  as  broken-off  branch-place,  or  where  a  large . 
fungus  has  been  on  an  apparently  healthy  tree. 

The  Goldfinch  (Carduelis  elegans,  or  Fringilla  carduelis)  is  a 
very  beaut ifid  creature,  and  its  nest  is  charming,  usuall.y  made 
of  wool  and  down  from  various  plants,  and  often  placed  at  the 
pxtremit.y  of  a  spray.  The  eggs  are  small,  of  a  whitish  tint, 
spotted  with  orange  brown.  Its  young  are  chiefly  fed  upon 
caterpillars,  particularly  those  that  exist  on  Crab  or  Apple  trees, 
not  infrequently  breeding  in  orchards.  It  is  extremely  useful 
where,  thistles  abound,  as  they  do  too  commonly,  not  only  on 
rvaysides,  but  in  fields  and  woodlands,  even  neglected  gardens, 
as  it  feeds  on  the  seeds,  hence  the  name  of  thistlefinch  ;  also  on 
the  tufted  seed  of  the  dandelion,  groundsel,  knapweed,  ragwort, 
and  burdock,  even  on  plantain  and  grasses,  hence  fpiite  harm¬ 
less  and  useful  beyond  compare.  Remember,  not  in  cages. 

The  Kestrel  or  AV^indhover  (Falco  tinnunculus  or  Tinnun- 
culus  aludarius)  is  not  uncommon,  thanks  to  keepers  not  over¬ 
come  by  mistaken  zeal  for  game  preservation,  and  others  who 
confound  this  extremely  beneficent  creature  with  the  sparrow- 
hawk.  The  nest  is  usually  built  in  the  deserted  mansion  of  a 
crow  or  magpie,  and  the  eggs,  four  in  number,  are  of  a  dark 
reddish  blown.  It  feeds  mainly  upon  field  mice  or  voles,  prefer¬ 
ring  this  food  to  all  other,  though  not  averse  upon  a  pinch  to 
frogs,  lizards,  slow-worms,  beetles,  and  perchance  a  sinall  bird. 

Unquestionably,  the  kestrel  is  of  incalculable  service  to  the 
farmer  and  forester,  yea,  and  gardener,  for  from  the  gra.ssy 
woodland  glades  and  meadows  the  field  mice  or  voles  pass  to 
gardens  and  work  no  end  of  mischief. 

The  Lapwing  or  Feeavit  (Vanellus  vulgaris  or  cristatus)  is 
very  common,  or  rather  Avas,  for  it  has  been  seriousl.y  decimated 
b.y  the  collecting  of  its  eggs  for  table  use  in  some  parts  of 
England,  and  mostl,v  affects  loAv-l,ving  land,  though  not  un¬ 
common  in  moorland  districts.  It  chiefl,y  .subsists  upon  slugs  and 
snails,  wiroworms,  beetles,  aphides,  the  larva?  of  various  insects 
that  infest  grass.  Turnips,  AA^heat,  and  other  crops,  and  other 
pests,  feeding  chiefly  in  the  evening  Avhen  the  depredators  of 
useful  crops  are  mostly  on  the  proAvl.  It  breeds  on  marshes, 
moors,  mcadoAvs,  and  fallows.  The  olive-coloured  eggs,  with 
black  spots,  are  usually  four  in  number,  deposited  in  a  mere  hole 
in  the  ground,  with  a  few  bits  of  dried  gra.ss,  bent^,  or  rushes  at 
the  bottom.  On  account  of  the  insectivorous  habits  of  Feewits 
thew  are  sometimes  kept  in  gardens  where  their  services  are 
highly  appreciated. 

■  The  Barn  Owl  (Strix  aluco  or  flammea)  is  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  British  Isles  much  too  infrefiuently,  as  it  feeds  almost  ex- 
clusiA'ely  on  field  mice  or  voles,  mice  that  infest  the  farmstead, 
rats,  largei'  beetles,  and  cockchafeis,  moths,  and  other  injurious 
insects.  .  In  the  case  of  feeding  its  young,  as  many  as  forty  mice 
have  been  brought  to  the  nest  in  one  hour.  Indeed,  as  a  vole 
killer  it  holds  first  rank,  and  everyway  is  of  great  utility  to 
foresters,  farmers,  and  gardeners.  It  lays  its  lily-white  eggs, 
thn'c  to  six,  in  church  towers,  barns,  ruins,  or  old  buildings, 
holes  in  rocks,  or  in  holloAv  trees.  'I’lie  gamekeeper  is  it,s  greatest 
enemy  under  the  supposition  that  it  kills  young  game,  and  the 
farm :r  is  ecuudly  at  fault  in  supposing  that  it  is  a  depredator  in 
pigeon  cots. 

The  Tavite  ok  Linnet  (l>iuo!a  flaverost  ris)  frequents  commons, 
neglected  pastures,  and  feeds  chiefly  upon  Aveed  seeds,  and  is 
A'pry  partial  to  Avild  sorrel. 

The  Bedpoli,  (Linola  rutesceus)  frequents  similar  places  to 
the  linnet,  and  like  it  lives  upon  aachhI  seeds,  and  is  more  partial 
to  Avild  sorrel  than  any  other  British  bird. 

The  Fied  AA^agtail  (IMotacilla  lugubris)  ma.y  be  seen  in 
nieadoAAs,  pastures,  and  fields.  Avhere  cattle  and  sheep  are  grazing 
in  order  to  get  the  insects  attracted  by  these  animals;  indeed, 


this  bird  is  continually  hunting  for  beetles,  flies,  moths,  and 
aphides,  also  millipedes,  snails,  and  slugs.  Though  the  pied  Avag- 
tails  migrate  from  northern  to  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  autumn,  and  some  leave  this  country  for  the  winter,  there 
are  ahvays  pied  Avagtails  to  be  seen  during  the  winter  months, 
especially  in  farmyarcks,  except  in  the  more  northern  regions. 
Breeding  begins  in  the  spring,  and  there  are  often  tevo  broods  in 
the  season.  From  six  to  eight  eggs  are  laid,  bluish  Avhite,  Avith 
broAvnish  or  purple-broAA  n  specks,  in  a  nest  constructed  of  mos.s, 
dried  grass,  bent  and  fine  roots,  and  lined  Avith  avooI,  feathers, 
and  other  soft  materials. 

The  Grey  AA'agtail  (IMotacilla  nielanope)  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  hilly  and  grazing  districts  Avhere  there  are  streams  and  plenty 
of  Avater.  It  subsists  upon  insects,  and  is  very  fond  of  fresh 
Avater  molluscs,  thus  destro,ys  quantities  of  the  snail  knoAvn  as 
Limna'a  tnincutula,  also  L.  pereger,  and  hosts  of  the  scourge  of 
sheep  flocks  the  liver-fluke  (Distoma  hepaticum).  All  the  Avag¬ 
tails  devour  the  snails  named,  Avhich  they  search  for  by  brooks 
and  ponds.  It  takes  to  southern  parts  of  the  country  in  the 
autumn. 

The  Yelloav  AATagtail  (Motacilla  Raii)  is  not  a  Avinter  resident, 
but  appears  in  March  on  marshes  and  grassland  through  England 
generally,  hut  soon  goes  to  cultivated  fields  and  devours  milli¬ 
pedes,  AA  ireAvorms,  and  other  insects  as  turned  by  cultural  opera¬ 
tions.  After  breeding,  the  birds,  .young  and  adults,  move  to 
meadoAvs,  pastures,  and  mai'she.s  hunting  for  insects.  In 
Septembm-  or  October  the  yelloAv  Avagtail  leaves  England  for 
the  Avinter,  hence  is  a  migrant,  but  included  here  for  conveni¬ 
ence  and  as  a  prelude  to  the — 

Migratory. 

Insectivorous  or  Harmless. 

The  AA'illoav  AA’ren  (Fhylloscopus  or  Sylvia  trochilus)  is  the 
first  to  arrive  and  last  to  depart,  and  foremost  in  destroying 
prsis.  It  is  common  in  everv  garden,  bus.y  from  morn  to  eve, 
sin.ging  and  anon  devouring  countless  caterpillars,  aphides,  &c. 
Its  nest  is  oauiI  or  roundish  and  entered  by  a  hole  in  the  side. 

The  Chife’chaff  (Fhylloscopus  calybita  or  Syh'ia  riifa)  closely 
folloAAs  the  AA’illoAv  Avren  or  Avarbler  in  arriA’al,  and  remains  Avith 
us  until  about  the  middle  of  October.  It  i,s  found  in  most  of 
the  southern  counties  of  England  and  in  AA’ales,  but  has  not  been 
noticed  north  of  Northumberland.  On  its  arrival  it  feeds  on  the 
leaf-rolling  caterpillars  that  infest  the  leaA’os  and  opening  buds 
of  trees,  and  all  summer  long  devours  insects  or  their  larva?. 
The  Host  is  oval  or  rounded,  and  entered  b.A"  a  hole  in  the  side, 
and  usuall.v  placed  near  the  ground  in  a  bush,  or  sometimes  on 
the  hedgebank. 

The  AVhite  Throat  (S.ylvia  curruca  or  cinerea)  arrives  in  this 
countr.v  in  the  spring,  and  abides  during  the  summer,  feAv 
gardens,  pleasure  grounds,  and  copses  failing  to  be  enlivened 
b.y  its  singular  and  pleasing  song.  It  is  entirely  insectivorous, 
feeding  its  young  on  small  caterpillars.  The  small  nest,  mostly 
among  Brambles  or  on  a  stump  covered  Avith  overgroAvths,  con¬ 
tains  five  eggs,  greyish  Avhite,  thickly  spotted  Avith  broAvn. 

The  Nightingale  (Daiilias  luscinia  or  Luscinia  philomela) 
visits  the  groves  of  the  south  of  England,  and  may  be  found,  or 
rather  heard,  as  far  north  as  York  during  the  summer  months, 
and  is  entirel.y  insectiA'orous  or  harmless.  The  male  only  sings, 
hence  “  .sAveet  songstress”  is  not  quite  correct. 

The  Redstart  (Ruticilla  phcenicura)  comes  in  the  earl.y 
summer,  and  inhabits  the  skirts  of  Avoods,  copses,  and  pleasure 
grounds.  It  feeds  entirel.v  upon  insects,,  and  the  young  are 
chiefly  reared  on  small  caterpillar.'.  The  nest  i.s  usually  placed 
in  a  hole  in  a  A\all  or  in  a  hollow  tree.  Eggs  five,  greenish  blue. 

The  Tree  Fip}t  (Anthus  trivialis)  visits  coprlcs,  and  is  a  ground 
insect  feeder,  but  feeds  its  .A'oung  on-  caterpillars,  hence  is  some¬ 
times  selected  b.y  the  cuckoo  for  laying  an  egg  in  the  nest,  Avhich 
speaks  more  than  a  volume  for  its  insectivorous  habits. 

The  Spotted  Flyi'Atcher  (Muscicana  grisola)  ma.y  commonl.y 
be  seen  in  England  and  .some  parts  of  Ireland,  but  not  frequently 
in  Scotland,  from  May  to  Septendicr  inclusive.  It  frequents 
orchards,  gardens,  plantations,  and  Avoods,  and  the  banks  of 
streams,  Avhere  it  feeds  exclusivel.V  upon  insects,  though  accused 
erroneously  of  eating  fruit.  The  insects  are  taken  on  the  Aving, 
similar  to  .sAvalloAAs,  .‘-aAvflies  being  a  favouiite  food.  It  takes 
all  kinds  of  flight  insects:  moths,  flies,  beetles,  and  aphides.  Tho 
parent  birds  have  been  knoAvn  to  bring  food  to  the  nestlings  037 
times  during  the  course  of  the  day.  The  nest  is  placed  in  a 
hole  in  a  Avail  or  tree,  or  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  on  beams  in  out¬ 
buildings.  ledges  of  rocks,  in  fruit  trees  nailed  to  Avails,  and  on 
the  stump  of  trees.  Eggs  live,  pale  green  to  bluish  Avhite, 
mottled  Avith  ru.sty  streak'. 

The  Wrvnei'e:  (Yunx  toKpiilla)  visits  the  .southern  counties  of 
England,  and  is  seldom  seen  in  the  Avest  and  north.  It  is  very 
fond  of  ants,  especially  of  the  “eggs.”  and  also  frees  boles  and 
branches  of  trees  of  various  insects,  similar  to  the  creepers  and 
Avoodpeckers.  The  eggs,  laid  in  holes  of  trees,  are  pure  white. 

(To  be  continued  ) 
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tCetbuv^,  (3loucc6tcr6btre. 


ANY  of  the  great  private  residential  domains  of 
Aliddle  England  lie  to  the  west,  and  the  counties 
of  Wilts,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester  have  the 
larger  share  of  famous  gardens.  Westonbirt,  with 
which  'we  are  alone  concerned  in  this  article,  has  been  a 
home  of  horticulture  for  f)ver  half  a  century,  tor  the  father 
(rf  the  present  respected  owner  was  one  of  the  keenest 
gardeners  and  arboricidturists  of  his  day.  It  has  been  told 
of  him  that  he  spent  hours  and  days  watching  and  studying 
Iris  plants  and  trees,  and  knew  the  natural  habitats  and 
the  histories  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  nrany  handsome 
subjects  he  gathered  to  his  demesne.  Nor  was  he  alone 
in  this  specialised  love  and  knowledge,  for  his  wife,  the 
late  Airs.  Holford,  was  quite  as  keen  as  her  husVrand,  her' 
tastes  being  those  in  which  refined  womanliood  can  most 
excel— naiirely,  in  the  blending  of  forms  and  colours  in  the 
garden  and  in  the  home.  Thus  the  acquirements  of  these 
two  gentlefolk  were  united  in  their  endeavour  to  make  a 
beautiful  garden  ;  and  they  succeeded. 

But  ere  we  begin  a  brief  description  of  the  gardens  as 


they  appear  to-day  (being  still  developed  by  Captain  G.  1.. 
Holford,  who  has  inherited  the  parental  characteristics  in 
this  direction  in  iro  small  measure),  it  will  doubtless  be  of 
interest  to  localise  Tetbury,  and  to  delineate  some  of  the 
features  of  Gloucestershire. 

To  begin  with,  the  county  is  generally  undulating,  and 
much  of  it  is  hilly.  A  hill  country  is  more  stimulating  to 
the  mind,  because  it  is  fuller  of  varied  scenes  than  a  level 
country  ;  but  such  country  is  by  no  means  easy  to  traverse, 
and  the  local  tourist  between  Bath  and  Westonbirt  loses 
no  time  in  discovering  this. 

The  general  features  are  pleasing— a  succession  of  hill 
and  valley  relieving  the  landscape  ;  whilst  villages,  farms, 
and  mansion  houses  afford  an  agreeable  variety  in  the 
loute,  though  “the  high,  wild  lulls  and  rough,  uneven 
ways”  which  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,  as  Shake¬ 
speare  informs  us,  did  “  draw  out  the  miles  and  make  them 
wearisome,”  prevent,  even  now,  rapid  travelling  in  parts 
of  this  high-land  district. 

In  appearance  the  “  Wolds  ”  have  a  billowy  aspect. 


South  view  of  garden  and  house,  Westonbirt. 
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Shrubs  and  ornamental  water,  Westonbiit. 


falling  at  intervals  into  valleys,  through  which  the  natural 
drainage  of  the  adjoining  lands  is  carried  off  ;  thus  every 
dip  has  its  rill,  and  every  valley  its  brook.  The  sides  of 
the  hills  abound  with  springs.  The  Thames  has  its  sources 
from  the  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gloucester,  and 
I  have  surely  read  that  its  ultimate  point  of  origin  can 
be  traced  to  one  bubbling,  restless  spring. 

The  Cotswold  Hills,  which  form  one  of  the  three  main 
sections  of  the  county  (the  others  being  (1)  the  low-lands, 
or  vale,  of  100,000  acres  ;  and  (2)  the  forest  district  of 
40,000  acres),  compose  a  range  of  considerable  elevation, 
and  consequently  the  harvest  from  off  them  is  nearly  a 
fortnight  later  than  that  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
soil  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  is  said  to  be  thin  (a  calcareous 
loam),  while  that  of  the  valleys  is  fertile  and  good  for 
Apple  culture.  Sheep  rearing  is  quite  an  industry  on  the 
Gotswolds,  and  so  many  as  20,000  fat  sheep  were  at  one 
time  brought  to  Cirencester  market  ;  possibly  a  like  number 
may  be  still. 

At  Cirencester  there  is  now  a  large  and  flourishing 
agricultural  college,  and  the  Forest  of  Dean,  where  the 
Government,  through  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  have  started  what  may  be  called  a  School  of 
Forestry,  lies  partly  in  Gloucestershire  beyond  the  Severn, 
and  partly  in  Monmouth,  Wales. 

As  a  county,  it  is  much  broken  up,  and  at  times  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  w’hether  one  is  on  Gloucester  soil  or  that  of 
another  shire,  seeing  that  patches  of  Gloucester  lie 
enswathed  in  four  neighl)Ouring  counties!  It  is  the  seventh 
largest  in  England,  with  a  reinited  area  of  1,244  square 
miles  (796,731  acres),  and  though  its  geological  and  agricul¬ 
tural  features  are  of  much  importance  and  interest,  its 
political  history  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation 
downwards  is  of  still  wider  fame.  The  ancient  city  of 


Gloucester  has  a  story  second  to  no  English  town,  for  its 
position  placed  it  within  the  arena  of  events  in  all  times. 
But  when  the  Romans  dwelt  there,  Gloucester  was  a  land 
of  dense  forests  and  dismal  swamps. 

Tetbury,  the  post  town  for  Westonbiit,  is  not  a  large 
place.  It  is  situated  on  rising  ground  near  the  source  of  the 
Lower  Avon,  and  is  sixteen  miles  from  Gloucester.  Weston- 
birt  is  over  two  miles  from  Tetbury,  and  is  situated  in 
extensive  grounds,  the  estate  extending  altogether  to  about 
1,658  acres.  The  mansion,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  Italian 
style  by  Vulliamy,  in  1860,  contains  many  valuable  paint¬ 
ings,  and  is  superb  in  its  entire  inner  decorations.  This 
manor,  which  is  approached  by  a  drive  from  the  highway, 
was  acquired  by  Sir  Richard  Holford,  a  Master  in  Chancery, 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Cheshire,  on  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Crewes  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  Richard  Holford,  Thomas  Holford,  and  Peter 
Holford,  EsQuii'es,  owners  of  this  estate,  were  successively 
Masters  in  Chancery  Vjetween  1694  and  1804.  A  mediieval 
church,  restored  in  1841,  stands  in  a  shrubbery  in  the 
gardens.  Its  tower  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  building 
in  the  south  side.  There  is  also  a  well-executed  monument, 
by  Westmacott,  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Holford. 

The  mansion  is  surrounded  by  a  great  park  of  400  acres, 
and  looks  out  upon  its  beautifully  kept  giounds  and  ter¬ 
races  ;  while  the  ranges  of  glass  houses,  which  have  been 
much  developed  within  recent  years,  are  quite  close  by. 
From  the  orchid  range  one  passes  into  the  pretty  Italian 
garden,  around  it  to  the  sunken  garden,  and  by  a  lengthened 
walk,  having  a  fountain  that  disports  goldfish  on  one  side, 
the  lake  lying  in  another  direction,  is  reached. 

The  garden  is  beautifully  disposed,  and  is  furnished  with 
just  the  types  and  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  gladden 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  who  find  delight  in  arboreal 
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growth.  The  lawns  are  smooth  <and  green,  neatly  shorn  ; 
the  lake  is  relieved  by  a  background,  or  screen  of  shrubs  ; 
while  a  place  for  alpine  and  other  harily  plants  is  situated 
in  a  recess,  as  one  might  say,  near  by  the  ornamental  water. 
Far  in  the  opposite  direction,  back  across  the  line  we  in 
imagination  have  just  traversed,  over  in  a  corner  of  the 
park,  there  is  a  private  nursery,  and  a  visit  to  it  showed 
that  in  this  the  Westonbirt  garden  had  a  splendid  reserve. 
Here  the  new  and  rare  trees  and  shrubs  are  placed  for  a 
season  or  more,  in  order  both  to  test  and  acclimatise  them 
ere  they  finally  find  a  home  within  the  garden. 

Tlie  head  gardener,  Mi’.  A.  Chapman,  strongly  advocates 
the  formation  of  similar  private  nurseries  by  gardeners 
wherever  it  is  possible.  The  soil  first  of  all  is  drained  (if 
clayey)  and  deeply  trenched  ;  paths  are  laid  out ;  hedges 
or  fences  set ;  and  a  tool  house  is  erected.  The  nursery 
is  then  ready,  and  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  useful 
places  under  the  gardener’s  charge. 

The  main  features,  or,  rather,  subjects^ — and  we  can  only 
deal  in  generalities — in  the  open  grounds  around  the  house 
include  some  wonderful  Japanese  Maples  (Acer  atro- 
purpureum),  10ft  high  and  15ft  to  16ft  through.  Their 
sisters,  if  the  terms  be  allowed,  are  at  Eastnor  Castle,  and 
elsewhere,  for  in  the  days  of  the  late  Mr.  Holford  there 
were  four  gentlemen,  with  himself,  who  had  an  agreement 
to  exchange  rarities  among  themselves  for  their  mutual 
gratification.  These  gentlemen  were  Earl  Ducie,  Sir  Philip 
Egerton,  Earl  Somners  (Eastnor  Castle),  and  Lord  Delamere. 

And  it  is  interesting  to  hear  of  other  specimens  in  distant 
gardens,  for  the  records  of  a  number  of  them  are  known. 
On  the  terrace  front  of  Westonbirt  House  stands  a  gigantic 
Sycamore,  whose  tiunk  at  the  base  measures  21ft  round. 
A  diameter  of  7ft  is  not  very  common  ;  but  this  respectalrle 


size  pales  before  the  patriarchal  Spanish  Chestnut  at 
Shrubland  Park,  in  Suffolk,  whose  mean  girth  is  3Gft  I 

Westonbirt  can  also  point  to  four  handsome  Elm  trees 
which  were  brought  a  distance  of  five  miles  when  they  were 
over  60ft  in  height,  and  were  successfully  established.  The 
object  was  to  improve  the  landscape  scene  ;  and  work  of  a 
similar  nature  was  undertaken  some  years  ago  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Botanic  Garden,  when  Professor  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour 
caused  a  nixmber  of  mature  Lime  and  Elm  trees  to  Ixe 
redisposed  on  rising  ground  overlooking  the  herbaceous 
plant  garden. 

Captain  Holford’s  garden  also  contains  one  of  the  earliest 
Sequoias  that  were  introduced  from  California,  the  specimen 
under  notice  being  now  74ft  high,  but  which  came  to  Weston¬ 
birt  in  a  small  pot.  More  than  this,  we  are  told  that 
Basset,  the  gardener  who  had  it  in  charge,  staged  it  at  a 
Bath  show  as  the  best  new  exotic  stove-plant,  he  having 
grown  it  in  heat !  Among  some  beautiful  Cedars  here,  there 
is  a  C.  atlantica,  planted  in  1847,  though  the  first  knowledge 
of  this  species  was  only  obtainecl  in  1844.  A  Cucumber  tree 
(Magnolia  acuminata)  makes  a  goodly  figure  at  60ft.  The 
base  of  its  trunk  is  covered  with  climbing  Roses. 

The  utility  of  certain  Apples  as  ornamental  trees  in 
private  grounds  has  frequently  been  .emphasised  in  the 
papers,  and  the  Beauty  of  Bath  Apple  is  well  worth  growing 
for  its  lovely  rosy  flowers,  even  if  it  fails  to  become  decked 
with  fruit. 

Westonbirt  is  renowned  for  giant  Tree  Pa;onies,  which 
are  placed  in  bays  formed  by  the  Rhododendrons  and  other 
shrubs  anywhere  in  the  grounds.  These  Pxeonies  are  as  tall 
as  a  man  :  that  is,  they  are  5ft  or  6ft  high,  and  their  woody 
stems  are  carefully  guarded  each  winter  against  the  nip 
ping  tendencies  of  t'rosts.  Sacking,  or  dry  straw,  or  Irracken 
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ran  easily  lie  wrapped  ai’onnd  them,  and  the  pride  of  having 
such  noble  plants  and  gorgeous  blossoms  is  ample  repay¬ 
ment  for  the  trouble. 

Amongst  other  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  garden,  we  may 
briefly  mention  as  of  interest  the  following :  Azara  micro- 
phylla  with  its  shining  dark  green  leaves  ;  in  this  case  it 
reaches  to  the  unusual  height  of  14ft.  Mr.  Chapman 
observed  that  he  prunes  Azara  rather  hard,  to  induce  strong 
new  growi/hs.  The  rock  garden  by  the  water’,  as  we 
observed  at  the  beginning,  is  distinguished  by  the  uncom¬ 
monly  beautiful  and  large  Acers  in  variety ;  while  here 
also  we  find  golden  masses  of  the  double  flowered  Gorse, 
a  shrub  which  is  very  far  from  being  justly  appreciated  for 
decorative  effect.  It  is  a  wai’in,  furnishing  under-shrub, 
and  succeeds  on  dry  banks  and  amid  loose  stonework  where 
only  one  or  two  other  shrubs  can  grow ;  yet  that  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  starved.  The  Phillyreas  are  sacrificed — we 
can  call  it  nothing  else — to  Box  and  Bay,  .and  Pi'ivet  and 


Mr.  A.  Chapman. 


other  never-ending  shrubs  in  hundreds  of  gardens,  and 
while  one  must  say  nothing  ill  agamst  these  indispensable 
subjects,  the  day  has  surely  come  when  a  little  greater 
variety  might  be  arranged. 

These  remarks,  however,  are  a  homily  aside.  Phillyrea 
intermedia,  constitutes  a  large  and  fine  feature  here,  and 
P.  latifolia  with  its  very  handsome  dark  leaves  is  also 
l)resent.  Various  species  and  genera  of  what  are  compre¬ 
hensively  called  Bamboos,  as  well  as  some  fine  weeping 
Hollies,  are  other  subjects  that  tend  to  make  this  garden 
one  of  exceptional  note.  Thuyopsis  dolobr.ata  attains  fine, 
tree  like  proportions  in  Devonshire,  notably  at  Killerton  ; 
))ut  in  Gloucester,  we  think,  it  does  not  usually  form  very 
good  “leaders.”  One  Westonbirt  specimen,  nevertheless, 
is  25ft  high.  Here,  however,  it  is  well  sheltered  by  tall 
trees.  Carpenteria  californica  is  sixteen  ye.ars  old,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  a  wall.  Nandina  domestica,  which  Avith- 
stands  the  frosts  of  Haddingtonshire  (at  Tyninghame),  and 
is  grown  under  glass  at  Kew,  Surrey,  400  miles  south,  is 
seen  doing  rvell  in  the  open  air  here  in  Gloucester.  The 
huge,  spreading  leaved,  superlatively  handsome  Dimor- 
l)hanthus  mandschuricus  variegatus,  for  which,  alas !  there 
is  no  shorter  or  better  known  name,  impresses  the  visitor 
by  its  dignity  ;  and  the  tine  Berberis  fascicularis  are  other 
subjects  one  can  hardly  pass  by.  A  Yerv,  said  to  be  300 
years  old,  stands  near  the  fountain. 

One  could  name  a  long  list  of  interesting  plants  of  the 
foregoing  nature,  for  if  it  has  not  been  said  before  it  may  be 
s,aid  now,  that  Captain  Holford’s  garden  is  celebrated  espe¬ 
cially  for  three  things  :  its  trees  and  shrubs,  its  orchids,  and 
its  Amaryllis.  Beyond  this,  there  is  the  rem.arkable 
l)inetum  ;  but  this  being  at  a  distance,  and  our  time  being 
limited,  a  visit  could  not  be  made. 

Every  feature  of  gardening  is  in  excellent  condition,  as 
proof  of  the  knowledge  and  care  of  the  head  gardener.  The 
orchid  houses,  of  course,  arc  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  H. 
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Alexander,  .and  their  contents  were  described  apsome  length 
on  pages  441  and  442  of  this  journal  for  May  21  la.st  year. 
We  will,  therefore,  merely  observe  that  since  then  the 
visitors  to  the  Drill  Hall  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  have  seen  additional  evidence  of  the  quality 
of  these  truly  noble  flowering  plants,  some  of  w’hich  have 
cfirried  away  certificates.  The  collection  is  being  gradually 
added  to,  for  the  esteemed  owner — who  is  a  member  of  the 
R.H.S.  Council — is  very  partial  to  the  charms  of  orchids. 

From  orchids  to  wild  gardening  is  an  awkward  move, 
but  we  may  compromise  and  use  the  better  term — the 
naturalisation  of  hardy  exotic  plants  (Crocuses,  Squills  and- 
spring  bulbs  of  all  sorts).  These,  together  with  Primroses 
and  hosts  of  other  plants  such  as  were  mentioned  recently 
in  the  notice  of  Oakwood,  Wisley,  are  a  brilliant  adjunct  to 
both  grass  and  ground. 

Under  glass?  Well,  from  M.arch  till  May  you  will 
assuredly  find  Amaryllis  ;  but  not  content  with  that,  Mr. 
Chapman  retarded  some  bulbs  last  year,  and  then  startleil 
everybody  ,at  the  ShreAVsbury  ShoAV  in  August.  Never 
Avas  a  man  more  enamoured  by  the  charms  of  a  genus. 
Compared  Avith  the  collections  in  Avhich  Mr.  Chamberlain 
interests  himself  at  Highbury,  and  Lord  Rothschild  at 
Tring,  that  of  Captain  Holford  can  easily  claim  precedence. 
But  though  our  notes  on  them  are  someAvhat  extensive,  in 
the  interests  of  the  patient  reader  it  is  necessary  to  hasten 
oiiAA’ard  without  further  dilation. 

Let  us  turn  to  Strawberries — Str.aAvberries  forced.  A 
picking  of  15lb  at  once  in  the  month  of  March  requires  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  of  pl.ants.  Six  fruits  only  are  taken  per 
pl.ant ;  and  it  may  at  once  be  said  th.at  for  Aveight,  size, 
coloui’,  and  flavour  the  Royal  Sovereigns  here  tasted  could 
not  be  bettered :  they  Avere  of  exceptional  merit.  The 
plants  ax’e  groAvn  on  shelves,  not  suspended  from  the  roof, 
but  by  the  side  of  Ioav  span  houses,  close  to  the  roof  glass, 
Stx’aAvberries  ixi  March  are  early,  but  to  have  frixits  of  these 
in  October  is  a  tx’iumph  at  the  other  end  ;  .and  Ave  Avex-e 
px’ivileged  to  see  qu.antities  in  both  months  ;  the  late  ones 
being  at  Sproughton,  IpsAvich.  The  variety  British  Queen 
is  gx’OAvn  in  the  open  gx’ound,  the  laxid  being  heavy. 

The  indoor  fruit  trees,  of  course,  were  not  at  their 
fruiting  stage,  bixt  good  bearing  subjects  Avere  noted.  There 
are  only  indoor  borders  ;  the  houses  are  Avell  equipped. 
Roses  form  a  feature  ixidoors,  and  Violets  in  fraxxies  Avere 
good.  At  the  loAver  end  of  the  “  cutting”  garden  there  is  a 
huge  spx’eadixig  specimen  of  Fortuxie’s  YelloAv  Rose  which 
Avas  brought  from  Italy  and  planted  Avhere  it  has  since  so 
successfxxlly  established  itself. 

This  “  cutting  ”  gardexx — so-called  because  qixantities  of 
floAA^ers  are  here  to  be  cut  for  decorations — in  the  early  pax't 
of  the  year  contains  beds  of  bulbous  Irises  (21ft  by  4ft), 
Darwin  Tulips,  Anemones,  Ranunculuses,  and  Narcissi. 
Summer  flowers,  as  Paeonies,  Poppies,  Pyx’ethruixxs,  Del- 
phiniuxns,  &c.,  folloAV  on. 

The  Tulips  and  the  Narcissi  represent  the  best  varieties, 
soxixe  of  thexn  very  costly.  Amongst  Narcissi  Avere  noted 
Seagull,  King  Alfred,  Torch,  Lucifer,  Albatross,  Weardale 
Perfection,  .and  Mme.  Plemp  ;  while  of  the  Tulips  there 
Avex’e  Clara  Butt,  Bouton  d’Or,  &c.,  and  Avhat  is  uncommon, 
a  considerable  collection  of  excellexit  florists’  varieties. 

The  fruit  and  kitchen  garden  is  Avell  cropped,  and  barge 
demands  are  made  upon  it,  as,  for  instance,  Avhen  four  dozen 
C.abbages  are  sent  off  in  one  d.ay.  Stone  fruits  do  Avell, 
for  though  heavy,  thex’e  is  naturally  a  barge  quantity  of  lime 
in  the  soil  OAving  to  the  geological  forxnation  of  the  district. 
Mr.  Chapman  prunes  his  Apricots  hard,  and  has  no  qualms 
about  their  guxnming.  In  Peaches  he  is  able  to  point  to  the 
x’ecord  of  one  13oz  fruit,  and  his  .average  number  of  fruits 
per  tree  (indoors)  is  twexity-four  dozexi  ('288).  The  trees, 
AA’e  must  state,  cover  roughly  2,000  square  feet  of  superficial 
area.  Apples  are  rather  subject  to  canker  here,  and  bate 
frosts  have  usually  to  be  suffered. 

Though  a  personal  visit  to  the  Pinetum  Av.as  a  pleasure 
outside  our  circumstances,  yet  I  am  enabled  by  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Chcapman  to  append  some  records,  .and  his  contribu¬ 
tion  here  folloAvs  :  — 

“The  Pinetum  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  south-Avest 
from  the  mansion,  and  is  divided  into  several  large  avenues. 
The  acreage  is  about  120  acres.  It  contains  large  clumps  of 
choice  Rhododendrons,  a  complete  collection  of  Coniferax, 
Acers,  Oaks,  Cratsegi,  and  other  choice  trees  and  shrubs. 
Amongst  the  fine  specimens  are  Abies  Alberti.ana,  100ft 
high  ;  A.  Douglasi,  A.  orientalis,  P.  monticolor,  P.  excelsa, 
P  Ayacahuite  (?),  which  cones  freely  every  year,  P.  Strobus, 
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P.  Laricio,  P.  grandis,  P.  lasiocarpa,  P.  Nordmanniana,  P. 
concolor,  P.  violacea,  P.  ceplialonica  (an  extremely  fine 
specimen),  Taxodium  sempervireus,  T.  disticbum,  Retino- 
spora  squarrosa  (quite  glaucous,  planted  in  a  moist  situation), 
J!.  obtusa,  R.  pisifera,  and  the  golden  forms. 

“  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  and  its  varieties  are  planted  in 
clumps,  and  there  are  several  fine  specimens  of  various 
Junipers.  Huge  masses  of  the  golden  and  cardinal  Willows, 
associated  with  large  masses  of  the  Dogwood  (Cornus  alba), 
are  most  effective  during  the  dull  winter  months  with  their 
crimson  and  yellow  barks.  These  are  under  the  care  of  the 
forester,  Mr.  Thomas  Rathay.” 

In  conclusion,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  present  Mr. 
Chapman’s  portrait  and  some  biographical  notes.  FrourRoy- 
hood  his  heart  has  been  in  gardening,  and  as  a  lad  he  used 
to  spend  a  great  deal  of  spare  time  in  the  market  garden 
belonging  to  his  uncle,  Thomas  Beach  Chapman,  at  Brent¬ 
ford,  Middlesex.  His  apprenticeship  of  four  years  Avas 
served  in  the  gardens  of  Lord  Boston,  Hedsor  Park,  Bucking- 
Iramshire,  -which  was  then  noted  for  its  indoor  and  outdoor 
fruits,  tropical  plants,  slirubs,  trees,  and  flower  gardening. 
And  at  the  expiration  of  probationship.  Chapman  was  given 
charge  of  the  vineries  for  eighteen  months.  While  there 
he  also  had  the  oppoi  tunity  of  visiting  the  gardens  of  Drop- 
mjre  and  Clevedon,  the  former  noted  for  its  fine  collection  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  latter  for  its  spring  bedding,  which 
still  remains  unsurpassed.  After  this  he  served  four  yeais 
in  the  gardens  of  Greenlands,  and  went  later  to  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons’  nursery  at  Chelsea,  passing  through  several 
of  the  departments.  Finally  he  went  to  Westonbirt  as  fore¬ 
man,  and  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Lucas  as  head  gardener,  a 
IK^sition  he  has  held  for  upwards  of  twenty-eight  years. — 
J.  H.  D. 


Saxifraga  Barseriana. 

Bulbous  and  tuberous  plants  are  by  far  the  most  numerous 
among  early  flowers,  but  there  are  a  few  of  other  habit,  in¬ 
cluding  the  dwarf  evergreen  plant  known  a.s  Saxifraga  Burseri- 
ana,  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  beautiful  members  of  a 
genus  which  does  so  mucli  to  grace  and  make  attractive  tlu^ 
rock  garden.  It  has  tufted  rosettes  of  foliage  dotted  over  witli 
the  crimson  flower  buds,  or  spangled  with  its  milk-white 
flowers,  and  delights  in  a  dry  and  well  drained  soil.  It  loves 
the  fu'll  sun,  yet  if  dry  at  the  root  it  sooir  shrivels  up  under  the 
rays  of  the  orb  in  which  it  delights  when  under  suitable  con¬ 
ditions.  With  a  little  simple  cultivation,  less  by  far  than  we 
would  give  to  a  Geranium  or  a  Fuchsia,  Burser’s  Saxifrage  will 
give  pleasure  for  a  long  period.  Its  ideal  compost  is  one  com¬ 
posed  of  one-third  of  thoroughly  decayi'd  leaf  mould,  one-third  of 
good  loam,  and  oiu'-tbird  of  rather  gritty  sand.  It  should  be 
planted  eitber  in  early  autumn  or  in  A])ril,  after  tlie  flowering 
is  over.  Planting  should  be  firmly  done,  with  the  soil  well  up  the 
rosettes  of  leaves,  as  shallow  planting  is  one  of  its  banes,  and 
neglect  of  top-dri'ssing.  This  top-dre.ssing  should  b(>  done  at 
least  twice  a  year.  When  the  i)lant  begins  to  grow  bar('  and 
‘‘  rusty  ”  in  the  centre,  this  is  a  sign  of  approaching  dissolu¬ 
tion.  Then  a  compost  of  peat  and  sand  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
worked  in  among  the  rosettes,  and  afterwards  watered.  Should 
the  brown  or  rusty  colouring  still  extend,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  lift  the  plant  and  propagate  from  it  by  planting  thei  healthy 
rosettes  in  fresh  soil.  The  larger  the  jilant  the  more  charming 
it  is.  T1  le  finest  of  Saxifraga  Burseriana  is  S.  B.  major,  which 
is  not  very  (aisy  to  obtain  true.  It  is  two  months  earlier  in 
bloom,  in  mild  seasons  and  in  warm  districts  often  being  in 
bloom  at  the  New  Year,  and  has  much  brighter  crimson  buds, 
and  the  blooms  are  considerably  larger.  A  native  of  a  fairly 
widespread  habitat  on  the  Kuropean  Alps,  this  pretty  Rockfoil 
was  first  introduced  in  ISLfi!. — S.  Auxott. 
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Artificial  Manures  in  the  Garden. 


BY  J.  J.  WILLIS. 


HERE  is  no  question  ot  f^reater  importance  to  the  present- 
day  gardener  than  that  of  jndicioiisly  feeding  or 
manuring  his  crops.  In  ordei-  tliat  the  Jiorticnltnral 
industry  may  be  suecesstnl  it  is  not  enongli  to  laise 
plants,  it  is  iiecessaT'y  that  their  production  shall  resnlt 
in  a  genuine  profit.  IMany  gardeners  are  able  to  accomplish 
this  object  because  of  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  through 
long  years  of  experience  j'ather  than  l)ecause  they  posse.ssed  in 
the  beginning  of  their  woik  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  involved  in  plant  growth.  One  of  the  first 
needs  in  the  use  of  artificial  manures  in  the  garden  is  a  more 
or  less  definite  knowledge  of  what  chemical  substances  they 
are  composed,  and  of  the  effect  which  particular  ingredient 
will  have  on  plant  life. 

Chemical  Klements  Needed  by  Plants. 

Careful  studies  and  expei'iments  liave  shown  that  plants 
actually  take  from  tlie  .soil  at  least  ten  chemical  elements  which 
are  required  for  their  normal  growth  and  development,  but 
as  a  general  rule  the  gaixhuier  need  trouble  liimself  about  four 
element.s  only,  viz.,  nitrogtui,  ijhosjjhoric  acid,  potash,  and  lime. 
These  are  the  substances  most  liable  to  be  exhausted  in  tlie 
soil,  because  they  are  taken  up  in  large  amounts  by  the  plants 
that  are  gi'own. 

The  chief  functions  of  manures,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
is  to  supply  in  an  available  form  eitlier  one  or  more  of  tlie 
essential  elements  of  plant  food.  The  use  of  artificial  manures 
in  horticulture  is  rapidly  increasing;  it  ishould,  therefore,  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  gardener  that  these  concentrated 
fertilisers  supply  plant  food  just  as  well  as  ordinary  farmyard 
or  .stable  manure.  The  fact  that  plant  food  exists  in  sub¬ 
stances  other  than  tho.se  ivhich  are  familiar  to  the  gardener 
is  no  evidence  that  it  may  not  be  ju.st  as  good,  oi'  even  better, 
than  when  contained  in  his  home-made,  natural  manures. 

Eor  examjile,  the  nitrogmi  that  may  lie  apiilied  in  the  form 
of  nitrate  of  soda  or  suljihate  of  ammonia  exerts  no  different 
effect  upon  the  life  of  the  plant  than  that  which  may  be 
acquired  from  the  original  .soil  or  from  so-called  natural 
manuri's.  The  same  is  true  of  jihosphoric  acid  and  of  jiotash. 
In  their  concentrated  artificial  form  they  feed  the  plants  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  and  exert  the  same  functions  as  those 
contained  in  the  soils  tliem, selves,  oi'  those  found  in  farniyai'd 
‘ ‘  muck.” 

The  form  in  whicli  plant  food  exists  when  fipifiied  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  they  ai'e  stimulants  lather  than  food, 
though  frequently,  because  of  their  .solubility,  the  plants  are 
able  to  absorb  them  more  readily,  and  thus,  hy  the  rapidly 
increased  growth,  ejicourage  the  belief  that  an  undue  .stimu¬ 
lating  effect  accompanies  their  u.se. 

P(*rhaps  no  other  singh*  subject  relating  to  horticultui'al 
science  has  ])een  studied  of  recent  yeai’s  more  fully  than  the 
(piestion  of  the  use  of  artificial  nuDiures,  and  these  .studies 
have  resulted  not  o)ily  in  the  di.scovery  of  new  materials,  but 
in  their  better  ])reparation  for  u.se  as  ])iant  food,  which  greatly 
increases  their  effective  u.se  in  the  gai’den.  Experience  lias 
shown  that  even  our  most  fertile  soils  in  their  natural  condi¬ 
tions  contain  too  little  active  food  to  insure  maximum  crops 


of  tlie  best  quality.  In  the.se  times  earliness  and  edible 
quality  of  the  vegetables  the  gardener  cultivates  must 
be  the  important  factors  that  determine  the  cour.se  to 
be  pursued. 

Earmyard  and  .stable  manure  meet  the  needs  of  most 
garden  crops,  inasmuch  as  practically  perfect  fruit, 
flowers,  and  vegetables  are  grown  by  good  cultivation 
with  dung  alone,  but  under  the  present  .system  of 
rai.sing  crops  “  out  of  season,”  the  question  arises 
whether  the  same  results  cannot  be  attained  more 
economically  by  the  assistance  of  artificial  mannres, 
which,  again,  can  be  msed  to  meet  certain  special  diffi¬ 
culties  of  .soil  and  situation  in  a  manner  that  would 
otherwi.se  be  impos.sible.  In  the  fir.st  place  farmyard 
manure  is  bulky,  and  slow  in  its  action. 

In  the  secomi  place,  the  fertility  elements  contained 
in  it  are  not  in  tlie  best  proportions.  As  a  rule,  dung 
is  poor  in  phos])horic  acid,  potash,  and  lime,  and  rich 
in  nitrogen,  and  its  use  in  .sufficient  amounts  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  plant  for  the  mineral  element.s  results 
in  a  waste  of  nitrogen.  Third,  the  constituents  con¬ 
tained  in  dung  are  not  in  sufficiently  active  form  to 
provide  rajiid  and  continuous  growth  without  an  exces¬ 
sive  application,  which  frequently  results  in  the  case  of 
many  plants  of  an  abnormal  growth  of  vines  or  stalks. 
Eor  many  garden  crops  economical  production  re¬ 
quires  that  the  natural  manures  should  be  supplemented  by 
artificial  fertilisers ;  in  this  way  the  form  and  amount  of  the 
individual  constituents  can  be  regulated  to  meet  the  needs  of 
different  plants. 

It  may  be  said  that  profit  from  the  use  of  concentrated 
forms  of  plant  food  is  measured  to  a  large  degree  by  the  per¬ 
fection  ot  soil  conditions,  which  usually  are  entirely  within 
the  power  of  the  gardener  to  control. 

Nitrogenous  Fertilisers, 

Nitrogenous  Eertilisers.  —  Those  manures  which  have 
nitrogen  as  their  predominating  element  generally  promote 
gi’owth  and  vegetative  development  of  the  plant,  leaf,  and  shoot 
rather  than  flowers  and  fruit.  Nitrogen  is  the  most  expensive 
comstituent  of  manures,  and  all  things  considered  must  certainly 
l)e  reckoned  as  one  of  the  mo.st  mseful,  becamse  no  plant  is  ever 
produced  without  an  available  supply  of  this  element.  The 
form  in  which  nitrogen  exists  in  vegetable  and  animal  matter 
is  called  the  “  organic  form.”  This  term  as  applied  to  nitrogen 
covers  a  whole  series  of  snlrstances,  and  does  not  indicate  a 
uniformity,  either  in  content  or  quality  of  the  nitrogen,  as  in 
the  case  with  artificial  manures;  hence,  associated  with  the 
knowledge  of  form  of  nitiogen,  when  it  exists  in  organic  pro¬ 
ducts — such  as  guano,  dried  blood,  bonemeal,  shoddy,  Ac. — 
must  be  a  knowledge  of  whether  the  material  contains  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  whether  it  is  likely  to 
be  readily  changed  and  thus  become  available  as  food  for 
plants. 

Guano. — This  material  when  pure  is  certainly  one  of  the 
mo.st  valuable  of  the  nitrogenous  fertili.sers.  Average  samples 
contain  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  from  20  to  35 
per  cent,  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  e.stimated  th.at  1^  tons  of 
nitrogenous  guano  is  equal  to  about  thirty-three  tons  of 
average  farmyard  manure,  the  nitrogen  of  the  guano  being 
much  more  active  than  that  contained  in  dung.  OAving  to  the 
very  excellent  results  that  were  obtained  from  the  eai'ly  use  of 
Peruvian  guanos,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve 
the  lower  grades  obtainable  at  the  present  day  by  addition 
of  .sulphate  of  ammonia,  Ac. 

The.se  rectified  guanos,  while  containing  nitrogen  in  good 
forms,  cannot  entirely  substitute  the  original  guanos  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  adding  ingredients  identical  with  those 
existing  in  the  natural  product.  The  fact  that  nitjogenous 
guanos  gave  such  good  results  is  an  evidence  of  the  advantage 
of  introducing  different  forms  into  artificial  mixtures.  At  the 
present  time  we  liave  ‘‘ be.st  guano,”  “  fi.sh  guano,”  &c.  Tlie.so 
products  are  inferior  to  Peruvian  guano  in  their  content  of 
nitrogen,  though  they  are  capital  manures,  and  give  excellent 
results  with  jilants  growing  in  ])ots,  or  to  outdoor  plants  in 
early  .spring,  when  cro])s  naturally  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
suiijilies  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  contains  about  21  per  cent,  of 

nitrogen.  It  is  one  of  the  most  concentrated  forms  in  Avhich 

ammonia  can  be  used,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 

active  and  readily  available,  although  its  ammonia  has^  to  he 
converted  into  nitrates  by  means  of  the  micro-bi-ganisms  of  the 
.soil,  before  the  plants  can  use  it.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  mixes 
veil  with  bonemeal,  wood  ashes,  potash  salts,  and  superphos¬ 
phates.  Some  extensive  growers  of  Grapes  have  reported  that 
they  get  better  coloured  fruit,  and  better  quality,  with  ammonia 
than  with  nitrate  of  .soda,  provided  there  is  no  lack  of  mineral 
elements  in  the  .soil,  esiiecially  of  potash  and  lime.  Sulpfiate 
of  ammonia  hi/  ifsrlf  Guids  to  i)i;oduce  leaves.  Ammonia 

is  useful  for  foliage  ])laiits,  and  a  capital  maniu’e  for  Poin- 
settias.  Lettma's  lawimnd  re.adily  to  ammonia. 
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XiTHATK  OF  Soi).\  is  uii  oxct'pd  iiigly  Jictivc  iiitiogoiious 
inamire,  sn])jjlyiiig  ])lant  food  of  tlio  most  coiiceiitraled  and 
dii’ect  liiiul,  its  action  is  hotli  ftaaling  and  stimulating. 
average  p(nccntag('  of  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda  is  fiom 
15  to  1()  j)er  cent.  'Pliis  snhstance  is  probably  mor<'  gt'innally 
nsed  for  borticnltuial  ])nrposes  tlnin  any  otlier  material  exce])t 
larmyai’d  manure,  as  a  carrier  of  nitrogen  to  vegetation.  It 
snpi)Iie,s  no  potash,  nor  pbosplioric  acid;  consequently,  for 
nitrate  ot  soda  to  j)rodnce  its  full  eff(>cts  eitlu'r  the  soil  must  be 
in  good  condition,  maintained  by  a  plentiful  use  of  dung,  or 
an  artificial  mineral  supply  must  be  supplemented. 

As  a  rnie,  it  lias  been  found  tliat  horticultural  crojis  which 
require  the  most  labour  per  acre  are  those  which  yield  the 
highest  jirofits  from  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda,  that  is  to  say, 
early  crops  of  vegetables,  or  those  produced  “  out  of  season.” 
'I'hns  10011)  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  furnish  more  nitrogen  to 
plants  early  in  the  spring  than  can  be  got  from  eight  to  ten 
tons  of  farmyard  dung.  Nitrate  of  soda  can  be  mixed  with 
potash  and  phosphatic  manures  as  reipiired. 

IJrif.d  IIlood.  —  One  of  the  child  ])roducts  from  vhich 
organic  nitrogen  is  derived  for  commercial  fertilisers  is  dried 
blood.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  because  one  of  the 
most  concentrated  and  richest 
in  nitrogen  of  the  organic 
nitrogenous  manures,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  best,  since  its 
physical  character  is  snch  as  to 
permit  of  its  very  rapid  decay 
in  the  soil  during  the  actual 
growing  season  of  plants.  Red 
blood,  which  commands  the 
highest  price,  is  reasonably 
uniform  in  composition.  It 
contains  from  1;1  to  14  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  and  traces  of  jihos- 
phoric  acid.  The  black  dried 
blood  is  of  a  lower  grade,  and 
may  range  in  nitrogen  from 
G  to  12  per  cent.  ;  it  also  con¬ 
tains  considerable  phosphoric 
acid,  frequently  as  high  as 
4  per  cent.  This  manure  can 
be  used  successfully  to  most 
crops  that  require  a  steady 
supply  of  plant  food,  such  as 
V'ines,  Roses,  Chrysanthemums, 

Potatoes,  Celery,  and  the  like. 

Fish  Guano. — Dried  ground 
fish  contains  from  7  to  8  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  from 
G  to  8  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid.  It  can  be  nsed  with  ad¬ 
vantage  for  pot  plant  culture, 
flowers.  Onions,  Carrots,  &c. 

Horn  and  Hoof  Me.al. — 

Another  source  of  nitrogen  is 
the  dried  and  ground  trimmings 
of  animal  horns  and  hoofs. 

The  nitrogen  in  this  material  is 
likely  to  lie  slower  in  its  action 
than  that  of  ammonia  or 
nitrate,  or  even  dried  blood. 

It  is  a  lasting  manure,  giving 
up  its  nitrogen  slowly,  being 
well  adapted  for  Vine  and  fruit 
culture,  including  Tomatoes  and 
^lelons. 

Phosphatic  Manures. 

Several  vaiieties  are  on  the 
market,  including  bonenuud, 
crushed  bones,  snperphosphat(vs, 
basic  slag,  cVrc.'  Rones  are  true 
pbosi)liatic  manures,  although 
they  contain  a  small  propoition 
of  nitrogini.  I'he  coniposition 
may  lange  from  2  to  5  pm'  emit, 
of  ammonia,  and  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  of  jihosiihoric  acid. 

The  tri'atment  of  bone  witli 
acid  reduces  the  percentages  of 
ammonia  and  phospliates,  but 
makes  the  latter  more  (piickly 
and  com])letely  availabh',  de- 
(om))osing  very  I'apidly  in  the 
soil ;  it  is  specially  suitable 
when  (‘ally  v(‘g(‘table  growth  is 
r(‘((uired. 

Aliin'ial  snperi)hosi)hate  is  thi‘ 
cheap.'’.st  source  of  soluble 
])bosphate  ;  tin*  ordinary  (piality 


contains  from  25  to  28  jk'i' 
Su])(‘rphosphate,  however,  is 


cent,  of  phos])bat(‘ 
fri'ipimitly  maib' 


])hos|)hati 
the  gardt'ii 
'I'll is  acid  ( 
diseases 


mad(‘  soluble, 
containing  as 
;  thes(‘  are  to 
,  as  they  ai'i‘ 
lenu'nt  tends 
old,  rich 


much  a.s  .‘15  to  -10  jxn-  cent,  of  soluble 
be  the  most  highly  ri-commemh'd  for 
practically  fri'i'  from  sulphuric  acid. 
t()  “club-foot”  and  “  linger-and-i o(‘ 
kitchi'ii  garch'us. 

Conci'iitiati'd  ])hosi)batic  manuri's  are  especially  valuable  for 
the  purpost'  of  ensuring  rapid  and  vigorous  ('arly  growth  of 
plants.  In  the  case  of  kilchen  vegetables  and  all  seedlings, 
they  are  of  great  advantage  in  making  these  plants  cpiicUly 
elaborate  a  widi'ly  distribiiti'd  and  de(‘])ly  penetrating  lU'twork 
of  healthy  roots.  I’lants  of  every  hind,  flowi'i's,  fruits,  and  vi‘g(‘- 
tables  are  greatly  beiu'tited  by  a  liberal  supply  of  phosphatic 
manur(‘,  always  inovided  tin*  soil  is  in  good  h(>art  otlu'i  w  ism 

Rash;  Si.ao  has  recently  come  much  into  favour  as  a  material 
for  providing  tin'  soil  with  a  lasting  supply  of  phosjilu'iric  acid, 
espi'cially  in  the  lower  layers,  snch  as  Vine  borders  and  in  fruit 
growing;  also  for  oinamental  tree.s  and  shinbs.  It  fnrnislnxs  a 
good  dressing  for  lawns,  cricket  grounds,  and  paddock.s,  as  it 
encourages  the  growth  of  clovers  and  the  finer  quality  of 


Foxgloves  for  the  garden.  {8cc  over  page.) 
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grasses.  Basic  slag  is  useless  to  soils  lacking  liumns  matter 
or  potash.  It  may  be  used  in  jireference  to  superphosphate  on 
all  wet,  peaty,  and  rich  garden  soils  on  account  of  it  contain¬ 
ing  free  caustic  lime,  which  neutralises  the  organic  acids  of 
the  soil.  It  contains  from  14  to  20  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid.  It  may  be  mixed  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash,  hut 
not  with  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Potash  Fertilisers. 

Potash  Manures. — Four  kinds  of  potash  manures  are  to  he 
found  upon  the  market — kainit,  sulphate  of  potash,  muriate  of 
potash,  and  niti-ate  of  potash.  Kainit  i.s  a  crude  f)otash  salt, 
and  the  commone<it  form  in  M’hich  potash  is  now  employed  as 
manure.  It  contains  about  12  per  cent,  of  potash,  25  per  cent, 
of  magnesia,  and  35  per  cent,  of  common  salt.  This  manure  is 
particularly  suited  for  the  growth  of  Potatoes,  as  it  increases 
the  weight  and  improves  the  quality  of  the  tubers.  It  may 
be  used  for  Vines,  fruit  trees,  tiowem,  lawns,  Asparagus,  and 
Mushroom  culture.  It  may  he  mixed  with  suijerphosiihate, 
nitrate  of  .soda,  or  ammonia  salts. 

Sulphate  op  Potash  supplies  about  double  the  amount  of 
potash  to  that  of  kainit ;  it  is  especially’  helpful  to  all  leguminous 
crops,  such  as  Peas,  Beans,  Scarlet  Runners,  and  similar  i^lants. 
Vines,  fruit  trees,  Roses,  and  Chry.santhemums  will  develop 
sturdily  and  bloom  efficiently  with  an  available  supply’  of  potash 
combined  with  .some  phosphatic  manure. 

Muriate  op  Potash  is  now  largely  used  as  an  effective  carrier 
of  potash,  but  it  should  not  be  employed  on  soils  lacking  in 
lime.  Nitrate  op  Potash  gives  both  nitrogen  and  potash  ; 
it  is  a  useful  manure  for  supplying  garden  plants  in  a  combined 
form  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  readily  assimilable  potash, 
and  of  easily  available  nitrogen. 

Application.  Phosphatic  manures  may  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  bib  to  81b  per  square  rod  when  the  land  is  trenched.  Kainit 
at  the  rate  of  51b,  and  sulphate  or  muriate  of  pota.sh  at  31b  to 
41b  per  square  rod  every  .second  year,  preferably  putting  it  on 
in  winter  or  early’  spring.  In  some  gardens  dung  cannot  be 
obtained ;  in  such  casps  use  fi.sh  guano,  rape  cake,  or  dried 
blood,  at  the  rate  of  81b  to  101b  per  .square  rod  ;  with  these 
should  go  from  41b  to  Gib  per  square  rod  of  a  phosphatic 
manure,  and  potash  every  year  or  so.  And  as  the  plants  begin 
to  grow  a  little  active  nitrogen  in  the  shape  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  used. — J.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden. 

- - 


Foxglove.s  in  the  Garhen. — Simple  .subiects,  to  be  sure,  are 
Foxgloves,  but  there’s  a  heap  of  interest  about  Giem,  and  their 
beauty'  is  majestic.  Graceful,  tall,  stately,  with  a  prodigality  of 
floraison,  their  shining,  but  inwardly  hirsute,  bells  are  the  homes 
of  fairies — at  least,  the  storybooks  and  folklore  say  so,  and  need 
we  rashly  turn  away  these  cherished  fictions?  Let  us  have  the 
Foxgloves,  with  white,  and  pink,  and  purple,  and  spotted  cheeks 
— a  pennyworth  of  seeds  will  give  us  dozens — and  place  them  in 
bold  groups  among  the  ferns  and  the  Primroses  that  grow  in  the 
glades.  A  photograph  by  Messrs.  Carter  is  on  tlie  preceding 
page. 

Tufted  Pansies. — Seedlings  or  rooted  cuttings  which  have 
been  wintered  in  sheltered  places  outdoors  have  grov  n  and 
rooted  .so  freely  in  the  light  fertile  material  afforded  them,  that 
they’  are  now  ready  to  lift  and  plant  in  permanent  places,  being 
liardier  than  those  in  frames.  The  latter,  however,  may  be 
fully  hardened  now  by  withdrawing  the  lights  from  over 
them  entirely,  gradually’,  of  course,  subjecting  them  to  the 
exposure.  They’  will  soon  then  be  ready  to  lift  with  abundant 
roots  to  jilant  and  give  an  early  crop  of  flowers.  A  generous 
soil  well  dug  and  enriched  witli  leaf  soil  and  decayed  manure  is 
the  best  for  both  Pansies  and  Violas.  Seeds  may  be  sov  n  in 
pans  or  boxes  under  glass,  or  in  a  cold  frame,  the  seedlings 
being  pricked  out  singly  to  strengthen.  On  page  216  we 
illustrate  a  thrifty’  and  very’  floriferous  tufted  Pansy’,  which  was 
photographed  in  Me.ssrs.  Kelway  and  Son’s  nursery,  the  firm 
cultivating  the.se  Pansie.s  very  largely. 

School  Gardening. — Our  pages  have  been  the  frequent 
medium  of  information  with  reference  to  English  school  garden¬ 
ing  during  late  years.  In  last  week’s  i.ssue  it  was  shown  that 
“  classes  in  horticulture  are  being  conducted  in  various  evening 
schools  in  Yorkshire  ”  (page  180),  and  that  the  teachers  in  Board 
schools  themselves  are  being  trained  so  as  to  be  able  to  suffi¬ 
ciently  guide  a  class  in  the  commoner  duties  of  the  garden. 
Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  of  High  Holborn,  London,  have 
kindly  given  us  the  use  on  this  occasion  of  an  illustration  which 
will  very  forcibly,  we  trust,  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  all  our 
readers  the  fact  that  good  work  is  being  done  in  parts ;  for 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  keep  the  rising  generation  in  touch 
with  gardening  and  the  country  than  a  knowledge  of  both, 
secured  in  youth.  At  the  Council  School,  Lowestoft,  there  is  a 
practical  gardener  as  instructor  in  co-operation  with  the  school 
teacher. 


The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

Its  Officers,  Work,  and  Management. 


■’EYOND  the  information  supplied  through  such  publica- 
1  tions  as  “  Hazell’s  Annual,”  and,  to  a  less  extent,  other 
year  hooks,  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  public 
have  few  opportunities  of  learning  anything  of  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  business  that  is  transacted  by  this  Department  of  the 
British  Government.  The  facts  that  are  summarily  given  in 
this  article  may,  therefore,  help  somewhat  to  lessen  this  pre¬ 
vailing  unenlightenment.  To  quote  from  “  Hazell’s  Annual  ”  : 
“  The  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Great  Britain  was  established 
in  1889,  and  consi.sts  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Hi.s 
Maje.sty’s  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the  First  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Grand  Duchy’  of  Ijancaster, 
and  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  with  such  other 
persons  as  His  Maje,sty  may  from  time  to  time  think  fit  to 
appoint  during  his  pleasure.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Privy  Council  under  the  Di.seases  of  Animals  Acts,  of  the  Land 
Commissioners  for  England  under  the  Tithe  Acts,  the  Copyhold 
Act,  the  Inclosure  Acts,  the  Metropolitan  Commons  Acts,  the 
Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Land  Acts,  or  under  any  other 
Act;  and  of  the  Commissioners  of  Works  under  the  Survey 
Act  of  1870,  were  transferred  to  the  Boaid  by  the  Act  of  1889. 
The  expression  ‘  agriculture  ’  is  defined  to  include  ‘  horti¬ 
culture.’  ” 

THE  CHIEF  OFFICER.S  OP  THE  DEPAPa'MENT  ARE 
The  President,  :  the  Right  Honourable  the  E  irl  of  Onslow,  G.C..M.0 
Private  Secretaries  ;  Alexander  Godd  ird,  Arthur  Pakenham. 

The  Permanent  Secretary:  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Elliott,  K.C.R.  Piivate 
Secretary  :  Arthur  G.  L.  Rogers. 

Assistant  Secretaries:  Major  Patrick  Geo  Craigie,  C.R.  ;  William  Somer¬ 
ville,  H.Glc.,  D.Sc.;  Arthur  tt'ellesley  Anstruther  ;  and  Walter  Ed.  Archer. 

Amongst  the  other  chief  officers  under  this  division  are  the  legal 
advisers,  chief  veterinary  officer,  agricultural  analyst,  and  the  chief 
clerks  of  the  Whitehall  and  St.  James’s  Square  offices.  Over  260  per¬ 
sons  are  engaged  in  the  offices  of  the  Board,  exclusive  of  Kew  Gardens, 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  the  local  inspectors  and  commissioners. 

The  work  of  the  Board  is  divided  into  branches  as  follows  :  — 


4,  WHITEHALL  PLACE. 


1—  Chief  clerk’s  branch  and  indoor 

branch  of  animals’  division 

2—  Outdoor  branch  of  animals’  division 


3—  Veterinary  department 

4 —  Intelligence  f)ranch 
6— Eduoatio.'i  branch 


3,  ST.  JAME.S’S  StJUARE. 


1 —  Chief  clerk’s  and 

commons  branch 

2—  Copyhold  and  tithe 

3—  .Statistical 


inclosuve  and 


4— Survey,  land  improvement,  an.i  L 
drainage  branch 
!)— Law  branch 
6 — Accounts  branch 


BEL.fllAY  STREET. 
1 — E’isheries  branch. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  GARHEXit,  KEW, 


The  sections  at  Kew  comprise  the  head 
office  (Sir  W.  T.  d'hiselton-Dter, 
K.C.M.G.,C.LE.,F.R.S..  Director) 
The  executive  office  (W.  Watson, 
Curator) 

Mr.  J.  Bean,  Assistant  Curator 
The  herbar.um  and  library,  with  the 
following  staff  :— 

W.  B.  Hemsley,  F.R.S.  (Keeper) 

G.  Massee,  F.L.S.,  and  Dr.  O.  Stapf, 
F.L.,S.  (Principal  Assistants) 

Twenty-three  police  are 


J.  F.  Duthie,  B..Sc.,  F.L.S.  (A3sist:int 
for  India) 

X.  E  Brown.  A.L.S..  R.  A.  Rolfe, 
A.L  S.,C.  H.  Wright.  A.L.S.,  S.  A. 
.'skan,  and  T.  A.  Sprague,  B  Sc. 
(Assistants) 

Miss  M.  Smi  h  (Artist) 

JoDRELL  Laboratory. — Dr.  D.  H.  Scott, 
F.R.S.  (Honorary  Keepei) 

Mcseum.s. — J,  M.  Hillier  (Keeper) 

.1.  H.  Holland,  F.L.S.  (.Assistant) 
employed  in  the  garden.s. 


The  Ordnance  Survey  op  the  United  Kingdom,  with  its 
headquarters  at  Southampton,  is  under  the  Board  of  Agri- 
ctilturo,  and  employ’s  an  aggregate  of  2,575  persons.  The 
Ordnance  Survey  has  twelve  field  divisions,  each  with  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  some  prominent  city  or  county  town,  as  Edinburgh, 
Belfast,  Carlisle,  Derbv,  ShroM’sbury,  York,  Cork,  and  Red  Hill 
(Surrey). 

The  Animals  Division  admini.sters  and  watches  the 
Diseases  of  Animals  Acts,  1894  to  1903 ;  Markets  and  Fairs 
(Weighing  of  Cattle)  Acts,  1887  and  1891;  all  orders  of  the 
Board  relating  to  disea.se'.s  and  transit  of  animals  (including 
the  Swine  Fever  Order  of  1894) ;  the  importation  of  Dogs 
Order  of  1901,  and  .superintends  the  imspection  of  railway 
.stations,  market.s,  .sale-yards,  and  cattle  trucks.  Also  the 
general  supervision  of  all  regulations  of  local  authorities, 
county  and  borough,  under  the  Acts  and  Orders  above  referred 
to,  and  advising  local  authorities  in  this  connection.  The 
Inspectors  of  the  Division  report  on  all  matters  coming  under 
their  observation  which  concern  agriculture  generally,  and 
disea.ses  among  animals  in  particular. 

In  like  manner  the  Veterinary  Department  applies  itself  to 
the  iiLspection  of  foreign  animals  landed  at  ports,  and  inquires 
into  or  investigates  outbreaks  of  certain  di.sea.ses  in  animals  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Fisheries  Division,  amongst  many  other 
duties,  lays  before  Parliament  an  annual  report  from  in.spGctor.s 
regarding  sea,  salmon,  and  freshwater  fisheries.  The  same 
Division  carries  out  inve.stigations  into  the  natural  history  and 
di.se.ases  of  fishes;  has  fish-hatcheries  and  laboratories;  and 
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CO  libido  rs  the  protection  of  undersized  fish,  the  effect  of  methods 
of  capture,  and  questions  arising  under  international  investi¬ 
gations  in  tlie  Nortli  Sea. 

The  Intelligence  Branch  has  an  immense  amount  of  corre¬ 
spondence,  indexing,  filing,  and  summarising  work  to  do.  It 
undertakes  the  translating  and  digesting  of  information  from 
the  forc'ign  agi’ieultural  Pres,s  and  from  veterinary  and  scientific 
inihlications.  Preparation  of  reports  for  Parliament  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Britain  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Diugs  Acts,  tlu' 
Merchandise  Mar  ks  Acts,  and  the  Fertiliser's  and  Fi'edirrg  Strrffs 
Act.  (Vrih'cting  and  tiling  information  from  the  technical  and 
gener'al  Press  r'ehrting  to  honre  agricrrltrrre  atrd  fisheries. 
Fditing  and  preparing  matter  for-  the  .Jorrrnal  of  the  Boar'd 
of  Agricrrltur'e.  (’c'luprlaliou,  from  foreign  tr'ade  r'eports,  of 
statistics  of  the  tr'ade  in  anirnals  of  for'eign  corrntr'ies.  Srrm- 
marisirtg  the  r-eturus  of  analyses  made  under  the  Fer'tilisers 
and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  189.3,  and  corr'espondence  connected 
therewith.  Indexing,  and  filing  in  lihrary,  of  Parliamentary 


arising  out  of  the  regulation  and  inclosrrre  of  commons  under 
the  Acts,  transactions  under  the  Univer'sities  and  College 
Estates  Acts,  sales  of  glebe  land,  rcapportionment  and  redemp¬ 
tion  of  tithe-rentchar'ge,  enfr'anchisement  of  copyhold  land,  aiul 
the  -sanctioning  of  charges  on  land  for  works  of  improve¬ 
ment,  A’c. 

The  Board  hopes  in  tinu'  to  he  able  to  prrblish  other  agri- 
cultrrr'al  pr'odrrce  retrrriis  as  it  dor's  now  in  the  caxr  of  corn 
under  tlu'  Corn  Ketrriirs  Act  of  1882.  'I'hese  r'etrrrns  are  jmb- 
lished  weekly,  quar'ter  ly,  irrid  annually  in  the  “  Imndon 
Gazette  ”  (th<>  official  or-gan),  arrd  are  of  vru'y  great  importance 
to  the  indrrstrial  comrnrrnrty. 

The  Gt'ological  Srrrvr'v  of  the  Fnited  Kirrgdom  is  eondrrcted 
by  the  Dir'ector'  ol  thr-  Srrrvr'y  rriider-  the  Board  of  Fdrrcatiou, 
but  th(>  ar'rangr'mr'iits  lor'  the  advertisement  and  sale  of  the 
maps  and  memoirs  of  the  Geological  Srrrvey  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ar'e  in  the  hands  of  tire  Board  of  Agricrritrrr'e  and 
Fisher'ics. 


J.  Uarlcr  cC  Co, 


Active  young  gardeners  at  the  Council  School,  Lowestoft.  (See  page  212.) 

WHERE  PRACTICAL  GARIJENING  FORMS  A  PART  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 


and  agricultural  publications,  and  reports  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Departmeiits  of  Agricultrrre  or  Fisheries.  Prepara¬ 
tion  for  publication  of  leaflet'^.  Press  notices,  and  special  reports 
on  insects  and  fungi,  experiments,  and  other  subjects.  Busi¬ 
ness  and  correspondence  connected  with  distribution  of  leaflets 
and  special  prrblications.  General  correspondence  with  appli¬ 
cants  for  information  relating  to  railway  rates,  co-opei-ation, 
insect  attacks,  experiments,  agricrrltural  industries,  and  other 
subjects. 

Some  have  .said  the  State  does  not  administer  grants  foi- 
purposes  of  agricultural  education.  Much  business  and  corre¬ 
spondence  connected  with  the  administration  and  allocation  of 
the  Pa'rliamentary  grant  for  agricultural  education  in  England 
and  Wales  is  transacted  by  the  Education  Branch,  and  their 
annual  report  forms  a  bulky  volume. 

The  space  at  our  dispo.sal  is  insufficient  to  allow  us  to 
explain  the  working  of  the  Board  much  further  at  this  time. 
It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  we,  as  agriculturists 
and  hoi'ticulturists,  hardly  appreciate  the  amount  of  work 


While  fisheries,  and  the  industry  of  find  culture  and  horti- 
cidture  have  of  recent  years  been  brought  within  the  directioji 
of  the  Board,  the  Royal  forests  still  remain  under  the  Oifice 
of  Woods.  Nevei'theless  the  President  of  the  Board  has 
demon.strated  his  interest  in  forestry  by  encouraging  the 
training  of  a  few  forc'sters  in  the  Fore'^t  of  Dean.  The  writer 
inquired  of  Sir  Thomas  Elliott  (to  whom  he  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  for  the  information  in  this  article)  whether  the 
Board  woidd  not  extend  its  sympathy  in  a  practical  way  to  tho 
Royal  Horticultuial  Society.  “  Possibly  we  might,”  was  his 
reply,  ”  but  so  far  that  body  has  not  asked  for  help.  At  tho 
same  time,”  he  continued,  “the  public  are  apt  to  expect  too 
much  from  us.  We  are  in  the  i)osition  of  a  son  who  depends 
upon  his  father  toi"  an  income.  I^he  Treasury  only  allow  us  a 
very  limited  sum,  and  this  we  make  the  mo.st  of.*’  J  he  progress 
of  the  Board  -since  its  foundation  has  indeed  been  exceedingly 
satisfactoiy,  and  we  can  rest  assured  that  its  officers  (who  are 
all  proud  of  their  Department)  will  still  maiutain  its  work  on 
lines  of  oflSciency. 
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INSECTICIDES. 


insecticide  is  any  composition  prepared  from  ingredients 
desti'iictive  to  insect  life.  I’o  he  effective  and  uvail- 
able  tor  use  on  plants,  it  must  he  fatal  to  insects  with¬ 
out  in  any  way  iniuring  the  liost.  I'liis  is  really  the 
ci-iix  of  the  whole  matter,  for  the  difficulty  is  not  compound¬ 
ing  an  insecticide  that  will  destroy  insect  pests,  vitliout  at  the 
same  time  causing  injury  to  the  jilants  inlested  hy  them.  A 
brief  digest,  therefore,  of  .some  artich's  in  general  use  as 
insecticides  ^A-ill  ho  interesting,  ■suggestive,  and  useful. 

Arsenic, 

'rids  is  known  to  chemists  as  ai'senioiis  acid,  or  vhite  oxide 
of  arsenic.  In  its  simple  form  it  must  ho  regarded  as  a  very 
unsafe  insecticide,  not  oidy  as  regai’ds  injury  to  the  jrlant,  l)ut 
also  from  its  colour  allorving  it  to  he  ndstaken  for  other  sub¬ 
stances,  and  its  fatal  ('ffects  on  human  and  do.mesticat('d  animal 
life.  Its  use,  how('ver,  in  its  various  compounds,  known  as 
aixmites,  enables  the  cultivator  to  combat  .successfidly  some 
of  the  Avorst  enemies  of  his  crops,  such  as  cater])illars  and  adult 
insects  biting  and  devouring  portions  of  the  planks.  Such 
insects  must  he  poisoned,  and  one  of  the  most  virulent  pois;ons 
is  ars('nic.  'this,  as  white  arsenic,  is  only  used  for  destroying 
ants,  vhen  formed  into  a  syrup  with  sugar  as  follows:  — 

Ant  Poison.  — Place  loz  of  ordinaiy  ai-.senic  in  an  old  iron 
pot  with  a  quart  of  watei',  and  boil  until  reduced  to  a  pint,  or 
a  little  more,  of  li(|uid,  then  add  ,^11)  Demerara  or  cane  sugar, 
and  stir  well.  This  syrup  or  mixture  can  ho  dropped  on  hits  of 
glass  or  glazed  earthenware,  and  placed  about  the  runs  and 
around  the  nests,  or  placed  in  .saucers  in  the  ants’  haunts. 
This  must  he  used  with  the  utmost  caution. 

Arsenites. 

Ar.senites  are  compounds  of  arsenic  in  which  arsenious  acid 
unites  with  a  metallic  base.  The  principal  arsenites  used  in 
destroying  insects  are  Paris  green  and  London  purple. 

Pahis  gueen,  also  known  as  “  emerahl  green,”  is  an 
aceto-arsenite  of  copper,  a  poisonous  compound,  verdigris. 


copper,  and  ar.senic.  An  average  analysi.s  shows:  Arsenic 
47.68,  copper  oxide  27.47,  sulphuric  acid  7.1G,  moisture  1.3o, 
insoluble  residue  2.34  per  cent.  It  is  applied  either  in  a  wet 
or  dry  condition.  For  making  a  dry  mixture,  commonly  used 
in  the  United  States,  hut  not  in  this  country  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  gypsum,  flour,  air-slaked  lime,  road  dust,  or  sifted 
wood  ashes  may  he  used.  The  strongest  mixture  recommended 
in  the  United  States  is  one  part  of  Paris  green  to  fifty  paits 
of  the  diluent,  hut  if  the  mixing  is  very  thoroughly  done,  one 
part  to  100,  or  even  200,  is  sufficient.  Thus  the  strength  of 
the  mixture  required  depends  upon  the  plants  and  imsects  to 
which  it  is  to  ho  applied,  points  upon  which  cultivators  must 
exerci.se  di.scriminative  .judgment. 

In  this  country  Paris  green  is  almost  always  used  in  the 
wet  state;  indeed,  the  article  is  .so  fine  and  dangerous  to  handle 
in  the  dry  .state  that  it  is  advisable  to  procure  it  in  the  form 
of  paste,  Blundell’s  being  the  he.st  make.  It  is  practically 
insoluble  in  water,  though  some  of  the  ar.senic  may  be  in  a 
soluble  form,  therefore  it  is  always  important  to  add  twice 
as  much  freshly  burned  and  slaked  lime  as  of  Paris  green  in 
order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  foliage  of  plants  or  trees.  The 
mixture,  loz  Paris  green  and  2oz  slaked  lime  to  twehre  gallons 
of  water,  must  he  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation,  else 
the  poison  will  .settle,  and  the  liquid  from  the  bottom  of  tho 
vi's.sel  Avill  he  so  strong  as  to  do  serious  damage,  while  that  from 
the  top  will  he  useless.  This  is  very  important,  therefore  never 
charge  the  spraying  vessel — a  knapsack — without  fii’.st 
thoroughly  stirring  and  agitating  the  liquid  in  the  preparing 
ves.sel. 

The  strength  of  the  mixture  should  not  exceed  the  pro¬ 
portions  ((uoti'd,  this  being  safe  to  use  on  Plum  trees,  hut 
Apple  and  Pear  trees  are  more  tender  in  their  young  foliage, 
hence  loz  Paris  green,  2oz  slaked  lime,  and  twmity  gallons  of 
water  is  an  advisable  and  effective  mixture.  For  caterpillars 
generally,  and  iiarticularly  tho.se  of  tho  Winter  Moth,  spray 
just  hefore  the  bloom  buds  open;  repeat  just  after  tlio  bloom 
has  .set,  and  if  caterpillars  are  to  he  seen  afterwards,  spray  at 
intervals  during  the  sea.son.  Spraying  with  Paris  green,  or 
arsenites,  should  not  he  practised  on  trees  in  full  bloom,  nor 
within  .six  weeks  of  the  time  of  picking  fruit.  In  all  cases 
the  liquid  should  he  applied  with  force  in  a  very  fine  spray,  just 
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watering  the  leafage 
and  other  parts  with 
the  finest  possible 
film  of  the  mixture ; 
then  there  is  no  clan¬ 
ger  of  injury  to 
stock  or  poultry  in 
orchards. 

Paris  green  may 
be  mixed  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture,  thus 
combining  a  biting 
insect  desti'oyer  with 
a  fungicide,  but  both 
articles  are  liable  to 
injure  Poach  trees, 
and  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture,  even  dilute,  is 
apt  to  injure  the 
tender  foliage  of 
Apple  and  Pear  trees. 

Paris  green  is  not 
suitable  for  mixing 
with  soap  or  paraffin 
washes,  or  with  liver 
of  sulphur  (sulphide 
rf  potassium)  solu¬ 
tion. 

London  Purile 
is  an  arsenito  of  lime 
obtained  as  a  bye- 
product  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  aniline 
dyes,  or  a  waste 
material  from  dye 
works.  Its  composi¬ 
tion  is  variable,  as 
seen  from  the  sub¬ 
joined  analyses:  1. 

Arsenic  43.65,  rose 
aniline  12.46,  lime 
21.82,  insoluble  resi¬ 
due  14.57,  iron  oxide 

1.16,  water  2.27  per  cent. ;  2.  Arsenic  43.65,  lime  26.23,  sulphuric 
acici  0.22,  carbonic  acid  0.27,  moisture  5.29  per  cent. 
It  is  a  finer  powder  than  Paris  green,  therefore  remains  longer 
in  .siLspension  in  water,  hut  is  more  liable  to  injure  foliage 
than  is  Paris  gieen,  as  the  arsenic  is  often  in  a  more  soluble 
form.  It  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  Paris  green,  either 
in  powder  form  or  in  water  suspension,  hut  is  not  ejnite  so 
reliable  ;  indeed,  Paris  green  is  to  be  recommended  for  general 
use.  In  the  case  of  London  purple,  freshly  burned  slaked  lime 
should  he  used  as  advised  for  Paris  green,  and  if  allowed  to 
stand  an  hour  all  the  soluble  arsenic  is  more  likely  to  be 
rendered  insoluble  than  if  ii.sed  at  once,  d'ho  strength  should 
not  exceed  loz  of  London  purple  to  12^  gallons  of  water,  and 
for  use  on  tender  foliage  loz  Tjondon  purple  and  2oz  slaked  lime 
to  twenty  gallons  of  water.  London  purple  should  not  he  msed 
on  Peach  trees.  It  may  he  added  to  Bordeaux  mixture,  and 
then  the  treatment  with  lime  is  not  necessary. 

Arsenate  of  Lead  is  a  prepared  article  made  liy  combining, 
approximately,  three,  parts  of  arsenate  of  soda  with  seven  parts 
of  acetate  of  lead  (Marlatt).  The  arsenate,  a  fine  white 
piowder,  remains  easily  in  suspension  in  water.  This  substance 
has  been  used  successfully  by  the  Ala.ssachii setts  Gypsy  Aloth 
Commission  for  the  de.striiction  of  caterpillars  at  the  rate  of 
lib  of  the  arsenate  of  lead  to  15  gallons  of  water,  half  a  jiint 
of  treacle  being  added  to  cause  the  insecticide  to  adhere  longer 
to  the  leaves.  Its  chief  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can 
he  .applied  in  heavy  do.ses  to  tender  foliage  without  injury. 
A iithorities,  however,  differ  as  to  the  proper  way  of  ju-eparing 
arsenate  of  lead.  Cousins*  gives  the  proportions  as  loz  of 
pure  arsenate  of  soda  and  2oz  of  white  acetate  of  lead,  and 
prepares  the  liquid  with  16  gallons  of  water  and  llh  of  treacle. 
The  arsenate  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  toi'  cold)  water, 
and  the  solution  poured  into  16  gallons  of  soft  or  rain  water. 
Then  the  acetate  of  lead  is  dis.solved  in  some  more  water,  and 
this  solution  ])oured  into  the  16  gallons  of  solution  of  arsenate* 
of  soda,  and  21h  of  treacle  added  to  the  litpiid  to  mak<i  it  stick 
to  the  foliage.  It  is  better,  however,  to  supplenu'nt  the  lead 
arsenate  with  a  petroleum  (‘innlsion,  2lh  to  the  16  .gallons  of 
1  quid,  and  thus  grapple  with  sucking  insects,  such  as  aphides 
and  mites  (red  s|)i(h‘r),  as  w(‘ll  as  biting  i)ests.  This  wash  is 
Iiarmless  to  foliage  and  effectiv('  on  caterpillars  in  a  young  state, 
hut  not  .so  when  the  pests  have  reaclu'd  a  half-grown  size*. 
Farly  treatment,  therefore,  is  all-im])ortant,  alike  to  i)revent 
damage  to  the  plants,  hiislu's,  or  trees,  or  to  effect  the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  tin*  P'-i-sts.  The' lead  aix'iiate  solution  is  equallv  effective 
on  slngwornis  or  sawfly  larva*  as  in  tin*  cat(*rpillar  of  moth;;. 
Experience.  (To  he  continued.) 

•  The  Chemist IV  of  the  Garden."  Macmillan  and  Co.,  London. 


Kelway’s  Delphiniums. 


.lAMES  KELVV.VY. 


Kvluivj  ((•  Eon 
THE  SHAH. 


Sutton’s  White  Cloud  Stock. — Among  spring-flowering 
single  Stocks  this  one  should  have  a  place.  The  tree  growth, 
large  flowers,  and  delicious  fragrance  of  the  dwarf  plants 
(height  2ft)  have  caused  it  to  receive  marked  attention  at  the 
Reading  experimental  grounds  of  Sutton  and  Sons.  A  photo¬ 
graphic  representation  of  a  liorder  covered  with  it  appears  on 
another  page. 

Four  Choice  Delphiniums.  It  would  be  entirely  supereroga¬ 
tory,  and  unnecessary,  to  labour  out  testimonials  in  iavour  of 
Delphiniums,  and  taking  it  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  every¬ 
body  agrees  that  they  are  unsurpas.sed  for  garden  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  it  will  only  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  describe  the 
varieties  named  in  Messrs.  Kelway’s  illustration  given  above. 
These  are  four  in  number,  namely,  James  Kelway,  a  very  deep 
velvety  violet-blue  variety,  with  a  large  and  showy  white  centre. 
It  has'had  a  first-class  ceiTiflcate.  Secondly,  there  is  Evelyn,  with 
semi-double,  deep  blue  flowers,  tipped  violet  with  black  eye. 
F.C.C.  R.II.S.  'riiirdly.  The  Shah,  deep  blue,  veined  with 
purple,  having  a  white  eye,  and  is  semi-double.  A.M.  R.H.S. 
Lastly,  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  a  single, ,  sky-blue  in  coloui-, 
and  having  a  white  eye. 

Kelway’s  New  Tree  P.eonies. — One  of  the  great  features  of 
Westonbirt,  as  our  observatiojis  in  another  column  will  serve 
to  emphasise,  is  its  huge  Tree  Preonies;  and  if  our  recommenda¬ 
tion  were  acted  on,  there  would  be  far  more  Moutan  Pseonies 
in  the  kept-grounds  of  private  ])olicies  ere  this  spring  goes 
past.  Placed  in  a  sheltered  nook  or  position,  and  partially 
protected  from  frosts,  dainpn(*ss,'  and  cutting  winds.  espi*cia1ly 
cold  ground  winds  in  springtime,  when  new  and  tender  growths 
are  starting,  there  is  no  reason  why  these  exquisitely  la'autitul 
flowering  plants  should  not  flourish  everywhere.  Messr.s.  Kelway 
and  Son,  of  Langport,  as  we  all  know,  have  done  pioneer  work 
of  a  painstaking  natuia*  tO'  improve  these  Pieonics,  and  their 
yearly  exhibits  at  the  Temple,  Drill  Hall,  and  Holland  House 
Shows  are  well  known  to  the  majority  of  horticulturists.  They 
have  succec'ded  in  making  Pieonies,  both  singles  and  doubles, 
ailmired  and  grown  to  an  enoinious  extent  compared  with  a 
few  years  ago"  and  so  far  has  enthusiasm  ri.sen  in  the  I'nited 
States  that  "there  is  actually  a  Pseonia  Association  ther**. 
Hundreds,  perhaiis  thousands,  of  IVonies  go  from  Langport  to 
America,  <*s|)(‘cialiy  to  the  Northern  States.  I  his  plant  is 
most  excellent,  too,  for  gentle  forcing,  and  rooks  placed  in  large 
lints  now  can  be  had  in  flower  during  Aiiril  for  the  conservatoi  y. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  .so  good  an  illustration  at  our  use  as 
that  on  the  opposite  page,  which  should  do  more  to  commend 
the  Tree  Paionies  for  nsr^  in  the.  grass  (or  shrubberies)  than 
any  notice  that  we  ciui  give.  In  their  '  Manual'’  this  year 
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A  Quartette  of  Scofo=Americans. 


By  Dr.  John  H.  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  St.  Andrews. 


HE  position  of  Scotsmen  in  the  horticultural  world  In^ 
for  long  boon  one  of  distinction  and  honour.  Their 
success  in  regions  beyond  the  bounds  of  Caledonia  has 
perhaps  in  no  sphere  been  more  marked  than  in  that  of 
gardiming.  The  counsel  lacojiically  expressed  in  “Hold  South” 
has  been  acted  up  to  by  many  of  the  strongest  of  the  northern 
race  of  gardeners,  and  in  many  instances  the  (step  has  led  to 
personal  progress  and  the  advancement  of  the  profession. 

In  a  visit  to  America  a  few  yeans  ago  it  was  our  privilege  to 
meet  some  grand  exami)les  of  the  Scotsman  who  has  answered 
the  call  to  occupation  of  a  wider  sphei’c  of  duty.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  finer  type  could  be  named  than  the  late  IMi’.  William 
Saunders,  superintendent  of  the  grounds  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington.  Mr.  Saunders  was  born  at  Green- 
side  Place,  St.  Andrews,  Fifeshire,  in  1822,  his  father  being  a 
gardener  there.  Young  Saunders  .saw  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  Madras  College  of  St.  Andrews  laid,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
first  pupils  in  that  famous  seminary.  Having  chosen  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  gardening,  ho  was  apprenticed  to  it  at  a  private  place 
near  Newburgh-on-Tay. 

Mr.  Saunders  made  a  collection  of  the  wild  plants  of  the 
districts  he  visited,  to  the  number  of  some  nine  hundred,  includ¬ 
ing  many  mosses.  Our  friend’s  career  in  the  I  nited  States  was 
one  of  strenuous  eifort  and  great  progress.  He  landed  at  ]Ne;v 
York  on  the  3lst  March.  1848,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  and  his 
first  appointment  was  at  Newbaven,  Conn.  Six  years  later  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Thomas  Meehan,  at  GennantoAvn, 
and  the  business  became  a  large  one,  embracing  as  it  did  laiid- 
.‘■cape  gardening  and  hothouse  building.  Mr.  Saunders’  work  as 
a  landscape  gardener  was  of  the  highest  order,  his  name  being 
associated  in  this  connection  witli  some  of  tlie  finest  parks  and 
cemeteries  in  the  States,  as  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia  ; 
Cliftoim  Park,  Baltimore;  (Jettysburg  Cemetery,  Pa.,  and  the 
grounds  of  tlie  Agricultural  Department.  His  ideas  were  fol¬ 
lowed  in  terracing  the  A\estern  front  of  the  Capitol,  and  he  took 
a  large  part,  along  with  Mr.  Smith,  the  director  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Botanical  Garden,  in  i)lanning  and  planting  the  parks  and 
streets  of  that  finely  umbrageous  city. 

Among  many  achievements  in  introducing  and  spreading 
economic  plants  in  the  States,  one  of  tlie  most  memorable  was 
.the  introduction  of  the  Navel  Orange,  often  called  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Navel,  into  California.  He  secured  a  few  young  trees  from 
Bahia,  Brazil,  and  from  the.'^e  he  raised  stock  for  distribution. 

Mr.  Saunders’  contributions  to  the  literature  of  general  horti¬ 
culture,  landscape  gardening,  and  agriculture,  were  very 
numerous  and  of  high  value.  Hisi  first  article  appeared  in 
'  Hovey’s  Magazine”  in  the  year  of  his  arrival  in  America,  and 
he  was  for  many  years  assistant  editor  of  "The  Horticulturist.” 
His  social  sympathies  were  very  marked,  and  found  expression 
in  the  great  part  he  took  in  the  institution  of  the  association 
known  as  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  or  National  Grange,  an 
organisation  Avhich  has  a  very  large  membership  and  wields  great 
influence  in  the  States. 

In  the  same  fair  city  we  met  another  Scotsman,  and  one  akin 
to  Air.  Saunders  in  stalwart  frame,  commanding  manner,  and 
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keen  enthusiasm — Air.  William  R.  Smith,  the  director  of  the 
AVashington  Botanical  Garden.  Strangely  enough,  Air.  Smith 
was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Saunders  when  the  latter  was  an  apprentice 
and  the  former  a  journevman  in  neighbouring  places  in  Scotland. 
In  h  is  early  days  Air.  Smith  knew  St.  Andrews  well,  and  came 
under  its  academic  spell  so  far  as  to  seek  private  tuition  in  the 
evenings  from  a  Fniversity  student.  It  is  a  coincidence  that 
at  the  present  time  we  have  in  our  evening  class  of  elementary 
botany,  held  in  the  Aladras  College,  journeymen  from  the  same 
gardens  as  Air.  Smith  was  employed  in  fifty  years  ago.  The 
Botanical  Garden  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  Capitol,  and  is  a 
great  public  re.sort.  The  collection  of  outdoor  shrubs  is  specially 
noteworthy. 

In  AAhishington  u  e  had  the  pleasure  of  .spending  pleasant  hours 
in  the  company  of  Scotsmen  representing  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  tell  that  they  are  successfully 
emulating  the  older  men  and  unholding  the  tradition.s  of  the 
professional  training  received  in  the  land  of  their  birth. 

In  course  of  time  we  reached  the  Pacific,  and  before  long 
formed  the  acuuaint anco  of  “britlier  Scots”  in  San  Fransisco. 
One  of  our  earliest  visits  was  made  to  Air.  John  AIcLaren,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Golden  Gate  Park.  This  famous  public 
park  stretches  from  the  confines  of  the  city  to  the  seashore,  a 
distance  of  over  four  miles.  AAdiat  a  contrast  is  found  when  ono 
ascends  the  higher  parts  of  the  grounds  and  looks  to  right  or 
left  over  the  adjacmit  country.  The  territory  there  is  in  great 
part  a  wilderness  of  sand,  shifting  by  the  gales,  and  incapable 
of  supporting  vegihalion.  Tlu'  site  of  tin'  Park  was  no  better 
originally,  and  the  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  binding 
the  sand  and  rendering  it  a  basis  for  the  growth  of  ornamental 
plants.  Air.  AIcLaren  remembered  well  the  splendid  sand-bind¬ 
ing  (jualities  of  several  plants  on  his  native  coast  of  Ayrshire. 
He  had  a  shipload,  chieflv  of  Alaram  (Psamma  aronaria),  brought 
and  planted  on  the  foreshore. 

A  transfoiiiiation  ot  a  marvellous  kind  has  resulted  from  the 
experiment,  for  this  plant  is  spreading  with  great  rapidity,  not 
only  keeping  the  waves  of  the  .so-called  Pacific  from  encroaching 
on  the  shore,  but  is  gaining  ground  .seawards  in  a  very  marked 
Avay.  After  the  sand  has  gathered  above  the  Icvt'l  of  the  beach, 
and  is  no  longer  liable  to  be  washed  away,  it  is  planted  with 
various  conifers.  Eucalypti,  Acacias,  and  low-growing  plants  such 
as  Alesembrvanthemums.  In  time  a  top-dressiiig  of  earth  is 
given,  and  the  finer  grasses  are  e.stablished.  The  best  grass  for 
the  lawns  is  the  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  (Poa  pratensis). 

Air.  AIcLaren,  Avhen  Ave  visited  him,  had  fourteen  foremen 
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reporting  to  him  daily  in  writing  on  the  work  of  their  several 
departments.  Immense  quantities  of  water  are  required  through¬ 
out  the  long  rainless  summer  to  keep  the  wide  lawns  in  the 
beautifully  fresh  condition  one  always  finds  them  in.  The  artificial 
lakes,  islands,  and  waterfalls  are  fine  examples  of  the  landscape 
gardener’s  art,  many  suggestions  for  these  having  been  gained 
during  a  tour  Mr.  McLaren  made  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
A  drive  with  Mr.  McLaren  to  inspect  his  handiwork  is  an  experi¬ 
ence  not  soon  forgotten,  not  only  on  account  of  the  succession 
of  delights  which  it  affords  from  both  sesthetic  and  botanical 
points  of  view,  but  also  on  account  of  the  pleasant  impression 
one  forms  of  the  strong  yet  genial  pei-sonality  of  this  typical 
pioneer  in  horticulture. 

At  the  exti'eme  opposite  .side  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
and  located,  when  we  were  there,  in  an  establishment  the  very 
revense  of  that  just  described,  was  another  Scotsman  whose 
name  is  one  to  conjure  with  in  California — Mr.  Alex.  Craw,  the 
State  Entomologist.  Mr.  Craw’s  office  was  a  sinajl  and  unpre¬ 
tentious  one  indeed,  situated  close  to  the  docks  which  fringe  the 
land-locked  and  beautiful  bay.  Mr.  Craw  wa.s  trained  to  horti¬ 
culture,  but  on  coming  to  the  West  he  was,  fortunately  for 


position  to  introduce  material  to  experiment  with  from  alt 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

It  is  with  gratification  that  we  look  back  on  our  intercourse, 
short  as  it  was,  with  this  quartette  of  Scoto-Americans.  They 
represent  four  aspects  of  the  profession  of  horticulture,  and 
the  success  attained  in  each  ca.se  is  obviously  associated  with 
early  practical  training.  Horticulture  is  progressing  in  all 
departments  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  feature  of  its  progress  is  the  splendid  provision  being  made 
for  its  present  and  future  welfare  by  the  institution  of  chairs 
of  horticulture  in  the  Universities.  We  need  only  mention 
Cornell  University,  where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
Professor  L.  H.  Ihiiley.  It  made  the  visit  all  the  more 
memorable  to  be  shown  how  that  monumental  work,  the 
“  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture,”  was  being  produced 
under  his  editoiship.  A  glance  over  its  finished  pages  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  convince  us  of  the  virility  and  thoroughness  with 
which  the  .science  and  |)ractice  of  horticulture  are  being 
fostered  in  that  go-ahead  country.  To  this  end,  wo  are 
assured,  the  influence  of  Scottish  gardening,  carried  thither  by 
.such  men  as  we  have  spoken  of,  has  contributed  not  a  little. 
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Webbs’  Regina  Tomato. 


IVcbh  c£-  Sons. 


California,  led  to  take  up  the  solution  of  problems  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  State,  namely,  the  checking  of  the  ravages  of 
insect  pests. 

It  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  value  of  Mr.  Craw’s  services 
to  horticulture  in  the  State  of  California.  It  is  clear  that  if 
some  of  the  pests  which  he  has  been  instrumental  in  checking, 
if  not  annihilating,  had  been  allowed  to  spread  and  multiply, 
the  lo.ss  to  the  great  fruit  indu.stries  of  the  West  would  have 
been  very  serious. 

Mr.  Craw  has  a  responsible  task.  He  inspects  all  cargoes 
of  fruit  and  consignments  of  living  plants  from  foreign  parts, 
and  if  he  detects  any  dangerous  insects  on  the.se  he  either 
condemns  the  whole  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  burned,  or 
arranges  for  fumigation  or  spraying,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  pest.  Every  precaution  is  also  taken  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  pests  by  land.  But  Mr.  Craw  has  another  duty, 
to  spread  information  amongst  growers  as  to  methods  of  pre¬ 
vention  and  remedy,  and  to  jjrovide  them  with  active  allies. 
All  and  sundry  are  helped  at  the  expense  of  the  State  to  keep 
the  upper  hand  of  the  insect  hordes.  We  were  greatly 
interested  to  see  the  arrangements  which  Mr.  Craw  had  in  his 
office  for  keeping  up  the  supply  of  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
fruit-growers’  pests,  such  as  lady-bird  larvee  and  the  like,  and 
for  de.spatcliing  the  u.seful  little  creatures  by  post  to 
correspondents. 

Mr.  Craw  i,s  by  no  means  an  isolated  worker.  He  is  a 
potent  factor  in  a  great  organisation,  and  shares  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  work  which  centres  in  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washington.  He  is  thus  brought  into  touch  not  only  with 
the  most  energetic  investigators  in  America,  but  he  is  in  a 


Tomato,  Webb’s  Regina. — It  is  our  iileasure  in  this  place  to 
give  prominence  to  a  variety  of  Tomato  which  Messrs.  ebb 
recommend.  Their  comments  we  give  : — “  This  valuable  Tomato 
is  early  and  very  proliflc ;  it  sets  its  fruit  well  out  of  doors,  and 
also  under  glass,  and  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  service  for  both 
open-air  and  house  culture.  The  fruit  is  smooth,  somewhat 
round  in  shape,  of  beautiful  deep  colour,  and  delicious  flavour.” 
The  illustration  (from  Messrs.  Webb)  is  from  a  photograph  of 
one  of  the  seed  houses  at  Wordsley.  We  learn  that  their  Coro¬ 
nation  Tomato  is  in  great  demand. 

Double  Petunias. — The  Petunia  has  not  yet  caught  the 
full  attention  which  we  think  it  is  going  to  receive.  There 
are  signs  that  as  a  pot  plant  it  is  coming  more  largely  into 
vogue,  and  really  the  named  doubles  are  charming  subjects. 
We  have  cultivated  these  for  spring  and  early  summer  employ¬ 
ment  for  many  years,  and  given  good  light  and  a  careful  appli¬ 
cation  of  the"  watering-can,  neither  allowing  them  to  become 
infested  with  aphides,  fine  sturdy  plants  can  be  hoped  for. 
Two  dozen  distinct  kinds  are  described  in  Kelway’s  Manual. 

Double  Fringed  Begonias. — The  bedding  tuberous  Begonias 
are  now  being  started  again  for  another  season’s  di.splay,  and 
the  selected  tubers  for  pot  culture  are  also  being  placed  into 
position.  Few  flowers  are  lovelier  than  those  of  a  well-grown 
(double)  tuberous  Begonia,  and  they  are  just  the  plants  that 
respond  to  minute  care  and  skill.  It  is,  therefore  a  real  pleasure 
to  undertake  their  culture,  and  bv  the  measure  of  success  one  has 
with  them,  so  may  be  judged  the  skill  of  the  person  as  a  soft- 
plant  culturist.  Named  doubles  of  all  shades  are  now  offered, 
and  we  are  able  to  illustrate  a  good  fringed  flower  from  Messrs. 
Clibran’s  stock,  as  a  type  of  double  Begonia  which,  like  the 
fringed  Anirn’ica’'  C'arua-'ion.  is  liked  by  many  growers. 
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Potatoes  and  the  Potato  Boom. 


WTVHE  prices  given  and  taken  for  recent  new  varieties  have 
caused  us  to  wonder.  Eldorado  selling  at  £150  a  pound, 
Sim  Gray  at  £5  for  a  similar  quantity,  Discovery  £1, 
Northern  Star  3s.,  and  dealers  tumbling  over  each  other 
in  their  anxiety  to  purchase  reliable  stocks  of  popular  varieties! 
What  does  it  all  mean?  Yet  many  liave  tried  their  hand  at 
Potato  raising,  with  loss  rather  than  profit  to  themselves.  Still, 
the  question  once  more  arises.  What  does  it  all  mean?  For  no 
amount  of  manipulation  of  the  markets  will  induce  growers  to 
pay  fabulous  prices  unless  there  is  at  least  a  great  prospect  that 
the  newcomers  possess  qualities  infinitely  better  in  some  re¬ 
spects  than  do  older  ones.  Well,  it  means,  I  think,  this:  that 
if  we  grow  during  wet  seasons  the  varieties  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  cultivate  for  their  high  quality  or  capacity  to  produce 
heavy  crops,  they  succumb  to  the  disease  so  badly  as  to  make 
their  culture  unprofitable.  Growers  therefore  fully  realise  that 
a  real  disease  resister  is  worth  paying  a  high  price  for,  as  the 
stock  can  soon  be  largely  increased,  and  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  disease,  the  original  outlay 
is  repaid  with  si^lendid  interest,  if  the  disease  resister  continues 
to  be  such  for  a  few  years.  No  one  expects  them  to  remain 
so  for  long. 

The  great  question,  then,  is.  Are  the  newcomers  the  real 
disease  resisters  many  claim  them  to  be?  Extremely  contra¬ 
dictory  reports  have  been  circulated  concerning  them,  and.  put¬ 
ting  aside  the  reports  of  interested  parties,  it  is  not  a  matter  for 
wonder  that  so  many  conflicting  statements  have  been  made  ; 
for  do  we  not  all  know  that  nOi  other  vegetable  grown  varies  so 
much  in  different  soils  and  districts  as  the  Potato?  Northern 
Star  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  anything  like  so  well  in  the 
South  as  in  the  Midlands.  Several  instances  have  come  under 
my  notice  in  which  quite  phenomenal  crops  have  been  obtained 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  disease  in  the  tubers,  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  regard  to  these  two  important  points,  the  Star  is  a 
“star”  indeed. 

I  notice  each  year  that  reports  of  disease  in  Potato  tops  in 
the  South  are  generally  published  a  fortnight  before  we  find  any 
trace  of  disease  in  the  Midlands,  and  as  the  disease  does  not 
usually  affect  the  leaves  until  growth  is  almost  completed,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  growth  being  somewhat  later  here 
than  in  the  South,  our  crops  have  a  shorter  dangerous  period 
to  pass  through,  during  which  time  the  disease  may  be  working 
in  the  leaves,  stems,  and  tubers.  The  coming  trials  of  the 
National  Potato  Society  will  do  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  clear¬ 
ing  up  this  and  many  other  points. 

The  thought  will  perhaps  arise  in  many  minds,  W’hat  about 
the  table  quality  of  Northern  Star?  For  I  know  it  has  been 
darkly  hinted  in  some  quarters  that,  although  a  heavy  cropper, 
it  is  scarcely  fit  to  eat.  I  do>  not  often  indulge  in  expensive 
dishes,  but  in  order  to  test  the  matter  to  my  own  satisfaction 
I  had  a  couple  of  tubers  cooked  to-day.  They  were  grown  on 
a  light  soil,  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  a 
much  better  Potato  to  eat  than  Up-to-Date,  white  in  flesh,  not 
quite  so  floury  as  some  vai'ieties,  but  excellent  in  flavour. 

Sutton’s  Discovery  (kidney)  is  certainly  a  much  more  hand¬ 
some  Potato  than  the  Star,  and  it  seems  to  have  cropped  and 
resisted  the  disease  equally  well.  I  predict  its  sterling  qualities 
will  win  for  it  a  great  reputation  among  the  best  of  recent  in¬ 
troductions.  Although  I  have  a  few  tubers,  I  am  more  interested 
in  increasing  my  stock  than  in  testing  its  merits  when  cooked, 
but  it  has  the  appeai'ance  of  a  variet.v  of  good  table  quality. 

In  purchasing  Evergood  one  undoubtedly  gets  good  value 
for  the  money  spent,  as  it  is  a  grand  cropper,  and  takes  the 
disease  but  little.  King  Edward  VII.  I  like  very  much,  as  the 
tubers  are  clean  and  shapely ;  but  why  it  is  often  described  as 
a  round  I  do  not  understand,  as  the  bulk  of  the  tuber's  I  have 
seen  are  decidedly  kidney  shaped.  Sir  J.  Llewelyn  and  The 
Facter  are  two  second  earlies  which  everybody  should  grow,  and 
Webb’s  Express  and  May  Queen  are,  I  believe,  absolutely  the 
two  earliest  kidneys  in  cultivation. 

I  also  have  a  vei'y  high  opinion  of  both  The  Challenge  aird 
A1  as  second  early  rounds,  as  both  crop  well,  and  the  former 
produces  tubers  which  are  wonderfully  even  in  size  and  clear 
in  the  skin. 

Edgcote  Purple,  Mr.  Bresee,  and  Peerless  Rose  are  fine 
coloured  kidneys  for  exhibition  puiqroses,  and  Lord  Tennyson, 
Purple  Perfection,  and  Reading  Russet  are  excellent  coloured 
rounds. 

Royal  Kidney,  Webb’s  Industi-y,  Charles  Fuller,  Sensation, 
and  Motor  are  all  grand  cropping  late  varieties,  though,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  not  disease  resistors. 

If  by  any  chance  we  should  happen  to  get  hot  summers 
during  the  next  few  years,  it  is  quite  probable  that  growers 
generally  may  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security,  and  pay 
but  little  regard  to  the  planting  of  disease  resisters.  It  will, 
however,  certainly  be  unwise  to  adopt  such  a  course,  for  now 
that  a  disease  resisting  strain  has  been  struck,  every  effort 


should  be  made  to  raise  other  varieties  from  such  strains,  so 
that  by  degrees  old  kinds  may  be  entirely  replaced  by  others 
which  show  no  fatal  weakness  during  unfavourable  seasons. 

So  much  has  been  done  by  hybridists  in  various  branches  of 
horticultui’o  that  it  ought  to  be — and,  I  believe,  is — possible 
to  work  steadily  onward,  till  we  have  abundance  of  disease 
proof  varieties  of  good  table  quality,  and  those  who  manage  to 
accomplish  so  great  a  task  will  deserve  well  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  for  they  will  not  only  add  to  the  nation’s  wealth,  but 
also  to  her  security.  So  long  as  we  have  to  rely  upon  many 
varieties  grown  to-day,  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  prevent 
disease,  by  allowing  the  tops  ample  room,  not  being  too  liberal 
with  farmyard  manure,  using  some  artificial  manure,  and 
thoroughly  working  thei  soil. 

The  deluge  of  rain  last  year  rendered  spraying  in  many  cases 
ineffectual,  but  I  think  the  old  plan  of  pulling  up  the  haulms 
directly  the  leaves  show  the  .slightest  traces  of  disease  is  not 
half  enough  practised,  for  it  undoubtedly  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  many  a  valuable  crop.  I  treated  about  forty  rods  in  that 
way  last  year,  and  not  more  than  61b  of  diseased  tubers  have 
been  found  among  the  produce,  nor  has  any  complaint  beefl  made 
in  regard  to  the  flavour  of  those  used.  —  Horticultukal 
Instructer. 
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Odd  Things  in  Garden  Life. 


■  N  tlie  garden  it  frequently  occurs,  and  especially  when 
incur.sions  are  made  into  other  gardens  that  things  are 
met  with  which  at  once  strike  the  observer  as  being  odd, 
out-of-the-common,  unusual.  Particularly  is  this  so  in 
old-fashioned  gardens,  wherein  may  be  found  the  ideas  of 
ancestral  times  still  joreserved.  If  an  inspection  of  horticultural 
buildings  of  a  century’s  age  is  made,  there  will  certainly  appear 
in  the  construction  many  items  of  detail  that  give  rise  to  the 
passing  thought.  How  very  odd! 

Then  large,  heavy  timbers  were  introduced  as  rafters  to 
carry  roof  lights  ;  these,  like  the  principals,  being  beavily  con¬ 
structed,  and  with  narrow'  sashbars  almost  invariably.  A  short 
time  .since  I  saw  a  partial  conversion  of  the  old  type  to  that 
of  the  modern  one  designed  by  Mr.  Challis,  and  recently  ilhus- 
trated  fi’om  Wilton.  Readers  may  easily  understand  how  odd 
w'as  an  adaptation  of  very  light  purlins  fitted  on  massive 
principals  that  had  carried  ordinary  old-fashioned  sliding  lights. 
Needless  to  say,  economy  in  expenditure  wms  a  prevailing  factor 
in  the  reservation  of  these  heavy  timbers,  when  so  much  lighter 
supports  Avould  have  better  ansAvered  the  imrpose.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  Avhich  presented  an  aspect  the  most  strikingly  odd — 
the  view  from  the  outside,  or  the  internal  scene. 

Another  old-fashioned  idea  was  the  use  of  thick  rolled  glass 
instead  of  that  of  a  transparent  clearness.  We  can  only  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  fear  of  Vines  being  scorched  by  exposure  to  a 
clear  sky  gave  rise  to  the  adoption  of  glass,  rolled  or  fluted, 
and  through  which  the  sun  could  give  no  shadow.  We  can  point 
to  an  instance  where  such  glass  is  still  in  use,  and  the  probability 
is  that  the  Vines  growing  beneath  it  would  suffer  very  badly 
for  a  time  were  clear  glass  substituted  for  this  old-fashioned 
make.  The  exigencies  of  time,  a  lower  income  and  larger 
outgoings  of  the  ow'ner,  account  for  the  absence  of  a  modeiui 
exchange,  but  remembering  how'  great  is  the  contrast  betAveen 
the  appliances  of  the  tAvo  periods,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  hoAV 
good  a  response  is  obtained  even  noAv,  odd  though  the  system 
.seem®  to  be  to  visitors. 

The  early  hot-Avater  heating  systems  again  give  other 
instances  Avhich  the  present  day  probationer  Avould  consider  odd. 
Instead  of  4in  and  lesser  sized  pipes,  to  Avhich  aa'o  are  so  much 
acciustomed.  Gin  seemed  to  be  the  favourite  diameter,  and  these 
on  being  cut  are  found  to  be  quite  ^in  in  thickness,  and  often 
of  greater  den.sity  even  than  that.  The  pipes,  too,  instead  of 
being  arranged  Avith  a  graduated  rise  to  the  farthest  extremity, 
are  dispo.sed  in  just  the  opposite  direction.  The  highest'  point 
occurs  close  to  the  boiler,  and  thus  gravitation  from  this  position 
back  to  the  loAvest  return  point  on  the  boiler  becomes  a  nat'ural 
laAv. 

In  those  remote  days  almost  eA'ery  house  had  its  oAvn  separate 
boiler  for  heating,  Avhich  permitted  of  this  simple  system  of 
hot-Avater  heating.  With  boilers  of  peculiar  pattern,  and  flues 
more  rustic  than  complicated,  there  Avas  need  of  much  .stoking 
and  coal  smother  ere  the  Avater  Avarmed  the  external  portions 
of  these  massive  pipes  and  the  cubic  air  space  they  Avere 
destined  to  agitate.  What  Avith  smoky  and  small  coal  and 
many  apparatus,  young  journeyman  gardeners  of  those  far- 
removed  dajvs  and  times  have  been  described  as  better  repre¬ 
senting  chimney-.SAveeps  than  gardeners,  Avhich  no  doubt  Avas 
true  enough. 

Strange  though  it  seems  that  Avith  experiences  varied  and 
continued  for  so  long  a  course  of  year®  perfection  .seems  far 
removed,  yet  judged  by  the  ambitions  of  active  brains  .still  being 
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exerted  in  evolving  the  latest,  and  of  necessity  the  best.  What 
a  boon  for  coming  generations  of  young  gardeners  when  there 
will  be  no  dust  or  clinkers,  sulphur,  and  perspiring  brows; 
when  ladium  will  do  it  all  iso  cleanly  and  without  stokng. 

Some  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  memorable  frosts 
of  March  and  April  of  last,  year  did  so  much  damage  among 
Iruit  tree  blossom.  At  the  time  of  the  frosts,  and  indeed  for 
some  time  later,  the  absence  of  fruit  was  attril)uted  to  frost’s 
action  absolutely.  As  time  moved  on,  other  I’easons  came  for¬ 
ward,  and  odd  though  it  must  seem  to  those  of  clearer  memory, 
the  frost  theory  was  dropped  altogether,  and  instead  of  this 
the  absence  of  sun  in  the  previous  year  was  made  the  dominating 
cause.  I  cannot  believe  the  practical  man  can  be  carried  away 
by  such  peculiarly  odd  theories  when  so  many  will  rememher 
the  frequent  elaily  pilgrimages  made  round  the  garden  to 
-examine  the  blackened  flower  and  unexpanded  flower-buds.  One 
might  almost  be  made  to  believe  that  we  had  suddenly  found 
the  British  fruit  tree  had  become  impervious  to  frost;  even  at 
the  critical  time  of  blossom. 

Were  such  a  prospect  assured,  the  foreigner  would  have  to 
seek  fresh  markets  for  his  future  Apple  crops,  because  the  homo 
grower  would  be  able  to  compete  more  even-handed.  Some 
trees  and  sorts  fruited  despite  the  absent  sun  vagaries  ;  indeed, 
with  us,  though  so  many  trees  were  bare  of  fruit,  a  few  cropped 
almost  to  breaking  point.  These  were  Apples.  Pears  were  not 
so  resourceful,  but  all  agreed  to  take  a  year’s  rest  except  a  few 
on  the  sheltered  walls.  This  idea  will  find  its  solution 
with  the  forthcoming  blossoming  time,  which  at  the  present 
moment  promises  again  to  be  so  bountiful. 

There  is  something  odd,  and,  indeed,  something  most  un¬ 
generously  enviable,  to  many  a  private  gardener  after  he  has 
gone  to  the  extra  labour  of  excavating,  draining,  and  construct¬ 
ing  the  Vine  border,  it  matters  not  what  its  size,  when  he  pays 
a  visit  to  an  e.stal)lishment  where  Grapes  are  grown  largely  for 
the  markets,  to  find  that  the  only  labour  incurred  in  border 
preparation  is  simply  trenching  to  a  given  depth,  plant  the 
Vines,  and  commence  cutting  Grapes  wholesale  the  j^ear  after. 
Our  ancestors  would  not,  I  am  .sure,  believe  it.  Some  of  these 
had  more  faith  in  the  virtues  of  a  decaying  body  of  a, horse  or 
cow  buried  in  the  Vine  border;  in  those  daj’s,  of  course,  made 
outside  the  house. 

It  is  odd  this  fascination  for  mimicry  in  the  customs  of  the 
garden ;  one  man  will  do,  or  might  I  more  correctly  say  he 
used  to  do,  a  thing  because  his  neighbour  had  done  so,  and  the 
faith  was  so  strong  that  even  making  a  cemetery  of  the  Vine 
border  was  accepted  as  a  well-woin  and  proved  neceissity.  On 
reflection  one  is  made  to  wonder  how  a  Vine  could  produce  sweet 
Grapes  from  such  unwholesome  root  environment.  Xo  doubt 
to  such  practitioners,  a  possible  extra  size  of  berries,  deeper 
colour,  or  a  suspiciously  enhanced  flavour  was  at  once  accredited 
to  the  presence  of  animal  flesh  secreted  in  the  border.  Possibly 
there  were  no  Local  Government  Board  inspectors  in  those  days. 

Although  we  have  now’  emerged  from  the  Chrysanthemum 
.season,  and  thoughts  are  turned  again  forward  to  future 
triumphs,  it  might  be  permissible  to  revert  for  a  moment  to 
the  que.stion  of  sports.  True,  the  same  value  is  not  placed  on 
the  unexplained  and  unintelligible  cu.stom  of  the  familiar 
“  Mum  ”  as  at  a  quaider  of  a  century  back,  but  all  the  same, 
a  sport  from  a  sterling  variety  still  maintains  a  value.  It  is 
odd  that  out  of  so  many  thousand  grown,  these  freaks  occur 
only  in  isolated  instances,  yet  as  far  as  is  made  known,  the 
.science  of  production  is  not  entrusted  to  individual  choice.  Yet 
with  the  regulai’itv’  of  the  passing  years  such  treasures  occur. 
Gardeners  ai’e  i-esourceful  it  must  be  admitted — at  least,  among 
the  recognised  10,000  there  are  some  such  ;  but  the  name  of  the 
one  is  yet  obscure  who  can  i:)roduce  the  Chrysanthemum  sport 
at  his  own  will  and  design. 

We  have  recognised  living  champions  in  the  several  pha.ses 
of  gardening,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  sportive  Chry.santhemum 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  representative.  It  is  .strange  that 
it  should  occur  at  all,  and  the  more  so  that  it  should  do  .so 
with  the  regularity  it  does,  and  yet  be  under  the  influence  of 
no  one  privileged  cultivator. 

One  might  continue  indefinitely  recounting  odd  customs, 
ways,  and  means  not  only  of  the  historic  pa.st,  but  also  of  our 
own  day;  but,  like  .so  many  other  subjects,  one  never  knows 
until  they  .search  or  i-eflect  on  the  illimitable  .store  there  is 
deserving,  if  not  actually  claiming,  a  brief  atom  of  passing 
thought  in  the  interest  they  entail.  Thei’e  is  so  much  fund 
that  many  chapters  could  be  written  in  dealing  with  their  varied 
interests,  but  in  this  twentieth  centujy  it  may  be  said  there 
is  no  time  for  retrospective  thought,  because  so  much  demand 
is  made  on  the  futuie.  Howevei’,  as  “  G.  H.  H.”  once  said, 
visions  of  the  editorial  blue  pencil  prompt  a  halt,  and  the 
signature  of  the  author  i-equired  without  any  further  ado  or 
comment,  and  which  is  only— W.  S. 


A  CoRRESPONDKNT  says:-  “I  thank  you  vei’y  much  for  my 
advertisement  in  the  Jaurnal  *1  Htniiculfure,  in  which  I  have 
been  successful  in  seeming  a  situation,  and  am  now  engaged.” 


Societie?. 


Royal  Hirticultual,  Drill  Hall,  Bareli  8tli. 

A  bright  and  .seasonable  exhibition  was  brought  together 
on  Tuesday  la.st.  :Me.ssr.s.  K.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  of  The 
Nurseries,  Southgate,  staged  Azaleas,  Palms,  and  .Japane.se 
iMaples.  Staphylea  colchica  made  a  .specially  fine  show.  Barr 
and  Sons,  fiom  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  had  a  charming 
group  of  forced  Daffodils  (cut  blooms),  and  many  other  subjects, 
mcliKling  tlieii'  mauve  and  purple  Primula  obconicas.  Messrs, 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  had  excellent  Cyclamens,  and  a 
large  collection  of  Cacti.  Ihe  iMisses  Hopkins,  of  Knutsford, 
Che.shire,  had  a  set  of  their  uncommon  (old-fashioned  but 
charming)  double  and  single  Primroses.  ^Ir.  John  Russell, 
Richmond,  staged  bu.shy  and  also  standard  plants  of  Prunu.s 
triloba  (double  pink),  also  Staphylea  and  Azaleas.  iSIr.  H.  B. 
May  had  Adiantums  Mariesi  and  Farleyense  in  perfection,  and 
other  .splendid  decorative  subjects. 

Messrs.  .1.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  Loro- 
petalum  chinen.se.  Primula  kewensis.  Rhododendron  Veitchi, and 
their  improved  hybrid  Clivia.s.  Mr.  John  R.  Davis,  West  Wick¬ 
ham,  Kent,  brought  forward  Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  making 


Clibran  Son. 


Double  Fringed  Begonia.  (See  page  217). 

a  bright  show’  in  front  of  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware’s  novel  cork-baik 
w’all,  w’ith  pockets  into  which  w’ere  let  Primro.ses,  ferns,  Ac. 
From  Messrs.  Cutbirsh  and  Son,  Highgate,  came  a  splendid 
set  of  cut  Carnation  flowers,  show’ii  in  their  usual  effective 
style.  The  w’hite  S.  J.  Brooks  was  here,  also  Floriana, 
carmine  (new’);  W.  H.  Cutbush,  crim.son-carmine ;  Sir  H. 
Kitchener,  and  others.  Mes.srs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper 
Hollow’ay,  had  Ribe.s'  atro-sangiiineiim  album.  Azalea  mollis  in 
vars..  Guelder  Ro.ses  as  .standards  and  bushes.  Lilacs,  Ac. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  had  alpines  on  rockw’ork,  including 
the  pretty  magenta-purple  Sisyrinchiiim  grandifloriim,  and  the 
Primula  rosea.  Their  blue"  Primrose  was  perfection.  Me.ssrs. 
Bull  and  Sons  .staged  a  collection  of  very  floriferoiis  Azalea 
indica  plants ;  and  Messrs.  Cutbush  w’ere  exceedingly  strong 
in  alpines.  Shortia  galacifolia,  Tulipa  Kauffmanniana,  Primula 
ro.sea,  Saxifraga  Grisebachi,  and  Muscari  botryoides  alba  were 
very  attractive.  Lord  Aldenham,  from  Aldenham  House 
(gr.,  Mr.  E.  Beckett)  staged  sprays  of  apetalous  flowering  trees 
— Alnus  incana  pendula,  Hippophae  rhamnoides,  Alnus  cordi- 
folia,  A.  glutino.sa,  Coryllus  Avellana,  Garrya  elliptica,  Populus 
canescens  pendula,  and  S.  caprea.  Tliis  w’as  an  ”  educational  ” 
exhibit,  with  the  additional  quality  of  novelty.  Ferns  came 
from  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Lower  Edmonton.  Mr.  W.  A.  Cull,  Bury 
Nursery,  Bury  Street,  Edmonton,  staged  Pteris  Wim.setti 
plumo.sa ;  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Bookham,  received  a  cultural 
commendation  for  Saxifraga  Bur.«eriana  major. 

Orchids. 

Orchids  were  .‘-taged  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  who 
had  Coelogyne  eristata  alba,  Cattleya  Trianso  Enfieldensis, 
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Dendrobium  Boxalli,  Angrjeciim  citratum,  and  others.  Bull 
and  Sons  had  Lselio-cattleya  Myra  and  var.  pallida.  Mr. 
Walter  Cohh  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Howes),  Duloote,  Tunhridge  Wells, 
had  a  cultural  commendation  for  Leptotes  hicolor ;  and  Mi'. 
H.  T.  Pitt,  Stamford  Hill,  staged  Hendrohium  aggregatum 
majiis.  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  Walton  Grange,  Stone,  had  some 
Odontoglossums.  Sir  T.  Laivrence,  Bart,  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White)  had  a  cultural  commendation  for  Dendrobium  “Luna,” 
of  D.  primulinum  type.  Charlesworth  and  Co.  had  Oncidium 
concolor,  L.-c.  x  Haroldiana,  L.-c.  x  Charlesworthi,  Ac. — a 
•showy  group.  Messrs.  Cypher  and  Son  were  largely  repre¬ 
sented  by  Dendrobiums  Jamesianum,  Backhousei,  nobile 
n'obilius,  barbatulum,  and  many  others.  Jeremiah  Colman, 
Esq.,  had  Cattleya  Schrbderm,  Cyp.  niveum,  Odonto.  crispum 
roseum,  Ac.  Mr.  R,  G.  Thwaites,  Chessington,  Christchurch 
Road,  Streatham,  had  well-flowered  plants  of  Dendrobium 
Wiganiee,  and  others.  Baron  Schroder  had  a  number  of  well- 
flowered  orchids. 

iMessrs.  T.  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells  Nurseries, 
Kent,  staged  Begonia  Perle  de  Lorraine,  with  the  characteri.stic 
irregular  leaves,  plenty  of  branches,  and  pendent  inflorescences 
of  blush  flower.s. 

Dendrohmm  meJanodiscus  gJoriosum  (Mrs.  Haywood). — This 
resembles  D.  nobile  nobilius  except  that  the  throat  has  a  large 
dark  blotch  surrounded  by  orange.  From  Woodhatch  Lodge, 
Reigate  (gr.,  Mr.  Salter).  A.M. 

Odontoqlossum  crispum  Rossendalr  (J.  Wilson-Potter). — 
Flowers  of  fair  size,  segments  bending  forward,  with  edges 
fringed.  Each  has  a  large  amount  of  brown  blotching  and 
spotting  over  the  lilac-white  ground.  From  Park  Hill  Road, 
Croydon  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young  (?).  A.M. 

Ladio-cattlej/a  x  Haroldiana  (Charlesvortli  and  Co.). 
Parentage:  L^lia  tenebro.sa  and  Cattleya  Hardyana. — A  large 
and  handsome  flower,  with  bold  open  lip,  with  sinuous  or  wavy 
edge,  velvety  texture,  and  coloured  violet-purple.  The  sepals 
are  narrow'  bronzy  che.stnut,  the  petals  terra-cotta  red. 
F.C.C. 

Orchid  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Flora  to  Baron  Schroder; 
silver  Floras  to  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  and  Cypher  and  Son.  Silver  Banksian  to  W. 
Thompson  and  Hugh  Low  and  Co. 

Feltham  Gardeners’. 

The  Feltham,  Bedfont,  and  Hanworth  Horticultural  Alutual 
Improvement  Society,  at  their  weekly  meeting  held  Wednes¬ 
day,  February  24,  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Gregory,  of 
Croydon,  who  gave  a  lecture,  entitled  “Gardens  I  have  Visited,” 
and  he  also  added  to  the  intere.st  of  the  evening  by  providing  a 
number  of  lantern  slides  from  photographs  of  his  own,  depict¬ 
ing  objects  of  special  interest  in  the  various  gardens.  A  good 
number  of  members  and  friends  thoroughly  appreciated  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  lecture. — J.  T. 

Paignton  Gardeners’. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  gardeners’  association  last 
Thursday  evening,  Mr.  J.  Crathorn  presiding,  the  president 
(Mr.  A.  L.  Spens)  made  an  interesting  presentation  to  Mr.  J. 
La'ngdon,  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  association.  The  gift 
took  the  form  of  a  clock,  weatherglass,  and  thermometer  in 
one,  a  handsome  and  useful  article,  on  which  was  an  engraving 
setting  forth  the  facts  of  the  presentation.  Mr.  J.  Vowell 
opened  a  discu.ssion  on  the  cultivation  of  C’arrots  for  exhibition, 
going  into  the  soil,  seed  .sowing,  and  general  cultivation. 

Ipswich:  Timber  Trees. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ipswich  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  held  on  the  18th  ult.,  the  Iron,  sec.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Mnrga- 
troyd,  read  a  paper  on  “Timber  Trees,  their  growth,  structure, 
and  geographical  distribution.”  The  essayist  first  of  all  referred 
to  the  growth  and  structure  of  timber,  pointing  out  by  the  aid 
of  coloured  diagrams  the  difference  in  structure  between  the 
wood  of  Dicotyledons  and  conifers,  the  formation  of  bark,  and 
the  means  by  ivhich  the  stem  of  a  tree  increased  in  thickness. 
The  second  part  of  the  lecture,  relating  to  the  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  timber  trees,  was  extremely  interesting.  The 
lecturer  showed  how  the  vegetation  of  the  world  was  grouped 
into  well  defined  zones  of  latitude,  and  the  degrees  of  altitude 
in  the  various  mountains  were  described,  and  the  flora  compared 
with  the  zones  of  latitude.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  au 
interesting  discmssion  was  initiated  by  the  president,  Mr.  R.  E. 
Notcutt,  and  well  sustained  by  several  members. 

The  annual  tea  and  social  evening  was  held  on  the  25tii  ult., 
when  about  ninety  members  .sat  down  to  an  enjoyable  tea, 
followed  by  a  smoking  concert.  The  toast  of  “The  King”  was 
given  by  the  president  in  a  few  happy  words.  The  toa.st, 
“  Success  to  the  Association,”  was  proposed  hy  Mr.  Warner  and 
enthusiastically  received,  Mr.  A.  Creek,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  Mr. 
S.  J.  Batchelder  briefly  re.siionding  on  behalf  of  the  gardener. 


trade,  and  amateur  members  respectively.  Song.s  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  Messrs.  Hazleton,  Cobbet,  E.  Creek,  Dent,  Dicken¬ 
son,  Godbold,  Rudge,  and  several  others,  the  comic  element 
?^eing  largely  in  evidence. — E.  C. 

Ware  Horticultural. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Vicar’s  Room  on  February  16.  Mr.  Gumbrell,  gardener  at 
Widbury,  read  a  practical  paper  on  the  tuberous  Begonia.  He 
referred  to  the  introduction  of  the  Begonia  into  this  countiy, 
and  dealt  with  seed  .sowing  and  general  culture,  the  restarting 
of  the  tubers,  and  gave  hints  on  purchasing  Begonias.  There 
was  a  good  show  of  flowers  and  vegetables  exhibited.  The 
committee  regret  the  resignation  of  the  late  secretary,  Mr. 
A.  Pratt,  who  is  leaving  the  neighbourhood,  and  trust  the 
members  will  .support  their  present  secretary,  Mr.  George 
Gumbrell,  of  The  Lodge,  Widbury.  Mrs.  Basil  Ric’hardson, 
of  Amwellbury,  has  again  offered  a  special  prize  for  table 
decorations  at  the  autumn  show. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  March  1  Mr.  E.  H.  Palmer,  of 
Bengeo,  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  cultivation  of 
Chrysanthemums  outdoors. 

Newport  (Mon.)  Gardeners’. 

The  first  annual  dinner  and  entertainment  of  the  Newport 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Aissociation  took  place  at 
Collier’s  Restaurant  on  March  2.  Colonel  C.  T.  Wallis,  who 
presided,  was  .supported  by  Dr.  Gratte,  IMessrs.  J.  Basham, 
A.  J.  Woodcock,  E.  Basham,  F.  Pinkard,  D.  Powell  (treasurer), 
J.  Pegler  (secretary),  and  others  to  the  number  of  .sixty-five. 
Mr.  D.  Powell  (treasurer)  gave  “The  Gardeners'  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  As.sociation.”  He  co-operated  with  Mr.  Heath 
(Cheltenham)  in  founding  the  institution.  Since  the  esta,b- 
lishment  of  the  association  in  1895  it  had  worked  substantial 
good.  By  meeting  together  the  members  were  able  to  get 
better  ideas  about  gardening,  and  a  fraternal  feeling  was  also 
promoted.  Mr.  J.  Pegler  (secretary)  responded.  He  said  that 
he,  too,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  a.ssociation,  for  he  was 
elected  secretary,  and  he  remained  so  ever  .since.  During  the 
evening  songs  were'  contributed. 

Reading  Gardeners':  The  Potato  in  1903. 

There  was  a  la.rge  attendance  of  members  present  at  the 
last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  association,  when  Mr.  T.  Neve, 
of  Sindlesham  House  Gardens,  Wokingham,  introduced  the 
subject  of  “The  Potato  in  Connection  with  the  Year  1903.” 
He  noted  the  value  of  the  Potato,  the  universal  failure  of  the 
1903  crop,  the  different  varieties  of  Potatoes,  spraying  to  pre¬ 
vent  disease,  and  made  the  following  suggested  remedies  to 
prevent  disease,  viz.,  to  have  an  entire  change  of  ground  for 
growing  the  crop,  using  manures  that  are  suitable  for  Potatoes, 
change  of  seed,  give  more  thought  to  the  early  and  second  early 
varieties,  and  not  put  too  much  faith  in  the  later  kinds,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  to  obtain  a  Potato  with  a  strong  constitu¬ 
tion.  A  very  practical  discussion  followed  in  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  took  part :  The  President  (Mr.  Leonard  Sutton),  Messrs. 
Bright,  Wilson,  Fry,  Slyfield,  Powell,  Judd,  Exler,  Stanton, 
Tunbridge,  Lashani,  and  Professor  Percival,  who  gave  much 
valuable  information  on  diseases,  manures,  spraying,  Ac.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Neve,  and  also  to  the 
various  exhibitors,  viz.,  Mr.  G.  Berridge,  who  staged  Marie 
Louise  Violets;  Mr.  T.  J.  Powell  for  a  basket  of  young  Potatoes, 
picked  from  old  tubers  placed  in  the  dark  chalk  arches  at  Park 
Place  Gardens ;  Mr.  W.  Slyfield  for  .some  fine  specimens  of 
Up-to-Date  Potatoes ;  and  to  Messrs.  Sntton  aiid  Sons  for  a 
basket  of  Discovery  Potato. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. — Select  Plants  and 
Seeds. 

William  Bull  A  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea.  —  Plants,  including 
Orchids. 

W.  Clibran  and  Son,  10  and  12,  Market  Street,  Manchester. — Farm 
Seeds. 

J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nursei’ies,  Crawley,  Sussex. — Dahlias. 

G.  Herbert  Hasyard,  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada. — 
Neic  Cactus  Dahlias. 

Hogg  and  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin.— RooZc  of  the  Farm. 

William  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  Staffordshire. — Violas,  Pansies,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Herhaceous  Perennials. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Ware’s  Nurseries,  Feltham,  Middlesex. — New 
Hybrid  irater  Lilies,  Boses,  Clematis,  Bog  Plants,  Bamboos,  dx. 

W.  Watson  A  Sons,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin. — Garden  Floiocrs. 
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A  Provident  Society :  Its  Committee  and  a  Question  of  Payment. 

Will  you  kindly  permit  me,  through  your  columns,  to  appeal 
to  the  members  of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi¬ 
dent  Society?  The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
14th  March,  and  I  would  urge  members  to  come  in  strong 
numbers.  I  have  recently  heard  that  our  committee  have  for 
years  been  attending  meetings  month  after  month,  at  not  only 
personal  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time,  but  also  at  their  own 
expense.  I  have  given  notice  of  a  motion  which  I  trust  will  be 
supported  unanimously,  that  the  travelling  expenses  be  paid, 
or  rather  that  a  fixed  sum  be  paid,  for  attending  general  com¬ 
mittee  meetings. — A.  J.  Brown,  Chertsey. 

• - - 

The  Darrah  Collection  of  Cacti. 

There  is  something  perhaps  typically  corporational,  if  one 
may  say  so,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Manchester  Council 
Chamber  on  the  question  of  finding  fit  quarters  for  the  valuable 
Darrah  collection  of  Cacti.  The  Parks  Committee,  it  would 
seem,  have  to  choose  between  Heaton  Park  and  Whitworth 
Park ;  but  the  main  and  vital  question  is  not  at  which  of  these 
twain  the  collection  would  be  the  more  “  serviceable  — a  word 
with  possibly  an  ugly  utilitarian  ring  about  it!  The  chief  anxiety 
should  be  for  the  welfare  of  rare  plants,  accepted  as  a  trust. 
Cacti  should  be  housed  where  they  will  have  the  be.st  possible 
light,  the  least  po.ssible  smoke  and  other  fumes,  a  place  to  call 
their  own,  and  an  expert  in  their  culture  to  look  after  them. 
The  public  are  an  altogether  secondary  consideration  in  this  case 
— in  fact,  an  admittedly  “  negligible  quantity.”  The  few  who 
truly  love  these  most  distinct  and  wondrous  plants  would  follow 
them  anywhere;  but  some  of  the  City  Fathers  are  reported  to 
have  said  that  “  none  but  a  few*  faddists  w'ould  ever  look  twice 
at  such  plants,”  and  that  “  at  Kew-  the  Cactus  house  is  known  as 
‘  the  chamber  of  horrors  ’ !  ”  The  Darrah  collection  is  worthy  of 
all  care;  and  though  Cacti  are  in  some  ways  long-suffering,  yet 
the  effects  of  this  treatment  are  very  marked  and  lasting,  while 
in  the  rare  and  aristocratic  family  of  “  Pilocereus,”  the  beautiful 
white  hair  that  in  different  fair  fashions  clothes  them  is  soon 
disfigured  in  a  dirty  atmosphere. — Francis  D.  Horner,  V.M.H. 


The  Gardeners’  Association, 

The  proposed  Gardeners’  Association  has  been  very  freely 
criticised,  and  happily  it  has  survived  the  ordeal,  and  bids  fair 
to  become  an  established  fact.  In  these  criticisms  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  about  the  condition  of  gardeners,  which  condition 
is  unsatisfactory ;  conditions  have  not  advanced  w  ith  the  same 
rapidity  as  those  of  other  professions,  and  the  remuneration  is 
not  adequate  to  the  knowledge  and  skill  we  must  possess,  or 
for  the  responsibility  we  must  take.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  the  gardeners  of  this  generation  are  superior  to  those 
of  the  past,  for  they  have  had  more  advantages  for  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  they  have  in  a  more  accessible  form  the  sciences 
of  botany,  chemistry,  and  geology  to  assist  them  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  principles  that  underlie  horticultural  operations  and 
practice.  They  are  thus  consequently  better  equipped  for  their 
duties,  and  .should  command  better  conditions;  but  increase  of 
remuneration  does  not  always  follow  increase  of  ability. 

In  all  departments  of  labour  and  commerce  prices  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  supply  and  demand.  The  service  of  gardeners  is  in  no 
way  exempt  from  this  rule,  for  the  supply  is  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  and  to  that  cause  I  attribute  the  ill-paid  condition  of 
the  gardener  of  to-day.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  gar¬ 
deners  themselves,  to  their  own  discomfort.  Year  by  year 
apprentices  are  taken  into  almost  every  garden  in  the  country, 
be  it  great  or  small ;  in  many  cases  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
premiums  that  are  paid  ;  in  other  cases  because  they  are  indis¬ 
pensable.  They  pass  through  the  various  regulation  .stages, 
and  ultimately  require  head  places.  Other  ways  and  mearrs 
there  are  by  which  anyone  may  enter  the  gardening  profession, 
but  they  are  insignificant  compared  with  the  one  just  stated. 
And  were  it  not  so,  who  is  to  prevent  the  amateur  or  other 
persons  without  training  posing  as  professionals,  or  hinder  them 
from  becoming  head  gardeners?  Open  examination,  though  not 
perfect,  is  the  only  means  .so  far  devised  for  .sifting  the  capable 
from  the  incapable,  and  for  that  purpose  it  should  be  adopted. 
Many  people  hold  the  idea  that  if  a  person  has  been  trained  in 
ducal  establishments  he  is  tlierefore  a  skilful  and  competent 


gardener  ;  but  this  is  not  so  by  any  means,  and  thus  it  i.s  not 
.safe  to  judge  a  gardener’s  ability  by  the  great  or  small  estab- 
li.shments  in  which  he  \vas  trained.  By  all  means  let  us  have 
an  association  of  gardeners  for  mutual  benefit,  but  let  it  be 
on  a  broad  and  workal)le  basis ;  and  let  ns  have  a  registei’  of 
gardeners  and  gardens  ;  but  let  us  not  forget  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  and  help  of  those  for  whose  plea>ure  and  enjoyment 
the  garden  exists.— S.  P.,  Wilts. 

A  Gardener  and  His  Employer. 

The  advice  yon  gave  on  page  189  to  the  young  head  gardener 
is  sound  and  good.  I  hope  he  may  profit  from  it.  I  find  what 
you  say  quite  correct,  because  I  have  been  reduced  to  a  small 
place,  and  my  employer  has  given  me  far  more  necessary 
tools  and  seeds  and  manures  to  work  with  since  taking  more 
interest  in  gardening  himself.  I  found  it  very  hard  to  put 
up  with  at  first,  but  I  might  have  been  with  the  unemployed 
had  I  taken  the  advice  of  some  of  onr  higher  gardeners,  who 
may,  perhaps,  l)enefit  by  the  proposed  Gardeners’  Associatio'i. 
— “  iMucH  Reduced.”  ^ 

Apple,  Allington  Pippin. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Ellison’s  remarks  as  to  this  Apple.  I  can 
get  fair  growth  from  Cox’s  Orange,  but  not  healthy  foliage  or 
good  fruit ;  so  I  got  some  grafts  of  Allington  from  Mr.  Bunyard, 
and  was  pleased  w’ith  the  healthy  foliage  and  eventually  abun¬ 
dant  crop  which  resulted.  I  was  much  disappointed  when  I 
found  the  Apples  were  simply  not  worth  eating.  I  am  giving  it 
one  more  year’s  trial,  but  fully  expect  that  I  shall  have  to  do 
away  with  it. — W.  R.  Raillem. 

A  number  of  letters  are  unavoidably  held  over. — Ed. 


Young  .Gardeners’  Domain. 


The  Editor  welcomes  short  letters  from  under  gardeners.  Letters  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  500  words  in  length,  should  be  written  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper, 
as  clearly  as  possible,  with  one  inch  space  at  both  top  and  bottom,  as  well 
as  at  the  sides.  Uhe  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  must  accompany 
all  communications,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of 

good  faith.  If  these  points  are  not  respected,  the  letters  cannot  be  considered 


The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

Having  read  in  the  Young  Gardener.s’  Domain  the  several 
notes  from  the  pen  of  “  An  Old  Boy  ”  to  us  chaps  of  the  bothy, 
wdio  have  the  same  path  to  tread  that  our  friend  has  no  doubt 
already  trod,  let  me  say  how  pleased  I  am  to  answer  his 
inquiries.  It  is  well  for  us  that  we  have  someone  like  oui  fiiend 
“  An  Old  Boy  ”  to  speak  to  us  through  the  Young  Gardeners’ 
Domain.  I  have  been  waiting  to  see  if  an  abler  pen  than 
mine  wmuld  tell  of  what  W’e  are  doing  in  reference  to  the 
advantages  offered  to  us  by  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  My 
gardening  careei’  extends  over  twelve  years,  and  I  am  very 
thankful  to  say  that  my  experience  of  bothies  and  bothyites  is 
very  favourable.  My  first  was  in  one  of  the  roughest  paits  of 
a  colliery  district  in  Yorkshire,  wdiere  I  had  the  pleasure  ot 
meeting  four  young  journeymen,  each  of  whom,  including 
myself,  had  savings  bank  accounts ;  also  I  may  add  that  they 
were  all,  excepting  myself,  total  abstainers,  and  w’lth  one  ex¬ 
ception  non-smokers.  I  may  truthfully  say  they  were  a  jolly , 

good  set  of  workmen.  ,  .  ,  1.^1 

My  next  place  was  in  Sussex,  and  had  three  in  the 
each  of  whom  knew  the  value  of  his  little  account  with  His 
Majesty.  In  my  present  situation,  although  not  living  in  the 
bothy,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  two  young  chaps 
w'orking  in  the  houses  along  with  myself  who  also  know*  how  to 
take  care  of  their  pence.  I  myself  always  try  to  impress  upon 
the  younger  lads  working  with  me  the  principles  which  I  have 
ahvays  found  so  useful  to  myself.  I  also  bring  befop  them  the 
good  advice  offered  us  by  our  encouraging  friend  An  Old 
Bov,”  whose  notes  we  always  delight  in  reading.  May  An 
Old  Boy”  live  long  to  show*  us  the  “  .stepping-st9nes  (as  he 
does)  by  the  valuable  hints  he  gives  to  us,  and  whi^  he  gained 
no  doubt  in  the  same  .school  w*e  are  now*  in.— E.  E.  H. 


What  would  “An  Old  Boy”  have  a  young  man  to  <lo  if  the 
latter  i.s  bent  on  pushing  ahead  ?  I  am  acquainted  with  a  young 
man  who  started  professional  gardening  ate,  without  the  aid  ot 
i  bothy,  yet  his  keen  instincts,  natural  aptitude  of  grasping 
things,  and  his  ready  pen,  have  enabled  him  to  push  forward  in 
social  life  at  a  rate  surpri.sing  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  others 
Eilso  Yet  he  frankly  admits  that  he  cannot  begin  to  .save  money 
just'  yet,  although  he  earns  a  good  deal  more  than  the  averap 
Urdener  of  his  own  age,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  must  be 
ever  buying  books  and  obtaining  novelties  for  the  purpose  ol 
gaining  knowledge.— G. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

LABEliS. — All  rocontly  planted  troG.s  .should  he  at  once 
.supplied  with  labels  more  or  less  ot  a  permanent  natui'e.  The 
paper  labels  .supplied  with  the  trees  from  the  nurseries  do  not 
la.st  long,  and  are  liable  to  be  blown  away  and  lost.  These 
.shoidd  be  replaced  by  metallic  or  wooden  labels  fa.stened  to 
tlie  trees  with  wire,  allowing  ample  room  for  the  branch,  .so  that 
the  nire  may  not  cut  into  the  Inirk  in  time  to  come.  My 
own  preference  inclines  to  the  use  of  Acme  labels,  as  these  are 
easily  and  always  decipherable,  and  practically  imperishable. 
Older  trees  may  well  receive  attention  at  the  .same  time, 
examining  the  wire  ties  and  lenewing  or  loo.seiiing  them  where 
necessary. 

BUSH  FRUIT. — Where  Gooseberries  are  liable  to  attacks 
of  red  spider  it  is  a  good  plan  to  begin  operations  against 
this  pest  in  the  earliest  stages  of  growth.  A  mild  insecticide 
may  be  .sprayed  upon  the  growths,  and  this  is  the  best  remedy 
I  have  yet  found.  A  mixture  of  soot  and  lime  in  equal  parts 
should  be  du.sted  over  the  bushes  when  damp  from  dew  or  rain. 
This  dressing  not  only  cleanses,  but  when  washed  into  the 
land  acts  also  as  a  stimulant  to  growth.  Ply  the  hoe  freely 
in  dry  weather ;  it  is  much  better  to  commence  in  good  time 
than  to  allow  weeds  to  gain  sufficient  strength  to  cause  hand 
weeding.  The  Currant  bud  mite,  if  apparent  in  plantations 
of  Black  Cuiu-ants,  may  be  ke])t  in  check  by  handpicking  where 
only  slight  infestation  has  taken  place,  and  if  the  work  ha.s 
not  yet  received  attention  there  .should  be  no  longer  delay  in 
removing  and  burning  all  “big  buds”  to  be  found  upon  the 
bushes. 

WALL  TREES. — Many  of  the.se  that  have  their  roots  .some 
di.stance  below  the  surface,  and  have  become  eiifeebled,  would 
derive  considerable  benefit  if  the  upper  soil  at  the  foot  of  the 
plant  could  be  cleared  away  down  to  the  roots,  i-eplacing  this 
with  fresh  turfy  loam  mixed  with  a  .small  proportion  of  horse- 
droppings,  to  which,  in  the  case  of  stone  fruits,  a  small  amount 
of  lime  rubble  has  been  added.  This  would  induce  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  surface-feeding  roots,  and  the  blossoming  and  the  bear¬ 
ing  capacities  of  the  trees  might  be  considerably  improved.  Old 
trees  are  also  greatly  assi.sted  over  flowering  period  when  given 
a  thorough  .soaking  of  liquid  manure  when  the  buds  are 
.swelling. 

BLACKBERRIES. — These  growing  on  arches  and  arbours 
.vliould  have  the  old  growths  removed  as  recommended  for 
Raspberries  if  not  attended  to  in  autumn,  the  young  canes 
being  fastened  to  their  supports,  and  having  the  unripe  ends 
of  growth  removed  to  a  plump  bud.  Those  grown  for  fruiting 
against  wires  or  .stakes  should  be  pruned  and  trained  according 
to  the  height  of  their  supports.  A  mulching  of  manui'e  will 
assist  in  producing  strong,  healthful  growth  for  bearing  the 
following  season. 

STRAWBERRIES.  —  On  thoroughly  well-prepared  land 
young  plants  of  these  may  now  be  put  out  in  I’ows  2ft  ai>ai’t, 
and  from  loin  to  18in  asunder  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
variety.  Endeavour  to  lift  the  plants  with  good  balls  of  earth, 
and.  especially  if  of  a  light  nature,  make  the  soil  firm  around 
them.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  flower  this  season,  but 
be  induced  to  make  strong  groA\'tlis  and  ci’owns  for  another 
year. — J.  W.,  Newent,  Glos. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

MELONS. — The  earliest  plants  in  hou.ses  ai'e  now  well 
advanced,  and  if  stop])ed  when  they  have  extemded  about  two- 
thirds  across  the  trellis  laterals  follow,  with  fruit  showing  at 
the  second  oi'  third  joint.  To  ensure  a  good  and  ]noni])t  set 
of  fruit  afford  a  bottom  heat  of  80deg  to  8bdeg,  and  sufficient 
water  only  at  the  loots  to  iirevent  flagging.  This  will  arrest 
growth,^  and  in  combination  with  a  rather  dry  atmosphere,  a 
'cii'culation  of  warm  air  passing  through  the  house  will  favour 
the  production  of  pollen.  When  this  is  ripe,  fertilise  the 
l>istillate  blossoms  as  they  expand  every  day,  and  stop  the 
.shoots  at  the  same  time  one  joint  beyond  them.  When  the 
fruits  commence  swelling,  earth-up  the  root^  by  placing  warm 
.soil  against  the  sides  of  the  ridges  or  hillocks.  .Apply  wat-'-r 
as  required,  but  avoid  a  soddened  condition  of  the  soil,  duly 
maintaining  moi.sture  by  sprinkling  the  paths  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  and  .syringing  lightly  at  closing  time  in  bright 
weather.  If  a  succession  of  fruit  is  recpiired  in  the  .same  house, 
deprive  some  of  the  plants  of  the  flowers  that  appear  on  the 


first  laterals.  Stopping  tho.se  at  the  first  or  second  joint  will 
cause  the  sub-lateials  to  show  fruit,  which  will  be  later  and 
finer,  owing  to  the  increa.sed  vigour  of  the  plants. 

CHERRY  HOI  SE. — The  main  art  in  forcing  Cheri’ies  is 
attention  to  the  ventilation;  a  free  circulation  of  air  should  pass 
through  the  hoi’se  whenever  the  temperature  exceeds  50deg, 
the  amount  of  air  being  regulated  by  the  condition  of  the  out¬ 
side  atmos2)here.  Fire  heat  need  only  be  applied  to  lU’event 
the  temperature  falling  below’  uOdeg  in  the  daytime,  and  to 
maintain  a  night  temperature  of  40deg  to  4odeg.  Attend  to 
fertilising  the  blossoms  with  a  camel’s-hair  bru.sh  or  a  feather. 
Aifliides  generally  appear  just  as  the  trees  set  their  fruit.  They 
must  be  de.stroyed,  or  they  will  ruin  the  growths  and  spoil  the 
Cherries.  Grubs  also  infest  the  foliage  ;  one  kind  of  caterpillar 
rolls  it.self  up  in  the  leaves,  and  can  be  extiiqiated  ])y  squeezing, 
but  another  encases  itself  in  a  web  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  and  they  appear  as  if  scalded,  and  from  the  foliage  the 
j)e.st  makes  its  way  to  the  flowers  and  devouns  them.  Thelure.st 
means  of  riddance  is  to  examine  the  trees  occasionally  and 
de.stroy  the  grubs. 

VINES:  EARLIEST  FORCED  IN  POTS.— The  canes 
started  early  in  last  November  will  now  have  the  fruit  .stoned 
and  taking  the  last  swelling.  Surface-dre.ss  the  pots  w’ith  rich 
material,  and  feed  with  liquid  manure.  W  hen  the  Graiies  are 
evenly  coloured  supply  water  only,  and  just  enough  to  pre.serve 
the  foliage  fresh  and  the  fruit  pluini). 

EARLY  HOI  SES. — The  \ines  have,  as  a  I’ule,  made  satis¬ 
factory  progress,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  the  Vines  have 
started  slowly  and  broken  irregularly,  a  few  bunche.s  showing 
a  tendency  to  blindness,  and  others  twisting  and  tunning  in 
any  but  the  right  direction.  In  such  instances  a  slTght 
inci-ea.se  of  temperature  and  a  reduced  supply  of  moisture  'for 
a  short  time  may  be  beneficial.  Thinning  the  berries  should 
be  kept  well  in  hand,  commencing  as  soon  as  those  likely  to 
swell  freely  can  be  detected,  and  as  a  rule  thin  well  in  the 
interior  of  the  bunches,  leaving  room  for  the  berries  to  attain 
their  full  .size  without  w’cdging,  and  yet  so  full  as  not  to  fall 
out  of  shape  when  placed  on  a  dish.  Liquid  manure  applied 
to  inside  borders  will  materially  assi.st  the  swelling  of  the 
Grapes  after  thinning,  but  it  is  be.st  to  vary  the  diet,  giving  a 
top^lressing  of  some  approved  fertiliser  ‘about  every  three 
weeks.  A  liberal  .siijuily  of  atmosiflieric  moi.sture  is.  also 
necessavy,  and,  if  moderately  siqjplied  with  ammonia,  it  is 
bimeficial  to  the  Vines  and  inimical  to  red  siiider.  It  may  be 
secured  by  sjn’inkling  the  border  and  ^laths  with  clear  guano 
water,  11b  guano  to  twenty  gallons  of  water,  or,  still  better, 
supjily  a  mulch  of  .sweetened  horse  drojiiiings  a  little  at  a  time 
over  the  whole  border,  but  too  much  at  once  will  ^n'pjndicially 
affect  the  foliage.  Sharp  winds  necessitate  care  in  ventilating, 
so  as  to  avoid  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  moisture, 
and  thus  crijijiled  foliage  and  rusted  GrajiGs  may  be  avoided. 
Air  should  be  admitted  with  great  care  in  such  iveather,  closin.g 
early  in  the  afternoon  at  85deg,  allowing  an  advance  of  5deg^ 
and  from  that  jioint  the  temjieratiire  should  gradually  fall  to 
Oodeg  at  inght.  Dunng  the  daytime  the  lieat  should  be  main¬ 
tained  at  <0deg  to  Todeg  when  the  sky  is  overcast. 

GRAPES  PAST  THE  STONING  PROCESS  ought  to 
have  copious  supplie.s  of  liquid  manure  in  a  tepid  .state.  Avoid 
the  close  stofij^ing  system  until  the  trellis  is  evenly  covei’ed 
with  foliage,  as  every  leaf  ^^romotes  root  action  and  assimilates 
food,  which  it  i.s  necessary  resjiectively  to  maintain  active 
and  as  clean  as  ^lossible  for  securing  jiroperly  sAvelled  berries ; 
but  remember  that  this  also  depends  on  the  full  exiiosure  of 
every  leaf  to  the  light,  therefore  avoid  the  least  tendeuev  to 
overcrowding. -G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

Orchids :  Cultural  Notes. 

Cattleva  citrina  is  rapiedy  advancing  for  flower,  the  tips 
ol  the  .s])ikes  beiiig  plainly  seen  in  the  young  grow’th.  As  the 
new  bulb  i.s  also  lorming,  it  follows  that  the  roots  will  have  to 
be  kejA  moist  to  provide  the  requisite  sustenance.  No  attem})t 
to  make  this  plant  grow’  otherwise  than  upside  down —as  it 
appears- lia.s  been  successful,  for  if  potted  with  the  points  of 
the  growth  upwards  it  resumes  its  i^osition  directly  the  first 
new  growth  reaches  the  side  of  the  pan  or  basket.  The  plant 
grows  naturally  on  the  under  sides  of  large  boughs  of  trees 
w  here  the  moistut-e  reaches  the  I'oots,  .  l>ut  where,  owing  tg 
their  juverted  position,  it  cannot  po.ssibly  enter  tlie  cup-like 
lormation  of  the  growths,  when  it  would  lead  to  decay  of  the 
latter. 

Aftei-  the  flowei's  are  past  and  the  pseudo-bidbs  are 
ilevelo])ed,  the  plants  take  a  fairly  long  rest,  and  the  best 
l)osition  lor  them  during  this  time  is  in  a  cool,  .shady  and 
moderately  moi.st  house  where  there  is  a  con.stant  sm^ply  of 
tie.-'li  air  inoving  about  them.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
when  virgin  cork  was  more  us^d  for  orchid  culture,  I  had’  a 
numlier  of  large  jilants  of  it  some  2ft  across  growing  on  larg-^ 
pieces  of  this  material,  and  these  were  kejit  constaiitlv  in  the 
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Odontoglossnm  house  suspended  jus€  below  the  ventilators,  at 
an  angle  corresponding  with  that  of  the  roof.  These  plants 
furnished  well,  and  owing  to  the  lai'ge  number  of  leads  made 
a  fine  show  annually. 

Constant  watchfulness  is  necessary  now  in  each  depart¬ 
ment,  as  all  the  plants  are  waking  up  into  growth  as  it  were. 
In  the  warm  house  the  early  growths  of  Dendrobiums  must 
be  noted,  and  new  compost  given  where  necessary  before  these 
commence  rooting  independently.  Small-growing  block  and 
b.asket  plants  that  may  have  had  the  compost  loo.sened  during 
vrinter  should  be  looked  through  and  tidied  up,  a  few  pegs 
or  ties  put  to  any  loose  part.^,  and  useless  back  bulbs  removed. 
The  scale  insect  is  more  active  now  than  at  any  time  in  the 
year,  the  young  insects  seeking  fresh  pasture  on  the  new 
foliage,  which  they  soon  disfigure. 

The  .soft,  woolly  scale  that  especially  attacks  Cattleyas  and 
L?elias  and  the  Stock  seed  scale  that  affects  Cypripediums  and 
other  tropical  orchids  are  the  most  fecund  in  this  family,  and 
need  the  mo.st  constant  attention.  A  couple  of  fumigations 
should  also  be  given  in  the  cool  house,  where  thrips  .soon  over¬ 
run  Masdevallias  and  Disas  if  not  checked.  The  yellow  form 
is  especially  ti’oublesome  to  the  Masdevallia  flowers,  which 
they  soon  ruin  if  allowed  to  run  over  them. — H.  E.  R. 

Tbe  Flower  Garden. 

ROCK  PLANTS.— A  selection  of  plants  for  furnishing 
rockeries  should  consist  of  a  number  of  low-growing  subjects  of 
a  trailing  or  creeping  habit.  Small  rooted  specimens  or 
divisions  may  be  jrlanted  now  on  ledges  of  soil  on  projecting 
stones,  in  nooks  and  corners,  and  similar  places  between  the 
informally  arranged  rocks.  Furnish  a  fair  quantity  of  soil,  into 
which  the  plants  may  root  easily  and  quickly,  forming  good 
tufts.  Among  the  most  desirable  and  attractive  plants  to  use 
are  Aly.ssum,  Arabis,  Aubrietia,  Arenaria,  Cera.stium,  hardy 
Cyclamens,  Dianthus,  Iberis,  Saxifraga.s,  Sempervivums, 
Ledums,  and  Veronicas. 

HOW  TO  PRUNE  ROSES.— The  middle  of  IMarch  is  a 
good  time  to  prune  Roses.  First  of  all  thin  out  undesirable 
growths,  removing  the  weakly  and  crowded  shoots.  The  rest 
must  then  be  shortened.  In  the  ca.se  of  growing  blooms  for 
exhibition,  close  pruning  is  adopted,  not  more  than  six  or  eight 
buds  being  left  on  even  the  strongest  shoots,  while  the  weaker 
may  be  limited  to  two  and  four  buds,  quality  of  blooms  rather 
than  quantity  being  the  object.  For  decoration,  bush  Roses 
may  have  strong  shoots  left  18in,  and  others  in  proporticn. 
A  fair  quantity  of  good  flowers  will  thus  be  produced.  Where 
shoots  are  left  still  longer,  as  on  the  peggnlg-down  system, 
or  trained  to  walls  or  fences,  they  will  still  ne’ed  some  shorten¬ 
ing,  removing  the  unriire  point.'-'.  Newly  planted  Roses  cut 
back  to  le.ss  than  half  their  length  in  April. 

OUTDOOR  CHRYSANTHEiMUMS.— The  hardy  border 
Chrysanthemums  spreading  into  large  tufts  and  becoming  over¬ 
grown  may  be  lifted,  divided,  and  replanted.  Some  varieties 
are  very  prolific  of  suckers,  which  spread  out  round  the  original 
plant.  The.se  afford  an  ea.sy  means  of  increasing  the  stock, 
lifting  and  replanting  them  to  form  new  clumps,  discarding  the 
thickly  crowded  centres.  Rich  soil  is  not  neces.sary,  though 
the  ground  should  be  well  broken  up  to  a  fair  depth,  and  .some 
enriching  material  added  if  necessary.  Only  varieties  of 
proved  excellence  should  be  grown,  the  chief  merit  of  outdoor 
Chrysanthemums  being  their  earline.ss  in  blooming,  combined 
with  free  flowering,  decorative  value  for  cutting,  and  display 
throughout  the  aiitumn  to  as  late  a  period  as  pos.siblG. 

PHLOXES. — Phlox  decu,s.sata,  the  hardy  perennial  Phlox, 
is  represented  by  many  excellent  varieties  of  dwarf  and  sturdy 
habit  suitable  for  mixed  beds  and  borders,  or  even  to  grow  in 
beds  which  may  be  filled  with  one  variety  or  colour  only.  In 
the  latter  case  they  are  grown  to  produce  a  decorative  effect, 
which  they  will  do  owing  to  lasting  in  bloom  for  many  weeks 
either  in  wet  or  dry  weather  during  August,  September,  and 
October.  The  border  plants  may  be  re.served  for  cutting  from. 
The  present  month  is  a  suitable  time  to  plant  them,  breaking 
up  the  ground  well,  previously  adding  leaf  soil  and  manure. 
In  the  case  of  large  clump.s,  division  is  necessary  every  three 
years.  Plant  a  foot  to  loin  apart. — E.  D.  S.,  Gravesend. 


Rainfall  at  Borden  Wood,  Liphook,  Hants. — February, 
total  for  the  month,  o.l3in,  falling  on  twenty-six  days;  maxi¬ 
mum  of  1.11  in  on  the  12th.  January,  total  for  the  month, 
d.OTin,  falling  on  twenty-seven  day.s;  maximum  of  l.Slin  on 
the  27th. — E.  Platt. 

Onions.  — The  main  crop  of  Onions  should  now  be  sown  if 
not  already  done.  The  soil  shoidd  be  dry  and  the  drill  may  be 
drawn  early  in  the  day  in  order  to  warm  them.  Sow  more  .seed 
than  usual  to  guard  against  failure,  as  the  soil  is  exceptionally 
wet  and  cold  and  the  .seed  harvest  was  an  indifferent  one. 


***  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  flowers  we  do  not  name. 

REPORT  OF  MEETINGS  (G.  G.,  Ware).— We  should 
be  irleased  to  have  the  notes  you  suggest. 

CLAIM  FOR  DAMAGED  CHRYSANTHEMUM  BLOOMS 
(G.  W.  D.). — Mr.  Bei.sant’s  action  again.st  the  railway  comjiany 
is  reported  in  our  issue  of  August  1,  1901.  He  claimed  £100, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  £60. 

HOW  TO  PICK  MUSHROOMS  (J.  R.  E.).— Some  care  is 
required  (ju.st  as  in  cutting  young  Asparagus  growths),  in  order 
that  the  developed  Mushroom  may  be  severed  or  snapped  off  by 
a  side  jerk,  while  leaving  the  undeveloped  “buttons”  firm  in 
the  matrix.  It  is  vandalism  to  tear  up  whole  iiatches  in  the- 
waj'  you  suggest  is  being  done. 

WATERCRESS  CULTURE  (G.  W.  S.).— There  was  no 
article  on  Watercress  culture  in  any  of  our  is.sues  of  last 
summer,  and  indeed,  except  for  occasional  short  paragraphs 
and  notes  in  answers  to  queries,  the  subject  has  not  been 
very  fully  treated  .since  June  30,  1898,  where,  at  page  539, 
there  is  a  u.seful  article,  with  an  illustration  of  large  Cress 
beds.  This  issue,  unfortunately,  is  out  of  print,  but  we  shall 
reprint  the  article  next  week. 

CUTTING  DOWN  HYPERICUM  CALYCINUM  (S.  P.), 
— It  is  usual  for  this  plant  to  become  rather  untidy  in  the- 
spring,  as,  though  nearly,  it  is  not  quite  evei’green.  Tho 
flowering  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  prejudicially  by  cutting 
down  the  plant  to  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  as  the  sere  con¬ 
dition  of  the  foliage  can  effect  but  little  in  the  way  of  evapora¬ 
tion  and  assimilation  of  matter,  hence  the  young  growths  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  ba.se  of  the  plant'  annually  would  certainly  not 
be  materially  weakened  by  the  cutting  down  of  the  preceding 
year’s  growth  at  this  time  of  year,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  cut-down  appearance  would  not  be  quite  as  objec¬ 
tionable  as  allowing  the  old  stems  and  foliage  to  remain.  We- 
have  not  practised  the  cutting  down  process,  but  have  occa¬ 
sionally  cut  away  some  of  the  most  sere  looking  stems  with 
their  foliage,  and  the  result  has  been  quite  as  strong,  if  not 
stronger,  and  freer  growth  and  flowering  in  the  summer.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  cut  down  the  plant  in  autumn,  a.s  the  old 
foliage  acts  as  a  sort  of  protection  to  the  crowns  during  the 
winter,  and  also  as.similates  some  matter  for  .storing  and 
favouring  the  succeeding  summer’s  growth  and  flowering. 

CROSS-FERTILISING  NARCISSI  (L.  B.  W.).— 1.  The 
flowei-  intended  to  be  fertilised  mu.st  be  deprived  of  its  anthers 
before  the  pollen  is  discharged,  to  prevent  self-fertilisation. 
It  is  performed  before  the  flower  oiiens,  and  therefore  before  any 
foreign  pollen  can  have  reached  the  stigma.  It  usually  suffices, 
in  the  ca.se  of  the  Narcissus,  to  cut  open  the  cup  as  soon  as  the 
perianth  has  sufficiently  developed,  and  cut  off  the  stamens 
near  the  base  with  a  pair  of  small  and  sharp-pointed  scissors 
which  cut  well  at  the  point.  The  flower  thus  emasculated  must 
be  tied  up  securely  in  a  muslin  bag  or  other  material  that 
will  not  allow  pollen  grain  to  pass  through  it.  2.  The  pistil 
is  ready  to  receive  the  pollen  as  soon  as  its  stigma  matures, 
being  fully  developed  and  become  viscid,  the  stigma  having  a 
shining  and  glutinous  appearance.  The  pollen  must  then  be 
applied  carefully  and  abundantly,  covering  the  whole  surface 
of  the  stigma.  As  soon  as  the  pollen  is  applied  to  the  stigma 
the  flower  should  be  tied  up  again,  and  the  bag  should  remain 
a  week,  or  until  the  stigma  has  died  and  all  danger  of  another 
pollination  is  removed.  3.  The  .seed  is  usually  not  ripe  until 
July  or  August,  and  there  .should  not  be  any  attempt  at  remov¬ 
ing  it  until  the  plant  has  died  down,  and  the  cap.sule  is  turn¬ 
ing  yellow ;  but,  of  course,  always  before  bursting  open  and 
the  .seeds  di.spersed.  4.  The  process  of  raising  plants  from  seed 
is  a  slow  one.  Seeds  .shonld  be  sown,  soon  after  being  collected, 
in  pan.s  of  sandy  and  rather  loamy  soil,  covering  them  about 
half  an  inch  deep,  and  placing  in  a  cold  frame,  freely  ventilat¬ 
ing  on  all  favourable  occasions,  or  the  seed  may  be  .sown 
outdoors. 
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Preparation  for  Mangolds, 


The  comparative  failure  last  season  of  such  a  valuable 
crop  as  the  Mangold  leads  us  to  inquire  the  reasons  of  that 
failure.  The  chief  of  these  we  believe  to  have  been  the 
lack  of  due  preparation  of  the  soil.  A  large  portion  of  last 
.season’s  Mangold  crop  was  sown  in  soil  more  like  broken-up 
bricks  than  a  reasonable  seedbed,  and  where  no  immediate 
rain  was  forthcoming  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect 
germination.  This  did  not  take  place  until  heavy  rain  was 
forthcoming,  and  in  the  meantime  the  pi’oper  season  for 
the  Mangold  crop  was  lost. 

On  heavy  soils,  most  suitable  for  Mangolds,  the  season 
of  sowing  is  mid-April ;  on  peaty  soils,  which  are  equally 
suitable,  the  sowing  period  is  somewhat  later,  because  on 
these  low-lying,  peaty  soils  spring  frosts  are  much  more 
frequent,  and  severe  frost  is  fatal  to  the  young  Mangold 
plant.  Therefore  the  farmer  of  strong  soil  should  endeavour 
to  get  his  Mangold  sown  as  early  in  April  as  possible, 
whereas  the  cultivator  of  peaty  land  may  with  profit  defer 
sowing  until  the  middle  of  May.  As  regards  medium  land, 
we  incline  to  early  sowing  rather  than  late,  making  May  1 
the  date  nearest  to  an  .ideal  one. 

We  have  an  impression  that  some  of  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  early  sowing  of  Mangolds  comes  from  the  greater 
certainty  of  germination.  Farmers,  as  a  rule,  sow  their 
Mangold  seed  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  receive 
it  from  the  seed  merchant,  viz.,  a  shell  somewhat  like  a 
rough  nut,  with  one,  two.  or  even  three  seeds  within  it,  or, 
in  some  cases,  none  at  all.  And  if  such  a  thing  is  prevalent 
of  course  a  very  poor  plant  will  result.  First-rate  seeds¬ 
men  will  guarantee  that  their  Mangold  seeds,  or  more  cor¬ 
rectly  speaking  husks,  will  produce  a  germination  of  from 
150  to  175  per  cent.,  which,  of  course,  would  be  absurd  if 
no  shell  contained  more  than  one  seed. 

Now,  hundreds  of  farmers  soak  their  Mangold  seed  in 
water  for  a  day  or  two  before  sowing.  This  is  an  excellent 
plan,  for  it  softens  the  shell  and  enables  the  tiny  seed 
enclosed  to  reach  moisture  and  germinate,  but  a  better  way 
still  is  to  grind,  or,  rather,  gently  crush  these  nuts  or  shells, 
leaving  the  real  Mangold  seeds  free  to  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  soil  as  soon  as  sown.  These  Mangold 
seeds  are  very  much  like  a  Spanish  Chestnut  on  a  small 
scale,  containing,  as  the  Spanish  Chestnut  does,  one  or 
more  seeds.  Few  people,  we  imagine,  Avishing  to  grow 
Spanish  Chestnuts  would  plant  them  with  their  rough  outer 
casing.  We  are  quite  accustomed  to  seeing  Mangolds  come 
up  in  very  close  companionship,  the  reason  being  that  good 
Mangold  seed  contains  two  or  more  germinating  seeds.  If 
the  husks  or  pods  were  broken  up,  and  the  small  contained 
seeds  released,  this  lumping  together  of  unnecessary  plants 
coidd  hardly  occur. 

This  can  be  done,  and  is  constantly  beine  done  by 
farmers.  A  malt  mill  is  very  suitable  for  the  work,  but  any 
mill  which  does  not  grind  finely,  but  simply  crushes  the 
outer  casing,  will  do  all  that  is  required  wdthout  injuring 
the  real  seeds.  We  have  gone  at  some  length  into  this 
question  of  the  Mangold  seed  because  we  think  it  is  tne 
centre  around  Avhich  successful  Mangold  cultivation 
revolves. 

The  acreage  of  Mangold  would  be  lai’gely  increased  if 
farmers  w'ere  more  certain  than  they  are  of  securing  a  crop 
at  all.  The  first  and  most  important  consideration  is  suc¬ 
cessful  germination,  for  without  a  plant  we  cannot  get  a 
crop,  but  a  jmung  plant,  once  obtained,  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  feeding  to  produce  large  Mangolds. 

You  may  purchase  the  best  of  seed,  and  either  crush  or 
steep  it  in  water,  but  you  must  put  it  into  a  fairly  fine 
seedbed  if  you  wish  it  to  germinate  properly.  Last  season 
we  saw  some  seed  costing  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  put  into  a  dry, 
rough  seedbed  early  in  May,  and  the  plants  did  not  show 
above  ground  until  July,  after  which  they  had  no  time  to 


attain  a  useful  size.  The  great  point  about  the  Mafigold 
seedbed  is  thorough  cleaning  by  cultivation  the  previous 
autumn,  but  cultivation  last  autumn  was  almost  impossible. 

The  preparation,  then,  this  season  is  somewhat  belated, 
and  in  many  cases  consists  up  to  the  present  time  in 
nothing  more  than  a  good  ordinary  ploughing  followed  by 
crossing  quite  recently.  Well,  everything  depends  on  the 
cleanly  state  of  the  land,  for  if  it  is  very  foul  it  is  not  fit  to 
sow  with  Mangold,  there  not  being  sufficient  time  now  to 
thoroughly  clean  foul  land  before  mid-April. 

We  must,  therefore,  choose  land  which  is  fairly  clean, 
and  the  next  point  is  the  production  of  a  fine  mould  for 
the  seedbed.  Whether  the  land  be  sti’ong  or  medium,  we 
do  not  believe  in  undue  cultivation  at  this  time  of  year,  for 
the  weather  in  March  is  apt  to  adopt  suddenly  such  a 
droughty  nature  that  continuous  movement  of  the  soil  may 
soon  result  in  a  loss  of  the  moisture  so  necessary  for  the 
germination  of  seed. 

If,  therefore,  the  land  be  fairly  clean,  has  been  ploughed 
dowm  early,  and  cross  cut  recentlv  under  favourable  condi¬ 
tions,  we  should  be  inclined  to  leave  it  in  its  cross  cut 
condition,  especially  if  the  weather  remained  of  a  change¬ 
able  and  uncertain  nature.  If  the  Aveather  becomes  dry 
Ave  Avould  ridge  the  land  out  the  same  way  as  originally 
ploughed  and  leave  it  in  this  ridged  condition  until  near 
sowing  time,  Avhen  Ave  would  put  the  spit  muck  in  the 
furrows  and  roll  the  ridges  down  immediately.  All  would 
then  be  ready  for  splitting  the  ridges  and  drilling  at  the 
first  favourable  opportunity,  which  wmuld  usually  mean 
immediately  after  a  moderate  rain. 

On  some  heavy  soils  Mangolds  are  drilled  on  the  flat. 
The  land  is  worked  into  condition  in  February,  and  left  to 
get  the  surface  as  melloAv  as  possible  through  w^eather 
influences.  Then  nothing  remains  but  the  drilling.  This 
sounds  easy  and  cheap,  and  on  these  difficult  soils  it  is 
often  the  only  possible  Avay,  but  there  is  never  the  same 
prospect  of  a  bumper  crop  as  when  the  land  has  been 
ridged  and  split  over  an  ample  dressing  of  manure. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Once  again  during  this  dismal  season  we  have  to  speak  of 
disappointments.  A  few  daj’s  ago  the  land  was  almost  in  con¬ 
dition  for  drilling  ;  since  then  Ave  have  had  alternate  snow,  frost, 
rain,  and  thaw,  until  everything  is  almost  as  bad  as  ever.  Mean- 
wliile,  the  important  sowing  period  is  rapidly  approaching,  and 
the  land  is  quite  unprepared.  A  neighouring  farm  is  changing 
hands,  and  we  notice  large  quantities  of  toAvn  manure  arriving 
at  the  local  station  to  the  order  of  the  iieAA'  tenant,  who  is 
apparently  bent  on  a  large  acreage  of  Potatoes.  The  carting 
two  miles  from  the  station  of  several  hundreds  of  tons  of 
manure  is  no  light  task,  but  it  is  being  done  noAv  whilst  land 
work  is  best  left  alone,  so  there  may  be  a  double  benefit.  We 
AA'ant  more  farmers  like  this  one,  Avho  do  more  to  keep  people  on 
the  land  than  all  the  legislators  Ave  have  ever  trained. 

The  Avaggons  Avhich  bring  the  manure  are,  as  soon  as 
emptied,  filled  Avith  Potatoes  to  feed  the  people  in  the  toAvns 
Avhich  supply  the  manure.  This  jnust  be  good  for  both  toAA'u 
and  country,  and  certainly  for  the  raihvay  companies.  Me 
have  several  times  spoken  of  the  successful  lambing  season, 
but  Ave  are  sorry  to  have  to  record  an  exception.  A  near 
neighbour  and  good  farmer  is  having  a  sad  loss,  thirteen  eAves 
having  succumbed  very  rapidly.  Expert  advice  blames  the 
bad  AA'eather  and  heavy  lair  in  the  Turnip  fold.  This  may  be 
correct,  but  if  the  eAves  have  suffered  from  the  bad  lair  they 
have  probably  suffered  quite  as  much  from  a  plethora  of  roots. 
The  old  story,  overfeeding!  You  cannot  have  breeding  stock 
ahvays  in  shoAv  condition  and  keep  it  healthy. 

Turnips  are  becoming  rather  scarce  for  the  time  of  year, 
and  a  good  many  .sheeii  are  being  put  on  the  market.  So  far 
they  have  been  sent  in  the  avooI,  but  clipping  Avould  soon  com¬ 
mence  if  the  AA'eather  Avoidd  alloAv.  M’^e  may  here  call  attention 
to  tlie  great  advantage  gained  by  using  a  clipping^  machine. 
They  are  rather  expensive,  but  can  be  made  to  earn  7s.  Gd.  per 
day  over  and  above  the  Avages  of  the  operator.  They  are  easily 
managed,  and  if  carefully  cleaned  and  put  aAvay  after  the 
season  there  is  very  little  Avear  and  tear.  As  expert  clippers 
are  uoaa'  scarce,  AA'e  often  see  sheep  sent  to  market  in  such  a 
raggy  state  as  to  take  shillings  off  their  value.  A  machine  AA'ill 
preVent  all  that. 


Agricultural  Correspondents. 

FolloAving  our  notes  in  last  Aveek’s  issue,  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  inform  us  that  agricultural  corre¬ 
spondents  are  noAV  appointed. 


March  17,  1901. 
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All  Seeds  sent  Carriafe  Paid  on  recsipt  of  remittance* 


The  following  mixtures  are  composecl  of  Pure  Giass  Seeds 
only,  of  highest  ciuality,  thoroughly  cleaned  and  guaranteed 
growth.  Ihey  cannot  fail  to  give  the  greatest  taiisfaction. 

The  Seed  is  sold  by  weight,  which  is  the  only  ccrrect  nutlu  d 
of  estimating  quantity  needed  fora  given  space. 

BARR’S  “THAMES  EMBANKMENT  ’  MIX¬ 
TURE  OF  EVERGREEN  GRASSES  for 
Parks,  Golf  Links,  Ccicket  Grounds,  &c  , 
and  specially  suitable  for  Town  Gardens 
Per  lb.,  1/3  ;  per  lOlb.,  12;- ;  per  201b.,  23/  . 
BARR’S  “STANDARD  ’  MIXTURE  OF  EVER 
GREEN  GRASSES  for  Garden  Lawns,  Golf 
Links,  Cricket  Grounds,  &c. 

Per  lb.,  1/6;  per  101b.,  14/- ;  per  20lb.,  2S/-. 
BARR'S  NEW  MIXTURE  OF  DWARF  EVER' 
GREEN  GRASSES,  for  producing  an  Extra 
Fine  Smooth  Lawn.— A  .Special  mixture  of  the 
linest-leaved  and  dwarfest  growing  perennial  Grasse.s 
producing  an  extra  fine  velvety  turf,  and  saving  labour 
in  not  requiring  frequent  nijwing.  Per  lb  2  -  •  per 
lOib.,  19/6;  per  201b.,  38/-.  . 

BARR’S  SPECIAL  LAWN  MANURE 

A  valuable  manure  for  all  Grass  lands.  Per  cwt.  20/-  • 
i  cwt.,  12/6  ;  2Slb.,  7/6.  Sample  Tins,  I/,  each. 

For  Hints  on  Malang  and  the  Management  cf  Lauiw,  see 

BARR'S  LAWN  GRASS  CIRCULAR, 

Free  on  application. 

^  SSOIKTS, 

11, 12,  &  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London 


GRAPE  VINES 

Extra  Strong  Fruiting  and  Planting  Canes  in  all 
Leading  Varieties. 

DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


BLACKJMORE  &  LANGDON’S  BEGONIAS. 

Awarded  5  Gold  Medals,  1903.  List  Free.  Seed, 
<louble,  2'6  and  5/-  per  packet;  single,  1/-,  2/6  and  5/-.- 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath. 


IAXTONS’  NOVELTIES  IN  VEGETABLE 

-i  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS..  —  New  fully  Illustrated 
Catalogue  Gratis. 

LtXION  BROTHERS,  BEDFORD. 


Begonias  a  speciality.— Large,  erect- 

flowc-ring  Singles,  12  for  2/3  ;  100,  12/-.  Doubles  same 
price  for  ca>h.  List  free.  — J.  WELLS,  Begonia  Nursery, 
Hyarsb.  Mailing,  Kent. 


OAK  SHRUB-TUBS  and  WATER-BUTTS; 

IRON  TANKS  and  PUMP.S. — Half-tubs  from  1/ 
each;  244  gal.  Vats,  20/-  each;  378  gal.,  26/-.— DAVID 
ROBERTS  &  SON,  Cooperage,  'Tottenham,  London. 


Garden  nettings,  shadings, 

Tiff.iny,  Scrims.— RIGBV,  WAINWRIGHT  &  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Neptune  Works,  Manchester.  Samples  on 
application. 

BENTLEY’S  VINE  BORDER  COMPOUND, 

For  making  new  and  renovating  old  borders.  I'sed 
by  most  leading  growers,  and  pronounced  unequalled. 

.lOSEPH  BENTLEY,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Works,  Barrow-on- 
Humber. 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  Prepared 

for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
IlorHeulture  ;  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benedted  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted." 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST.  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Ltd.,  I.eeds. 

No.  12?8  — VoL.  XLVIII.,  Third  Series. 


PLANT  A  T  ONCE 

rCLIBRIUlSN 


ORNAMENTAL 


TREES  &  SHRUBS 

Love  LY  effects  may  be  obtained  by  plant- 
intf  a  selection  of  the  better  varieties  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  The  collections  enume¬ 
rated  below  enable  planters  to  do  this.  We 
invite  inspection  of  our  stock. 

AUK  FOR  OKR  SEI.EC  I TOX  OSl.V. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  of 

DECIDUOUS  &  FLOWERING  TREES 


12  Fine  distinct  kinds . 12/- 

50  Fine  Trees,  in  26  distinct  sorts  ..  40  - 

6  Lovely  and  distinct  Weeping  Trees  9/- 
9  Lovely  and  dis.inct  Weeping  Trees  12/6 


Larger. 
18/- 
;  fi 

15/- 

18,6 


SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  of 

ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS. 


6  Fretty  and  distinct  Evergreen  .Shrubs,  in 

4  .'6.  6,  -,  9/ 

12  prettv  and  di.stinct  Evergreen  .'•linibs,  in 

9/-.  12/-,  18/ 

50  Pretty  and  diilinct  Evergreen  Shrubs,  in 

42/-.  (3/-,  84/-, 

6  di.stinct  and  L  vely  Deciduous  Flowering 
in  6  sorts,  3/-,  6/-.  9- 

12  Distinct  and  Lovely  Deciduous  Flowering 
in  12  sorts,  ’  C/-,  9/-,  1 '/•.  1' 

50  Distinct  and  Lovely  Deciduous  Flowering 
in  2.6  or  5  sorts,  21/-  3'/6,  42/- 

100  Flowering  Deciduous  Shiubs.  in  25  to  5  ' 

42/-.  C3/-,  84/-, 


0  sorts, 
,  or  1:/- 
12  sorls, 
-.  or  24  - 
i5  sorts, 
or  160/- 
fiihruhs, 
or  12,  - 
Shrntis, 
-.  .r  21- 
Sh  ut>s, 
-,  or  63  - 
sorts, 
or  1'  0/- 


y  The  following  special  Collections  are  also  a  feature 
with  us, 

DWARF  CONIFERS 

For  BOXES  or  WINTER  BEDDING. 

12  fine  varieties  . .  ..  4  -,  6, -,  9/-,  and  12/- 

10 j  in  four  varieties,  for  Bedding, 

30;-,  40  -,  7  /-.  and  90  '- 


AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

12  Distinct  snits 

1 ,0  in  fine  varie'y 

..  6/-,  9,'-.  and  12'. 
40  •  to  50/- 

HARDY 

HEATHS. 

12  fine  varieties  . . 

100  i  1  vari,  tv 

CHOICE 

NAMED  RHDDDDENDRDNS. 

Collections,  including  the  best  Scarlet,  White, 
Pink,  and  Crimson  varieties  well  set  with  buds, 

30,  -  to  42-  per  dnz. 
Without  buds  ..  ..  ..  IS  - to  24  -  per  doz. 

HARDY  CLEMATIS. 

12  fine  varieties .  10 '6  to  15,'- 


IVIES. 


Collection  A,  6  in  6  nrett  .  distinct  sorts  4/6  and  7/6 
,,  B,  12  ill  12  preti  y,  di3'.,inet  sorts 

9  -,  12  6,  and  15/- 

,,  C,  24  in  24  prettv,  distinct  soils 

18/- and  31  6 

,,  D,  12  beautiful  so  Is,  consisting 
of  5  br  nze,  5  silver,  aud  2 
golden  varieties  ..  ..  12/- and  IS  • 

,,  E,  5  beau  ifnl  bronze  v  ij  ieties  4  -  and  7  6.  | 

.,  F,  n  chami'iig  sil  ver  variel  ies. .  5  -  aud  7, 6 

,,  G,  5  pretty,  small,  greea-Ieaved 

varieties..  ..  ..  ..3'dand7  6 


For  Complete  List  of  all  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Hardy  Climbers,  &c.,  see  our 

TREEand  SHRUB  LIST, 

Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


Joui[ir(iI  fif  ^ortii[ulttti[A 


THCRSDAY,  MARCH  17,  1904. 


Shrubberies, 


E  it  in  the  Linhwaya  or  in  the 
by-ways  of  picturesque  garden¬ 
ing,  our  subject  plays  a  promi¬ 
nent  part;  but  whether  on  the 
larger  or  the  smaller  scale, 
signs  of  gross  neglect  or  wrong 
treatment  are  so  frequently  seen, 
as  well  as  the  unfortunate  results  of 
primary  mistakes  in  the  formation  and 
planting  of  shrubberies,  that  it  is  a  matter  for 
surprise  such  should  be  tolerated,  especially  in 
places  where  other  phases  of  gardening  are 
shown  to  be  carried  out  and  on  with  such 
commendable  skill.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  this  of  all  others  is  a  branch  of  gardening 
in  which  mistakes  are  easier  realised  than 
anticipated  ;  yet  that  should  be  the  greater 
reason  for  those  whose  prerogative  it  is  to 
plan  this  kind  of  work,  to  make  it  a  special 
stud)'. 

lu  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
clear  object  iu  view,  for  there  are  shrubberies 
and  shrubberies.  For  instance,  the  shrubbery 
(aud  walk,  of  course)  may  iu  the  one  case  form 
the  connecting  link  between  the  flower  garden 
and  the  kitchen  garden  ;  iu  another  be  a 
feature  of,  or  give  character  to,  certain  parts 
of  the  pleasure  ground ;  whilst  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  the  residence  the  massing  of 
shrubs  for  shelter,  ornament,  or  to  screen 
unpicturesque  surroundings,  is  often  a  matter 
of  necessity. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  late  iu  the  season  to 
talk  of  planting  in  connection  with  this,  but 
all  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question  must  be 
roughly  outlined  in  order  to  introduce  other 
matters  for  which  the  present  time  ls  oppor¬ 
tune  ;  nevertheless,  well  rooted  aud  frequently 
transplanted  evergreen  shrubs  aud  couiferaa 
may  he  safely  removed  until  well  iuto  April. 
Bad  design,  as  well  as  had  planting  iu  the  way 
of  dotting,  dribbliug,  aud  mixing,  are  not  only 


Readers  are  requested  to  semi  notices  of  Qardaninc 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  latereat, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Bublication,  officially  to  ‘‘  THE  EDITOR,’*  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  aud  to  uo  other  person  cuid  to  no  etber 
I  addressL 
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tlie  sins  of  former  planters  for  which  we  have  to  suffer,  but 
sins  which  some  of  to-day  seem  to  have  inherited  and  intend 
to  perpetuate.  It  is  rarely  seen  what  art  is  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  graceful  outline  and  tasteful  planting,  but  fre¬ 
quently  in  evidence  what  error  is  able  to  achieve  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  it. 

One  of  the  happiest  expositions  we  ever  saw  was  in  a 
comparatively  small  place,  and  after  an  hour’s  walk  under 
the  guidance  of  an  old  gardener  we  could  not  but  express 
our  admiration  to  him  in  saying  that  art  had  done  wonders. 

'■  Hart!  ”  he  said.  “You  may  well  zay  that,  zurr.  It’s  the 
hartfullest  bit  o’  laying  out  ever  I  zeed.  Why,  you’d  think 
th’  place  was  ten  times  as  big.”  Without  going  further,  for 
every  situation  has  its  inherent  possibilities  to  be  stuclied, 
and  no  two  places  are  alike,  we  trust  the  above  is  an  apt 
illustration  of  what  can  be  done  in  one  direction. 

As  an  object  lesson  we  again  hark  back  to  the  long  ago, 
and  select  a  broad  shrubbery,  some  half-mile  long,  with  a 
good  depth  of  background  on  either  side,  in  which  timber 
trees  were  the  piece  de  resistance,  the  filling  in  being  done 
with  the  usual  complement  cf  coniferte,  evergreen  and 
flowering  shrubs  planted  well  up  to  the  verge. 

This  shrubbery,  which  was  the  chief  approach  to  the 
gardens  from  the  mansion,  we  will,  for  our  purpose,  strip 
to  the  bone,  and  reclothe  the  skeleton  in  rational  dress. 
With  the  general  outline  there  was  but  little  fault  to  find, 
as  bold  and  graceful  curves  relieved  any  monotony  or  stiff¬ 
ness  which  might  otherwise  have  obtained.  The  first 
consideration  is  that  planters  never  seem  to  look  far  enough 
into  the  future,  forgetting  that  “  mighty  Oaks  from  little 
aconis  spring.” 

In  this  case  fine  coniferje  had  in  various  places  been 
planted  so  close  to  the  verge  as  to  annually  enci’oach  on 
the  walk,  and  the  question  of  further  mutilation  with  the 
lopping  shears,  or  entire  removal,  was  the  question  of  the 
hour.  We  would  like  to  see  these  beautiful  trees  not 
only  planted  to  avoid  such  contingencies,  but  grouped 
instead  of  indiscriminately  dotted  over  the  whole  area, 
and  in  grouping  each  variety  kept  to  itself.  For  instance, 
Ficea  nobilis  to  itself,  in  groups  of  three  or  six,  according 
to  space ;  and  so  on  with  P.  Nordmanniana,  P.  grandis, 
the  various  Abies  and  Cupressus,  and  others  of  that  ilk  ; 
this,  of  course,  on  the  larger  scale. 

Insistence  diould  br  placed  ou  the  planter  making 
provision  for  eventual  thinning,  which,  if  not  required  for 
many  years,  is  a  possible  contingency  not  to  be  lost  sight 
cf.  If  a  group,  say,  of  s'x.  is  planted  to  form  a  triangle, 
three  in  the  background,  then  two,  and  one  tree  at  the 
apex,  it  will  be  readily  seen  how  easily  the  three  inner 
trees  can  be  removed  when  necessity  arises,  and  three  left 
permanent — the  three  which  form  the  points  of  the  triangle. 
We  do  not  lay  down  this  or  any  rule  empirically,  merely 
wishing  the  planter  to  mend  his  ways,  that  future  prospects 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  present  effect. 

We  are  aware  that  all  this  requires  a  keen  eye  for  the 
prospective,  a  clear  head  to  plan,  and  an  able  hand  to 
execute  it ;  but  the  subject  is  wholly  worthy  of  it,  and  that 
few  will  deny.  As  wdth  the  trees,  so  wdth  the  shrubs,  and 
more  also,  for  with  the  former  the  sin  of  dotting  may  not 
be  so  much  in  evidence,  and  to  some  extent  disappear  wdth 
time  and  growth.  Not  so  wdth  the  shrubs ;  the  eternal 
dotting  and  mixing  is  a  perennial  disgrace  wm  would  fain 
wipe  off  our  landscapes. 

In  grouping,  say  evergreens,  let  a  dozen  Aucubas,  twenty 
Laurels,  half  a  dozen  scarlet  Rhododendrons,  half  a  dozen 
white  ones,  the  same  of  golden  Hollies,  or  silver  Hollies, 
or  a  score  of  sulphur  coloured  Azalea,  mollis,  and  so  on 
down  the  wdiole  gamut  of  flowering  shrubs,  foliaged  shrubs, 
or  w  hat  not,  occimv  each  its  own  position ;  and  we  beseech 
you  to  only  approach  the  verge  in  places  ;  let  deep,  open 
bays  be  left,  of  which  more  anon. 

The  above  forms  the  groundwork  of  our  ideal,  an  ideal 
so  high,  perhaps,  as  to  be  not  wholly  attainable  ;  but  wm 
must  have  one,  and  all  designers  and  planters  should  have 
one  too,  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  and  those  w’ho  aim 
highest  will  nem'est  reach  their  goal.  We  have  now,  as 
delineated  in  this  sketch,  an  undulating  front  line  formed 
by  the  groups  of  shrubs,  care  being  taken  that  none  of  these 
groups,  seen  longitudinally  as  we  travel  the  walk,  obstruct 
the  view. 

To  this  end  the  bulk  of  the  groups,  but  not  necessarily 
all.  should  consist  of  things  siifficiently  low*  habited  to 
prevent  that,  for  clipping  and  trimming  is  an  abomination 


not  to  be  tolerated.  To  more  clearly  explain  what  is 
meant  by  the  undulating  margin,  its  formation  should 
leave  open  bays  of  from  10ft,  20ft,  or  even  30ft  in  depth, 
as  the  case  may  be,  wdth  the  object  still  before  us.  That 
object  is  the  introduction  of  bulbs  in  masses,  or  other 
hardy  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose.  But  still  no  mixing, 
w*e  pray  you.  The  one  bay  may  be  planted  with  Narcissus 
Barri  conspicuus,  another  w*ith  N.  incomparabilis  Sir 
Watkin,  N.  princeps,  and  so  on ;  whilst  Crocuses,  Bluebells, 
Snowdrops,  Winter  Aconites,  May-flowering  Tulips,  and 
sirnilar  things  commend  themselves  for  consideration. 

One  thing  above  all  others  is  delightful  for  the  shrubbery 
w’hen  grown  en  masse,  that  is,  Solomon’s  Seal ;  and  Lily 
of  the  Valley  under  the  shade  of  trees  will  not  be  forgotten. 
Hypericums,  Megaseas,  Veronicas,  and  Tritomas  are  merely 
suggestive  of  plants  to  be  used  ;  but  w*e  have  here,  in  this 
phase  of  the  question,  the  desirability  of  studying  each 
position  and  the  suitability  of  plants  to  it.  Our  ideal 
shrubbery  afi’ords  ample  variety  in  that  respect.  In  damp, 
shady  spots  Osmunda  regalis  or  Struthiopteris  germanica 
w*ill  be  quite  at  home,  w*hilst  drier  situations,  still  shady, 
may  suit  the  Lady  Fern  or  the  Male  Fern. 

In  sunny  sjDots  w*ith  a  w’et  bottom  (this  might  be  ex¬ 
cavated  for  the  purpose)  Iris  Ksempferi  will  be  happy,  and 
its  cousin  german,  I.  germanica.  will  thoroirghly  enjoy  a 
sun-baked,  arid  situation.  FaiTher  in  the  background  space 
might  possibly  be  found  for  the  Giant  Knotw-eeds  (Poly¬ 
gonum)  or  Bamboos,  all  of  which  we  again  dare  venture 
to  caution  planters  against  mixing,  even  wdth  lids  ;  con¬ 
fine  the  one  variety  to  the  one  place.  Can  our  readers 
now  imagine  what  our  ideal  shrubbery  is  like,  although 
so  imperfectly  sketched  1  If  so,  they  will  scarcely  assert 
that  imagination  is  a  vain  thing. 

Unfortunately  it  is  more  often  a  question  of  what  one  has 
than  wNat  they  would  have,  although  “  where  there’s  a 
w*ill  there’s  a  w*ay  ”  is  as  applicable  here  as  anywhere  else. 
We  grant  you  that  those  who  pay  the  piper  should  call 
the  tune,  but  there  are  a  dozen  w*ays  in  this  direction  in 
which  “the  piper”  can  introduce  grace  notes  sufficiently 
strong,  if  only  in  a  minor  key,  to  bring  things  somewhat 
nearer  concert  pitch.  In  old  shrubberies  w*here  bare-legged 
Laurels  and  similar  evergreens  can  be  drastically  dealt  with, 
this  is  the  time  to  do  it.  We  advise  the  bare-legged  ones 
to  be  cut  to  the  ground  instead  of  headed  off  breast  high, 
in  w*hich  operation  there  is  no  satisfaction,  and  twelve 
months  will  prove  it. 

To  avoid  wholesale  bareness  half  the  plants  might  be 
,  cut  down  at  once,  the  remainder  deferred  till  next  season, 
the  best  plan  of  doing  this  being  to  cut  down  bold  patches 
and  leave  intervening  groups.  “  Poverty  sharpens  the 
scythe  of  Time,’’  and  poverty  and  neglect  are  nowhere 
more  frequently  seen  than  in  the  shrubbery.  Even  a 
common  Laurel,  common  as  it  is,  can  be  starved  to  death, 
so  we  advise  the  cut  down  portion  to  receive  a  good  top- 
dressing  of  decayed  manure  and  rough  leaf-mould,  if 
obtainable,  without  delay. 

The  claims  of  space  are  ever  at  war  with  inclination, 
and  regretfully  we  conclude  Avhile  there  is  much  to  say. 
It  Avas  the  intention  to  dissert  on  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  shrubberies,  and  treat  of  various  positions,  but  that 
must  be  shelved  in  saying  that  the  principle  laid  down 
applies  to  all  if  seasoned  with  common  sense,  for  the  sub¬ 
ject,  like  most  garden  subjects,  is  an  elastic  one,  and  in 
closing  may  Ave  repeat  a  very  important  one? — K.,  Dublin. 


The  Physiology  of  Yeast. 

Yeast,  as  eA'erybody  Avith  a  knoAvledge  of  elementary  botany 
understands,  is  a  microscopic  unicellular  plant  AA’hich  increases 
Avith  great  rapidity  by  a  process  of  budding  AA’hen  introduced 
to  a  fluid  containing  saccharine  and  other  food  materials.  Prof. 
S.  H.  Vines,  president  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  at  the  meeting  of 
that  body  I’ecently,  delivered  an  address  on  “  Researches 
in  the  Physiology'  of  Yeast,”  in  the  course  of  AAhich  he 
sought  to  shoAv  that  the  Yeast  cells  may  have  a  number  cf 
enzymes  or  ferments  that  have  not  hitherto  been  notetl,  and 
Avhose  purpose  is  to  act  definitely  Avithin  certain  limits  in  the 
process  of  food  elaboration.  Thus  one  enzyme  converted  albu¬ 
minoids  to  proteids  ;  another  broke  doAvn  the  proteids  to  different 
sugar  forms,  each  enzyme  doing  only  a  limited  share,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  A*arious  stages  of  digestion  are  carrieel  on  in 
the  animal  body.  The  tests  he  had  made  seemed  to  confirm  his 
theory. 
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Some  Early  Caterpillars. 

About  this  time  of  the  year  a  gardener  is  likely  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  caterpillars,  while  he  is  engaged  in  turning 
oyer  the  soil,  or  cutting  off  branches  and  twigs.  Some  cater¬ 
pillar  appears  which  has  been  feeding  upon  the  roots  and  crowns 
of  plants,  or  there  is  one  burrowing  along  the  pith.  This  meet¬ 
ing  is  seldom  agreeable  to  either  party.  It  reminds  the  gardener 
of  insects  which  have  given  him  far  too  much  annoyance  in  the 
past,  and  the  caterpillar’s  career  is  probably  cut  short. 

The  subterranean  caterpillars,  living  from  autumn  to  spring 
or  summer,  doubtless  vary  in  habit,  but  most  of  them  eat 
sparingly  during  the  winter.  Those  living  through  that  season 
in  the  wood  of  trees,  whether  it  be  branch  or  solid  tree  trunk, 
seem  inclined  to  be  torpid,  feeling  the  influence  of  the  lower  tem¬ 
perature.  Some,  indeed,  contrive  a  winter  nest,  the  too  common 
cateiq^illar  of  the  goat  inoth  does  so,  which  is  lined  for  warmth. 
Frequently,  I  have  split  open  Currant  twigs,  where  the  Currant 
clearwing  caterpillar  makes  its  burrows.  Though  the  insect  is 
small,  it  takes  two  years  to  complete  its  history,  and  this  fact 
renders  it  highly  probable  it  does  not  eat  during  the  colder 
months. 

Just  now,  however,  we  are  not  going  to  refer  any  more  to  the 
hidden  caterpillars  of  winter,  in  wood  or  earth,  that  are  becoming 
more  active  on  the  approach  of  spring,  but  notice  a  few  of  the 
hybernating  species  which  have  braved  the  cold  months  exposed 
to  the  air,  or  with  only  slight  shelter.  These  are  more  sizeable 
than  other  early  caterpillars  which  are  beginning  to  appear  upon 
twigs  and  leaves,  which  have  only  recently  emerged  from  the  egg. 

To  these  the  rough  winds  and  .sharp  frosts  which  March  often 
brings  are  far  from  favourable.  Eggs  may  be  retarded  in  hatch¬ 
ing,  but  neither  cold  nor  moisture  acts  upon  them  injuriously. 
Cold  does  not  hurt  the  bulk  of  hybernating  caterpillars,  some 
will  even  get  so  congealed  that  the.y  will  chink  in  a  box,  if 
shaken,  like  little  stones,  yet  revive  afterwards.  Much  moisture, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  against  them,  causing  disease  that  is  fatal. 

Therefore,  it  is  evident  the  heavy  rains  of  the  past  autumn 
and  winter  must  have  had  the  effect  of  thinning  their  numbers 
notably.  Those  particularly  reposing  on  or  near  the  ground  must 
have  often  been  drowned  by  the  downpour,  others  may  have  fared 
better  that  are  sheltered  in  a  cocoon,  or  rest  upon  the  under 
side  of  a  branch.  Yet  a  strong  cocoon  may  fail  to  resist  damp. 
The  social  winter  nest  of  the  brown-tail  moth  is  formed  of  tough 
material,  but  the  broods  sometimes  perish  during  the  winter,  and 
it  has  been  .scarce  of  late,  much  to  the  benefit  of  our  fruit  trees. 

Its  common  relative,  the  gold  tail,  lives  solitary,  the  cater¬ 
pillar  spinning  a  double  cocoon  on  Hawthorn,  occasionally  on 
other  shrubs,  and  comes  forth  in  April  to  feed  up.  One  of  our 
friends,  whoi  is  somewhat  interested  in  caterpillar  life,  has  asked 
whether,  on  the  whole,  those  furnished  with  a  coating  of  hair  are 
better  able  to  resist  the  weather  than  their  naked  brethren. 
Probably  the  hairs  afford  protection  from  the  cold.  This  is 
certain,  that  the  tiger  moths  have  caterpillars  densely  clothed, 
which  live  through  the  winter  at  least.  So  do  the  rather  hairy 
footman  caterpillars,  but  not  the  also  hairy  ermines.  As  to  rain, 
one  doubts  whether  the  hairs  are  a  benefit ;  the  moisture  may 
come  through  to  the  skin,  and  a  caterpillar  cannot  shake  itself 
dry. 

'During  the  fir,st  mild  days  of  .spring,  the  caterpillar  of  the 
great  tiger  (Arctiacaia)  occurs  upon  various  low  plants  in  gardens, 
rolling  into  a  ball  if  alarmed  ;  later,  it  is  now  and  then-  seen  upon 
shrubs,  yet  is  partial  to  the  Hollyhock.  By  rolling  suddenly  into 
a  hairy  ball  it  eludes  some  enemies.  It  is  notable  that  this  hairy 
covering  is  changed  by  the  caterpillar  eight  or  nine  times  during 
its  life.  The  moth  is  stated  to  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs,  about 
600.  This  suggests  that  many  caterpillars  die  immature,  or  the 
moth  would  bei  more  abundant. 

Not  in  gardens  with  well-trimmed  lawns,  but  where  the  grass 
grows  freely  along  lanes  and  by-paths,  the  drinker  caterpillar 
comes  from  his  winter  sleep  to  feed  on  the  new  blades.  He  has 
his  name  from  his  partiality  for  sipping  now  and  then  a  drop  of 
morning  dew.  We  call  him  handsome,  for  he  is  garbed  in  blue- 
grey,  orange,  black,  and  white ;  when  adult,  he  spins  a  shuttle¬ 
shaped  cocoon  of  leathery  texture,  fixed  to  a  stem,  and  flies 
forth  a  week  or  two  after  midsummer. 

Better  known,  and  of  less  size,  yet  able  to  be  mischievous,  is 
the  Gooseberry  caterpillar,  or  magpie  (Abraxas  grossularia) 
new  seeking  out  the  buds  of  that  shrub,  also  visiting  the  Black 
Currant,  and  occa.sionally  the  red  variety.  You  may  go  into  a 
cottage  garden  and  find  some  in  winter  reposing  on  the  branches, 
perhaps  slightly  protected  by  a  leaf.  Caterpillars,  like  most 
Greatures,  know  where  they  are  well  treated.  There  are  places 
where  they  have  to  look  out  for  their  lives,  and  hide  during  the 
cold  season  amongst  stones,  in  cracks  of  walls,  or  in  Box  edging 
and  other  low  plants.  Even  then  they  may  have  a  poor  chance 
of  escaping  in  spring,  for  skilled  gardeners  spray  the  shrubs 
diligently,  just  about  the  time  the  caterpillars  are  making  them¬ 
selves  visible.  One  important  way  of  keeping  the  species  down 
is  to  remove  during  the  summer  any  of  the  conspicuous  black 
and  yellow  piipie  that  can  be  found. 


We  have  examples  of  hardy  caterpillars  amongst  those  pro- 
clucing  the  thorn  moths.  Some  of  these  rest  exposed,  either  flat 
or  halt  benC  upon  twigs  all  through  the  winter.  Some  feed  on 
^ircii,  -^hj  Lilac,  or  occasionally  on  the  Rose  early  in  the  spring, 
^eing  about  half-grown  then,  brown,  or  greyish,  and  humped, 
they  may  easily  be  mistakenj  for  portions  of  twig.  Familiar  to 
us  in  March  or  April  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  angleshades  moth 
(Rhlogophord,  meticulosa)  which  has  nibbled  Chickweed  or 
Groundsel  through  the  winter,  and  is  now  seeking  leaves  of  the 
Rrimrose,  Chrysanthemum,  and  other  garden  plants.  It  is 
velvety,  greenish,  or  light  brown,  always  sprinkled  with  white. 

Another  caterpillar  that  is  active  ea'rly  in  the  season  of  growth 
IS  the  gothic  (Nsenia  typica),  a  dull  brown  caterpillar  striped, 
having  a  small,  glossy  head;  it  feeds  ravenously  on  herbaceous 
plants,  but  never  ascends  trees. 

When  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  bare  of  leaves,  the  egg  patches 
of  the  vapoiirer  moth  (Orgyia  antiqua)  are  plainly  visible,  being 
laid  by  the  parent  outside  her  cocoon  of  hair  and  silk.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  anything  venerable  about  this  insect,  to 
explain  the  Latin  name,  but  the  undulating  flight  of  the  moth 
accounts  for  the  English  one.  The  caterpillars  have  tufts  of 
yellow  and  black  hairs',  two  of  them  pointing  over  the  head. 
Part  of  the  brood  come  out  at  the  opening  of  the  buds,  others 
emerge  in  succession,  some  not  hatching  till  new  moths. 

Early  moths  sometimes,  though  not  always,  produce  early 
caterpillars. _  It  is  so  in  this  geiims  Hybernia,  which  contains 
several  species  of  great  abundance.  One  of  these  has  a  handsome 
caterpillar.  This  is  the  mottled  umber,  very  aptly  called 
H.  defoliaria.  They  grow  slowly  at  first,  but  soon  get  large  enough 
to  make  a  display  in  copses  and  shrubberies,  where  they  are  not 
disturbed.  It  is  funny  to  see  them  dangling  by  hundreds  in  the 
spring  breeze,  the  threads,  possibly,  2ft  long,  but  they  do  not 
drop,  being  able,  as  a  rule,  to  wind  themselves  up  again. 

Where  the  winter  moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata)  has  escaped 
the  perils  of  its  mature  life,  it  lays  patches  of  eggs  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  in  crevices  of  the  bark ;  these  are  green,  but  turn 
brown.  Not  without  risk  the  tiny,  newly-hatched  caterpillars 
travel  to  the  nearest  buds  towards  the  end'cf  March,  and  within 
them,  till  expanding,  they  lie  hidden.  Afterwards  they  feed 
exposed,  drawing  the  leaves  together  in  the  well-known  style. 
Early  in  April  the  stumpy,  reddish  caterpillar  of  the  green  pug 
(Eupithecia  togata)  is  attacking  the  flowers  of  Apple  and  Pear, 
joining  with  the  abundant  Apple  weevil  in  distorting  the  bloom, 
and  causing  it  to  drop.  Yet  we  slaughter  the  little  birds  which 
destroy  these  pests. — Entomologist. 


Novelties  and  Rarities. 


Impatiens  Oliver!  (Kirk,  1903,  British  Central  Africa)  may 
now  be  seen  in  flower  at  one  end  of  the  central  gtage  of  the 
Begonia  house,  Kew.  The  species,  new  to  cultivation,  bears 
the  Balsam  character  (the  latter  belonging  to  the  same  genus), 
with  succulent,  upright  stems,  lanceolate  leaves,  with  minutely 
serrated  edges,  borne  in  whorls  of  about  seven.  The  serrations 
form  tiny  glands  that  give  off  a  viscid  fluid.  The  rounded  corollas 
of  the  flowers  are  l^in  wide  and  coloured  deep  Apple-blossom 
pink — very  beautiful.  Only  a  few  fl.owers  are  open  at  one  time, 
but  they  are  very  attractive.  One  of  the  sepals  forms  a  long  spur. 

PORPHYROCOMA  LANCEOLATA. 

This  acanthaceous  intermediate-hou-se  plant  is  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  now  flowering  in  the  T-range  at  Kew.  Picture  a 
Justicia  1ft  high  in  a  Sin  pot,  with  dull  reddish  bracts  and  two¬ 
lipped,  tubular  purple  flowers  (almost  identically  like  those  of 
Peristrophe  speciosa),  protruding  out  from  the  spike.  The  erect 
red  bracts  and  purple  flowers  form  a  novel  but  beautiful  contrast. 

Clerodendron  Myrmecophilum. 

A  good  popular  description  of  this  showy  species,  which  is  now 
flowering  in  the  stove  at  Kew,  would  be  to  liken  the  inflorescence 
to  that  of  C.  fallax  with  bronzy-yellow  instead  of  crimson  flowers. 
In  the  bud  state  the  flowers  are  coloured  reddish-orange.  The 
foliage  is  oval-elliptic,  smooth,  and  metallic-grey. 

Philodendron  scandens. 

This  plant  seems  to  have  unlimited  growth,  for  shoots  may  be 
measured  in  the  Aroid  house  at  Kew,  quite  40ft  in  length. 
Possibly  it  may  depend  on  its  freely  produced  aerial  roots,  which 
are  emitted  in  bunches  from  each  node  (the  node^s  are- generally 
only  4in  apart),  and  the  stem  may  have  died  away  from  the  parent 
rootstock  in  the  soil.  Some  of  the  Philodendrons  do  this.  The 
genus  is  one  of  the  most  varied  of  the  Aracese  (Aroids),  and  great 
variety  of  form  is  noticeable  in  the  habit  of  the  plants  and  their 
leaves.  P.  scanden§  is  suitable  for  training  to  pillars,  and  the 
growths  may  be  continued  along  the  horizontal  supports  of  large 
heated  conservatories  or  winter  gardens,  and  be  allowed  to  hang 
from  them.  With  shining  heart-shaped  foliage  of  a  size  Gin  long 
by  J^in  broad,  on  alternate  sides  of  the  polished,  round  green 
stems,  they  furnish  a  pleasing  and  ornamental  feature  of  a  large 
plant  ho'use.  The  culture  is  of  the  simplest,  heat  and  moisture 
being  the  chief  essentials. 
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British  Birds, 

(Continued  from  page  SOI.) 

The  CTckoo  (Cucuhi;?  canorus)  arrives  in  April  and  departs 
t-ocii  after  inidsuinmer,  leaving  the  young  to  follow  when  reared 
hy  foster-mother,  usually  hedge  sparrow,  sometimes  tree  and 
meadow  pipit,  and  .sufficiently  strong  on  the  wing.  Onlj'  one 
egg,  remarkably  small,  is  laicl  in  tlie  nest  of  the  foster-mother, 
and  the  young  cuckoo  casts  the  rightful  occupants  forth  in  order 
to  be  well  fed  itself.  The  cuckoo  is  particularly  valuable  for  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  hairy  caterpillars  often  infesting  gardens,  and  freeing 
Goc.scberry  bushes  of  caterpillars.  It,  however,  feeds  largely 
upon  other  insects,  and  is  extremely  useful.  The  idea  that  the 
cuckoo  eats  birds’  eggs  rests  upon  no  better  foundation  than  that 
of  its  being  followed  in  anger  by  other  smaller  birds,  possibly 
from  the  somewhat  close  resemblance  to  a  hawk. 

The  Nightjar  or  Gnat  Si'CIvER  (Caprimulgns  curopBeus)  is 
tolerably  common  in  England  during  the  summer  inonths,  is 
nocturnal  in  habits,  chasing  their  insect  prey  at  dusk  or  by 
night,  when  chafers  and  moths  are  on  the  wing.  It  arrives  in 
Alay  and  leaves  in  December.  During  its  stay  countless  insects 
are  taken  in  their  airy  flights,  and  foresters,  farmers,  and  gar¬ 
deners  thrive  proportionately  in  their  crops. 

The  Red-backed  Shrike  (Lanius  collario  or  collaris)  may  be 
seen  in  and  about  hedges  in  the  spring,  and  though  it  may  occa¬ 
sionally  feed  on  small  birds,  its  food  mainly  consists  of  beetles, 
grasshoppers,  dragon  flies,  cockchafers,  anti  other  insects,  with 
mice,  frogs,  and  lizards  thrown  in  at  times. 

The  Swift  (Cypselns  apns)  seems  to  spend  the  whole  day  on 
the  wing,  and  the  number  of  insects  taken  on  wing  is  almost  in- 
'•redible,  for  the  quantity  taken  out  of  a  kind  of  pouch  under  the 
tongue  can  hardly  be  pressed  into  a  teaspoon,  these  being 
intended  for  the  young,  and  the  supply  is  often  renewed.  It  is 
vtry  partial  to  church  towers  or  steeples. 

The  Chimney  :Martin  or  Swallow  (Hinindo  rnstica)  is  the 
commonest  of  its  family,  and  is  fond  of  .skimming  over  ponds  or 
rivers,  and  captures  no  end  of  insects  that  infest  the  air.  It 
breeds  twice  a  year,  nesting  against  a  wall  or  other  convenient 
situation. 

The  t  OMjioN  Martin  or  indow  Swallow  (Chelidon  urbica) 
arrives  shortly  after  the  swallow,  and  departs  towards  the  end  of 
Septeinber  or  early  in  October.  It  builds  its  nest  under  the  eaves 
of  buildings,  or  on  beams  in  outbuildings,  and  is  Avholh^ 
insectivorous. 

The  Sand  Martin  (Cotite  riparial  arrives  before  any  of  its 
brethren  and  builds  chiefly  in  cliffs  of  sandstone  or  in  sandpits 
making  holes  three  or  more  feet  in  depth.  Eggs  five,  pinkish 
white  "ith  a  faint  dotting  of  red.  Sand  martins  are  rather 
fond  of  mobbing  the  sparroiv  hawk,  and  ivlien  one  falls  a  victim 
are  as  abject  in  cries  of  fear  as  before  of  triumphant  jeers.  It 
IS  much  the  same  with  cultivators  of  crops  jeering  at  birds’ 
influence  before  disaster  falls,  and  ivlien  crops  are  raimged  by 
insect  pests  lamenting  their  destruction. 

Resident. 

Omnivorous,  or  partly  helpful  and  partly  injurious. 

The  Blackbird  { 1  urdiis  merula). — This  delightful  songster, 
a:ways  the  ma'e,  charm.s  the  garden,  field,  and  woodland,  indeed, 
IS  common  everywhere,  though  not  nearl,v  so  much  so  as  formerly 
for  fruit  growers  decimate  fruit-eating  birds  in  a  very  ivanton 
maniiei,  .so  eager  are  they  for  all  profit  and  no  loss.  It  devours 
ground  insects  and  their  larvie,  snails  and  sings,  especially  the 
<  ggs,  worms,  nnearthing  grubs,  and  doing  immense  useful  work 
for  greater  part  of  the  year.  Its  appetite  is  keen  as  regards 
frn.its,  wild  or  cultivated,  and  the  only  effective  protection  is 
wire  or  tanned  netting. 

The  Song  Thrush,  Throstle,  or  Mavis  (Tnrdus  musicus) 
pours  forth  its  song  at  times  during  the  winter  months,  and  in 
•'pringtme  makes  much  melody  in  the  garden,  field,  and  ivood- 
iaml.  Its  merits  extend  to  a  double  claim  for  protection,  as  it 
feeds  mainly  on  ground  insects,  worm.s,  and  .snails,  clearing  the 
^hell.s  from  these  by  beating  them  against  stone.  Against  its 
usefulness  must  be  placed  a  keen  appetite  for  cultivated  outdoor 
fruits,  especially  the  soft,  but  is  not  nearly  so  seimre  in  its 
ravages  as  the  blackbird  on  orchard  fruit.  Netting  is  the  only 
sure  protccticn  for  Strawberries  and  bush  fruits  against  this 
bird. 

Ihe  Missel  Thrush  ( 1  urdus  viscivoroiLs)  charms,  as  the  black¬ 
bird  and  throstle,  the  groves  ivitli  melody  during  the  winter 
months,  but  is  not  nearly  as  common,  hence  is  not  of  so  much 
^cncpin  to  fruit  grower'^,  indeed,  it  has  rather  a  deterring  in¬ 
fluence  cn  the  blackbird  and  throstle,  driving  them  aivay  from 
ns  haunts,  and  seldoin  devours  garden  fruits,  though  fond  of 
t  herries  and  Raspberries.  It  chiefly  feeds  upon  ground  insects, 
worms.  Ac.,  and  on  wild  fruits,  sncli  as  Holly.  Hawthorn,  Moun- 
t  on  A'-h.  Tew.  and  Mistletoe.  During  the  breeding  season  it  is  very 
pu,£riKKnnis.  driving  away  not  only  small  bird.s.  but  the  croiv 
magpie,  and  even  the  prowhng  cat. — Geo.  Abbey.  ’ 

vTii  !,o  c.mil  i lined  .) 


Arachnanthe  Catlicarti. 


This  plant  was  recently  staged  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham 
Gate,  S.W.,  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Colinan  fW.  P.  Bound,  gardener),, 
and  from  a  flower  there  our  sketch  was  made.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  species,  with  the  labellum  “on  a  snivel,”  as  someone 
has  said.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  fleshy.  The  following  notes 
are  from  “Orchids:  Their  Culture  and  Management,”  new 
edition  :  — 

“A.  Gathcarti  (Benth.). — ‘No  more  remarkable  orchid  has 
been  found  in  Northern  India.’  So  wrote  Dr.  Bindley  at  the 
time  of  its  introduction  in  1864.  Subsequent  knowledge  compels 
us  to  somewhat  modify  this  verdict,  but  A.  Cathcarti  still 
remains  one  of  the  most  striking  of  orchids.  The  tall  stems 
are  terete,  and  bear  two  opposite  rows  of  pale  green,  narrowly- 
oblong  leaves,  about  bin  long,  and  unevenly  lobed  at  the  end. 
The  floAvers  are  3in  to  4in  in  diameter,  and  are  produced,  four 
cr  five  together,  on  stout  racemes.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
broad-oblong,  overlapping  each  other;  the  ground  colour  is  pale 
.A'elloAV,  but  it  is  almost  covered  Avith  transverse  bands  of  reddish- 
broAvn.  The  lip  is  three-lobed,  Avhite,  tinged  Avith  red  on  the 
side  lobes,  the  margin  of  the  middle  lobe  being  yelloAv  and 
curiously  incurved.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  avIio  discovered  this 
orchid,  say.s  that  it  inhabits  hot  valleys  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas, 
and  is  usually  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avaterfalls.  Syns. 
Vanda  Gathcarti,  Esmeralda  Gathcarti.  (Fig.  18  ;  B.M.,  t.  5845.) 

“  The  four  or  five  cultivated  species  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  remoA^ed  from  one  genera  to  another  in  a  mysterious 
manner.  They  have  appeared  under  Epidendrum,  Renanthera, 
Esmeralda,  and  Vanda.  Gncler  the  la.st  name  some  are  still 
retained  in  gardens.  The  species  require  similar  treatment  to 
that  advised  for  Aerides  and  allied  genera.  A.  Gathcarti  groAvs 
best  in  an  expo.sed  position  at  the  Avarm,  moist  end  of  the  Gattleya 
or  intermediate  house.  During  the  active  season  of  .growth  the 
plant  should  have  frequent  .sprayings.  If  placed  against  a  Avail 
the  roots  getliold,  and  this  considerably  assists  them.  The  roots 
being  principally  aerial,  little  potting  is  rermired.” 

Cultural  Notes:  Potting  Operation?. 

Although  cultivators  having  a  foAV  seasons’  experience  will 
probably  need  little  advice  as  to  the  manner  of  potting  orchids 
and  the  materials  used,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  many  growers 
Avho  understand  little  about  it,  this  being  shoAvn  by  the  nature 
of  the  emeries  that  come  to  hand  respecting  it,  and  the  appearance 
of  plants  in  small  collections.  No  matter  hoAV  good  the  plants 
may  be,  they  are  utterly  spoilt  by  faulty  or  slovenly  potting, 
Avhilc,  on  the  other  hand,  even  a  poor  specimen  looks  much  nicer 
Avhen  neatly  potted. 

The  usual  compost  for  the  majority  of  p.seudo-bulbous  orchids 
is  bog  moss  or  sphagnum,  peat  fibre  rid  of  all  earthy  particles 
and  sand,  Avith  something  of  a  hard  nature,  like  crocks  or  chai’- 
coal,  to  ensure  aeration  of  the  Avhole  and  prevent  closeness.  The 
peat  fibre  and  moss  should  be  kept  in  one  heap  on  the  potting 
trench,  the  crocks  and  charcoal  (broken  in  various  sizes)  in  others, 
to  be  added  as  nece.ssary  Avhile  the  Avork  of  potting  proceeds. 
It  is  usual  to  pick  the  moss  over  carefully,  selecting  the  rougher, 
loAver  parts  for  coA'ering  the  drainage,  reserA'ing  the  green,  groAA’- 
iug  points  for  surfacing,  the  remainder  being  used  for  mixing 
Avith  the  peat.  In  manj^  collectioms  leaf  soil  is  much  used,  and 
Avith  excellent  results,  for  potting  the  pseudo-bulbous  section  of 
crehids  generally,  but  this  is  a  phase  of  their  culture  that  must 
bo  treated  on  a  future  occasion. 

As  a  rule  the  drainage  crocks  should  fill  tAvo-thirds  of  the 
depth  of  the  pot,  even  more  being  needed  by  Aveakly  and  fine- 
rooted  species,  le.'-s  by  those  that  have  stronger,  more  vigorous 
and  persistent  roots.  In  the  same  manner,  those  plants  having 
roots  of  the  latter  character  need  a  rougher,  more  open  compost, 
Avith  larger  lumps  of  ch.arcoal  and  crocks  than  the  former.  When 
the  specimens  are  Avell  rooted  the  trouble  of  fixing  the  plants  is 
not  great.  The  usual  method  is  to  take  the  plant  in  the  left 
hand,  Avrap  a  little  of  the  peat  and  moss  about  the  roots,  and 
hold  it  in  its  correct  position — i.e.,  Avith  the  base  of  its  pseudo'- 
bulbs  a  little  higher  than  the  rim  of  the  pot — and  fill  in  Avith 
crocks  and  compost  alternately. 

A  blunt  dibber  is  used  to  firm  the  compost  as  the  Avork  pro¬ 
ceeds,  fini'hing  it  neatly  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  Then  a  feAv  of 
the  groAving  points  of  sphagnum  should  be  dibbled  in  around  the' 
edge,  and  the  aaIioIc  neatly  trimmed  off  Avith  a  pair  of  shears 
or  strong  scissors.  Species  having  a  tufted  habit,  such  as  Odonto- 
glcssum  crispum,  are  much  easier  to  fix  than  looser  habited 
plants,  like  Goelogyne  cristata.  A  feAv  pegs  may  be  necessary  in 
the  latter  c.as?.  aa  h;l?  plants  Avith  an  erect  habit,  like  Deiulrobium 
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Bensonise,  will  require  a  few  stakes  and  ties.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  all  plants  are  very  firmly  fixed  in  position. 

- — H.  R.  R. 

At  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate. 

Reigate  is  a  quiet  little  township  lying  on  the  slopes  of 
chalk  hills  in  Surrey,  some  twenty-four  miles  from  Loudon. 
The  estate  of  Woodhatch  Lodge  extends  to  117  acres,  and  is 
owned  by  Mrs.  Haywood,  widow  of  the  late  T.  B.  Hay¬ 
wood,  Esq.,  who  took  an  active  interest  in  horticultural 
progress,  and  Mr.  Charles  Haywood,  the  son  and  heii-,  succeeded 
his  father  as  treasurer  to  the  National  Rose  Society.  Wood- 
hatch  Lodge  has  a  special  reputation  for  Roses,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Orchids,  and  hardy  fruits  from  the  efforts  made  by  th? 
head  gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  A^  liose  name  must  be  familiar 
to  all  our  readers. 

In  the  very  short  space  at  disposal  on  this  occasion,  on? 
must  confine  attention  simply  to  the  orchids,  and  the  Den- 
clrobiums  particularly.  Dozens  of  visitors  have  been  viewing 
the  collection  during  the  past  fortnight,  for  the  plants  are 
arranged  to  pre.sent  a  long  vi.sta  of  rich  and  beautiful  flowers 
banked  up  on  both  sides  of  three  span-roofed  houses  all  in  line. 

A  rough  e.stimate  Avould  place  the  total  number  of  blooms 
at  about  25,000.  Many  of  the  plants  ^vith  four,  five,  and  six 
pseudo-btilbs  are  cari'ying  from  fifty  to  sixty  flowers ;  while  an 
unnamed  hybrid  (D.  Wardianum  x  D.  Hildebi'andti)  ha.s  seventv- 
seven  flowers  on  one  arching  bulb,  Avhich  is  5ft  long.  iMr. 
Salter  has  for  years  interested  himself  in  hybridising  Den- 
drobiums,  and  has  u.sed  three  species  principally — Ainsworthi, 
Findleyanum,  and  splendidissimum.  D.  Salteri  (1).  splendidis.si- 
mum  X  D.  Findleyanum)  received  an  award  of  merit  last  year; 
D.  rubens  purpurascens  (D.  nobile  x  D.  splendidissimum)  is 
another  handsome  variety,  with  very  large  and  dai'k  rich 
flowers;  D.  splendidissimum  delicatum  may  also  be  given  “  three 
crosses  ”  for  merit.  D.  Ballianum,  with  its  pale,  lilac-coloured 
lip  and  ivory  segments,  is  chaste  ;  Avhile  D.  nobile  nobilius  is  Avell 
represented  (handsome  purple  flowers),  and  D.  Rolfei  comes 
intermediate  betAveen  D.  Pierardi  x  nobile.  D.  splendidissimum 
type  Avith  fifty-six  floAvers  made  a  display  Avorthy  itself  of  a 
visit.  D.  AinsAvorthi  Woodhatch  variety  is  one  of  the  best  ; 
and  D.  x  Virgil  (D.  nobile  roseum  x  AinsAvorthi),  Avith  its  Avhit? 
segments  and  ivory  lip  Avith  purple  blotch  is  both  vigorous  and 
beautiful.  The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  particiAlar  hybrid  measui'ed 
4ft  in  length,  but  the  character  of  health  and  robustness  marked 
the  Avhole  collection. 

Briefly  one  mu.st  name  D.  splendidissimum  var.  Mrs.  Hay- 
Avood,  Avho.se  sepals  and  petals  curve  forAvard,  and  Avhose  label- 
lum  is  finely  rounded.  The  latter  has  a  rich  dark  blotch,  and 
the  .segments  are  rose-purple.  One  notices  the  additional  rich¬ 
ness  given  to  the  splendidissimum  type  Avhen  there  is  a  zone 
of  yelloAv  in  the  throat.  This  is  noticeable  in  Mr.  Salter’s  most 
I’ecently  certificated  variety,  a  very  handsome  hybrid. 

- - - 

How  to  Raise  New  Daffodils. 

A  paper  read  in  Cape  Colony  by  Blr.  Peler  Barr,  V.M.II. 

{Concluded  from  page  IDS.) 

Having  attended  to  the  aboA*e,  on  the  Daffodils  going  to  re.st : 
As  soon  as  your  Daffodils  go  to  rest,  lift  them,  and  pot-up  in  a 
good  loamy  soil,  one  to  three,  in  a  suitable  sized  pot.  Make  the' 
soil  as  firm  as  possibly  round  the  bulbs  and  round  the  edge  of  the 
pot.  Stand  the  pots  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  and  cover  over  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches  Avith  ashes  in  a  shady  place,  to  remain  till 
the  plants  spear  through  the  ashes,  then  remove  tO'  your  lath  or 
bush  house,  and  if  you  AA  aiit  to  Avork  late  floAA  ering  on  earlj^-floAver- 
ing  varieties,  put  the  latter  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house,  and 
the  fornjer  in  the  Avarmest  part.  Ahvays  cross  both  Avays,  that  is, 
make  the  one  the  mother  and  the  other  the  father,  then  reverse 
by  making  the  father  the  mother,  and  so  forth. 

A  careful  Avatch  has  to  be  kept  to  see  Avhen  the  floAver  is  ready 
to  take  pollen,  a  glass  Avill  help  you  to  do  this.  When  the  little 
knob  at  the  end  of  the  pistil  exudes  a  glutine  .substance,  then  the 
plant  is  receptive.  The  pollen  grains,  Avhen  ripe,  Avill  be  seen  as 
loose,  round  balls  on  the  anthers,  carry  the  pollen  from  the  one 
to  the  other  Avith  a  brush  of  a  piece  of  ivory  ;  make  a  daily  examina¬ 
tion.  once  or  tAvice  a  day  if  your  time  permits,  and  repeat  the 
process  of  carrying  the  pollen  from  one  to  the  other  tAvo  or  even 
three  times  as  a  precaution.  DaiuA'in  Avas  of  opinion  that  pollen 
from  a  distance  AAas  better  than  pollen  from  one’s  OAvn  garden. 
Mr.  Blackhouse  had  no  chance  of  using  any  pollen  except  from  his 
OAA  ii  plants,  but  in  naming  this,  some  one  of  a  searching  turn  of 
mind  might  experiment,  and  so  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Avork. 
If  the  aim  is  to  improve  the  trumpet  section  of  Daffodil,  u.se  only 
the  pollen  from  trumpet  floAvers.  Thus,  if  big.  yelloAA’  floAvers  are 
wanted,  aim  at  surpassing  in  size,  Emperor,  M.  J.  Berkeley,  and 
maximus.  If  it  be  Bicolors,  try  and  excel  Empress.  J.  B.  M. 
C'amm.  and  Weardale  Perfection.  If  it  be  Avhite  trumpets,  sur¬ 
pass,  if  you  can,  (Vrnuus  pulcher,  Madame  de  Graaff,  Mrs.  Camm, 


mid  Tortosus.  If  you  AA  ish  to  improve  the  varieties  of  the  Poet’s 
Daffodils,  beat,  if  you  can,  grandiflorus  and  poetarum,  and 
eiidcaA’our  to  increase  the  size  of  ornatus. 

To  Get  Hybrids. 

If  your  aim  is  to  get  hybrids-,  then  use  trumpets  on  the  Poet’s 
Daffodil,  and  the  Poet’s  Daffodil  on  trumpets.  By  fertilising  both 
AAays  you  get  a  large  range  of  sizes.  The  trumpets  Avill  give 
larger  floAvers  and  longer  cups.  The  Poet’s  Daffodil  aauU  give 
shorter  cups  and  larger  or  smaller  floAA  ers,  according  to  the  mother 
you  use.  I  could  gii-e  ,vou  many  interesting  examples,  but  I  have 
more  than  doubled  the  length  of  the  paper  I  had  intended  Avriting. 
I  am,  however,  ahvays  at  the  service  of  anyone  desiring  further  in¬ 
formation  on  these  subjects.  Immediately  the  seed  is  harvested, 


Arachnanthe  Cathcarti. 


soAv  in  a  Avooden  box,  Avith  plenty  of  lioles  in  the  bottom  for  drain¬ 
age.  Over  each  hole  place  a  holloAV  crock,  and  fill  up  Avith  rubble  to 
one  inch,  OA-er  this,  rough  pieces  from  a  loamy  pasture,  and  over 
this,  Avith  tAvo.  inches  of  good  loam,  Avith  enough  rough  sand  to 
keep  the  loam  from  binding  and  cracking.  Cover  the  seed  half 
an  inch,  place  the  box  on  a  layer  of  ashes  to  keep  out  ground 
insects.  The  young  seedling  may  appear  Avithin  a  month  or  tAvo, 
or  not  till  the  following  spring,  depending  on  situation  and  state 
of  soil  and  atmosphere. 

When  the  seedlings  are  up,  guard  against  snails  and  slugs. 
Once  they  touch  the  young  plant  death  folloAvs.  In  this  box  the 
seedlings  should  remain  tA\  o  or  three,  years  till  the  bulbs  are  at 
least  the  size  of  large  peas,  then  the.y  should  be  planted  out  in  a 
bed  Avell  prepared  Avith  good  loam,  and  as  cool  a  place  as  can  be 
found  in  the  garden.  In  five  .years  some  AA-ill  floAver,  but  till  the 
same  bulb  has  floAvered  thre^e  times  you  cannot  judge  the  value  of 
the  floAver,  as  floAvering  begins  before  the  bulb  has  reached  its  full 
size. 

It  may  anpear  a  long  time  to  Avait,  but  if  you  fertilise  floAvers 
annually  and  soav  annually,  the  time  Avill  soon  slip  aAvay.  and  the 
amateur  avIio  has  something  to  look  forAvard  to  in  the  future. AA’ill 
live  longer  than  the  one  Avho  has  no  future.  It  is  aa  oU  knoAA  n  that 
pensioners  are  long  livers,  and  high  clerical  dignitaries  live  longer 
than  ordinary  clergy.  The  smaller  Daffodils,  as  Angel’s  Tears, 
Hoop  Petticoats,  &c'.,  floAver  in  about  three  years. 

Paintings  of  any  iicav  Daffodils  sent  home  to  my  sons,  they 
Avill  inform^he  sender  Avhat  progress  he  or  she  has  made  ;  I  cannot, 
at  my  age,  expect  to  last  a  great  many  more  years.  Mr.  Bradley, 
of  Sjulney,  hoAvever,  expects  that  in  ten  years  his  sons  AAill  be 
able  to  look  after  his  clients,  and  has  challenged  me  to  go  A\  ith 
him  to  collect  South  American  bulbs. 

- - - - 1  i - - 

Gardening  for  Workhouse  Boys. — The  SAvindon  Board  of 
Guardians  have  decided  tg  induce  boys  in  the  Avorkhouse  to  take 
an  interest  in  gardening,  and  to  some  extent  to  make  provision 
for  their  future  lives  by  giving  them  plots  of  land  on  Avhich  they 
ma.v  Avork. 

Plant-Growing  by  Children. --At  a  meeting  of  the  Accring¬ 
ton  ToAvn  Council,  Mr.  Pickup  called  attention  to  a  proposed 
plant-groAving  competition  AAhich  the  Parks  Committee  were  pro¬ 
moting  among  the  school  children  of  the  town.  He  hoped 
parents,  school  teachers,  and  the  Education  Committee  would 
enter  into  the  premet  heartily. 
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Insecticides. 

(C ontiHued  from  i.acje  215.) 

Bisulphide  of  C'ap.ijon.  -  .4  thin  liquid,  volatilises  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature,  the  vapour  being  very  destructive  to  animal  life.  It 
IS  exceedingly  inflammable,  and  in  using  it  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  no  fire  comes  near  it.  On  exposure  to  the  air  the 
liquid  evaporates,  and  as  the  vapour  is  heavier  than  air  it  settles 
rather  than  rises.  It  also  has  a  disagreeable  odour,  which  soon 
completely  disappears.  It  is  used  for  many  root  insects,  such 
as  ants,  grape  phylloxera,  and  other  pests  that  may  be  reached 
by  a  vapour.  It  is  poured  into  a  hole,  or  holest,  which  is  imme¬ 
diately  closed  up,  causing  the  fumes  to  permeate  the  soil 
in  all  directions,  and  in  loose  soils  is  very  destructive  to  insects. 
It  is  also  used  for  destroying  grain  insects,  such  as  grain 
weevils  and  pea  weevil,  the  grain  being  placed  in  air-tight 
receptacles,  and  the'  charge  (loz  bisulphide  to  lOOlbs  of  grain) 
made,  closing  securely.  Ihe  vapour  descends  between  the  grain 
and  destroys  all  the  weevils  it  reaches.  The  bisulphide  does  no 
harm  to  the  grain,  as  regards  its  colour,  smell,  or  cooking  pro¬ 
perties,  bnt  it  is  liable  to  injure  seed-gram,  too  much  being  used 
and  its  action  continued  too  long. 

Gas  Liquor. 

Thi.s  is  an  impure  solution  of  the  sulphides  of  ammonium 
obtained  as  a  bye-product  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  is 
valuable  as  a  manure  as  well  as  an  insecticide.  It  varies  coii- 
Mderably  in  strength,  and  on  that  account  less  used  than  formerly. 
It  has  been  used  successfully  for  destroying  American  blight  on 
Apple  trees  diluted  with  two  parts  water,  applied  by  means  of 
a  brush  as  soon  as  the  leaves  had  fallen  in  the  autumn,  reaching 
well  into  the  “nests”  of  the  woolly  aphis.  The  liquid  should 
also  be  applied  to  the  soil  so  as  to  destroy  the  pests  on  the  roots. 

For  applying  to  grass  land  or  lawns  for  the  destruction  of 
cockchafer  and  other  grubs,  the  ammoniacal  gas  liquor  should  be 
diluted  with  at  lea.st  two  parts  water.  At  that  strength  it  will 
probably  brown  the  grass,  but  this  will  soon  recover  and  become 
thick  and  deep  green.  If  applied  during  the  growing  season  the 
gas  liquor  should  be  diluted  with  five  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
applying  as  much  of  the  diluted  liquor  as  in  an  ordinary  watering. 
For  use  over  foliage  it  must  be  diluted  with  twelve  times  its 
volume  of  water.  It,  however,  is  hardly  safe  to  use  on  foliage,  or 
at  least  not  until  a.scertaining  a  safe  strength. 

Gas  Lime. 

In  the  manufacture  of  gas  quicklime  is  used  to  remove 
impurities,  and  the  gas  lime  thus  produced  is  a  mixture  of  lime 
carbonate  anjl  hydrate,  with  sulpliite  and  sulphide  of  calcium, 
the  last  two  compounds  injurious  to  vegetation  and  also  poisonous 
to  pest.s,  such  as  Mollusca  (slugs),  Myriapoda  (millipedes), 
Crustacea  (woodlice),  Insecta  (insects,  their  larvae  and  pupae), 
Arachnida  (mites),  and  Tenues  (worms,  including  eelworms), 
IMyxomycetes  (slime  fungi),  and  Fungi  (vegetable  parasites  in 
mycelial,  spore,  or  resting  spore  stage). 

When  land  become.s  foul  with  any  of  the  pests  named,  nothing 
is  so  drastic  and  effective  as  a  dressing  of  gas  lime  as  fresh  as 
possible  from  the  gas  purifiers,  and  the  best  time  to  apply  it  is 
in  the  autumn,  always  when  the  ground  is  cleared  of  crops,  and 
never  over  the  roots  of  fruit  or  other  trees.  From  3  to  5  tons  per 
acre,  l^qr  or  421b,  to  2iqr  or  701b  per  rod.  It  should  be  spread 
evenly  on  the  .surface,  and  left  there  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
before  being  dug  or  ploughed  in. 

Carbolic  Acid. 

This  article  is  a  well-known  corrosive  poison,  prepared  from 
coal-tar,  and  very  injurious  to  plant  life,  hence  used  for  destroy¬ 
ing  weeds,  but  it  has  been  found  valuable  for  various  insecti¬ 
cidal  purpo.ses,  especially  as  a  wash  for  preventing  the  attacks 
of  tree-borers.  The  wash,  called  carbolic  acid  and  soap  mixture, 
is  made  by  mixing  one  quart  of  softsoap,  or  lib  of  hard  soap, 
with  two  gallons  of  water,  and  dissolving  by  boiling,  then  adding 
a  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  and  mixing  thoroughly  so  as  to 
form  an  emulsion.  This  is  applied  to  the  stems  and  branches 
of  trees  by  means  of  a  brush,  diluting  with  hot  water  if  neces¬ 
sary.  As  a  wa.sh  dilute  to  25  gallons  with  hot  water.  Carbolic 
acid  soaps  are  not  only  valuable  for  scrubbing  floors  to  kill  flea 
larvie,  and  as  general  household  disinfectants,  also  for  destroy¬ 
ing  vermin  on  dome.stic  animals,  but  for  freeing  plants  from 
aphides  and  other  “sucking”  insects.  A  solution  of  carbolic 
soap,  loz  to  2oz,  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  very  effective  when 
sprayed  on  bushes  or  trees,  so  as  to  reach  the  pe.sts  on  the  under 
side  of  infested  leaves,  this  being  a  very  important  matter  in 
the  case  of  Currant  and  other  bushes  or  trees  infested  with 
aphides. —Experience. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


I  8  to  12  inches  deep  and  2  feet  apart,  pouring  into  each  hole  2  ozs.  of  the 
liiiulphide. 


Royal  Eotanic  Society's  Arrangements. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  coming  summer  and 
autumn  are  now  announced,  and  particulars  are  obtainable  on 
application  to  the  Secretary,  Boyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s 
Park,  London.  The  spring  exhibition  was  held  yesterday. 


Our  Spring  Number. 

We  trust  that  the  following  note  from  Dublin  voices  the 
opinion  of  all  our  readers;  and  we  have  had  no  complaints! — 
“Much  interested  in  your  ‘Spring  Number.’  Eh,  mon,  but  tak’ 
it  a’  round  it’s  fine.  .  .  .  Thine,  with  compliments  on  its 

general  excellence. — K.” 

Obituary :  Mr.  David  Drummond. 

Mr.  David  Drummond,  J.P.,  head  of  the  well-known  firm  cf 
Drummond  and  Co.,  nurserymen,  died  at  Dublin  on  Tuesday  last, 
aged  91.  Mr.  Drummond  founded  hi.s  firm  sixty  years  ago. 
He  was  honoured  and  respected  for  his  high  commercial  integritjq 
and  took  a  keen  interest  in  philanthropic  movements,  with  a 
number  of  which  he  wasi  prominently  a.ssociated. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tue.sday,  March  22,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  at  1.5  p.m.  A  lecture  on 
“  Heredity  of  Acquired  Characters  ”  will  be  given  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  G.  Henslow,  V.M.H.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the 
society  held  on  Tuesday,  March  8,  fifty  new  Fellows  were  elected, 
amongst  them  being  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  Bart.,  Lady  Lyall, 
and  Lady  Slacke,  making  a  total  of  351  elected  .since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  year. 


Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. 

At  the  last  foi’tnightly  meeting  Dr.  A.  H.  Reginald  Buller, 
The  University,  Birmingham,  was  respomsible  for  an  able  and 
interesting  es.say  on  “  Parasitic  Flmvering  Plants,”  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides.  The  chairman  (Mr.  Walter  Jones)  read  a 
letter  from  Profes.sor  W.  Hillhouse  (the  president)  regretting 
his  unavoidable  absence.  Dr.  Buller  (who  is  not  a  stranger  at 
the  gardeners’  meetings)  gave  a  lucid  and  interesting  de.scrip- 
tion  of  numerous  parasitic  plants.  Some  notes  on  this  address 
we  shall  print  next  week. 

Cyclamens  from  Ke'ghley. 

Writing  from  Devonshire  Park,  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  Mr. 
F.  R.  Hayes  says  he  has  had  a  good  show  of  blooms  from  Novem¬ 
ber  up  to  the  present  time.  “  Some  of  the  plants  are  carrying 
a.s  many  as  seven  dozen  well  developed  flowers.”  Mr.  Ha5’es 
enclosed  a  bunch  of  the  flowers  with  some  foliage.  They  are  of 
the  “Giant”  type,  and  the  blooms  before  us  are  equal  to  the 
finest  we  have  had  the  privilege  toi  see  this  season.  They  are 
indeed  creditable,  and  the  foliage  is  large,  thick,  leathery,  and 
dark. 

Sweet  Pea  Society :  Provincial  Prizes. 

The  committee  of  this  society  has  arranged  with  the  Wilt¬ 
shire  Horticultural  Society  to  include  in  the  schedule  a  special 
class  for  Sweet  Peas,  for  which  the  National  Society  will  provide 
the  prizes.  The  show  will  be  held  on  August  10.  The  class  i.s 
identical  with  the  Audit  class  on  page  19  of  the  N.S.P.S. 
schedule,  and  all  members  of  this  society  may  exhibit  free ; 
others  on  paying  the  usual  fees  of  the  Wiltshire  Society,  of  which 
Mr.  Leonard  Sly,  Salisbury,  is  the  .secretary.  The  total  prize 
money  offered  by  the  N.S.P.S.  is  £3  2s.  6d.,  and  a  silver  medal 
to  the  winner  of  the  premier  place.  Mr.  Sly  will  send  full  parti¬ 
culars.  The  society  has  akso  been  able  to  arrange  with  the  Gala¬ 
shiels  Horticultural  Association  for  a  cla.ss  on  behalf  of  northern 
growers,  the  prizes  being  identical  with  those  in  the  previous 
case.  The  class  here  is  similar  to  the  Classification  class  on  page 
19  of  the  N.S.P.S.  schedule,  and  it  will  be  conte.sted  on  Septem¬ 
ber  10.  Members  of  the  N.S.P.S.  are  entitled  to  exhibit  free  of 
special  entry  fee.  The  secretary  of  the  Galashiels  Horticultural 
Association  is  Mr.  James  Mallen,  Galashiels,  N.B.,  who  will  be 
pleased  to  send  complete  details  of  the  class. 
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Greenhouse  Construction. 

At  a  rec-ont  meeting  of  tlie  Chicago  Florists’  Club  a  letter 
was  read  from  the  King  Construction  Co.,  Toronto,  on  this 
subject,  and  some  of  the  American  trade  papers  have  printed 
the  lengthy  communication.  The  matter  may  be  interesting  to 
horticultural  builders  in  our  own  country. 

Croydon  Gardeners. 

The  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  iMutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  held  its  usual  fortnightly  meeting  at  the  Sun¬ 
flower  Temperance  Hotel,  Geoi’ge  Street,  on  March  1,  when  a 
capital  paper  was  read  by  iMr.  W.  Harris  (iMe.ssrs.  J.  R.  Box 
and  Co.,  Croydon)  on  “  Hardy  Summer  and  Autumn  Bidbs.” 
The  next  meeting  on  IMarch  15;  Mr.  G.  Massee,  V.iM.H., 
F.L.S.,  will  lecture  on  “Fungi.” 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

The  horticultural  department  is  adding  to  its  equipment  a 
laboratoi\y,  in  which  vegetable  gardening  machinery,  such  as 
seeders,  cultivators,  hoes,  weeders,  &c.,  will  be  tested.  A  part 
of  the  laboratory  will  be  an  experimental  laboratory  for  spraying 
apparatus.  An  appropriation  has  been  made  for  a  greenhouse 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  horticultural  department. 
Garden  and  vegetable  seeds  will  be  started  here  preparatory 
for  the  outside  garden  work  in  the  spring. 

Leeds  Paxton  Society. 

The  annual  social  and  dance  in  connection  with  the  Leeds 
Paxton  Society  took  place  at  IMorris’s  Dancing  Academy  on 
Alarch  2.  There  were  about  150  members  and  their  lady 
friends  present,  when  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was  passed. 
The  occasion  was  chosen  to  present  the  chairman,  Mr.  William 
IMoore,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Bowring,  Esq.,  Stedbow,  with  a  hand¬ 
some  gold  albert  with  medal  attached  suitably  engraved,  sub¬ 
scribed  for  by  tlie  members  of  the  society  in  recognition  of  his 
valuable  services  during  the  past  nine  years  as  their  chairman. 

Proposed  Gardeners’  Association. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Provisional  Committee  held  on  March  9 
it  was  decided  to  arrange  for  a  public  meeting  of  gardeners  to 
be  held  in  London  on  the  second  day  of  the  Temple  Show  (June  1), 
when  a  scheme  for  a  National  Association  of  Professional  Gar¬ 
deners  will  be  submitted  for  approval.  It  was  also  decided  to 
ask  for  donations  to  enable  the  committee  to  print  for  circulation 
all  over  the  country  a  iDamphlet  setting  forth  the  main  objects 
for  which  the  association  is  to  be  formed  and  the  advantages  of 
co-operation  and  registration.  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the 
secretary  (pro  tern.).  Air.  W.  Watson,  De.scanso  House,  Kew 
Road,  Kew. 

N.P.S. 

The  National  Potato  Society  has  just  is.sued  a  four-page 
circular  stating  the  principal  objects  for  which  it  has  been 
formed.  This  also  contains  “  Suggestions  for  Conducting  Trials 
of  Potatoes,”  “Brief  Notes  on  Potato  Disease”  (Phytophthora 
infestans),  together  with  a  note  on  the  “Work  of  the  National 
Potato  Society,”  and  a  page  of  rules.  We  have  already  urged 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  any  interest  in  Potato  culture  and 
the  industry  which  hangs^upon  it,  to  send  a  .small  subscription 
(Is.  or  2s.  Gd.)  to  Air.  Walter  P.  AVright,  Postling,  Hythe,  Kent, 
who  is  secretary,  and  who  will  then,  we  feel  sure,  supply  such 
circulars  as  this  to  those  who  solicit  them. 

The  Devon  Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower  Society. 

We  are  asked  to  publish  the  following  letter:  The  committee 
of  the  newly-formed  Devon  Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower  Society 
being  anxious  to  make  their  first  show  a  .success  by  getting 
exhibits  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  venture  to  hone  that 
Journal  readers  may  be  able  to  enter  in  some  of  the  classes.  The 
prize  schedule  will  be  found  to  contain  classes  for  Daffodils,  beside 
flowers,  flowering  shrubs,  and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  be.side 
which  the  committee  are  prepared  to  award  the  Society’s  Certifi¬ 
cate  to  any  new  flower  not  in  commerce  if  the  majority  of  the 
judges  so  decide.  The  Rev'.  S.  E.  Bourne  and  Air.  F.  AV.  Bur- 
bidge  have  kindly  con.sented  to  act  as  judges  in  the  Daffodil 
classes.  The  first  show  is  to  be  held  on  April  12  and  13  next  in 
the  Guildhall,  Plymouth,  and  all  entries  must  be  made  not  later 
than  April  5. — R.  H.  Parley  (Captain),  Charles  AATlson,  Joint 
Hon.  Secretaries,  4,  North  Hill,  Plymouth. 


Essay  Prizes. 

The  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Alutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  are  offering  prizes  for  two  essjiys — 1.  Birds  of  our 
Gardens;  2.  Pinning  and  Training  Hardy  Fruit  Trees. 
Phirther  particulars  are  obtainable  from  Air.  Harry  Bo.shier, 
62,  High  Street,  Croydon. 

Bosks  Kecently  Published. 

So  many  horticnltiiral  bocks  are  published  in  these  days  that 
a  busy  editor  finds  it  difficult  to  review  each  one.  Amongst  those 
recently  sent  to  us,  and  awaiting  their  turn  to  be  noticed,  arc*. 
“Flora  and  Sylva,”  a  beautifully  produced  work;  the  “Fruit 
Garden,”  the  latest  publication  of  the  “  Counti’y  Life”  Librarj* ; 
Dr.  Griffiths’  “Treatise  on  Alanures  ”  (7s.  Gd.,  AA'^hittaker  and 
Co.);  and  “  Sy.stematic  Pomology  ”  (Orange  Judd  and  Co.,  New 
York). 

Visit  of  a  Californian  Pomologist, 

Air.  Leonard  Coates,  of  the  “Pacific  Fruit  AAmrld”  (Fresno, 
Cal.),  sends  us  the  following  note  :  —  “  I  am  arranging  to  .start  on 
an  extended  trip  to  FIngland  with  my  family.  I  should  like  to 
meet  with  your  editors  personally.  A  comparative  study  of 
British  methods,  after  nearly  thirty  years’  practical  experience 
in  Californian  horticulture,  is  something  I  anticipate  with  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure.  AA’e  go  via  Panama  for  the  long  ocean  trip.” 

Weather  in  South  Perthshire. 

The  weather  of  the  second  week  of  Alarch  has  been  an 
improv'ement  on  that  of  the  fir.st.  Dull  cold  days  with  bitter 
east  winds  were  followed  by  abundant  sunshine  and  some  vun  y 
fine  afternoons.  There  has  been  frost  on  every  n;ght  of  the 
past  week  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  12th,  from  4deg 
to  lOdeg  havdng  been  registered.  There  was  5deg  on  Afonday 
morning,  and  the  day  was  calm  and  bright.—  B.  D.,  S.  Perth¬ 
shire. 

Weather  Notes  from  Newton  Mearns. 

Alarch  has  come  in  “  like  a  lion,”  and  not  like  the  Alarch’s  we 
hav'e  of  late  years  been  accustomed  to.  Instead  of  the  irsual  wet, 
we  have  had  the  first  week  in  snow,  with  cold,  north-easterly 
winds  blowing  each  day.  Frost  hcis  been  keen  ;  in  some  places 
we  have  heard  of  lodeg  for  consecutive  nights.  The  second 
week  has  been  an  ideal  one  ;  very  like  the  spring  weather  that 
London  gets.  If  it  were  not  for  the  frost  in  the  mornings  (12deg 
to  15deg  F.)  we  would  say  that  .summer  has  come !  Every  day  of 
the  week  we  have  had  ten  hours’  bright  sunshine  and  temperature 
above  50deg.  Such  climatic  conditions  prevailing  so  early  in 
Alarch  are  unusual.  Although  the  sun  is  strong,  and  every  en¬ 
couragement  is  given  for  vegetation,  still  the  keen  frost  in  the 
mornings  is  keeping  things  in  their  places,  and  we  only  now  wish 
for  a  continuance  of  the  present  conditions,  so  that  in  the  future 
months  checks  will  be  little  heard  of. — N.  R.,  Alarch  12,  1904. 

The  Sale  at  the  R.H  S.  Carden,  Chiswick. 

The  history  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  garden  at 
Chiswick  is  nearly  over,  but  another  item,  while  the  garden  yet 
remains,  is  the  record  of  the  sale  of  its  vegetative  stock  on  Thur.s- 
day,  a  week  ago.  The  occasion  affords  an  opportunity  for  senti¬ 
mental  expressions  of  regret ;  but  sentiment  has  beem  -probably 
has  had  to  be — notably  absent  in  the  relinquishment  of  this 
richly  famous  London  garden,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  simply  note 
that  a  sale  took  place,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  now  on  their 
way  to  various  quarters.  A  poster  announcing  the  event  at  the 
entrance  gate  to  the  garden  stated  that  there  would  be  offered 
“250  bush  Apple  trees,  4ft  to  9ft;  standard  Gooseberries;  100 
fan-trained  and  other  Peach  trees;  and  a  fine  selection  of  150 
Rhubarb  stools  in  choice  variety.”  Further,  “Box  edging,^ 
border  shrub.s.  Yuccas,  golden  Priv'et,  Ivy;  an  assortment  of 
greenhou.se  plant.s,  including  400  Palms,  sirecimen  Camellias,  and 
bedding  Geraniums;  also  Strawberries  in  pots,  and  100  choice 
Fig  trees,  3ft  to  Oft,  in  pots,  to  name.”  Such  was  the  sum¬ 
marised  inventory,  and  we  have  not  seen  a  complete  catalogue. 
On  Saturday  last,  Imwever,  we  rvere  able  to  note  the  “  lots  ” 
marked  out  with  stakes,'  the  fruit  trees  having  been  turned  up 
here  and  there  to  show  the  condition  of  their  rootage  (which  was 
good),  and  the  numerous  blanks  showed  that  part  of  the  purchases 
had  already  been  removed.  From  an  iiKpiiry  we  learned  that 
but  few  persons  attended  the  sale,  and  bidding  ruled  very  low, 
the  famous  Fig  collection  selling  at  about  a  quarter  its  value. 
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Roses  Linder  Glass  and  Outdoors. 


To  have  a  su])ply  of  Ros^e  blooms  the  greater  part  of  tlie  year 
is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  if  one  has  a  Rdse  house,  or  even 
a  cool  greenhouse,  in  which  to  plant  such  free-flowering  sorts  as 
Niphetos,  Sunset,  Catherine  Mermet,  Marechal  Niel,  Gloire  de 
Ttijon,  and  others.  It  is  wise  at  all  times  to  prepare  a  border 
for  them  to  grow  in,  and  to  make  it  in  a  similar  way  that  one 
would  make  a  vinery  border,  although  on  a  very  much  .smaller 
.scale.  If  possible  get  turf  from  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  if  it  is  of 
a  firm  texture  it  will  suit  all  the  better.  Chop  it  down  with 
a  spade,  and  to  every  barrowload  mix  in  21b  ground  bones,  a 
shovelful  of  sheep  or  cow  manure,  the  same  of  bruised  charcoal, 
and  a  dash  of  clean  sand.  Allow  it  to  lie  a  few  weeks  in  a  heai> 
before  placing  into  the  border.  When  iiroperly  treated  they 
grow  very  quickly  into  good  specimens,  and  by  the  second  year 
dozens  of  newly-born  blooms  and  .scores  opening  may  be  had  in 
April,  their  delightful  odour  making  the  toiler  feel  a  joy  within 
him  that  words  cannot  well  express.  Some  of  the  best  crops 
of  Roses  of  the  leading  varietie.s  I  have  ever  seen  were  growing  in 
a.  deep,  black,  rich  loam,  resting  on  a  blue  fireclay  substratum. 
They  were  watered  regularly  in  the  growing  season  with  liquid 
manure  made  from  sheep  and  pigeon  manure,  scot,  and  a  little 
ammonia  added. 

Gloire  de  Dijon  is.  I  consider,  the  giant  of  the  family,  and 
i-  the  one  best  adapted  for  either  inside  or  outside  walls  or  .stan¬ 
dards.  However.  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  many  of  the  strong 
growing  hybrids  do  extremely  well  trained  on  an  outside  wall,  of 
such  sorts  as  Duke  of  J’ldinburgh,  Clrich  Brunner.  Paul  Neyron, 
and  others.  No  one  who  has  a  wall  to  cover  need  be  afraid  to 
try  them,  and  they  will  very  soon  prove  they  are  vastly  superior 
to  many  of  the  delicate  Teas  for  a  show  of  bloom,  and  are  never 
injured  with  frost  in  that  position.  For  pot  culture  Teas  are 
the  be.st :  besides  being  useful  for  cutting  they  enliven  the  con- 
.servatory  in  springtime,  and  everyone  who  owns  a  greenhouse 
ought  to  grow  them,  more  or  less. 

When  repotting  these  Teas  use  a  soil  similar  to  that  already 
recommended,  thoroughly  firming  the  soil  with  a  rammer.  When 
making  their  growth  th.ey  are  high  livers,  and  luxuriate  in  being 
regularly  fed  with  liquid  manure,  which  assists  in  promoting  large 
blooms.  To  have  permanent  success  with  hybrids,  and  to  enjoy 
the  full  wealth  of  their  beauty  outside,  before  planting,  choose 
a  spot  where  they  will  get  shelter  from  the  prevailing  winds  of 
the  locality,  but  especially  from  cutting  east  winds. 

This  can  be  done  by  planting  a  lieclge  of  any  quick-growing 
plant.  As  regards  soil,  some  authorities  seem  to  think  that  a 
Ntiff.  clayey  soil  is  the  best  in  which  to  grow  Roses,  but  if  long 
life  is  aimed  at  I  very  much  question  the  soundness  of  this  theory. 
My  experience  is  that  they  are  apt  to  produce  very  soft  and  badly 
ripened  wood,  and  exceedingly  rank  in. wet  seasons — and  we  all 
know  the  evil  effects  of  that  after  a  .severe  frosty  winter.  When 
it  can  be  procured  I  decidedly  prefer  a  deep,  friable,  mellow  loam, 
about  2ft  deep  or  so  for  Roses,  neither  too  light  or  dry  or  too 
clayey,  but  a  good  holding  loam.  Certainly  it  is  an  advantage 
if  the  subsoil  is  of  a  good  clayey  nature,  and  that  it  is  well 
drained,  so  that  it  will  not  retain  water  to  sour  it. 

At  the  same  time,  fairly  good  Roses  can  be  grown  in  most 
soils  if.  when  planting,  they  get  some  good  turfy  loam  put  in 
along  with  them.  When  grown  in  a  deep,  loamy  soil,  the  wood 
is  generally  far  better  ripened,  and  they  come  through  the 
rigours  of  winter  uninjured.  Opinions  differ,  and  there  may  be 
I'xceptions.  but  I  venture  to  say  that  they  will  even  live  longer 
in  this  kind  of  soil  than  in  a  stiff,  clayey  soil,  and  this  rule  will 
generally  hold  good.  Another  thing  necessary  for  Roses  is  a 
good  mulching  of  cow  manure  in  autumn.  Besides  giving  them 
nourishment,  the  homely  jacket  helps,  to  a  great  extent,  to  keep 
John  Frost  at  bay. — J.  C.  D. 

— - - 

Hardy  Plant  Notes. 


Crocus  Tommasinianus. 

Thei'e  is  always  something  very  attractive  about  the  little 
Crocus  Tommasinianus,  a  bonnie  harbinger  of  the  spring,  which 
early  comes  to  brighten  the  rockwork  or  the  gra.ss  with  its 
small  flowei-s.  Compared  with  .some  of  the  giant  varieties  of 
Ci-ocus  vernus  it  is  puny  in  size,  although  not  so  tinv  as  such 
a  Crocus  as  C.  minimus,  but  it  has  a])out  its  blooms  a  colouring 
of  the  exterior  which  none  of  the  numerous  varietie.s  of  that 


well-known  species  can  approach.  This  i.s  described  by  Mr. 
George  Maw  as  “  sapphire-lavender,”  and  one  may  accept  his 
description  as  nearly  approaching  the  possible  in  colour  analys: ; 
as  may  be.  There  is  about  this  external  colouring  a  graining, 
however,  which  makes  such  a  statement  far  fiom  complete, 
and  even  the  plate  (xxv.)  in  Mr.  Maw’s  magnificent  mono¬ 
graph  does  not  do  justice  to  this. 

The  interior  is  of  a  deeper  .shade,  and  is  free  from  the  grain¬ 
ing  of  the  outside,  so  that  the  flowers  present  to  us  a  pale  grey 
tinged  sapphire  when  closed,  and  a  brighter  tone  when  open 
to  the  sun.  There  is  some  variation  in  the  colouring  of  the 
inside  of  the  flowers,  and  some  varieties  have  been  selected 
for  sale  under  a  varietal  name.  I  have  some  four  forms  or 
so  in  my  garden,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  look  at  these  and  say 
which  is  the  most  charming  of  the  .set.  When  fully  open  in 
the  scant  sun  of  late  February  or  the  moi'e  plentiful  sun.shine 
of  March  a  good-sized  clump  is  most  delightful.  Alany  a  time 
has  the  writer  .stood  over  one  of  the.'^e  clumps  to  admire  at 
leisure  the  bright  flowers,  with  their  orange  anthei-s  and 
stigmata,  open  to  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  with,  mayhap,  a 
number  of  bees  struggling  among  the  blos.soms  in  search  of 
the  hidden  stores  they  yield  to  the.se  industrious  insects. 

It  i.s  no  fault,  but  a  great  recommendation  of  this  sweet 
little  Crocus  that  it  is  a  good  grower,  and  increases  freely  both 
at  the  root  and  by  means  of  seeds.  It  produces  seeds  much  more 
freely  than  many  of  the  others,  and  here  and  there  some 
stiagglers  from  the  camp  have  come  up  awaj’  from  the  ma-^s 
so  as  to  form  the  nucleus  of  new  colonies.  Mr.  Maw  records  it 
as  flowering  rather  later  than  C.  vernus,  but  with  me  it  blooms 
in  advance  of  the  greater  number  of  the  varieties  of  that 
favourite  Crocus.  It  comes  from  the  east  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
is  found  in  Dalmatia,  Servia,  and  probably  in  Bosnia  also. — 
S.  Arxott. 

Dwarf  Potentillas, 

Potentilla  lanuginosa  is  of  shru'bby  or  sub-shrubby  habit,  and 
is  very  ornamental  at  all  seasons  except  in  winter,  when  it  loses 
its  pretty,  silky-looking,  neatly  formed  leaves.  It  is  of  sub¬ 
prostrate  habit,  and  while  its  branches  may  be  a  foot  or  so  long 
they  never  rise  to  more  than  Gin  or  .so  in  height.  The  flat 
flowers  are  bright  yellow  and  about  an  inch  across,  and  are 
produced  mainly  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  It  is  a  very 
distinct  Cinquefoil,  not  at  any  time  a  very  free  bloomer,  ariid 
seems  to  require  establishing  for  a  year  or  so  before  it  come.s 
into  flower.  A  native  of  the  Caucasus,  it  appears  to  like  a 
dry  and  sunny  position  in  sandy  peat. 

Potentilla  davuiuca,  classed  as  a  variety  of  P.  fruticosa — 
a  somewhat  tall-growing  plant  when  fully  developed — i.s  distinct 
enough  for  specific  rank,  as  has  been  allowed  by  some.  The 
habit  i.s  .shrubby,  and  forms  low,  rather  creeping  tufts  of  neat 
green  foliage.  Here,  after  being  grown  for  several  years,  it  has 
never  reached  a  foot  in  height,  ancl  makes  a  capital  rock-gard.^n 
plant.  The  flowers  are  lighter  in  colo>ir  than  those  of  P.  fruti¬ 
cosa,  and  it  forms,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  a  nio.st  desirable  plant 
for  the  rock-garden,  being  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  easily 
increased  by  means  of  division  or  by  cuttings.  Introduced 
from  Daurica  in  1821. 

Of  .somewhat  different  habit  from  some  of  the  other 
herbaceous  Cinquefoils  alreadv  named,  Potentilla  alba  is  .vet 
deserving  of  a  place  in  a  lai’ge  collection.  It  flowei-s  for  a  long 
time,  coming  in  in  moderate  seasons  al)out  IMarch,  and  lasting 
for  about  six  months  in  flower.  It  is  of  procumbent  habit  of 
gi'owth.  and  has  pretty  white  flowers,  brightened  by  an  orang,* 
ring  at  the  base,  and  nearly  an  inch  across.  The  leaves  are 
green  above  and  silky  beneath.  It  come.s  from  the  mountain.s 
of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  It  grows  in  ordinary  soil,  is 
increas;ed  by  seeds  or  divi.sion,  and  grows  to  about  Gin  high. 

Potentilla  alpestris. — Another  of  the  rather  numerous 
yellow  Potentillas,  and  is  a  neat  little  species  with  five  or  seven 
leaflets  on  each  leaf,  and  with  l)right  yellow  flowers  almost  an 
inch  across.  It  is  only  Gin  or  9in  high,  and  is  more  erect  than 
the  foregoing  plant.  It  is  very  easily  grown  in  either  the 
rockery  or  the  border,  and  makes  a  pretty  plant  when  in  bloom. 
It  flowers  generally  from  July  onwards.  It  is  a  native  species, 
and  occurs  also  on  the  mountains  of  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Potentilla  reptans.  a  native  wilding,'  is  so  aggressive  in 
its  ways  that  it  should  never  be  introduced  into  a  cultivated 
garden,  though  it  may  be  allowed  space  in  a  wild  one.  It  is 
mentioned  at  present  more  by  way  of  caution  than  of  recom¬ 
mendation,  pretty  as  are  its  bright  yellow  flowers.  It  runs 
about  so  freely  by  means  of  its  Sti'awberry-like  growths  that  it 
becomes  very  troublesome.  One  occasionally  finds  its  double 
form  offered  in  catalogues,  and  now  and  again  I  have  met  with 
it  in  gardens.  It  pos.se.sses  the  same  trouble.some  habit  as  the 
single  form,  and  is  not  a  plant  which  one  can  advise  anyone 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  in  the  garden. 

Although  Potentilla  formosa  has  rather  too  long  flower  stems 
to  come  well  within  the  de.scription  of  a  “dwarf”  Potentilla, 
these  are  of  semi-prostrate  habit,  and-when  left  alone  do  not  rise 
more  than  a  few  inches  in  height,  while  they  will  also  hang  over 


rockwork.  It  is  one  of  the  hrifflitest  ami  best  of  the  genus, 
wliat  is  known  as  the  typical  form  ;  also  called  P.  nepalense, 
having  wliat  are  called  “  cherry-red  flowers,”  although  they 
have  a  tint  of  purple  or  magenta  about  them.  The  species  is 
variable,  and  flowers  ranging  from  deep  red  to  coppery  yellow 
are  to  he  found  among  seedlings.  It  is  probably  from  this  that 
such  plants  as  P.  Toiiguei  and  P.  Hopwoodiana  have  been 
raised.  —  S.  A. 

- ^ - 


Watercress  Culture. 


We  reprint  these  notes  in  answer  to  the  request  of  a  corre¬ 
spondent:— A  good  deal  is  heard  from  time  to  time  about  the 
value  of  irrigation  in  some  of  our  Colonies.  It  has  also  its  value 
at  home  when  the  right  men  turn  it  to  the  be.st  account,  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  favour,  and  grow  the  right  kind  of  crop  in  the 
right  way.  It  is 
just  a  question  of 
brains,  and  nothing 
more,  as  to  whether 
certain  sites  shall 
remain  practically 
valueless,  or  bo 
made  valuable  to 
the  owner,  tenant, 
manual  worker,  and 
vendors  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  their  judg¬ 
ment  and  skill.  An 
unlimited  quantity 
of  water  may  flow 
from  the  chalk  for 
centuries,  a  n  d 
riches  be  washed 
away.  It  has  been 
so ;  but  the  time 
comes  when  the 
right  man  arrives 
on  the  scene,  and 
turns  the  long 
waste  of  water  into 
a  source  of  wealth. 

He  may  do  this  in 
various  ways,  in¬ 
cluding  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  Watercress, 
and  this  then  is  the 
crop  which  in  cer¬ 
tain  localities  is 
profitable  alike  to 
owner  and  tenant — the  crop  that  is  worth  the  while  of  a  ci-devant 
worker  with  bricks  and  mortar  to  pay  £65  an  acre  for  the  site  on 
which  he  has  taught  himself  to  grow  it ;  and,  what  is  more  to 
the  point,  by  growing  it  and  other  crops,  such  as  “  Hot  and  Cold,” 
Cucumbers  and  Mushrooms,  has  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years 
indeed  made  himself  independent  of  landlords  by  becoming  one 
himself. 

The  photographic  illustration  shows  a  patch  of  two  or  three 
acres,  but  as  it  gives  an  output  of  as  many  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  it  is  worth  mentioning ;  but — and  here  comes  the  point — 
the  land  had  been  vei-y  much  of  a  bog  from  time  immemorial,  and 
worth  little.  Noticing  a  continuous  stream  of  chalk  water  not 
far  from  its  .source,  and  finding  by  the  thermometer  during  a 
sharp  frost  in  winter  a  temperature  of  37deg,  it  was  thought  this 
liquid  warmth  might  be  turned  to  account.  The  land  was  there¬ 
fore  secured,  and  now  gives  an  annual  yield  of  some  300  tons  of 
sweet  and  profitable  “  Watercress.”  Why  did  it  lie  so  long  idle 
in  comparison?  The  man  with  the  thermometer  had  not  arrived. 
He  bought  the  land,  formed  the  ■'  beds,”  and  is  now  reaping  the 
reward  of  his  keen  ob.servation,  judgment,  and  skill.  He  is  “  in 
the  picture,”  but  like  the  modest  man  he  is,  as  far  in  the  back¬ 
ground  as  possible,  as  the  central  distant  figure  of  the  work  he 
has  done  so  well.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  what  has  been 
stated  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  work  of  this  genuine  working  man. 
It  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  know  him  best,  if 
within  the  short  space  of  a  couple  of  years,  and  he  continues  to 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  health,  he  does  not  have  a  return  of  £10.000 
a  year  by  the  sale  of  •'  Watercress.”  apart  from  his  Cucumbers, 
his  Mushrooms,  his  ‘‘Hot  and  Cold,”  and  other  subsidiaries,  which 
an  earnest,  zealous,  sensible  man  who  loves  his  work  with  an 
ardency  that  defies  failure,  continues  to  produce.  Enough  is 
said  at' present,  and  a  little  more  may  perchance  follow  when  the 
fates  favour,  on  the  reclamation  of  another  swamp,  and  trans¬ 
forming  it  from  absolute  worthlessness  into  an  area  of  productive¬ 
ness  such  as  is  not  common  ev'en  in  ths'-e  limes  of  ('arnest  striving 
to  make  the  best  of  the  land. 


The  universal  belief  that  in  order  to  get  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
the  first  year  Strawberries  should  be  planted  during  August  or 
September,  is  undoubtedly  a  .sound  one.  and  a  coinuu.u  method 
of  treating  these  planted  in  spring  is  to  I’emovc'  the  flower  trusse.- 
the  first  season,  to  enable  the  plants  to  get  strong  for  fruiting 
the  following  y^ear.  I'liere  are  circumstance.s,  however,  under 
which  it  is  quite  possible,  and  indeed  advisable,  to  get  a  fair- 
average  crop  from  a  given  space  the  first  season,  even  with  spring 
planting.  The  practice  is,  however,  only-  to  bo  commended  for 
adoption  in  private  gardens,  where  thorough  culture  can  be  given, 
and  the  utmost  has  to  be  made  of  limited  space. 

We  have  had  just  reason  to  complain  bitterly  of  the  rvet,  sun- 
le.ss  weather  of  the  past  year,  rvhich  has  had  such  disastrous  effects 
upon  crops  generally-,  but  a  contirruance  of  wet  weather  during 
spring  and  early  summer  is  ofteir  favourable  to  particular  crops, 
and  it  is  then  just  as  well  to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstances. 
Early  in  the  August  of  1902  I  had  the  rubbish  removed  from  a 


Beds  for  Watercress  Culture. 


Strawberry  bed,  and  as  I  wanted  a  number  of  plants  for  setting 
out  the  following  spring  in  a  position  which  would  not  be  ready 
for  them  till  March,  a  few  hundreds  of  .strong,  well-i-ooted  runners 
were  lifted  and  planted  Gin  apart  in  a  nursery  bed.  The  weather 
was  then  showery,  and  the  plants  scarcely  felt  any-  check  from 
transplanting,  and  they  soon  began  to  grow  vigorously-. 

Throughout  August  and  September,  and  during  early  October, 
the  surface  soil  was  frequently  stirred  with  the  hoe  whenever  the 
weather  was  favourable,  and  during  that  time  two  dressings  of 
superphosphate  were  given.  With  this  treatment  the  plant.s 
were  in  splendid  condition  for  passing  through  the  winter — strong, 
sturdy,  and  thick  in  the  leaf,  which  I  attribute  to  a  great  exteTit 
to  the  constant  hoeing,  and  superphosphate.  It  is  wonderful 
what  a  little  extra  attention  in  such  directions  will  do  with  Straw¬ 
berry  plants.  Too  often  they  get  very  little  attention  after  they- 
are  set  out,  so  long  as  the  soil  is  free  froau  weeds,  and  under  .such 
conditions  they  grow  fairly  well,  but  the  hoe  will  always  pay  for 
using  in  the  shape  of  increased  vigour  and  hard,  well-ripened 
growth. 

About  the  middle  of  the  following  March  the  plants  were  set 
out  in  an  open  position,  the  soil  having  been  previously  deeply- 
dug  and  well  manured  with  short  dung,  with  a  little  steamed  bone 
flour  worked  into  the  .siiiface.  Every  plant  was  lifted  with  a  nice 
ball  of  earth,  and  they  were  set  a  foot  apart  each  way,  the  soil 
being  made  very-  firm  around  them,  as  it  was  somewhat  light 
though  deep.  April  was  a  wet  month,  but  the  weather,  improved 
a  little  during  May-,  and  in  June  we  had  a  couple  of  fine  dry-  weeLs. 
Hoeing  was  practised  whenever  favourable  oi)port unities  occurred, 
and  tlie  surface  soil  was  kept  free  from  manure  or  straw  until 
the  fruits  began  to  coh.ur,  then  the  bed  was  strawed  in  the  usual 
way.  While  the  fruit--  were  swelling,  two  light  dressings  of 
nitrate  of  soda  were  givi-n.  The  result  was  that  we  gathered  from 
that  bed  eiuite  as  heavy  a  crop  of  go; d  fruit  a-^  ;  tie  of  f-iiiii  ar 
size  will  ofteti  produce-  the  second  vear  after  plant imr,  if  the 
plants  are  .set  imt  at  the  usual  distances.  After  the  fruit  was 
■  gathered  everv  aberuat''  plant  wa-:  'ilt'  d  and  d;  ^^roy!'d,  :tud  the 
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S5il  top-dressed  with  short  manure.  Throughout  the  summer 
hoeing  was  frequently  practised,  and  one  dressing  of  superphos¬ 
phate  was  given  in  August.  At  the  time  of  writing,  March  7,  the 
plants  look  particularly  promising  for  this  year’s  crop.  I 
thoroughly  believe  in  the  practice  of  manuring  the  beds  when 
they  are  cleared  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  instead  of  waiting  till 
the  autumn,  as  I  contend  that  it  is  during  the  summer  that  strong 
crowns  are  formed  which  contain  the  flower  truss  in  the  embryo. 
-  Old  Fucit  Gpovveu. 

- •  m%m  9 - - 

Dewsburj  Park,  Yorkshire. 


Arranged  on  each  side  of  a  span-roofed  house  there  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  over  300  Primulas  in  huge  flowered  and  stellate 
varieties,  with  an  admixtni’e  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  choice 
Daffodils.  A  choice  collection  of  Dendrobiunis  suspended  on 
the  I'oof  greatly  enhances  the  display'. 

The  Primulas  are  strong  and  sturdy  plants,  many ,  of  the 
blooms  measuring  ^^in  in  diametei’.  As  a  selection  of  varieties 
may  l)e  interesting,  I  name  a  few  from  Messrs.  Sutton: — The 
Duchess,  a  novelty  which  is  becoming  well  known  ;  Giant  White 
and  Giant  Crimson,  both  veiy  fine.  Messrs.  Cannell  were  re- 
I^resented  by  Cannell’s  Pink,  splendid  in  every  way  ;  Cannell’s 
vVdiite  and  Miss  Doris,  a  fern-leaved  form,  white  flaked  with 
lilac.  The  terra-cotta  coloured  variety.  Mars,  from  Messrs. 
Ciil)ran  was  veiy  good.  Duke  of  York  from  Messrs.  Bull  was 
not  so  large  as  the  varieties  noted,  but  very  rich  and  atti'acti%^e 
in  colour,  which  when  fli’st  expanding  its  flowers  approaches  in 
colour  the  well-known  Henry  Jacoby  “  Geranium,”  and  a 
double  form  of  the  same  colour,  which  had  appeared  amongst 
this  batcji,  was  worthy  of  note.  Bull’s  Imperial  Blue  appears 
to  Ije  a  good  grower,  and  was  represented  by  some  ffnely- 
flowei-ed  ])'.ants.  A  chance  seedling  with  large  white  flowers, 
and  edged  with  lilac,  was  very  striking.  The  leading  forms  of 
Primula  stellata  were  represented,  the  best  being  Lady  E. 
Dykes,  white,  with  dark  foliage;  Princess  Eva,  also  white; 
while  Gipsv  Queen  was  the  best  coloured  variety.  The 
‘■Stars”  are  certainly  mseful  for  many  purposes,  but  when 
feen  in  clo.se  proximity  to  choice,  la)’ge-floA\ered  vai’ieties  they 
look  decidedly  less  satisfactoi’y. 

Among  the  Daffodils  Princess  Ida,  which  may  be  described 
a.s-  sulphur  in  colour,  was  pleasing.  Maximus,  Ai'd  High,  Sir 
Watkin,  Golden  Spur,  Sulphur  Phoenix,  Henry  Irving,  and 
Barri  Conspicuus  were  very  fine,  and  all  demonstrated  their 
fitness  for  gentle  forcing.  Amongst  the  Dendrobiums  were 
some  extra  fine  selected  forms  of  nobile.  Dendrobium 
l)rimulinuin  giganteum  was  very  striking.  Plants  for  future 
displays  comprise  a  fine  collection  of  named  Azaleas,  Calceo¬ 
larias,  Cinerarias,  Amaryllis,  Pelargoniums,  and  other  plants. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  by  horticulturists  that  the 
Dewsbui-y  Town  Council  do  not  provide  a  conservatory  in  this 
otherwise  well  equipped  park,  for  a  span-roofed  greenhouse  may 
be  perfect  for  growiiig  plants,  but  is  mo.st  certainly  inadequate 
for  properly  displaying  the  fine  batches  of  choice  plants  which 
are  iinnually  giown  by  ]\Ir.  Daniells,  the  energetic  superin¬ 
tendent. — S. 


Cultural  Memorauda. 


East  Lothian  Stocks. 

Seed  of  itast  Lothian  Stocks  and  Ten-week  Stocks,  if  wanted 
early  in  bloom,  may  be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes  placed  in  gentle 
heat.  When  the  seed  germinates  give  cooler  treatment.  They 
are  of  rich  interest  in  any  garden. 

Achimenes. 

Though  found  in  most  well-kept  gardens,  I  consider  that 
Achimenes  are  worthy  of  more  attention  than  is  usually 
bestowed  on  them  in  most  places.  Being  especially  adaptable 
for  liasket  culture,  they  foini  striking  subjects  for  conservatory 
decoration,  and  if  well-grown  continue  to  bloom  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  They  are  also  useful  for  i)ot  culture,  although 
they  appear  more  natural  when  grown  as  basket  i^lants.  I 
consider  the  best  method  is  to  start  the  conns  in  sand,  in  a 
temperature  of  from  (iodeg  to  70deg  Fahr.,  placing  the  pans, 
in  which  the  conns  .should  be  placed,  close  to  the  glass  to 
prevent  them  becoming  “  spindly.”  When  about  2in  high 
they  should  be  tran.splanted  into  the  ha.skets  filled  with  soil, 
L'omposed  of  equal  portions  of  loam  and  peat,  with  enough 
sand  to  keep  it  open,  placing  a  .suitable  number  of  plants  in 
each  according  to  the  size  of  the  ha.sket,  also  pricking  some 
in  round  the  sides.  They  should  then  be  grown  on  in  a  slightly 
lower  temperature,  allowing  the  outside  plants  to  trail  over 
the  sides  and  tying  the  centre  ones  to  .sticks.  When  com¬ 
mencing  to  bloom  they  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house 
nr  comservatory,  and  if  necessary  fed  a  little.  When  showing 
signs  of  ri[)ening  off  water  .should  be  giadually  withheld,  and 


when  this  process  is  completed  they  should  be  stored  away  in 
sand  in  a  dry  and  fro.st-proof  position.  For  pot  culture  six 
or  eight  plants  to  a  (Jin  pot  is  advisable,  taking  care  that  the 
drainage  is  perfect. — E.  B.,  South  Berks. 

Dahlia  Culture. 

If  the  Dahlia  tubers  have  not  yet  been  started  no  time  ought 
to  be  lost  in  doing  so,  if  they  are  wanted  for  propagation.  They 
should  be  .started  on  a  half-spent  hotbed,  keeping  them  clo;-e 
until  they  begin  to  break  ;  then  a  little  air  should  be  afforded 
to  prevent  their  being  drawn.  So  soon  as  the  growths  are  about 
Sin  long  they  should  be  taken  off  with  a  iriece  of  the 
tuber  to  form  a  heel.  Take  care  the  cuttings  are  not  “pipey,” 
or  they  will  not  root.  They  may  be  put  singly  into  a  light  soil 
in  small  (JO-size  pots,  and  be  placed  in  a  bottom  heat  of  G.odeg 
to  70deg  F.  They  are  then  grown  on  under  glass  and  finally 
hardened  off  before  being  planted  out.  The  tubers  may  also  be 
divided,  but  each  part  must  have  an  eye  attached.  Cuttings 
struck  ill  summer  form  pot  root  for  another  season. 

The  ground  w  here  the  Dahlias  are  intended  to  be  planted  out 
should  be  well  trenched  and  have  a  good  dressing  of  manure  in 
winter.  If  the  manure  is  put  in  at  the  time  of  planting,  rank 
growth  will  result.  The  best  time  to  plant  out  is  the  end  of 
May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  in  rows  5ft  each  waj" — if  in 
a  bed.  When  planting,  just  cover  the  ball,  and  when  the  plant 
is  established  the  soil  can  be  pulled  around  the  plant  to  form 
a  bay  for  watering  if  necessary. 

8o  soon  as  the  Dahlias  are  planted  tliey  should  have. a  stake 
put  to  them  to  prevent  them  being  broken  by  rough  winds;  and 
when  growing  they  delight  to  have  liberal  ,  supplies  of  liquid 
manure.  Thinning  out  is  generally  desirable  when  large  blooms 
are  required,  and  blooms  must  be  protected  from  winds,  storms, 
and  hot  sun  if  they  are  to  be  kept  back  for  show.  The  top  of  a 
handlight  may  he  used  for  this  protection,  or  card  boxes  answer 
the  purpose  if  the  former  is  not  obtainable. 

The  greatest  enemy  to  the  buds  is  the  earwig,  but  a  pot  half 
filled  with  moss  placed  on  the  top  of  the  .stakes  and  searched 
daily  will  be  the  means  of  catching  a  great  number  of  these 
insects.  When  the  frost  destroys  the  foliage  it  is  then  necessary 
to  cut  down  the  stems  to  about  six  inches  and  to  lift  the  tuber. 
Do  this  carefully,  and  dry  them  slightly  before  storing  them  in 
a  dry,  frost-proof  place  ;  cover  them  with  a  thin  layer  of  dry 
leaves  to  be  sure  of  protection.  They  .should  be  sqen  to  .several 
times  during  the  winter  montlrs,  to  see  they  are  not  rotting. 
— G.  B.,  Berks. 

Gardenias. 

Gardenias  are  now  showing  their  flower  buds,  and  will  require 
a  little  feeding.  I  find  that  Clay’s  fertiliser  is  a  very  good  stimu¬ 
lant,  with  a  change  to  Bentley’s  Rose  and  Carnation  manure  ; 
also,  soot  water.  The  pots,  being  full  of  roots,  require  ample 
feeding  to  produce  large  and  beautiful  fl.owers’.  A  few  waterings 
of  these  manures  will  give  the  plants  a  healthy  appearance,  with 
dark  green,  leathery  foliage.  I  find  the  following  a  irery  good 
way  to  grow  the.'e  plants;  Take  the  cuttings  in  March,  inserting 
four  into  a  small  “  60’s  ”  round  the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  use  a  light 
compost  of  half  loam  and  half  leaf  soil,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
silver  sand.  Place  them  in  a  propagating  case  or  a  handlight, 
and  they  will  soon  root.  Now  pot  them  off'  singly  in  “60’s,”  at 
the  same  time  pinching  the  tops  out.  . 

By  June  pot  them  on  again  into  “48’s,”  using  nice  fibrous 
loam,  a  little  leaf  soil,  peat,  and  silver  .sand.  Keep  the  plants 
in  a  stove  temperature,  and  during  the  winter  months  maintain 
them  well  on  the  dry  side,  as  great  care  must  be  given  to  the 
watering.  By  January  and  February  they  will  have  formed  their 
buds,  and  so  soon  as  they  have  flowered  cut  them  clown  to  about 
four  inches;  water  very  carefully,  aud  keep  them  well  syringed. 
They  will  break  more  quickly  if  plenty  of  moisture  is  kept  about, 
witli  the  thermometer  at  70deg  by  day  and  (iodeg  by  night. 

Early  in  April  they  will  be  ready  for  repotting.  Shake  them 
well  out  and  pot  them  into  8-inch  pots,  using  three  parts  good 
fibrous  loam  and  one  part  leaf  soil  ancl  peat,  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  Pot  firmly  and  they  will  .soon  make 
fine  specimens.  Stake  them  out  as  required.  By  August  and 
September  they  will  have  sufficient  rootage  for  amirlc  feeding, 
and  during  the  next  three  months  clear,  soft,  tepid  water  only 
must  he  used,  giving  a  good  soaking  about  once  a  fortnight. 

Plants  grown  in  this  way  will  flower  freely  and  give  every 
satisfaction.  After  the  second  or  third  year’s  flowering  throw 
them  away  and  keep  up  a  young  .stock  of  healthy  plants.  As 
every  gardener  knows,  the  Gardenia  is,  like  the  Stephanotis, 
subject  to  mealy  bug.  I  find  very  little  trouble  in  this  respect. 
Fi'om  the  cuttings  you  must  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  this  little 
pest,  and  at  the  least  signs  of  bug  I  find  the  following  a  very 
good  remedy  ;  Mix  in  every  four  gallons  of  soft  warm  water  a 
fiO-sized  pot  of  paraffin  oil ;  keep  well  .stirred  ;  they  lay  the  plants 
down  and  syringe  them  well  on  all  sides.  A  few  dressings  in 
this  manner,  and  you  will  have  practically  little  or  no  bug  or 
scale,  and  the  plants  will  be  none  the  worse.  As  the  paraffin 
always  flows  on  the  surface  the  whole  must  be  kept  well  mixed 
up.  All  stove  plants  I  syringe  in  the  same  way,  even  after 
sponging,  in  order  to  give  them  a-  bright  appearance. — 'V^'.  B. 
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The  Umbrella  Pine. 


In  the  Journal  of  HorficuJfurc.  February  25,  page  160,  I  read 
of  an  I’lnbrella  Pine  at  Hewell  Grange,  Glos.,  inea.suring  Kift 
higli,  and  which  was  thought  to  be  large.  It  iniglit  interest  the 
writer  to  know  that  in  Ballyarthur,  Co.  Wicklow,  the  residence 
of  Col.  Bayly,  there  is  a  fine  specimen,  and  of  good  shape,  measur¬ 
ing  24ft  high,  with  a  circumference  of  41ft  of  growth  at  the  base, 
which  has  of  late  years  been  exposed  to  the  north  and  east  winds. 
There  are  also  many  fine  specimens  of  other  trees  on  the  estate. 

— J.  McClean. 

- - 

Chrysanthemum,  Winter  Queen. 

The  few  blooms  of  this  Chrysanthemum  M'hich  I  send,  were 
taken  from  a  vase,  after  being  cut  seventeen  days.  When  first 
cut  they  had  stems  from  18in  to  2ft  long,  but  by  changing  the 
water  alternate  days  and  reducing  the  stem  a  little  each  time, 
they  are  now  ojily  1ft  long.  For  some  days  the  vase  of  blooms 
was  placed  by  a  radiator,  and  the  room  was  warm.  This  proves 
that  AVinter  Queen  is  all  that  Mr.  Godfrey  claims  it  to  be.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  think  it  the  most  lovely  late  white  Chrysanthemum 
lhere  is.  The  blooms  last  for  a  A*ery  long  time  on  the  plants, 
and  are  of  the  pure,st  white,  and  of  lovely  form.  The  stems  are 
.stiff  and  wiry,  and  they  are  clothed  with  just  the  right  sized 
leaves,  and  not  too  thickly,  this  being  a  great  help  to  its  good 
lasting  qualities.  The  three  plants  we  had  were  grown  like  the 
ordinary  bush  plants,  and  were  pinched  several  times,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  a  clozeai  shoots  rvere  on  each  plant.  These  were  dis¬ 
budded  to  one  bloom  each.  If  two  plants  were  grown  in  a  lOin 
pot,  and  thirty  blooms  were  produced,  these  would  make  a  very 
profitable  and  beautiful  specimen.  I  still  have  two  vases  of 
Prince  of  Pinks  in  the  house,  of  good  colour,  but  the  plants  are 
not  of  .such  a  good  habit  for  cutting  as  AA'inter  Queen.  If  the 
latter  sports  at  all  I  hope  it  will  give  a  good  light  pink,  which 
will  be  valuable  for  February  and  March.  Mrs.  Swinburne, 
which  sported  last  year  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  is  named  Mrs. 
George  Beech. — A.  Jefferies,  Moor  Hall  Gardens,  Essex,  March 
12,  1904. 

[Mr.  Jefferies  sent  some  good  flowers  considering  the  late  date 
and  the  long  time  they  had  been  already  cut. — Ed.J 

- - 

The  Vitality  of  Seeds. 

Fnder  this  title  a  number  of  correspondents  have  been  stating 
their  views  in  the  columns  of  the  “  Standard,”  London.  One  of 
the  latest  of  these  was  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton,  of  Sutton  and 
Sons,  who  has  also  favoured  us  ivith  his  views  expressed  there.  Mr. 
Sutton,  after  preliminary  observations,  goes  on  to  say: — “Some 
five-and-twenty  years  since  I  read  a  report,  rvritten  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  from  an  Indian  Government  official,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  had  seeds  raised  by  his  gardener 
in  his  English  country  home  for  his  use  in  India  ;  that  while  some 
of  these  seeds  had  proved  excellent,  others  were  absolutely  worth¬ 
less.  On  inquiry  he  found  that  in  the  one  case  the  pods  con¬ 
taining  the  seeds  had  been  hung  up  in  the  chimney  corner  of  the 
kitchen  of  the  English  mansion  for  some  time,  and  the  seeda 
placed,  while  warm,  in  bottles  and  sealed.  The  seeds  that  had 
failed,  although  dried  in  a  similar  way,  had  not  been  bottled  for 
a  considerable  time  afterwards.  This  hint  was  sufficient  to  start 
me  on  a  long  series  of  experiments,  having  for  their  object  the 
safe  elimination  of  the  excess  of  moisture  which  all  seeds  contain 
as  harvested  in  the  English  climate,  however  dry  they  appear 
when  handled.  This  moisture  has  been  a  cause  of  very  great 
trouble  when  English  seeds,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  boxes, 
passed  through  the  tropics,  where  the  heat  in  the  ship’s  hold 
caused  the  seeds  to  sweat  and  become  mouldy. 

“  Naturally,  I  found  there  was  a  very  great  diversity  in  the 
amount  of  such  moisture  contained  in  the  different  varieties  of 
seeds,  and  that,  while  some  seeds  could  safely  lose  an  amount  of 
moi.sture  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  others  could  not 
part  with  more  than  5  per  cent,  without  injury;  consequently 
the  degree  of  dry  heat  to  which  seeds  could  be  safely  exposed, 
and  the  proper  duration  of  such  exposure  before  packing,  varied 
wry  much,  while  some  seeds  required  much  more  gradual  desicca¬ 
tion  than  others.  But  before  the  experiments  were  completed, 
knowledge  on  these  details  was  acquired,  with  the  result  that  j 


there  seems  hardly  any  limit  to  the  period  during  which  the 
germination  of  seeds  may  be  conserved  if  they  are  properly  pre¬ 
pared  by  drying  in  a  suitable  high  temperature  and  hermeGcally 
scaled  in  that  temperature. 

For  many  years  past  seeds  thus  packed  by  my  firm  have  been 
successfull3^  used  in  all  climates,  and  the  box  j'our  correspondent 
mentions  was  one  of  those  which  every  agent  of  the  t'hurch 
IMissionary  Society,  the  London  Missicnar.v  Society,  and  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  receives  annualiy,  containing  seeds 
for  his  personal  use  in  mission  gardens  from  the  tropics  to  the 
Arctic  Girclc. — Martin  J.  Sutton,  Reading,  February  23.” 


Gardeners  and  the  Study  of  Botany. 

Clearly  my  remarks  .regarding  above  have  touched  a  sen.si- 
tive  spot  in  “An  Old  Bothy  Boj’’s”  composition.  I  regret 
the  offence,  and  I  assure  him  it  was  not  my  intention  to  create 
a  fire  of  indignation,  or  stir  a  “  hornet’s -ne,st  ”  about  my  own 
ears.  I  am,  however,  amazed  at  the  tone  and  confession  of  hi;-; 
letter.  I  thought  the  days  were  past  when  gardeners  so  stoutly 
denied  the  great  advantages  of  botany  in  gardening.  The 
times  to  which  my  remarks  referred  were  not  yesterday,  and 
I  know  a  mighty  revolution  has  .swept  over  the  gardening 
world  since  then,  and  truly  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the 
last  century  ideas  he  expressed.  Botany  less  essential  than 
any  other  science  or  aid!  to  mj’self  is  a  mo.st  astounding 
assertion.  As  well  say  one  can  .succe.ssfull\’  practise  medicine 
without  physiolog,y.  What  is  botany,  and  what  is  gardening.^ 
Are  they  not  so  intimately  combined  that  separation  is  im¬ 
possible?  If,  of  course,  one  reduces  gardening  to  the  indignity 
of  “earth  grubliing  ”  and  nothing  more,  perhaps  “O.B.B.’s” 
ideas  of  the  noble  art  and  its  relations  to  botany’  may  be 
nearly’  correct.  He  puts  more  stre.ss  upon  the  acquisition  of 
Latin  (why  not  Greek?)  and  geometry  as  aids.  All  that  he 
enumerates  in  this  connection  I  agree  with  as  useful  to  the 
gai'dener,  but  none  more  so  than  botany’. 

Latin,  or  any  other  language,  however,  has  a  higher  pur¬ 
pose  than  that  ascribed  to  it  by  “  O.B.B.”  AA’hat  we  learn 
these  languages  for  is  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  names.  AA’e 
may  never  acquire  the  proper  pronunciation,  though  we  may 
be  tolerably  good  linguists.  It  is  a  moot  que.stion  what  value 
the  ancients  gave  to  certain  vowels  in  pronunciation.  That 
being  so,  “O.B.B.’s”  pronunciation,  however  defective,  will 
invariably  pa.ss  muster  at  any  time.  There  is  more  in  the 
.study  of  botany  than  “  O.B.B.”  has  yet  been  enabled  to  dis¬ 
cover.  Apart  from  the  instructive  knowledge  it  imparts  of 
plant  life  and  stnicture,  it  spur.s  our  naturally  indolent  minds 
to  enter  into  other  subjects  immediately  connected  with  it, 
very  especially  Greek  and  Latin  and  Celtic.  What  is  in  a 
name?  is  a  question  one  often  heans.  Verily,  I  .say  that  in 
this  particular  field  of  nomenclature  there  is  indeed  a  world 
of  knowledge,  instructive  and  useful,  to  all  who  take  even  a 
tyro’s  interest  in  plants.  Surely  this  is  at  least  partly  known 
to  “O.B.B.”?  If  not,  he  has  got  along  so  far  in  bles.sed 
ignorance  of  the  greater  half  of  the  beauty  of  his'  profession. 

“  O.B.B.’s  ”  reference  to  my  botanical  expeditions  are  made 
just  in  the  manner  that  my  quondam  unbotanical  friends  were 
wont  to  do,  and  he  unblushingly  insinuates  that  bogs,  fens,  or 
dens  would  have  much  less  interest  for  me  if  I  had  more  work 
to  perform  during  the  day.  And  further,  goes  the  length  of 
supposing  that  it  was  I  who  really  hungered  after  the 
“  refreshment  bait.”  AA’^ell,  as  for  the  truth  of  the  latter, 
recent  disclosures,  as  ventilated  in  the  “Domain”  columns  of 
the  Journal,  will  suffice.  And  as  to  the  former,  I  may  inform 
“  O.B.B.”  that  at  the  time  which  I  referred  to  I  was  one  of 
fourteen  who  had  three  hours  at  the  scythe  before  breakfast 
every  morning,  wet  or  dry,  throughout  the  season,  and  equally 
severe  labour  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  But  then  I 
knew  not  what  to  be  tired  meant,  and  to  go  a  distance  such 
as  I  stated  and  back  for  hammock  somewhere  before  sunrise 
was  never  considered  by  any  of  the  gang  of  us  a  very  serious 
inconvenience.  No  dreamy  indolence  favoured  my  early 
acquaintance  with  the  blue  apron.  It  was,  indeed,  a  most 
laborious  initiation,  so  much  so  that  I  am  doubtful  if 
“O.B.B.,”  had  he  been  there,  would  persevere  through. 

However,  I  must  not  digress,  else  the  editor  will  be  calling 
a  halt ;  but  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  bothy  before  I 
close.  “  O.B.B.”  appears  to  have  doubts  about  my  reference 
to  the  bothy  .system  in  relation  to  the  .study  of  botany.  AA^ell, 
if  he  has  seen  the  effects  of  intellectual  development  attributed 
to  the  congenial  environment  of  the  botny  I  have  not.  nor  do 
I  know  any  who  ever  has.  I  unhesitatingly  repeat  that  the 
bothy  system  is,  and  must  ever  remain  to  be,  antagonistic 
to  the  development  of  the  higher  intellectual  powers.  Any 
person  who  has  the  least  pretension  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
matter  could  never  say  otherwi.se.  The  bothy  is  just  good  for 
its  destined  purpo.se — a  .somewhat  convenient  habitation  for 
young  men  whose  service  and  phy’sical  powers  alone  are  wanted, 
without  much  or  any  anxiety  or  consideration  for  their 
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intellectual  welfare.  Of  course  their  morals  must  look  after 
themselves — feudalism  in  lamb’s  clothing.  But,  of  course, 
it  is  every  gardener’s  policy  to  procure  healthy  sinews  to  per¬ 
form  the  work  at  a  minimum  cost,  hut  the  economic  element 
must  never  be  exchanged  for  young  men’s  intellects. — 
Dicutalis. 

Notes  on  Apples. 

Your  correspondent,  on  page  168  of  the  Journal,  does  well 
to  draw  attention  to  the  merits  of  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  It 
may  be  an  old  variety,  and  may  be  surpassed  in  some  respects 
by  newer  sorts,  and  it  may  also  be  too  soft  for  market  purpo.ses, 
yet  it  is  not  by  any  means  out  of  date.  For  private  use  it  is  a 
good  Apple,  a  sure  cropper,  and  it  succeeds  well  on  cold,  wet 
.soils — which  is  a  great  deal  to  say  in  its  favour.  It  is  one  that 
■should  not,  at  any  rate,  be  dispensed  with  for  some  time  to 
come. 

His  remarks  on  Potts’s  Seedling  are  not  in  accordance  with 
my  experience.  I  have  had  no  knowledge  of  it  as  a  standard, 
but  as  a  bush  I  have  seen  it  succeed  on  stiff,  heavy  .soil,  making 
good  growth  and  fruiting  well.  It  is  a  fine  variety  and  an 
excellent  cooking  Apple,  and  should  be  grown  where  it  succeeds. 

The  Old  Irish  Peach,  though  rarely  seen,  is  a  dessert  Apple  of 
some  merit,  early,  and  of  good  flavour;  and  this  variety,  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  same  garden  as  Potts’s  Seedling,  produced  annually 
good  crops  of  fine  fruits  that  ofttimes  formed  choice  food  for 
wasps.  No  pruning  was  given  to  the  tree  except  an  occasional 
thinning  of  branches. 

Peasgood’s  Nonesuch  is  familiar  on  the  exhibition  table,  but 
that  is  not  its  only  merit ;  it  is  an  excellent  Apple  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  should  be  found  in  every  garden  where  hardy  fruit.s 
are  grown  to  any  extent.  By  a  ijroper  and  rational  method  of 
pruning  this  sort,  and  some  attention  paid  to  its  roots,  I  hava 
-seen  good  crops  produced.  In  pruning  Apples  some  knowledge 
is  required  of  the  peculiarities  of  some  varieties,  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
sorts  are  rendered  shy  in  bearing  by  the  adoption  of  a  ruthles.s 
.\v.stem  of  pruning. 

I  have  not  penned  the  notes  for  the  sake  of  adding  supplemen¬ 
tary  praise  to  the  varieties  mentioned  by  “Provincial,”  but 
rather  to  ask  him  where,  in  his  list  of  culinary  Apples,  he  places 
the  following; — Lord  Grosvenor,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Ecklin- 
ville,  Stirling  Castle,  Warner’s  King,  and  many  others  of  like 
fame.  Of  course,  they  may  have  been  mentioned  by  “  Provin¬ 
cial ’’  in  previous  notes  ancl  have  e.scaped  my  notice;  if  so,  well 
and  good. — S.  P.,  AVilts. 

A  Potato  Plot. 

In  his  sanctum  .sat  the  editor,  publisher,  and  proprietor  of 
the  “  Tattieville  Times  and  Speckedtater  ” — Tattieville  (as 
everybody  know.s)  across  the  Hub,  ’way  down  Tuber  County. 
Sadlv,  yet  fondly,  he  gazed  at  the  last  of  the  Eldorados,  a 
-hri veiled  specimen,  which  in  its  prime  had  been  too  precious 
to  i)lant,  now  sterilised,  fossilised,  and  blind  of  an  eye  as  it 
reposed  in  a  curio  case  at  his  elbow.  A  thoughtful-looking  man 
this  .  editor,  and  he  had  to  think  as  well,  as  “guess”  and 
“  calkerlate  ”  some  too,  for  times  were  bad,  circulation  was 
low.  and  .something  had  to  be  “  rai.sed  ”  even  in  the  editorial 
tiekl  of  vision,  which  comprised  a  big  Potato  patch  waiting  to 
be  planted.  Dig  he  could  not,  to  beg  such  help  as  he  could 
not  I'emunerate  he  was  ashamed.  However,  there  was  .a 
wrinkle  in  the  shrivelled  eye  of  that  withered  vegetable,  and 
i  ilvation,  for  Eureka!— he  had  found  it.  That  night  a 
“  sj^ecial  extra”  of  the  “Tattieville  Times”  went  out  with 
a  startling  notice  of  hidden  treasure.  It  was  the  announce¬ 
ment  thar  this  globe-famed  specimen,  the  last  of  its  kind  (all 
its  kith  and  kin  having  been  exterminated  by  the  great  Hum 
l?ng.  which  had  so  savagely  attacked  the  family)  was  hidden 
in  "the  editorial  patch  aforementioned,  and  all  Tattieville, 
:d*!aze  with  Potato  spirit  and  agog  with  greed,  wended  its  way 
with  pick,  spade,  shovel,  and  all  kinds  of  garden  implements 
to  seek  it.  And  the  earth  was  moved,  never  moved  .so  much 
before:  and  that  editor  smiled,  hadn’t  smiled  so  much  for 
years,  as  for  days  and  nights  liis  acre  was  stin-ed  and  re.stirred 
to  the  utmo.st  depths  of  good  soil  in  Tattieville’s  anxiety  to 
-<‘cure  the  prize.  Alas!  It  was  never  found— leastwavs. 
never  acknowledged,  and  when  the  hubbub  abated  that  editor 
went  forth  with  the  smile  which  wouldn’t  come  off.  and  a 
dibble,  fo  dibble  in  a  good  old  eatable  kind  of  Potato,  and 
1  xi.se  a  mio-htv  crop  with  but  small  pains  and  large  profit.  And 
tliino-^  went  well  with  him  ever  after— so  well,  indeed,  that 
massive,  manv-caratted,  gold-cased  pendant  soon  graced  the 
ditorial  watchguard,  which  he  jealously  guarded,  and  regarded 
n  ith  much  veneration.  Strange  to  sav,  it  was  singularlv  alike 
in  form  and  size  to  the  last  of  the  Eldorados,  and— but  that  s 
r.uother  story.  — Sol.  Anum. 


Societies. 


R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  March  8. 

Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.U.S.  (in  the  chair)  ;  Messrs.  Chitten¬ 
den,  Nicholson,  Micliael  A’eiteh,  Bowles;  Drs.  liendle  and  Cooke; 
Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  C.  Henslow,  Hon.  See. 

Lobelia  nicotiaiKefoUa. — A  fine  plant  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  (i.  Paul, 
a  native  of  Neilgherry  Hills  and  Ceylon.  The  flowers  were  white,  but 
the  figure  (•■  Bot.  Mag.,”  tali.  5587 ;  1886)  w'as  violet-coloured.  A 
Botanical  Certificate,  proposed  by  Mr.  A’eitch  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Chittenden,  was  unanimously  awarded  to  Mr.  Paul. 

Jasmine  with  tuberous  groictUs. — Specimens  received  from  Mrs. 
Street.  AVoodside,  Caterham,  were  examined  by  Mr.  Saunders,  who 
reports  as  follows  :  “  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  growths,  as  there 
are  no  signs  of  insect  or  fungus.  tirowths  of  a  similar  appearance 
occur  on  the  roots  of  Roses,  being  caused  by  the  irritation  set  up  )iy 
ants.” 

Palms  and  scale  insects. — Mr.  Hall,  of  Mowbray  Park,  Sunderland, 
sent  some  specimens,  upon  which  Mr.  Saunders  reports  :  “The  insects 
unfortunately  arrivecl  in  a  bad  condition.  (1)  a  parasitic  fly  (?),  nearly 
allied  to  the  Ichneumons.  (2)  undiscoverable.  (3  and  4)  two-winged 
flies  (fain.  Mycetophilidte)  or  ‘fungus  gnats,’  as  the  grul>s  feed  on 
fungi  or  decaying  vegetable  matter  ;  they  are  of  no  importance.  (5) 
scale  insects,  but  so  covered  with  germs  as  not  to  be  identifiable.” 

Isle  of  light  Horticultural. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Guildhall,  Newport, 
on  Saturday,  February  6.  The  usual  meeting  room  was  not 
comsidered  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  it  was  thought 
would  avail  themselves  of  attending  this  important  meetimg. 
In  the  unavoidable  ab.sence  of  the  chairman  of  the  association, 
Air.  AY.  AA^.  Sheath  made  a  most  capable  sub.stitute,  presiding 
over  a  distinctly  good  attendance  of  members,  and  the  public 
had  been  invited  by  advertisements  in  the  Pre.ss.  The  lecturer 
was  Air.  F.  AAk  Shrivell,  the  well-known  authority  and  expert 
on  chemical  manure.s,  and  who  has  delivered  many  lectures  on 
this  subject  before  most  of  the  gardeners’  associations  in  the 
kingdom.  He  dealt  with  their  use.s,  and  the  advantages  derived 
by  their  application  to  all  garden  crops. 

The  next  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Alarch  o,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  J.  Groves,  J.P.  There^  was  a  good  attend¬ 
ance  of  members  to  hear  a  paper  by  Air.  AA^.  Triblick,  F. R.H.S. , 
Brooks  House  Gardens,  on  winter-flowering  Begonias.  The 
lecturer  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  histoiy  and  introduction 
of  the  several  species  and  varieties  dealt  with,  which  included 
all  the  newer  forms  raised  at  A'eitch’s  Nunseries,  Chelsea,  and 
elsewhere,  and  after  dealing  with  all  cultural  details  remarked 
that  no  class  of  plant  had  come  so  prominently  to  the  front,  or 
been  so  imj)roved  by  hybridisers  in  recent  years.  These  .should, 
therefore,  be  extensively  grown  in  gardens  where  there  was  no 
limitation  as  to  space  aiid  appliances,  and  in  smaller  ones  should 
take  precedence  over  other  subjects  for  winter  display.  Alany 
of  them  could  lie  grown  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  The  next 
meeting  will  take  place  on  April  2,  when  Air.  A.  AA  .  Kime  will 
read  a  paper  on  some  subject  to  be  selected. — AA  .  T. 

Chester:  Pests  and  Parasites. 

Alarch  5,  at  the  Grosvenor  Aluseum,  Che,ster,  Air.  R.  New- 
stead  delivered  a  lecture  on  “  New  and  Noteworthy  Pests  and 
Parasites,”  being  the  fifth  lecture  of  the.  session.  As  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  .subject,  the  lecturer  gave  a  brief  review  of  the 
external  characters  of  some  typical  insects,  and  also  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  salient  physiological  features.  Several  life-histories 
of  the  pests  were  given,  with  special  reference  to  their  occurrence 
in  the  county  of  Cheshire.  Some  new  and  interesting  facts  were 
given  concerning  the  economy  of  the  “leather  jacket”  or  latwa? 
of  the  crane  fly,  and  the  birds  which  were  found  to  prey  upon 
them:  tlie  observations  were  made  during  an  alarming  outbreak 
of  “leather  jackets”  on  golf  links  near  Chester,  where  many 
acres  of  gras.s  had  been  destroyed. 

In  the  mo.st  thickly  infested  portions  of  the  ground  an 
average  of  ten  grubs  were  found  to  the  square  foot:  tlie  crovvns 
of  the  plants  were  so  thoroughly  cut  through  that  the  turf,  with 
little  trouble,  could  be  rolled  up  into  large  masses.  But,  strange 
to  sav,  the  frequent  patches  of  white  clover  proved  immure,  and 
were  left  untouched  by  the  larvae  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
infected  area. 

Some  observations  on  the  common  wasps  were  also  given,  and 
special  reference  was  made  to  the  Tilbury  outbreak  of  the 
Colorado  beetle.  Among  the  plant  parasites  reference  was  made 
to  the  comparatively  new  Potato  disease  caused  by  Chrysophlyctis 
endobiotica.  which  had  caused  severe  lo.^s  on  the  Potato  crop  in 
one  or  two  localities  in  Chediire  during  the  pa.st  three  years.  (See 
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“  Gardeners’  Clironicle,”  December  19,  1903,  p.  417.)  The 
lecture  was  fully  illustrated  by  lantern  pictures,  and  specimens  of 
the  pests  which  were  dealt  with.  At  the  close,  several  questions 
were  asked  and  replied  to,  and  on,  the  initiative  of  Mr.  G.  P. 
Mill!,  who  presided,  Mr.  Newstead  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote 
of  thank.s. 

Hull:  Garden  Management. 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  “  Gardens  and  Their  Manage¬ 
ment  ”  was  read  before  the  members  of  the  Hull  Horticultural 
Association  on  March  8,  by  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Tadcaster.  The 
antiquity  of  garden,s  Avas  shoAvn  by  reference  to  the  sacred 
writings  and  to  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  the  e.ssayist  sought 
to  show  the  nobility  of  the  gardening  profession,  saying  that  he 
was  proud  of  the  name  of  British  gardener.  The  es.'-ay  was  far 
from  being  .so  dry  as  its  title  Avould  suggest,  for  it  Avas  replete 
with  good  advice  in  an  easily  digestible  form,  and  especially  to 
young  gardeners.  Mr.  Clayton  spoke  Avisely  and  avcII  of  the 
feeling  that  shmdd  obtain  betAveen  master  and  man,  and 
explained  that  the  motto  "  I  sei'A’e  ”  Avas  in  reality  a  noble  one, 
and  involved  no  loss  of  dignity  if  the  serA’ice  Avas  properly  ren¬ 
dered.  In  reply  to  opinions  passed  on  hi.s  paper,  the  essa.yist  fell 
into  a  happy  state  of  anecdotage  Avhich  proved  of  great  interest 
and  profit  to  all  hearers. — W.  R. 

Ipswich  Mutual  Improvement. 

At  the  last  meeting  on  March  3,  Avith  Mr.  E.  Creek  in  the 
chair,  a  paper  on  “  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Ferns  ”  Avas  read  b.v 
Mr.  Bullard,  foreman  at  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt’s,  Broughton  Road 
Nursery.  The  e.ssayist,  AAho  shcAved  himself  thoroughly  conver¬ 
sant  Avith  all  the  details  of  Fern  culture,  passed  under  revicAv  the 
principal  genera  under  cultivation  as  decoratiA'e  idants  at  the 
present  time,  mentioning  the  best  species  in  each  genus,  and 
giving  many  hints  as  to  their  likes  and  dislikes.  Particular 
attention  Avas  called  to  the  usefulness  of  Ferns  as  basket  plants, 
notably  DaA^allia,  Nephrolepis,  and  Platycerium.  Mr.  Bullard 
exhibited  a  nice  little  collection  of  Ferns,  including  some  pretty 
crested  forms  of  Pteris.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  the 
essayi.st  Avas  vigorously  plied  Avith  questions,  most  of  Avhich  had 
for  their  object  the  elucidation  of  further  information  concerning 
the  raising  of  Ferns  from  .spoi'es.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Bullard  concluded  the  meeting. — E.  C. 

National  Potato :  ScNeme  of  its  Work. 

A  circular  ha.s  been  issued  from  Avhich  Ave  make  some  extracts. 
The  principal  objects  of  the  National  Potato  Society  are; — (1) 
To  test  the  varieties  and  methods  of  cultivation  of  the  Potato  on 
various  soils ;  (2)  To  test  methods  for  checking  disease ;  (3)  To 
classify  the  varieties  and  to  keep  a  register  to  check  the  re¬ 
naming  of  varieties;  (4)  To  hold  exhibitions  and  conferences; 
(.'))  To  issue  reports  from  time  to  time  on  all  subjects  bearing 
upon  the  grovA’th  and  commercial  a.spects  of  the  Potato. 

Suggestions  for  Conducting  Trials  of  Potatoes  — Trials  of 
Potatoes  can  be  conducted  : — (a)  Under  farm  culture;  {h)  Under 
garden  culture.  They  should  be  directed  mainly  toAvards  testing 
tdie  following  points; — (1)  The  relative  merits  of  different 
varieties,  as  to  cropping,  disease-resistance  and  flavour;  (2)  The 
effect  of  manures ;  (3)  The  efficaej^  of  A^arious  methods  of  pre¬ 
venting  disea,se.  The  committee  proposes  to  select  about  ten 
sorts  only,  including  in  eA’ery  trial  one  variety  as  a  standard  for 
comparison,  for  Avhich  purpose  it  selects  “  Up-to-Date.”  The 
committee  suggests  that  the  plots  allotted  to  each  variety  should 
be  uniform  in  size,  and  at  least  one  square  rod  in  extent.  It  also 
strongly  recommends  that  there  should  be  tAvo  plots  of  the  above 
area  for  each  variety,  the  plots  to  be  in  different  parts  of  the 
area  under  experiment.  It  proposes  to  make  its  selection  of 
sorts  from  the  folloAving  varieties; — Up-to-Date,  Sir  John 
Llewelyn,  Empress  Queen,  King  Edward  VII.,  Evergood, 
Northern  Star,  British  Queen,  Charles  Fidler,  Royal  Kidney, 
Ninety-fold,  The  Factor,  Cramond  Blossom,  Goodfellow,  and 
Scotch  Champion,  the  last  named  being  included  not  on  the  score 
of  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  because  it  is  the  most  largel.y  groAvn  of 
all  Potatoes  in  Ireland.  In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the 
seed,  the  society  Avill,  if  its  funds  permit,  supply  the  sets,  the 
crop  to  become  the  property  of  the  local  sub-committee,  less  an 
amount  equii^alent  to  the  seed  supplied.  As  its  funds  may  not 
permit  of  its  providing  seed  for  trials  in  every  county  Avherein 
it  has  a  representative  during  the  first  year,  the  trials  will  be 
confined  to  .selected  centres  in  the  following  counties,  which  have 
been  chosen,  partly  for  geographical  distribution,  partly  from 
the  prevailing  character  of  the  soil ; —Bedfordshire  (Ridgmont 
Experimental  Fruit  Farm),  Berkshire  (Reading  University 
College),  Cheshire  (Holmes  Chapel),  Essex,  Hertfordshire 
(Rothamsted),  Kent  (Wye  Agricultural  College),  Middlesetx 
(Pymmes  Park),  Northumberland,  Somersetshire,  Surrey,  Wor¬ 
cestershire.  and  Yorkshire.  It  is  afeo  hoped  to  have  at  least  one 
station  each  in  Ireland  and  .Scotland.  In  other  counties  it  is 


hoped  that  other  trials  may  be  conducted  by  the  county  instruc¬ 
tors  in  horticulture,  on  these  lines,  and  under  the  committee’s 
auspices.  It  is  also  hoped  to  include  Lincolnshire,  the  largest 
Potato-groAA'ing  county  in  England. 

Cardiff  Gardeners’ 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Grange  Hotel  on  Tuesday,  March  8, 
Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer,  presiding,  Mr.  J.  Pegler,  hon,  .secretary, 
representative  of  the  NeAvport  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association,  deliA'ered  the  last  lecture  for  the  present  session, 
entitled  “  AVonders  and  Curiosities  of  the  Vegetable  World.”  At 
the  outset  the  lecturer  said  that  he  had  chosen  his  subject  from 
extracts  of  scientific  Avorks  in  order  to  bring  them  before  the 
notice  of  the  members.  Some  of  the  chief  items  Avere  the  mar¬ 
vellous  monstrosities  of  various  trees  situated  in  various  parts 
cf  the  Avorld.  Reference  AA’as  made  to  some  of  the  unique 
specimens  of  Avood  preserved  in  the  museums  at  KeAv.  At  the 
conclusion  of  a  splendid  discussion  the  best  thanks  of  the 
members  Avere  accorded  Mr.  Pegler  for  his  lecture. — J.  J. 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. 

Open  Spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens’  Association  he’d  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Sir  AVilliam  Vincent,  Bart.,  vice-chairman, 
presiding,  a  letter  Avas  read  from  the  Office  of  Works  stating 
that  as  scon  as  the  enclosure  in  Hyde  Park  Avas  ready,  the  ground 
adjoining  Kensington  Palace,  at  present  occupied  by  greenhouse.s 
and  forcing  beds,  Avould  be  laid  out,  and  opened  to  the  public,  b.y 
Avay  of  compensation. 

A  communication  Avas  received  from  Mr.  William  Crookes, 
M.P.,  in  reference  to  the  proposal  of  the  association  to  lay  out 
the  large  churchyard  of  All  Saints’,  Poplar,  if  maintained  by  the 
Borough  Council,  stating  that  the  matter  Avas  iioav  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  a  similar  letter  Avas  receiAmd  from  the  Islington 
Borough  Council  in  regard  to  the  Norfolk  Square  area,  Avhich 
the  association  had  offered  to  take  in  hand.  It  Avas  reported 
that  the  tree  planting  undertaken  by  the  association  Avas  in 
progress  in  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street  and  in  St.  John  Street  Road. 
It  Avas  decided  to  draAv  attention  to  the  BartholomeAv  Hospital 
and  the  Liverpool  and  Wigan  Churches  Bills  introduced  into  the 
Upper  House,  Avhich  propose  amongst  other  things  to  free 
numerous  disused  churchyards  and  burial  grounds  from  restric¬ 
tions  against  building  thereon  contained  in  the  Disused  Burial 
Grounds  and  Open  Spaces  Acts,  and  it  Avas  considered  very  neces¬ 
sary  that  an  amendment  should  be  secured  to  safeguard  tlnv 
operation  of  these  Acts,  and  to  prevent  iiriAmte  Bilks  from  over¬ 
riding  the  general  laAv  of  the  land. 

Good  progress  Avas  reported  Avith  regard  to  schemes  for 
extending  Hampstead  Heath,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  Spring- 
field  Estate,  Upper  Clapton.  It  Avas  agreed  to  oppose  tiie  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  London  School  Board  to  acquire  the  interesting 
Wycliffe  Chapel  and  burial  ground,  Philpott  Street,  Stepney,  as 
a  school  site,  at  the  inquiry  to  be  held  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
at  Philpott  Street  Board  School  on  Friday  morning.  It  wa.s 
arranged  to  provide  for  the  rearing  of  Poplar  trees,  of  the  variety 
knoAvn  as  Populus  trepida  or  P.  nigra  betulifolia,  Avhich  groAv  very 
Avell  in  London,  but  of  Avhich  no  young  stock  is  at  present  obtain¬ 
able.  Correspondence  Avas  read  Avith  the  Richmond  Corporation 
and  others  in  reference  to  the  proposal  to  build  upon  an  island 
opposite  KeAv  Gardens,  Avhich  it  Avas  considered  shou'ld  be 
strenuously  opposed  as  detrimental  both  to  the  river  and  the 
gardens.  Amongst  those  present  at  the  meeting  Avere  the  Hon. 
Dudley  Fortescue,  Sir  William  Vincent,  Bart.,  Admiral  the  Hon. 
Sir  E.  R.  Freemantle,  G.C.B.,  the  Rev.  R.  Marshall,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Gibson. 

Iheflield  Floral  and  Horticultural. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  there  Avas  a  capital 
exhibit  by  Messrs.  Artindale  and  Son  of  Lilacs,  Azaleas, 
Deutzias,  Ac.,  in  pots;  and  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narci.ssus  in 
vases,  to  Avhich  a  certificate  Avas  aAvarded.  Mr.  Baker,  gardener 
to  Alderman  G.  Senior,  also  exhibited  a  .seedling  Amaryllis  with 
a  good  head  of  bloom.  A  valuable  and  intere,sting  e.ssay  was 
given  1)3’  IMr.  L.  Lucas  on  “  The  Herbaceous  Border,”  dealing 
Avith  formation,  aspect,  most  suitable  plants  and  their  culture, 
and  the  discussion  Avhich  folloAved  Avas  very  useful.  Further 
honours  have  been  conferred  on  the  society.  Her  Grace  the 
Duche.ss  of  Norfolk  has  become  a  patron  (of  Avhich  the  Premier 
Duke  is  the  president),  and  at  the  presentation  of  Sheffield’s 
Avedding  gifts  to  the  Duke  and  Duche.ss,  Avhich  con,si.sted  of  an 
exquisite  diamond  necklace  co.sting  £1,000  to  Her  Grace,  and 
an  illuminated  address-album  and  a  magnificent  dressing  and 
suit-case  to  the  Duke,  the  secretary  of  the  society  (Mr.  Lewen- 
don)  and  the  treasurer  (Mr.  Gillmore)  Avere  present  by  the 
invitation  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Avere  received  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  at  the  ToAvn  Hall. 
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United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  in  London  last  iMonday 
evening,  Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright  presiding,  when  the  report  of 
the  committee  for  1903  (which  we  must  hold  over),  together  with 
the  financial  statement,  were  read  and  approved.  In  proposing 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  chairman  said  that  the  thirty- 
eight  years’  progress  made  hy  the  society  was  poor,  but  this  was 
no  reflection  on  the  managers — it  was  a  reflection  on  the 
gardeners  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Wright,  in  a  later  part 
of  his  speech,  cited  the  case  of  a  mntnal  improvenient  society 
which  had  intended  to  form  a  benefit  society  within  itself,  the 
members  being  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  a  great  gardeners’ 
benefit  society,  with  £22,749  Ts.  lOd.  capital,  already  existed.  One 
is  tempted  in  this  place  to  ask  why  the  I.eeds  gardeners  found 
it  necessary  to  establish  an  opposition  society  instead  of 
strengthening  the  already  existent  body?  “The  United”  has 
a  member.ship  of  1,016;  its  financial  condition  is  absolutely 
impregnable,  and  the  benefits  of  this  society  over  general  benefit 
.societies  are  most  substantial. 

Mr.  Wright  quoted  figures  to  .show  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
membership  since  1871,  when  only  forty  names  were  on  the 
books.  By  1880  eighty-seven  mem¬ 
bers  had  joined.  From  1880  to 
1890  a  large  increase  was  made, 
namely  to  353,  which  was  attributecl 
to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  .John  Wright 
by  his  advocacy  in  the  pages  of  the 
Jnurnal  of  Horticulfuvp.  In  that 
decade  the  society  had  multiplied  its 
previous  number  by  four.  Then 
from  1890  to  1900  it  rose  to  846 ; 
and  from  1900  to  1904  to  1,016, 
equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  actual 
previous  membership.  The  net  gain 
for  last  year  was  fifty. 

The  chairman  next  touched  upon 
the  question  of  advertising,  and 
suggested  that  the  surest  and  best 
means  of  reaching  the  gardeners 
was  by  sending  a  representative  to 
the  mutual  improvement  associa¬ 
tions.  He  thought  these  bodies 
would  willingly  set  aside  one  even¬ 
ing  for  a  discussion  so  fraught  with 
pos-sibilities  to  themselves.  Com¬ 
paring  one  benefit  society  with 
another  may  be  odious,  continued 
the  speaker,  but  it  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  educational.  Mr.  Wright  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  small  amount  utilised 
from  the  Convalescent  Fund 
(£4  10s.),  and  showed  that  the 
interest  on  that  fund  was  more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  the 
amount  disbursed.  He  thought 
that  ten  shillings  per  week  was 
ludicrously  small,  and  .suggested 
giving  a  lump  sum,  or  at  lea.st  a 
much  larger  weekly  amount.  He 
formally  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

In  seconding,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  impres.sed  on  the  meeting 
the  fact  that  members  accumulate  balances  which  they  can 
draw  at  sixty  years  of  age,  or  at  seventy,  if  they  wish  still 
to  be  benefit  members.  I^apsed  members  can  also  withdraw 
their  amounts  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Some  of  the  earlier  mem¬ 
bers  had  now  so  much  as  £117  to  their  credit.  Regarding  the 
society’s  finances,  the.se  are  sufficient  to  pay  £22  to  every 
member  at  the  present  time,  and  it  was  stated  that  no  other 
similar  society  could  say  the  same. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  School  of  Handicrafts,  Chert, sey,  also 
spoke  on  the  report.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  weekly 
amounts  paid  from  the  Convalescent  Fund  should  be  fifteen 
shillings  to  eighteen  shillings  at  the  least.  ]\Ir.  Brown  inferred 
to  the  National  Deposit  Society  as  being  equally  as  good  as 
“  The  United,”  with  the  advantage  that  in  time  of  distress  a 
member  could  withdraw  part  of  his  money.  iMen  earning  a 
guinea  per  week  could  not  .save  money  against  the  contingencies 
of  death,  and  “The  United”  provides  no  death  money.  He 
supported  the  .suggestion  that  the  mutual  improvement  societies 
bo  approached,  and  stated  that  he  had  volunteered  to  address 
a  meeting  on  the  subject  of  gardening  charities  and  the  benefit 
society.  The  report  was  unanimomsly  agreed  to. 

It  was  voted  that  3,000  copies  of  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet  be  printed  and  circidated.  The  members  of  committee 
were  elected,  two  new  members  (Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  and  Mr.  W.  Wesker,  Wandsworth) 
being  added  in  place  of  Mr.  T.  Humphreys,  now  of  Birmingham, 
and  Mr.  S!  Summers.  Mr.  W.  Collins  was  unanimously  re¬ 
elected  secretary,  a  position  he  has  held  for  seventeen  years. 
Mr.  Collins  has  been  thirty-five  years  a  member  of  the  society, 


and  most  of  that  period  had  been  in  office.  Mr.  Janies  Hudson, 
V.iM.H.,  who  was  absent  through  illness,  was  re-elected 
treasurer,  and  received  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
consistent  and  valuable  .services. 

Mr.  .John  Wright,  V.M.H.,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  trustees.  By  way  of  adding  to  the  membership  he  s.aid 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  every  member  securing  another.  He 
expressed  a  strong  hope  that  every  one  connected  with  the 
society  would,  in  the  intere.sts  of  the  rising  generation  of 
gardeners,  press  the  matter  on  every  hand.  He  hoped  it  would 
get  richer  and  richer,  and  do  more  and  more  good,  and  ended 
by  quoting  the  toast  of  the  Fruiterers’  Company:  “May  this 
society  grow  and  flourish,  root  and  branch,  for  ever  and  ever.” 

The  concluding  piece  of  business  was  a  formal  recommenda¬ 
tion  made  by  Mr.  A.  .1.  Brown  to  the  Rules  Sub-committee 
(and  seconded)  to  the  effect  that  they  consider  the  advisability 
of  appropriating  the  sum  of  fifteen  guineas  to  compensate  the 
committee  for  their  travelling  expenses,  and  to  report  to  a 
special  general  meeting  to  be  called  in  May.  This  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  at  first  in  danger  of  falling  to  the  ground  from  want 
of  a  seconder;  then  it  was  beaten  by  one  vote,  which,  .seeming 
inconclusive,  another  show  of  hands  was  taken,  when  a  large 


majority  voted  in  its  favour.  The  principle  of  paying  com¬ 
mitteemen’s  fares  will  thus  be  thoroughly  debated.  The 
secretary’s  address  is  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 

Sheffield  Chrysanthemum. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  some  good  exhibits  of  Daffodils  were 
shown,  and  Messrs.  Artindale  staged  some  nice  plants  of  Azalea 
indica  and  Lilac.  Mr.  W.  Snowden  gave  an  essay  on  “  Impres¬ 
sions  of  the  Horticultural  Traders’  visit  to  Holland  and  Belgiiim 
in  1903,”  and  in  his  racy  style  kept  his  auditors’  attention  for 
about  an  hour,  describing  the  places  and  firms  visited,  the 
peoples  and  methods,  the  cnstoms,  Ac.  He  gave  some  very 
humorons  descriptions  of  incidents  during  the  tour,  also  of  some 
of  the  individuals  forming  the  party.  Seldom  is  an  essay  heard 
wherein  every  point  is  made  to  tell  as  was  the  case  in  this, 
or  where  the  rapt  attention  of  the  audience  is  .so  well  main¬ 
tained,  and  from  the  arrangement  of  matter  and  the  splendid 
delivery  of  it  one  may  be  excused  if  he  is  led  to  expect  that 
something  more  mav  be  heard  of  IVIr.  Snowden  in  the  future.- 
W.  L. 


Strawberries  are  to  be  seen  in  the  fruiterers  window.s.  A 
basket  of  six  is  marked  3s.  6d. 

Fruit  as  a  Necessary  Food. — lender  this  title  Mr.  Henry 
Canned,  of  Swanley,  delivered  an  address  before  the  Chi.slehurst 
Gardeners’  Society  at  a  very  recent  date.  Mr.  Canned  is  a 
Aved-known  .staunch  vegetarian,  and  has  splendid  arguments  m 
favour  of  his  tenets.  The  lecture  proved  to  be  of  great  interest, 
coming  from  one  with  such  a  wide  experience. 


Apple,  Northern  Greening. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

CHERRY  HOUSE.— Wli  en  the  fertilisation  of  the  blossoms 
has  been  effected,  the  Cherries  will  be  seen  swelling  at  the  base 
of  the  decayed  flowers  ;  then  syringing  may  be  resumed  once  a  day 
until  the  remains  of  the  flowers  are  cast,  and  then  twice  daily 
when  the  weather  is  clear  and  warm.  Artificial  heat  must  be 
given  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  below  dOdeg  at  night, 
and  to  maintain  50deg  as  a  minimum  by  day.  Ventilate  at  oOdeg, 
and  close  at  the  same,  regulating  the  ventilation  according  to 
circumstances,  but  not  allowing  a  rise  ab9ve  Gocleg  without  full 
air.  If  aphides  appear  vaporise  the  house  with  nicotine  compound, 
the  foliage  being  clry  when  the  vaporisation  is  effected.  Keep  a 
.sharp  look  out  for  caterpillars.  Stopping  will  soon  require  atten¬ 
tion.  Pinch  out  the  points  of  the  growths  when  they  have  macle 
din  to  oin  of  growth,  removing  those  shoots  not  required.  Train 
extensions  in  their  full  length,  also  those  for  filling  vacant  spaces. 
Overcrowding  miast  be  strictly  guarded  against,  it  being  pre¬ 
judicial  both  to  the  present  and  future  crops. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES  :  EARLY  FORCED  TREES. 
— An  equable  temperature  is  desirable  during  the  stoning  pro¬ 
cess.  With  too  much  heat  at  night  the  trees  are  deprived  of 
rest,  and  this  is  not  favourable  to  the  fruit,  cold  and  drying 
currents  in  the  daytime  are  even  more  injurious,  a  sudden  change 
sometimes  proving  fatal  to  the  crop.  Continue  the  night  tem¬ 
perature  at  GOdeg  to  Godeg,  also  in  dull  weather  in  the  daytime, 
but  TOdeg  to  75deg  with  gleams  of  sun,  ventilating  from  Gudeg. 
Attend  to  thinning  the  fruit  betimes.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
Itave,  during  the  stoning  process,  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  fruits  that  are  to  remain  for  the  crop.  One  fruit  to  every 
square  of  foot  of  trellis  covered  with  foliage  is  ample  for  the  large 
Peaches,  and  the  medium-sized  varieties  may  be  left  a  little 
closer.  Nectarines  being  smaller  than  Peaches,  are  often  left 
much  too  close,  which  reduces  the  sizei  of  the  fruit  proportionatel.v, 
whereas  to  secure  fine  fruits  they  require  thinning  similar  to 
Peaches. 

Secure  all  the  shoots  to  the  trellis  that  are  required  for  exten¬ 
sion  and  next  year’s  bearing  as  the.y  progre.s.s,  stopping  any  gross 
succes.sional  shoots  at  a  length  of  about  1.7in.  If  the  stopping 
results  in  laterals  pinch  them  at  the  first  loaf,  and  so  on  as 
produced.  If  extension  is  wanted  the  uppermost  laterals  may  be 
trained  in.  Pinch  laterals  on  extensions  to  one  leaf,  and  succeed¬ 
ing  growths  to  one  joint.  If  the  trees  are  in  good  order  there  will 
be  little  nece.ssity  for  stopping  the  shoots  if  they  are  allowed 
space  for  the  development  of  the  foliage  to  solidify  the  wood  as 
made.  Shoots  retained  to  attract  the  sap  to  the  fruit  should  be 
stopped  to  one  leaf,  they  having  previously  been  pinched  in  the 
first  growth  at  the  third  leaf.  Avoid  stimulating  the  trees  while 
stoning,  but  afford  due  supplies  of  water  and  food  of  a  phosphatic 
nature  combined  with  potash  rather  than  nitrogenous. 

SECOND  EARLY  FORC'ED  TREES.  -Proceed  with  dis¬ 
budding,  a  shoot  being  left  at  the  base  of  the  present  year’s 
bearing  wood  or  last  year’s  young  wood,  and  one  on  a  level  with 
or  above  the  fruits.  The  first  must  be  trained  forward,  but  the 
latter  should  be  sto^Dped  at  the  second  or  third  leaf.  Upon 
extensions  leave  young  .shoots  at  loin  or  18in  distance,  the 
growths  from  the  extremity  being  trained  as  a  continuation  of 
the  primary  branch.  Commence  tying  early,  as  when  the  shoots 
are  allowed  to  grow  considerably  they  cannot  be  brought  down 
without  danger  of  breaking.  Overcrowding  mu.st  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  it  is  fatal  to  fine,  highly-coloured  fruits  and  the 
formation  and  perfection  of  the  wood  for  future  crops.  Thin  the 
fruits  by  degrees,  leaving  those  well  placed  upon  the  upper  side  of 
the  trellis  in  .sufficient  quantity  for  a  crop,  or  a  little  more,  until 
the  final  thinning  before  stoning.  In  no  case  is  it  good  practice 
to  tax  the  trees  with  superfluous  fruits  after  they  are  the  size  of 
marbles.  A  temperature  of  Sodeg  to  GOdeg  at  night,  Godeg  by 
day,  increasing  to  TOdeg  to  Todeg  is  suitable. 

HOUSES  STARTED  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  FEBRUARY. 

• — The  trees  in  these  have  set  their  fruits,  or  nearly  so,  and 
recourse  must  be  had  to  syringing  in  the  morning  and  afternoon 
of  fine  days,  but  an  occasional  syringing  with  damping  the  house 
will  suffice  in  dull  weather,  always  having  the  foliage  and  young 
fruit  dry  before  nightfall.  Disbudding  must  be  done  gradually, 
commencing  with  the  most  forward  growths,  also  thinning  the 
fruits  after  it  is  seen  which  takes  the  lead  in  swelling,  removing 
the  smallest  first,  but  avoid  large  reductions  of  foliage  or  of  fruit 
at  one  time.^  A  temperature  of  oodeg  at  night,  5deg  less  on  cold 
mornings,  .'3odeg  to  GOdeg  by  day,  advancing  to  Godeg  or  TOdeg 
with  gleams  of  sun,  will  bring  the  trees  on  fast  enough  ventilat¬ 


ing  from  Sodeg  to  GOdeg,  and  not  allowing  an  advance  above 
Godeg  without  full  ventilation. 

HOUSES  STARTED  EARLY  IN  MARCH.— With  the  flowers 
expanding  syringing  the  trees  must  cease,  for  there  is  danger, 
especially  in  dull  weather,  of  weakening  the  blossom  and  conv'ert- 
ing  the  pollen  into  paste.  An  unusually  bright  period  and  a  dry 
atmosphere  ina.y  occasion  the  need  of  an  occasional  syringing. 
Damping  the  floors  and  borders  is  generally  sufficient,  and  a 
safe  plan.  Admit  air  freely  in  mild  weather,  and  fertilise_the 
flowers  On  fine  days.  Maintain  the  night  temperature  at  4odeg 
to  SOdeg,  Sodeg  b.v  day  artificially,  and  GSdeg  from  sun  hegt. 
Admit  a  little  air  constantly,  increase  the  ventilation  at  fiOdeg, 
and  give  more  as  the  heat  rises,  having  full  air  on  at  Godeg, 
closing  at  50deg.  Superfluous  flowers  on  the  under  side  of  the 
shoots  may  be  removed  bv  drawing  the  hand  down  the  growths. 

LATE  'houses.— Where  the  roof  lights  have  been  removed 
they  should  be  replaced  at  once,  the  buds  being  well  advanced  in 
swelling,  and  promising  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit.  If  there  be 
any  tra'ce  of  aphides,  apply  an  insecticide,  or  fumigate  the  house 
before  the  flowers  expand.  Nothing  conduces  more  to  a  good 
set  than  removing  the  flowers  on  the  under  side  or  back  of  the 
trellis,  and  turning  on  the  heat  after  the  anthers  show,  for  a 
short  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  to  advance  the  temperature 
to  GOdeg.  and  permit  of  ventilation,  a.s  if  there  is  a  prevalence 
of  dull,  cold  weather  at  that  time,  closing  the  ventilators  for 
safety  prejudioes  the  pollen.  Houses  that  have  fixed  roof  lights 
must'  have  the  borders  rendered  thoroughly  moist. — G.  A., 
St.  Albans,  Herts. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 


ASPARAGUS  BEDS  may  now  receive  a  top-dressing  of  rich 
compost.  Wood  ashes  should  enter  into  the  mixture  largely.  Theie 
are  few  better  fertilisers  than  wood  ashes  which  har  e  been  chaiied 
in  a  smother  heap,  but  bleached  ash  is  much  poorer  in  quality.  It  is 
not  wise  to  mix  .salt  with  the  dressing.  This  may  be  applied  at 
a  later  date.  After  the  dressing  has  been  applied  the  beds  should 
be  edged  to  give  them  a  smart  appearance. 

GLOBE  ARTICHOKE  SEEDS  may  now  be  sown.  kOifor- 
tunately,  a  large  percentage  of  the  seedlings  are  worthless.  There¬ 
fore  it  null  be  necessary  to  select  those  which  produce  the  be^st 
heads  when  thev  bear  their  first  crop,  and  discard  the  bad  ones. 

TURNIPS. _ A  sowing  of  these  should  now  be  made.  Choose 

a  warm  border,  and  select  one  of  the  strap-leaved  varieties  for 
this  early  sowing.  These  turn  in  quickly,  and  are  therefore  not 
so  liable ‘to  form  hard  cores  as  the  Snowball  type,  which  are  better 
for  a  later  sowing. 

DWARF  OR  FRENCH  BEANS.— A  few  dozen  3in  pots  of 
these  will  prove  mseful  for  planting  out  in  April  where  they 
be  sheltered.  At  the  foot  of  Peach  walls  is  a  suitable  place.  The 

canvas  used  for  protecting 
the  trees  will  also  shelter  the 
Beans  when  planted  out,  and 
will  forward  them  several 
weeks. 

EGYPTIAN  OR  TUR¬ 
NIP-ROOTED  BEET.— A 
small  sowing  of  this  may  now 
be  made,  and  will  be  ser¬ 
viceable  for  early  supplies. 

CELERIAC  .should  now 
be  sown  in  heat.  This  re¬ 
quires.  a  long  season  to 
mature  large  roots.  The  soil 
should  be  rich  and  well  pre¬ 
pared,  or  the  roots  will  be  of 
popr  quality. 

CABBAGES.  —  A  few 
rows  of  these  should  now  be 
planted  to  keep  the  supph' 
going.  Spring  Cabbage  will 
be  a  poor  crop  in  many 
cases,  and  extra  attention 
should  be  given  to  this  early 
planting. 


Tritoma  Sanders!  x  May  Queen. 


CAULIFLOWER  SEEDS  and  other  winter  and  autumn  seeds 
of  the  Brassica  family  should  now  be  sown.  The  autumn 
varieties  of  Cauliflowers  require  a  sheltered  position.  As  sharp 
frost  often  injures  them,  the  seed  should  be  coated  with  red  lead 
to  keep  the  birds  from  destroying  the  seed  as  they  germinate, 
which  they  are  very  fond  of  doing. 


PARSLEY. — A  good  breadth  of  this  should  be  sown.  The 
soil  should  be  deep  and  rich.  The  seed  should  be  sown  a  little 
more  thickly  than  usual. 


HOEING. — As  soon  as  the  soil  becomes  dry  enough  the  Dutch 
hoe  should  be  used  freely  on  all  parts  of  the  garden  where  pos- 
.sible.  Its  use  will  be  more  necessary  than  usual  owing  to  the 
hard  condition  of  the  surface  soil  after  the  heavy  and  continuous 
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rains.  It  will  very  materially  assist  in  bringing  the  soil  into  good 
condition  for  planting. 

LETTUCES. — A  good  batch  of  early  Cabbage  Lettuce  should 
now  be  planted  in  a  sheltered  spot,  after  being  thoroughly 
hardened.  At  the  foot  of  a  warm  south  wall  is  the  best  place  for 
them.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and  light  to  induce  a  cpuck  growth. 
All  the  Year  Round  and  Tom  Thumb  are  very  reliable  kinds, 
being  hardy  and  turning  in  quickly.  There  are  ]uany  newer 
kinds  of  great  merit,  many  of  which  lack  hardness,  which  is 
essential  for  this  early  planting. 

PLANT  C'AULIFLOWERS,  which  have  been  wintered  in  cold 
irames,  should  be  carefully  lifted  with  a  fork,  keeping  as  much 
of  the  soil  on  the  roots  as  possible.  They  will  require  pi'otecting 
on  cold  and  frosty  nights.  There  is  nothing  better  than  hand- 
lights  for  the  purpose.  Where,  however,  these  cannot  be  had, 
flower  pots  turned  ever  the  plants  will  answer  well,  but  these 
must,  of  course,  be  removed  early  on  fine  mornings.  When 
planted  out  at  this  early  date  extra  care  will  be  reexuired,  as 
a  check  will  mean  faihire. 

SEC'OND  EARLY  POTATOES.-  A  good  breadth  of  these 
should  now  be  planted. — A.  T.,  Cirencester. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

GLAUIOI.I. — Conns  of  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis,  gandavensi.s, 
Lemoinei,  and  C'hildsi  varieties  may  be  planted  in  lines  or  groups 
in  borders.  A  fairly  deep,  rich,  and  well-manured  soil  should  be 
provided,  but  the  positions  must  be  sunny,  and,  if  possible,  shel¬ 
tered,  as  rough  winds,  when  the  flower  spikes  are  opening,  soon 
destroy  their  beauty.  The  conns  may  be  planted  4in  deep  and 
Gin  apart.  Place  the  groups  in  threes,  sixes,  or  twelves.  Lines 
or  lows  should  not  be  less  than  a  foot  apart.  Gladioli  look  well 
when  in  floM'er  against  the  dark  background  of  a  hedge  or 
shrubs. 

HALF-HARDY  ANNL'ALS. — Asters,  Ageratums,  Amaran- 
thus.  Carnations,  Stocks,  Scabious.  Salpiglossis,  Zinnias,  and  any 
other  half-hardy  annuals  ma.y  now  be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes  under 
glass  in  a  greenhouse  sufficiently  well  heated  to  cause  quick 
germination.  Drain  the  pans  or  boxes  well,  using  a  few  crocks 
and  some  rough  material  for  the  purpose.  A  mixture  of  loam 
and  leaf  soil,  with  some  sand  added,  will  form  a  good  compost. 
Make  the  soil  firm  and  level,  and  if  at  all  dry  give  a  watering 
before  sowing.  Scatter  the  seeds  thinly,  and  cover  with  a  light 
sprinkling  of  fine  soil.  Cover  the  soil  with  a  pane  of  gla.ss,  aird 
lay  over  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  withdraw  immediately  the  seed 
germinates.  Afterwards  give  the  .seedlings  a  position  near  the 
glass. 

ROSES. — It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  Roses;  indeed,  this  is 
a  favourable  time,  providing  the  weather  is  dry  and  the  soil  works 
well.  The  plants,  however,  will  not  flower  abundantly  this 
season  as  the.y  cannot  have  time  to  become  well  established.  Close 
pruning  should  follow  the  planting,  and  some  good  growth  will 
result,  this  being  important.  Thoroughly  broken  up  ground  in 
beds  and  border's,  enriched  with  manure  and  loamy  soil,  and  free 
from  .stagnant  moisttrre,  is  suitable  for  Roses.  In  these  position.s 
plant  bushes,  including  Hybrid  Pei-petuals,  Tea  and  Hybrid 
Teas,  China  or  Monthly  Roses.  For  trellises  or  pillars  the  climbing 
Polvantha  Roses,  Banksian.  Evergreen,  and  the  climbing  varieties 
of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Tea  Roses  are  adapted.  The  Penzance 
Sweet  Briars  make  good  hedges. 

SWEET  PEAS. — Further  sowings  should  be  made.  A  piece 
of  good  ground  which  has  been  well  cultivated  b.y  trenching  and 
manuring  is  required,  or  if  this  has  not  been  done  spread  a  liberal 
la.yer  of  manure  over,  and  dig  it  in  as  deepl.y  as  possible.  Another 
method  ma.y  be  adopted,  this  consisting  of  taking  out  a  trench 
as  for  Celery,  placing  several  inches  of  manure  at  the 
bottom,  their  filling  in  the  soil.  Draw  a  wide  drill  over 
this,  making  the  base  level,  sow  the  seeds  4in  apart, 
and  cover  with  fine  soil  about  2in.  It  will  be  needful  to 
protect  the  seed  andi  seedlings  from  birdsf  Sweet  Peas  which 
are  being  forwarded  in  pots,  should  have  frame  treatment  pre¬ 
paratory  to  being  planted  out. — E.  D.  S.,  Gravesend. 


New  Hardy  Tritoma,  May  Queen. — The  hybrids  and  species 
of  Tritomas,  so  valuable  as  decorative  plants  in  groups  as  well 
a.s  cut  flowers,  usually  commence  to  flower  in  midsummer  and 
cease  when  early  frosts  in  October  set  in.  This  new  hybrid, 
however,  begins  to  flower  at  the  end  of  May  with  the  Irises,  and 
continues  to  bloom  till  late  in  the  autumn.  The  habit  of  th.e- 
plant  is  good,  and  the  floweis  vary  in  colour  from  orange  to 
'carlet.  Raised  from  seed,  which  geiuninates  easily,  the  plants 
bloom  in  the  second  year.  The  plant  has  proved  quite  hardy, 
and  can  remain  outdoors  during  the  winter:  snow  and  frosts  do 
them  no  harm  if  sheltered  somewhat  against  strong  ninds.  It 
is  offered  by  Stenger  and  Kotter.  nur-erymen  and  seedsmen, 
Erfurt,  Geimauy. 


w. 


HE  BEE-KEEPER. 
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The  Stewarton  Hive. 


I  was  glad  to  read  "  E.  E.’s”  further  remarks  regarding  these 
hives,  and  he  states  that  the  extra  body  boxes  should  be  placed 
under  the  brood  box,  and  thus  circulating  the  necessar.v  heat. 
This  is  where  I  seemed  to  err,  as  I  placed  the  additir.nal  body 
box  immediately  on  the  top  of  the  brood  box,  and  on  that  again 
I  put  the  super.  By  this  arrangement  I  had  kept  the  bees  from 
going  upwards,  as  I  now  see  it  was  rather  cold  for  the  bees  to 
start  right  awa.y  in  a  new  bod.y  box.  When  I  am  placing  the 
extra  body  box  under  the  present  brood  box,  I  suppose  only  two 
s!ide.s  on  either  side  will  be  sirfficient  to  allow  the  bees  to  get 
up  and  down  from  their  present  abode,  and  also  I  shall  require  to 
close  the  preseirt  entrance  of  the  brood  box,  thus  enabling  the 
bees  to  exit  from  the  additional  box.  "  E.  E.,”  however,  states 
that  the  young  queen  is  the  best  to  keep.  How  can  he  ever  get 
a  young  queen  with  these  hives  if  he  puts  on  additional  boxes 
each  year  to  prevent  swarming? — Hexagonal. 


With  reference  to  "  E.  E.’s  ”  remarks  on  page  152  regarding 
the  cost  of  Stewarton  hives,  I  cannot  see  why  catalogue  prices 
should  be  taken,  especially  as  one  cannot  find  two  of  them 
alike.  His  comparison  with  the  bar-frame  parts  is  not  much  of 
a  guide  for  the  Stewarton.  I  know  men  (enthusiastic  bee  men) 
in  Ayrshire  who  simply  take  a  delight  in  the  management  of 
those  hives,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  for  a  stranger  to 
enter  into  any  of  their  houses  on  a  stormy  winter  evening  and 
to  observe  at  first  sight  the  industrious  man  with  his  hammer  and 
plane  putting  the  parts  of  the  hive  together,  and  thus  preparing 
for  the  summer.  These  are  the  men  who  deserve  success,  anil 
much  credit  is  due  to  them  when  they  can  show  you  601b  or  701b 
of  honey,  all  obtained  at  so  little  cost,  and  principally  through 
their  watchfulness.  To  those  commencing  bee-keeping  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  they  should  start  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
and  make  their  own  hives,  and  they  could  not  desire  to  work  with 
a  better  and  more  ea.sily  made  and  managed  hive  than  the 
Stewarton. 

4Vith  reference  to  obtaining  boxes  from  grocers,  “  E.  E.  ”  must 
be  placed  in  a  curious  position.  The  next  time  he  is  in  Scot¬ 
land;  if  he  enters  into  one  of  our  large  shops,  I  am  sure  he  will 
get  as  much  as  he  can  carry  back  with  him  free.  If  “  E.  E.”  has 
ever  the  occasion  to  go  to  an.v  good  nurserymen  for  cuttings  in 
the  autumn  he  will,  I  am  sure,  receive  them  in  nice  little  boxe.s 
just  the  size  for  supers.  Last  autuiiin  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  two  or  three  good  ones  in  this  way. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  trough  feeders  as  mentioned.  The 
feeder  above  is  the  best  of  all,  as  there  is  not  much  chance  of 
stray  bees  getting  there.  I  fancy  from  the  trough  appearance 
that  stray  bee.s  can  enter  hive,  partake  of  feeding,  and  gO'  out 
again  without  being  noticed  by  the  bees.  Very  few  bees  remain 
at  the  footboard  as  compared  to  those  at  the  top  of  hive.  I  have 
used  the  zinc  excluder,  but  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  summer  that 
the  bees  ventured  through.  Calico  will  answer  should  it  be  used 
in  the  right  manner.  On  the  whole.  I  do  not  believe  in  any 
queen  excluder,  hence  my  reason  for  using  this  hive. — Stewarton. 


Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 


The  Editor  welcomes  .short  letters  from  under  gardeners.  Letters  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  600  words  in  length,  should  be  written  onl.v  on  one  side  of  the  paper, 
as  clearly  as  possible,  with  one  inch  space  at  both  top  and  bottem  as  well 
as  at  the  sides.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  must  acci  mpany 
all  communications,  not  necefsnrily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  If  these  points  are  not  respected,  the  letters  cannot  bee  onsiderc  d. 


Scottish  V.  English  Gardeners. 

I  beg  of  you  to  allow  me  a  little  space  in  this  corner  to  reply 
to  my  critics.  I  hope  the  letter  by  •'  Cosmopolitan,”  p.  152,  has 
been  read  by  “A.  J.  L,”  ‘‘Northern  Gardener,”  “English  Fore¬ 
man  in  Ireland,”  and  “  Englishman,  Berks.”  It  is  a  most  edifying 
letter  to  old  and  yonng  gardeners  who  have  taken  part  in  this 
discus-sicn,  and  I  hope  a  lesson  may  be  taken  therefrom  how  to 
write  somewhat  more  sensible  answers  to  any  question.  I  must 
needs  .‘-a.y  a  word  to  my  critics  individuall.y.  The  "  English 
Foreman  in  Ireland”  interests  and  amuses  me.  I  think  those 
men  wlio  were  expelled  for  drunken  habits  must  have  been  clieap 
men.  and  of  the  lowest  order,  picked  up  in  the  now  proverbial 
“Salt  Market”  in  Glasgow.  IMy  next  critic  is  “Nqithern 
Gardener,”  on  p.  109.  who  thinks  I  had  better  be  learning  iny 
business  than  asking  such  senseless  riuestion<.  Why  has  he,  in 
the  name  of  common-sense,  stooped  to  take  notice  and  answer 
senseless  question.s  in  the  “Young  Gardeners’  Domain”?  It  is 
good  to  have  letters  from  experienced  men  to  help  us  to  arrive 
at  proper  conclusions  on  subjects  under  discus-,ion,  but  I  don’t 
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quite  like  being  told  to  “  shut  up  in  our  o^vn  little  corner  if  I 
may  so  call  it.  Evidently  “  Northern  Gardener  ”  has  become 
confused  in  the  discussions.  I  never  did  at  any  time  pa.ss 
remarks  about  “  the  drunkenness  which  prevails  in  bothies  south 
of  the  Border.”  What  I  did  say  was  that  “  nine-tentlis  of  the 
young  men  in  England  spend  too  much  time  in  public-houses  and 
pleasure  seeking.”  Drink  and  drunkenness  was  not  in  my 
thoughts  when  I  penned  my  article  on  “Principles  of  Propriety.” 
The  dominating  word  is  time-  I  congratulate  “  Northern 
Gardener”  on  his  attaining  to  good  age,  and  I  hope  he  will  be 
spared  to  read  his  Journal  for  many  years  to  come.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  his  statements  that  he  “has  seen  more  drunkenness 
in  Scottish  towns  and  villages  than  in  similar  places  in  England  ” 
must,  and  will,  be  taken  with  great  reserve. 

On  page  128  I  have  another  critic  disagreeing  with  the  second 
version  of  the  meaning  of  teetotallers,  i.e.,  “  Terrible  Tipplers.” 

“  Englishman,  Berks,”  says  a  friend  of  his  told  him  that  Scottish 
teetotallers  see  no  harm  in  drinking  whisky.  What  a  revelation! 
Is  it  true  ?  His  friend  also  told  him  that  Scotsmen  are  cheaper. 
What  a  contemptible  statement  this  must  appear  to  the  experi¬ 
enced!  “  Englishman’s”  letter  is  a  good  pen  picture,  in  a  way, 
of  himself,  and  I  think  I  will  know  him  if  I  should  meet  him. 

I  will  now  give  an  explanation  of  my  statement  that  “  nine- 
tenths  of  the  young  men  in  England  spend  too  much  time  in 
public-houses  and  pleasure  seeking.”  In  any  town  or  village  in 
England  we  go  to,  we  shall  find  young  men,  and  old  ones,  too, 
sometimes,  flocking  to  their  favourite  “  pub,”  and  into  the 
“  parlour,”  which  is  very  comfortable.  A  game  of  dominoes  or 
cards  is  indulged  in,  and  the  losing  side  pays  for  the  drinks.  I 
am  not  a  “  T.T.,”  and  I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  that  occasionally, 
but  the  same  thing  occurs  almost  nightly.  Taking  the  “T.T.’s” 
of  any  of  the  two  versions,  they  prefer  the  Working  Men’s  Club 
or  Institute,  and  in  them  it  mu.st  be  confessed  that  there  is  very 
little  reading  done,  with  the  exception  of  the  dailies  for  cricket, 
football,  Ac.,  Ac.  Games  are  preferred  to  serious  study.  I  say 
nothing  against  games.  I  ajn  fond  of  games  myself ;  hut  fonder 
still  of  satiating  my  thirst  for  knowledge.  Night  after  night, 
week  after  week,  the  same  thing  goes  on,  nine-tenths  of  the 
young  men  in  England  spending  too  much  time  in  public-houses 
and  in  pleasure  seeking.  I  might  give  my  opinion  that  if  Engli.sh 
gardeners,  young  and  old,  would  but  give  their  brains  something 
more  to  do  in  the  way  of  study  there  is  no  reason  why  they  would 
not  in  time  become  as  good  as  their  northern  brethren,  who  have 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  to  be  better  managers,  more 
practical,  and  more  methodical  in  their  work.  There  are 
exceptions,  but  exceptions  prove  the  rule.  In  conclusion,  allow 
me  to  say  that  I  hope  the  ardent  readers  of  the  Journal  will  try 
to  appreciate  the  efforts  of  a  friendly  “Scot”  to  induce  young 
gardeners  to  fall  in  love  with  their  work,  and  search  for  hidden 
treasures  therein.  Tlie  success  of  the  Journal  and  my  kind 
critics  is  the  best  wishes  of — Scot,  Berks. 


The  Scottish  v.  English  gardener  is  an  old  theme,  and  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  impressed  by  Scottish  gardeners. 
True,  I  only  know  two  personally,  one  being  a  coarse,  heavy 
drinking,  and  very  objectionable  man,  with  an  inordinately  high 
opinion  of  his  prowess  as  a  gardener,  Tlie  other  is  a  pleasant 
man,  but  pos.sesses  the  gabbling  habit  to  a  degree.  Boastfulne.ss 
appears  to  be  general  among  Scottish  gardeners,  and  the  second 
man  referred  to  fairly  reeks  with  it,  yet,  as  a  practical,  all-round 
gardener,  I  would  not  place  him  high  on  the  list.  A  certain 
journal  that  devotes  itself  much  to  the  interests  of  northern 
gardeners  is  ever  the  scene  of  warfare  ;  and,  candidly,  I  must  say 
that  never  have  I  seen  such  meanness,  ungentlemanliness,  and 
bitter  spitefuluess  displayed  as  is  frequently  displayed  in  the 
letters  from  the  Scots.  Anyone  differing  from  their  views  has 
been  reviled  as  much  as  journalistic  laws  allow,  and  having  some 
little  acquaintance  with  such  matters,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
letters  ai’e  considerably  scored  with  blue  pencil  before  they  are 
fit  for  publication.  It  is  apparent  that  many,  if  not  all,  Scots 
gardeners  are  animated  with  an  extraordinary  amount  of  self- 
conceit  and  bumptiousness,  coupled  with  a  ill-displayed  contempt 
for  otliere  of  the  ilk  from  south  of  the  Tweed. — Grower. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. — “  Spring,  1904." 
Cooper,  Taber,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  90  and  92,  Southwark  Street,  London, 
S.E. — Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Alexis  Dalliere,  Chauss6e  de  Bruxelles. — “  Spiring,  1901." 

Dickson  and  Robinson,  Manchester. — Dahlias. 

Dicksons,  Chester. — Fwm  Seeds. 

Kent  and  Brydon,  Darlington. — Farm  Seeds. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  N. — Parts 
1  and  9  General  Catalogue  of  Border  and  Rock  Plants. 

Ran  somes,  Sims,  and  Jefferies,  Ltd.,  Orwell  Works,  Ipswich. — Lawn 
Mowers. 

Thomas  S.  Ware  (1902),  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex. — Hardy  Perennials, 
(fe. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street^ 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  flowers  we  do  not  name. 


TO  OUR  READERS. — Both  editor  and  publisher  would 
accept  it  as  a  personal  service  rendered,  if  those  of  our  readers  or 
their  friends  who  have  at  any  time  been  unable  to  obtain  the  Joicrnal 
from  the  ordinary  sources,  would  kindly  communicate  with  us.  In 
the  ease  of  a  special  number,  such  as  last  Aveek,  it  is  advisable  to 
notify  agents  beforehand  Avhere  extra  copies  are  desired. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  RECEIVED.— (G.  C.,  Byfleet).— With 
thanks,  and  shall  print  it  shortly.  (B.  E.  N.,  Feltham). — We 
shall  return  MS. ;  meanAvhile  accept  our  sincere  thanks. 

A  QUERY. — “J.  D.  A.”  says:  “I  Avould  be  greatly  obliged 
if  you  or  any  of  your  readers  could  inform  me  of  the  best  method 
to  fertilise  the  Anona  or  Custard-apple.” 

BOOKS  (M.  MoonisaAvmy  and  Sons). — You  Avoiuld  find  stove 
plants  and  ferns  treated  upon  in  Baines’s  “  Greenhouse  and  Stove 
Plants,”  the  price  being  Ids.,  Ave  think,  from  John  Murray,  pub¬ 
lisher,  London..  “Trees  and  Shrubs”  (Geo.  Neivnes,  Ltd.)  is  a 
good,  up-to-date  book. 

MOLLUSC  FOR  IDENTIFICATION  (W.  R.).— It  is  a 
member  of  the  Mollusca,  and  one  of  the  Gasteropoda  or  “  belly¬ 
footed,”  the  long,  flat  muscular  foot  running  along  the  under 
side  of  the  animal.  It  is  a  very  lean  form  of  the  little 
carnivorous  Testacella  haliotoides,  and  in  a  young  state  the 
shell,  small,-  ear-shaped  and  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
body,  Avhich  you  probably  have  mistaken  for  the  head,  and  refer 
to  it  as  the  “  bud  ”  not  being  developed,  though  the  back  has 
the  double  furroAv  characteristic  of  the  Testacella.  It  feeds 
chiefly  upon  earthworms,  and  is  usually  found  in  the  loose  soil 
of  gardens,  though  not  uncommonly  in  the  loAver  part  of  the  soil 
of  plants  in  pots.  It  is  not  in  any  respect  destructive  of  plants. 

CATERPILLAR  TO  NAME  (J.  M.).— The  caterpillar  is 
that  of  the  Vine  Tortrix  or  moth  (Tortrix  vitisana),  Avhich  is 
closely  related  to  the  Grape  Moth  (Tortrix  angustiorana).  The 
former  eats  the  blossom  buds  or  the  floAvers  out  of  the  shoots, 
and  in  this  Avay  does  a  considerable  amount  of  mischief,  but 
is  only  occasionall.v  met  Avith  in  this  countrAu  The  caterpillar 
of  the  Grape  Moth,  on  the  other  hand,  preys  on  the  ripening 
or  ripe  Grapes,  and  sometimes  does  considerable  damage  by  not 
only  eating  the  berries,  but  by  setting  up  decay  in  others  of 
the  bunch.  The  only  remedj’  is  to  caiiture  and  destroy  the 
caterpillars. 

FAHRENHEIT  AND  CENTIGRADE  SYSTEMS  OF 
RECORDING  TEMPERATURES  (D.).^In  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer  the  freezing  point  is  at  32deg,  and  the  boiling  point 
at  2I2deg,  zero  being  at  Odeg,  or  32deg  beloAv  freezing  point. 
The  Centigrade  thermometer  has  zero  or  freezing  point  at  Odeg, 
and  the  boiling  point  at  lOOdeg.  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  is 
used  chiefly  in  Britain,  Holland,  and  North  America,  and  the 
temperature  is  recorded  at  the  figures  or  degrees  above  or  beloAv 
zero.  When  above  simply  at  the  particular  heat,  say,  50deg 
Fahr.,  or  Avhen  heloAv  zero  Avith  a  short  line  prefixed,  say  Ideg, 
or  33deg  below  freezing  point.  Centigrade  thermometers  arc 
used  everyAvhere  by  men  of  science,  and  the  temperature  above 
zero  or  fi-eezing  point  in  this  instrument  is  simply  recorded  as 
the  particular  temperature  at  the  time  of  observation,  say 
50deg  Cen.  ;  if  beloAv  zero,  say  Ideg,  then  it  is  recorded  as 
— Ideg  Cen.  This  — Ideg  Cen.  corresponds  to  nearly  30deg 
Fahr.,  SOdeg  Cen.  to  I22deg  Fahr.  The  recording  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  by  different  scales  is  someAvhat  confusing,  especially 
to  gardeners,  but  the  degrees  of  temperature  of  a  Centigrade 
thermometer  are  readily  reduced  to  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale 
and  coiiA^ersely  by  the  folloAving  rules: — I.  Multiply  the  Centi¬ 
grade  degrees  by  9  and  divide  the  iiroduct  by  5  ;  then  add  32 
to  the  quotient,  and  the  sum  is  the  degrees  of  temperature  on 
Fahrenheit’s  scale.  -2.  From  the  number  of  degrees  on  Fahren¬ 
heit’s  scale  subtract  32,  multiply  the  remainder  by  5,  and  tlu* 
product  being  dixuded  by  9  Avill  give  the  temperature  required 
in  Centigrade  degrees. 
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NAME  OF  AZALEA  (G.  F.). — The  varietal  name  is  a  Belgian 
or  French  gentleman’s  name,  and  cannot  be  altered  into  English. 
If  your  name  were  given  to  a  plant,  no  foreigner  could  or  would 
have  a  right  to  alter  it. 

TOMATO  SEEDLINGS  DAMPING  OFF  (H.  A.).— The  seed¬ 
lings  are  affected  by  the  “  Damping-off  ”  fungus  (Pythium  de 
baryanum,  Hesse).  This  disease  generally  occurs  where  the  soil 
is  kept  wet  and  the  light  is  dull.  Ti-y  to  keep  the  soil  drier; 
have  good  drainage;  and  allow  more  light  and  air  upon  or  among 
the  plants. 

FRENCH  HORTICFLTI  RAL  NEWSPAPERS  (D.  C.).— 
Those  best  known  to  us  are  “  Le  Jardin,”  84,  Rue  de  Grenelle, 
Paris  (appears  on  the  5th  and  the  20th  of  each  month,  14  fr.  per 
year);  and  “  Le  Moniteur  d’Horticnltnre,”  14,  Rue  de  Sevres, 
Paris  (12  fr.).  Both  furnish  coloured  plates  occasionally,  and 
always  contain  useful  woodcuts. 

RICHARDIA  OR  CALL  A  LEAVES  BLOTCHED  (W.  B.). 
— The  leaves  are  affected  by  a  leaf-blotch,  which  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Iris  leaf-blotch  (Heterosporium  gracile) 
in  the  manner  of  its  work,  but  we  failed  to  discover  the  mould 
or  “fruits”  of  the  fungus,  though  we  have  noticed  it  in  other 
cases.  The  upper  portion  or  edges  of  the  leaves  turn  brown, 
and  decay  or  rot,  and  the  affected  leave.s  are  soon  seriously 
disfigured,  and  not  infrequently  destroyed.  Later  on,  large 
dark  spots  appear  and  become  black,  rounded  or  elliptical,  and 
on  these  the  velvety  mould  is  present.  In  many  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  leaf  .simply  dries  up  from  the  edges,  or  pale  spots  are 
formed  on  the  leaf  .with  a  narrow^  brown  margin,  and  appear 
simply  bleached  or  dead  tis,sue,  as  if  scorched.  The  disease  is 
rather  common,  e.specially  when  the  plants  are  kept  under  close 
and  moist  conditions,  and  the  only  repressive  measure  we  have 
found  of  any  use  is  to  cut  off  the  wor,st  affected  leaves  and 
burn  them,  then  afford  the  plants  all  the  light  possible,  venti¬ 
late  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  yet  not  subjecting  to 
cold  currents  of  air,  and  keep  water  from  the  leaves,  a  genial 
temperature  of  50deg  being  accorded  the  plants,  with  lOdeg 
to  15deg  or  more  rise  from  sun  heat. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  vresent  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  following  number.  (C.  H.  H.). — 1,  Dendrobium  Brymerianum, 
a  very  fine  flower  and  carefully  packed ;  the  other  two  labels  became 
loose ;  the  pink  flower  is  D.  primulinum  ;  the  pale  yellow  one  is 
D.  aureum.  (Stone-chat). — 1,  Odontoglossum  triumphans  ;  2,  Mas- 
devallia  tovarensis ;  3,  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum.  (T.  F.). — 1, 
Alnus  glutinosus ;  2,  Salix  Caprea ;  3,  Phyllyrea  latifolia  ;  4.  Erica 
arborea.  (N.  F.). — 1,  Museari  botryoides  alba;  2,  Scilla  bifolia. 
(N.). — Hibbertia  dentata. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  In  Pots 


Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Ac.acia  Drummondi,  dz 

12 

0to50 

0 

Adiantums,  per  doz.  ... 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Aralias,  per  doz . 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Arbor  Vital, ^jer  doz.  ... 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Aspidistras,  per  doz.  ... 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Aucubas,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Azaleas,  each . 

1 

6 

3 

6 

Begonia,  per  doz . 

,,  Gloire  de  Lor- 

8 

0 

18 

0 

'  raine,  per  doz. 
Callas,  per  doz . 

8 

0 

24 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Chrysanthemum,  doz. 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Cinerarias,  doz . 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Coleuses,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Crotons,  per.  doz. 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Cyclamens,  per  doz.  ... 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Cyperus,  per  doz . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Daffodils,  per  doz. 
Dracaenas,  var.,  doz.  ... 

6 

0 

8 

0 

12 

0 

48 

0 

Ericas,  per  doz.  . . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Euonymus,  vars.,  doz. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d 

Perns  in  var.,  per.  doz. 
Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ,.. 

4 

0to30 

0 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Genistas,  doz . . 

6 

0 

10 

0 

Hyacinths,  Homan  (48- 

pots),  doz . 

8 

0 

9 

0 

,,  Dutch  . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Lycopodiums,  per  doz. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Marguerites,  white  ,, 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Orange  Trees,  each  ... 

3 

6 

10 

6 

Palms,  var.,  each 

3 

0 

20 

0 

Poinsettias,  per  doz.... 

8 

0 

15 

0 

Primulas,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Pteris  tremula.  per  doz. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

,,  Wimsetti  ,, 

4 

0 

8 

0 

„  major 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Solanums  ,, 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Spiraeas,  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Tulips,  red,  doz.  roots  . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  roots. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  flowers. 


Anemones,  doz.  bun.  ... 

s.  d.  s. 

1  6to2 

d 

6 

Mignonette,  per  doz.  ... 

Azaleas,  per  bun . 

1  0 

2 

0 

Narcissus,  doz.  bun.  ... 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  ... 

0  4 

0 

6 

,,  Soleil  d’Or,  perdoz. 

Callas,  per  dozen. 

3  0 

5 

0 

,,  Pheasant’s  Eye  ., 

Camellias,  box  . 

1  6 

2 

6 

Orchids,  various,  doz. 

,,  Odontoglossums,, 

Carnations,  per  bun.  ... 

1  0 

3  0 

Daffodils,  bunch . 

2  6 

6 

0 

,,  Cypripedium  in- 

Eucharis,  per.  doz.  ... 

3  0 

4 

0 

signe,  per  doz. 

Ferns— Asparagus,  bun. 

1  0 

2  6 

Pelargoniums,  zonal. 

French,  doz.  bunches 

0  4 

0 

6 

doz.  bun . 

Maidenhair,  doz.  bun. 

4  0 

6 

0 

Poinsettias,  bun . 

Freesia,  per  doz . 

1  6 

2 

0 

Roman  Hyacinths,  per 

Gardenias,  box  of  18-24 
blooms  . 

4  0 

5 

0 

bunch  . 

Roses,  Mermet,  per  doz. 

Lilac  (French),  bun.  ... 

1  6 

3 

0 

,,  Various,  per  bun. 

Lilium  longiflorum, 
doz.  blooms 

4  0 

7  0 

,,  White  ,, 

,,  Pink  ,, 

,,  lancifolium  ,, 

1  6 

3 

0 

Smilax,  per  doz.  trails 

,,  auratum  ,, 

2  6 

4 

0 

Snowdrops,  doz . 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  per 
doz.  bun . 

6  0 

15 

0 

Stephanotis,  per  doz.... 
Tuberoses,  strong,  bun. 

Marguerites,  yellow, 

per  doz.  bun. 

1  0 

2 

0 

„  ,,  doz. 

Tulips,  per  bunch 
Violets,  per  doz.  bun... 
,,  Parma  ,, 

Mimosa  (Acacia),  per 
bun . 

0  9 

1 

0 

s. 

d. 

8.  d 

3 

0to4  0 

1 

0 

2  0 

3 

0 

4  0 

2 

0 

4  0 

3 

0 

12  0 

2 

6 

3  0 

1 

6 

3  6 

4 

0 

6  0 

1 

6 

0  0 

0 

6 

1  0 

3  0 

6  0 

0  6 

1  6 

1 

6 

2  0 

1 

0 

2  0 

1 

0 

1  6 

1 

0 

1  0 

1 

6 

3  6 

1 

0 

1  6 

0 

6 

0  9 

0 

6 

0  9 

1 

6 

1  9 

1 

6 

2  6 

CoYent  Garden  Market.— March  16th. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

American  Limes,  40C- 

500  in  case  .  7  0  to  9  0 

Apples,  home  cookers, 

bush.  40  60 

,,  American,  brl. ...  12  0  15  0 
,,  Californian,  case  7  6  14  0 

Bananas,  bunch .  6  0  14  0 

Chestnuts,  bag  .  19  0  0  0 

Cobnuts,  per  lb .  0  7^  0  0 

Cranberries,  per  case...  10  6  13  8 

Figs,  per  box  .  0  10  10 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb.  ...  1  6  2  6 


Grapes,  in  barrel . 

8.  d.  8.  d 

12  0tol8  0 

..  Muscats,  A .,  lb. 

6  0 

8  0 

„  ,,  B.,  lb. 

2  0 

3  0 

,,  Canon  Hall,  A. ,1b. 

2  0 

8  0 

,  ,Gros  Colman,A.,lb. 

1  6 

3  6 

Lemons,  per  case . 

8  6 

10  n 

Lychees,  box . 

1  2 

0  0 

Oranges,  per  case . 

8  0 

35  0 

Pears,  per  case  . 

12  6 

14  0 

,,  stewing,  ^-sieve 

y  0 

11  0 

Pines,  each  . 

2  0 

5  0 

Strawberries,  lb . 

10  0 

15  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Yegetables, 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

8.  d. 

s.  d 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem, 

Onions,  per  case . 

6  0  to  6  6 

sieve .  1  0  to  1  3 

,,  per  bag  . 

4  0 

6  6 

Asparagus, Sprue,bundle  010 

0  0 

,,  picklers,  sieve 

3  0 

5  0 

,,  Paris  Green .  4  6 

6  0 

,,  English,  cw't. 

7  6 

0  0 

,,  English,  bun.  ...  5  0 

7  6 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

1  6 

2  0 

Beans,  dwarf,  per  lb....  2  6 

3  0 

,,  sieve . 

0  6 

0  0 

,,  Madeira,  basket...  1  6 

2  0 

Parsnips,  per  bag 

2  0 

2  6 

Beetroots,  per  bushel...  2  6 

3  6 

Potatoes,  per  ton . 

90  0 

146  0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  sieve  1  0 

1  6 

,,  New  Teneriff'e, 

Cabbages,  tally  .  2  0 

5  0 

per  cwt. 

12  0 

14  0 

Carrots,  doz.  bun.  ...  2  0 

3  6 

Radishes,  doz.  bun.  ... 

0  9 

1  0 

,,  per  bag  .  2  6 

4  0 

Rhubarb,  per  doz. 

0  9 

1  0 

Cauliflowers,  doz.  ...  1  6 

3  6 

Salad,  small,  pun.,  doz. 

0  6 

1  0 

Celery,  per  doz.  bun.  ...  12  0 

24  0 

Savoys,  tally . 

3  0 

4  0 

Cress,  perdoz.  pun.  ...  0  9 

1  0 

Seakale,  per  doz . 

10  0 

14  0 

Cucumbers  doz .  7  0 

10  0 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0  1, 

0  2 

Endive,  per  doz .  1  6 

0  0 

Spinach,  per  bush.  ... 

3  0 

3  6 

Garlic,  per  lb .  0  2 

0  3 

Tomatoes,  Canary 

Horseradish,  foreign. 

Deeps,  lb . ;  ... 

3  0 

4  0 

per  bun .  13 

1  6 

Turnips,  doz.  bun. 

1  6 

2  0 

Leeks,  per  doz.  bun.  ...  1  6 

0  C 

,,  per  bag  . 

2  0 

2  6 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  doz.  10 

1  3 

Watercress,  per  dozen 

Mushrooms,  house,  lb.  1  0 

1  6 

i  bunches  . 

0  4 

0  8 

,  Agriculture  in  Deninark. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Ireland  sent  la^st 
year  a  deputation  to  Denmark,  to  inquire  fully  into  the 
methods  practised  by  that  hardworking  people,  to  report 
thereon,  and  that  report  has  been  printed  and  circulated 
in  the  Sister  Isle.  From  it  we  gain  much  information 
conveyed  in  a  concise  and  pleasing  manner,  and  w'e  should 
say  that,  while  as  English  farmers  we  may  leani  and  profat 
much,  yet  the  Danish  systems  are  perhaps  more  fully 
suited  to  the  needs  of  a  country  like  Ireland  than  to  our 
own,  and  this  principally  for  the  reason  that  the  smaller 
holdings  are  to  be  found  more  in  Ireland  than  here,  where 
often  a  parish  will  be  divided  between  four  or  five  large 
farmers  who  would  not,  and  could  not,  be  induced  to  join 
any  iorin  of  co-operative  society ;  in  fact,  working  on  so 
large  a  scale,  they  are  practically  self-contained.  There 
are  certain  districts  in  England  where  may  be  found  a 
large  class  of  small  farmers  or  peasant  proprietors,  and 
to  them  co-operation  on  the  Danish  lines  would  mean 
health  and  salvation.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  the 
farming  conditions  of  Denmark  have  undergone  an  entire 
change,  and  it  is  marvellous  how  the  people  have  so 
quickly  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions,  they 
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are  an  industrious  race,  a  saving  race,  and  a  temperate 
race. 

As  regards  the  proprietorship  of  the  land,  we  find  that 
ninety  per  cent,  of  tlie  peasant  occupiers  are  proprietors. 
The  “  estates  ”  vary  veiy  much  in  size,  thus  :  Estates  from 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  six  acres  number  92,656  ;  total 
acreage.  155.766  ;  making  an  average  of  1.6  statute  acres 
each.  From  six  acres  to  twentj'-four  and  a  half,  66,491 
estates,  having  on  the  average  12.6  acres  each.  Over 
twenty-four  and  a  half  acres,  73,889  estates,  averaging  74.7 
acres  each.  All  these  little  farms  or  properties  have  had 
their  birth  since  1851,  when  certain  companies,  authorised 
bj'  Government,  took  mortgages  up  to  50  per  cent.,  and 
the  repayment  of  these  mortgages  extendecl  from  periods 
of  fifty  to  100  years.  This  chance  of  borrowing  money  on 
easy  temis  was  a  great  inducement  to  the  peasant  to 
become  a  proprietor.  We  cannot  find  out  one  thing  we 
should  like  to  know,  viz.,  how  it  was  that  land  in  suitable 
parcels  came  into  the  market,  unless  it  was  that,  owing 
to  severe  losses,  the  large  proprietors  were  so  sadly  hit 
prior  to  1851  that  they  were  thankful  to  subdivide  their 
estates  and  live  on  the  proceeds. 

The  difficulty  with  us  is  to  find  the  land,  except  such 
as  is  totally  unsuited,  for  even  the  most  painstaking  and 
j^lodding  of  workers  ;  unsuitable  either  from  its  inherent 
badness  (heartbreaking  clay  or  blow-away  sand),  and  as  to 
the  latter  it  will  bring  in  far  better  returns  if  turned  into 
game  coveids,  for  there  will  always  be  here  a  strong 
deniand  for,  and  consequently  a  good  price  made  of, 
suitable  partridge  grounds.  The  love  of  sport  is  so  in¬ 
herent  that  we  will  have  it  at  whatever  cost.  As  for  the 
clays,  we  doubt  if  any  such  as  now  form  our  derelict  lands 
can  be  met  with  in  any  countrv  outside  our  sea-girt 
bordei  s. 

As  far  as  we  can  gather  the  Danish  peasant  is  bent  on 
.self-improvement.  He  feels  and  knows  that  education  (of 
the  right  sort)  is  the  lever  by  which  he  can  move  moun¬ 
tains,  and  therefore  he  makes  it  his  business  to  get  as 
much  of  it  as  he  can,  not  only  the  ordinary  book  learning, 
which  appears  to  be  of  a  very  good  and  liberal  type,  but 
also  he  embraces  the  opportunities  offered  him  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  agricultural  courses  which  are  found  in  Connection 
with  the  higher  grade  schools.  We  say  ■'  him,”  but  here  we 
err,  for  the  classes  are  open  to  girls  as  well  as  boys. 
Having  got  education,  the  next  step  is  to  apply  it  to 
daily  life,  and  this  is  done  with  great  success.  The  people 
see  for  themselves  the  necessity  of  unity.  It  is  the  old 
fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks  over  again.  All  these  small 
holders  would  be  powerless  if  they  acted  alone  ;  therefore, 
like  wise  men  and  women,  they  combine,  finding  in  that 
union  strength.  Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry,  and 
into  that  they  put  all  their  energies.  Finding  that  their 
dairy  produce  commanded  a  good  market,  they  have  made 
dairy  work  one  of  their  chief  aims.  They  have  (and  this 
quickly)  got  together  such  herds  or  breeds  of  cows  most 
suited  to  the  various  districts,  and  also  most  capable  of 
giving  the  best  result  in  the  milk  pail.  In  fact,  every 
.separate  detail  has  been  reduced  to  system,  and  that 
system  the  best  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise.  Every 
atom  of  land  is  brought  under  the  closest  cultivation,  for 
each  individual  farmer  has  not  more  than  he  can  person¬ 
ally  supervise.  We  have  a  rooted  idea  here  that  for  dairy 
work  we  must  have  good  old  grass,  and  very  nice  it  is  ; 
but  probably  a  more  expensive  system  cannot  be  found. 
In  Denmai’k  permanent  pasture  is  practicallj"  unknown,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  by  the  cultivation  of  grass  and  clover 
crops  the  forage  is  most  materially  increased  ;  that  is,  far 
more  weight  of  food  stuff  is  produced  per  acre.  When  the 
milk,  too,  is  constantly  tested  at  the  several  creameries, 
it  IS  necessary  that  steps  be  taken,  not  only  to  produce 
quantity,  but  quality  likewise.  It  is  necessary,  too,  that 
the  said  milk  should  be  clean  and  free  from  any  other  than 
milk  flavour,  and  for  the  guidance  of  the  farmer  a  list  of 
rules  is  drawn  up.  We  do  not  know  whether  they  are  the 
.same  for  all  the  1,200  creameries,  but  doubtless  all  are 
much  alike.  All  milk  by  law  has  to  be  pasteurised  before 
being  sold  ;  this  must  materially  lessen  all  risk  of  disease 
to  the  consumer. 

There  is  one  remark  at  the  end  of  the  rules  Avhich 
strikes  us  as  being  very  good.  ”  Regard  this  excellent 
work  as  one  of  honour,"  i.e.,  this  work  of  milking  and 
managing  the  cow.  W  e  are  afraid  here  it  is  often  looked 
upon  as  a  work  of  necessity,  but  by  no  means  pleasurable 


work,  and  as  such  to  be  got  through  Avith  the  greatest  ex¬ 
pediency  possible.  It  is  a  marvellous  sum  of  money  to 
be  realised  in  one  year  from  the  sale  of  butter,  £8,175,777, 
and  this  from  a  small  country  like  Denmark.  Cheese- 
making  is  practically  in  its  infancy,  but  such  a  skilful 
butter-making  nation  Avill  not  fail  at  cheese-making  if  by  it 
they  'find  an  honest  peniiA'  may  be  turned.  The  bacon 
industry,  too,  is  quite  of  modern  times.  Owing  to  the 
principle  of  co-operation  as  applied  to  the  rearing  and 
feeding  of  pigs,  and  the  erection  and  equipment  of  curing 
factories,  the  groAvth  of  this  trade  has  been  something, 
enormous  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  considerable'  help  has  been  afforded  to  these  factories 
by  the  public  spirit  in  Avhich  financing  has  been  done,  both 
b}^  banking  institutions  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
Municipal  bodies,  and  the  associations  of  merchants  and 
traders.  But  money  Avill  not  do  everything,  and  it  is  to  the 
praise  of  the  farmer  that  he  has  so  quickly  fallen  into  line, 
i.e.,  learnt  Avhich  is  the  best  style  of  pig,  the,  one  most 
appreciated  bv  the  consumer,  and  straightAvay  bred  that 
variety  for  all  he  Avas  Avorth.  The  value  of  bacon  exported 
in  1901  Avas  £3,4-18,444. 

In  Copenhagen  Ave  find  the  largest  institution  for  the 
export  of  eggs,  and  there  are  eight  similar  centres  scattered 
through  the  country,  and  to  them  are  affiliated  4C0  societies, 
all  engaged  in  the  Avork  of  collecting  and  packing  eggs. 
These  eggs  are  bought  bij  u-eitihf,  a  system  much  to  Ije 
desired  in  our  markets.  Every  care  is  taken  to  exclude 
doubtful  eggs,  and  any  member  of  the  associations  sending 
stale  eggs  twice  is  promptly  expelled.  The  money  value 
of  exported  eggs  in  1901  reached  the  respectable  sum  of 
£1,009,555. 

There  is  another  little  point  Ave  failed  to  mention  Avhen 
on  the  subject  of  education.  The  children  of  small  famiers 
and  labourers  ai’e  not  expected  to  go  to  school  every  day  ; 
it  is  a  case  of  half  book-learning  and  half  practical  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  land.  But  they  do  not  consider  their  educa¬ 
tion  complete  Avhen  the  age  of  fourteen  is  attained.  They 
are  eager  for  learning,  and  continue  to  attend  classe.-i 
up  to  the  age  of  tAA'enty  years  or  more.  W"e  have  much  to 
learn  from  these  industrious,  clever  people,  but  AA^e  think 
it  is  hopeless  to  expect  a  like  condition  of  things  to 
exist  here  until  this  land  is  all  cut  up  into  small  holdings, 
and  Government  treats  the  agidcultural  industry  as  one 
Avorthy  of  protection  and  encouragement. 

Work  on  tho  Home  Farm. 

W’e  seem  to  be  no  nearer  spring  soAA'ing  than  aa'c  were  a  month 
ago.  A  couple  of  days  since  Ave  Avere  A’isited  by  a  regular  deluge, 
and  traA’elling  yesterday  to  a  sale  ten  miles  away,  Ave  could  .see 
Avater  standing  in  pools  in  nearly  every  field.  No  land  Avork 
seemed  possible,  but  in  one  field  tAAO  pairs  of  hor.ses  Avere  at  AA'ork 
setting  out  Potato  ridges.  W'e  thought  they  AA'ould  have  been 
better  in  the  stable.  W'e  saAv  a  farmer  from  a  loAvlying  district 
AA’ho  said  that  this  horses  had  not  been  on  the  land  for  tAA'o  months. 

W’e  have  not  much  Avinter  AA  heat  soavii  about  here,  and  hardly 
any  has  been  soavii  on  lea.  It  all  looks  badly,  but  particularly 
the  lea  Avheat,  Avhich  Avas  soavii  too  late,  came  up  badly,  and  is 
now  getting  less  every  clay  instead  of  groAving.  It  Avants  a  good 
rolling,  but  that  is  out  of  the  question  at  present.  Potato  land 
Avheat  is  better,  but  not  A-ery  promising.  It  Avill  be  the  smallest 
Avheat  crop  on  record  for  this  district.  Seed  barley  of  good 
equality  is  not  A'ery  plentiful,  and  nice  samples  sell  AA'ell.  A  friend 
bought  one  quarter  of  the  '•  Maltster  ”  A'ariety  last  spring,  soAved 
it  on  2.1  acres,  and  has  seA'enteen  cpiarters  from  it.  Price  42s., 
Avhich  must  be  paving  him  Avell. 

W’  e  are  glad  to  Avrite  that  the  loss  of  eAves  Avhich  Ave  mentioned 
last  Aveek  is  a  solitary  case.  The  majority  of  farmers  are  enjoying 
very  good  fortune,  and  there  is  a  heaA'y  fall  of  Iambs.  Some  of 
the  eai'ly  starters  have  nearlv  got  their  lambing  .season  ovei',  and 
hold  good  records.  There  is  plenty -of  keep  in  the  young  seed 
pastures  Avhere  rye  grass  has  been  liberally  soavii.  Noav  that  tlie 
grain  crops  are  secondary  considerations,  the  Avelfare  of  the  flock 
must  be  looked  to,  and  there  is  nothing  like  Italian  rye  gra.ss  for 
eAves  and  lambs  in  early  .spring. 

We  have  a  mare  doAvn  Avith  lock-jaAv,  rather  a  mysterious 
case,  for  she  has  apparently  had  no  Avound.  Severe  cold  may  have 
been  the  cause,  but  more  probably  it  has  arisen  from  a  triAual 
scratch  Avhich  has  escaped  notice.  The  vet.  has  hopes  of  a  cure, 
and  Ave  have  not  given  her  up.  The  loss  of  a  good  lior-se  in  such 
a  manner  is  serious  in  these  bad  times.  Good  one.s  at  the  sales 
make  £50  and  upAvards,  and  farmers  have  no  £50  notes  to  spare. 
The  egg  market  keeps  firm,  for  hens  are  decidedly  backward  in 
laying  this  spring,  no  doubt  OAving  to  the  bad  Aveather.  We 
believe  that  continuous  Avet  has  a  Avorse  effect  than  sev'.ere  but 
dry  cold. 
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BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 

-  FOR  — 

SUMMER  GARDENING. 

SUTTO 
STOCKS. 


Sutton’s  Superb  Bedding. 

Selected  with  great  care,  e.xpressly  for  bedding 
purposes.  Only  the  finest  and  most  distinct 
colours  are  offered: — 


I’er  Packet. 

1  - 
1  - 


Scarlet 
White  . . 

Blue 
Pink  . 

Carmine 

Collections  of 


1  - 

1/- 

1  - 


Yellow 

Peach- blossom 
Purple  . 

Terra  cotta 
Blush-rose  .. 


Per  P.icket. 
..  1,'- 

1  - 
1  - 
1  - 

li¬ 


the  alwrc  Ten  rarieties, 


one  paclel  of  each,  71G. 

“1  had  a  graml  bed  of  over  500  of  your  superb 
bedding  Ten  -  week  Stock?,  a  perfect  picture,  greatly 
admired  by  all  who  saw  them.”— Mr.  Joil.V  Rendle, 
Knfield. 

5UTT0N’5  5EED5 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM 

SUUOH  &  SONS,  READING. 


PLANT  A  T  ONCE 

rcLimiNsh 


PRICE  lOd.,  POST  FREE. 

WINDOW  GARDENING 

rOR  THE  MAMT 

Office :  12,  Mitrk  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.r. 


"ALPINE  OR  ROCK  PLANTS^ 

(GOLD  MEDAL). 

HERBACEOUS  BORDER  PLANTS/ 

Immense  Collections,  embracing  all  the 
most  recent  Novelties  and  Introductions 
of  approved  merit. 

i  New  Water  Lilies. 

BOG  PLANTS.  BAMBOOS. 

Begenias  Dahlias 

(GOLD  MEDAL1.  (GOLD  MEDAL\ 

CLEMATIS  and  other  ^Climbers. 
ROSES  in  Pots. 

All  Strong  Plants,  True  to  Name. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  FREE  BY  POST. 

Call  or  Write  for  it. 


London  Show  Rooms  — 
2S,  YORK  ROAD, 

Mr.  Waterloo  Station. 


Nurseries  — 
FELTHAM, 

MIDDLESEX. 


TKOMAS  S.  WARE 


(1902),  Ltd. 


ORNAMENTAL 


TREES  &  SHRUBS 

Lovely  effects  may  be  obtained  by  plant¬ 
ing  a  selection  of  the  better  varieties  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  The  collections  enume¬ 
rated  below  enable  planters  to  do  this.  We 
invite  inspection  of  our  stock. 

J'RICICS  AUK  FOR  OCR  SELEC I  lOX  OXLC. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  of 

DECIDUOUS  &  FLOWERING  TREES 


12  Fine  distinct  kind.s  ..  ..  12/- 

50  Fine  Trees,  in  25  distinct  sort.s  ..  40,- 

6  Lovely  and  distinct  Weeping  Trees  91- 
9  Lovely  and  dis.inct  Weeping  Trees  12/6 


Larger. 

18/- 

1.0,1- 

15/- 

18.6 


AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

12  Distinct  SOI  ts 

..  6/-.  9/-.  and  12'- 

100  in  fine  variety 

40/-  to  50/. 

HARDY 

HEATHS. 

12  fine  varieties  . . 

100  i  1  variety 

25/-  to  40/- 

IVIES. 


Collect 


SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  of 

ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS. 

6  Pretty  and  distinct  Evergreen  Shrubs,  in  6  sorts 

4/6,  6/-,  9/-.  or  1:  / 
12  pretty  and  di.stinct  Evergreen  Shrubs,  in  12  sorts 

9/-,  12/-,  18/-,  or  24/ 
CO  Pretty  and  distinct  Evergreen  Shrubs,  in  25  sorts 

42/-.  (3/-,  84/-,  or  100/ 

6  distinct  and  L  ,vely  Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs 
in  6  sorts,  3.'-,  6/-.  9;-,  or  12, 

12  Distinct  and  Lovely  Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs 
in  12  sorts,  6/-,  0/-,  I’?/-,  ir/-,  or  21/ 

5D  Distinct  and  Lovely  Deciduous  Flowering  Slrut>s 
in  25  or  5  sorts,  21/-  31/6,  42/-,  or  63; 

ICO  Flowering  Deciduous  Shiirbs.  in  25  to  5)  sorts, 

42/-.  C3/-,  84/-,  or  100/- 

The  following  special  Collections  are  also  a  .feature 
with  ns, 

DWARF  CONIFERS 

Fov  BOXES  or  WINTER  BEDDING. 

12  fine  varieties . .  ,  4/-,  6/-,  9/-,  and  12/- 

101  in  four  varieties ,  for  Bedding, 

31/-,  40/-,  71/-,  and  £0'- 


GHOIGE 

NAMED  RHODODENDRONS. 

Collections,  including  the  best  Sc.arlet,  White, 
Pink,  and  Crimson  varieties,  well  set  with  buds. 

30/-  to  42/-  per  doz. 
Without  buds .  ]8.'-  to  24  -  per  do/. 

HARDY  CLEMATli 

12  fine  varieties .  10  '6tol5;- 


4/6  and  7  /6 


jction  A,  0  in  6  orett  •,  distinct  sorts  4 
B  12  in  12  pretiv,  distinct  sorts 
’  ■  9/-,  12,6,  and  15/- 

,,  C.  24  in  24  prettv,  dLtinct  sorts 

18/- and  31,0 

,,  D,  12  beautiful  so: ts,  consisting 
of  5  br.nze,  5  silver,  and  2 
golden  varieties  ..  ..  12/- and  IS'* 

„  E,  5  beautiful  bronze  V  irieties  4/- and  7  6 
E.  5  charming  silver  varieties..  5  -  and  7,6 
,,  G,  5  pretty,  small,  green-leaved 

varieties..  ..  ..  ..3/6  and  7/6 


For  Complete  List  of  all  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Hardy  Climbers,  &c.,  see  our 

TREEand  SHRUB  BIST, 

Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


ALTRiNGHAIII&  MANCHESTER 


XaURSDAY,  MARCH  24,  1904. 


The  Turning  Tide. 

HK  tide  o£  seasoos  baa  turned, 
^  and  the  time  of  sowing  and 
planting,  whether  it  turns  out 
to  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent^ 
looms  before  us.  Every  day 
now  we  notice  that  the  daylight 
lasts  a  little  longer,  and  the  sun  is 
a  little  brighter  and  warmer  than  it  was 
a  week  ago.  There  is  music  in  the  air, 
too,  and  early  in  the  moruing,  throughout  the 
day,  and  as  long  as  the  light  lasts,  feathered 
songsters  are  united  in  one  continued  chorus, 
which  tells  of  the  turning  tide,  and  heralds 
the  spring.  In  the  garden  there  are  further 
signs  iu  the  greeu  tips  of  the  growth  of  bulbous 
plants  appearing  through  the  ground,  and  the 
pearly  white  Snowdrops  are  now  unfurled. 
These  plants  are  not  to  be  cajoled  into  doing 
things  out  of  season,  and  they  seek  no  cheap 
notoriety  in  the  way  of  short  paragraphs  in 
the  daily  papers  like  the  Primrose,  which  has 
been  giving  stray  blossoms  all  through  the 
winter,  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  testifying 
to  the  mildness  of  the  season.  The  Snowdrop 
does  not  trouble  itself  about  the  weather.  It 
knows  its  time  and  keeps  it,  and  when  February 
ushers  iu,  climatic  conditions  have  to  be  un¬ 
favourable  indeed  if  the  Galanthus  does  not 
make  its  appearance. 

All  through  this  wet  and  dismal  winter  there 
has  been  one  united  longing  for  frost  to  destroy 
the  vermin  and  to  purify  the  soddened  ground, 
but,  except  for  a  few  brief  spells,  it  has  held 
aloof,  aud  Nature  seems  to  he  taking  advantage 
of  the  fact  by  getting  ahead.  We  would 
rather  she  kept  back  a  little,  because  there  is 
time  enough  yet  for  suddeu  checks  before 
March  is  out  aud  April  hursts  upon  us.  The 
flowers  of  the  winter  and  the  very  early  spring 
have  always  a  charm  for  us,  and  recently  I  saw 
an  old  country  dame  rummaging  about  amongst 
her  clumps  of  Christmas  Hoses.  I  thought  at 
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llrst  tliat  she  was  iu  scavcli  of  blossoms  for  the  adorument  of 
her  humble  dwelling  ;  but  she  soon  corrected  me  on  that 
score,  and  informed  me  that  she  had  had  a  grand  lot  of 
tiowers  through  the  winter,  and  had  sold  them  to  a  local 
florist  for  ninepence  a  dozen.  Business  again :  it  is  the 
spirit  that  predominates  ;  and  considering  the  accommodating 
nature  of  the  Christmas  Rose,  and  the  demand  for  white 
flowers  ill  the  winter,  it  is  a  wonder  that  more  people  do  not 
resolve  to  groAv  this  old-time  plant. 

Every  day  now  brings  more  work  for  the  gardener,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  look  far  to  find  a  task.  Our  troubles 
have  begun  in  the  way  of  foes,  and  we  must  be  on  the  defen¬ 
sive,  for  only  yesterday  I  observed  a  number  of  Currant  buds 
on  the  ground  underneath  the  bushes,  and  a  perky  sparrow 
sitting  on  the  fence  close  by,  only  waiting  for  me  to  take  my 
departure  so  that  he  might  continue  his  work  of  depredation. 
I  had  seen  enough,  however,  and  have  adopted  a  remedy 
that  did  good  service  in  nry  grandfather’s  daj%  and  now  ■will 
be  hard  to  beat — iramely,  mixing  up  some  soot  and  lime  and 
dusting  it  forciblj^  over  the  Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes. 

The  sparrow^  does  not  enjoy  the  buds  after  that,  and  if 
he  pops  over  the  fence  and  centres  his  attention  on  the 
bushes  belonging  to  your  neighbour,  it  is  no  concern  of  yours 
if  he  does  not  adopt  the  same,  or  another  remedy,  for  self- 
jjreservation  is  Nature’s  first  larv.  He  is  a  persistent  little 
rascal  is  our  sparrow,  and  I  expect  -we  shall  hear  the  usual 
complaints  about  his  mischievous  habit  of  pecking  the  yellow 
Crocuses  all  to  pieces.  Unfortunately  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  communicate  intelligibly  with  the  sparrow  as  yet,  or 
rve  might  learn  why  he  always  confines  his  destructive  atten¬ 
tions  to  the  yellow  Crocuses,  and  leaves  the  -white  and  purple 
flowers  alone. 

Anxious  as  we  are  to  be  pushing  on  with  seasonable  rvork, 
there  is  often  wisdom  in  waiting,  and  I  have  nothing  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  principles  of  an  old  gardening  hand  who 
boasts  that  he  has  sown  his  Onions  on  the  same  day  for 
thirty  years,  except  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  there  was 
snow  on  the  ground.  He  is  loud  enough  in  his  boast,  and  he 
does  it  in  something  the  same  spirit  of  the  man  in  “  Pick¬ 
wick ’’■who  ate  so  many  crumpets,  and  then  blew  his  brains 
out  for  the  sake  of  his  principle  ;  but  he  does  not  say  how 
many  total  failures  he  has  had  through  irerforming  the  opera¬ 
tion  when  the  ground  was  in  a  wet  and  almost  unworkable 
condition. 

There  must  be  no  hard  and  fast  rules  about  sowing  and 
planting  operations,  and  though  the  garden  calendar  tells 
you  to  perform  certain  operations  at  stated  times,  it  is 
better  to  delay  the  work  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  even  longer, 
than  to  get  on  to  the  ground  -when  it  is  in  an  irnfit  state  for 
working.  To  make  this  mistake  means  to  sirffer  all  the 
suirrrner,  for  not  only  is  there  a  chance  of  the  crop  failing, 
but  the  soil  rrever  works  kindly  afterwards. 

The  turnirrg  of  the  tide  renrinds  one  of  another  itenr. 
At  the  present  nroment  there  are  scores  of  nrerr  engaged  in 
the  -wearying  task  of  ■waiting  for  situations.  Many  of  them 
are  engaged  in  gardens,  yorrrrg,  energetic  fellow’s,  foremerr 
and  others,  and  they  are  -waiting  for  the  necessary  opening 
to  make  them  head  gardeners.  Some  of  them  were  -\vaiting 
this  time  last  year,  and  if  the  deferred  hope  sickens  them 
one  cannot  wonder.  Still,  tlie  hope  is  clierishetl  again  at  this 
.season,  for  spring  is  looked  upon  as  a  time  when  it  is  said 
there  are  sure  to  be  openings.  There  may  be  something  in 
this,  and  I  hope  all  the  Avaiting  ones  aaTII  get  their  desires  ; 
but  I  doubt  it,  for  the  ugly  fact  remains  that  Ave  are  training 
too  many  gardeners. 

There  are  not  openings  for  all  the  candidates  in  the 
market,  and  so  long  as  the  present  system  preA’ails  of  estab¬ 
lishing  bothies  and  filling  them  Avith  youths  .AA’ho  do  the  Avork 
that  could  readily  be  performed  by  labourers,  the  glut  of 
Avould-be  head  gardeners  Avill  ahvaj^s  /  exist,  because  the 
youths  groAV  into  men,  and  if  they  have  any  grit  at  all  they 
naturally  aspire  to  a  headship  in  time.  The  men  are  not  the 
only  Avaiters  either,  because  the  Avords  “  married  Avhen 
suited,”  Avhich  appears  in  so  many  advertisements,  means 
that  the  head  place  is  also  desired  as  an  opportunity  of 
entering  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  and  it  is  rather  hard 
on  the  gardener  that  he  is  not  alloAved  to  take  unto  himself 
a  wife  till  he  gets  a  head  place  ;  and  Avhat  is  more,  he  never 
-  arns  enough  to  keeio  one.  so  perhaps,  in  the  circumstances, 
the  prohibition  is  a  merciful  one. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  no  Avonder  that  the  foreman  of 
thirty  years  of  age  and  upAvards  groAvs  anxious,  as  the  best 
years  of  his  life  slip  aAvay  and  the  head  place  he  Avants  so 


badly,  and  has  Avaitod  for  so  long,  seems  so  sIoav  in  coming 
If  there  are  any  such  amongst  my  readers  I  offer  them  the 
Avish  that  the  spring  of  1904  Avill  see  the  turning  of  the  tide 
Avbich  brings  success  to  them. — -H. 


Tlie  Varied  Action  of  Tree  Roots. 


To  the  observant  mind  there  is  much  interesting  study  to  be 
derived  from  the  differing  mture.s  of  tree  roots.  Those  whose 
duty  is  to  remove  and  transplant  trees  are  in  the  better  position 
to  note  these  interesting  customs  of  Nature.  To  very  many, 
probably,  the  Vine  affords  the  most  puzzling  problems  as.sociated 
Avith  root  life.  Years  ago,  I  remember,  there  Avas  much  contro- 
A'ersy  on  the  functions  of  roots  and  of  sap  moAmment.  One  writer 
in  particular  had  made  himself  so  familiar  Avith  the  root  life  of 
Vines  as  to  be  able  to  state  almost  tO'  a  day  when  neAV  root  fibres 
began  to  issue.  Not  many,  pi'obably,  have  gone  the  length  of 
a  daily  search  and  comparison  ciualifying  the  authority  of  such 
statements,  but  in  this  particular  instance  I  have  absolute  faith 
in  the  truth  of  the  statement  quoted.  aThe  author  was,  and  i' 
still,  one  of  the  mo,st  skilled  of  British  Grape-gro Avers,  and  not 
only  produced  magnificent  fruits,  but  the  minutest  detail  of  Vine- 
lore  appeared  to  him  as  necessary  and  as  familiar  as  the  Engli-h 
alphabet. 

Now,  to  many  a  gardener  (and  some  may  be  groAving  old  in 
the  craft),  but  mostly  among  the  minors,  the  problem  Avould  be 
a  difficult  one  to  determine  to  a  day,  or  it  may  be  said  a  Aveek, 
Avhen  the  Vine  aAvoke  from  her  slumbers  in  the  matter  of  root  life. 
Some  are  inclined  to  think  that  Avith  the  bursting  of  the  bud  on 
the  gnarled  .spurs,  or  the  yearling  rod,  that  the  root  growth 
becomes  spontaneously  active.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  have 
at  the  lAresent  time  .‘^ome  young  Vines  cccupyiiig  small  pots — Vines- 
of  last  year’s  groAvth  from  eyes  Avhich  liav’e  shoots  nearly  12in  in 
length,  yet  the  ball  of  roots  is  yet  to  outward  appearance  still 
slumbering,  for  no  sign  of  life  is  yet  A’isible  to  the  naked  ej'e.  In 
the  couiAse  of  transferring  Vines  from  one  structure  tO'  another, 
occasion  was  lately  given  for  examining  the  actual  state  of  root 
compared  Avith  leaf  groAvth,  and,  incredible  though  it  Avoxtld  be 
to  isome,  but  feAv  neAvly-formed  fibres  Avere  ixrescnt,  though  some 
of  the  laterals  had  been  stopped  and  the  primary  leaves  almost 
dcA’cloped.  It  Avould,  no  doubt,  be  possible  to  accentuate  root 
grcAvth.  making  it  more  equal  AA'ith  that  of  lateral  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  bottom  heat.  This,  lioAveA’er,  is  no  cleA'ice  of  Natureis. 

The  Vine  Avould  seem  to  be  most  peculiarly  adaptive  to  the 
demands  of  circumstances.  Records  haAm  been  given  Avhere  in 
separaU  structures  one  Vine  can  be  made  tO'  produce  threa 
separate  succcs.^ions  of  leaf  and  fruit.  I  haA’e  uncler  obserA’ation 
at  the  present  time  an  instance  Avhere  a-  rod  from  one  cliA'i-^ion 
passe.s  into  the  adjoining  one.  The  latter’s  lateral  growths  have- 
advanced  to  their  limit  some  days  since,  Avhile  the  root  portion 
in  the  cooler  house  is  only  noAv  just  shoAving  signs  of  actiA'ity. 
Such  ill, stances  clearly  illu.strate  hoAV  adaptive  the  Vine  is,  and 
hoAV  much  influence  heat  and  moisture  liaA’e  on  indiA’idual  rod-, 
independent  altogether  of  the  roots. 

Ill  most  deciduous  trees  there  is  more  or  less  activity  found 
in  tlie  fibrous  roots  in  the  autumn,  at  the  time  of  leaf-fall  and 
later.  At  the  same  time,  it  Avill  be  found  that  nexv  bark  formation 
is  also  in  progress  then.  One  has  only  to  compare  a  bark  Avound 
in  spring  Avith  that  of  the  autumn  to  discover  the  result.  In  the 
spring  the  sap  Avould  be  unstayed  in  its  Avaste  ;  in  the  autumn 
such  a  phenomenon  could  not  happen,  for  its  purpo.se  asid  state  is 
so  changed  that  the  sap  is  no  longer  of  Avater-like  tran.sparency, 
nor  a  visible  liquid.  A  neAv  course  cf  bark  formation,  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  the  tree’s  buds,  and  an  autumn  root-groAvth  afford  the 
transformation  of  all  atmilable  sap  in  its  latest  effort  and  circula¬ 
tion.  While  deciduous  trees  remain  so  long  dorinant  at  the  root, 
cA'ergreen  kinds  shoAV  a  striking  contrast  in  actiA'ity,  Avhich  .seems 
centinuous  almost  throu.ghout  the  year.  In  the  evergreen  tree 
the  stored-up  sap  so  familiar  Avith  the  Vine  and  other  deciduous 
species  has  not  the  same  office ;  its  function  is  not  identical, 
nor  the  demands  equal ;  yet  actiAm  groAvth  only  occurs  at  the 
same  or  similar  periods.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recount  the 
fact  that  all  tree's  have  not  the  .same  rule  nor  custom;  and  thus, 
Avhile  some  kinds  ma,A'  be  found  more  or  less  actiA'c  at  the  root.-A 
at  all  seasons,  others  have  restful  ixeriods.  Th?  Holl.v  may  be 
cited  as  a  case  Avhere  a  similar  course  is  obseiA'cd  as  in  dcciduou.s 
trees,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  partl.v  deciduoixs. 
shedding  their  older  leaves  in  spring-time,  as  also  do  the  so-called 
EA'ergreen  Oaks.  Afiril  is  recognised  as  the  best  month  for  Holly- 
plantin,g.  because  then  neAv  roots  issue  and  quickly  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  change  of  site.  As  before  remarked,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  observing  the  habit  cf  roots  are  giA'cn  those  who-o 
time  is  spent  in  tree-planting,  but  lessons  may  often  be  learnt 
from  the  A\ork  of  others  Avhen  occasion  permits. — AV .  S. 
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Well-flowered  Ccelogyiies. 

At  The  Orchard,  Hamilton,  N.B.,  the  residence  of  .  Alston 
Dykes,  Esq.,  the  display  of  plants  of  this  beautiful  orchid  is  very 
fine.  I  referred  in  these  columns  two  years  ago  to  a  similar  show 
of  these  large,  well-flowered  plants,  but  the  display  of  this  year 
has  bv  a  long  way  exceeded  any  previous  record.  The  variety 
is  C.  cristata  maxima.  Mr.  MacM'illan,  the  gardener,  exhibited 
one  of  the  plants  at  the  latest  meeting  of  the  gardeners’  associa¬ 
tion  here.  It  was  covered  with  over  100  blooms,  and  in  the 
highest  state  of  health  and  robustness  of  foliage  (see  illustration). 
At^  my  request  Mr.  MacMillan  very  kindly  consented  to  get  it 
photographed  specially  for  the  Journal,  whose  readers,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  much  interested  in  such  a  prodigy.  The  huge 
specimen  was  justly  pronounced  by  the  manj^  gardeners  present 
to  be  tlie  finest  they  ever  had  seen. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  photograph  that  it  is  indeed  a  superb 
plant,  without  a  single  tip  of  the  foliage  decayed.  The  photo¬ 
graph  will  also  show  that  the  individual  blooms  are  very  large, 
when  their  numbers  are  considered.  Only  one  who  saw  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  such  plants  can  form  an  idea  of  the  splendour  they  pre¬ 
sented  when  ranged  along  the  side  of  the  conservatory.  I  may- 
add  that  Mr.  MacMillan  is  president  of  the  gardenevs’  association, 
and,  being  a  great  admirer  of  the  Journal  for  many-  years,  is  ever 
on  the  alert  to  read  selections  for  the  benefit  of  the  meeting 
from  its  pages. — D.  C. 

Cultural  Notes.  « 

Baskets  have  long  been  favourite  receptacles  for  growing 
orchids  in,  and  although  not  so  much  used,  perhaps,  as  formerly, 
they  are  indispen¬ 
sable  to  a  mixed  col¬ 
lection.  We  seldom 
see  the  large  baskets, 
made  of  hazel  rod.s  or 
other  lasting  wood, 

2ft  or  more  across, 
that  were  used  for 
the  cultivation  of 
large  heavy  Vandas 
or  Aerides  a  couple  of 
decades  ago.  They 
had  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  i^lants 
did  remarkably  well 
in  them,  but  they 
were  apt  to  harbour 
insects,  and  did  not 
last  long  enough  in 
the  moist  heat  of  an 
orchid  house,  so  large 
pots  have  taken  their 
place. 

The  well-known 
teak  basket,  in  its 
various  sizes,  is  a 
capital  receptacle  for 
all  orchids  of  slender 
growth  and  pendant 
spikes  of  flower. 

Burlingtonias,  Coelo- 
gynes,  Dendrobiums 
of  the  Pierardi  and 
Devonianum  class, 

Odontoglossum  citi’cs - 
mum,  Masdevallias 
Ghimgera  and  Back- 
housiana,  small  An- 
grtecums  and  Phalm- 
nopses  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  that  may  be  so  grown,  while 
the  basket  is  often  used  to  bring  weak  or  unhealthy  specimens 
back  to  a  vigorous  condition.  Owing  to  the  freedom  with  which 
air  enters  the  compost,  the  roots  dry  regularlyq  and  the  plants 
rapidly  improve  in  health. 

The  wire  basket  is  not  so  much  used  as  the  wooden  article, 
but  it  is  excellent  for  orchids  that  inish  their  spikes  down  through 
the  compost  instead  of  upwards.  Stanhopeas  and  Acinetas  are 
the  most  generally  known  of  these.  AVire  baskets  should  be  veiy 
stoutly  made,  those  patterns  having  ,a  wide  top  and  narrowing 
below  being  most  suitable,  as  they  allow  a  free  passage  for  the 
flower  spikes.  Large  lumps  of  burnt  clayq  or  ballast,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  superior  to  crocks  for  la.ving  in  the  bottom  of  these, 


especially-  for  baskets  having  a  large  mesh,  as,  owing  to  their 
.size,  they  cannot  slip  through,  while  the  make-up  is.  of  course, 
lighter  when  these  are  used. 

Sphagnum  moss  enters  more  largel.v  than  peat  into  the  com¬ 
post  for  basket  plants.  It  is  more  to  the  liking  of  delicate 
rooting  plants,  and  has  no  earthy  particles  to  silt  through  and 
litter  up  the  paths.  In  suspending  tlie  baskets,  these  should 
never  depend  from  e.yes  screwed  into  the  rafters;  there  should 
always  be  a  rod  provided  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  house. 
This  prevents  drip  from  condensed  moisture  running  into  the 
plants.  Again,  they^  should  alway-s  be  hung  over  the  paths,  never 
over  other  plants,  or  when  they'  are  watered  the  drip  will  injure 
the  latter. — H.  R.  R. 

An  Orchid  Stud-book. 

The  editor  of  the  ’Orchid  Review”  writes; — “  AVe  enclose  a 
prospectus  of  the  ‘Orchid  Stud-Book,’  and  hope  you  will  give 
the  work  your  cordial  support.  AA'e  have  been  repeatedly  urged 
to  undertake  the  registration  of  orchid  hybrids,  but  coulcl  not  do 
it  without  digesting  the  existing  records,  and  that  has  been  a 
stupendous  task,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  be  undertaken  as  a 
commercial  speculation.  AA"e  intend  to  continue  the  registration 
month  by  month  in  the  ‘Review,’  but  want  whatever  support  we 
can  get  to  publish  the  work.  It  gives  the  hybrids  which  have 
been  figurecl  in  your  pages,  and  we  hope  y-ou  will  be  able  to  ask 
.your  readers  to  communicate  with  us.  AA'e  believe  the  work  will 
be  of  the  greatest  use  to  all  who  are  interested  in  these  plants. 
You  will  find  further  particulars  in  the  March  ‘  Review.’ — Editor, 
‘Orchid  Review,’  12,  Lawn  Crescent,  Kew  Gardens.” 

The  following  are  some  particulans  extracted  from  the  pro¬ 
spectus  above  alluded  to. — E».  J.  of  H.  :  — 

“  The  ‘  Orchid  Stud-Book,’  giving  the  names,  parentage,  and 
raisers  of  existing  orchid  hybrids,  with  references  to  descriptions 
and  figures,  with  numerous  illustrations.  By  R.  A.  Rolfe,  A.L.S., 
and  C.  C.  Hurst,  F.L.S.  (A  companion  volume  to  the  ‘Orchid 
Review.’)  This  work  has  been  compiled  with  the  object  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  list  of  existing  orchid  hybrids,  arranged  on  a  uniform 
sy'stem,  giving:  (1)  The  adopted  name;  (2)  the  parentage:  (3)  the 

original  publication, 
with  (4)  a  reference 
to  published  figures 
or  other  important 
additional  informa¬ 
tion  ;  (o)  the  raiser 

or  exhibitor ;  (6)  the 
date  of  aijpearance ; 
and  (7)  the  synonymy-. 
It  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Part  I.  giving 
an  alphabetical  list 
of  parents,  with  the 
names  of  the  result¬ 
ing  hybrids,  and  Part 
II.  an  alphabetical 
list  of  hybrids  cn  the 
plan  above  men¬ 
tioned.  Hybrids  of 
identical  parentage 
which  have  I'eceivcd 
separate  names  are- 
treated  as  forms  of 
one,  and  as  synonyms 
cannot  be  arranged 
alphabetically  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  a)i 
index  of  them  is 
given,  by  which  their 
position  may  be  im¬ 
mediately  found. 

••  The  work  also 
aims  at  providing  a 
standard  of  nomen¬ 
clature  for  orchid 
hybrids,  as  well  as  a 
ready  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  what  hybrids 
have  already  been 
raised,  and  for  these  reasons  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  widcl.v 
supported  by  those  interested  in  this  fa.scinating  branch  ol 
orchidology.  In  order  to  prevent  the  ^vork  from  becoming  out 
of  date,  it  is  intended  to  record  all  additions  as  they  appear  in 
monthly  supplements  in  the  ‘Orchid  Revit'w,’  and  these  would 
naturally  bo  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  work  in  1  lie  event 
of  a  second  edition  being  called  for  at  a  future  period.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  work  will  prove  an  effective  means  of  checking 
the  rapidly  growing  confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of  hybrids, 
which  so  many  deplore,  and  which  we  believe  has  largely  arisen 
from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  what  hybrids  have  already  been 
raised.  It  is  specially  requested  that  all  intending  supporters 
will  fill  up  and  return'to  us  a  subscription  form.” 
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Use  and  Abuse  of  Botanising. 


After  the  luonthlv  dinner  at  tlie  Horticultural  Club,  held  in 
the  Hotel  Windsor. ‘on  the  8th  inst..  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch.  the  Rev.  Professor  Henshnv.  IM.A..  F.L.S.. 
Arc.,  gave  a  most  interesting  address  on  the  "  L  se  and  Abuse  of 
Botanising.”  Taking  the  abuses  first,  he  severely  criticised  those 
amateurs  whom  he  divided  into  two  classes,  the  mere  gatherers, 
wlio,  on  so-called  botanising  excursions,  do  so  much  to  denude 
the  country  of  its  floral  and  ferny  gems  by  indiscriminate  rooting 
up,  only  to  be  followed  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  by  sub.sequent 
throwing  away  or  installations  in  gardens  followed  by  neglect 
which  leads  to  identical  results,  and  collectors  who  do  a  vast  deal 
of  similar  damage  on  more  recognised,  but  still  unsystematic 
lines.  Some  of  these  latter,  too,  are  guilty  of  criminal  selfishness, 
their  chief  aim  being  the  uniciue  possession  of  rarities,  to  secure 
Avl)ich  they  actually  destroy  any  surplus,  and  in  this  way  con¬ 
tribute  to  entire  extermination. 

A  noted  station  of  Pinguicula  grandifiora  was  instanced  as  a 
case  in  point,  not  a  single  specimen  being  left  after  a  raid  of  this 
kind.  Mr.  t'has.  F.  Pearson  subseriuently  instanced  similar 
cases  of  vandalism  in  connection  with  rare  birds’  eggs  and 
entomological  rarities,  and  the  gist  of  the  discu.ssion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  addre.ss,  and  in  which  Messrs.  C.  T.  Druery,  Geo.  Paul, 
T.  W.  Sanders,  Waterer,  and  H.  J.  Veitch  participated,  was  the 
absolute  necessity  of  some  more  stringent  laws  for  the  protection 
of  wild  plants  and  wild  birds,  A-c.,  from  thc'  raids  now  made  upon 
their  habitats  by  amateur  .so-called  botani.sts  and  collectors  and 
gatherers,  especially  Including  those  who  for  mere  purposes  of 
gain  “  skin  the  planet,”  a^-  Shirley  Hibberd  put  it,  in  order  to 
supply  the  markets  Avith  this  A'andalised  material. 

Air.  Druery  instanced  seA’eral  cases  Avhich  had  come  under  his 
notice  of  unic|ue,  ferns  which  had  been  de.stroyed  by  the  rei)eated 
collection  of  their  fronds  for  the  making  of  dried  herbarium 
.specimens,  so  that  now  nothing  remained  of  such  natural  gifts 
to  mankind,  but  a  few  dried  fronds  in  scattered  herbaria,  instead 
of,  as  in  cases  he  alluded  to,  not  only  herbaria  generall.v,  but 
collections  of  living  specimens  being  peimianently  enriched  by 
tlie  careful  transference  of  the  rarity  in  a  living  state  to  cultui’e, 
and  its  subsequent  propagation  on  an  extended  scale.  He  also 
mentioned  a  kindred  case  to  that  of  Pinguicula  grandifiora,  a 
habitat  of  a  rare  fern  in  Scotland  being  aljsolutely  cleared  by  a 
raid  of  students  led  by  a  professor  to  the  spot  which  had  unfor¬ 
tunately  become  knoAvn  to  them.  Professor  Henslow  subse(iuently 
treated  of  the  recognised  and  invaluable  services  rendered  by 
herbaria  on  systematic  lines,  enabling  the  comparison  by  experts 
of  specimens  deriA^ed  from  all  piirts  of  the  Avorld,  and  thus 
facilitating  that  classification  Avhich  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
botanical  tasks. 

Turning  to  the  evolution  of  botanical  knoAvledge,  he  Avent  back 
to  the  old  times  Avhen  plants  Avere  only  interesting  on  account 
of  their  actual  or  assumed  medical  A'irtues.  Avhen  the  herbalist 
Avas  practically  the  only  botanist,  and  as  an  exemplification  of 
the  ridiculous  ideas  prevalent  in  those  daj^s,  and  apparently  even 
in  these,  he  jAroduced  a  recent  addition  of  Culpeper’s  “  British 
Herbal  and  Family  Physician,”  of  Avhich  some  80,000  copies  had 
been  sold  Avithin  the  last  fifty  years,  and  Avhich  Ava.s  still 
sufficiently  in  demand  to  pay  Avell  for  publishing.  In  this  book 
all  kinds  of  occult  medical  A’irtues  are  associated  Avith  the 
infiuence.s  of  the  A’arious  planets,  in  Avhat  Avould  be  a  most 
amusing  fashion,  did  it  not  involve  a  very  serious  reflection  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  purchasers  and  the  progress  of  real  knowledge 
in  these  so-called  enlightened  time,s.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
address  and  discussion  it  aa  as  announced  that  Air.  T.  W.  Sanders, 
F.L.S.,  would  give  a  paper,  entitled  “  Back  to  the  Land,”  at  the 
next  )neefing  of  the  club  on  April  19.  A  A’ery  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  ReA^  Professor  closed  the  proceedings. 


- *  ^  » - 

Entomological  Notes. 


The  Leopard  Moth  as  a  Fruit  Producer. 

Reference  to  this  insect  at  page  190  reminds  one  of  the  late 
Fdward  NeAvman’s  statement,  rather  startling,  that  trees  infected 
by  the  leopard  caterpillar  often  bear  more  fruit  than  trees  iier- 
fectly  sound.  That  some  such  cases  occur  I  have  proof,  but  I 
do  not  think  this  continues  long.  The  borings  of  the  insect  must 
tend  to  weaken  the  tree,  though  the  same  entomologist  may  also 
Ve  right  in  his  assertion  that  it  seldom  kills  one.  But,  by  the 
caterpillar’s  operations,  large  branches  are  sometimes  brought 
off,  and  it  is  too  Avell  known  as  a  killer  of  Ash  saplings,  to  the 
annoyance  of  Hop  growers.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  look  upon  the 
trunk.s  of  trees  for  patches  of  eggs  Avhen  the  moths  are  about 
in  summer.  Probably  this  moth  Avould  be  much  more  abundant  if 


it  Avero  not  so  diligentl.v  hunted  by  the  common  sparroAv  and  by 
bats.-  FxTO.AioLocasT. 


FloAwer-bud  Destroyers 

Farmers  and  fruit  groAvers  are  Avell  acquainted  Avith  the  mis¬ 
chief  done  to  Apple  and  Pear  blossoms  in  April  by  the  tiny  cater¬ 
pillars  or  grubs  of  little  moths  and  Aveevils,  Avhich  haA'e  deposited 
oggs  ill  0<ivly  spring.  They  out  tlie  uiiexpniuled  parts  of  tho 
floAA'ers,  making  a  sort  of  chamber  in  Avhich  they  Ha'c.  ai  last 
leaving  only  the  rind,  Avhicli  falls  to  the  ground.  1  he  question 
of  moment  is.  Do  these  insects  seriously  reduce  the  fruit  crop.’' 
In  the  opinion  of  several  entomologists,  including  the  great 
German  authorit,y,  the,v^  do  not  as  a  rule.  Nature  produces 
floAvers  on  the  fruit  trees  in  such  profusion  that  it  is  impossible 
for  half,  or  a  quarter  of  them,  to  come  to  maturity,  so-  many 
must  drop  immature.  Where  caterpillars  are  absent  it  has  been 
noticed  that  small  Apples  and  Pears  frequently  fall  by  thousands  ; 
the  insects,  tliercfore,  help  to  make  a  needful  reduction. — 

ExTOJIOLOCaST. 

San  Jose  Scale. 


This  pest,  Avhich  affects  fruit  trees,  made  its  appearance  in 
the  United  Slates,  cast  of  the  Rockies,  about  ten  years  ago. 
and  it  is  about  seven  years  since  it  appeared  in  Ontario.  It 

and  caused 
finest  fruit 
large' 


manv 


in 

spread  rapidly  in  the  Avestern  portions  of  Ontario, 
great  loss,  especially  in  the  Niagara  district,  the 
groAving  region  of  Canada,  Avhere,  at  St.  Catherine’s, 

Peach  orchards  of  If), 090  trees  Avere  utterly  ruined. 

By  the  energetic  action  of  the  local  Government  mucli  has 
been"  done  to  localise  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  Avhich  other- 
Avise  Avould  have  spread  to  most  parts  of  the  Dominion.  To-day 
the  solution  of  the  San  Jose  Scale  problem  lies  Avithin  the  reach 
of  all  fruit  grenvens.  Experimentation  has  demonstrated  that 
there  are  five  more  or  less  effectHe  remedies,  of  Avhich  appa¬ 
rently  spraying  Avith  a  mixture  of  lime,  sulphur,  and  salt  seem.s 
at  present  to  be  the  most  popular.  The  otheus  are  crude 
petroleum  ;  crude  petroleum  and  Avhale  oil  soap  emulsion ; 
and  Avhale  oil  soap  emulsion,  Avhich,  though  effective,  are  k'ss 
popular,  oAving  to  the  difficulty  in  making  the  mixture  and  the 
disagreeablcness  of  application. 

The  advantage  of  the  lime,  sulphur,  and  salt  treatment  is 
its  economy.  One  fruit  groAver  states  that  it  only  cost  him  £2 


(ten  dollars)  for  outside  help  to  spray  forty 
and  809  Peach  frees  Avith  the  mixture.  The 

is  made 


Apple  trees 
preparation 
up  on 
fifteen  and 
The  lime  is 
in  a  barrel 


the  fifteen, 
ten  formula, 
slaked  sloAvly 
Avith  four  gallons  of  water, 
the  .sifted  sulphur  added 
Avitb  stirring  to  the  hot 
mixture,  and  the  Avhole 
boiled  for  an  hour.  Salt  is 
then  added,  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  boiled  for  lialf  an 
hour  longer. 

A  ncAv  insecticide, 
called  the  AIcBain  Car¬ 
bolic  Wash,  Avas  tried  for 
the  first  time  last  summer, 
and  ha.s  given  much  satis¬ 
faction  ;  but  further  ex¬ 
periments  are  necessary 
to  determine  if  the  winter 
applications  will  prove 
equally  successful.  It  is 
a  black,  oily  liquid,  and 
smells  strongly  of  crude 
carbolic  oil.  The  other  in¬ 
gredients  are  pine  tar  and 
fish  oil.  In  California  the 
McBain  Wash  has  been  in 
use  for  some  yeans  as  a 
scale  remedy.  A  .strong 
point  in  favour  of  the 
Avash  is  the  readiness  and 
ease  Avith  which  the  spray 
of  the  liquid  can  be  pre¬ 
pared,  and  its  application 
by  the  spray  pump  is  not 
an  unpleasant  operation. 
Tlie  San  Jose  scale,  we 
might  add,  is  very  minute 
— smaller  even  tlian  the 
Mu.sse]  scale  of  our  own 
Apple  orohards  —  and 
specimens  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  cclleption  of  in¬ 
jurious  insects  at  the 


Tulipa  Kaufmanniana  aurea. 


Natural  History  Museum, 
South  Kensington,  Lon¬ 
don. 
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Alpinia  natans. 

This  is  of  decorative  value  only  for  its  foliage,  vliich  rcseiuhles 
that  of  Anionium,  grown  for  its  scented  leaves.  The  foliage 
is  stem-clasping,  each  leaf  growing  gracefully  more  or  less  erect, 
and  alternately  on  tire  rounded  stems.  It  is  an  Kast  India 
plant,  therefore  requires  a  warm  house  (stove),  and  enjoys 
abundance  of  moisture.  A  deep,  wide  pan.  and  a  Inmpy  compost 
•of  fibrous  loam,  sand,  and  charcoal  will  accommodate  it. 


Tree  Worship  in  Somaliland. 

The  following  notes  are  from  Sir  Richard  Burton’s  Ride  to 
Harar,"  a  section  of  his  book  which  is  entitled  “Wanderings  in 
Three  Continents”:  “  Kscaping  this  danger”  (a  cavalcade  of 
Somali  freebooters)  “we  painfully  endured  the  rocks  and  thorns 
of  the  mountains  and  lulls.  The  third  march  placed  us  at 
Halilualab,  a  sacred  tree  about  half-way  between  the  coast  and 
our  de.'tiuation -  Harar.  It  is  a  huge  Sycamore,  suggesting  the 
hiero-sykaminon  of  Egypt.  The  Gallas  are  still  tree  worshippers, 
nnd  the  Somali  respect  this  venerable  vegetable,  as  do  the 
Emglish  their  Druidical  Mistletoe.” 

East  Lothian  Stocks  in  Pots. 

In  our  issue  of  last  week  appeared  a  full-page  illustration  of 
these  appreciated  annuals,  and  to-day  we  show  plants  of  the  same 
subject  iiiider  pot  culture.  For  the  early  winter  or  even  spring 
di'play  these  plants  might  readily  form  a  feature  in  conserva¬ 
tories,  though  the  plants  illustrated  were  from  seeds  sown  at  the 
usual  time — the  middle  of  March,  and  bloomed  in  June.  By 
sowing  in  July  or  August  in  cold  frames  it  is  possible  to  have 
winter  or  spring  flowering  pot-plants.  The  seedlings  must  be 
allowed  ample  room  for  development,  else  they  will  never  grow 
sturdily.  East  Lothian  Stocks  are  a  variation  within  the  Inter- 
mf'diate  section,  and  all  the  varieties  and  forms  in  both  Inter¬ 
mediate  and  Ten-week  Stocks  have  been  derived  from  one  species 
of  plant — IMatthiola  annua. 

Evergreen  Shrubs. 

All  kinds  of  evergreen  shrubs  plant  readily  norv,  and  start 
more  freely  into  growth  than  if  planted  in  late  autumn  or  winter. 
The  great  point  must  be  not  to  allow  the  roots  to  become  dried, 
but  if  this  should  happen  moisten  them  well._  Plant  in  soil  deeply 
prepared.  Hollies,  and  all  the  varieties  of  C’onifers,  American 
plants  and  Rhododendrons,  soon  become  established  after  spring 
planting.  A  mulch  of  light  manure  may  be  placed  round  them, 
but  if  the  weathm-  continues  dry  they  will  scarcely  need  water 
before  (May,  when  a  good  soaking  may  be  given  them,  and  on  very 
warm  days  a  syringing  with  clear  water  will  be  beneficial. 

The  Genus  Prunus. 

The  genus  Pimmis  is  represented  by  so  many  handsome  forms 
in  the  list  of  certificated  plants  that  it  must  not  be  pa.ssed 
unnoticed  in  this  relation.  ITider  the  name  of  C’erasus  Puddnm 
var.  Mr.  John  Standi.sh  obtained  a  certificate  for  it  in  1863, 
and  Messrs.  O.sborn  and  Soti  in  1866  for  P.  lu.sitanica  azorica, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  trace  them  in  these  days;  and  the  same  can 
be  said  of  a  variegated  leavml  form  awarded  a  certificate  under 
the  name  of  variegata  in  1873. 

Those  two  fine  forms  of  the  Cherry  shown  by  Me.ssrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  -  one  Cerasiis  Psendo-cerasus,  certificated  in  1896,  and 
the  very  fine  variety,  James  IT.  A'eitch,  hono-ured  similarly  in 
1899,  are  fine  additions  to  our  spring  flowering  shrubs;  so  is 
Amygdalus  Davidiana  alba  (now  classed  as  Prunus),  for  which  tho 
same  introducers  obtained  a  c(‘rtificate  in  1892.  P.  cerasifera 
purpurea  (P.  Pissardi),  both  as  a  spring  flowering  hardy  plant 
and  as  a  handsome  shrnbbery  tree  in  summer,  has  fully  justified 
the  certificate  granted  to  it  in  1884.  The  pendulous  form  of 
tho  IMahaleb  Cherry  obtaincil  a  certificate''  for  Messrs.  Paul  and 
kSon  in  1874.  Persica  magnifica.  certificated  in  1894,  is  a  very 
handsome  Almond,  which  makes  an  excellent  tree;  so  does 
the  double  white  form,  certificated  in  18!)9  under  the  somewhat 
lengthy  name  of  P.  persica  vulgaris  alba  flore-plcuo.  when  shown 
bv  M  -srs.  Paul  ami  Fcn.-^R.  Duan.  V.M.H. 


Tulipa  Kaufmanniana  aurea. 

This  early-flowering  species  was  exhibited  as  a  pot  subject  by 
IMessrs.  .  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N..  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Eebruary  9,  when  an  award 
of  merit  was  accorded.  Our  figtire  shows  the  form  and  size  of 
the  flower.  'I'lie  segments  are  long  and  pointed,  coloured  red 
with  yellow  margins  on  the  outside,  and  w  holly  yellow  or  orange 
on  the  inside. 

Roses  for  Old  Trees 

Nurserymen  and  florists  ar(‘  often  asked  to  recemmend  Vines 
for  running  up  trees,  both  live  trees  and  dead  ones.  For  northern 
situations  there  are  but  Jtnglish  Ivy  covering  the  evcu’green  class. 
Among  deciduous  4Tnes,  Wistarias,  Bignonias,  Clematis,  Virginia 
and  Japanese  creepers  are  employed.  Roses  are  not  often  used, 
yet  some  of  the  strong  growers  are  well  suited  for  the  purpose. 
The  wild  Prairie  Ro.se,  R.  setigera  ;  the  Japanese,  R.  rugosa  ; 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  many  of  the  R.  Wichuraiana  type,  and  other 
free  growers  would  be  admirable  for  such  use.  Given  some  sup¬ 
port  until  the  branches  are  reached,  the  Vines  then  take  care  of 
thenrselves.  The  shoots  are  soon  supported  by  the  tree’s 
branches. 

Apple,  Northern  Greening. 

This  variety,  .so  well  known  in  the  North,  is  nearly  alway.s 
a  close  bearer.  Though  correctly  named  Northern  Greening  it 
is  often  grown  under  the  name  Winter  Greening,  but  this,  and 
Walmer  Court,  and  Cowarne  Queening,  are  but  synonyms.  It 
is  a  good  kitchen  Apple  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  in  a  warm 
season  marked  with  stripes  and  flushes  of  red.  The  juicy  flesh 
is  white  and  crisp,  with  a  briskly  acid  flavour.  The  fruit.s  are 
in  season  during  February,  March,  and  April,  but  as  a  rule  it 
crops  Avell  only  in  alternate  years.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a 
good  late  sort,  especially  for  cold  soils  or  for  orchards.  In  Scot¬ 
land  it  is  often  grown  as  an  espalier.  The  habit  of  the  tree  is 
erect  and  full  of  spurs.  As  a  sauce  Apple  it  is  considerably  in 
demand.  An  illustration  of  a  fruiting  branch  appeared  on  page 
239  last  week. 

Bulbocodium  vernum. 

It  is  rcunarkable,  A\hen  we  come  to  think  of  it,  how  much  our 
gardens  owe  to  the  bulbous  flowers  for  their  decoration  in  early 
sp’ving.  Banish  these  from  the  gardens  and  what  a  woeful 
desolation  there  would  be!  They  are  wonderfully  varied,  too, 
and  it  is  possible  to  discover  among  these  early  blo.s.soms  almost 
every  colour  and  many  tints.  Among  these  early  bulbous  flowers 
there  are  none  save  Bulbocodium  vernum  which  can  give  us  the 
samo  rich  purple  hue  as  that  flower.  One  despairs  of  being  able 
to  describe  it,  but  there  is  a  tinge  of  magenta  about  it,  perhaps, 
and  an  effect  no  other  flower  of  its  time  can  provide. 

Bulbocodium  vernum  is  closely  allied  to  the  C'olchicums.  or 
Meadow  Saffrons;  but,  with  a  few  species  of  these,  it  flowers  in 
spring,  generally  coming  with  the  later  Snowdrops  and  the 
Winter  Aconites,  when  it  fornrs  a  welcome  contrast  to  these. 
Even  if  it  linger  until  the  Crocuses  appear,  it  differs  in  colour 
from  these  favourite  flowers,  so  that  it  is  ever  acceptable.  Bulbo¬ 
codium  vernum  is  like  a  bright  purple  t'olchicum  in  flower,  and 
its  leaves  come  after  the  flowers,  like  those  of  the  Meadow- 
Saffrons.  It  is  a  capital  plant  for  arranging  in  clumps  of  five 
or  more  together  in  the  border;  while  a  good  mas.3  is  more 
pleasing  still. 

The  leaves  of  the  typical  form  are  green,  but  there  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  variety  which  has  its  leaves  banded  with  creamy  white  or 
pale  yellow.  This  passes  under  the  name  of  B.  vernum  fol.  A'ar. 
in  brief,  and  those  rvlio  care  for  fine-foliaged  plants  will  do  rvell 
to  secure  it  in  autumn,  when  the  planting  time  comes  on.  It 
likes  a  rather  heavy  soil,  but  it  thrives  well  in  a  light  one  also; 
while  it  can  either  be  grow  n  in  full  sun  or  partial  shade.  About 
2in  or  3in  below  the  surface  is  a  good  depth  for  the  conns  (or 
“bulbs”).  Bulbocodium  vernum  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  it  has 
one  dire  enemy  in  the  .shape  of  the  slug,  which  delights  to  croi) 
its  flowers  when  in  bud,  and  to  destroy  its  leaves.  4'liis  enemy 
will  travel  a  long  way  in  the  garden  to  a  clump  of  Bulbocodium 
vernum,  so  that  a  nightly  raid  upon  the  destroyer  when  at  work 
on  the  Bulbocodium  will  be  advantageous  to  the  garden.  Fo 
bright  a  little  flower,  and  one  so  moderate  in  price,  ought  to  have 
a  representation  in  any  garden  where  bulbous  flowers  are  grown. 
Either  the  common  typical  form  or  the  one  with  Aariegated 
leaves,  which  is  a  little  dearer,  w  ill  be  found  welcome  iuha'u'tant 
of  the  garden. — 8.  Aunott. 
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Pot  Roses  and  their  Culture.* 

The  Rose  is  deservedly  one  of  the  most  popular  subjects  in 
liorticulture,  and  has  been  rightly  designated  the  Queen  of 
Flowers.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  useful,  as  it  can  be  had  in 
bloom  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  is  readily  adapted  to  nearly 
all  purposes  where  flowers  can  be  employed.  It  is  a  .subject  all 
gardeners  and  most  amateurs  are  interested  in. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  being  so  extensive  I  merely  intend 
dealing  with  the  following  headings:  Propagation,  “growing  the 
plants  on,”  selection  of  varieties  for  pot  work,  and  growing  the 
plants  for  bloom.  The  best  stock  for  pot  work  is  the  common 
needling  Dog  Briar  or  Rosa  cauina.  The  stocks  should  be  two 
years  old,  and  have  good  straight  necks  about  as  thick  as  a  lead 
pencil.  The  best  time  for  potting  the  stocks  is  in  October,  and 
they  should  be  put  into  (iO’s  or  3in  pots,  in  a  compost  of  two-thirds 
good  loam  and  one-third  well-rotted  manure,  with  a  slight  sprink¬ 
ling  of  sand  to  keep  the  compost  open.  No  crocks  are  retpiired, 
as  they  do  not  remain  in  this  sized  pot  very  long. 

When  potted,  the  stocks  .‘^hould  be  placed  in  a  house  with 
very  little  heat,  and  be  s.yringed  daily  to  help  them  to  break  into 
growth,  the  heat  being  increased  until  it  reaches  an  average  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  obdeg  to  OOdeg.  About  the  .second  or  third 
week  in  November  the  stock  is  ready  for  grafting.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  grafts,  the  well-ripened,  hard 
wood  onl.v  should  be  used.  This  should  be  cut  up  into  pieces 
about  2in  long,  having  a  good  sound  bud  at  the  top.  In  potting 
the  stocks,  it  is  nece.ssary  to  leave  lin  on  the  top  part  of  the 
root  above  the  soil  on  which  to  put  the  graft.  If  this  is  not  done 
the  stock  has  to  be  pulled  up  an  inch  to  enable  one  to  put  on  the 
graft,  and  this  breaks  off  the  young,  newly-made  roots,  which  is 
apt  to  cause  a  check.  The  stock  .should  be  cut  transversely,  just 
beloAv  the  neck  or  where  the  root  and  .stem  join.  The  root  should 
then  be  cut  through  with  a  slanting  cut  about  |in  long,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  base  and  cutting  upwards.  A  .slanting  cut  should 
then  be  made  on  the  graft,  commencing  at  the  back  of,  and  as 
near  the  eye  as  possible,  to  correspond  with  the  cut  on  the  stock. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  both  sides  of  the  graft 
meet  both  sides  of  the  stock,  so  that  the  cambium  of  the  one  rests 
directly  on  the  cambium  of  the  other.  The  union  .should  be 
bound  tightly  round  with  raffia  or  bast ;  but  if,  however,  it  is 
found  impossible  to  make  both  sides  meet,  one  side  only  must 
meet  or  no  union  will  take  place. 

After  the  plants  are  grafted  they  should  be  put  into  closed 
cases  practically  airtight,  with  an  ash  or  fibre  bottom,  which 
must  be  well  damped  before  the  plants  are  staged  up.  They 
must  have  a  sharp  bottom  heat,  which  is  generally  afforded  by 
two  or  more  hot-water  pipes  running  underneath  the  stage  on 
which  the  cases  are  fixed.  It  is  also  advisable  to  have  the  front 
of  the  stage  bricked  up,  so  as  to  keep  as  much  heat  as  possible 
underneath.  When  the  grafts  have  been  in  the  cases  three  or 
four  days  it  is  nece.ssary  to  open  them  for  about  an  hour  or  so 
each  morning  to  dry  up  any  superfluous  moisture  that  is  in  the 
case'.  This  must  be  done  each  day  for  about  a  fortnight,  when 
the  grafts  will  have  grown  l.Un  to  2in.  They  are  then  ready  to 
come  out  of  the  cases,  and  should  be  placed  on  a  stage  in  a  vei'y 
close  house,  having  an  average  temperature  of  GOdeg.  In  very 
I'are  instances  are  the  grafts  ready  to  come  out  all  together,  so 
that  care  must  be  u.sed  not  to  take  anything  out  of  the  ca.ses  until 
it  has  made  l^in  to  2in  of  growth,  and  a  good  healthy  callus  has 
been  formed. 

After  the  grafts  have  been  taken  out  of  the  cases  they  must 
be  kept  moist  at  the  root.s,  and  .syringed  very  lightly  with  chilled 
(tepid)  water  twice  a  day,  or  if  the  day  happens  to  be  sunny  they 
will  recpiire  it  more  often.  When  the  grafts  have  been  out  of 
the  cases  about  a  month  they  are  ready  to  pot  on  into  48’s  or  .5in 
pots.  Thus  end.s  the  propagating  stage. 

Passing  to  the  growing  of  the  plants,  the  same  compost  is  used  : 
two-thirds  loam,  one-third  manure,  and  again  a  little  sand,  only 
the  soil  this  time  need  not  be  knocked  up  quite  so  finely.  The 
48-sized  pots  should  be  crocked  with  a  .stop  or  large  crock  to  cover 
the  hole,  and  about  three  smaller  pieces.  These  should  be  covered 
about  an  inch  thick,  with  rough  fibre  picked  out  of  the  soil,  and 
the  plant  should  be  knocked  out  of  the  GO’.s  or  Sin  pots,  when  it 
will  be  found  to  have  made  a  network  of  white  fibrous  roots. 
Great  care  should  bo  taken  not  to  damage  these  or  break  the 
ball  of  soil.  Here  is  shown  the  advantage  of  not  crocking  the 
Sin  ])ots,  as  the  ball  can  be  transferred  without  damage 
through  removing  the  crocks,  thus  avoiding  a  check,  which  is  very 
detrimental,  and  often  fatal  to  a  plant  at  this  .stage.  The  plants 

*  A  p.aper  reail  before  tlie  IVlfb.ain,  P.elfont,  .-nid  Ilanworth  Horticultural 
Mutual  Iinproveineut  Society ,  by  Mr.  lijnj.aniin  11  Nettlecon,  Kose  grower  to 
Me-<rs.  ’J'.  S.  Ware  (1:  01),  I.'.d. 


should  be  potted  firmly,  though  not  hard,  into  the  48',s,-  taking 
care  to  put  the  graft  down  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  .'O  that 
it  can  get  on  its  own  roots  ;  and  a  close  house  with  a  temperature 
of  oodeg  upwards  will  be  found  most  beneficial. 

After  the  plants  have  been  potted  they  should  stand  a  day 
or  two  without  water,  though  they  .should  be  thoroughly  .syringed 
from  the  first.  When  the  balls  have  got  fairly  dry  they  may  be 
watered  with  chilled  water  through  a  rose  can.  It  is  much  better 
in  this  and  all  stages  to  fill  the  pot  up  with  water  occasionally 
than  to  give  frequent  but  insufficient  waterings.  The  house  will 
not  require  any  air  until  April,  and  then  only  a  very  little  oji  fine 
days. 

After  about  Gin  to  9in  of  growth  has  been  made  the  plants 
should  be  staked  with  .sticks  15in  to  18in  long,  taking  care  to  put 
the  .stick  at  the  back  of  the  graft,  so  as  to  be  an  additional  .support 
to  it  :  this  is  for  dwarf  growing  varieties — climbers  should  bo 
staked  in  the  same  way,  only  with  Sft  Gin  to  4ft  stakes;  and,  as 
the  plants  grow,  they  will  require  additional  tying,  with  judicious 
watering  and  constant  syringing.  This  is  all  the  attention  the 
plants  will  require  whilst  in  48-sized  or  oin  pots. 

When  the  Rose  plants  are  in  a  young  state  they  are  very 
tender,  and  are  susceptible  to  attack  from  disease  and  insect 
pests.  The  disease  that  attacks  them  mostly  is  white  mildew, 
which  is  generally  caused  by  a  draught  or  too  cold  a  temperature, 
or  if  leaves  infested  with  mildew  have  been  left  on  the  grafts  this 
will  spread  as  the  plants  grow.  A  good  preventive  for  niildew 
is  to  smear  the  pipes  with  a  mixture  of  powdered  sulphur  (yellow 
or  black  will  do),  and  a  little  lime  or  flour  made  into  a  paste,  with 
cold  water,  until  it  is  thin  enough  to  be  applied  to  the  pipes  with 
an  ordinary  whitewash  brush.  The  sulphur  by  itself  would 
answer  the  purpose,  but  when  it  gets  dry  it  soon  comes  off,  as  it 
has  little  or  no  adhesive  properties,  and  a  little  lime  or  flour  mixed 
with  it  makes  it  stick  to  the  pipes  better.  The  sulphur  fume.s 
thus  given  off  are  fatal  to  mildew,  and  if  this  preventive  is  used, 
white  mildew  will  rarely  be  trouble.some.  If  it  should  appear,  a 
little  sulphur  dusted  on  the  infested  foliage  will  iDrevent  its 
.spreading,  and  all  air  should  be  kept  off  until  the  disease  has  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Black  mildew  is  much  worse  to  deal  with  than  white,  and 
damages  the  plants  so  quickly  that  it  must  be  attended  to  imme¬ 
diately  its  appearance  is  discovered.  Black  mildew  only  attacks 
young  growing  foliage — the  old  mature  leaves  are  quite  impervious 
to  it.  It  is  caused  through  overwatering,  or  a  cold,  close,  damp 
atmosphere.  It  is  not  so  easily  discovered,  as  it  first  makes  its 
appearance  on  the  under  side  of  the  young  leaves  in  the  form 
of  a  gre.yish  fungus.  This  causes  a  dark  green  blotch  or  .spot  on 
the  top  side  of  the  leaves,  and  if  remedies  are  not  taken  to  check 
it.  it  will  goon  cause  the  leaves  to  fall  off,  and  thus  cripple  the 
plant.  The  infested  foliage  should  be  lightly  dusted  with 
sulphur;  all  water  being  withheld  from  the  roots  of  the  plant; 
as  much  air  a.s  possible  given  so  as  not  to  cause  a  draught  ;  and 
the  temperature  of  the  house  raised  so  as  to  create  a  warm,  dry 
atmosphere.  This  will  get  rid  of  black  mildew  as  quickly  as  any¬ 
thing,  as  moisture  is  essential  to  its  development. 

The  imsect  pestS'  most  common  are  green  fly  and  red  spider. 
The  former  is  easily  got  rid  of  by  fumigating  with  almost  any  of 
the  numerous  insecticides  adverti.sed  in  gardening  papers,  or  b.v 
the  old  way  of  burning  tobacco  paper.  The  second,  viz.,  red 
spider,  can  be  got  rid  of  by  hard  and  frequent  syringing  with 
clean  water,  taking  care  to  get  at  the  under  .side  of  the  foliage,  a.s 
the  red  spider  is  easily  drowned,  and  cannot  stand  moisture  in 
any  form. 

Assuming  the  plants  have  grown  well,  they  will  be  ready  to 
pot  on  from  the  48’s  or  Gin  pots,  into  24’s  or  Tin,  or  IG's  or  Sin 
pots,  b.v  the  end  of  April.  The  soil  again  should  be  two-thirds 
loam  and  one-third  manure,  but  no  sand  is  now  necessar.v,  .and 
the  compost  should  be  left  fairly  rough,  so  as  to  retain  the  fibrous 
pieces  a.s  much  as  possible.  This  time  the  soil  should  be  well 
rammed  round  the  sides  of  the  pot  with  a  ramming  stick,  so  as 
to  leave  no  spaces  for  the  roots  to  get  into  and  perish.  In  this 
stage  the  plants  should  be  potted  very  tightly  and  hard.  Careful 
watering  so  as  not  to  get  the  balls  sodden  nor  get  too  dr.v,  and 
comstant  syringing,  with  an  occasional  t3ung,  is  all  the  attention 
thej’  require  whilst  growing-on  in  the  large  pots.  It  is  simply  a 
repetition  of  the  treatment  given  to  them  when  in  48’s. 

About  the  middlei  of  June  the  fire  heat  may  be  taken  off  the 
houses,  and  air  must  be  given  so  as  to  keep  the  temperature  below 
90deg  if  possible  during  the  summer  days,  and  the  houses  must  be 
closed  at  night  .so  as  to  keep  as  even  a  temperature  as  pos.sib!e. 
B.y  the  middle  of  September  the  plants  will  have  completed  their 
growth,  and  may  be  placed  outside  on  an  ash  bottom  to  ripen 
their  wood.  All  buds  should  be  picked  off,  and  all  long  straggling 
.shoots  topped,  until  the  plants  have  become  thoroughl.v  estab¬ 
lished,  then  thcA"  may  be  left  to  bloom,  as  this  helps  to  mature 
the  wood  bj.  causing  the  growth  to  stop.  This  treatment  applies 
to  dwarfs.  Climbers  are  treated  in  much  the  same  manner,  except 
that  their  long  growths  must  be  encouraged,  and  no  topping  is 
necessaiw  ;  they  should  be  tied  up  Gft  stakes  or  up  the  roof  of  the 
house. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Book  Notice. 


Tlie  Iruit  Garden.^ 

The  fruit  garden  is  one  of  the  three  main  departments  of 
horticulture,  and  to  our  )nind  it  is  superior  to  the  other 
tAvo,  i.e.,  those  of  flower  culture  and  vegetable  groAving. 
Fruit  culture  demands  much  the  greater  skill  and  more  extended 
experience,  for  Avlhle  mistakes  in  flower  and  plant  culture,  or 
in  vegetable  gardening,  can  be  remedied  generally  Avithin  one 
season,  the  same  cannot  be  accomplished  Avith  ruined  fruit  trees. 

The  book  before  us  ought  to  find  a  place.  It  deals  Avith  this 
great  subject  in  a  very  useful,  though  not  altogether  in  the 
Inost  comprehensive  Avay.  Every  tree  or  shrub  AAliose  fruit  is  of 
value  in  dietary,  is  included  in  the  list  of  subjects  upon  Avhich 
hints  are  given.  The  reference  to  any  one  of  them  is  of  the 
simplest,  since  the  book  is  alphabetically  arranged.  Though 
3Ir.  George  Uunyard  and  -Mr.  Owen  Thomas  aro  the  principal 
authors,  they  arc 
by  no  means 
alone.  Mr. 

Bunyard  repre¬ 
sents  commer¬ 
cialism  ;  Mr.  O. 

Thomas.  profes¬ 
sional  private  gar¬ 
dening  ;  and  ar*e 
there  tAvo  better 
knoAvn  or  better 
qualified  men  in 
their  respective 
realms  ? 

But  Mr.  James 
Hudson,-  of  Gun- 
nersbirry  •  House, 

Avhose  experience 
extends  con- 
siderably  over  a 
generation, 
perhaps  nearly  a 
generation 
and  a  half,  is  also 
draAvn  upon  for 
special  informa¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  W. 

Watson,  of  Kbav, 
furnishes  a  de- 
scripth'e  chapter, 
entitled,  “  Tropical 
Fruits,  and  Hoav 
to  GroAV  Them.” 

Our  OAvn  veteran 
contributor  Mr. 

George  Abbey, 
executed  the 
numerous  draAv- 
ings,  illustrating 
hoAv  to  prune,  pot, 
or  ti’ain  the  trees, 
and  Avhicli  very 
materially  add  to 
the  utility  of  this 
book,  Avhich  is 
also  Avell  illu.s- 
trated  by  half¬ 
tone  blocks. 

The  breadth  of 
treatment  is  shoAvn 
by  the  fact  that 
there  are  extended 
chapters  on  fruit 
culture  in  America,  in  France,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands ; 
chapters  Avhich,  avo  Amnture  to  think,  Avill  be  amongst  the  best- 
appreciated  by  considerable  numbers  of  subscribers.  Insect 
pests,  of  course,  compel  attention,  and  the  ncAver  subjects  of 
Avholofruit  preservation  and  the  best  means  for  fruit  storage 
arc  amply  described,  both  by  text  and  illustration.  And  carry¬ 
ing  the  utilitarian  aspect  to  a  legitimate  conclusion,  the  later 
pages  are  entirely  devoted  to  outline  draAvings  of  fruits — fruits 
of  all  kinds — to  shoAV  to  what  extent  the  produce  from  the 
same  variety  Avill  vary.  The,se  outline  draAvings,  beginning 
Avith  Apples  and  ending  Avith  StraAA berries,  occupy  from  page 
397  to  page  496,  or  99  pages  altogether. 

FolloAving  the  cultural  notes  given  under  each  chapter  there 
aro  .selections  of  varieties,  amounting  to  100  in  the  case  of 
Apples,  69  of  Pears,  32  of  Peaches,  43  of  Plums,  Bullaces  and 

*  “  The  Fruit  Garden  ”  by  Geo.  Bnny.ard,  V.M  II.,  and  Owen  Thoma.s,  V.M.H. 
London  :  PublLshed  at  the  Office  of  “  Country  Life,”  Southampton  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  190'.  Price,  2is. 


Damsons,  and  14  of  Xectarincs.  These  varieties  are  all  describt  il 
with  skill  and  accuracy,  and  what  is  of  great  value  from  a 
practical  gardener’s  point  of  viesv,  some  words  are  usually 
giA'cn,  de.scribing  the  character  of  the  tree  as  a  grower  and 
bearer.  An  attempt  has  (widently  been  made  to  superscribe 
and  supplement  the  “Fruit  Manual”  Avhicli  lias  been  in  need 
of  revision  for  some  years.  .\s  a  Avork  of  referenccA  (|uite 
as  much  as  a  guide  to  the  cultiA'ator,  thy  “Fruit  Garden”  can 
therefore  be  recommended.  In  this  place,  too.  one  must  con¬ 
gratulate  the  editor  (Mr.  H.  H.  Thomas)  on  the  painstaking 
care  evinced  in  the  text  and  arrangement,  and  though  slips 
may  be  discovered  (Ave  notice  that  Thompson  Pear  is  given 
as  Thompson’s)  the  book  augurs  Avell  for  the'  future  A\ork  of 
our  younger  editors. 

One  could  have  dc-.'ired  that  more  of  the  commercial  eleir.ent 
Avero  included;  facts,  that  is,  Avhich  relate  to  rentals,  railway 
rates,  labourers’  Avages,  cost  of  trees  on  given  areas,  average 
estimated  returns  from  various  crops,  and  much  more  could 
have  br'.-n  said  about  the  disposal  of  produce  on  the  markets. 
The  day  has  come  Avlien  evt  n  professional  private  gardeners  (for 

Avhom  the  book  is 
mainly  Avritten) 
desire  to  knoAV  and 
learn  beyond  their 
own  particular  in¬ 
terests,  and  on  na¬ 
tional  grounds  the 
inclusion  of  these 
facts  Avon  Id  have 
been  greatly  Avel- 
cqmed.  The  ques¬ 
tion  also  arises 
A'.hetlu'r  such  a 
book  Avon  Id  not 
have  added  to  it.s 
u  n  d  o  u  b  t  e  d  1  y 
high  value  and  to 
its  purpose,  to 
have  had  classifica¬ 
tion  ‘-chemes  in¬ 
cluded  for  the 
A'arions  fruits.  No 
mention  is  made 
of  P  r  o  f  e  s  s  o  r 
Waugli's  “  .Syste¬ 
matic  Pomology,’’ 
but  it  Avon  Id  not 
have  swelled  the 
.size  of  the  Avoi'k 
greatly  to  have 
given  some  space 
to  so  important 
a  subject,  and  it 
Avoukl,  moreover, 
have  awakened  a, 
new  interest  in 
the  study  of 
pomology,  espe- 
c  ally  among  the 
younger  cultiva¬ 
tors,  and  others 
A\  ho  are  intere,sted. 

In  his-  short 
treatise’  upon  the- 
Apple,  Mr.  Bun- 
y  a  r  d  r  e  c  o  m- 
mends  the  utili¬ 
sation  of  roof- 
s  p  a  c  0  s  Av  h  e  r- 
e  V  e  r  this  is 
available  and 
within  the  range 
of  practicability. 
In  cold  and  northern  districts  he  thinks  the  Apple,  at  least  the 
finer  A-arieties,  Avell  deserves  Avail  space,  and  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  is  by  no  means  infrequent  to  cultivate  the  softer-fruited 
varieties  on  the  garden  Avails.  Referring  to  outdoor  Peaches, 
on  Avails,  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  is  of  opinion  that  gardeners  do 
not  fully  appreciate  the  adaptability  cf  this  tree  in  the  list 
of  hardy  fruits,  and  names  a  number  of  .Midland  counties 
Avherein  it  succeeds  in  the  open.  Yes,  and  here,  again, 
Scottish  gardeners  have  persevered,  and  w  e'  can  nu  ntion  a. 
number  of  places  where  splendid  Peach  crops  are  gathered 
from  open-air  Avall.s  in  every  faA’onrable  season.  Indeed,  this 
practice  of  Peach  culture  on  open  Avails  in  the  North  is  largely  a 
matter  of  necessity,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  glass-house 
protection. 

In  his  list  of  Apples  Mr.  Bunyard  omits  the  Melrose,  Avhich 
Ave  occasionally  have  sent  to  us.  and  Avhich  is  an  early  dessert 
Apple  of  good  eating  (nialit.AU  though  no  good  for  travedin.g, 
and  Avhich  soon  passes  out  of  season. 


Stocks  as  Pot  Plants.  See  page  24!). 
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should  like  to  quote  w  liat  IMr.  O.  Tlioiua.s  .saya  in  regard 
to  Apricot  culinre  as  a  commercial  feature 

\l’lu']i  one  reali.ses  that  this  valuahle  fruit  has  been  with  u.s 
for  a  matter  of  nearly  400  years,  having  been  introduced  into 
Uritain  from  Ital,v  by  Wolf  (gardener  to  King  Henry  the 
I'hghth).  in  the  .year  1.'524,  it  does  .seem  incredible  that  its  inerit.s, 
especially  as  an  article  of  commerce.  Iiave  not  been  more  fully 
recognised,  ami  its  giasat  possibilities  in  tliis  direction  more 
developed.  We  cannot  here  shelter  ourselvc.s  under  the  plea 
that  the  climate  of  France  (from  where  ten  times  as’  man.y 
.Xindcots  as  we  grow  are  export('d  to  Ifritaiu)  is  so  much  better 
suited  to  the  growth  of  this  fruit  tree  than  that  of  Fngland. 

‘•The  contrary  is  the  case,  and  if  further  proof  is  needed  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  English-grown  Apricots,  if 
delivered  in  good  condition,  realise  in  the  market  at  least  20 
per  cent,  more  than  do  the  French;  yet  as  an  article  of  com¬ 
mercial  value  this  fruit  has  received  scarcel.v  any  attention,  nor 
have  its  possibilities  in  this  wa.v  been  turned  to  practical  use  b.y 
our  horticulturists.  As  ouo  item  that  .goes  to  make  up  the 
importance  of  the  minor  industries  associated  with  the  land  in 
this  country,  the  Anricot,  I  am  well  convinced,  is  deserving 
of  more  serious  consideration. 

‘A  wall  with  a  warm  aspect  is  ncce.ssary  to  grow  it  to 
perfection.  Where  walls  are  non-existent,  I  .should  certainl.v 
not  recemmend  expensive  brick  ones  to  be  built  for  this  purpose; 
but  V  hat  I  would  recommend  to  those  who  wish  to  make  moue.v 
out  of  their  gardens  is  to  plant  an  Apricot  tree  against  ever.v 
available  inch  of  warm  wall  they  may  have  about  their  premises, 
whether  it  is  a  wall  of  the  house  in  which  the.y  live,  or  the 
buildings  by  which  this  is  suri'ounded.  I  ma.v  sa.v  that  it  has 
been  proved  be,yond  doubt,  and  the  fact  is  now  general l.v 
atlmitted,  that  in  the  south  of  England  there  are  miles  of  garden 
walls  planted  with  varieties  of  Pears,  that  would  succeed  much 
better  jilanted  out  in  open  quarters  than  against  warm  walls. 
I’he.v  might  Avell  make  room  for  the  more  remunerative  Apricot. 

‘•Tim  hardy  variety  “Freda”  will  succeed  well  as  a  bush  or 
standard  in  warm  and  sheltered  positions  in  the  open  garden 
in  the  south  of  England,  and  deserves  to  be  more  extensively 
cultivated  in  this  way.  Before  the  trees  are  planted  the  borders 
should  be  deepl.v  trenched  and  well  manured,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  maintain  not  only  the  vigour  and  fertility  of  the  fruit  trees, 
but  also  the  surface  crops,  such  as  earl.v  vegetables  and  salads.” 

These  statements  ought  to  cause  planters  in  the  South  to 
pause  and  consider  their  position.  At  a  moment  when  fruit  cul¬ 
ture  as  an  industry  is  receiving  direct  recognition,  the.v  will  have 
an  added  weight.  In  another  issue  we  shall  review  the  concluding 
feature>  of  tliis  book.  - 


G.vrdkxixg  Aeakbook,  11)04. — e  have  received  a  copy  of 
thi.s  nnquostionabl.v  useful  book  from  the  pnblishei's,  iMessr.s. 
W.  H.  and  E.  Collingridge,  148  and  119,  Aldersgate  Street, 
London,  E.C.  The  j^ric*'  is  Is.  net  ;  by  post  Is.  3d.  The  con¬ 
tents  embrace  “A  Year’s  Work  in  the  Garden— What  to  do 
Da.v  bv  Dav,”  “  Choice  Vegetaliles  and  How  to  Grow  4’hem,” 

“•  Yhv  and  How  to  Dig,”  ‘‘Best  Floweis  for  Pretty  Borders,” 

“  Orchids  for  Amateurs,”  ”  Fruit  for  Home  Supplies,” 

“  Garden  Chr.v.santliemums,”  and  “  Hints  for  Amateurs  ”  — 
all  sulijects  that  appeal  to  those  vho  take  an  active  part  in 
niaking  the  most  of  their  gardens.  Two  coloured  plates  are « 
included  in  the  x’olume,  vhich  is  also  full.y  illustrated.  Other 
features  are  a  calendar,  diai’y,  lists  of  new  plants,  fruits,  and 
vegetabh's  introduced  dui'ing  1903,  lists  of  gardening  societies 
and  public  parks,  and  ruled  pages  for  recording  gardening 
operations. 


Woodhatcli  Lodge,  Reigate. 


In  the  .space  at  command  on  jiage  229  of  last  week’.s  issue,  we 
briefly  imticed  some  of  the  remarkable  Dendrobiums  grown  under 
Mr.  C.  .1.  Salter’s  caro  at  Woodhatch  Lodge,  and  the  comments 
herewith  bear  upon  some  other  features.  One  of  the.?e  was  the 
Sweet  Peas  in  boxes.  The  boxes  are  roughl.v  9in  deep  and  the  same 
in  nidth.  with  8ft  len.gth.  The  seeds  had  been  sown  in  lines,  one 
kind  bv  itself,  although  in  each  box  there  were  two  kinds  at  least, 
and  labelled.  The  Peas  had  germinated  vcr.v  evenl.v,  and  on 
March  10  the  seedlings  were  Min  high,  in  a  Peach  house  just 
started. 

Hardy  border  Cantations  are  cultivated  exttmsively.  and  these 
were  being  planted  in  beds  on  a  sunny  south  border,  three  rows 
of  plants,  about  twelve  in  a  row.  in  each  bed.  The  varieties 
represented  the  best  of  recent  introductions,  and  save  for  the 
•shortening  of  a  few  leaves — rthe  destructive  work  of  rats,  of  which 
there  had  been  almost  a  i»lagiu«  -the  ])lants  were  splendid  samples. 
\\  bile  sheltered  by  a  good  fruit  wall  at  a  short  distance  from  this 
hordin’,  the  beds  were  also  backeil  by  a  line  of  espalier  Pears,  the 
latter  being  the  best  quality  de.sse'rt  sorts.  The  Woodhtitch 
garden  is  admirably  situated,  and  lies  well  to  the  sun,  the  soil 
•ceming  to  be  well-draiucd,  sandy  loam. 


A  collection  of  hardwooded  plants  in  flower  showed  that  to 
these  some  attention  is  also  given,  and  that  succes.''fully,  too.  A 
point  of  some  interest,  because  so  seldom  seen,  is  that  the  indoor 
Peach  trees  are  nailcil  to  the  whitewashed  wall,  there  being  no 
wii’es  according  to  the  usual  custom.  The  trees  were  well-trained, 
with  robust  young  wood,  and  promise  well  all  round.  A  vinery 
but  lately  replanted,  showed  the  Vines  breaking  and  flowering 
evenly  and  strongly,  and  there  was  a  sweet,  growing  “smell”  in 
the  atmos23here.  Inside  bord?rs  in  this  case  are  alone  (and  wisely) 
favoured.  One  knows  exactly  where  the  roots  are  then,  and  can 
feel  also  that  all  are  faring  alike. 

Ghrysanthemums,  for  which  this  garden  has  a  just  fame,  were 
still  unpotted  from  the  Sin  size,  though  the  robust  plants  were 
quite  ready  ;  only  Air.  Salter  does  not  lielieve  anything  is  gained 
by  very  early  shifts.  Nepenthes  are  a  class  of  plants  apart,  but 
these  furnish  an  interesting  spectacle  above  the  trim  and  shapely 
Crotons  and  other  stove  plants.  The  ••pitchers”  were  borne 
abundantly. 

By  way  of  supplying  cut  flowers.  Daffodils  in  varieties  are 
forced  considerably,  but  not  in  pots— in  long  boxes,  of  a  similar 
size  to  those  used  for  the  Sweet  Peas.  A  sturdy  batch  of  ('alia 
Elliottiana  coming  on  for  flowering  was  such  as  many  gardeners 
would  have  envied.  The  flowers  here  are  u.sually  equal  in  size  to 
those  of  ('.  sethiopica. — D. 


Great  International  Horticultural  Exhibition. 


The  Poyal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  which  was 
founded  in  1809,  liolds  two  exhibitions  annually  in  Edinburgh  in 
Ma.y  and  September.  On  five  occasions,  ISO."),  1809,  1870.  1882. 
and  1891,  the  society  has  organised  international  exhibitions, 
each  of  which  proved  a  great  succe.ss.  After  a  lapse  of  fourteen 
years  since  the  last  international,  the  society  feels  that  the  time 
has  now  arrived  when  another  should  be  held,  to  show  the  marked 
advancement  in  horticulture  which  has  been  made  during  that 
period.  With  the  view  of  having  at  this  exhibition  the  best 
examples  of  horticultural  skill,  it  has  been  arranged  to  i.ssue  at 
once  an  advance  prospectus  giving  a  tew  particulars  of  some  of 
the  principal  classes,  in  order  that  exhibitors  may  have  ample 
notice  and  opportunity  to  arrange  for  competition."  The  council 
reserve  power  to  delete,  alter,  or  revise  any  of  the  competitions 
before  the  final  schedule  is  issued.  His  Alajesty  the  King  has 
graciously  presented  a  valuable  Silver  Gup.  w  liich'will  be  awarded 
at  this  exhibition  to  the  best  exhibit  in  the  competitive  fruit 
classes.  The  advance  prospectus  mentioned  above  has  now  been 
issued,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  .secretary,  P.  Alurray  Thom¬ 
son,  S.S.G.,  5,  York  Place.  Edinburgh.  Briefly,  we  would  note 
that  a  representative  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  council 
of  the  society  has  been  appointed,  and  includes  men  from  different 
parts  of  f-'lngland,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  Among  these  are  Sir 
Alichael  Foster,  Lord  Eedesdale.  Dr.  AI.  T.  AIa.sters,  F.  Yv".  Bui- 
bidge.  Rev.  AY.  AATIks,  R.  Irn  in  Lynch,  and  Philippe  L.  ATlmorin, 
Paris.  The  list  of  subscriptions  intimated  to  January  31,  1904, 
is  a  long  one,  and  numerous  sums  of  £10  and  £20  or  more,  are 
promised  by  various  Scottish  nur.sery  firms  and  bodies.  The 
C  orporation  of  the  C  ity  of  Edinburgh  give  £00.  Nineteen  chief 
classes  are  specified  in  the  advance  schedule,  the  fir.st  being  for 
a  collection  of  dessert  fruit,  the  fir.st  ])rize  being  £2d,  but  the 
prizes  for  decorative  effect  are  kept  distinct.  Mr.  AA'".  H.  Massie 
(of  Dickson  and  Co.,  Edinburgh)  offers  a  50  guinea  challenge 
trophy  for  eight  bunches  of  Grapes  (to  be  won  three  times),  and 
along  with  this  goes  a  gold  badge  and  £15.  AA'e  need  not  further 
specify  the  clas.ses,  for  our  readers  will  understand  that  every 
section  will  be. amply  represented,  and  we  can  assure  tliem  that 
the  prizes  are  enticing.  4’he  show  will  be  held  next  year. 

AAhth  the  object  of  encouraging  investigation  into  problems  of 
practical  and  scientifio  interest,  the  council  have  resolved  to  offer 
special  awards  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  and  other  awards 
for  exhibits  illustrative  of  experiment  and  research,  such  as  (1) 
an  exhibit  showing  the  result  of  any  research  or  experiment  re¬ 
lating  to  the  minute  anatomy  or  physiology  of  plants  (including 
chemistry),  and  having  a  bearing  on  the  cultivation  of  plants  ; 
(2)  any  new  fertilising  material,  indicating  the  amount  to  be  used, 
the  time  and  mode  of  application,  the  approximate  cost  and  the 
results;  (3)  improved  apparatus  for  forcing  or  retarding  plants 
for  market  ;  (4)  improvcxl  seed-testing  apparatus ;  (5)  more  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  combating  both  fungu.s  and  insect  garden  pests; 
(6)  teaching  models  and  appliances,  leaning  rather  to  horticidtural 
teaching  than  to  botany,  e.g.,  models  of  grafts,  budding,  cuttings, 
flowers  to  show  fertilisation,  Ac.  Recognising  the  outstanding 
importance  of  hybridisation  and  cross-fertilisation,  the  council 
invite  illustrations,  both  positive  and  negative,  of  these  branches 
of  horticulture.  Large  exhibits  are  not  desired,  but  each  should 
be  accompanied  if  possible  by  the  parents,  and  by  a  statement 
showing  what  was  the  exhibitor'.s  object  when  carrying  out  the 
experiments.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  exhibition  will  be  one 
of  extraordinary  interest,  and  deserves  th?  fullest  ,'^upport. 
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The  Journal's  Dahlia  Analysis. 

Tiiis  yearly  feature  of  our  pages  will  appear  in  next  issue.  Mr. 
E.  M  awley  is  the  compiler  of  it. 

Appointments. 

Mr.  N .  Batchelor,  late  gardener  to  Miss  Von  Goetz,  Holiufield, 
Lyndhurst,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  Dr.  Woakes,  Belvoir 
House,  Farehani,  Hants.  He  adds:  “I  got 'thi.s  place  from  the 
Journal,  which  I  take  regularly.” 

Hybr  d  Pctentillas. 

The  accidental  omission  of  some  words  from  my  note  on  the 
a])ove  on  page  191  makes  it  rather  misleading.  It  should  have 
been  to  tlie  effect  that  “  Ja  aihlilioii  to  the  hybrid  Potentillais 
sold  under  name,  and  which  are  only  dwarf  when  allowed  to 
trail  upon  the  surface  unsupported  by  a  stake,  there  are  such 
species  as  the  yellow  P.  verna,”  &c.,  tVc. — S.  Auxott. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  is  making  a  new 
departure,  and  adding  one  more  to  the  number  of  exhibitions  in 
its  programme  of  the  present  year,  by  arranging  for  an  exhibition 
of  C'hrysanthemums  grown  for  market.  A  special  committee  has 
been  formed,  with  Mr.  Robert  Ballantine  as  the  chairman,  to 
arrange  the  details  and  carry  out  the  said  exhibition.  The  date 
has  been  fixed  for  AVednesday,  December  14  next,  and  the  lai’ge 
Essex  Hall,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  has  been  engaged.  A  pre¬ 
liminary  schedule  of  prizes  has  been  prepared  and  issued. 

Gas  Tar. 

This  is  a  bye-product  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  is  an 
excellent  substance  for  smearing  inside  of  flat  traj's  for  catching 
beetles  or  weevils  that  prey  on  foliage  at  niglit,  such  as  the  genus 
Rhynchites,  black  vine,  clay-coloured  and  red-legged  garden 
weevils,  respectively,  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus,  0.  picipes,  and 
O.  tenebricosus,  the  trays  being  placed  under  the  bushes  or  trees, 
and  then  shaken  over  them  after  dark  at  night. 

Tar  water,  made  by  boiling  gas  tar,  Jib  in  2gall.s  of  water,  for 
half  an  hour,  or  until  it  will  readily  mix  with  water,  and  then 
diluting  to  .'iOgalls  with  water,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  deterrent  of 
insects  depositing  their  eggs  on  or  in  plants.  The  tar  water  is 
particularly  valuable  against  the  Marguerite  fly  (Phytomyza 
affinis),  spraying  not  only  on  the  plants  very  lightly,  but  also  on 
the  stages,  <tc.  The  smell  of  tar  is  very  objectionable  to  this 
pest,  also  to  the  celery  fly,  and  does  good  work  on  the  larvse 
on  the  blisters. — E 

Reading  Gardeners’!  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 

The  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  association  was^ 
held  in  the  Abbey  Hall,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance  of 
members,  Mr.  W.  Barnes  presiding.  Mr.  J.  Crook,  of  Forde 
.4bbey,  Chard,  gave  a  mo.st  interesting  lecture  on  “  Spring 
Flowers,”  confining  himself  princii)ally  to  the  Snowdrop,  Nar¬ 
cissus,  Primro.se,  Iris,  Alyosotis,  Anemone,  and  Chionodoxa.  He 
.strongly  advocated  that  these  should  be  planted  in  as  natural 
a  manner  as  possible,  doing  away  with  all  formality  in  their 
arrangement,  and  growing  them  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
permit  in  the  grass.  A  good  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Me.ssrs.  Barnes,  Townsend,  Powell,  Neve,  Jennings,  and  Exler 
took  part.  The  exhibits  were  exceedingly  beautiful,  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  .spring  flowers,  both  indoors  and  out,  and  compris¬ 
ing  Ghent  Azalea,  Azalea  mollis,  Indian  Azalea,  Polyanthus, 
Blue  Primroses,  Snowdrop,  Lilac,  Deutzia,  Hellehores,  Strepto- 
.solen  Jamesoni,  Tulips,  Primula  floribunda,  and  P.  obconica  from 
Messrs.  W.  Townsend,  Sandhur.st  Lodge  Gardens;  T.  J.  Powell, 
Park  Place  Gardens;  and  T.  Nash,  Bulmershe  Court  Gardens; 
whilst  IMr.  F.  Lever,  Hillside  Gardens,  .staged  .six  well-trained 
plants  of  Myosotis  oblongata  perfecta,  seed  sown  September  2, 
1903;  and  Mr.  H.  Sims,  Fawley  Lodge  Gai'dens,  a  specimen  plant 
of  Cymbidium  Lowianum. 


Obituary  :  Mr.  H.  Herbst. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Hermann  Herbst,  of 
Stanmore,  Kew  Road,  Richmond,  which  occurred  somewhat  un¬ 
expectedly  on  Friday  last.  Crnuaticn  took  place  at  Woking  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  4.30 

Obituary  :  Mr.  Samuel  Ainsworth. 

This  old  member  of  the  London  seed  trade,  so  long  a.ssociated 
with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  Higli  Holborn, 
and  .so  widely  known,  died  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  He  entered  the  service  of  James  Carterdn  1850. 

Cassell's  Dictionary  of  Gardening. 

In  your  issue  of  March  you  print  at  the  head  of  your  list 
“Cassell’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening,”  the  price  of  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  21s.  ]\Iay  we  ask  you  to  bo  good  enough  tO'  state  that 
the  book  is  published  in  two  volumes  at  30,s.  the  set,  net? — 
Cassell  .and  Company. 

Fruit  Cultivation  in  Ulster. 

A  few  days  since  a  demonstration  in  pruning  and  the  general 
cultivation  of  fruit  trees  was  given  in  the  extensive  orchard  and 
garden  of  Mr.  Henry  Roso  t'leland,  Bedford  House,  Aloy,  County 
Tyrone,  by  Mr.  Stephen  Magill,  county  instructor  in  horticulture. 
As  the  district  i.s  rapidly  becoming  a  centre  for  fruit  growing  of 
all  descriptions  the  gathering  was  largely  attended,  most  of  the 
f/uit  growers  and  their  gardeners  being  present.  Different  modes 
of  grafting,  budding,  and  pruning  were  shown,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  old  trees  was  explained. 

The  Grass  of  Parnassus. 

The  common  or  English  name  of  this  pretty  little  bog  plant 
is  from  the  Mount  of  Parnassus,  but  on  what  account  is  not  clear 
or  certain.  It  is  the  only  British  .species,  and  is  found  in  bogs, 
principally  in  the  South.  Sometimes  it  is  cultivated,  as  at  Kew, 
and  furnishes  a  very  interesting  little  subject.  It  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  elegant  plant  Sin  to  lOin  high,  with  solitary  cream-coloured 
flowei’s,  beautifully  veined.  The  nectaries  are  fan-like,  fringed 
with  white  hairs,  and  terminating  in  yellow,  wax-like  glands.  It 
blossoms  from  August  to  October,  and  is  perennial. 

Spring  Show  at  Croydon. 

In  connection  with  the  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  an  exhibition  of  .spring  flowers 
(feature.  Daffodils)  and  plants,  will  be  held  at  the  Art  Galleries, 
Park  Lane,  Croydon,  on  Wednesday,  April  20,  1904,  from  3  to 
10  p.m.  The  object  is  to  create  and  encourage  a  love  of  horti¬ 
culture  in  the  minds  of  the  masse.s.  The  admission  is  free,  and 
there  will  be  music  at  intervals.  Application  for  space  for 
exhibits  is  to  be  made  not  later  than  Saturday,  April  10,  to  the 
Hon.  Sec.,  iMr.  H.  Boshier,  02,  High  Street,  Croydon. 

The  False  Alarm. 

The  only  contemporary  record  of  the  lighting  of  the  beacons, 
which  conveyed  to  tlie  Border  country  the  false  intelligence  that 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  landed  on  these  shores,  is  contained  in 
the  columns  of  the  “  K<4so  Mail  ”  of  the  day  following  the  event 
and  in  subseciuent  is.sues.  At  the  present  time,  when  the  False 
Alarm  has  just  been  celebrated  by  the  relighting  of  the  signal 
fires  on  the  hilltops  of  the  Borders,  whence  they  blazed  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  by  a  commemorative  gathering  of  Borderers  in 
Edinburgh,  the  extracts  from  the  “Mail’s”  reports  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  given  in  the  “  Scotsman”  will  be  read  with  intere.st. 

Monster  Hyacinth  Competition  at  Sheffield. 

In  the  early  autumn  the  childien  attending  the  Public 
Elementaiy  Schools  in  Sheffield  were  invited  to  purcha.se, 
through  their  teachers.  Hyacinth  bulbs  in  pots  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  an  exhibition  rvoiild  be  anunged  in  the  spring 
and  prizes  offered  for  the  best  specimens  from  each  school.  The 
bulbs  were  supplied  I'eady  jiotted,  and  with  printed  instructions, 
at  4d.  each  com])lete.  'riiirteen  thousand  of  them  were  sold, 
and  an  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  of  last  week,  when  4,500  .scholar.s 
exliibited  5,000  Hyacinths.  Prizes  ranging  from  one  shilling  to 
half  a  crown  were  offered  to  each  school  department.  Prizes 
were  also  given  for  drawings  of  the  plant  whilst  growing,  and 
also  for  the  best  es.says  on  the  Hyacinth  l)y  children  of  various 
I  ages. 
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Decorative  Pelargoniums. 

Among  the  numerous  plants  which  form  such  a  brilliant  dis- 
p  ay  in  the  Covent  Carden  Flower  IMarket  during  spring  and 
early  .summer,  few  are  more  admired  by  casual  visitors  than 
those  Pe'argoniums  that  partake  of  the  Regal  and  Show  types, 
and  vhich  are  commonly  known  by  the  appropriate  but  not  dis¬ 
tinctive  name  of  “  Decorative  Pelargoniums.”  These  handsome 
plants  comprise  a  large  number  of  varieties  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  several  excellent  qualities,  which  render  them  ,such 
popular  favourites  that  their  culture  receives  a  very  large  share 
of  attention  from  the  nurserymen  and  florists  who  groiv  plants 
chiefly  or  exclusively  for  market. 

The  flowers,  in  the  majority  of  the' varieties  that  are  largely 
grown,  do  not  possess  the  smoothness  and  regularity  of  form 
which  characterise  the  Show  Pelargoniums,  but  they  are  extremely 
freely  produced  in  enormous  trusses,  and  the  colours  are  very 
brilliant  and  diversified.  Further,  under  good  management  the 
jilants  are  sturdy  and  compact  iii  habit,  with  rich  dark  green 
foliage,  and  they  can  be  easily  had  in  flower  from-  early  Marcli 
onwards.  Many  of  the  varieties  also  have  blooms  with  beauti¬ 
fully  crimped  or  fringed  margins,  that  add  considerably  to  their 
attractions,  and  admirably  fit  them  for  employment  in  bouquets, 
Ac.  Indeed,  nearly  all  tlie  varieties  are  remarkably  well  adapted 
to  supply  blooms  for  cutting,  and  large  numbers  of  plants  are 
grown  for  that  purpose  alone. 

As  regards  the  employment  of  this  section  of  Pelargoniums 
for  general  decoration,  their  value  is  really  inestimable  during 
Marcli,  April,  and  Alay,  and  that  they  are  very  widely  appre¬ 
ciated  for  this  purpose  may  be  judged  from  the  immense  numbers 
annually  brought  to  market.  One  firm  alone  propagates  upwards 
of  seventy  thousand  plants  every  year,  while  many  other  growers 
also  grow  them  exten'sively. 

The  majority  of  the  plants  that  appear  in  the  market  are 
compact,  vigorous  specimens,  aliout  18in  in  height  and  nearly 
the  same  in^diamete'r,  clothed  with  foliage  down  to  the  riims  of 
the  pots,  and  bearing  a  dozen  or  more  clense  trusses  of  large 
flowers.  They  are  chiefly  one-year-old  plants  in  48-size  pots,  and 
although  cut-backs  in  larger  pots  are  numerous,  the  former  are 
mo'.t  in  demand.  Better  examples  of  cultural  skill  could  scarcely 
lie  .seen,  for  the  shoots  are  exceptionally  stout,  firm,  and  short- 
jointed.  starting  from  the  main  stem  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
soil,  wliile  the  leaves  are  thick,  of  a  rich  healthy  green  colour, 
and  often  4in  or  5in  in  length  and  breadth.  Among  the  many 
thousands  of  plants  in  the  nurseries  of  the  best  growers  scarcely 
one  can  be  seen  that  indicates  the  slightest  approach  to  the  draAvn, 
sickly  appearance  which  marks  too  many  Pelargoniums  in  private 
collections.  Green  fly,  the  invariable  attendant  oir  bad  cultiva¬ 
tion.  caiwe.s  little  trouble  to  these  wholesale  growers,  whose  every 
effort  is  directed  to  insure  vigorous  grorvth  and  perfect  matura¬ 
tion  of  the  wood  and  foliage.  Aluch  can  be  learned  from  these 
cultivators,  for.  as  in  all  cases  of  growing  for  profit,  the  most 
economical  means  of  producing  the  best  results  are  generall.v 
adopted — two  points  of  considerable  advantage,  not  only  to  them, 
l)ut  to  gardener.s.  also.  Therefore  a  few  particulars  concerning 
tl'.e  treatment  these  useful  Pe'argonium.s  receive  from  the  most 
'Uccessfui  growers  may  prove  serviceable  to  some  readers. 

The  systems  adopted  by  different  cultivators  vary  slightly, 
hut  only  in  minor  details,  and  these  will  be  referred  to  as  we 
follow  tiie  progress  of  the  plant  from  tlie  cutting  state  until  ready 
for  market.  First,  as  to  the  important  operation  of  propagation, 
which  it  will  be  readily  understood  must  be  commenced  early  to 
give  the  plants  all  the  i  ime  possible  for  making  growth  if  they  are 
to  be  good  specimcjis  by  the  following  .spring. 

Tlie  earlie.st  cuttings  are  obtained  from  plant.s  being  sent  to 
market  in  April,  and  cousi<t  of  the  side' shoots  from  the  principal 
blanches,  which  avr  removed  without  any  detriment  to  the 
arjpcarance  of  the  plants.  'ITicse  cuttings  are  prepared  in  the 
orciiiiary  way,  and  imeried  .‘-ingly  in  the  centres  of  large  thtimbs 
or  pots  in  a  light  coiiiijost  of  loam  and  sand,  sometimes 

with  rhe  addition  of  a  little  leaf  soil.  The  pots  are  placed  on 
shelve.-;  in  one  of  the  houses,  usually  where  xjlant.s  are  being 
advanced  into  bloom  by  a  .slightly  higher  temperature.  Shading 
i.>  nece.s?ary  until  the  cutting.s  are  well  rooted,  and  water  is  care- 
frdly  sup]>lied,  as  the  early  cutting.^,  not  being  so  firm  as  tho.se 
obtahicd  later  on,  are  very  liable  to  clamp-off. 

PropagatiGU  i;  couti'iued  throughout  the  next  two  or  three 
liiontlis.  luit  the  cutting.s  are  then  obtained  from  plants  in  stock, 
a  1  fho.se  v.dlh  the  l)e.st  coloured  and  finest  flowers  being  selected 
for  the  j>urpo.  e.  Short-jointed,  firm  .shoots  are  cho.sen  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  such  a-  are  lets  matured,  and  very  much  of  the  after- 
.sncces.s  is  found  to  depend  upon  attention  to  this  matter.  The.se 
ar.'  inserted  in  similar  soil  as  the  first  batch,  but  usually  three 
or  four  in  a  large  (50-pot,  or  a  greater  number  in  one  of  the 
4S-size.  As  the  sun  is  powerful  at  that  time,  .shading  receives 
special  attention,  so  as  to  prevent  the  leaves  ‘'flagging” 
.'xcessively. 
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The  cutting.s  that  are  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  remain  in 
them  until  roots  have  been  well  formed,  when  the  young  plants 
are  at  once  shifted  into  48-size  pots,  the  size  in  which  they  are 
sent  to  market.  The  soil  employed  consists  of  rather  heavy 
turfy  loam  that  has  been  stored  up  for  some  time  previously  to 
use.,  from  which  only  the  roughest  portion  is  removed,  the  re.st 
being  broken  up  with  a  spade.  A  small  quantity  of  sand  is  added, 
and  occasionally  some  hor.se  manure  or  Clay’s  Fertiliser;  but  the 
two  latter,  w  here  the  loam  is  good,  are  by  no  means  indispensable 
ingredients,  although  they  appear  fo  have  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  colours  of  the  flowers. 

The  pots  are  either  new  or  perfectly  cleaned,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  soil  and  roots  from  adhering  to  the  inner  surface.  The 
drainage  consists  of  potsherds  or  broken  bricks,  the  former  being 
more  generally  employed,  the  very  robnst-growing  varieties  only 
requiring  a  single  piece  placed  concave  side  downwards  over  the 
hole,  but  those  that  arei  more  delicate  in  habit  need  several 
pieces.  As  to  the  system  of  potting,  some  advocate  ramming 
the  soil  into  the  pots  as  firmly  as  possible,  while  others  only 
render  it  moderately  firm.  Good  results  are  irroduced  by  both 
practices,  but  the  former  is  preferred. 

The  cuttings,  struck  several  togetlier,  are,  as  they  become  well 
rooted,  shifted  into  thumbs  or  GO-size  pots,  and  subsequently 
when  well  ostablished  they  are  transferred  into  48’s  in  successional 
batches  from  September  to^  Christmas,  so  as  to  maintain  the 
supply  of  flowering  plant.s  from  March  to  July.  In  all  cases  the 
houses  containing  the  newly-potted  plants  are  kept  rather 
warmer,  and  partially  shaded  for  a  short  time,  until  the  plants 
have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  potting,  when  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature  and  abundant  ventilation  are  requisite. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sens,  Swanley,  Kent,  have  been  good 
enough  to  name  and  describe  some  of  the  best  decorative  Pelar¬ 
goniums  as  follows  ;  — 

Lily  Krumholz. — Large  ro.sy-magenta  flowers,  black  blotch  on 
each  petal :  large  trusses;  dwarf  spreading  habit. 

Paul  Oliver. — Bright  rose,  .'-uffused  orange  and  .slightly  marked 
salmon,  white  centre,  crimson  blotches. 

Duke  of  Cornwall. — Gigantic,  large,  well-formed  flowers  of 
great  substance  :  slightly  crimped  petals,  reddish  crimson,  each 
petal  bordered  light  salmon  •  splendid  branching  habit ;  a  stan¬ 
dard  variety.  (See  illustration.) 

Lord  Carrington. — Of  a  beautiful  mauve-purple  shade  with  a 
large  crimson-lake  blotch  in  the  upper  petals;  enormous  large 
flowers  and  trusses;  quite  a  distinct  variety;  habit  fir.st -class. 

Lady  Carrington. — Of  a  most  beautiful  tint  of  blush-white, 
slightly  crimped  margins,  and  a  .slight  reddish  maroon  blotch  in 
the  upper  petals;  large  trusses,  splendid  habit. 

Countess  of  Crewe. — Fine  bold  flowers  of  an  attractive  satiny- 
rose  .shade;  petals  beautifully  crinpied,  and  of  thick  leathery 
substance;  splendid. 

Lord  Kitchener. — Crimson-.'^carlet,  and  considered  a  fine  im¬ 
provement  on  the  well-known  variety  Martial. 

White  Fanny  Fden. — An  exact  counterpart  in  habit  of  Fanny 
Eden,  from  which  it  is  a  sport ;  floriferous,  and  very  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Gordon. — .Soft  satiny-pink,  perfectly  distinct  from 
any  other  ;  a  mo.'^t  attractive  and  pleasing  shade ;  habit  dwarf  and 
bushy,  and  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Alice  Hayes. — A  very  beautiful  white,  free  flowering  and  good 
habit  ;  a  sport  from  the  well-known  variety  Dorothy,  an  exact 
counterpart,  excepting  in  colour. 

C’rimson  King. — Good  habit;  one  of  the  mo.st  popular  varieties 
for  market  purposes  ;  as  its  name  denotes,  intense  crimson  colour. 

Viola. — Soft  purple-violet,  .shaded  lighter;  a  mo,st  distinct 
(■olour  in  th-is  family;  flowers  well  formed;  free  bloomer;  good 
habit. 

Duches:s  of  Portland.  -A  sport  from  Empress  of  India,  in  habit 
and  size  of  fl.ower  identical  with  that  variety;  blu.sh  salmon, 
deeper  in  the  upper  petals  ;  very  .striking  and  effective. 

Eventide. — Pale  rosy  cerise,  dark  maroon  blotch  on  upper 
petals,  white  throat  ;  a  beautiful  flower. 

Joseph  Leigh. — Clear  rosy  pink,  large  dark  maroon  blotch  on 
upper  petals  ;  dAvarf  and  free. 

I  Prince  George. — Attractive;  crimped  flowers  of  soft  salmon- 
pink,  loAver  iretals  marked  Avith  a  small  blotch  of  orange-maroon, 
upper  petals  blctched  blackish  maroon  ;  enormous  trusses. 

Purple  Emperor. — Fine  bold  open  floAvers,  and  foi’ining  into 
large  trusses,  upper  petals  feathered  and  blotched  maroon; 
distinct. 

Sultana. — Rich  red,  enliAened  Avith  chestnut,  upper  petals  of 
a  much  richer  shade  and  feathered  maroon,  pure  AAhite  centre, 
the  AA  hole  floAver  margined  pure  Avhite.  ' 

Venus. — The  earliest  of  all  Avhite-floAvering  varieties. 

Hamlet  et  Ophelie. — Light  .satiny  mauve,  of  a  deeper  colour 
in  upper  petals,  and  blotched  deep  criinson-maroon ;  floAvers  very 
large  and  of  good  shape.  w 

Emperor  of  Russia. — Dark  maroon-crimson,  elegantly  marked 

Avith  a  Avhite  belt  ;  A’cry  di.-'tinct. 
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Old-time  Gardening. 

{Gontiniierl  from  109.) 

The  rise  of  botany  may  be  said  to  have  occurred  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Dr.  Turner  at  Sion,  and  Gerard  at 
Holborn,  each  did  a  little  in  making  a  start,  and  it  is  to 
L'Obel  the  honour  belongs  of  the  first  attempt  at  a  scientific 
classification  of  plants.  But  progress  was  barred  by  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  plant  life.  The  parts 
played  by  leaf  and  sap  were  unknown,  and  the  relationship 
of  the  reproductive  organs,  or,  indeed,  their  very  existence, 
Avas  unrecognised. 

As  often  as  not  a  male  plant  was  called  female,  as  in  the 
case  of  Hemp,  the  “  carle-hemp  ”  being  preserved  for  seed 
purposes,  and  the  “  female  ”  as  being  barren  for  spinrriirg. 
Utilitarianism  was,  indeed,  largely  the  be-all  of  the  early 
botanist,  and  if  a  plant  possessed  rro  physical  or  beneficial 
properties  it  rvas  considered  as  somewhat  of  a  lapse  of 
Nature,  and  fit  only  to  adorn  a  gentlewoman’s  bed  of  nose¬ 
gay  flowers.  Classification,  therefore,  resolved  itself  into 
such  plants  as  rvere  usefrd  for  food,  poisonous,  or  for  physic. 
About  the  irriddle  of  the  centrrry  Dr.  Nehemiah  GreAV  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  dealing  Avith  plant  physiology,  and  by  the  end 
very  remarkable  progress  had  been  made. 

PaSE  OF  Botany  and  Botanic  Gardens. 

As  botanists,  Bobart,  of  Oxford,  in  conjunction  with 
Morrison,  professor  of  botany  there,  may  be  here  men¬ 
tioned  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  to  Bay  that  the  men  of  that  period 
Avere  most  indebted.  Bay  Avas  very  painstaking,  and  in  his 
researches  into  the  Flora  of  England,  the  first  Avork  upon 
Avhich  he  published,  he  travelled  over  all  the  country,  extend¬ 
ing  his  journeys  into  Scotland.  He,  moreover,  had  corre¬ 
spondents  AA’ho  aided  him  AAuth  specimens  of  plants  and 
notes.  Bay’s  classification  Avas  exceedingly  complicated, 
though  sometimes  being  very  near  the  natural,  Avhile  at 
others  as  Avidely  apart ;  as,  for  instance,  Avhere  Hops,  Glass- 
Avort,  Hemp,  Mercury,  Nettles,  Burs^  Docks,  BuckAvheat, 
Potamogeton,  Sueda,  Beet,  Pellitory,  Golden  Saxifrage, 
La^:lies’  Mantle,  and  Bupture  Wort  are  all  included  in  one 
because  the  floAvers  are  “imperfect,”  or  sometimes  “  Avithout 
petals.”  Tournefort’s  classification,  though  complicated 
too,  Avas  in  many  respects  less  so  than  that  of  Bay,  and 
became  the  recognised  system  for  a  A-ery  long  period,  eA^en 
tong  after  that  of  Linnaeus  had  bebn  generally  accepted. 

The  first  botanic  gardens  Avere  founded  in  England  during 
this  century,  though  there  Avere  not  a  feAv  priA'ate  gardens  in 
Avhich  collections  of  plants  Avere  gathered  together  and  culti- 
A'ated,  but  it  Avas  to  private  persons  that  the  nucleus  of 
public  collections  Avas  due.  Eor  a  very  long  time  the  name 
botanic  Avas  not  applied,  but  they  AA^ere  called  physic  gardens, 
the  very  reason  of  their  existence  apparently  being  founded 
on  the  all-absorbing  belief  that  the  vegetable  Avorld  compre¬ 
hended  to  a  A^ery  large  extent  the  chief  source  of  medicines. 

Another  matter  connected  AA’ith  these  eai’ly  public 
gardens  Avas  their  restricted  dimensions.  Three  to  five  acres 
of  ground  was  thought  space  suiicient  to  include  the  Avliole 
Avorld  of  vegetables  then  Avorth  gathering  together.  Oxford 
claims  the  honour  of  possessing  the  first  of  these  establish¬ 
ments,  it  haAung  been  founded  in  1632  by  the  munificence  of 
Henry  Danvers,  Earl  of  Danby,  Avho  also  endoAved  it  Avith 
an  annual  revenue.  In  extent  it  Avas  five  acres,  and  Avas 
enclosed  by  Avails  14ft  high  of  heAAm  stone.  The  gate  to  this 
garden  Avas  said  to  haA^e  cost  £50(1  or  £600.  Bobart,  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  Avas  the  first  curator,  and  he  Avas  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  many  neAv  plants  from  his  native  country. 

On  holidays,  Bobart  (aaLo  spelled  his  name  Bobcrt, 
though  the  former  is  the  recognised  mode)  used  to  dress  his 
large  floAving  beard  Avith  silver  tags.  He  AA’as  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Jacob  Bobart,  of  AAdiom  Ave  catch  many  glimpses  as 
a  botanist  and  florist.  On  the  death  of  Morrison  in  1683  he 
continued,  and  brought  to  a  conclusion,  that  botanist’s 
history  of  plants.  In  1673  the  celebrated  Physic  Garden  at 
Chelsea  Avas  founded  by  the  Apothecaries’  Company.  It  Avas 
not  enclosed  by  a  AAnll  till  later,  and  seems  to  have  been 
established  and  furnished  by  the  liberality  of  members  of 
the  Apothecaries’  CompanJ^  It  extended  to  not  much  more 
than  three  acres. 

In  1676  a  collection  of  medicinal  plants  Avas  purchased 
from  a  Mrs.  Gape,  of  Westminster.  The  first  curator  Avas 
named  Piggott,  and  he  Avas  folloAA^ed  by  Watts  in  1680,  an 
apothecary  ;  he  received  a  salary  of  £50  a  year,  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  successful  as  a  gardener,  as  the 


plants  seem  to  have  been  neglected  under  his  rule.  In  1722 
Philip  Miller  became  curator,  and  during  his  lengthy  reign 
the  gardens  attained  a  Avorld-Avide  fame.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
gave  the  Apothecaries  a  lease  in  perpetuity  of  the  gardens  on 
payment  of  £5  per  annum. 

In  Scotland  the  present  Boyal  Botanic  Gardens  had  their 
inception  through  the  enlightened  physician.  Sir  AndreAV 
Balfour,  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  gude  toun  of 
Edinburgh.  He  settled  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1670, 
Avhere,  adjoining  his  house,  he  established  a  small  botanic 
garden,  and  furnished  it  Avith  plants,  the  produce  of  seeds 
received  from  his  many  correspondents  on  the  Continent, 
Avhere  he  had  spent  several  years  studying  botany,  medicine, 
and  men.  Balfour  Avas  an  original  investigator,  and  to  him 
the  scientists  of  his  day  Avere  indebted  for,  among  other 
results,  the  exposure  of  the  Barnacle  goose  Avonder.  He  dis¬ 
covered  many  hitherto  unrecorded  Avild  plants,  and  possessed 
moreover  the  poAver  of  instilling  some  of  his  oAvn  enthusiasm 
into  the  minds  of  his  students.  One  of  these.  Lord  Living¬ 
ston,  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  pursuits  of  natural 
history,  and  formed  at  Livingston  a  botanic  garden  Avhich 
contained  a  thousand  species  of  plants. 

In  pursuit  of  bis  favourite  study.  Lord  Livingston 
travelled  all  over  Erance  gathering  plants  ;  thence  he  Avent 
to  Italy,  but  on  the  Avay  he  Avas  attacked  by  a  fever  that 
terminated  fatally.  Balfour  subsequently  secured  the  col¬ 
lection  of  plants,  and,  transporting  them  to  Edinburgh,  added 
his  oAvn  small  collection  to  it.  The  expenses  incurred  Avere 
defrayed  by  himself  and  Sir  Bobert  Sibbald,  an  eminent 
naturalist  belonging  to  Fife,  aided  by  the  Faculty  of  Advo¬ 
cates.  The  garden  Avas  established  on  a  small  plot  of 
ground  near  Holyrood  ;  but  shortly  afterAvards  the  municipal 
authorities  allotted  a  piece  of  ground  almost  exactly  on  the 
spot  Avhere  the  east  coast  trains  noAV  start  for  London.  The 
salary  of  the  curator,  who  called  himself  the  iutendaut,  Avas 
also  defrayed  by  the  city. 

James  Sutherland  Avas  the  first  curator,  and  he  published 
an  interesting  catalogue  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  in  1683-4.  Balfour,  however,  Avas  the  means  of  add¬ 
ing  considerably  to  the  number  of  plants.  His  friend, 
Morrison,  of  Oxford,  under  whom  he  had  studied  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  ;  Watts,  of  Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens,  and  foreign 
correspondents,  including  one  in  Tangiers  Avho  sent  African 
plants,  all  contributed  plants  and  seeds. 

Dr.  Alston,  professor  of  botany,  published  in  1740  a  cata" 
logue  of  medicinal  plants  cultivated  at  that  date*,  Avhich  is 
not  a  A^ery  lengthy  one  ;  but  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden 
exerted  a  poAverful  influence  on  the  gardening  of  Scotland 
for  some  150  years  after  its  institution,  collections  of  hardy 
plants  being  a  feature  in  most  of  the  gardens  in  that  country, 
and,  indeed,  a  knowledge,  intimate  and  extensive,  of  these 
Avas  essential  to  a  gardener.  In  1767  Hope,  the  then  pro¬ 
fessor  of  botany,  secured  five  acres  of  ground  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  near  Leith  Walk,  and  here  until  1821  the  Botanic  Garden 
Avas  situated,  Avhen  a  removal  Avas  made  to  its  present  site 
in  Inverleith  Boav. — B. 


Small  Parks  and  Fires 

Tlie  recent  most  disastrous  fire  which  devastated  the  City  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  serves  to  illustrate  one  of  the  large  public 
services  that  may  be  performed  by  small  parks.  In  urging  the 
establishment  of  these  open  areas  in  the  more  croAvded  part  of 
a  city  the  larger  claim  naturally  lies  witn  the  broader  questions 
of  public  health  as  it  is  related  to  freedom  of  air  and  snnligh. 
for  the  residents  of  the  district.  Stress  is  usually  laid  upon  the 
better  physical  and  moral  conditions  of  the  near-by  population, 
for  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  theory  that  better  living  con¬ 
ditions  make  for  better  civic  health  as  well  as  for  better  nianhood. 
The  Baltimore  fire  could  never  have  been  so  destructive  if  only 
there  had  been  open  spaces  where  the  danger  of  the  spread  of 
the  fire  Avas  lessened,  and  Avhere  the  fire  fighters  could  make  a  firm 
and  concentrated  stand.  An  abundance  of  small  parks  scattered 
through  the  city  Avould  serve  the  end  at  the  same  time  as  they 
added  to  the  general  good  of  the  daily  living  conditions.  Thei'' 
is,  indeed,  Amry  good  reason  to  urge  the  making  of  small  parks 
solely  as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  dangers  of  a  huge  con¬ 
flagration.  In  some  of  the  cities  of  the  old  Avorld  this  aspect  of 
the  small  park  question  is.  kept  Avell  to  the  front  ;  and  to  cite 
one  city  as  an  instance — London,  Avith  its  more  than  seAmnteen 
thousand  acres  of  park  land,  is  still  planning  to  increase  thi  - 
area  by  the  acquisition  of  lands  that  may  be  made  into  “small 
parks.”  If  the  Monument  City  had  had  an  abundance  of  open 
areas  in  its  business  section  the  sad  story  of  last  Sunday  Avould 
]  never  have  been  told. — (“  American  Gardening.”) 
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Notes  on  Apples. 

Ihc  concluding  words.  “  If  so,  well  and  good,”  of  '•  S.  P.,  Wilts,” 
on  page  237,  suggest  some  dire  alternative.  I  may  feel  .some- 
idarni  in  wondering  what  that  alternative  may  be,  or  in  what 
form  it  will  be  presented  :  but  this  is  not  the  i^lace  for  a  confession 
as  to  the  state  of  one’s  feelings.  In  penning  the  “  Notes  on 
Apples  "  I  had  not  thought  of  including  all  the  widely  known 
and  widely  grown  varieties  such  as  are  those  about  which  he  is 
pleased  to  question  me.  I  had,  however,  hoped  to  have  returned 
to  the  subject  before  this,  when  I  should  doubtless  have  had 
something  to  say  upon  one  at  least  of  them.  But  time  has  a 
cruel  way  of  cutting  .short  one’s  projects,  and  “  Notes  on  Apples,” 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  must  be  left  for  a  more  convenient 
■sea.son.  Speaking  roughly,  little  but  praise  can  be  accorded  the 
varieties  enumerated  by  “  S.  P.,  Wilts,”  and  nearly,  if  not  ({uite, 
all  I  should  place  very  high  in  a  list  of  culinary  sorts.  With  this 
I  trust  he  may  be  satisfied.  How  he  may  express  bimself  when 
he  discovers  that  to  the  be,st  of  my  recollection  I  have  nev’cr 
previously  mentioned  any  of  those  v^arieties  in  these  pages  is  a 
matter  for  fearful  speculation  on  the  part  of — Pkovinci.vl. 


Why  are  Trees  Deciduous  ? 

How  often  has  the  gardener  asked  himself.  What  is  the  cause 
for  one  .'pecies  of  a  genus  being  an  annual  and  another  a  biennial 
or  perennial.^  Few  gardeners  but  must  have  at  some  time  or 
other  noticed  the  paucity  of  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs  indigenous 
to  our  islands,  and  the  abundance  which  clothe  the  land, scape 
of  warmer  climates.  Such  an  observation,  we  think,  would 
naturally  lead  to  the  question.  Why  is  it  so?  Many  persons 
very  widely  and  sagely  say  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  thus 
created,  and  consequently  mu.st  always  remain  and  reproduce 
themselv'Cs  so.  Charles  Darwin  and  other  eminent  naturalists 
have  very  considerably  modified  views  such  as  these,  and  showed 
that  a  rigid  permanency  in  vegetable  or  animal  forms  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  laws  of  Nature  and  what  we  know  respecting 
them 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  link  of  the  chain  of  special  creation 
broken,  and  an  opportunity  extended  for  the  inquiry  of  such 
(piestions  as  the  alvove  in  the  most  feasible  direction.  By  a 
l)rocess  of  analogy  the  most  likely  conclusion  one  will  arrive  at 
in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty  is  that  the  cause,  partly  or 
wholly,  is  dependent  upon  climate.  That  this  is  a  sound  premise 
there  appears  to  be  little  doubt ;  for  if  we  take  our  own  kingdom 
we  find,  excepting  the  Coniferge  and  a  very  few  shrubs,  that  all 
cast  their  leaves  and  are  in  consequence  deciduous.  We  can  also 
.see  that  this  process  is  brought  about  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
sun’s  heat,  and  consequently  accelerated  by  the  increasing  cold 
which  naturally  supervenes.  Doubtless  this  will  have  been  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  experience  of  all  who  have  givmn  any  consideration 
at  all  to  the  process  cf  defoliation.  The  fact  that  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  countries  furnish  examples  where  the  deciduous  pro¬ 
cess  is  almost,  if  not  entirel.v,  unknown,  is  also  sound  rea.son  for 
supposing  the  cause  to  be  altogether  due  to  the  ab.sjence  of  the 
chilling  conditions  so  conspicuous  in  temperate  and  Arctic  zones. 

In  the  Britisli  Isles  at  one  time  (comparatively  recent,  from 
the  geologist’s  standpoint)  our  trees,  too,  were  largely,  if  not 
entirel.v,  evergreen.  It  is  evident  this  was  very  much  tlu'  case 
during  the  several  periods  of  the  carbonaceous  formations — a 
state  of  matters  which  seems  to  have  existed  up  to  the  Miocene 
Age.  Naturalists  are  at  one  on  the  point  that  the  flora  of  those 
periods  was  of  a  highly  tropical  nature.  They  also  seem  to 
generally  concur  in  the  devastating  periods  which  subsequently 
visited  our  islands — namely,  the  Glacial  or  Ice  Age,  and  say  that 
i'iuropean  flora,  on  account  of  the  changed  conditions,  ha.s  been, 
down  through  all  the  countle.'-s  years  to  the  present,  adapting 
itself  to  the  altered  conditions.  The.v  a.ssert  that  those  changes 
from  tropical  were  gradual  and  steadily  increasing  in  coldne.s,si 
until  they  culminated  in  the  greater  part  of  Furope  being  encased 
in  ice.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  many  plants  and  animals 
were  lost  for  ever  in  this  dev'a.stating  cata.strophe ;  but 
it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  almost  insensible  nature 
of  the  change  would  necessarily  require  many  thousands  of  years 
('re  it  would  culminate  in  an  ice-bou)id  land.  Therefore,  as  the 
cold  increased,  probably  many  plants  which  now  survive  would 
be  gradually  forced  southward  before  the  ico  deluge,  and  in  the 
givat  struggle  for  existi'iice  great  modifications  in  their  original 
character^  would  en>ue.  One  very  important  modification  was 


the  autumnal  fall  of  the  leaf.  Thus,  then,  we  have  in  the  very 
commonplace  fall  of  the  leaf  a  lasting  nuinument  of  the  long, 
long  winter  of  the  Glacial  period. —  D.  C. 

Forced  Nettle-tops, 

Tliere  seems  to  be  a  use  for  everything  nowadays,  says  the 
“Globe.”  We  read  that  the  coinmon  Nettle  in  its  early  stages 
of  growth  is  much  valued  in  London  as  a  vegetable,  and  that 
when  well  cooked  it  tastes  much  the  same  as  Si)inach.  Nor  is 
this  all.  It  is  said  to  be  bighly  beneficial  to  those  who  are 
troubled  with  gout.  We  confess  to  being  a  little  sceptical  on 
this  last  point.  “It  would  be  an  exceedingly  pleasant  thing 
for  everybod.v'  if  the  remedy  for  gout  were  so  simple  and  cheap, 
but  we  fear  that  a  man  mu.st  do  more  than  eat  young  Nettles  if 
he  wishes  to  I'id  himself  of  the  disease.”  The  “Globe  ”  evidently 
does  not  know  that  tender  Nettle  tops  were  for  long  esteemed 
a  delicac.v  in  days  gone  by. — B.  N. 

Measurements  of  Cedar  Trees. 

Noticing  the  measurc'inents  of  the  Bretby  Cedar  given  in  tho| 
Journal  of  last  week,  I  have  measured  ten  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
on  this  place,  the  Hertfordshire  residence  of  Mr.  J.  Y.  Gilliat, 
and  find  seven  cf  them,  at  4ft  from  the  ground,  measure  as 
follows; — 1,  2oft  9in  in  circumference;  2,  23ft;  3,  23ft;  4,  20ft  ; 
5,  19ft  ()in ;  0,  19ft  ;  7,  16ft.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  grows 
well  on  this  soil.  One  planted  in  1887  (to  commem¬ 
orate  the  late  Queen’s  Victoria’s  Jubilee),  7ft  high, 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  of  Cheksea,  is  now 
30ft  in  height.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  measurements  of 
other  good  Cedars  of  Lebanon  from  any  correspondent  through 
the  Journal  of  HorficuUurr.  We  have  recently  tried  to  buy 
Cedars  cf  good  height,  but  cannot  get  them.  W.  Wateum.vx, 
Chorleywood  Cedars,  Rickmansworth. 

-♦  ♦- 

Seed  Sowing. 

If  the  germinating  power  of  the  seeds  already  sown  under  glass 
is  to  serve  any  useful  purpose  as  a  guide  to  those  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  very  great  care  will  be  required.  I  find  that  such  seeds 
as  French  Beans,  Onions,  Carrots,  and  even  Radishes  re(iuire 
more  bottom  heat  than  usual  at  this  time  of  year  to  cause  an 
even  growth.  This  is  attributable,  I  presume,  to  the  bad  harvest 
of  last  year.  I  also  find  that  both  culinary  and  Sweet  Peas  are 
not  arising  so  thickly'  as  one  would  like  to  see  (I  refer  to  those 
sown  in  pots). 

If  this  is  general  experience  with  pot  and  frame-grown  seeds, 
a  little  more  seed  will  be  required  in  the  open,  as  any  seeds  with 
weak  germs  will  almost  surel.y  fail  when  placed  in  the  cold,  wet 
soil.  At  present  the  soil  is  drying  very  slowly  indeed,  and  it  is 
also  a  little  colder  than  usual  at  this  time  of  year.  However, 
against  these  defects  we  are  just  now  getting  fro.sts  each  merning 
ranging  from  4deg  to  lOdeg,  which  will  help  to  pulverise  the  soil 
and  make  it  work  finely.  I  think  that  we  should  defer  the  sowing 
of  certain  choice  Marrowfat  Peas  for  a  few  days  later  than  has 
been  our  practice,  and  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  in  gathering 
an  extra  row  or  two  of  such  kinds  as  Chelsea  Gem.  William  Hurst 
and  the  American  varieties  .should  be  at  once  sown. — T.  Ahnold. 

- <♦#*> - 

Curious  Scottish  Plant  Names. 

Following  our  report  on  this  subject  in  the  issue  for  March  3, 
we  print  this  note  from  the  Edinburgh  “  Evening  News  ”  :  — 
“Scottish  Plant  Names”  was  the  title  of  a  very  inter('stijig 
lecture  delivei'ed  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Brothei-ston,  Tyninghame 
CJardens,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Scotti.sh  Horticultural  Society 
in  Doweil’s  Rooms.  Edinburgh.  Quite  a  numlx'r  of  the  names, 
he  said,  were  old  Engli.sh,  some  wei'e  Anglo-Saxon,  as 
“  docken  ”  ;  others  wei'e  from  the  French,  as  “  apple-ringie  ”  ; 
some  Scandinavian,  as  “  badderloch  ”  ;  others  again  were 
laitin,  as  “  neeps.”  The  “  gean  ”  was,  he  said,  better  French 
tlian  Scots;  “  lilyoak ’’was  a  pretty  misrendering  of  Lilac: 
“  grozers  ”  was  seemingly  a  French  word,  but  .Mr.  Brotber- 
ston  said  that  the  word  “  rizzers  ” — the  Border  name  for  Red 
Currants— probably  a  corrupted  form  of  “  Raisins,”  was  good 
Scots.  Though  “  Kale  ”  vas  as  much  English  as  Scottish, 
time  and  continued  usage  had  given  it  a  distinctly  Scotti.'^h 
flavour.  The  name  mas  derived  from  caulis.  a  stalk,  the  midrib 
of  the  leaf  having  formerly  been  eaten.  The  curious  custom 
of  women  carrying  a  spray  of  “  apph'-j  ingie”  or  balm  to 
church  was  a  .survival  of  the  medimval  practice  of  carrying 
aromatic  plants  as  a  protection  against  qflague.  and  the  habit 
had  lingered  long  after  the  reason  for  it  had  la-en  torgotten. 
“  Flourish,”  as  ajiiilied  to  fruit  blossom,  was  peculiarly  Scot¬ 
tish.  Some  names  regarded  as  Scots  were  r(‘ally  examples  yf 
mis'in-onunciat  ion. 
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Life  of  John  Abercromhie. 


John  Abercrombie,  the  antlior  of  the  book,  “Every  iMan  His 
Own  Gardener,”  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1726,  near  which  city 
liis  father  conducted  a  considerable  market  garden.  From  his 
infancy  he  was  emi)loyed  to  assist  in  this  undertaking,  which  was 
one  particularly  suited  to  his  taste.  At  fourteen  he  became  an 
apprentice  of  his  father.  He  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  his 
profession,  the  practice  of  years  being  retained  and  concentrated 
by  a  habit  we  commend  to  all  young  gardeners  of  committing  to 
paper  the  observations  he  made  in  its  pursuit  from  a  very  early 
age.  Soon  after  his  apprenticeship  exiDired,  being  about  eighteen, 
upon  a  domestic  misunderstanding  he  came  to  London,  where  he 
obtained  employment  in  some  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  at  Kew,  and 
at  Leicester  House.  Afterwaixls  he  became  gardener  to  Dr. 
Alunro  and  other  gentlemen.  About  1751-2  he  became  gardener 
to  Sir  James  Douglas,  during  his  continuance  in  whose  service  he 
married.  Fearing  his  family  might  become  troublesome  he  left 
his  situation  in  1759  and  returnecl  to  Scotland  with  the  intention 
cf  becoming  kitchen  and  market  gardener,  but  came  again  to 
England  after  an  absence  of  only  ten  months.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  service  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  until  1770, 
when  he  engaged  a  kitchen  garden  and  .small  nursery  grouncl 
between  Mile  End  Road  ancl  Hackney,  attending  Spitalfields 
TJarket  with  the  pi'oducts  until  1771-2.  At  this  period  he  became 
a  publican  in  Dog  Row,  Mile  End.  His  house  was  afterwards 
converted  into  the  Artichoke  Tea  Gardens.  Bj"  the  importunity 
of  his  Avife  he  left  this  and  entered  into  the  seed  and  nursery 
business  at  NeAvington  and  Tottenham  Court,  carrying  on  at  the 
same  time  an  extensive  trade  as  a  kitchen  gardener  and  florist. 
The  taste  he  displayed  in  arranging  and  the  skill  in  cultivating 
gardens  ipduced  a  recommendation  to  publish  on  those  sAibjects; 
but  it  was  long  before  his  diffidence  would  allow  him  to  make 
an  attemiAt.  AfterAvards  becoming  more  confident  Abercrombie 
published  his  “Gardener’s  Pocket  Journal,  or  Daily  Assistant,” 
Avhich  obtained  a  A’cry  extensive  sale  and  has  since  passed  through 
manv  editions.  Besides  these  he  compiled  many  other  books. 

He  died  from  an  accident  on  the  2nd  of  May.  1806.  He  at 
one  period  after  the  publication  of  his  “  Every  Man  His  Oavii 
Gardener,”  had  actually  embarked  to  superintend  the  Gardens  of 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  but  the  sight  of  the  ocean  inspired  him 
with  terrors  Avhich  he  could  not  overcome. 


Societies. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident. 

Report  op  the  Committee  por  1903. 

The  annual  meeting  Avas  held  on  March  14,  Avhen  this  report 
was  submitted: — It  is  Avith  the  pleasure  that  results  from  con¬ 
tinued  success,  and  the  knoAvledge  that  the  society  is  noAV  filling 
that  place  in  the  horticultural  world  for  Avhich  it  was  created 
thirty-nine  year.s  ago,  that  the  committee  brings  forAvard  its 
report  for  the  year  1903.  Both  financially  and  numerically  the 
society  continues  to  progress  steadily. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Avhile  some  feAver  neAv  members 
were  elected  than  in  1902,  the  number  Avas  eighty-three,  precisely 
the  same  as  in  the  years  1899,  1900,  and  1901.  Five  members 
died  during  the  year,  tAventy-seA^en  lapsed  from  various  causes, 
and  one,  having  passed  the  age  limit  Avas,  at  his  oaaii  request, 
paid  out.  This  leaves  a  nett  gain  of  fifty  for  the  year,  and  brings 
the  total  membership  to  1016. 

The  society  also  shoAvs  sound  financial  progress,-  the  amount 
invested  during  the  year  being  £1,800,  making  a  total  of 
£22,018  12s.  7d.  now  in  trust  for  the  members.  Sick  pay  for  the 
year  amounted  to  £303  5s.,  a  slight  increase  on  the  payments 
under  that  head  in  the  previous  year,  but  yet  shoAving  a  decrease 
in  the  sum  chargeable  per  head,  this  being  7s.  2d.  and  4s.  lOd.  as 
compared  Avith  the  7s.  5d.  and  4s.  lid.  of  1902.  The  Benevolent 
Fund  has  rendered  assistance  to  the  extent  of  £129  2s.  Od.  Of 
this  amount,  members  oAer  70  years  of  age  (three)  received 
£61  8s.,  and  members  transferred  from  the  Sick  Fund  (six) 
received  £53  15s.,  all  in  Aveekly  alloAvances.  In  addition,  special 
grants  A'ar.ying  from  19s.  6d.  to  £5  were  made  to  five  members, 
the  total  amount  being  £13  19s.  6d.  The  Convalescent  Fund 
has  only  been  draAvn  on  to  the  extent  of  £4  10s.,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  feels  that  the  Sick  and  Benevolent  Funds  might  often 
be  relieved  somOAA'hat  if  members  recoA^ering  from  an  illness  took 
advantage  of  this  fund  before  resuming  their  employment. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  treasurer,  the  trustees  sold 
the  £1,000  South  Indian  Raihvay  Capital  Stock,  and  AA’ith  the 
proceeds  thereof  £1,200  of  Lii'erpool  Three  Per  Cent.  Stock  Avas 
purchased.  This  transfer,  effected  because  of  the  prospect  of 
early  redemption  of  the  stock,  Avas  made  Avith  advantage  to  the 
society. 

■  The  committee  AAOuld  especially  draAV  attention  to  the  fact 
that  lapsed  inembers  do  not  forfeit  any  amounts  standing  to 
their  credit  in  the  society’s  books.  This  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 


Avhen  young  gardeners  are  being  induced  to  join  the  scciet.y. 
The  total  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  lapsed  members  is 
£1,564  13s.  8d.,  aa  IucIi,  by  the  Avay,  earns  interest  for  the  benefit 
members.  The  largest  amount  credited  to  a  lapsed  member  is 
just  over  £65  and  the  loAve.st  is  Is.;  forty-four  have  over  £10; 
.sixty-five  have  over  £5  and  less  than  £10 ;  and  221  have  amounts 
less  than  £5.  All  these  sums  can  be  claimed  Avhen  the  lapsed 
member  reaches  the  age  of  60,  and,  in  the  case  of  earlier  death, 
by  his  nominee.  Lapsed  members  having  £5  to  their  credit  may 
be  regarded  as  having  belonged  to  the  society  for  about  five 
years;  Avhile  those  Avith  from  £5  to  £10  to  their  accounts  have 
an  aA’erage  member.ship  of  seven  and  a  half  years. 

During  the  year  the  committee  has  had  under  consideration 
the  revision  of  the  rules  of  the  society,  but  the  business  at  the 
usual  monthly  meetings  has  so  increased,  that  little  time  Avas 
left  for  this  special  Avork.  Now',  howeA'er,  the  committee  has 
resolved  itself  into  a  Rules  Sub-Committee,  and  as  such  it  .sits 
one  eA’ening  a  month  to  discuss  the  rules.  The  committee  hopes 
to  be  able  to  place  the  suggested  alterations  before  a  special 
general  meeting  of  meinbens,  to  be  held  on  the  same  date  as  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

The  committee  Avi.shes  to  tender  its  best  thanks  to  the 
honorary  members,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  V.H.DI.. 
Avho  so  abl.y  presided  at  the  largely-attended  annual  dinner,  held 
at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  October  10th.  The  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen  Avho  have  been  good  enough  to  publish  the  title 
and  objects  of  the  societj',  together  Avith  the  secretary’s  name 
and  address,  are  also  Avarmly  thanked  for  the  seiwices  thus  ren¬ 
dered.  At  the  same  time,  the  committee  Avishes  to  express  its 
high  appreciation  of  the  many  services  ablj'  and  cheerfully  ren¬ 
dered  the  society  by  the  horticultural  Press. 

In  conclusion,  Avith  so  much  progress  to  record,  the  committee 
confidently  looks  forAvard  to  a  further  increase  of  member.ship, 
and  in  this  connection  urges  all  members  and  friends  to  do  their 
utmost  to  induce  the  young  gardeners  of  the  L'nited  Kingdom 
to  join  “  The  United,”  as  the  society  is  noAv  popularly  designated. 
— Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  Ch.arles  H.  Cvrtis,  chair¬ 
man,  Wm.  t'oLLiNS,  Secretary. 

We  publish  only  the  general  .statement  of  liabilities  and 
asset.s :  — 

AS.SET.?. 

1904.  .January  lltli  £  s.  d.  £  s.  ,1. 
By  Investments 
as  per  last 

year  ..  . .  20,100  0  0 

L  8s— South 
I  n  d  i  a  n 

Stock  sold  1,00)  0  0 


19,400  0  0 

,,  Liverpool 
Corpora¬ 
tion  3  per 

cent.  Stock  2,700  0  0 

,,  Devo  n  po  rt 
C  o  r  p  o  ra¬ 
tion  3  per 

cent.Stock  300  0  0 

- 22,4C0  0  0 

,,  Cash  on  De- 
posit  at 
Bank  (on 

cill)  200  0  0 

,,  Cash  in  hand 
of  Treasur¬ 
er  ....  12S  17  4 

,,  C  a  s  h  in 
hand  of 

Secretary  20  10  0 

-  349  7  10 


.£22,749  7  1  i 


Examined  and  found  correct,  as  per  AA'.  GUNNER,  F.S..4.A.  )  j,, 

Bankei s’ Pass  Book.  T.  II.  PUZEA',  F.S.A.A.  j 

March  9,  1904. 

The  Secretary’s  address  is  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balhain,  S.W.,  and 
that  officer  Avill  be  pleased  to  forAvard  information  to  all  Avho  inquire. 

Chester  Paxton. 

The  closing  meeting  for  the  present  session  Avas  held  in  the 
Gro.svenor  Museum  on  Saturday,  AA'hen  a  paper,  entitled  “The 
Value  of  Education  and  Science  to  Those  Employed  in  Horticul¬ 
tural  Pursuits,”  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  White,  late  of  Bole.sAvorth, 
and  noAv  of  London,  Avas  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  G.  P.  ^liln. 
The  subject  Avas  dealt  Avith  in  a  A'ery  comprehensiA’e  manner,  the 
Avriter  laying  special  emphasis  on  the  desirability  of  horticul¬ 
turists  acquiring  a  better  and  more  complete  knoAvledge  of  those 
sciences  bearing  directly  upon  their  profession.  Mtich  useful 
information  and  sound  advice  Avas  imparted,  folloAved  by  an  in¬ 
teresting  discussion,  in  Avhich  Mr.  A.  W.  Armstrong,  Avho  pre¬ 
sided,  Mr.  Naylor,  Mr.  John  Weaver,  and  Mr.  Wakefield  took 
part,  and  the  meeting  closed  Avith  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  IMr.. 
White  for  hi.s  able  contribution.  The  secretary  announced  that 
it  Avas  proposed  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  spring  fioAvers  in  the 
Grosvenor  Museum  on  or  about  April  13  and  14.  provided  that 
spring  floAvers  Avould  be  sufficiently  aclA'anced  bj'  these  dates. 


1904.  .Tnnufivy,  lllh  £  s.  d. 

To  Benevolent  Fund . .  ..  4,017  4  0 

,,  Convalescent  Fund  ..  501  15  11 

,,  Mana  ement  Fund  ..  72  4  2 

„  Benefit  Fund  ..  ..  17,427  8  G 

22,018  12  7 


Balance,  .Surplus  Fund 
providing  for  depre¬ 
ciation  in  value  of 
Stock . 


730  16 


£22,749 
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Newport Gardeners’  Friends. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  Newport  (Mon.)  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  was  held  on  Wednesday.  March  9,  when 
a  good  attendance  of  the  members,  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  Duff, 
thoroughly  enjoyed  a  most  interesting,  instructive,  and  humorous 
lectui'e  by  Mr.  K.  G.  Reeves,  of  Crindan  Schools,  the  subject 
being  “'Gardeners’  Friends.”  Mr.  Reeves  is  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  birds  and  insects,  and  is  well  qualified  to  deal  with  his 
•subject  in  a  masterly  manner.  Ho  gave  a  very  lucid 
description  of  the  various  bird.^,  insects,  Ac.,  which  prey 
upon  and  destroy 
those  insects  which 
are  hurtful  to 
the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The 
birds  mentioned  as 
being  especially  use¬ 
ful  were  the  spotted 
flycatcher,  the  grey 
water  wagtail,  swal¬ 
low,  swift,  martin, 
cuckoo,  and  blue 
tit,  these  living 
Avholly  Tipon  in¬ 
sects  ;  the.  starling, 
rook,  thrush,  and 
blackbird  destroy¬ 
ing  great  numbers 
of  wire  w  o  r  m  s, 
snails,  Ac.,  al¬ 
though  doing  some 
damage  to  the  fruit 
crops. 

Amongst  the  in¬ 
sect  tribe  that  are 
useful  in  destroying 
other  insects  that 
are  harmful  are  the 
tiger  beetle,  which 
is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  fiercest, 
being  a  veritable 
tiger  in  the  insect 
world,  although 
only  about  half  an 
inch  in  length  ;  the 
ladybirds,  which 
feed  upon  green 
fly ;  and  the  larvse 
of  the  glow-worm, 
which  feeds  upon 
tiny  snails.  The 
rove  or  devil’s  coach 
horse  is  another 
beetle  most  useful. 

The  ichneumon  fly 
Avas  specially  men¬ 
tioned,  lajdng  its 
eggs  in  the  bodies 
of  other  insects. 

Bats,  moles,  hedge¬ 
hogs,  frogs,  and 
toads  were  also  in- 
.sect  destroyers.  A 
very  animated  dis¬ 
cussion  followed,  in 
Avhich  the  chair¬ 
man,  Messrs.  Har¬ 
ris,  Jarvis,  Basham, 

Powell,  Jones, 

Woodward,  and 
otheiAs  took  part.  A 
Very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  Avas  ac¬ 
corded  Mr.  Reeves  for  his  able  lecture.  Mr.  W.  Jones,  gardener 
to  R.  Williams.  Fsq.,  Avas  aAvarded  the  society’s  certificate  of 
merit  for  six  well  groAvn  Primulas,  some  of  them  being  2ft  3in  in 
diameter. 

Liverpool Troublesome  Pests. 

On  Saturday  eA'ening,  the  12th  inst.,  a  lecture  was  delivered 
before  a  large  attendance  of  members  of  the  Liv'erpool  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association,  entitled  “Troublesome  Pe.sts,”  by  Mr.  Sherry, 
Botanio  Gardens,  Liverpool,  Avho  confined  his  remarks  to  the 
pests  gardeners  have  to  deal  Avith  under  glass.  He  gave  the  life- 
history  of  some  of  the  principal  “insects,”  such  as  the  beetles, 
thrips,  red  spiders,  mealy  bugs,  and  scales,  giving  the  audience 


a  full  description  of  their  structure,  habitat,  mode  of  living,  and 
.sexual  reproduction,  and  suggested  those  remedifs  for  trapping 
and  killing  the  “insects,”  Avhich  he  had  personally  found  to  be 
most  successful.  The  universal  phosphorus  paste  he  recom¬ 
mended  for  destroying  beetles,  its  luminosity  attracting  the 
insects,  avIio  .succumb  to  the  temptation  to  eat.  They  eat,  and 
they  die.  Mr.  Sherry  remarked  that  traps  of  any  de.scription, 
unless  kept  scrupulously  clean,  Avere  u.seless.  For  thrips,  the 
sponge  and  “  paraffin  softsoap  ”  solution  (uoav  used  exten¬ 
sively)  he  advocated  for  their  extermination,  in  conjunctioir  with 
tAVO  or  more  .successive  fumigaticns,  and  plenty  of  moisture  about 

the  house.  Red 
spider  i-  also 
destroyed  by  simi¬ 
lar  methods.  Dip¬ 
ping  he  had  found 
to  be  useless,  but 
sponging  Avith  the 
softsoap  solution 
was  considered  to  be 
a  preventive,  avoid¬ 
ing  at  all  times  a  dry 
atmosphere.  Mealy 
bug.  that  most 
troublesome  of  all 
pests,  Mr.  Sherry 
successfully  eradi¬ 
cates  by  fumigation 
with  ‘  XL  All 
vapourising  com¬ 
pound.  .Scales  must 
be  prevented  from 
laying  their  eggs  by 
repeated  sponging, 
syringing,  Ac.  In 
conclusion,  the 
lecturer  entreated 
all  present,  Avho 
had  not  already 
done  .so,  to  make  a 
study  of  insect  life, 
and  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  the  more 
Ave  knoAv  of  them 
and  their  habits, 
the  better  shall  Ave 
be  able  to  destroy 
them,  and  be 
solving  the  problem 
of  hoAv  to  get  rid  of 
them.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  Avas 
accorded  to  Mr. 
Sherry  for  his 
amusing,  instruc¬ 
tive,  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  lecture. — 
J.  S. 


Ware  Horticaltural, 


^1726— John  Abercrombie — 1806. 


The  fortniglitly 
meeting  of  this 
society  AAas  held  in 
the  ^’icar■s  Room, 
Avhen  there  Avas  a 
good  attendance, 
presided  over  by 
Mr.  J.  .Spencer. 
Three  neAv  members 
Avere  elected.  Mr. 
W.  Durrant,  second 
gardener  at  Ware 
Priory,  read  a  very 
interesting  and 
practical  paper  on 
“  The  Culture  of  Gloxinias.”  He  dealt  Avith  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Gloxinia,  seed-soAving  and  cultivation  in 
the  various  stages,  propagation  by  cuttings  and  leaves, 
the  ripening  of  the  tubers  and  restarting,  and  ^he 
various  insects  that  attack  the  plants  and  the  best  A\ay  of 
destroying  them.  A  good  di.scussion  folloAVcd.  taken  part  in  by 
several  of  the  members.  Mr.  Durrant  Avas  accorded  a  hearty 
Amte  of  thanks,  the  chairman  hoping  he  would  be  .able  to 
giA-e  them  some,  more  interesting  papers.  The  judges  for  the 
ordinary  competition  Avero  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  M.  P-.fer. 
The  exhibits  from  the  folloAving  members  Avere  excellent 
Mr.  Noyce,  Primulas  and  Cinerarias.  Narcissus  Emperor  and 
Poeticus  drnatus;  Mr.  Fulford,  Dendrobium  nobde  and 
Hyacinths;  Mr.  Godfrey,  Freesias  and  Seakale;  Mr.  Clibboii, 
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Hyaciiitli.'  and  llorccole ;  Mr.  Knight,  .Araucaria  excadsa ;  Air. 
Purver  Cyclamens,  Air.  Gnmbrell,  Hyacinths,  'I'nlips,  and 
Cineraria  stellata  :  Air.  J.  SpEiicer.  C'im  raria  blcont.s  and 
I’liubarl).  The  secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  I’ev.  AV.  Wilks, 
seennary  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  lieartily  thaidving 
the  imunbers  for  their  liberal  donation  of  eight  guiiuas  towards 
the  new  hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  secretary 
nishes  to  thank  all  the  members  and  friends  nho  so  kindly 
enabled  him  to  make  this  donation  such  a  success.  The  usual 
vote  of  thanks  a  as  accorded  the  judges,  exhibitor.s  and 
chairman. 

Royal  Horticultoral,  Drill  Hall,  March  22nd. 

Orchids  were  again  numerous  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  meeting 
ill  the  Drill  Hall,  AVestminster.  Air.  AA".  A.  Bilney  had  a  mag¬ 
nificent  collection  of  Dendrobiuins,  and  Air.  N.  C.  Cookson  staged 
choice  Odontoglossuins,  and  both  genthmion  received  gold  medals. 
A'iolets.  Primroses,  Roses,  Daffodils,  forced  shrubs.  Cyclamens, 
and  Rhododendrons  were  among  the  principal  subjects.  Ale.ssrs. 
Dobbit'  and  Co.  had  a  remarkable  collection  of  Potatoes  again 
on  show,  and  from  a  private  garden  then'  came  a  beautiful  exhibit 
of  Acacia  ciiltriformis,  decorating  a  dinner  table.  This  plant 
lends  itsi'lf  splendidly  for  this  purpose.  Professor  G.  Henslow 
delii'cred  a  lecture  on  “The  Heredity  of  Acquired  Characters.” 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  :  Air.  Geo.  Bunyard  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Ale.ssrs.  S. 
Alortimer,  A.  Dean.  Horace  .1.  AA'right,  G.  Beckett,  Geo.  Keif, 
P.  Al.  A'eitch,  Hy.  Parr,  G.  Reynolds,  J.  Jaques,  F.  Q.  Lane, 

G.  AA'vtlii's.  A.  H.  Pearson,  and  Owen  Thomas. 

Alessrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  of  Rothesay,  made  a  fine  display  of 
Potatoes,  exhibited  in  baskets.  All  the  most  ])oinilar  varietie.s 
were  displayed.  Sir  AA’alter  Raleigh.  The  Factor,  Ninetyfold,  King 
I'ldward  A’lT..  Dobbie’.s  Favourite,  Northern  Star  (the  best  basket 
we  have  seen  of  it).  The  Crofter,  Sir  John  Llewlyn,  Fvergood, 
and  llritish  Queen  were  the  most  prominent.  (Silver  Knightian 
Aledal.) 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present:  Air.  H.  B.  Alay  (in  the  chair);  with  Alessrs.  ('has. 

H.  Curtis,  AA'.  AI.  Copeland,  P.  Rudolph  Barr,  John  Pope,  K.  A. 
Bowles,  Geo.  Kngleheart,  A.  Kingsmill,  Jaiiu's  AA'alker,  and  AAh 
Poupart . 

The  bu.sine.'<s  transacted  pertained  purely  to  the  committee 
itself,  and  no  lu'w  varieties  wc-re  c:'rtificated.  Alcdals,  however, 
were  accorded  to  Lady  Tate  and  Ale.ssrs.  Barr  and  Soils,  for 
group.-. 

Narcissi  and  alpine  plants  Avere  largely  contributed  by  Ale.'srs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden.  In  tin'  foriiu'r  were  noted  va.se:s 
of  A’ictoria.  AI.  J.  Berkeley,  Golden  Sinir,  Prince.-s  Ida,  Aladame 
de  Graaff,  Sir  AA'atkin,  and  Henry  Irving.  Boxes  of  aljiine  plants 
included  Irise.s  in  variety,  Primula-,  Am  mones,  and  Chionodoxas. 
(Silver  Hanksian  Alcdal.) 

A  fine  collection  of  Tulips  and  Daffodils  were  .-taged  by  Lady 
Tate  (gr..  Air.  A\*.  Hove),  which  made  a  good  display.  Among 
the  Tulips  were  noted  Pride  of  Haarlem,  Grace  Darling,  Keizers- 
kroon.  I’nique,  and  Ducliesse  de  Parma.  The  Narcisd  were  beau¬ 
tifully  develo))etl,  and  a  few  of  the  best  vere  A’ictoria,  Glory  of 
Leiden,  Sir  AA’atkin,  and  Horsffeldi.  (Silver  Flora  Alc'dal.) 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present  :  Ale.-srs.  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Jaim's  O’Brien,  J.  AVilson 
Pott('r,  F.  Sander,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  G.  Alorris,  AA^.  II.  A’oung;, 
J.  A\  .  Odell,  AA".  Boxall,  H.  J.  Chapman,  Al.  Glerson,  F.  AA^. 
Ashton.  A.  A.  AIcBean,  J.  Charlesworth,  H.  T.  Pitt,  AW  A.  Bilney, 

I.  A.  Rt'hder,  .Teremiah  Colman,  F.  AA^elle-h'y,  AA^alter  Cobb, 
H.  Ballantine,  Norman  C.  Cookson,  de  B.  Crawshav,  and  H. 
Little. 

Alessrs.  CharlesAvorth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  had  Lmlio-cattleya 
X  Alyra.  Lselia  x  Briseis.  with  recurved,  radiating  segments. 
Parentage;  L.  harpophylla  and  L.  purpurata.  L.-c  x  AA'ellsiana, 
with  its  beautiful  A’elvefy  purple  lip,  A\as  shown.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence.  Bart.,  staged  Alasdevallia  ignea.  Burford  var.,  and 
others;  also  Dendrobium  x  Alyra  (1).  Linawianum  x  signatum),  a 
(Aretty  tea-yellow  hybrid  Avith  dark  throat.  D.  Clio  giganteum 
wa.-  also  staged. 

Ale.ssrs.  .1.  A  eitch  and  Sons,  Ltd..  Chel-ea,  had  a  groAin  includ¬ 
ing  Dendrobium  x  AAdganianum,  Lrelia  x  Airs.  AI.  Gratrix,  L.-c.  x 
Alyra.  L.  x  Latona.  Lmlia  Digbyano-purpurata,  L.  c.  Antimachus 
var.  carnea  (L.-c.  Dominiana  x  C.  AA'arsceAA'iczi),  and  others. 

Alessrs.  Hugh  Low  and  C’o.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Fufield,  staged 
r('markably  Avell  floAvered  Dendrobium  AAhirdianum  plaids  of  the 
Cowi  vari(.'ty,  the  fl.0Avers  hero  being  larger  and  brighter  in  effect 
than  those  of  the  type.  1).  crassinode  Avas  also  shown. 

AA  .  A.  Bilney,  Fsep,  The  Grange,  AA^c'ybridge,  filled  one  half 
of  a  central  table  Avith  Dendrobiums,  I'cmarkalih'  for  their  flori- 
terousiu'-s.  The  group  included  1).  nobih'  nobilius,  Avith  long, 
-tout  pseudo-bulbs,  bearing  so  many  as  ITo  flowers;  1).  Ains- 
worthi.  D.  AATu-dianum.  D.  n.  Ame-iie.  1).  Pallens.  1).  fimbriatum. 


and  D.  dc-n-ifloruin  ;  also  D.  n,  Ballianum,  I).  Cybele  giganteum, 
D.  Findleyanum,  1).  Ainsworthi  Gvsendclcn,  D.  clirysotoxum,  and 
1).  nobile  virginalis. 

Another  choice  but  much  smaller  collection  came  from  North¬ 
umberland.  from  N.  C.  Cookson,  Ivcp  (gr..  Air.  H.  J.  Chapman), 
Oakwood,  AA'yhun,  Avho  had  the  following  Odontoglossuins;  — 
Crispum  Lucianiae,  AA’ilckianum,  loochristyense  Cooksonire,  ens- 
pum  Sibil  (A.AI.).  ardentissimum  Cooksonise  (F.C.C.),  crispum 
Alaria',  Rolfem  Oakwood  variety,  and  O.  cri.-inim  tessellatum. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present  ;  Air.  AA’.  Alarshall  (in  the  chair);  Avith  Alessrs.  H.  B. 
Alay,  (  has.  T.  Druery,  R.  Dean.  .John  Green,  John  Jennings, 
AA’m.  Hoavo,  Charles  Dixon,  C.  J.  Salter,  Chas.  Jefferies,  Geo. 
Gordon,  H.  .1.  Cutbush,  Robt.  AAh  AA’allace,  AATn.  Cuthbertson, 
Charles  E.  Shea,  AA’.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Geo.  Paul,  E.  T. 
Cook,  Charles  Blick,  and  H.  J.  Jones. 

Alessrs.  AA”.  Cutbn-h  and  Son,  Highgate,  displa.yed  IrisHaynei, 
Shortia  galacifolia.  Tulip  Le  Reve,  and  Hepaticas  ;  also  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Azalea  mollis,  Prunus  triloba  rosea,  and  Spiraea  arguta, 
Avitii  large  plants  of  Forsythias.  The  same  firm  also  contributed 
a  grand  displa,y  of  forced  floAvering  shrubs.  The  standard  speci¬ 
mens  of  A’iburnum  plicatum.  Lilacs,  AA’istarias,  Ribes  in  variet,A', 
and  Lilacs  AAcre  charming. 

From  Alessrs.  AA’.  Paul  and  Son,  AA’altham  Cross,  came  one  of 
their  annual  displays  of  Camellias,  both  in  pots  and  as  cut  floAvers. 
The  plants  Avere  the  picture  of  health,  Avhile  each  plant  carried  an 
enormous  quantit.v  of  bloom.  A  fcAV  of  the  best  Avere  Boadicea, 
Alba  Plena,  Imbricata,  Aladonna,  and  Conspicua.  The  cut  floAvers 
included  Alontironi  vera,  Alathotiana,  Alarchioness  of  Exeter, 
L’Avenir,  and  Alars.  I  he  interest  taken  in  this  exhibit  Avas 
remarkable,  and  it  received  the  highest  medal  given  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  last  Tnesda.y. 

A  group  of  foi’ced  floAvering  shrubs  came  from  Air.  J.  Russell, 
Richmond,  the  AA’istarias  being  especially  good,  Avhile  Clematises, 
Azalea  indica  in  variet.y,  and  Lilacs  made  up  the  chief  features 
cf  the  floAvering  subjects. 

Alessrs.  B.  S.  AA’illiams  and  Son,  I’ppcr  HolloAvay,  also  exhi¬ 
bited  a  large  group  of  Palms  and  forced  floAvering  shrubs.  The 
Lilacs  and  Azalea  molli-  Avere  the  finest  features,  the  former 
being  displayed  as  .standard  and  bush  plants.  Aralias,  Palms, 
and  other  foliagi'  plants  Avere  utilised  as  ground  plants  Avith  a 
pleasing  effect  ;  also  a  tabh'  of  Tulips  and  Narcissi  in  variet.y. 

Alessrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  centributed  the  finest 
display  of  forced  floAvi'ring  shrubs.  The  group  Avas  beautifull.y 
arranged,  Avhi'e  the  development  of  the  lilants  could  hardl.y  be 
excelled.  The  Lilac-  included  Alarie  Legra.ye,  Souvenir  de  Louis 
Spathe,  and  Charles  X.  A’iburnum  Opulus,  Azaleas  of  the  mollis 
type,  Ribes,  and  AA’istarias  Avere  also  produced  in  first-rate  st.yle. 

The  Alisses  Hopkins,  Alere,  Knutsford,  made  a  small  but  pleas¬ 
ing  display  of  Pi'imrosc's,  aaIhcIi  included  many  of  the  scarce  and 
rare  varieties.  The  old  gold-laced  Pol.vanthus,  Lancashire  Hero, 
Avas  in  capital  form. 

Alessrs.  T.  Cripps  and  Son.  Tunbridge  AA’ells,  made  a  pleas¬ 
ing  displa.y  of  Japanese  Alaples,  Avhich  proved  quite  a  relief  to  the 
rest  of  the  exhibits.  The  plants  Avere  Avell  groAvn,  of  nice  colour, 
and  staged  in  great  variet.v. 

Ale.ssrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  SAvankyy,  exhibited  a  semi¬ 
circular  group  of  Cineraria  stellata,  in  Avhich  section  the.v  are 
undoubtedl.y  making  good  strides,  especial l.y  in  developing  the 
colours  of  the  floAvers. 

Alessrs.  T.  S.  AA’are,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  had  an  exhibit  of  hard.y 
floAvers  and  Narcissi.  The  Primulas  Avere  a  strong  feature. 
Diel.ytra  spectabilis  and  a  feAv  Aloutan  Pteonies  Avere  also  Avell 
groAvn.  Iris  Suziana  aa  os  much  admired,  aa  Idle  pans  of  Primroses, 
Aubrietias,  and  Saxifragas  formed  the  most  noteAvorthy  features. 
Air.  AA’.  C.  Alodral,  The  Gardens,  Biggle.sAvade,  exhibited  a  small 
group  of  Primula  Forbesi  in  small  potg.  The  plants  Avere  a  ma-s 
of  ros.y  pink  floAA  ers. 

Air.  H.  B.  Ala.y,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  I'pper  Edmonton, 
made  an  interesting  display  of  Clematises  staged  in  groups.  A 
feAV  of  the  best  Avere  Edith  Jackman,  Aliss  CraAvsha.y,  Nellie 
Aloser,  Airs.  Qidlter,  Lord  AAmlsele.y,  and  Albert  A’ictor. 

Alessrs.  Jas.  A’eitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  staged  a  fine  table 
of  Rhododendrons  and  H.ydrangeas.  The  former  included  the 
fine  Avhite  R.  A’eitchi,  R.  Ne  Plus  I’ltra.  a  fine  hybrid.  Cut 
blooms  of  Camellia  reticulata  and  plants  of  H.vdrangea  Hortensia. 
AA  hose  floAA'ers  represented  the  best  China  blue  in  colour  possible 
to  be  seen.  It  Avould  be  interesting  to  knoAv  the  exact  dose  of 
sulphide  applied  to  produce  such  colouring.  A  feAv  plants  of 
Corylopsis  paucifl.ora,  Avith  its  pale  primrose  floAvers,  made  a 
pleasing  contrast. 

Cut  Roses  Avere  staged  b.y  Air.  George-  Alount,  Canterbur.y,  in 
his  Avell-knoAA  n  style.  The  floAvers  and  foliage  left  little  to  be 
desired.  The  best  A’arieties  Avere  AJr.s.  S.  CraAvford,  Airs.  .J.  Laing, 
Mrs.  AA’.  J.  Grant.  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting,  La  France,  Cap¬ 
tain  Hayivard,  and  Ulrich  Brunner.  Airs.  Dennison  (gr..  Air.  A.  A. 
Gentle)  arra.ved  a  floral  table  Avith  Acacia  ciiltriformis  and  a  little 
suitable  foliage,  the  effect  being  decidedl.v  good. 

From  Alessrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son.  AVest  Nonvood,  came  an  in- 
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teresting  display  of  Primulas,  with  a  few  other  hardy  flowers, 
edged  with  plants  of  Saintpaulia  ionantha,  nicely  in  flower. 
l\Iessr.>.  W.  C'utbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  staged  a  few  vases  of 
cut  Carnations,  which  included  Mrs.  T.  Lawson,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks,  Harry  Fenn,  "Winter  Beauty,  and 
The  Queen.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  exhibited  plants  of  Rose 
iMadame  N.  Levavasseur,  a  nice  dwarf  Polyantha  variety  ;  also 
a  collection  of  Violets  in  baskets,  and  a  Viola  named  Constancy — 
a  pale  yellow  variety  noted  for  its  early  flowering. 

Medal  Aviiards. 

Flokal  Committee.— Silvei'-gilt  Flora  to  Messrs.  M’.  Paul  and 
Son,  Waltham  Cross.  Silver-gilt  Bauksians  to  R.  and  G.  Cuth- 
bert,  Southgate,  and  Vv".  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate.  Silver 
Floras  to  George  Mount,  The  Nurseries,  Canterbury  :  John  May, 
Twickenham  ;  T.  Cripps,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Silver  Banksians  to 
J.  Russell,  Richmond;  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea;  C.  Turner, 
Royal  Nurseries,  Slough;  and  B.  S.  "NVilliams*  Victoria  Nursery, 
Upper  Holloway.  Bronze  B'anksiau  to  W.  C'.  Modral,  Biggles¬ 
wade. 

Orchid  (‘ommittee. — Gold  medals  to  N.  C.  Cookson,  Oakwood, 
Wyl  am  ;  and  "W.  A.  Bilney,  Weybridge.  Silver  Banksian.s  to 
Charlesworth  and  Co..  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  and  Hugli  Low  and  Co. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Cyprlpeditnn  Japonicum  (T.  S.  'S\’’are  (1902),  Ltd.). —  A  botanical 
certificate  was  here  awarded  to  this  rarely  flowered  hardy  Japanese 
species.  The  lip  is  large  and  balloon-like,  white,  with  tiny  crimson 
spots.  The  leaves  are  heart-shaped.  Bot.  Cert. 

Lcelio-Caltleya  x  Mme.  M.  Fournier,  var.  IF.  H.  Young. — Cattleya 
labiata  x  Lcelia  Digbyana.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Digbyana 
hybrids,  and  of  good  firm  build.  The  lip  is  Jin  deep,  fringed  as  in 
“  Digbyana,”  bright  rose-mauve,  with  yellow  throat  partly  veined. 
The  sepals  are  narrow,  but  tlie  petals  are  Ifin  bread  ;  each  of  these 
are  light  mauve  pink.  A.IV. 

Lcelio-cattlcya  luminosa  var.  Mikado. — A  monster  flowmr,  a  hybrid 
from  Lselia  tenebrosa  and  Cattleya  aurea.  The  violet  purple  lip  is 
fully  4in.  long,  fluted  to  the  front,  which  opens  well,  displaying  a 
velvety  surface  and  much-fringed  wavy  edge.  The  forward  drooping, 
wavy,  crisped  petals  and  sepals  are  long  and  large,  the  petals  bending 
back  from  the  midrib.  The  colour  is  coppery-red,  and  the  sepals  are 
cinnamon-golden,  F.C.C. 

Odontoglossiim  x  Ardentissiininn  var.  Cooksonia  (N.  C.  Cookson). — • 
A  handsome  flower  of  grand  shape.  The  flowers  are  of  moderate 
size,  rounded,  with  wavy,  slightly-crimpled  segments,  heavily  barred 
and  blotched  with  magenta-purple,  and  they  are  partly  flushed  with 
magenta.  The  raceme  had  eleven  flowers.  F.C.C.  From  Oakwood, 
W  ylam. 

Odoutoglossnim  crispiim  Syhil  (N.  C.  Cookson). — A  finely-made 
flower  of  moderate  size,  blotched  and  spotted  with  dark  red  on  a  p)ure 
white  ground.  A.M. 

Hepatica  angnlosa  alba  (Barr  and  [Sons). — A  large  flowered  pure 
white  variety,  of  starry  form.  A.M. 

Odontoglossiim  Pescatorei  Kathleen  (J.  and  A.  McBean). — A  very 
distinct  flower,  with  segments  set  close  at  the  base,  broad  in  the 
middle,  and  curving  gracefully  outward,  recurvingly  at  the  tip,  and 
narrowing  to  the  base.  The  petals  are  white,  with  two  to  three  purple 
spots  in  the  middle,  and  the  sepals  are  flushed  purple.  The  lip  is 
orange  at  the  column  and  spotted,  but  white  at  the  apex.  A.M. 

Odontoglossiim  Waltonieiise  Posefieldiense  (de  Band  Craw’shay). — 
An  attractive  variety  with  pale-tea  flowers,  the  middle  of  each 
segment  being  almost  white.  Each  segment  has  a  double  brown  dot 
about  the  middle,  and  the  lip  bears  a  brown  blotch  with  white  fringed 
edge.  It  is  yellow  under  the  column.  A.IM. 

Odontoglossiim  crispum  Prebendary  Bevan  (H.  T.  Pitt).— Though 
the  segments  do  not  form  a  closed,  round  flow'er,  but  rather  radiate, 
yet  they  are  stout  and  well  expanded.  The  ground  colour  is  white, 
heavily  blotched,  and  spotted  with  brownish  red.  The  flowers  are 
large.  A.M. 

Royal  Botanic,  Regent's  Park. 

The  first  event  of  importance  in  the  programme  of  this  society 
for  the  present  year  took  place  on  Wednesday  a  week  ago,  when 
tlie  spring  flower  show  was  lield.  A  large  number  of  certificates 
were  awarded  to  novelties. 

Ales.srs.  Cutbusli  and  Son,  Highgate,  were  represented  by 
such  forced  shrubs  as  Spira?a  confusa.  Magnolia  stellata,  Prunus 
triloba,  Staphylea  colchica.  Lilacs,  Guelder  Roses,  &c.  'The  hardy 
plant  collection  comprised  Muscari  botryoides  alba,  Fritillaria 
armena  lutea.  Primula  resra,  Shortia  galacifolia,  Fpigtea  repens 
(well  flowered).  Crocus  biflorus,  Iris  bucharica,  Stylophorum 
diphyllum. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  Lower 
fMinonton,  Middlesex,  had  a  collection  of  exotic  Ferns;  while 
some  valuable  orchids  were  staged  by  H.  T.  Pitt,  Ls(j.  (gr.,  Mr. 
Thurgood),  Stamford  Hill,  N.  ;  and  Messrs.  T.  S.  "Ware  had  a 
representation  of  wall  gardening.  IMessrs.  M  .  Paul  and  .Son, 
MMItham  Cros.s,  staged  pot  specimens  of  single,  semi-double,  and 
double  Camellias.  iSome  of  these  wc  name  under  certificated 


plants.  Barr  and  Sons  had  a  large  collection  of  Daffodil  blooms 
and  some  crimson  coloured  Primula  obconicas. 

Alessrs.  t'hampion  and  Co.,  Ho,  City  Read.  F.C..  staged  their 
excellent  and  highly-finished  oaken  tubs  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
for  .shrubs  and  plants.  A  large  silver  medal  was  awarded. 
iVIossrs.  Vails  and  Co.,  1(5,  Coleman  Street,  F.C.,  sent  a  display 
of  Beetlecute,  and  obtained  a  silv’er  medal.  .Mr.  A.  P.  Bruce, 
Chcriton,  Manchester,  sent  the  new  patent  flower  displayers 
recently  figured  in  the  Journal.  The  C'harteris  Protector  Co., 
23  to  2b,  C  harterhouse  Scpiare,  Aldersgate  Street,  sent  seed 
protectors.  The  Lubrose  Paint  C'o.,  Aloorgate  Station  Chamber.s, 
ICC.,  had  their  paint — which  is  specially  adapted  for  glass  hou.ses. 
This  was  given  a  certificate.  Messrs.  Barton  and  Sons.  Ltd., 
Beehive  M^orks,  Walsall,  sent  fence  spikes  of  a  special  shape  for 
protecting  fences  against  boys  or  others  climbing  thereon.  Mr. 
H.  Pattisson,  1,  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham,  S.VVx.  had  samples 
of  his  patent  lawn  boots,  obtaining  a  certificate  of  merit.  Mr. 
Geo.  Kenrick,  7,  Crosby  Square,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within, 
E.C.,  sent  a  patent  flower  pot- of  ornamental  ware,  one  pot  with 
a  wide  rim  fitting  into  another,  thus  ensuring  a  drip-space. 
Messrs.  Lumley  and  Co.,  1,  America  Square,  Minories,  K.C., 
staged  a  compressed  air-sprayer. 

Medal  Awards.—  Gold  to  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  N., 
and  Messrs.  Cutbush.  Large  silver-gilt  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Royal  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross.  Large  silver  to  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Ware  (1902),  Ltd.,  Feltham.  Large  silver  to  Mr.  John  Odell, 
Violet  Farm,  Colham  Green,  L'xbridge  ;  .silver-gilt  to  Barr  and 
Sons,  Covent  Garden;  silver-gilt  to  John  May,  Gordon  Nursery, 
St.  Margaret’s,  Twickenham ;  -silver  to  Bull  and  Sons,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  London;  and  another  silver  to  B.  S.  "Williams 
and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N.  Bronze  medals  were 
awarded  to  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill ;  and  to  James 
William.s,  4a  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  "W. 

Certificates  of  Merit  for  "  New|'’  Flaxts. 

Cattleya  Fnid  magnifiea  (Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt). — A-  lovely  flower  with 
eriinpled  edges  to  lip  and  segments.  The  edges  are  silvery;  the  lip  is 
purple  with  yellow  throat  and  deep  rose-mauve  petals  and  sepals. 

Cattleya  Triance 'M)ur  77iay”(H.  T.  Pitt). — A  large  bold  flower 
with  long  prominent  lip,  fluted  to  the  front  which  opens  well,  with 
crimpled  edge,  and  coloured  rich  violet-purple.  The  segments  are 
rose-mauve. 

Cymhidium  grandijlonim  (H.  T.  Pitt). — This  large  fine  flower  with 
green  sepals  and  petals,  and  creamy  red-blotched  lip,  received  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  merit. 

Camellia,  Men'cnry  (Messrs.  bV.  Paul  V  Son). — A  semi-double  of 
large  size  and  beautiful  disposition  of  the  petals.  Rich  carmine. 

Camellia,  Jupiter  (W.  Paul  &  Son). — A  single  carmine-rose,  with 
very  thick  petals.  A  grand  acquisition. 

Camellia,  Minerva  (W.  Paul  &  Son). — A  single  salmon-rose  with 
silvery  edge. 

Camellia,  Waltham  Glory  (W.  Paul  V  Son). — A  single  of  bright 
crimson  scarlet  colour. 

Odontoglossiim  crispnim,  Stanley  .James  Pitt  (H.  T.  Pitt). --The  seg¬ 
ments  have  each  one  large  brown  blotch,  and  other  smaller  ones,  but 
the  form  is  not  very  fine. 

Odontoglossiim  crispum.  Persimmon  (H.  T.  Pitt). — This  gem  among 
ci’ispums  received  a  Floral  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Iris  llaynei  (SV.  Cutbush  &  Son). — A  Cushion  Iris,  a  new  species 
from  Palestine,  with  black,  satiny  falls,  which  curl  back  upon  them¬ 
selves.  The  dark  spot  in  the  centre  of  these  falls  is  most  striking. 
The  standards  are  royal  purple  streaked  with  grey.  Altogether  a 
beautiful  flower. 

Nephrolepis  Piersoni  (J.  HilLN  Son). —  This  we  have  previously 
referred  to  when  it  received  a  F.C.C.  from  the  R.H.S.  It  is  much 
thought  of  in  America.  The  type  from  which  it  comes  is  probably 
exaltata,  but  in  this  tlie  pines  are  themselves  pinnate,  making  the 
fronds  bi-pi nnate. 

Primula,  ohconica  Crimson  King  (Barr  &  Sons). — A  rich  deep  lilac- 
crimson,  a  decided  advance  in  coloured  obconicas,  and  sure  to  be 
admired  wherever  known. 

National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation. 

The  montlil.v  meeting  of  tlie  council  was  held  at  the  ATe.-t- 
minster  Palace  Hotel  on  Monday,  March  14.  Colonel  Long, 
M.P.,  took  the  chair,  but  being  compelled  to  leave  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  his  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  F.  S.  W. 
Cornwallis,  the  president  elect.  A  letter  was  read  from  Messrs. 
AV.  and  H.  Bracey,  of  IMartliain,  near  Great  Yarmouth,  respecting 
their  claim  against  the  Midland  and  Great  Ncrtliern  Railway 
Companies  under  owners’  risk,  which  had  recently  been  tried  in 
the  "iMrinouth  County  Court,  whore  a  verdict  was  given  in  their 
favour,  but  against  which  the  railway  companies  appealed.  As 
the  Board  of  General  Alanagers  have  promised  to  further  con¬ 
sider  and  define  the  conditions  of  conveyance  of  fruit  at  owners’ 
risk,  and  a.s  the  matter  is  also  being  dealt  with  by  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Inquiry,  it  was  decided  to  defer  the  consideration  of 
Alessrs.  Bracey’s  case. 
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A  discussion  took  place  on  the  question  of  preferential  rates, 
which  was  raised  by  an  instruction  to  the  committee  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  (Steam 
Vessels)  Bill,  to  be' moved  by  Sir  W.  Tomlinson  on  Thunsday  next 
after  the  second  reading.  The  instruction  reads  as  follows:  — 

'•  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  that  they  insert 
ju’ovisions  in  the  Bill  requiring  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  Company,  in  respect  of  any  through  rates  for  the  car¬ 
riage  of  merchandise  between  foreign  countries  and  places  in  the 
United  Kingdom  which  the  company  make  or  charge,  or  to  which 
they  are  party,  to  set  out  in  their  public  rate-books  at  the  ports 
of  Goole  and  Hull,  and  any  ports  which  may  be  hereafter  estab¬ 
lished  between  those  places,  how  much  of  each  such  rate  is  .iustly 
and  reasonably  appropriated  by  them,  or  is  paid,  payable,  or 
agreed  to  be  paid  to  or  by  them  for  (i)  land  carriage  abroad; 
(ii)  dock,  harbour,  and  shipping  charges  abroad;  (iii)  conveyance 
by  sea;  (iv)  dock,  harbour,  and  shipping  charges  at  tho  British 
port  :  (v)  and  conveyance  by  railway,  either  by  goods  or  pass^enger 
trains,  including  any  terminal  and  cartage  chai’ges  in  the  United 
Kingdom.”  ^ 

The  council  passed  a  resolution  fully  approving  of  this 
instruction,  and  calling  on  all  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  are  members  of  the  Federation  to  support  it.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  council  was  fixed  for  Monday,  April  18,  and  the 
annual  general  meeting  for  May  9. 


Croydon :  Insectivorouo  Plants. 


Tlie  lecture  arranged  in  the  Croydon  and  District  Horticul¬ 
tural  Mutual  Improvement  Society’s  syllabus  for  March  15,  was 
one  on  Fungi,”  but  owing  to  a  bad  attack  of  influenza  the 
lecturer  (Mr._  G. 

IM  a  .s  s'  e  e ,  K  e  w 
Gardens)  was 
unable  to  attend. 

However,  through 
the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Brook  Ridley, 

Croydon,  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  well 
entertained  Avith 
a  talk  on  “  Insecti¬ 
vorous  Plants.” 

The  lecturer  re¬ 
marked  on  the 
indebtedness  to 
Darwin  for  the 
great  researches 
made  by  him  in 
this  class  of  plant, 
for  until  this  great 
scientist  took  up 
the  study,  nothing  much  Avas 
known  of  their  life  history,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  such  plants  existed. 

There  is,  hoAvever,  much  to  learn 
about  them,  and  the  subject  is 
one  of  immense  interest  to  the 
present-day  botanist.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  species  knoAvn  is  about 
500.  When  we  search  into  the 
habits  of  these  plants,  Avhereby 
they  catch  their  food,  afterwards 
digesting  it  Avith  the  aid  of 
acids  .similar  to  those  pertaining 
to  the  human  frame,  it  is  indeed 
a  Avonderful  study,  and  clearly 
shoAA's  again  how  Nature  endows 
her  subjects  Avith  the  necessary 
functions  to  live  and  thrive. 

Mo.st  of  this  class  of  plant  are 
natiA^es  of  the  tropics,  but  some 
are  to  be  found  groAving  Avild  in 
this  country  in  a  A’ery  luxuriant 
manner,  and  in  the  exotic  houses 
of  good  establishments  a  place  is 
sure  to  be  found  for  them,  as 
they  are  beautiful  in  form  and 
floAA-er.  and  ahvays  attract  atten¬ 
tion  Avith  their  peculiar  habits. 

Some  of  the  species  illustrated 
Mere  the  BladderAvort,  Avhich  is  rootless,  and  lives  suspended 
m  watm’,  ISeiAenthes,  or  Pitcher  Plants,  Sarracenias,  Darling- 
tonia,  Drqsera,  or  SundeAA’s,  and  Dionsea  or  Venus’s  Flytrap.  A 
leAv  questions  Avere  asked  the  lecturer  relativ'e  to  his  subject, 
to  which  he  gaA’e  lucid  replies.  The  proposition  of  a  very  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Ridley  received  unanimous  .support  from 
Ir  to  this  he  replied  in  suitable  terms.  Mr. 

I  -1  h  pils,  Coombe  House  Gardens,  displaved  an  interesting 
exhibit  of  A-arious  “Fungi.”  ;  i  . 


“  Grass  of  Parnassus." 

See  page  253. 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

GRAFTING. — Apples  needing  this  operation  may  noAv  be 
taken  in  hand,  except  in  the  case  of  backAvard  localities  M’here 
the  Avork  may  be  deferred  for  a  Aveek  or  tAVO  longer.  Pears,  as 
a  rule,  are  the  earliest  to  commence  groAvth,  and  should  be  dealt 
Avith  first.  By  grafting,  many  trees  noAv  producing  usele.s.s 
varieties  may  quicki.v  be  converted  into  profitable  bearers.  Make 
sure  that  there  is  a  proper  junction  betAveen  stock  and  scion,  and 
support  each  graft  Avith  a  stick,  or  they  are  liable  to  be  bloAvn  out 
after  making  a  little  groAvth.  We  never  use  anything  for  coA'er- 
ing  but  L’Homme  Lefort  Mastic,  this  being  so  cleanly  and  handy 
for  use. 

PFACHES  ON  Vv’ALLS. — In  most  districts  these  are  later  in 
floAvering  this  season,  but  in  favoured  positions  groAvtli  Avill  be 
starting,  and  a  sharp  Avatch  must  bo  maintained  for  aphides. 
Should  these  appear  on  the  young  shoots  Avhilc  the  trees  are 
blossoming  the  latter  should  be  dusted  Avith  tobacco  poAvder ; 
this  Avill  keep  the  insects  in  check  until  the  floAvers  fade,  and 
stronger  measures  can  be  taken.  Cherries  on  Avarm  Avails  in 
favoured  positions  AAill  be  early  in  floAver,  and  unless  protection 
i.s  ju’ovided  night  frosts  are  almost  certain  to  play  havoc  Avith  the 
blossoms.  Fi.sh  netting,  either  double  or  single,  hung  over  the 
trees  Avill  usually  prove  efficient  for  Avarding  off  the  frost. 

PLANTING  FRUIT  TREE  BORDERS.— It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  gardeners  to  avoid  cropping  the  borders  in  Avhich  fruit 
trees  are  planted.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  utilise  them  for 
small,  quick  groAA  ing  crops  that  do  not  obtain  a  deep  hold  of  the 
.soil ;  as  such  positions  are  usually  tho  best  to  be  found  in  gardens 
for  earl,y  supplies  of  Peas  and  Potatoes,  the  practice  of  thus 
planting  them  can  but  seldom  be  avoided.  If  care  is  taken  in 
digging,  and  the  roots  of  the  trees  have  generously  judicious 
treatment,  A’ery  little  injury  Avill  result. 

BUSH  FRUITS. — The  cleaning  of  the  ground  amongst  these 
must  be  concluded  Avithout  further  delay.  There  is  still  time  to 
dress  Gooseberries  and  Currants  Avith  manure,  but  this  ought  to 
be.turncd  under  the  soil  to  prevent  the  Avinds  from  drying  it,  and 
depriving  it  of  its  fertilising  properties.  The  Avork  of  turning 
the  soil  should  be  carefullj^  done,  as  roots  are  noAv  beginning  to  be 
actiA'e.  Raspberries  may  receive  a  mulching  of  Avell-rottcd 
manure  if  they  haA’e  not  yet  receiv'ed  attention.  They  Avell  repay 
liberal  treatment  in  this  respect,  but  avoid  digging  amongst  the 
roots;  to  this  erroneous  practice  may  be  attributed  many  failure.s 
in  their  culture. 

THE  FRUIT  ROOM. — It  is  to  be  feared  that  but  a  very  small 
(juantity  of  fruit  noAv  remains  in  store.  Such  as  there  is  .should 
be  carefulh'  husbanded.  Take  an  early  opportunity  of  having 
the  shelves  and  room  generally  thoroughly  cleansed,  throAA'ing 
open  doors  and  ventilators,  so  that  a  thorough  .SAveetening  maj' 
take  place  in  readiness  for  the  future. — J.  W.,  NeAvent,  Glos. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES:  EARLIEST  HOUSES.— Colouring  will  shortly  be 
proceeding  in  the  very  early  started  houses.  To  insure  Avell- 
developed  berries  afford  a  thorough  supply  of  tepid  lir|uid  manure, 
and  mulch  the  border  at  once  with  an  inch  or  two  of  partially 
decayed  manure,  preferably  rather  lumpy.  Stable  litter,  having 
the  straAvy  portioirs  shaken  out,  throAvn  into  a  heap,  and  AAhen 
commencing  to  heat  turned  OA'er  tAvice  at  intervals  of  about  four 
days  betAveen,  forms  excellent  mulching  material.  This  aauU  gh'e 
a  stimulus  to  the  roots  and  secure  healthy  foliage,  while  the 
moisture  aa  III  be  sufficient,  in  most  cases,  for  the  Vines  until  the 
Grapes  are  cut ;  but  they  must  not  lack  Avater  at  the  roots,  as 
this  Avill  cause  the  premature  ripening  of  the  Avood  and  the  loss  of 
the  principal  leaves,  Avhich  may  induce  fresh  groAA'th  Avhen  the 
Vinos  should  be  going  to  rest.  Damping  the  housei  must  be 
continued  until  the  berries  are  Avell  advanced  in  colouring,  after 
Avhich  reduce  the  moisture  gradually,  and  insure  a  circulation  of 
Avarm  air  day  and  night  by  regulating  the  ventilation  judiciomsly. 
The  temperature  should  be  maintained  at  70deg  to  Todeg  in  the 
daytime,  Avith  a  rise  of  lOdeg  to  lodeg  from  sun  heat,  alloAving 
the  temperature)  to  fall  during  the  night  to  Godeg,  or  even  GOdeg. 

VINES  IN  FLOWER. — Afford  a  circulation  of  Avarm,  rather 
dry  air,  and  a  temperature  of  Godeg  to  70deg  at  night  for  Black 
Hamburghs  and  similar  A'arieties,  and  70deg  to  75deg  for  Muscats. 
The  extra  Avarmth  draAvs  out  the  bunches,  aids  the  deveilopment  of 
the  floAvers,  and  the  potency  of  the  pollen.  Muscats  and  other 
shy-setting  A’arieties  .should  be  brushed  OA’er  Avith  a  camel’s-hair 
'brush  about  the  time  the  blossom  is  fully  expanded,  so  as  to  rid 
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the  stigmas  of  tlie  caps  and  glutinous  substance,  choosing  a  warm 
part  of  the  dar  after  the  house  has  been  freely  ventilated.  This 
will  render  them  fitted  for  fertilisation,  which  should  be  effected 
by  brushing  them  over  with  a  brush  surcharged  with  pollen,  taken 
from  such  free-setting  sorts  as  Black  Hamburghs  and  Alicante. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES  :  DISBUDDING.— It  is  not  good 
practice  to  attempt  this  until  the  bunches  appear  in  the  points  of 
the  .shoots,  and  then  it  ought  not  to  be  done  in  a  hurry,  or  a 
large  reduction  be  made  at  one  time.  Proceed  gradually  and 
with  determination,  so  as  to  give  as  little  check  to  thei  Vines  as 
possible.  Retain  no  more  shoots  than  can  have  the  full  benefit 
of  light,  as  crowding  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  Vine  culture. 
Allow  for  the  due  extension  of  the  laterals,  for  on  this  depends 
.sustained  root  activity  till  the  crop  is  perfected. 

STOPPING  THE  GROWTHS. — The  bearing  shoots  should  be 
allowed  to  extend  in  accordance  to  the  space.  If  this  is  limited, 
the  Vines  being  close,  the  shoot  may  be  pinched  at  the  first  joint 
beyond  the  bunch,  and  this  should  be  done  when  the  leaf  at  the 
joint  is  the  size  of  a  penny.  If  there  is  a  moderate  space  between 
the  rods,  allow  two*  joints  beyond  the  show  for  fruit.  When  there 
is  abundance  of  room  allow  the  shoots  with  fruit  to  extend  three 
or  four  leaves  beyond  the  bunches  before  taking  out  their  points, 
doing  this  at  the  stopping  joint  when  the  leaf  is  the  siije  of  a 
farthing.  Eaterals  will  push  from  the  joints  both  above  and 
below’  bunches.  Those  below-  may  be  rubbed  off,  except  from  the 
two  lowest  leave, s,  which  should  be  pinched  at  the  joint ;  or  if 
there  is  a  good  distance  between  the  spurs  in  the  rods,  all  the 
laterals  below'  the  bunch  may  remain,  pinching'  to  one  leaf.  But 
laterals  above  the  bunch  may  either  be  pinched  to  one  joint  or 
allowed  to  extend  until  available  space  is  fairly  furnished;  then 
pinch,  and  keep  them  within  bounds  afterwards  by  stopping  to 
one  joint  as  made. 

THINNING. — This  is  a  very  important  operation  both  as 
regards  the  bunches  and  berries.  Remove  all  duplicate  bunches 
as  well  as  superfluous  before  they  flower.  .Setting  depends  on  the 
good  form  of  the  bunch,  and  on  its  receiving  the  essentials  of 
fertilisation.  Free  setting  varieties  may  have  the  berries  thinned 
as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  flower,  but  Muscats  and  other  shy¬ 
setting  varieties  should  not  be  thinned  until  it  is  seen  w'hich 
berries  have  been  properly  fertilised  by  their  taking  the  lead  in 
swelling.  Every  berry  should  have  room  to  .swell  wuthout 
becoming  wedged,  and  yet  leave  enough  berries  to  insure  the 
bunch  retaining  its  firm  cut. 

WATERING :  FEEDING  AND  MULCHING.— Until  the 
Vines  are' in  leaf  the.y  require  very  moderate  supplies  of  water, 
sufficient  onlj'  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  but  when  the  leaves  are 
full  sized,  the  evaporation  from  them  is  considerable,  and  from 
that  time  tintil  the  fruit  ripens  they  must  not  lack  water  at  the 
roots. _  It  is  difficult  to  state  how  often  the  borders  will  need 
watering,  through  their  being  so  variable  in  dimension  and 
formation.  A  narrow  border  will  require  watering  twice  as  often 
as  one  double  the  v/idth,  assuming  the  Vines  to  be  equally 
extended  and  ci'opped,  while  a  border  of  loose  material  will  need 
water  much  more  frequently  than  ore  formed  of  firm,  retentive 
loam.  Consequently,  the  grower  must  be  guided  by  the  sta'e  of 
the  Vines  in  ro-lation  to  the  rooting  area,  and  have  due  regard  to 
the  weather,  as  water  will  be  required  much  oftener  in  hot,  dry 
weather  than  when  cold  and  dull.  The  proper  procedure  is  to 
examiiiG  the  border,  and  when  water  is  necessary  give  it 
abundantly.  Surface  dressings  of  artificfal  fertilisers  are  of  much 
benefit  for  the  health  of  the  Vines,  and  the  swelling  and  perfecting 
of  their  crops.  There  are  several  advertised  which  are-  excellent, 
and  may  be  applied,  according  to  the  instructions,  at  intervals  of 
three  to  six  weeks.  A  dressing  may  be  given  as  scon  as  the 
Vines  start  into  growth,  a  .second  when  they  are  going  out  of 
blossom,  another  after  the  Grapes  have,  been  thinned,  a  fourth 
during  stoning,  and  a  final  one  v.dien  the  Grapes  comiucuce 
colouring  and  are  taking  the  last  swelling. 

LIQUID  MANURE  is  more  prompt  in  action  than  a  top¬ 
dressing,  and  may  be  supplied  whenever  watering  is  required, 
taking  carfe  that  it  is  not  too  strong,  and  is  warmed  to  the  mean 
temirerature  of  the  house.  Vines  restricted  to  narrow  borders 
will  need  higher  feeding  than  those  with  large  rooting  areas, 
affording  liquid  manure  whenever  water  is  requisite,  but  it  is  well 
to  change  the  food  occasionally.  A  mulching  of  short,  sweet, 
lumpy  manure,  as  stable  litter  freed  from  straw,  about  an  inch 
thick,  and  added  to  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  maintain  that 
thickness,  is  excellent  for  ordinary  borders,  but  tho.se  composed 
of  light  porous  materials  should  have  a  mulching  of  well-decavcd 
manure,  as  it  lies  closer,  and  the  roots  of  the  Vines  are  aDracted 
to  it  through  its  retaining  moistnre  better  and  longer.--  G.  A., 
.St.  Albans,  Herts. 

Tlie  Flower  Garden. 

CARNATIONS. — Strong  plants  of  self  and  border  varieties 
which  have  been  wintered  as  rooted  layers  in  frame,s  or  pots 
under  glass  may.  as  soon  as  the.v  are  duly  hardened,  be  planted 
out  in  .sirecially  prepared  beds  or  groups  in  the  borders.  They 
veil!  succeed  best  in  fairly  strong,  loamy  soil  mixed  v,  ith  a  dressing 


of  decayed  manure,  adding  a  sprinkling  of  soot  and  bone  manure. 
Plant  firmly.  Rooted  layers  planted  in  autumn  will  need  the 
soil  making  firm  about  them,  stirring  also  the  spaces  between  the 
plants,  and  sprinkling  over  with  soot.  A  good  top-dres.sing  of 
rich  soil  will  much  improve  older  established  plants,  and  assist 
them  in  producing  a  profusion  of  bloom. 

SOWING  CARNATION  SEEDS. — It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  a 
few  seeds  every  year  to  raise  plants  which  will  flower  well  the 
.succeeding  year.  They  prove  interesting,  and  are  valuable  for 
cutting.  Fill  pans  with  light  sandy  soil,  water,  drain,  then 
sow  the  seeds,  which  cover  lightly  with  soil.  Over  the  pan  lay  a 
square  of  glass,  and  place  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame,  maintaining 
the  soil  moist.  If  kept  close  the  seed  will  germinate  without 
artificial  heat,  and  the  seedlings  kept  near  the  glas.s  in  an  airy 
position  will  become  sturdy.  They  may  then  be  potted  into  2^in 
pots,  keeping  them  in  frames  until  still  stronger  established, 
and  they  are  ready  for  planting  in  flowering  positions.  This  may 
be  done  early  in  the  autumn,  or  sooner  if  the  plants  are  ready. 

SEEDLING  BEDDING  PLANTS. — Attention  must  be  given 
to  .seedling  bedding  plants  raised  in  heat.  Do  not  allow  them  to 
remain  too-  long  in  a  high  temperature  after  germination,  but 
transfer  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  verj'  light  position  near  the  glass 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  so  as  to  encourage  a  stocky  growth. 
Some  of  the  earliest  raised  plants  should  be  pricked  out  in  boxes 
placed  in  a  warm  frame  until  established,  when  give  cooler  treat¬ 
ment.  Lobelias,  Ageratums,  and  Pentstemons  will  come  under 
this  head.  Propagate  stocks  of  Heliotrope,  Geranium,  Meseni- 
bryanthemum,  Iresine,  Coleus  by  cuttings.  Stock  plants  of 
Lobelia  may  be  divided  and  potted  or  boxed  now.  forming  good 
tufts.  Plenty  of  frame  room  should  be  provided  for  hardening 
off  boxes  and  pots  of  seedlings,  and  for  the  general  growth  of  a 
variety  of  .subjects. 

BEDDING  GERANIUMS. — The  stock  of  rooted  cuttings  in 
pots  and  boxes  must  be  potted  off  singly  in  Sin  pot.s.  One  crock 
will  do  for  drainage,  and  over  that  a  piece  of  turf  or  the  rough 
portions  of  the  compost,  which  may  consist  chiefly  of  loam,  with  a 
little  decomposed  manure  and  sand  added.  Stand  the  paatted 
plants  in  the  greenhouse,  giving  but  little  water  for  a  few  days. 
When  fairly  established  they  will  require  moving  to  a  frame.  If 
the  stock  of  any  variety  is  not  large  enough,  and  buttings  are 
procurable  from  old  plants,  these  may  be  inserted  now  either 
singly  in  small  pots  or  round  the  edges  of  others,  using  sandy 
compost.  They  will  endure  a  rather  dry  heat,  in  which  they  will 
soon  root,  afterwards  receiving  the  ordinary  treatment  of  estab¬ 
lished  plants. 

ECHEVERIAS. — Echeveria  secunda  glauca  which  having  been 
preserved  successfullj'  through  the  winter  in  cool,  dry  frames, 
may  be  overhauled,  and  the  offsets  taken  off.  planting  these 
closely  together  in  any  cool,  sheltered  position  where  slight  pro¬ 
tection  may  be  given  them  from  morning  frosts.  Any  kind  of 
soil  will  do  for  them,  preferably  that  which  is  loose  and  gritty. 
The  .smallest  offsets  will  grow  if  the  stock  is  short.'  The  older 
plants  with  strong  roots  of  undue  length  maj'  have  these  shertened 
conveniently.  Pick  off  all  the  dead  leaves  and  decayed  portions. 
Where  the  centres  are  decayed  the  plants  are  useless.  Water 
may  be  given  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  warm.  The  choicer 
varieties  of  Echeverias  may  be  kept  in  boxes  in  a  cco!  house  or 
frame  at  present. — E.  D.  S.,  Gravesend. 


Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 


The  Editor  welcomes  short  letters  from  under  gardeners.  Letters  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  500  words  in  length,  should  be  written  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper, 
as  charly  as  possible  with  one  inch  space  at  both  top  and  bottom,  as  well 
as  at  the  sides,  d  he  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  must  accompany 
all  communications,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  If  these  points  are  not  respected,  the  letters  cannot  be  considered, 


“Old  Boy’s  ”  Words  of  Cheer. 

Thanks  to  ‘‘ E.  E.  H.'’  for  his  letter  ou  page  221.  It  is  very 
encouraging,  not  only  to-  me,  for  it  must  be  of  incalculable  value 
in  quickening  an  emulative  spirit  which  exists  in  hothydom,  but 
needs  a  little  “prodding”  to  make  it  a  potent  factor  in  pro¬ 
gression.  As  your  correspondent  premises,  I  have  “trodden  the 
path,”  and,  being  well  on  to  the  far  end,  know  just  exactly  where 
the  turnings  az’e  (practically  all  in  the  early  .stages,  in  boTliydom), 
and  where  tlie  stones  lie  along  the  road  ready  to  trip  the  traveller 
up.  How  strong  is  the  temptation  to  preach!  What  grand 
sermons  in  stones!  The  one  must  be  resisted,  the  other  .shelved 
pro  tem. ;  but  all  the  preaching  I  have  been  responsible  for,  and 
all  the  stones  I  have  tripped  over,  or  avoided  through  seeing  the 
catastrophe  occurring  to  those  just  ahead,  can  never  have  the 
commanding  influence  of  such  inspiriting  letters  as  that  of 
“  F.  E.  H.,”  by  reason  of  that  long  stretch  which  lies  between 
me  at  the  end  of  a  gardener’s  path  and  young  fellows  beginning 
it  in  the  bothy.  It  is  now  .some  years  .since  I  started  prompting 
the  lads  with  memories  and  morals  of  bothydom — continued  at 
intervals,  in  some  shape  or  form,  till  now.  That  such  has  been, 
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and  is,  of  .some  service  I  believe,  but  examples  which  are  far  off 
can  never  have  the  potent  effect  of  those  which  are  immediately 
present,  as  so  pertinently  expressed  by  ‘‘  E.  I'l.  H.”  in  his  welcome 
letter,  for  it  is  easier  to  follow  models  than  rules.  Such  letters 
are  what  I  wanted  for  my  beloved  object,  arid,  like  Oliver  Twist, 
“  I  want  more.” 

"G.’s”  conundrum,  on  the  same  page,  is  a  poser,  inasmuch 
as  one  has  no  per.soiial  key  to  character  in  the  instance  described. 
Hut  that  the  character,  so  far  as  it  is  exemplified,  is  a  very  strong 
one  I  do  not  doubt,  and  sufficiently  strong,  I  should  say,  to  bring 
the  young  man  out  at  the  top.  The  case  is,  I  believe,  excep¬ 
tional,  if  not  unique,  in  bothydom.  A  library  is  a  fine  thing, 
and  so  is  a  full  pocket  ;  but  we  don’t  want  bookworms  in  the 
bothy,  and  we  don’t  want  misers,  and,  so  far  as  my  experience 
is  concerned,  there  is,  here,  but  little  danger  of  either.  Many 
books,  with  the  object  of  cramming  a  man’s  head  with  other 
men’s  brains,  is  not  the  object  of  reading  as  I  take  it,  that  object 
being  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  digest  in  order  to  develop  one’s 
inherent  ideas  and  individual  character;  otherwise  the  reader 
is  but  a  copvist.  Hence,  '‘Some  books  I’d  have,  and  some  ac- 
(luaintances  too,  but  very  good  and  very  few.” 

And  I  don’t  want  our  boys  to  .save  money  for  pure  love  (which 
is  very  impure  love)  of  gold,  but  for  its  usefulness  and  power ; 
so  tlie  answer  to  the  conundrum  is  this:  that  if  one  can’t  have 
a  big  bookshelf  without  an  empty  pocket,  then  take  the  common- 
sense  course  in  adopting  the  happy  medium,  for  I  do  not  think 
a  full  head  can  carry  itself  in  that  manly,  independent  way  that 
all  young  gardening  heads  should  be  carried  on  an  utterly  empty 
pocket  ;  and  many  an  opportunity  is  lost  for  want  of  a  pound. 
It  is  pleasant  to  add  that,  not  long  since,  one  of  our  bothy  lads 
(who  had  Ijeen  preached  at  a  bit  anent  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Hank)  brought  me  his  bank  book — sounds  ‘'nice!” — to  show  me 
that  His  Majesty  held  three  pounds  in  trust  for  him.  A  good 
start.  Proud!  Was  he.^  Rather;  but  not  more  so  than 
— An  Old  Boy. 

I  - - 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  flowers  we  do  not  name. 

VARIOUS  (X.  Y.  Z.). — Your  queries  came  too  late  to  be 
answered  this  week,  but  thev  shall  receive  attention  next  week. 

SENDING  OF  PAPER  (G.  G.).— So  many  papers  come  that, 
alas!  wo  cannot  even  look  through  them  all.  The  cutting  will 
be  sufficient,  thanks. 

FERTILISER  FOR  MELONS  (H.  0.  H.).— The  information 
is  given  occasional l.v  bv  Mr.  Abbey,  under  ”  Work  for  the 
IVeek.”  But  either  Clay’s  Fertiliser  or  Thomson's  Manure  may 
be  recommended  in  a  weak  liciuid  state  twice  a  week,  or  even 
thrice,  during  the  active  growing  sea.son.  Attention  to  all 
points  of  detail  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  highest  success,  but 
in  aiming  at  size  be  careful  not  to  .spoil  the  flavour. 

BRITISH  BIRDS  (('.  E.  P.). — Twite  ”  is  a  popular  name  in 
some  districts  for  the  brown  or  common  linnet,  as  you  surmise. 
The  object  of  the  articles  on  British  birds  is  not  to  treat  of 
their  natural  history,  but  briefly  to  direct  attention  to  their 
utility  or  otherwise  as  affecting  cultivators,  which  is  chiefly  in- 
fliunced  by  the  nature  of  the  food  of  the  several  species, 
resident  or  migratory.  Goat  Sucker  .should  be  read  for  Gnat 
Sucker,  and  Cotile  for  Cotite,  the  scientific  name  of  the  Sand 
-Martin.  In  connection  with  the  eggs  of  the  Sand  Martin,  they 
certainly  are  speckled  in  our  experience. 

lOFFECT  ON  GRASS  THROUGH  SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES 
WITH  CAUSTIC'  ALKALI  WASH  (.1.  D.).  -The  spraying  of  fruit 
Trees  with  caustic  alkali  solution  is  certainl.v  injurious  to  the 
grass  or  herbage  beneath,  but  w  hen  the  wash  is  applied  by  means 
of  a  knapsack  sprayer  which  produces  a  fine  spray,  and  only 
enough  liiiuid  used  to  lust  wet  the  twigs  and  branches,  avoiding 
an  exce-s,  the  damage  is  not  material,  indeed,  the  spraying  being 
performed  whilst,  the  trees  are  quite  dormant,  as  it  should  be 
ill  all  cases  with  the  caustic  soda  and  commercial  potash  (pcarlash) 
lolution,  the  injury  to  the  grass  is  not  conseijuential.  as  the 
herbage  is  also  more  or  less  dormant,  and  ma.v  do  good  by  killing 
moss,  &c. 


BOTTLE-GRAFTING  (B.). — Bottle-grafting  has  been  prac¬ 
tised  for  many  years  in  this  country  for  uniting  Oranges. 
Oleanders,  Vines,  and  other  plants;  but  there  is  usually  a  special 
reason  for  adopting  such  a  means.  An  instance  where  bottle¬ 
grafting  was  largely  practised  in  a  market  garden  known  to  us 
was  completel.v  succe.ssful.  In 
the  month  of  Januar.v  the  roofs  of 
most  of  the  hou.ses  were  covered 
with  Black  Hamburgh  Vines,  and 
nine  months  afterwards  with  splen¬ 
did,  well-ripened  canes  of  late 
Grapes,  capable  of  bearing  a  heavy 
crop  of  fruit.  The  grafts  were, 
before  pruning,  loft  to  20ft  in 
length,  and  as  thick  as  one’s 
thumb,  short-jointed,  and  studded 
with  bold  eyes  of  abundant  pro¬ 
mise.  At  the  time  that  these 
grafts  were  being  matured,  the 
stocks  on  which  they  were  worked 
ripened  perfectl.v  ten  bunches  of 
Grapes  apiece,  of  weights  varying 
from  11b  to  31b  each.  Ten  days 
after  starting  the  houses  in 
Februarv,  the  gardener  put  on  177 
grafts  of  various  kinds.  The  grafts 
pushed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
stock,  and,  witli  seven  exceptions, 
in  a  short  time  the  union  was  com¬ 
plete.  The  grafts  had  been  put  on 
wood  of  various  ages  from  four 
years  to  one  year  old,  and  without 
much  difference  in  after  growth. 

If  grafts  are  plentiful,  they  should 
be  not  less  than  1ft  in  length,  but 
if  .scarce,  less  will  do.  Take  a  .slice 
off  the  graft  in  the  middle,  sa.v 
bin  long,  leaving  4in  at  the  bottom 
to  go  into  the  bottle,  and  3in  above 
the  slice  to  pu.'-h  and  form  the 
future  44ne.  Take  a  similar 
off  the  stock,  fit  the  two  together, 
and  bandage  round  with  tape  or 
some  such  material.  Nothing  else 
is  rec|uired.  The  suspended  bottle 
should  be  regularly  filled  with  rain 
water,  and  a  little  powdered  char¬ 
coal  i.s  put  to  keep  it  pure. 

AMERICAN  GARDENING  PAPERS  (F.).— “  The  Florists' 
Exchange,”  every  Saturday,  2  to  8,  Duane  Street,  New  York; 
•‘The  American  Florist.”  324,  Deaiborn  Street,  Chicago;  also 
The  M'eckly  Florists’  Review.”  Chicago.  These  seem  to  be 
the  leading  horticultural  trade  papers  in  the  U.S.A.  “  American 
Gardening,”  13(j,  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  City,  is  mainly 
devoted  to  private  gardeners  and  parkmen.  The  three  first- 
named  cost  1  dollar  per  year  (from  the  trade  only);  the  last- 
named  cost  b  cents  per  copy  . 


slice y 


Bottle  Grafting. 

B,  scion  i  C,  bottle”  D,  K,  stock. 


TRElfS  FOR  AN  ISLAND  (Daisy).— The  most  suitable  are 
the  Alders.  Birches  and  Willows.  Of  Alders,  Alnus  glutinosa 
folds  aureis,  A.  g.  laciniata,  A.  g.  laciniata  imperiali.s,  and 

A.  incana  nova  pindula.  Of  Birches,  Bctula  alba,  B.  a. 
fastigiata,  B.  a.  laciniata  pcndula,  B.  a.  pendula  (young),  and 

B.  a.  purpurea.  Of  Willows,  Salix  alba.  S.  americana  and 
var.  pendula,  S.  bab.vlonica  (common  Weeping),  and  var.  annularis 
(Ringlet  Willow),  S.  Caprea  pcndula  (Kilmarnock  Weeping). 
S.  cardinalis.  S.  purpurea  pendula,  S.  regalis  and  S.  sericea 
pendula.  Of  shrubs  the  Dogwood.s  are  fine  :  Cornu.s  alba  Spat  hi, 

C.  brach.vpoda  variegata,  C.  florida  pendula,  C.  f.  rubra,  C. 
Kousa,  C.  Mas  eleganti.'sima  aurea,  C.  sanguinea  atro-sanguinea, 
and  C.  s.  variegata,  Deutzia  scabra  candidis.siina.  1).  s.  discolor 
purpurasceus,  D.  s.  flore  pleno,  D.  s.  Wellsii,  D.  s.  Watereri, 
Spiriea  salicifolia  and  var.  paniculata  alba,  S.  callosa  and  var. 
atro-sanguinea  and  splendens,  S.  ariiefolia.  Guelder  Rose 
(Viburnum  Opulus  sterile)  and  Weigela  (Diervilla)  rosea  and  vars. 
also  do  well  in  damp  situations.  No  shrub  is  finer  for  foliage 
than  the  Golden  Elder  (Sambucus  nigra  aurea).  For  gracefulness 
the  Bamboos  are  indispmisable  in  sheltered  situations.  Arundi- 
naria  nitida  and  A.  Simoni ;  Phyllostach.vs  Henonis,  P.  nigra 
and  P.  viridi-glaucescens  are  noble  plants.  Of  Grasses,  Apera 
arundinacea,  El.ymus  glaucifolius,  Eulalia  japonica  and  vars. 
variegata  and  zebrina.  Pampas  Grass  (G.vnerium  argenteuni). 
Arundo  conspicua,  Phalaris  arundinacea  elegantissima,  with  New 
Zealand  Flax  (Phormium  tenax).  Bocconia  cordata  and  Pol,\- 
gonum  sachalinense  are  very  fine  on  the  margin  of  water,  a- 
also  are  the  Gunneras  manicata  and  .scabra,  but  they  require 
sheltir.  The  foliage  of  the  Rhubarbs  (Rheum  officinale  and 
R.  palmatum  var.  tanguiticum)  is  bold  and  effective,  Spiraeas 
Aruncus.  a>tilboides,  filipendula  fl.-pl.,  palmata,  Ulmaria  fl.-pl. 
and  venusta  are  very  fine  in  damp  situations. 
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BOOK  ON  BKKS  (J.  1).).— -  Tlie  Britisli  Bee-keeper^  (iuide,” 
by  T.  W.  Cowan,  editor  of  tlie  '  British  Bee  Journal.'’  price  Is.  (id. 

PHOTOS  RECKTVKD  (J.  L.b-  Have  just,  found  your  two 
oreliid  photos,  and  will  reproduce  one.  Tliey  liad  been  overlooked, 
(W.  B.). — Your  bhicharis  plants  are  good  samples;  the  photo  shall 
be  reproduced. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS:  A  LEGAL  ACTION  /  G.  W.  I).).— 
The  issue  containing  the  legal  report  is  out  of  print,  but  we  re¬ 
print  it  for  your  benefit.  Many  of  our  (piene.s  la'fer  to  news 
paragraphs  and  articles  in  back  volumes  of  the  Journal,  and  it 
would  be  both  to  our  and  readers’  advantage  were  the  weekly 
issues  saved  and  bound  up.  These  would,  moreover,  become  a 
household  asset  in  the  bound  condition.  The  paragraph  was 
as  follows:  “A  Spoiled  Exhibit. — Sheriff-Substitute  Sym,  Perth, 
has  issued  his  decision  in  a  case  of  unusual  interest  to  the  garden¬ 
ing  profe.ssion.  Mr.  James  Beisant,  head  gardener,  Ca.stle 
Huntley,  Longforgan,  as  an  individual,  and  also  as  an  assignee  of 
his  employer,  Mr.  Armitstead.  sued  the  Caledonian  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  for  £100  in  consequence  of  damage  to  valuable  C  hrysan- 
themum  blooms  entrusted  by  him  to  the  defenders  for  conveyance 
to  the  Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show  in  November  last.  A 
special  van  had  been  engaged  for  the  blooms.  M’hile  the  van  was 
being  shunted  at  Longforgan  it  was  run  into  and  disabled  by  the 
shunting  engine,  with  the  result  (as  alleged  by  the  pursuer)  that 
the  boxes  of  blooms  were  thrown  violtiiitly  from  one  end  of  the 
van  to  the  other,  spilling  the  water  supplied  in  tubes  to  keep  the 
blooms  fre.sh,  and  many  of  the  blooms  were  found  crushed  and  cut, 
and  many  of  the  petals  shaken  off.  The  blooms  were  144  in 
number,  picked  from  about  600  plants  of  the  choicest,  newest, 
and  costliest  varieties.  Expert  evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
McHattie,  superintendent  of  the  parks  to  the  Corporation  of 
Edinburgh  (who  was  a  judge  at  the  show  in  (luestion).  Bailie  Mel¬ 
ville,  president  of  the  Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and 
others.  The  Sheriff’s  finding  was  that  the  damage  suffered  by 
the  pursuer  consisted  of  loss  of  the  chance  of  gaining  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  City  Cup  and  other  prizes,  with  the  accompanying  loss  of 
money,  lo.ss  of  professional  distinction  and  advertisement,  and 
partial  loss  of  time,  labour,  and  expense  devoted  to  the  production 
of  the  blooms,  which  may  be  moderately  estimated  at  £60,  and 
found  the  defenders  liable  to  the  pursuer,  in  this  sum,  in  name  of 
damages.” 

PRUNING  ROSES  (Amateurj. — The  theory  that  during  the 
growing  sua.son  the  depriving  a  plant  or  tree  of  shoots  having 
liealthy  leaves  correspondingly  lessens  the  increase  and  power 
of  the  roots,  is  sound  and  correct;  but  the  fancy  that  each 
branch  has  its  own  peculiar  root  is.  of  course,  incorrect.  Alore- 
over,  this  is  not  .vet  “  the  growing  siason.”  The  whole  system 
of  plant  vitalit.y  is  not  in  full  swing  till  there  are  well-developed 
i/n'iai  leaves;  though  the  roots  have  b.v  this  time  made  numerous 
white  haii'-like  growths,  and  the  buds  on  the  branches  have 
pushed  two  or  three  inches,  the  connection  between  them  is 
not  .yet  completetl,  and  will  not  be  till  there  are  green  leaves 
to  play  the  part  of  lungs  in  the  plant-life.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  white  growth  begins  on  the  roots  before  the  bnds  show 
signs  of  moving,  and  on  the  other,  shoot.s,  even  as  much  as 
din  long  are  sometimes  put  forth  in  the  spring  from  trees  cut 
doun  in  the  winter  in  a  green  state,  though  the  connection  with 
any  roots  is  entirel.y  severed,  the  growth  in  such  cases  evidentl.y 
coming  from  the  sap  left  in  the  trunks.  Iloses,  severely  pruned 
after  growth  has  commenced,  will  often  “bleed”  a  good  deal 
for  several  days,  .sufficiently  even  to  damp  the  surrounding 
ground,  but  I  have  never  observed  loss  of  subsef|uent  vigour  in 
such  cases,  though  it  might  well  be  different  if  the  operation 
were  delayed  till  fully  developed  green  leaves  had  appeared. 
The  pruning  of  H.P.’s  may  be  courmenced  by  the  middle  of 
March,  followed  b.y  H.T.’s,  with  a  dela.v  till  April  for  the 
T.’s.  The  varieties,  of  all  classes,  which  bloom  earliest  should 
be  pruned  latest,  and  vice  versa,  the  object  being  to  avoid  young 
fiower-buds  having  been  formed  before  the  arrival  of  the 
inevitable  cold  nights  of  May.  The  manners  and  customs  of  tlie 
varietie.5  should  be  considered  : — In  H.P.’s.  Her  Majest.y  is  a 
very  slow  starter,  and  ma.y  be  iiruned  in  February.  Violet 
Bowyer  is  very  early,  'and  Charles  Lefebvro  and  several  other 
crimson  Roses  are  apt  to  form  “  hard  ”  red  bnds  with  their 
points  gone  if  the  buds  are  subject  to  cold  nights  in  iMa.v. 
Among  H.T.’s,  Lad.v  M.  Fitzwilliam  and  White  Lad.y  are  very 
carl.v.  The  shoots  are  apt  to  come  (  ntirely  blind  if  the  plants 
are  pruned  before  April.  Among  Teas,  Ifevoniensis  and 
Souvenir  d’Elise  are  early,  and  Maman  Cochet  and  other:-;  late, 
and  the  latter,  therefore,  should  be  pruned  first. — W.  I*. 
Railleji. 

- - <♦♦♦> - — 

Miscellsneoiis  Notes. 

“  Slugdeath  ” 

This  laconic,  but  ampl.v  descriptive  name,  has  been  applied  to 
a  new  powdery  substance,  which  is  offered  by  iMessrs.  H.  Staidey 
and  Co.,  .3,  Commercial  Buildings.  High  .‘Street.  South  Norwood, 


S.E.  The  powder  (like  very  fine  sand  with  a  -aline  ta-tei  is 
recommended  to  be  -sprinkled  thinl.v  upon  the  surface  of  ground 
infe.sted  b.y  slugs,  and  is  said  to  kill  them. 

Lubrose  Paint. 

On  a  past  occasion  we  had  a  sample  (in  of  (hi.s  non-oxidisable 
paint  brought  to  our  notice  l).y  Mr.  (  harles  T.  Druer.v.  of  the 
Lubrose  Paint  Co.,  Moorgate  Sfation  Chambers,  E.C.  Not  onl.y 
are  those  v  ho  have  tried  this  paint  well  satisfied  with  it,  but  as 
we  have  been  latel.y  informed,  their  aiipreciation  is  taking  the 
ver.v  practical  form  of  solid  orders.  A  man  may  speak  words  of 
praise  about  an  article)  or  preparation;  the  question  is.  Does  he 
piactise  his  faith?  Sometimes  editors  metaphoricall.y  “  la.v  on 
the  paint,”  but  while  an  ungenerous  public  might  say  that  of  an 
editor,  an  editor  would  not  say  the  same  of  the  public!  And  so  we 
shall  quote  “the  public”  and  shield  our  fair  fame  from  tln^ 
inference.  Messrs.  Bunyanl  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  able  to  sa.v  of 
Lubrose  that  “Their  painter  finds  the  new  paint  works  well,  and 
the.y  will  like  five  cwt.  of  the  white  paint  sent  on  per  rail  to  IMaid- 
stone  'We.st.  The.y  have  used  the  Lubrose  paint  for  outside  work 
and  are  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  of  fine  appearance  and  sets 
hard.”  Me.ssrs.  D.  Stewart  and  Son,  “Fern  Down”  Nurseries, 
Wimhorne,  Dorset,  sa.y  :  “A  second  coat  of  white  for  outside 
greenhouse  woodwork  proves  tp  be  quite  satisfactorv,  and  a 
tlecided  improvement  on  the  usual  horticultural  paint  used.'’ 

Lubrose  is  said  to  be  imperishable — that  is,  it  does  not  con¬ 
tain  those,  oils  which,  in  ordinar.v  paints,  cause  their  destruction 
by  the  oxidising  effect  of  the  air;  nor  does  it  bli.ster.  As  a  paint 
for  us;e  on  ironwork,  gasometers,  or  conservatories,  it  i.s  of  the 
"Cit,  and  for  places  in  contiguity  to  the  sea  its  resistive  power 
is  especiall.y  marked.  Ordinary  paints  exposed  to  sea-air.  in  time 
become  powdery  and  crumlde  away,  as  the  result  of  the  oxidisa¬ 
tion.  The  cost  of  this  new  patented  paint  is  dearer,  bulk  for 
bulk,  than  the  oil  paints  hitherto  in  general  use,  but  whereas 
four  coats  (with  an  extra  tempering  one)  are  necessary  with  the 
paints  of  thinner  consistenc.v,  two  coats  of  this  article  give  a 
thick,  “sweet”  and  .smooth  skin,  which  does  not  crack,  blister, 
or  flake  off,  and  vhich  .stands  both  heat  and  damp  indefinitel.y. 
No  priming  is  required  ;  the  paint  (which  is  prepared  in  a  number 
of  colours)  is  very  economical  in  airplieation,  and  the  appearance 
is  ecpial  to  the  best  expensive  enamel  paints.  It  is  five  years 
since  this  paint  was  first  prepared,  and  during  that  time  it  has 
become  widel.y  used  on  the  Gontinent,  and  in  British  Colonics. 
The  basis  of  it  is  an  imperishable  rubber-like  body. 


Difficulties  and  Work  in  tlie  Poultry  Yard. 


March  is,  or  ought  to  be,  for  the  average  farmer  s  rvife 
the  busiest  month  in  the  year  ;  that  is,  supposing  she  has  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  poultry  yard.  It  is  the  Alarch 
hatched  chicks  that  make  the  breeding  stock  for  the  next 
season  (for  breeding  read  layiirg).  AVe  may  allow  a  little 
latitude,  and  accept  those  chicks  hatched  in  April.  Some¬ 
times  the  earlier  birds,  if  very  forward,  begin  to  la.y,  and 
then  as  soon  as  the  first  spell  of  sharp  weather  sets  in  they 
retire  incontinently  from  their  duties,  and  need  much  urging 
and  persuasion  to  take  up  with  laying  again.  On  most 
farms  the  fowls  are  rather  a  mixed  lot,  and  there  may  gene¬ 
rally  be  found  now  plenty  of  birds  ready  and  willing  to  sit. 
Of  course,  if  for  a  ferv  seasons  the  sitting  element  has  been 
eliminated  in  favour  of  the  purely  egg  laying  variety,  there 
will  be  a  difficulty,  and  this  difficulty  can  only  be  overcome  by 
the  purchase  of  an  incubator,  or  the  loan  of  hens  from  a 
neighbour.  The  incubator  necessitates  a  foster  mother,  and 
both  require  a  good  deal  of  attention,  though  nothing  inordi¬ 
nate.  and  a  fair  amount  of  paraffin  say.  Id.  per  day,  that 
is,  if  bought  wholesale.  Although  we  have  personally  been 
successful  with  the  incubator,  we  still  I'ather  incline  to  the 
hen.  We  think  she  is  able  to  comfort  and  coddle  the  little 
chioks  better  than  any  artificial  heat,  and  we  are  sure  if 
allowed  a  little  range  is  able  to  eater  well  for  them.  She 
educates  them  to  the  due  appreciation  of  worms,  insects,  and 
grubs,  and  takes  them  to  the  sunniest  coiner,  and  to  where 
the  fresh  green  blade  is  attainable. 

In  passing,  we  might  observe  that  the  cuirent  price  of  a 
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broody  hen  is  2s.  6d.  In  the  event  of  obtaining  a  hen  from 
a  neighbour,  it  is  well  to  try  her  first  for  a  day  or  two  on 
sojne  ordinary  eggs  before  trusting  her  with  a  selected  sit¬ 
ting.  At  this  present  moment  we  have  two  hens  under  trial ; 
one  promises  well,  the  other,  when  looked  at  an  hour  ago, 
was  in  a  restless,  fidgetty  state,  and  we  fear  she  is  quite 
‘'oil  "  her  broodiness.  It  is  always  a  good  point  to  set  two 
the  same  date,  so  that  if  from  any  cause  one  or  neither  has 
a  good  clutch  ”  the  forces  may  be  combined  uirder  one 
mother,  and  the  other  hen  allowed  her  liberty. 

As  to  what  eggs  to  set,  that  opens  up  so  wide  a  subject 
that  we  are  fearful  of  offering  an  opinion.  Leghorns,  both 
white  and  buff,  are  good  layers  ;  Indian  Game  make  fine 
table  birds  ;  Plymouth  Rock  and  Minorca  are  hardy.  Some 
folk  faucy  Ilouclaiis,  aud  it  is  never  much  use  to  argue  for  any 
variety  against  a  niau’s  (or  womauts)  inclination.  At  any  rate 
supposing  the  eggs  have  had  a  journey,  it  is  well  to  keep 
them  a  day  or  two  to  settle  before  putting  them  under  the 
hen. 

All  sellers  of  sitting  hens  aver  that  their  birds  are  healthy 
and  have  unlimited  runs.  Imagination  often  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  “unlimited  run  ”  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  those 
birds  which  have  access  to  green  food  and  are  on  fresh  clean 
ground  produce  the  fertile  egg.  If  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
birds  and  their  suiroundings  the  egg  buyer  would  be  able 
then  to  judge  as  to  what  risks  he  was  running.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  the  seller  to  say  “all  unfertile  eggs  replaced.”  We 
had  a  case  of  that  last  year  where  the  eggs  were  a  total  blank. 
What  vexed  us  most  was  that  the  three  weeks  were  entirely 
lost,  and  the  services  of  one  of  our  best  hens  rendered 
useless. 

Eggs  will  hatch  out  under  nearly  all  circumstances,  but 
the  best  results  are  obtained  from  nests  on  or  near  the 
ground.  A  good,  or,  indeed,  the  best,  nest  is  made  of  a  thick 
grass  sod  (grass  side  downwards),  the  rooty  part  hollowed  out 
to  form  a  nice  receptacle  for  the  eggs.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
remark  that  sitting  hens  are  best  in  a  place  apart^ — i.e..  not 
with  the  rest  of  the  fowls  ;  but  it  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the.se  mothers  can  get  in  and  out  at  will  for  food  and  water. 
Sitting  hens,  if  at  liberty,  prefer  to  feed  in  the  very  early 
morning,  and  they  will  come  back  to  their  eggs  with  more  or 
less  moisture  on  their  feathers.  By  instinct  they  know  that 
the  eggs  are  better  for  a  little  moisture,  and  they  also  know 
that  a  daily  airing  and  turning  are  advisable.  A  dust  bath 
is  as  necessary  to  a  hen  as  her  daily  food,  and  with  this 
luxury,  and  perhaps  a  little  attention  from  her  owner  in  the 
way  of  insect  powder,  on  and  about  her  nest,  she  will  get 
through  her  twenty-one  days’  confinement  pretty  free  from 
all  irritatina  visitors. 

It  is  well  after  a  hen  has  been  sitting  a  few  days  to  test 
the  eggs  to  see  whether  or  not  they  are  fertile.  An  egg  held 
before  the  strong  light  of  a  shaded  lamp  will  reveal  its  con¬ 
tents  at  once.  If  perfectly  clear  it  should  at  once  be  put 
aside,  and  it  will  come  in  afterwards  in  the  shape  of  a  hard 
boiled  food  for  the  young  chicks.  If  the  eggs  from  two  or 
more  hens  prove  to  be  unfertile,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to 
make  up  one  nest  (if  not  too  many)  of  the  good  eggs,  and 
start  the  quietest  and  closest  sitting  hen  with  a  new  lot :  it 
will  only,  after  all,  be  treating  her  as  though  she  were 
engaged  for  the  four  weeks  that  ducks’  eggs  require. 

Chickens  that  need  to  be  helped  out  of  the  shell  never  come 
to  any  good — if  they  have  not  strength  to  start  the  battle 
of  life  they  certainly  have  not  strength  to  maintain  the  very 
unequal  combat.  A  chicken  worth  rearing  will  make  itself 
manifest  by  the  twentieth  day  ;  that  is.  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions  ;  and  once  out  and  about  the  first  difficulty  is  sur¬ 
mounted.  It  is  always  well  to  have  hens  and  broods  in  a 
yard,  field,  orchard,  or  paddock  by  themselves,  where  the 
ground  is  fresh  and  clean  ;  that  is,  from  all  poultry  con¬ 
tamination. 

For  the  first  day  very  little  interference  with  the  hen  is 
best.  The  chicks  need  warmth  rather  than  food,  and  when 
tney  do_  re(niire  food,  their  first  meal  should  be  of  the  dis- 
(Tirded  hard-boiled  egg-,  and  a  little  oatmeal  (dry),  and  some 
(‘hopped  grecju-mcat;  —  little  aud  olten,  and  no  leaviugs. 
Just  scatter  what  they  will  cat  as  you  watch  them,  and  then 
tuey  will  ‘“'ume  with  appetite  for  the  next  meal. 

Peopjle  ciiller  very  much  as  to  what  is  the  best  food. 
Small  rice,  uncotiked,  we  prefer.  Others  like  it  best  cooked 
]jast-e.s.  still  and  dry — but  always  a  bit  of  green  should 
I  e  given.  Paisley  or  Lettuce  is  good.  If  the  birds  are  set 
U'wn  on  _  gl  ass  they  will  soon  be  taught  by  the  old  hen  to 
■'■sample  ’  the  delicate  blades.  Veiy  fine  grit,  sand,  and 
!  .“'‘‘V'  .recorte.  aud  mv't  have.  Drinking  water  must 

'  ■  a"-''h'v:nv  ivne.  an  1  -  \  washed  daily.  dVeter 


fountains  into  which  the  most  mischievous  chick  can  by  no 
means  get  itself  may  be  bought  for  Is.  or  Is.  6d.,  and  amply 
repay  the  outlay.  It  is  wonderful  how  soon  the  mother,  if 
at  liberty,  will  take  her  chickens  off  on  journeys  of  discovery, 
from  which  they  return  with  full  crops.  They  get  and  pick 
up  food  stuffs  which  to  us  are  invisible,  and  still  they  are 
always  ready  for  any  contribution.  They  like  variety,  too. 
and  pay  for  it  by  extra,  healthiness.  House  scraps  of  all 
sorts  (cooked)  should  be  saved  up  from  meal  to  meal,  and 
given  fresh.  It  is  not  waste  that  a  friend  gets.  If  milk 
should  be  plentiful,  we  make,  or  have  made  for  us,  a  big  bowl 
of  curd.  There  is  no  living  thing  which  is  not  better  for 
milk  in  some  shape  or  form. 

Some  varieties  of  fowl  feather  hardly,  or  shall  we  com¬ 
pare  it  to  the  difficult  teething?  In  cases  of  this  sort  they 
must  be  extra  well  fed,  and  kept  comfortably  warm  till  they 
get  fairly  going  again. 

It  is  bad  economy  to  let  chicks,  or,  indeed,  any  young 
stock,  “go  back.”  The  pullets  need  all  superfluous  energy 
for  the  production  of  eggs,  and  the  young  cockerels  must  be 
got  off  as  soon  as  possible  to  make  the  roast  chicken  of 
commerce.  It  is  a  most  provoking  thing  that  so  often  there 
will  be  from  the  best  eggs  a  plethora  of  male  birds  just  when 
the  pullets  were  most  desired.  There  is  no  known  means  by 
which  this  matter  of  sex  can  be  determined  by  inspection  of 
the  egg  ;  this  matter  has  to  be  left  to  chance.  We  do  our 
best,  and,  after  all,  a  fat  cockerel,  though  he  may  not  be  wdrat 
we  desired,  is  not  an  unpleasant  addition  to  our  menu. 

We  have  taken  up  so  much  space  about  the  young  stock 
that  there  is  hardly  room  to  say  aught  of  the  laying  fowls. 
Liberty,  water,  green  food,  no  Indian  corn.  Le£  the  corn 
be  sound  and  good.  Don’t  waste  any  ;  but  don’t  stint.  Lime 
is  needed  for  shell,  and  grit  for  masticators.  If  the  range  is 
wide  enough  we  should  almost  advise  that  the  meal  of  soft 
food  be  put  aside  just  for  the  present  ;  that  is,  if  the  weather 
does  not  turn  bitterly  cold,  as  it  did  last  Easter,  when  vege¬ 
tation  and  insect  life  both  got  such  a  check.  As  the  days 
lengthen  the  fowls  should  be  let  out  early.  Remember  the 
worm  retires  betimes,  and  it  is  a  pity  for  the  fowls  to  miss 
him.  Clean  hen  houses,  clean  nest  boxes,  no  overcrowding, 
are  as  essential  as  good  food  and  water. 

Now,  all  these  things  have  been  said  time  and  time  again. 
There  are  always  amongst  us  young  beginners,  and  it  is  no 
use  to  deny  the  fact  that  even  the  old  practitioners  faint  and 
are  weary.  There  is  no  royal  road  even  to  poultry  rearing. 
But,  we  may  say,  aud  say  with  truth,  the  pastime  ia 
itself  becomes  so  attractive  that  we  forget  the  drudgery. 

Woli  on  tlie  Home  Farm. 

We  have  had  three  sharp  fro.sts  during  the  week,  and  fairly 
fine  weather.  The  land  was  drying  nicely,  and  horse  work  was 
again  possible,  but  we  had  a  deluge,  and  we  are  in  as  bad  a  plight 
as  ever.  It  will  take  another  week  to  put  things  right  again. 

W  e  are  just  approaching  old  Lady  Day,  and  we  have  not  heard 
of  one  instance  of  oat  or  barley  sowing.  Surely  this  must  be  a 
record  as  regards  delay  of  spring  work.  We  were  able  to  ridge 
out  Potato  land  on  two  days,  and  now  this  work  is  completed  we 
are  ready  for  planting,  and  shall  proceed  to  plant  in  a  couple  of 
days’  time  if  no  more  rain  comes.  Having  manured  the  land  in 
autumn  we  have  not  that  arduous  work  before  us  now,  and  we 
can  get  the  Potatoes  put  in  very  quickly. 

We  also  avoid  the  heavy  carting  whiclf,  with  the  land  so  wet, 
would  make  present  planting  almost  inqiossible  and  very  impolitic. 
We  like  to  plant  between  diy  ridges,  but  with  so  much  work 
staring  us  in  the  face  we  must  go  forward  with  something,  and 
this  planting  is  prcfei’able  to  sowing  corn  or  ploughing  wet  land. 
The  rain  following  the  frosts  has  made  the  turnip  folds  impass¬ 
able,  and  all  the  sheep  have  been  taken  on  to  grass  to  save  them 
from  being  bogged. 

The  lambing  still  proceeds  satisfactorily  ;  a  loss  of  two  per 
cent,  of  ewes  so  far  vill  do  very  well.  Tlie  lambs  are  health.v, 
and  the  ewes  having  a  liberal  allowance  of  cake  are  milking  well. 
Wo  use  a  mixed  corn  and  oil  cake,  v,  Inch  lambs  will  begin  to  eat 
at  a  fortnight  old.  and  it  is  astonishing  what  a  difference  to  their 
growth  this  little  bit  of  help  makes. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  do  not  need  much  assistance  in  the 
form  of  cow’s  milk,  for  cows  are  both  scarce  and  very  dear. 
Dairymen  are  complaining  much  of  the  difficult.y  of  picking  uj) 
useful  cows  at  fair  prices.  Many  cows  and  heifers  must  haw 
proved  barren,  and  been  fed  off,  which  ma^'  have  also  had  some 
influence  in  keeping  down  beef  jjrices. 

Sheep  are  now  being  clipped  for  market,  but  it  has  been  easier 
to  get  them  washed  than  to  get  the  fleeces  drv  for  clipping.  We 
hear  there  is  more  life  in  the  wool  trade.  We  need  a  little  help 
from  that  (luarter,  for  there  arc  many  years  of  low  prices  to  maki’ 
up  for.  There  are  s.everal  cases  cf  severe  influenza  amongst 
hor-P'  ^  re  th  ni  :  no  farm.  Vt'ry  few  foals  Itave  arrivi  tl  yet. 
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PLANTING  SEASON. 


Pauls’  Royal  Nurseries, 


WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

mile?  from  Londcn;  Soutli  Entrance  four  minute.s’' 
Avalk  from  Waltham  Cross  Station;  West  Entrance  three 
'iiiinutei'  walk  from  Theobalds  drove,  both  station.s  on  the 
<ireat  Eastern  Railway. 


Specialities— 

ROSES  in  all  forms,  from  open  frround  and  in  pots,  Gold 
.Medals  in  1903  from  Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal 
Botanic  Societies. 

ERUIT  TREES,  for  the  Orch.ird.  Garden  and  Forcing 
House.  Hogg  Memorial  Medil,  1901. 

HARDY  TREES,  for  Street,  Park,  and  General  Planting- 
.silver  Medal  from  Royal  Agiicullural  Society  of 
England. 

SHRUBS,  both  Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 

CLIMBING  PLANTS,  Hardy  and  Greenhouse. 

RHODODENDRONS.  CAMELLIAS,  and  AZALEAS. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  great  variety. 

SEEDS  and  BULBS,  and  all  Garden  Sundries. 


Price  Lists  on  application.  Inspection  invited.  Upwards 
of  lOOO  Medals,  Prizes,  and  other  Awards  ac  leading 
Exhibitions  during  the  past  42  years. 


Sole  Postal  Address  — 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

(  (irotvers  by  Appoint  me  nt  to  Hi.'!  MajeAy  the  Kiny. ) 


/^CLIBRANS-v 

CHOICE  PLANTS 

For  the  Greenhouse. 

Acacia  pubescens,  a  rare  and  beauti-  each. 
fill  speti  .s  ;  Howers  a  lovely  yellow, 
foliage  highly  ornamental  ’ . .  . .  2/0  to  7  6 

Calla  Elliottiana,  the  lovely  Golden  - 
Calla  ;  foliage  beautifully  spotted 
white  :  strong  plants  to  bloom  . .  7,6  it  10/6 
Clematis  indivisa  and  lobata,  flowers 
creamy  white,  dark  green  glossy 
leave, s  ;  a  grand  cool  house  climber  1  6  to  5/- 
Coleiis  thyrsoideus,  produces  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  spike.s  of  a  lovely  blue  ' 
colour  from  early  in  the  year  until 

well  into  the  s  immer . fd.  it  1  - 

Cupressus  funebris,  one  of  the  love- 
iie.st  of  the  Cypress  for  indoor  deco¬ 
ration  .  ..  ..  1/C  to  3/6 

Dracaena  Doucettii,  one  of  the  love¬ 
liest  of  Dracaenas  ;  foliage  long  and 
tapering  ;  a  charming  combination 
of  green,  gold,  and  cream.  We  hold 
the  finest  stock  in  the  country  of 

this  rare'piant . 7/6  it  21  - 

Hidalgoa  Wercklei,  flowers  brilliant 
scarlet.  24in.  across;  foliagebeaiiti- 
fiilly  cut ;  a  gr.and  climber  ..  ..  1/6  &  2/1 

Kalanchoe  fiammea,  a  new  and  lovely- 
plant  ;  flowers  produced  in  large 
heads  of  .a  lovely  orange-red  colour  1-  it  2/3 
Malmaison  Carnations,  grand  plants, 
showing  bud ;  our  selection  of 
varieties,  IS/-  per  doz,  ;  tend  for 
particulars 

FOR  THE  STOVE. 

Anthiirium  Fletcherianum,  a  grand 
varieuy, belonging  to  theAndreanum 
section  ;  spathe  a  rich  dark  glossy 
crimson,  S^in.  across,  7Jin,  long  ..  6/-  to  31/0 
Urceocharis  Clibrani,  a  wonderful  bi- 
geueric  hybrid;  flowers  intermediate 
between  *  Euchari.s  and  Urceolina  ; 
bio  ims  profusely  ;  invaluable  for 

cutting . 3/6  to  10  0 

For  Complete  List  of  Indoor  Plaiits-Outdoor  Plants, 
see  our  Plant  Catalogue,  gratis  and  post  free. 

ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER. 


GHEALSM«? 


IN&RLD-WIDE  KEROWN-  STI\IKINC  flOVELTIES 
CATALOGUE  POST  FREEJ5^ 

rf. 


\  DVEETISER  desires  COREESPONDENCE 
uV  with  HEAD  GARDENER  interested  in  intensive 
cultivation. — Write  to  “ -J  .  G.  C'.,”  care  of  Dale.  Reynolds 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  td,  Cannon  Street,  London,  R.C. 

EECtOXIAS. — Testimonials,  repeat  orders,  and 
recommendations  prove  our  strain  to  be  the  be-t  up 
to  date  in  existence.  Tubers  and  Plants.  See  the  “  Best 
Catalogue,”  free.  —  B.  R.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  Yeovil 
Nur.-eries,  Yeovil,  Somerse*-. 


T  AXTON’S  NOVELTIES  IN  VEGETABLES 

1 J  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. — New  fully  Illustrated 
Catalogue  Gratis. 

LAXION  BROTHERS.  BEDFORD. 

Begonias  a  speciality. — Large,  erect- 

flowering  Singles,  12  for  2/3  ;  190, 12/-.  Doubles  same 
price  for  cash.  List  free.— J.  WELLS,  Begonia  Nursery, 
Byarsh.  Mailing,  Kent. 


OAK  SHRUB-TUBS  and  WATER-BUTTS; 

IRON  TANKS  and  PUMPS.— Half-tubs  from  1/ 
each;  244  gal.  Vats,  20/- each ;  378  gal.,  26/-.— DAVID 
ROBERTS  &  SON,  Cooperage,  Tottenham,  London. 


Heating  APPARATUS  for  Greenhouses  and 
other  Buildings  Catalogue  free  of  all  kinds  of  Hot 
water  Pipes,  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Boilers,  Radiators, 
Cisterns,  Pumps,  Baths,  &c. — JONES  &  ATTI\OOD, 
Stourbridge. 


/f  ARDEN  NETTINGS,  SHADINGS, 

V  J  Tiffany,  Scrims.-RIGBY,  WAINWRIGIIT  &  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Neptune  Works,  Manchester.  Samples  on 
application. 

j)ENTLEWS  VINE  BORDER  COMPOUND. 

J  y  For  making  new  and  renovating  old  borders.  Used 
by  most  leading  growers,  and  pronounced  unequalled. 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Works,  Barrow-on- 
Humber. 


)URE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  prei)ared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Rortieuliure:  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.  ' 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST.  Ltd.,  leeds. 


Jflttitihil  of  larticirltufc. 


THURSDAY  MARCH  SL,  1004. 


The  Dahlia  Analysis. 


HIS  series  of  Dahlia  analyses 
attains  its  majority  this  year, 
the  first  issue  having  appeared 
in  the  ‘•'Journal  of  Horticulture" 
in  1883. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when 
all  interested  in  their  gardens  are 
beginning  to  think  what  seeds  and  plants 
they  shall  grow  during  the  coming  season. 
Let  me  therefore  put  in  a  good  word,  if 
any  be  needed,  for  that  beautiful  early  autumn 
flower  the  Dahlia  ;  for  there  are  tew  flowering 


plants  as  easily  cultivated  which  will  give  as 
much  satisfaction,  and  which  will  afford  such  a 
generous  return  for  any  extra  care  bestowed  upon 
them.  The  great  charm  of  the  Dahlia  is  that  at  the 
very  time  when  most  other  flowers  are  beginning 
to  slacken  in  their  flowering,  this  Autnnm  Queen 
of  the  flower  garden  is  in  the  very  height  of  its 
beauty.  Take  for  instance  two  gardens  at  this 
season,  one  in  which  no  Dahlias  at  all  are  grown, 
and  the  other  in  which  they  are  made  a  leading- 
feature,  and  the  contrast  between  them  will  be 
most  striking.  In  the  one  garden  the  glowing 
display  of  bright  coloured  and  shapely  blooms 
will  almost  make  it  seem  that  its  summer  glory 
has  returned,  whereas  the  other  will  appear  by- 


comparison  tame  and  uninteresting. 

The  number  of  adverse  weather  conditions 
with  which  Dahlias  had  to  contend  against  last 
year  throughout  their  growing  period  have 
seldom  been  eciualled.  The  planting  time  was 
all  that  could  be  wished,  as  the  weather  was  then 
warm  and  dry,  and  the  ground  in  good  .working 
order.  Scarcely,  how-ever, -w-ere  the  young  plants 
in  their  new  quarters  than  there  came  in  the 
middle  of  June  the  heaviest  rains  of  the  year, 
immediately  followed  by  a  series  of  night  frosts, 
which  in  some  places  w-ere  so  severe  that  in  low- 
lying  districts  and  in  the  colder  parts  of  our 
Islands  the  young  plants  w-ere  cut  to  the  ground. 
A  few-  clays  later  there  set  in  a  dry  period  lasting 
nearly  a  month.  This  drought,  coining  as  it  did 
in  the  middle  of  an  exceptionally  wet  summer, 
I  was  very  remarkable.  To  show  its  extent  I  may 


1)  KADERS  are  requested  to  send  iioti-'es  of  Gurdeuiug 
\  Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimatiens  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Aiticles  for 
Publication,  i  fflcially  to  “THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitne  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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state  that  during  the  twenty-six  da3’s  it  lasted  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  gallon  of  rain  fell  on  each  square  .yard  of  surface  in 
iny  garden.  No  sooner  had  this,  the  only  dry  and  genial  period 
of  the  growing  .season,  come  to  an  end,  which  it  did  about  the 
middle  of  Jul.y,  than  a  return  to  the  persistentl.y  cold,  wet,  and 
sunless  weather  which  had  preceded  it  took  place,  and  lasted 
until  the  end  of  August.  Then,  as  if  to  complete  the  tale  of 
disa.sters,  came  in  that  month  a  series  of  violent  gales,  which  in 
exposed  gardens  did  considerable  damage  to  the  plants  then 
coming  into  flower.  Can  it  therefoi’e  be  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  at  the  National  Dahlia  Show,  which  was  held  on  the  1st 
and  2nd  of  September,  the  numher  of  exhibits  should  have  been 
fewer  than  usual  P  The  displa.v  was  not,  however,  quite  as 
limited  as  in  1902,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  short  statement 
which  follows.  In  this  is  given  the  total  number  of  blooms  or 
bunches,  as  the  case  ma.y  be,  set  up  in  competition  at  the  last 
five  exhil)itions  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society'  in  each  of  the 


five  pi’incipal  sections  into 

Ai  hich  Dahlias  are 

noAV 

divided. 

1899 

19C0 

1901 

1902 

1903 

ShoAvg-,  No.  of  blooms  ... 

702 

682 

832 

461 

527 

Fancies  „  .... 

336 

314 

272 

180 

181 

Pompons,  No.  of  bundles 

180 

222 

228 

168 

192 

Cactus,  „  „ 

297 

354 

357 

285 

344 

Cactus,  shoAvn  singly 

216 

798 

672 

522 

660 

Singles,  No.  of  bunches... 

117 

126 

153 

120 

156 

Although  far  beloAv  in 

extent 

AA’hat  an 

exhibition  of 

the 

Society-  may  be  expected  to  be  in  anjAhing  like  an  ordinar.v 
.season,  the  different  sections  were  better  represented  than  at 
the  previous  exhibition,  but  only  in  one  section,  that  of  the 
.single-flowered  varieties,  was  there  any  marked  advance  on  pre¬ 
vious  shows.  In  that  section  the  blooms  were,  I  am  pleased 
to  say,  more  numerousl.y  .staged  than  in  an.y  other  j^ear  during 
the  pei'iod  over  which  my  records  for  the  singles  extend,  viz., 
since  1889,  or  for  fifteen  j'ears. 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  different  sections 
separatel.v,  I  should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  3’our  readers 
to  a  new  publication  recently  issued  by  the  National  Dahlia 
Societ.y,  entitled  “  The  Official  Catalogue  and  Culture  Guide,” 
to  which  I  am  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  selections 
of  varieties  for  general  cultivation  given  in  this  analysis.  It 
is  certainh"  the  be.st  and  most  reliable  catalogue  of  Dahlias  now 
in  cultivation  that  has  jnt  appeared,  while  the  directions  on 
culture  are  equally  complete  and  trustworthy.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  all  intere,sted  in  the  cultivation  of  Dahlias  to  secure 
a  copv  of  this  little  work.  Avhich  can  be  obtained  of  the  ener¬ 
getic  secretary  of  the  Society,  Mr.  P.  AY.  Tulloch,  Forest  Cot, 
Balcombe,  Sus.sex.  Alembei's  on  joining  the  Society'  receive  a 
copv  free  of  charge,  and  to  non-members  the  price  is  two 
shillings,  post  free. 

Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias. 

The  more  modern  and  more  generali.v  popular  Cactus  Dahlias 
have  to  a  gi-eat  extent  put  the  Shows  and  Fancies  into  the 
■shade.  They  are,  however,  .still  largely  grown  and  exhibited, 
and  if  anv  amateur  who  has  not-  done  so  wishes  to  tr.y  his  hand 

FANCY 


as  a  cultivator  and  exhibitor  of  Dahlias,  he  cannot  do  bette'* 
than  turn  his  attention  to  growing  these  perfectly  formed 
flowers  for  exhibition  purposes,  for  there  is  no  other  section 
which  will  put  his  skill  and  judgment  so  completely  to  the  test. 

It  .should  be  explained  that  in  the  accompan.ying  tables  the 
positions  of  the  Shows  and  Fancies  are  dependent  upon  the 
average  number  of  times  each  variety  was  .staged  at  the  last 
eight  exhibitions  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  in  all  instances 
where  their  records  Avill  allow  of  this  being  done.  In  the  case 
of  the  newer  soi’ts,  which  are  few  in  number,  the  average  records 
for  a  necessaril.y  shorter  series  of  j’ears  have  been  utilised. 

Airs.  Gladstone,  although  sent  out  twenty  jmars  ago,  and 
therefore,  with  the  exception  of  AA'illiam  Eawlings  and  James 
Cocker,  the  oldest  variety  among  the  first  twelve  Show  Dahlias 
on  the  list,  .still  maintains  the  po.sition  it  has  now  held  for 
eighteen  years  as  the  premier  flower  in  the  section.  The 
struggle  foi-  first  place  has,  however,  in  recent  ^mars  been  closely 
contested  between  AIi’s.  Gladstone  and  II.  T.  Rawlings,  the 
champion  yellow  variety.  Indeed,  taking  the  last  fonr  exhibi¬ 
tions  alone,  the  records  of  the  latter  come  out  slightly  in  advance 
of  those  of  Airs.  Gladstone.  It  has  now  become  a  neck  and  neck 
race,  in  which  the  variety  having  the  greatest  staying  power  is 
certain  ultimately  to  win.  Both  rivals  were  last  jmar  unusually 
well  represented,'  and  more  particularly  K.  T.  Rawlings,  which 
was  not  only  more  numerously  shown  than  in  any  previous  year, 

:  but  also  mo're  frequently  .staged  than  any  other  Show  or  Fancy 
Dahlia  in  the  exhibition.  Other  varieties  which  were  la.st  year 
to  be  met  with  in  more  stands  than  usual  Avere  Duchess  of 
York,  Artlnir  RaAvlings,  AIi's.  Langtry,  Shotesham  Hero,  T.  J. 
Saltmansh,  and  Ethel  Britton.  On  the  other  hand,  J.  T.  AA^est, 
Duke  of  Fife,  Alaud  Fellowes,  and  Auctor  Avere  but  poorly 
represented . 

In  the  table  aaIII  be  found  fonr  varieties  Avhich  may  be 
regarded  as  neAv  sorts — those  AA’hich  at  the  time  of  the  la.st 
exhibition  AA’ere  five  or  feAA'er  years  old.  Of  these  Aluriel  Hobbs 
(No.  43),  Avhich  Avas  .sent  out  in  1898,  still  occupies  about  the  same 
position  as  in  the  last  analysis.  David  Johnson,  di.stributed  in 
the  folloAving  year,  has  fallen  seven  places.  Gracchus,  a  1901 
variet.v,  on  its  first  appearance  takes  up  a  place  at  No.  45, 
while  'Merlin,  Avhich  Avas  only  introduced  in  1902,  AA'ill  be  found 
at  No.  38. 

Rev.  J.  B.  AI.  Camm  still  holds  the  premier  position  in  the 
table  of  Fancies  AA’ithout  any  semblance  of  a  ri\'al,  and  at  the 
last  exhibition  Aias,  taking  into  consideration  the  extent  of  the 
‘  different  shoAvs,  staged  oftener  than  in  aiiy  previous  year, 
that  is  to  sa.A',  since  these  records  Avere  first  instituted  twenty- 
one  3’ears  ago.  The  record  of  Airs.  Saunders  is  almost  equally 
marvellous,  as  Ave  have  to  go  back  to  1889  to  find  this  variety 
as  frequentlj-  shoAvn.  Considering  these  are  the  oldest  varieties 
on  the  list,  one  being  thirty  and  the  other  thirty-one  years 
old,  their  performances  must  be  regarded  as  altogether  excep¬ 
tional  in  the  annals  of  the  Dahlia.  AlattheAv  Campbell,  S. 
Alortimer,  T.  AA\  Girdlestone,  -Dandy,  and  Rebecca  Avere  all 
unusuallv  AA’ell  shoAAii.  On  the  other  hand,  Airs.  John  Downio 
and  Buffalo  Bill  Avere  both  scantily  represented. 

The  onl^’  Fancy  Dahlia  in  the  table  AA'hich  is  five  or  fewer 
years  old,  and  has  therefore  any  claim  to  he  called  a  neAV 

DAHLIAS. 
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Name. 

o 

C4-I  ‘rj 

0)  :: 

P  2 

^  -P 

Raiser’s 

or 

Introducer’s 

Name. 

j 

Colour. 

o 

> 

HH 

< 

1 

23-5 

31 

Rev.  J.  B.  AI.  Camm . 

1873 

Keynes  . 

YelloAv  and  red 

2 

17-6 

26 

Airs.  Saunders  . 

1872 

Turner  . 

Y'elloAv  and  AA^hite 

3 

161 

14 

Duchess  of  Albany  . 

1884 

Turner  . 

Orange  and  crimson 

4 

130 

21 

Alatthew  Campbell  . 

1889 

Keynes  . 

Buff  and  crimson 

5 

12-9 

5 

Airs.  John  DoAvnie  . 

1889 

Turner  . 

Orange  and  scarlet 

6 

11-8 

9 

Emin  Pasha  . 

1894 

Keynes  . 

Yellow,  striped  crimson 

7 

10-8 

7 

Goldsmith  . 

1895 

Keynes  . 

YelloAv,  striped  crimson 

8 

101 

7 

Dorothy  . 

1888 

Keynes  . 

FaAvn  and  maroon 

8 

10-1 

17 

S.  Alortimer  . 

1894 

Alortimer . 

Rose,  striped  crimson 

10 

99 

10 

Frank  PearcB  . 

1886 

Rawlings . 

Rose,  striped  crimson 

11 

95 

3 

Buffalo  Bill . 

1890 

Keynes  . 

BiAft’,  striped  vermilion 

11 

9-5 

14 

T.  AA^.  Girdlestone  . 

1890 

Keynes  . 

Lilac  and  maroon 

11 

9-5 

7 

AA^atchman . 

1899 

Keynes  . 

Golden  yellow,  striped  crimson 

14 

9-4 

9 

Peacock  . 

1877 

Turner  . 

Alaroon  and  white 

15 

8-6 

14 

Dandy  . 

1891 

Keynes  . 

Orange,  striped  crimson 

15 

65 

12 

Rebecca  . 

1883  , 

Keynes  . 

Lilac  and  crimson 

17 

6-4 

7 

Prince  Henrv  . 

1887  i 

FelloAA'es . 

Lilac,  striped  piirple 

18  : 

5-4  ' 

7 

Hercules  . 

1877  1 

Keynes  . 

Yellow  and  crimson 

19 

50 

2 

Comte  de  la  Saux  . 

1890 

Keynes  . 

Lilac,  striped  crimsbn 
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variety,  is  Watchman  (Xo.  11).  It  was  first  clistribnted  in  1899, 
and  occupies  a  somewhat  similar  position  to  that  which  it  took 
in  the  analysis  issued  last  year. 

Pompon  Dahlias. 

The.se  miniature  Shows  and  fancies  are  year  hy  year  increas¬ 
ing  in  favour,  and  de.servedly  so.  Indeed,  as  regards  the 
effective  display  they  make  in  the  garden,  and  their  easy  ' 
culture,  they  run  the  singles  very  closely. 

I  append  a  list  of  varieties,  arranged  according  to  their 
average  records  at  the  last  four  exhibitions  of  the  Society  in 
all  cases  where  this  is  practicable.  Those  kinds  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  last  show  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  were 
three  or  fewer  years  old,  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk :  1, 
Bacchus ;  2,  Nerissa ;  3,  Douglas ;  4,  P]mily  Hopper ;  4,  Sunny 
Daybreak ;  4,  Tommy  Keith ;  7,  Ganymede ;  7,  Lilian ;  9,  Dr. 
Jim ;  9,  Phoebe ;  11,  G.  Brinckman  ;  12,  Captain  Boyton  ;  12, 
Whisper ;  14,  Adelaide*  ;  15,  Madeline  ;  15,  Nelly  Broomhead  ; 
17,  Jessica  ;  18,  Buttercup* ;  18,  Darkest  of  All*  ;  20,  Arthur 


West;  20,  Ernest  Harper;  20,  Rosebud;  23,  Hypatia.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  can  , be  recommended  in  their  respective  colours  for 
general  cultivatioji  as  free-flowering  and  reliable  varieties : 
White,  Guiding  Star,;  YcUoiv,  Buttercup  ;  Amhrr,  Daisy;  Orange, 
Phoebe  ;  Bose,  Neri.ssa  ;  Bose-pink,  Thalia  ;  Scarlet,  Douglas  ; 
Crimson,  Arthur  West;  Bose-purple,  Little  Bugler;  2Iaroon, 
Douglas;  Nearly  black.  Darkest  of  All;  Fancy,  Tommy  Keith. 

Cactus  Dahlias. 

This  popular  section  is,  no  doubt,  regarded  by  the  majority 
of  readers  as  the  mo.st  important  of  ail.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
owe  it  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia  and  its  rapid  improve¬ 
ment  that  the  interest  in  Dahlia  culture  has  in  recent  years  been 
greatly  revived  and  stimulated.  In  the  following  table  the 
leading  varieties  will  be  found  arranged  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  they  were  staged  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the 
Society,  and  also  for  comparison  their  records,  v  here  available, 
for  the  two  previous  shows. 


SHOW  DAHLIAS. 


f 

Position  in  Present 
Analysis. 

Average  Number  of  . 
Times  Shown. 

No.  of  Times  Shown 
in  1903  in  True 
Relative  Proportion 
to  the  Average. 

Name. 

Date  of 
Introduction. 

i 

Raiser’s 

or 

Introducer’s 

Name. 

Colour. 

% 

1 

-  29-4 

38 

Mrs.  Gladstone . 

1884 

Hurst  . 

Pale  blush 

2 

27-9 

40 

R.  T.  Rawlings . 

1886 

Rawlings . 

Clear  yellow 

3 

23  7 

35 

John  Walker  . 

1892 

Walker  . 

White 

4 

22-1 

27 

Duchess  of  York  . 

1894 

Keynes  . 

Lemon,  edged  salmon  pink 

5 

20  0 

15 

J.  T.  West . 

1887 

Rawlings . 

Yellow  and  purple 

6 

18-9 

20 

William  Rawlings  . 

1881 

Rawlings . 

Crimson  purple 

7 

18  0 

15 

Colonist  . 

1887 

Keynes  . 

Chocolate  and  fawn 

8 

17-6 

25 

Arthur  Rawlings  . 

1892 

West  . 

Deep  crimson 

9 

17-5 

25 

Mrs.  Langtry  . 

1885 

Keynes  . 

Cream  and  crimson 

10 

16-9 

13 

William  Powell . 

1892 

West  . 

Primrose  yellow 

11 

16-0 

17 

Dr.  Keynes . 

1896 

Keynes  . 

Rich  buff 

12 

15-6 

15 

James  jCoeker  . 

1871 

Keynes  . 

Purf>le 

13 

15-1 

5 

Duke  of  Fife  . 

1890 

Keynes  . 

Rich  cardinal 

14 

14  9 

22 

Shotesham  Hero  . 

1895 

Fellowes . 

White,  tipped  and  shaded  rose 

15 

14-5 

18 

Florence  Tranter 

1896 

Tranter  . 

Blush  white,  edged  rosy  purple 

15 

14-5 

17 

Harry  Keith  . 

1886 

Keynes  . 

Rosy  i^urple 

15 

14'5 

•  8 

Maud  Fellowes . 

1889 

Fellowes . 

Pale  pink,  shaded  purple 

18 

14  4 

12 

Chieftain  . 

1894 

Keynes  . 

Purplish  lilac 

18 

14-4 

12 

Mrs.  W.  Slack  . 

1886 

Keynes  . 

Blush  white  and  purple 

20 

140 

18 

John  Hickling  . 

r  1890 

Keynes  . 

Clear  bright  yellow 

21 

12-6 

8 

Miss  Cannell  . 

1881 

Eckford  . 

Cream  and  crimson 

22 

121 

18 

T.  J.  Saltmash  . 

1885 

Rawlings . 

Yellow  and  chestnut 

23 

11-9 

12 

Henry  Walton  . 

1873 

Keynes  ...  . 

Pale  yellow  and  scarlet 

24 

11-6 

8 

Harrison  Weir  . 

1883 

Rawlings . 

Yellow 

25 

11-2 

2 

Victor  . 

1887 

Keynes  . 

Dark  maroon 

26 

iri 

8 

Goldfinder . 

1881 

Fellowes . 

Yellow  and  red 

27 

10-4 

7 

Prince  of  Denmark  . 

1881 

Fellowes . 

Dark  maroon 

28 

10-2 

13 

Virginale  . 

1893 

Keynes  . 

Blush  white,  edged  pink 

29 

lO'O 

7 

David  Johnson . 

1899 

Humphries  . 

Salmon,  shaded  rose 

29 

lO'O 

7 

Marjorie  . 

1896 

Fellowes . 

Fawn 

31 

9-2 

10 

George  Rawlings  . 

1882 

Rawlings . 

Dark  maroon 

31 

9-2 

7 

Willie  Garratt  . 

1887 

Garratt  . 

Bright  cardinal 

33 

8-6 

8 

Perfection  . 

1889 

Fellowes . 

Orange  buff 

34 

8-5 

5 

Arthur  Ocock  . 

1892 

Rawlings . 

Reddish  orange 

34 

8-5 

7 

Mrs.  D.  Saunders  . 

1888 

Rawlings . 

Pale  ground,  edged  rose 

36 

8-3 

8 

Daniel  Cornish . 

1897 

West . 

Terra  cotta  red 

37 

8-1 

7 

Shirley  Hibberd  . ’ 

1881 

Rawlings . 

Dark  crimson 

38 

8-0 

13 

Ethel  Britton  . 

1880 

Keynes  . 

White  and  purple 

*38 

80 

8 

Merlin . 

1902 

Turner  . 

Orange  scarlet 

38 

80 

3 

W  arrior  . 

1894 

Keynes  . 

Scarlet 

41 

7-9 

3 

Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham . 

1881 

Keynes  . 

Pale  yellow  and  rose 

42 

7-7 

8 

Mr.  Glasscock  . 

1886 

Rawlings . 

Purple 

43 

7-3 

5 

Mabel  Stanton  . 

1896 

Tranter  . 

Deep  yellow 

43 

7-3 

5 

Muriel  Hobbs  .  . 

1898 

Hobbs  . 

Yellow 

*45 

7-0 

7 

Gracchus  . 

1901 

Turner  . 

Orange  buff' 

46 

6.9  i 

8 

Majestic  . 

1890 

Keynes  . 

White,  edged  purple 

47 

6-7  ' 

5 

,  Crimson  King  . 

1887 

Keynes  . 

Deep  crimson  scarlet 

48 

6-4 

0 

Imiierial  . 

1883 

Keynes  . 

Purple  and  lilac 

49 

61 

3 

Diadem  . . . 

1888 

Fellowes . 

Deep  crimson 

50 

60  i 

8 

Earl  of  Ravensworth  . 

1883 

Harkness . 

Lilac 

50 

6-0  : 

2 

Glow-worm . 

1889 

Turner  . 

Bright  orange  scarlet 

50 

6-0  ' 

3 

Mrs.  Morgan  . 

1893 

Fellowes . 

Pale  ground,  tinted  rosy'  purple 

53 

5-4 

2 

1 

1 

Mrs.  Every . 

1896 

1 

Keynes  . 

White,  edged  lilac 

*  New  varieties,  whose  positions  are  dependent  on  their  records  for  the  1903  show  only. 
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1903 

1902  1901 

1  J.  n.  Jackson,  1902  . 

54 

7 

— ■ 

Blackish  maroon 

2  Mrs.  Edward  3Iawley,  1902 

52 

17 

— 

A’ellow 

3  Britannia,  1898 . 

28 

22 

52 

Salmon  pink,  shaded 

3  J.  33b  33' ilkinson,  1901  . . . 

28 

22 

28 

Rosy  crimson  I'apricot 

5  Lord  Roberts,  1901 . 

27 

26 

26 

Ivory  white 

5  Airs.  Carter  Page,  1900  ... 

27 

19 

25 

Rich  crimson 

7  Alpha,  1902  . 

19 

13 

— 

Blush,  striped  purple 

8  Gabriel,  1902  . 

17 

10 

— 

Crimson,  tipped  white 

8  Mrs.  W’instanley,  1902  ... 

17 

10 

— 

Orange  scarlet 

10  Ajax,  1900  . 

16 

14 

11 

Orange 

10  Lyric,  1901 . 

16 

9 

14 

Crimson,  yellow  base 

10  Airs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  1900  . . 

16 

23 

51 

Yellow 

10  Uncle  Tom,  1900  . 

16 

23 

39 

Blackish  maroon 

14  Clara  G.  Stredwick,  1902... 

15 

11 

— 

Salmon,  tinted  yellow 

14  Airs.  De  Luca,  1902  . 

15 

9 

— 

Yellow  and  orange 

14  P.  3V.  Tidloch,  1902 . 

15 

8 

— 

Salmon  red,  tinted  p’rple 

17  Corn\tcopia,  1900  . 

15 

15 

10 

Deep  reddish  salmon 

17  <ialliard,  1901  . 

13 

20 

17 

Deep  red 

17  J.  3Veir  Fife,  1901  . 

13 

14 

11 

Alaroon,  tinted  plum 

17  Vesta,  1901  . 

13 

15 

13 

Pink,  cream  centre 

21  Etna,  1903  . 

12 

— 

• — 

Carmine,  yellow  base 

21  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  1902  ... 

12 

5 

— 

Scarlet,  tipped  white 

23  Countess  of  Lonsdale.  1899 

11 

o 

29 

Salmon,  tinted  carmine 

24  Airs.  J.  P.  Clark,  1902  ... 

10 

6 

— 

Buff,  shaded  peach, 
tippied  white 

25  lanthe,  1903  . 

9 

— 

— 

Buff,  edged  pink 

25  Alabel  Tnlloch,  1903 

9 

— 

-  - 

Rosy  pink 

25  Raymond  Parks,  19C5 

9 

— 

Deep  crimson 

25  Richard  Dean,  1902 . 

9 

5 

-  - 

Vermilion,  tipped  white 

29  Charles  33’oodbridge,  1896 

..  1 

15 

29 

Crimson,  tinted  pux’ple 

29  Floradora,  1901 . 

8 

15 

6 

Wine  crimson 

29  H.  J.  Jones,  1903  . 

8 

— 

-- 

Pale  pink,  ixrimrose 

29  Ida,  1903  . 

8 

-- 

— 

Deep  yellow  [centre 

29  Iinperator,  1901  . 

8 

6 

10 

Ruby  crimson 

29  Up-to-Date,  1900  . 

8 

5 

3 

Carmine 

55  Eva,  1903  .  ... 

7 

— 

-- 

Pure  white 

35  II.  F.  Robertson,  1903  ... 

7 

— 

— 

Deepi  yellow 

35  Alary  Service,  1898  . 

7 

2 

25 

Pinkish  heliotrope 

55  3'isconntess  Sherbrook,  ‘99 

7 

12 

19 

Terra  cotta,  suffused 
apricot 

59  Aunt  Chloe,  1902  . 

6 

12 

— 

Deep  purplish  black 

59  Ella,  1903  . 

6 

— 

— 

ApricotjSh’d’d  vermilion 

39  Florence,  1902  . 

6 

7 

— 

Yellowish  orange 

39  Mrs.  Seagrave,  1905 

6 

■ — 

Purplish  rose,  deeper 

39  Phineas,  1903  . 

6 

— 

— 

Crimson  scarlet  [ground 

39  Rosine,  1900  . 

6 

10 

11 

Carmine  pink  'ihelioti  ’pe 

39  Zephyr,  1900  . 

6 

14 

18 

Carmine  pink,  suffused 

46  Bessie  Alitchell,  1900 

5 

5 

•7 

Orange,  shaded  salmon 
and  pink 

46  Columbia,  1902 . 

5 

5 

— 

A'ermilion,  tipped  white 

45  Emperor,  1900  . 

5 

4 

14 

Plum,  with  yellow  l.iase 

46  Miss  AX’inchester,  1902  ... 

5 

— 

— 

Coral  pink 

46  Airs.  A.  F.  Perkins,  1902... 

5 

1 

— 

Yellow',  tipiied  white 

45  Queen  Alexandra,  1904  ... 

5 

— 

Salmon  and  pink 

45  Red  Rover,  1900  . 

5 

4 

5 

Scarlet 

45  Starfish,  1897  . 

5 

11 

9 

Scarlet 

Hy  oxainiiuMfi;  tlu'  ahovt'  tal)!e  in  several  clift'erent  ways  we 
uhtain  some  very  interesting  results.  In  the  tirst  place,  we 
iinO  further  evidence  than  that  brought  forward  in  my  last 
analysis  tliat  the  changers  from  year  to  year  are  becoming 
gradually  less  rai)id  and  bewildering  than  was  the  case  only 
a  few  years  ago.  For  ('xample,  taking  the  leading  twelve 
vai'ieties  on  the  list,  as  many  as  eight  appeared  among  the 
hist  dozen  in  the  same  list  last  year.  The  absentees  are  Coinn- 
copia,  Gayiard,  .J.  'Weir  Fite,  and  Vesta,  all  now,  cnrionsly 
(‘iiongh,  at  No.  17.  Then,  again,  as  showing  the  same  thing. 
Gf  the  older  varieties  (as  age  in  the  Cactus  Dahlia  world  is 
reckoned),  the  following,  viz.,  Charles  'Woodbridge,  at  the  time 
of  the  last  exhibition,  seven  years  old.  Starfish,  then  six  years 
old.  Ifritannia,  five  years  old,  and  Viscountess  Sherbrook  and 
Countess  of  Lonsdale,  four  years  old,  which  appealed  in  last 
year’s  analysis,  again  find  places  in  the  present  one.  Hut  the 
most  remarkable  instance*  of  stability  is  to  be  found  in  Britannia, 
'•nit  out  six  years  ago,  which  occupied  the  fourth  place  last 
year,  and  this  year  the  third  place  in  the  table.  Then,  again, 
Mrs.  {’arter  Page,  three  years  old,  has  risen  from  No.  7  to 
No.  '5,  and  Ajax,  also  a  IhilO  vai'iety,  from  No.  11  to  No.  10. 


The  IflOl  varieties  which  have  improved  their  positions  since 
the  previous  analysis  are  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Lyric,  and  Impera- 
tor,  wliile  of  those  sent  out  in  1902  which  have  also  risen  are 
J.  H.  Jackson,  31  rs.  Edward  3Iawley,  Alpha,  Gabriel,  Mrs. 
AVinstaiiley,  Clara  G.  Stredwick,  3Irs.  De  Lnca,  P.  W.  Tnlloch, 
31  rs.  J.  P!  Clark,  and  Bichard  Dean. 

Placed  according  to  their  colours,  the  Cactus  Dahlias 
included  in  the  table  inay  be  grouped  as  follows:  TF/ii/c.  I>ord 
Roberts,  Eva  ;  YcUoxr,  3li's.  Edward  3Iawley,  31rs.  J.  J.  Crowe, 
Ida,  H.  F.  Robertson;  (haiigc,  Ajax,  Florence,  Bessie  3Iitchell 
rink  and  Zi'e.sr,  3"esta,  3label  Tnlloch,  3[r.  Seagraye,  Rosine, 
Zephj-r.  31iss  3Vinchester ;  Scailrf,  Galliard,  Phineas,  Red 
Rover,  Starfish;  ( '  riiiison ,  J.  3V.  31  ilkinson,  31  rs.  Carter  Page, 
Lyric,  J.  33Vir  Fife,  Etna,  Raymond  Parks,  C.  33"oodbridge, 
Florodora,  Impin  ator,  Fp-to-Date ;  Maroon,  J.  H.  Jackson,. 
Fncle  Tom,  Aunt  Chloe ;  FurpJr,  Emperor  ;  rnr/oK.s'  shades  of 
lied,  Salmon,  Aprieid,  d’c.,  Britannia,  31rs.  33’instanley,  Clara 
G.  Stredwick,  3lrs.  De  Luca,  P.  33h  Tnlloch,  Cornucopia,  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Tionsdale,  lanthe,  H.  J.  Jones,  3lary  Service,  l^isconn- 
tess  Sherbrook,  Ella,  Queen  Alexandra  ;  Faney,  Alpha,  Gabriel, 
3lrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  31  rs.  J.  P.  Clark,  Richard  Dean,  Columbia, 
3Irs.  A.  F.  Perkins. 

To  those  who  wish  to  keep  their  collection  of  Cactir-; 
Dahlias  (piite  u))  to  date,  the  following  list  of  new  varieties 
which  i-eceived  fir.st-class  certificates  from  the  National  Dahlia 
Society  last  year  may  be  of  interest :  Comet,  ifink  ground, 
thickly  striped  and  speckled  crimson;  Dainty,  lemon  yellov , 
shaded  i)ink.  tii)i)ed  gold;  Florence  31.  Stredwick,  inire  Avbite  ; 
George  Gordon,  yellow  base,  shading  to  orange ;  Hereward, 
white,  striped,  and  speckled  crimson  ;  H.  33'.  Sillem,  vermilion- 
red) ;  3Iary  (Pompon-Cactus),  uhite,  florets  edged  brick-red; 
3lrs.  H.  L.  Bronsson,  pale  yellow  ground,  shaded  salmon;  Mrs. 
J.  33'.  33'ilkin.son,  deep  rosy  pink,  with  lighter  centre;  Pearl, 
rich  pink,  with  lighter  tips;  Rainbow,  light  pink;  Siiins,  yellow' 
ground,  thickly  striped  and  speckled  crimson;  Sweet  Nell,  deej) 
pink,  with  paler  centre. 

For  general  cultivation,  the  following  .selection  may  prove 
useful,  as  in  it  I  have  endeavoured  to  insert  only  varieties  of 
good  habit,  which  display  their  flowers  well  above  the  foliage, 
with  little,  if  any,  thinning  of  the  shoots;  TT7ritc,  Spotless 
Queen;  )'r/'/oic,  3irs.  Edward  31awley  and  3Irs.  J.  J.  Crovye ; 
(haneje,  Lnenus  and  Florence;  Searlri,  Spitfire;  ('rimson,  Amos 
Perry,  J.  33  .  33’ilkinson,  and  Floradora  ;  Maroon,  Aunt  Chloe  ; 

I  arioas  other  shades,  Britannia,  3Iary  Sei'vice,  Countess  of 
Lonsdah',  and  31  rs.  3lcKorgf)w. 

Single  Dahlias. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  find  how  much  more  largely  these 
dainty  single-fiowei'ed  Dahlias  are  now  being  staged  than  for¬ 
merly.  In  tact,  last  year,  as  before  stated,  they  were  mor»r 
numerously  shown  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  At  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  consi, sting  in  such  a  large  measure  of  double  flowers,  they 
.serve  to  break  up  and  lighten  the  general  effect,  and  add  to  the 
intei’est  of  the  disjday.  In  the  garden,  w  hen  a  large  numhi  ;■ 
of  plants  are  judiciously  grouped  together,  and  each  plant  i’J 
allowed  ])lenty  of  room  to  develop,  the  effect  is  such  as  few'  who 
have  not  yet  given  single  Dahlias  a  fair  trial  would  believ*' 
possible. 

Ai'ranged  according  to  their  aveiage  lecords  for  the  .^ast 
three  exhibitions,  the  leading  varieties  come  out  as  follows: 
].  3  ictoria  :  2,  Leslie  Seale;  3,  Polly  Eccles ;  4,  Aurora;  4, 
Beauty’s  Eye;  (i.  Tommy;  7,  Columbine:  8,  3Iiss  Roberts';  9, 
Robin  Adair";  10,  Alice  Seale;  11,  Royal  Sovereign;  12, 
Demon  ;  12,^  hormosa  :  12,  Naomi  Tighe  ;  15,  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough  ;  ^15,  The  Bride;  17,  Donna  Casilda  ;  17,  Girlie;  17, 
Snow  dro])"  ;  20,  Ui'ban  3'ouens”  .  4'he  varieties  marked  with  an 
asterisk  are  new  sorts,  those  sent  out  in  1901  or  subsequently. 
There  is  a  new  single  Dahlia  not  placed  which  is  likely  to  take 
U]j  a  ]n'oniinent  position  in  future  lists,  and  that  is  Darkne.ss,  a:s 
it  su))plies  a  long-felt  want  —  a  really  good  maroon  variety. 

The  following  varieties  can  be  recommended  for  gener.'’d 
ibdtivation  as  being  distinct  and  reliable:  TT'/iitr.  The  Biide ; 
Yrlluir,  31  iss  Roberts;  I  'I'imson ,  Formosa;  Mauve,  Beauty’s  Eye  ; 
Maroon ,  Demon  ;  Yarious  other  shades —  Lilae,  crimson,  disc,  Leslie 
hleale ;  Petunia,  i  ijiped  ichite,  Robin  Adair;  tVhite,  maryintil 
\laj]:  eriinson,  3  ictoria  ;  TF/(//c,  flushed  flesh,  margined  yellow, 

■  Hilda;  Pale  rose,  shailed  pale  oratige.  Columbine;  Satiny  fawn, 
irith  red  disc,  Polly  Eccles;  Ma  roon-eiimson ,  tipped  white,  Pea¬ 
cock;  Seaiht  (Hid  yellow.  Tommy. — E.  3L,  Berkhamsted. 

t 

- - 

Dpacoeephalum  speciosum. 

D  racoce])halum  speciosum,  wduch  wo  figure,  is  a  beautiful 
Himalayan  perennial  (border)  plant,  growing  18in  high,  with 
long-stalked,  broadly  heart-shaped,  wrinkled  gi'een  leave's, 
downy  beneath.  It  flowers  in  June,  the  colour  being  lilac  pink 
with  daikei’  coloured  spots  on  the  lip.  The  floweis  are  crowded 
into  dense  sj)ikt's.  of  tin*  length  which  we  depict.  It  is  a  plant 
suitable  tor  herl)aceous  borders  or  rockeries,  and  likes  a  deep, 
sandy  loam,  in  a  waim,  or,  at  all  events,  slneltered  position. 
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The  Culture  of  Pot  Roses/' 

(Concluded  from  page 

Tf  plants  from  tlie  open  ground  are  going  to  be  used  for  bloom 
instead  of  pot-grown  plants  (which  is  generally  the  case  with 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  strong-growing  varieties),  the  plants  should 
be  lifted  as  early  as  possible  in  September,  and  potted  straight 
into  24’s  or  lb’s  into  the  same  compost  as  is  used  for  the 
pot  plants  at  their  final  potting.  The  plants  should  then  be 
plunged  in  ashes  about  thr’eet-fourths  way  up  the  pot  in  an  open 
bed.  and  they  will  make  some  roots  before  the  frosts  become 
severe  and  stop  root  action. 

The  selection  of  varieties  of  Hoses  for  pot  culture  is  a  very 
open  (|uestion,  as  most  growers  have  their  favourites,  and  the 
oi)ject  for  which  the  blooms  are  required  must  be  known  before 
•suitable  varieties  can  be  chosen.  The  following  will  be  found  a 
goofl  selection  of  the  best  and  most  up-to-date  vaiieties  foi- 
general  purposes: — 

Foi!  Buttonholks.  — Catherine  IMermet,  T.  ;  The  Bi-ide,  T.  ; 
"W.  A.  Hichardson,  N.  ;  Queen  IMah,  China  ;  Madame  Hoste,  T.  ; 
ljil)erty.  H.T.  ;  General  Jacqueminot,  H.P.  ;  and  Sunrise,  T. 

PoR  Spray  and  Bouquet  Work.— Madame  Abel  Chatenay, 
H.T.  ;  Ivaiseriu  Augusta  Victoria,  H.T.  ;  Mrs.  Jolni  Laing,  H.P.  ; 
Bridesmaid,  T.  ;  I.,a  France,  H.T.  ;  Xiphetos.  T.  ;  Isabella 
Sprunt.  T.  ;  and  Liberty,  H.T. 

For  Vase  Work  and  Tarle  Decoration.  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  H.P.  ;  Caroline  Testout,  H.T.  ;  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic¬ 
toria,  H.T.  ;  Jfelle  Siebrecht,  H.T.  ;  IMadame  Viger,  H.T.  ;  Mil¬ 
dred  Grant,  H.T.  ;  Papa  Gontier,  T.  ;  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
X'otting,  T.  ;  White  IMaman  Cochet,  T.  ;  and  Sunrise.  T. 

For  Conservatory  and  Hoi^se  Decoration.  — Souvenir  de 
Catherine  Guillot,  T.  ;  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Piince,  'P.  ;  Souvenir 
d’nii  Ami,  T.  ;  Enchantress,  T.  ;  Dorothy  Perkins.  Wich  ;  and 
Crimson  Hamhler,  Mult.  Climb. 

There  is  such  an  unlimited  number  of  varieties  suitable  for 
exhibition  purposes  that  it  is  almost  im])ossible  to  give  a  list  of 
the  best  sorts.  The  plants  should  be  taken  into  the  house  at 
least  a  fortnight  before  they  are  pinned  and  staited  into  growth, 
this  enables  the  soil  to  get  thoroughly  dry.  Full  air  and  no 
heat  should  he  given  to  the  house  during  this  period,  and  after 
the  plants  have  become  thoroughly  dry  they  should  be  pruned. 

If  H.P.’s  and  the  slower  growing  varieties  are  to  be  grown  in 
the  same  hou.se  as  T.’s,  H.T.’s,  and  the  more  excitable  or 
(piicker  growing  varieties,  the  H.P.’s  should  he  pruned  a  fort¬ 
night  to  a  month  (according  to  the  time  of  year)  earlier  than  the 
'Peas,  H.  Teas,  Arc.,  if  they  are  all  required  to  he  in  bloom  at  tlie 
.same  time.  The  subject  of  pruning  is  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with, 
as  one  should  understand  the  habit  and  character  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  variety  to  prune  successfully.  The  pruning  can  he  divided 
into  three  sections,  the  strong,  medium,  and  weak  growing 
varieties. 

The  strong  growing  varieties,  such  as  H.P.’s,  should  have  all 
the  weak  shoots  taken  out  clean,  and  the  .strong  shoots  should  he 
cut  i)ack  to  about  four  eyes,  taking  care  to  leave  a  good,  .sound 
hud  at  the  top,  pointing  outwards.  The  medium  growing 
varieties,  viz.,  H.T.’s  should  have  the  weak  shoots  spurred  hack 
to  two  or  three  eyes  from  the  ba.se,  and  the  .strong,  robust 
shoots  should  be  .shortened  back  to  from  three  to  six  buds, 
according  to  theiV  strength  ;  the  stronger  the  shoots,  the  more 
buds  may  be  left.  The  weak  growing  varieties,  as  Teas,  will 
require  very  little  pruning,  except  the  uniipened  tops  of  the 
shoots,  which  may  he  cut  back  to  a  .sound  eye.  If,  however,  a 
strong  shoot  is  thrown,  as  is  the  habit  of  .some  varieties  of  Teas, 
it  should  be  cut  back  from  three  to  six  eyes. 

After  the  pruning  has  been  done,  it  is  time  to  turn  on  the 
heat,  gradually  at  fitst,  and  increasing  it  as  the  plants  break  into 
growth.  Full  air  .should  he  left  on  the  house,  avoiding  draughts, 
until  about  lin  to  2in  of  growth  have  been  made,  then  the  air 
must  be  taken  off  at  nights,  gradually  increa.sing  the  heat  until 
an  average  temperature  of  oodeg  is  reached,  and  this  must  lie 
maintained.  The  Hose  is  e.ssentially  an  air  and  sun  loving  jdant, 
and  if  too  hot  or  too  close  an  atmo.sphere  is  maintained,  the 
Idooms  will  come  small  and  thin,  and  vill  be  indifferent  iu  coloui-, 
150  over-rapid  growth  must  be  avoided. 

When  starting  the  jilants  water  mu.st  he  withheld  from  the 
Toots  for  a  time,  until  they  have  broken  into  growth,  which  is 
li'xcited  by  frequent  syringing  with  clean,  chilled  water;  and 
when  the  growth  has  once  .started  care  mu.st  be  taken  not  to  let 
the  ball  of  .soil  get  thoroughly  dry.  On  the  other  hand,  over- 


*  A  p.aper  read  before  the  Felthani,  Bedfont,  and  Ilanworth  Horticultural 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  K  Nettleron,  Bose  f;rower  to 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  (1002),  Ltd. 


wat(‘ring  is  very  detrimental,  and  is  apt  to  bring  on  black 
mihlew,  so  obviously  the  ([uestion  of  i)roi)er  wati'ring  is  a  vtuy 
im])oitant  one.  Onci'  tlu‘  plants  have  liegun  to  grow  fiaudy, 
they  will  require  very  little  attention  except  watering,  syringing, 
anti  proi)er  manipulation  of  air  and  heat  until  tlu'  buds  begin  to 
appear. 

Al)out  the  time  the  buds  art'  appi'ariug,  tht'  plants  should  be 
looked  over  very  fretpiently,  and  the  points  of  the  shoots 
examinetl  to  .see  that  the  Hose  maggot  (Tortrix  Bergmanniana) 
is  not  in  evidence.  Should  it  be  making  its  appt'aianci'.  tlu' 
terminal  leaves  of  the  shoots  will  be  curled  up  and  a  tine  wt*b 
woven  round  the  leaves.  These  should  t»e  opened,  and  tlu' 
maggot  will  he  found  insith'.  It  is  of  a  i)ah'  gieenish  hut', 
spotted  black,  and  is  easily  passt'd  unob.servetl,  therefort'  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  close  inspt'ction,  and  all  maggots  found 
should  he  picked  off  and  de.stroyed.  This  is  the  most  efft'ctual 
method  of  dealing  with  them.  Should  the  maggots  he  left,  they 
will  hole  a  hole  into  the  heart  of  the  lu'wly-formed  buds,  and 
thus  I'uin  the  flowers. 


Some  varieties  throw  a  single  flower  on  t'ach  stem,  while 
others  throw  up  a  cluster  of  buds.  The  jilants  should  Ix'  goiu' 
over  as  soon  as  the  buds  ai'e  formed,  and  where  two  or  more' 
imds  are  formed  on  one  siioot  they  should  all  he  carefully  jiicked 
off  exce])t  the  largest  or  terminal  bud  ;  for  if  all  the  buds  ar** 
left,  the  result  will  be  a  cluster  of  indifferent  blooms  instead 
of  one  good,  bold  specimen. 

Staking  is  a  subject  which  depends  largely  on  the  taste  of  tlu' 
grower.  vSome  of  the  stronger,  upright  growing  varieties 
require  no  staking  for  greenhouse  work, 
and  look  more  effective  if  left  to 
assume  their  own  naturally  graceful 
habits.  Varieties  producing  large,  j 
heavy  blooms  on  weak  wood,  as  some  ; 
of  the  Teas  do,  should  have  a  separate  ^ 
stake  to  each  bloom.  The  stake  should 
be  left  a  few  inches  longer  than  the 
shoot  when  first  put  in,  and  when  the 
bud  is  reaching  maturity  the  stake 
may  beXcut  off',  so  that  the  top  just 
reaches  the  base  of  the  bud.  A  gooil 
method  of  staking  varieties 
which  carry  their  flowers  uji 
right  is  to  put  a  good  stiff 
stick  in  the  centre  of  the  pot, 
and  each  shoot  can  then  be 
looped  up  to  it  separately ;  but 
staking  can  be  done  in  nearly 
any  shape  or  form  the  grower 
decides  upon.  The 
staking  should  be  done 
at  a  time  immediately 
after  the  buds  have 
set.  This  allows  of  the 
equal  distribution  of 
the  blooms 
around  the 
plant,  thus  at¬ 
taining  a  more 
symmetrical 
effect. 

Climbers  I 
have  not  as  yet 
mentioned,  as 
they  are  not 
cpiite  so  well 
adapted  for  pot- 
work  as  dwarfs. 

They  generally 
demand  more 
room  than  can 
be  afforded  to 
them  under 
glass.  The 


Dracocephaluni  speciosuin. 

(See  pa;;e  275.) 


pruning  is  very 
simple,  the  un¬ 
ripened  tips  of  1  •  .  i 

the  main  shoots  being  cut  off,  and  all  the  laterals  spurred  in  to  two  or 
three  eyes.  In  starting  climbers  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to 
place  the  })lauts  horizontally  on  the  ground  to  start  them. 
This  stoi)S  the  flow  of  all,  or  the  major  part,  of  the  sap  1'“' 
top  of  the  .shoots,  and  causes  breaks  to  form  at  the  base  and  all 
the  way  up  tlie  shoots.  When  about  two  inches  ot  growth  ha.s 
been  made,  the  plants  may  he  set  upright  again,  when  they  can 
lie  trained  up  a  good  stout  stake  to  form  a  iiillar,  or  round  three 
or  four  short  stakes  to  form  a  halloon.  and  are  very  ettective 
in  this  form.  Some  of  the  climbing  polyaiithas  and  \\  ichuraianas 
are  well  adapted  for  house  decoration  when  trained  in  inllar  or 

arch  form.  ,  . 

After  the  plants  are  well  .set  with  bud>,  leeding  will  hi'  toiin 
very  beneficial.  The  plants  should  not  have  any  artiticial 
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manure  or  stimulants  affoi’chul  tliein  until  tho  buds  ai’e  set,  or 
they  null  go  away  into  strong  growth  without  liow’ering.  One  of 
the  best  stimulants  is  a  liquid  manure,  composed  of  a  pailful  of 
‘cwdung,  a  (piait  of  soot,  and  from  25gal  to  30gal  of  water. 
The  dung  and  soot  should  he  put  in  an  old  Potato  sack,  so  as  to 
keep  the  i)ieces  of  straw.  Arc.,  out  of  the  liquid,  and  the  whole 
should  he  well  stirred.  This  mixture  may  he  used  at  the  rate  of 
(•ne  quart  to  a  three-gallon  can  of  clean  water,  and  the  plants 
sliould  i)e  watered  alternately  with  the  liquid  manure  and  clean 
w'ater  until  the  hloonis  have  reached  perfection.  Guano  or 
Clay’s  Fertiliser,  used  at  the  rate  of  one  tahle.spoonful  to  three 
gallons  of  clean  water,  about  three  times  a  week,  null  be  found 
the  best  artihcial  stimulant.  Great  precaution  mu.st  be  taken 
not  to  use  too  much  stimulant,  or  weak,  undeveloped  flowers 
will  be  the  result,  through  the  plant  turning  unhealthy. 

This  treatment  will  be  found  to  cover  the  general  routine  of 
Poses  in  pots,  but,  before  concluding,  there  is  another  class 
of  Pose  not  generally  used  for  pot  work,  and  upon  which  a  few 
remarks  would  not  be  out  of  place,  viz.,  China  or  Bengal  Po.ses 
and  dwarf  polyantha  Poses.  This  class  of  Pose  should  be  grown 
in  pots  more  than  they  are  at  present  because  of  their  adapta¬ 
bility  for  decorative  purposes,  easy  culture,  and  floriferousness. 
One  year  old  plants  should  be  secured  either  from  the  open 
ground,  or  in  48-sized  pots.  If  already  in  pots,  a  little  top- 
dios'<ing  and  attention  to  the  clocks  to  see  the  drainage  is  in 
good  condition  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  shape  of  potting. 
Should  the  plants,  however,  be  from  the  open  ground,  they 
should  be  potted  either  into  48’s  or  32’s  (Ggin  pot),  and  the 
same  treatment  as  described  for  maidens  is  applicable  in  this 
case.  The  plants  will  require  very  little  pruning,  except  that 
the  weak  .shoots  may  be  cut  back  .short  and  the  .stronger  ones 
left  four  to  six  eyes.  Being  very  dwarf,  they  will  .stand  amongst 
the  large)-  pots  and  take  up  very  little  room.  The  same  treat¬ 
ment  throughout  as  before  described,  is  the  best,  except  the 
.staking,  which  is  found  unnecessary.  These  will  afford  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  blooms  throughout  the  whole  season,  and  all  the  atten¬ 
tion  necessary  is  watering,  syringing,  and  the  picking  off  of  the 
dead  blooms.  The  flowers  in  these  clas.ses  range  in  all  shades 
from  white  and  delicate  pink  to  apricot  and  deep  crimson. 

Rose  Show  Fixtures  in  IQOi. 

June  15  (Wednesday). — Yorkt. 

„  27  (Monday). — Isle  of  Wight  (Ryde). 

,.  29  (Wednesday). — Cliiiipenham  and  Farningham. 

„  30  (Thursday). — Canterbury  and  Colchester. 

July  2  (Saturday). — Sutton  (Surrey). 

„  6  (Wednesday). — Temple  Gardens  (N.K.S.),  Croydon,  Ealing, 

Ipswich,  and  Southampton*. 

„  7  (Thursday). — Chipping  Xorton,  Norwich,  and  Walton-on- 

Thames. 

„  8  (Friday). — Brockham. 

„  9  (Saturday). — Warminster  and  Windsor. 

.,  12  (Tuesday). — Wolverhamioton-K 

„  13  (Wednesday). — Formby,  Reading,  Stevenage,  and  Thornton 
Heath. 

,,  14  (Thursday). — Bath,  Eltham,  Helensburgh,  and  AVoodbridge. 

,,  15  (Friday). — Gresford  and  Ulverston. 

,,  19  (Tuesday). — Saltaire  and  Tibshelf. 

,,  21  (Thursday). — Halifax. 

„  27  (Wednesday). — Cardiff*  and  Newcastle -on-Tynef. 

Aug.  13  (Saturday). — Sheffield. 

Sept.  20  (Tuesday). — Royal  Horticultural  Hall,Westminstcr  (N.R.S.) 

*  Shows  lasting  two  days,  f  Shows  lasting  three  days. 

The  above  are  the  only  dates  of  Rose  Shows,  or  of  other  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibitions  where  Roses  form  a  leading  feature,  definitely 
fixed,  that  have  yet  reached  me.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  notice 
of  any  other  Rose  Show  fixtures  for  publication  in  the  next  list, 
which  will  appear  early  in  May. — Edward  Mawlet,  Rosebank, 
Berkhamsted,  Herts. 


Acalypha  hispida  (Sanderiana). 

AMiat  a  charming  suliject  is  tlie  above  from  the  decorator’s 
.point  of  viiuv!  AVell-grown  specimens,  with  a  stem  3ft  or  4ft 
higli,  furnislied  with  its  pretty  “catkins,”  14in  to  18in  in 
length,  are  most  effective  for  room  decoration.  This  (as  witli  all 
other  iffants  for  decoration  in  rooms)  is  more  especially  true 
when  a  position  can  be  obtained  where  the  colouring  of  the 
general  arrangement  is  somewhat  in  harmony  with  the  plant’s 
own  colour.  Its  handsome  leaves  are  perfect  for  the  ample 
display  of  the  “  catkins.”  It  lasts  in  good  condition  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  the  house,  and  being  so  easily  grown,  ranks 
high  as  a  plant  for  the  purim.se.  It  needs  a  good  loamy  com¬ 
post  and  liberal  feeding.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  insects, 
it  being  very  suscejitible,  like  all  the  members  of  the  genus,  to 
<hrips  and  red  spider.  Fortunately,  howevei',  these  are  easily 
kept  at  bay,  for  it  simply  revels  in  a  free  application  of  the 
syringe  during  tlie  growing  period.  — E.  D. 


Cyppipedium  x  Beekmanl. 

This  bold  flowered  hybrid  orchid  Avas  aAvarded  a  first-class 
certificate  Avhen  staged  bj’  Air.  B.  Briggs-Bury,  of  Bank  House, 
Accrington,  at  the  meeting  of  the  RoAml  Horticultural  Society 
on  February  23.  It  is  a  large  floAver  and  a  very  handsome  one. 
C.  villosum  seems  to  liaA'e  been  one  of  the  parents,  but  the  record 
in  this  re.spect  AAas  not  given.  The  pouch  is  broAA'iiish-ied,  the 
petals  the  same,  lined  greenish  yelloAA-,  Avhile  the  dorsal  sepal 
is  pea-green,  spotted  AA'ith  purple. 

Cultupa!  Notes:  Coelogyne  euistata  varieties. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  habit  of  the  several 
varieties  of  Cmlogyne  cristata,  some  of  the  late  flowering 
varieties  especially  getting  very  untidy  by  the  time  the  blos.soms 
are  past.  These  may  be  taken  in  hand  noAv  and  put  in  order. 
There  are  often  old  leaflle.ss  pseudo-bulbs  that  may  be  removed 
entirely,  and  the  younger  leads  laid  in  their  place,  adding  fresh 
compost  Avhen  necessary.  AVhere  they  are  very  thick  on  large 
old  specimens  useful  pieces  may  be  cut  out  and  potted  or 
ba.'keted  separately,  a  healthy  young  stock  being  thereby  main¬ 
tained.  A  third  of  leaf  soil  is  an  excellent  addition  to  the  usual 
compost  for  this  orchid. 

Other  varieties  grow  vei'v  closely  together,  and  the  psendo- 
bulbs  get  so  tightly  Avedged  that  they  cannot  saa’c41  pi'operly.  In 
this  case  it  is  best  to  shake  them  right  out  every  feAA'  seasons, 
AA'hen  the  i-emoval  of  the  older  bulbs  is  easy.  These  also  are  not 
so  susceptible  to  injui-y  as  those  having  the  bulbs  furthei-  apart 
upon  the  rhizome,  but  raoi’e  cai'e  is  needed  not  to  injure  the 
latter,  for  it  is  often  difficult  to  see  Avhei'e  the  rhizome  ends  and 
the  pseudo-imlbs  begin.  After  distuibance  at  the  roots  a  little 
extra  Avarmtil,  moisture,  and  .shade  assist  them  to  recuperate, 
and  the  plants  may  at  the  same  time  be  fi-eed  of  insect  pests. 

It  is  oistomai-y  in  some  collections  to  repot  Anguloas  noAV, 
Avhile  othei'  gi-oAvei'S  pi-efei-  to  leave  them  until  after  the  floAA’ers 
are  past.  \A  hen  they  aie  not  in  bad  condition  at  the  I’oots,  and 
only  slight  dist)irbance  is  nece.ssary,  they  niay  be  attended  to 
noAv,  as  this  aauII  have  no  ill  effect  tipon  their  floAvering ;  but,  in 
the  case  of  plants  that  need  shaking  out,  it  is  better  to  leave 
them  until  the  floAvei's  ai-e  oA^er.  But  in  the  latter  case  no  time 
must  be  lo.st,  and  as  soon  as  the  floAvei'S  begin  to  fade  see  to 
them  at  once.  This  is  on  account  of  the  young  leads  beginning 
to  emit  I'oots  diiectly  the  floAAers  ai-e  over,  and  injury  to  these 
is  almost  unavoidable  Avhen  potting. 

A  compost  consi.sting  of  equal  pai'ts  of  peat,  loam,  chopped 
sphagnum,  moss,  and  leaf  mould  suits  the  roots  of  these  plants; 
also  Chysis,  Catasetums,  Cycnoches,  Lycastes,  and  Mormodes, 
all  of  AAhich  Avill  noAv  oi-  very  shoitly  need  attention.  Thnnias 
are  noAV  I’ooting  fi-eely  in  their  neAv  pots,  and  Avill  need  ample 
supplies  of  water.  An  unshaded  end  in  a  hot  moist  house  is  the 
best  place  for  these  sun-loving  plants  ;  they  never  ffoAver  satis¬ 
factorily  in  shade,  simply  groAving  on  to  an  extraordinary  length 
of  useless  stem.  A  lise  in  temperature  is  necessary  noAv  all 
round,  careful  ventilation  and  Avatchfulness  against  bright 
bursts  of  sunshine. — H.  R.  R. 

Orchid  Sale  at  Wilmslow. 

A  sale  of  orchids  belongi)ig  to  Air.  E.  AsliAvorth,  a  Avell-known 
exhibitor,  of  Harefield  Hall,  \\  ilmsloAV,  took  place  on  Alarch  23. 
Buyers  fi'om  London,  Inverpool,  Alanchester,  and  other  centres 
Avei'e  present.  All-.  AsliAvorth  has  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
valuable  collections  in  the  counti-y,  and  some  sharp  bidding  took 
place  for  the  best  vaiieties.  The  highest  figures  included  340 
guineas  for  an  Odontoglossum  ciispum,  remai-kable  for  its 
colour.  This  Avas  said  to  be  a  recoi-d  price  secured  under  the 
hammer.  Anothei-  plant,  Cattleya  guttata  Piinzi,  a  Avhite  form, 
fetched  200  guineas. 

■ — ^ - - 

The  Chelsea  Cedar. 

Little  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  death  of  one 
of  the  large  Cedars  in  the  Physic  Garden  at  Chelsea,  which, 
having  sui'vived  there  since  it  Avas  planted  in  1683  AA-ith  three 
others,  may  sui-ely  claim  a  pas.sing  Avord  of  regret.  It  appears 
that  the  ti-ee  had  been  dead  for  some  time,  and  although  the 
authoi-ities  Aveie  loth  to  have  it  removed,  the  fact  that  a  dan 
gerous  fungus  Avhich  had  developed  on  it,  Avas  gradually  spread¬ 
ing  to  other  trees,  seemed  to  make  its  removal  impei-ative.  A 
correspondent  has  taken  exception  to  the  destruction  of  Avhat 
he  rightly  tei-ms  “  such  an  imposing  relic  ”  Avithout  a  Avord  of 
notice;  but  Ave  think  the  Committee  of  Alanagement  noAv  con¬ 
trolling  the  Physic  Gai’den  may  be  i-elied  upon  only  to  have 
taken  this  course  Avhen  they  found  it  to  be  inevitable. 
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Book  Notices. 

The  Fruit  Garden.* 

In  the  preliminary  survey  of  the  contents  of  this  hook,  given 
in  last,  week’s  Juuntal,  it  was  stated  that  ]\Ir.  James  Hudson 
had  contributed  an  article  on 

Fruit  Trees  in  Pots. 

He  says:  “In  advocating  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  pots, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  mode  of  treatment  is  intended 
to  supersede  planted  out  trees,  wliether  under  glass  or  in  the 
open  "air.  It  is  rather  an  addition  to  the  older  and  more 
general  sy.stem,  and  liy  its  means  very  early  ci’ops  of  fruit  can 
1)6  more  easily  .secured— such,  for  instance,  as  Figs,  Nectarines, 
Peaches,  Cherries,  and  Plums  ;  the  same  structiu'e  will  pemnit 
of  two  or  even  three  crops  being  produced  within  it  in  twelve 
months.  Again,  under  pot  culture  the  finest  dessert  Plums  are 
much  more  satisfactory.  The  latest  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
if  not  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  in 
the  open  air,  are  of  much 
better  flavour  when  grown 
in  pots  and  ripened  under 
glass.  To  the  connoisseur 
of  dessert  fruits,  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  or  Ribston 
Pippin  Apples,  for  instance, 
from  ^  pot  trees,  are  of 
snperfor  finish  and  the 
finest  flavour.  In  some 
districts  the  culture  of  the 
best  dessert  Cherries  on 
walls  or  as  bushes  is 
practically  a  failure.  If 
grown  in  pots  in  an  abso¬ 
lutely  cold  house,  it  is 
astonishing  what  crops  may 
be  secured.  It  is  often 
said,  and  with  much  truth, 
that  it  takes  years  to  con¬ 
vert  a  Briton  to  anything 
really  novel  and  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  the  culture  of 
fruit  trees  in  pots  is  a  case 
in  point.  If  anyone  requires 
an  object  les.son  in  this 
direction,  a  visit  should  be 
paid  to  nurseries  where  this 
mode  of  fruit  culture  is 
practised.  . 

The  Best  Houses. — The  | 
most  convenient  houses, 
and  also  the  best  for  the 
trees,  are  span-roofed  ones  ; 
these  afford  a  maximum  of 
light  and  the  best  ventila-  \ 
tion.  A  useful  size  is  that 
of  about  18ft  wide,  with  a 
central  walk  (Strawberries 
in  pots  can  be  grown  on 
shelves  above  the  walk). 

This  house  may  be  5ft  high 
at  the  sides,  and  10ft  high 
at  the  apex  of  the  roof. 

For  some  purposes  and 
for  large  trees  it  is  better 
in  many  respects  to  arrange  for  houses  of  greater  width  and  two 
walks — say,  24ft  wide.  Oft  high  at  the  sides,  and  12ft  to  the  roof 
centre.  The  length  can  be  regulated  as  may  be  necessary,  a  very 
convenient  length  being  30ft  for  one  division.  A  large  house 
without  a  division  is  not  advisable  in  private  gardens,  as  a 
different  temperature  in  each  is  often  desiiable. 

In  the  smaller  house  the  pipes  can  be  arranged  at  the  sides, 
whereas  in  the  larger  it  is  better  to  provide  for  at  least  two 
pipes  around  the  central  bed.  No  staging  is  necessary ;  if  some 
trees  need  raising  it  can  be  done  with  inverted  flower  pots.  All 
the  rain  water  possible  should  be  conserved  in  tanks,  the  best 
position  for  which  is  under  the  beds  upon  which  Hie  trees  stand. 
One  .standard  size  of  roof  gla.ss  should  always  be  msed — say,  loin 
by  20in — and  for  the  sides  above  the  ventilators  only  21in 
squares,  and  of  good  quality.  The  top  ventilation  should  be 
by  means  of  rising  lights,  the  side  and  end  ventilation  by  means 
of  wooden  shutters.  These  side  ventilators  should  always  be 
hung  at  the  bottom  rather  than  at  the  top.  This  is  the  method 
adopted  in  niir.series,  and  in  the  Gunnersbury  Gardens,  and  is 
found  to  answer  well ;  it  pi'events  cold  currents  of  air  from  rush¬ 


*  "  The  Fruit  Garden,”  1)7  Geo.  Bunyard,  V.M.H. ,  and  Owen  Thomas,  V.M.H. 
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Garden,  W.C.,  1901.  Price  21s. 


ing  in  during  rough  weather  in  the  spring.  These  houses  need 
not  he  of  elaborate  construction,  nor  ai’e  they  costly.  A  great 
saving  is  effected  in  l)rickwoik,  but  little  being  I’cquired  in  theii' 
construction. 

For  retarding  fruit  so  as  to  extend  the  season,  a  small  north 
hou.se  will  be  found  very  tiseful.  Fnder  the  pot  system  of  cul¬ 
ture  it  is  always  possible  to  keep  the  trees  close  together  until 
after  flowering,  hut  as  soon  as  growth  commences  they  are  best 
placed  wider  apait.  Thus  trees  sufficient  for  two  houses  may  be 
kept  in  one  division  iintil  the  embryo  fruits  are  formed,  thereby 
effecting  an  economy  in  both  space  and  fuel. 

Cultivation-Choice  of  Trees.— The  best  time  to  commenc  ’ 
the  odture  of  fniit  trees  in  pots  is  in  the  autumn;  then  the 
wood  is  well  ripened  and  all  active  growth  has  ceased.  Tree:; 
two  or  three  years  old,  established  in  pots,  are  the  best.  These- 
should  be  bristling  with  spurry  shoots  and  fruit-huds.  To  grow 
fruit  trees  in  the  open  ground  and  sell  them  after  one  year’s 
pot  culture  is  not,  in  the  case  of  Nectarines  or  of  Peaches,  a  safe 
plan  to  adopt.  It  may  answer  for  Plums  or  Cherries,  Pears  oi’ 
Apples,  but  even  then  the  trees  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  those 

which  had  been  in  pots  foi’ 
two  .seasons.  To  attemp: 
to  obtain  fruit  from  tree:; 
lifted  from  the  open 
^  ground  in  the  previoirs 

autumn  is  absurd.  As  a 
rule,  the  size  of  pots  in 
which  the  trees  are  gro.vn- 
by  the  trade  varies  but 
little,  those  of  9,  10,  and 
y  11  inches  diameter  being 

generally  used.  If  early 
forcing  is  contemplated, 
the  trees  .should  be  re¬ 
potted  at  the  beginning  of 
October.  The  later  trees 
ought  to  be  potted  by  the 
end  of  October,  otherwise 
autumnal  rains  will  I'ender 
the  work  inconvenient, 
y  'Watering,  Ac. — After 

ly,  potting,  water  the  plants 

1^  well,  and  occasionally  after¬ 

wards,  according  "to  the 
weather.  Trees 
early  in  October 
somewhat  careful 
ing  if  the  weather 
and  dry.  When 
and  sunny,  use  the  .syringe, 
in  order  to  prevent  the 
wood  from  shrivelling, 
which  ought  not  to  take 
place  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree.  I  have  known  this 
to  occur  and  the  trees  to 
suffer  in  consequence 
during  the  ensuing 
season.  Trees  iiotted  early 
will  still  retain  a  fair  por¬ 
tion  of  foliage,  thus  enforc¬ 
ing  the  need  of  syringing. 
Farly  in  November  trees 
intended  for  forcing  should 
all  be  housed,  not  because 
they  are  tender,  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  soil  becoming  too 
wet.  Even  then,  if  fine  and  dry,  the  syringe  may  still  be  used  ; 
after  forcing  lias  coinineiiced,  little  water  will  be  required  at  the 
roots  until  the  buds  are  swelling.  ^\hat  has  to  be  guarded 
against  is  actual  dryness  at  the  roots.  Trees  not  forced  at  all 
can  be  left  out.side  all  the  winter ;  the  pots  shoiild  be  protected 
fi'om  fro.st,  hovevei',  by  a  covering  of  stable  litter,  the  plants 
.standing  close  together,  and  either  upon  boards  or  bricks,  so 
that  during  heavy  rainfall  the  water  can  pass  away  freely.  Ihey 
will  not  require  any  more  attention  until  the  buds  are  upon  the 
point  of  expanding  in  the  spring  (unless  it  is  to  guard  against 
the  depredations  of  birds).  The  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  aio 
then  placed  in  a  cool  house  for  flowering,  and  aftervaids  moved 
into  other  houses  as  opportunity  occurs.  The  Plums,  Pears,  and 
Apples  with  us  remain  outside  under  a  temporary  shelter,  just 
sufficient  to  keep  off  frost  and  wet.  The  forced  trees  do  not, 
as  stated  above,  need  much  water  for  some  time.  Their  demands 
will,  however,  increase  as  growth  progres.ses.  The  secret  of 
success  lies  in  avoiding  the  two  extremes  of  drought  and  excess 
of  moisture.  When  the  fruits  are  siyelling  quickly  and  wood 
growth  is  active,  the  trees  will  retpiire  careful  attention.  It 
the  weather  is  fine  and  warm,  watering  is  a  matter  of  daily 
importance;  the  trees  will  require  water  frequently  twice  in  the 
day  when  the  fruits  are  almost  fully  grown.  Rain  water  is  pre¬ 
ferable  both  for  watering  and  syringing.” 


potted 
require 
watch- 
is  fine 
warm 
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The  ioref^oiiig  extract  .serv'e->  to  .sliow  tlie  practical  ti'eatnieiit 
ot  tlie  .subjects  dealt  uitli.  Sonu'  interesting  tacts  alxmt  the 
I'hgs  grown  in  the  o])en  air  at  U'orthing,  Sussex,  are  given,  and 
it  is  stated  that  practically  all  the  green  Figs  in  Covent  Garden 
-Market  come  from  Worthing.  The  Melon  furnishes  Mr.  Owen 
'I’homas  with  a  sulrject  which  he  knows  fi'om  end  to  end,  and 
.Mr.  H.  H.  Thomas  fuiiiishes  some  facts  about  the  dates  of 
Howering  in  the  case  of  differrmt  varieties  of  the  Strawbeny 
V  hen  forced. 

Mealy  Bugs  and  Scale  Insects. 

( Coticl  iided  from  paije  l~)7 ) . 

\Vhen  we  look  at  tlie  ([uantity  of  honeydew  emitted  by  many 
of  the  Coccidm  wi'  aie  not  surjrrisetl  that  tlu'  insects  prove  very 
exhaustive  to  young  or  tender  plants.  Again,  this  curious  sub¬ 
stance,  whicli  is  expelled  about  the  end  of  April  and  onwards, 
has  also  a  hurtful  effect  in  checking  respiration  ;  it  is  dischai'ged 
both  night  and  day,  .most  in  tin*  day.  Mr.  Neastead  put  under 
special  ob.servation  100  females  of  Pulvinaria  Vitis,  and  found 
they  expelled  about  eight  diojrs  each  between  (>  a.m.  and  0  p.m. 
It  may  be  pi'esunuxl  they  would  do  the  least  haiin  (out  of  doors) 
during  a  moist  st'ason.  Xumerous  insects  are  attracted  by  this 
sweet  substance,  the  hive  and  other  bees,  wasps  sometimes,  and 
a  variety  of  Hies.  Ants  are  not  so  enthusiastic  aftei'  it  as  they 
are  in  seeking  the  aphis  milk,  but  they  have  been  seen  cairying 
off  CoccidtV  of  various  sizes. 

Some  reduction  is  made  in  the  hosts  of  Coccida^  l)y  the  attacks 
of  theii’  natural  foes,  to  which  they  can  offei'  no  resistance; 
several  birds  fancy  them.  Tin-  tits  are  often  noticed  to  devour 
scale,  and  the  iireprcsssible  spariow  includes  them  in  his  long  list 
of  foods.  Probably  they  attract  a  few  of  the  beetles  that  are 
partial  to  sweets,  i)ut  w(‘  get  most  service  from  tiny  and  active 
flies  of  the  C'halcis  tiibe.  A  good  description  is  given  by  Mr. 
Nh'wstead  of  the  proceedings  ot  a  specimen  he  watched.  He 
says;  “  When  first  seen,  the  parasite  was  lunning  swiftly  from 
place  to  place,  evidently  .seaiching  for  a  suitable  host;  its 
autenme  wei'e  bent  downwards,  and  wei'e  moved  up  and  down 
rapidly  and  alteinately,  tin*  tips  each  time  touching  the  path 
ol  the  insect.  ^lany  Coccids  weie  examined,  and  when  a  suitable 
f)ne  was  found  the  parasite  tuimed  its  head  towards  the  anterior 
('xtremity  of  the  Coccid,  and,  resting  with  all  its  feet  ui)on  the 
liody,  inserted  its  ovipositor  into  the  centre  of  the  thoiax.  It 
tluui  slowly  moved  its  abdomen  up  and  down,  and  apjnii'ently 
laid  its  eggs  in  the  imncture.  The  parasite  then  withdrew  its 
ovipositor,  and,  turning  rouiul  abiuptly,  again  feeding  its  way 
with  the  antenme,  seized  the  lips  of  the  wound  made*,  and 
distinctly  closed  tluun.”  Cewtainiy  a  useful  insect,  to  which  we 
\\'ould  ghully  give  encouragement. 

i5y  careful  reseaich,  Mr.  Xe'wstc'ad  has  di.scoveu'ed  tiu'  males 
ol  several  sj>ecies  which  hail  Ixaui  unknow  n,  and  w  hose  (‘xistence 
was  doulitcd,  though  iudicatixl  by  the  appeaiance  of  eggs.  As 
with  aphis,  the  vivij)arous  form  occurs  without  male  interven¬ 
tion,  hence  its  abundance.  Considering  the  many  species 
importixl,  it  seems  desirable  to  subject  exotic  plants  from  warm 
|•(>gions  to  a  sort  of  (|uarantine. 
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The  March  volume  of  this  pulilication  (price  Is.)  contains 
a.rticles  on  tin'  sul)i('ct.s:  Agiicultural  Correspondents;  Oil¬ 
engines  for  agricultui’al  purposes  ;  weeds  and  their  supi)ression  ; 
bee-keei)ing  for  small  farmers;  minor  ailments  of  poultry; 
imports  of  agricultural  pioduce  in  11)03;  agricnltuial  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  notes;  harvest  and  croi)  reports;  parliamentaiy  puh- 
hcations;  prices  of  live  stock;  piices  of  agricidtui'al  produce. 
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Insecticides, 

(Continued  from  pa^e  2d0.) 

The  insecticide  hellebore  is  the  powdei'ed  rhizome  of  a  plant 
called  white  Hellebore  (Veratrum  allnim  or  viridis),  and  is  a 
vi'getable  poison,  but  much  less  dangerous  than  the  mineral 
rrsenical  poisons,  and  kills  both  by  contact  and  by  being  eati'ii. 
it  acts  as  a  poison  on  in.si'cts.  and  for  tliis  purpose  it  should  be 
usc'd  freshly  ground,  as  it  is  .apt  to  losi'  its  virtue  by  keeping, 
rim  w  bite  In'llehore  powder  may  he  applied  a  sa  dry  powder  by 
uu'ans  (5f  a  dredger  or  l)ellow  ap|iai'atus,  dusting  over  the  huslies 
oi‘  tiees  while  the  foliage  is  damp;  or  in  water,  preferablv  along 
w  ith  size.  111)  of  size  being  dissoivtxl  in  2gal!s  of  hot  w  ater,  and 
to  this  adding  lib  of  lu'llebore  powder. 

t\  hen  the  water  Ix'csmu's  neai  ly  cold,  mix  thoroughly,  and 
add  enough  cold  water  to  make  Kigali, s,  applying  with  a  water- 
put,  .syringe,  or  .sprayer,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  wash  off 


with  clean  water.  M’hite  liellebore  powder  is  chiefly  u.sed  for 
destroying  Goo.seberry  or  Cuiwant  sawfly  larvie  or  caterpillar-, 
and  for  slugwoi  ins  generally. 

Hot  Watek. 

At  a  temperature  of  13t)deg  to  13-')deg  most  insects,  a  term 
commonly  applied  to  all  animal  pests,  from  vermes  (worms), 
mollusca  (slugs),  Crustacea  (woodlice),  myriapoda  (millipedes), 
insecta  (insects),  up  to  arachnida  (mites),  succumb,  whether  in 
the  soil  or  air,  hence  hot  water  is  a  vei’y  old,  simple,  and  effective 
insecticide.  Gardeners  usually  treat  plant  and  fruit  houses  at 
the  dormant  time  of  year  with  hot  water  before  commencing 
cleansing  operations,  as  it  aofti’us  dirt,  better,  destroys  confer- 
vous  growths,  eggs,  larvie,  and  hyhernating  pests,  so  that  the 
good  results  following  are  incalculable,  cleanline.ss  being  a  sure 
road  to  health. 

Outdoors,  Cabbage  caterpillars  yield  to  spriidiling  with  hot 
watei',  so  hot,  indeed,  as  to  be  near  boiling  point  when  placed  in 
the  watering-can,  and  yet  not  too  hot  when  it  reaches  the 
Cabbage  leaves  throngh  a  flue  rose.  The  temireratnre,  however, 
should  not  exceed  13()cU'g  to  13odeg  when  the  water  falls  on  the 
foliage.  Soil  is  effectively  sterilised,  that  is,  fieed  from  con¬ 
tained  insects  and  fungal  germs  by  treatment  with  boiling  hot 
water  weeds  and  weed  seeds  being  also  killed.  The  term 
sterilisation,  however,  is  a  misnomei',  for  the  .soil  is  not  really 
sterili.sed,  but  simply  freed  from  pe.sts,  the  micro-organisms 
known  as  nitrifying  bacteria  not  being  materially  impaired  in 
vitality,  the  soil  remaining  fertile,  which  is  not  always  the  case 
w  hen  steaming  and  charring  is  had  recourse  to  for  the  so-called 
sterilisation.  The  bacteria  are  not  capable  of  resisting  a  tem- 
])erature  of  over  ISOdeg  without  prejudice.  Growers,  therefore, 
mu.st  exercise  judgment  in  the  u.se  of  hot  water,  always  .securing 
safety  of  ])lant  and  soil  fertility. 

Hyuhocyanic  Acid  Gas. 

This  is  generated  with  potassium  cyanide  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  fumes  are  fatal  to  all  animal  life.  Outdoors  the  fumiga¬ 
tion  is  effected  by  placing  over  the  hnslies  or  trees  a  tent  of  some 
closely  woven  material,  snch  as  8oz  duck  or  drilling,  oiled  and 
painti'd  black  if  treatment  is  made  in  daylight.  The  edges  of  the 
tent  an'  held  down  by  a  few  shoA'elfuls  of  earth.  Fused  98  per 
cent,  potassium  cyanide  loz,  sulphuric  acid  1  fluid  ounce,  water 
2  fluid  ounci'S,  are  used  for  generating  the  gas  in  propel’  amount 
for  180  cubic  feet  of  .space  enclosed. 

The  water  and  sulphuric  acid  are  placed  together  in  an  earthen 
vessel  in  tlx'  order  named  (always  pouring  in  the  snlphuric  acid 
slowly  on  the  water,  not  this  on  the  sulphuric  acid),  and  the 
vi'ssel  is  ))laced  iindei'  the  tent.  The  potassium  cyanide  is  then 
droiiped  in,  and  the  operator  quickly  withdraws  from  the  tent 
and  closes  the  opening.  The  thmigation  is  performed  similarly 
undei’  glass,  and  is  best  performed  at  night.  Kriglit  sunlight  is 
liable  to  cause  injuiy  to  the  foliage,  therefore  the  use  of  painted 
black  material  is  imiierative  when  operating  in  the  daytime. 
About  half  an  hour  suffices  to  destroy  the  pests,  when  the  tent 
can  be  removed  to  other  quarters.  Always  exercise  the  greatest 
care  in  applying  this  method  of  treatment,  as  the  gas  is  very 
fatal.  Fxi'KiiiENCE. 

Market  Gapdening  Notes, 

Referring  to  X'arci.ssi,  a  daily  paper  observes;  “In  singles. 
Golden  Spin-  takes  the  lead.  It  has  a  jierfectly  expanded 
trum])et  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  and  is  the  most  fashionable 
l,ent-lily  grown.  Piinceps  is  another  fine  single.  Its  perianth 
is  sulphur  white,  its  trumpet  yellow,  and  the  contrast  formed  by 
the  two  is  most  pleasing,  yet  Golden  Spur  is  worth  bO  per  cent, 
more  than  princeps.  A  .striking  form  of  Lent-lily  is  seen  in  the 
one  named  after  our  great  actor  Henry  Ii’ving.  It  is  plentiful 
this  season,  and  is  being  sold  from  3s.  to  4s.  a  dozen  bunches 
Avholesale.  It  is  worth  more  than  princeps.  Obvallaris,  the 
Tenby  Lent-lily,  is  also  meeting  a  ready  demand.  It  is  the 
cheapest  of  all  the  Rritish  grown  “  Daffs  ”  on  sale  just  now. 
Sir  Watkin,  the  magnificent  incomparabilis,  is  in  its  prime.  This 
“  Daft,”  with  Golden  Spur  and  the  large,  old-fashioned  double 
telamonius,  makes  from  5s.  to  (is.  a  dozen  bunches  fir.st  hand. 
Of  the  latter  enormous  quantities  ai’e  being  sold  daily. 

A  few  gi'eenhouse  Strawberries  from  the  Worthing  district 
made  their  appearance  at  the  Xewcastle  Green  Mai’ket  last 
week.  They  fetched  from  Is.  (id.  to  2s.  (id.  per  ba.sket.  Oranges 
are  fairly  plentiful  just  now,  but  they  have  been  about  Is.  ])er 
box  dearer.  Onions  are  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  box  dearer,  and  Parsley 
has  been  much  dearer  of  late,  and  if  the  weather  does  not 
impiove  it  looks  as  if  it  will  be  vei’y  dear  at  Easter.  Italian 
Cauliflowers  are  l)eginning  to  ariive.  They  are  selling  at  3.s.  9d. 
to  4s.  (id.  ])er  basket  of  18.  Cucumbei’s  reali.se  5s.  to  7s.  per 
dozen.  Spionts  are  nearly  done.  Best  Canadian  Apples  ari' 
selling  at  20s.  to  2(is.  {)er  barrel.  Californian  Xewtowns,  9s.  Gd. 
to  12.S.  (id.  per  box.  Floweis  are  fairly  plentiful,  particularly 
those  which  are  consigned  from  the  Scilly  Isles  and  Lincoln¬ 
shire.  Large  supplies  of  double  Daffodils  ai’e  arriving. 
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Royal  Hoptieultui’al  Society. 

Tlie  next  ineetina;  of  the  committees  will  he  held  on  Tuesday, 
April  o,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  RnckiiH^ham  Gate,  Westminster, 
1-5  p.m.  A  lecture  on  “Villa  Gardens”  will  he  given  by  iNIr. 
H.  P.  C.  M  aide.  At  a  general  meeting  held  on  Tuesday, 
March  22,  fit'ty-six  new  Fellows  were  (dected,  making  a  total  ot 
407  elected  since  the  beginning  ot  the  present  year. 

Weathei->in  the  North. 

The  weather  ot  the  past  tortnight  has  been  varied,  with  a 
predominance  of  dull  days,  an  occasional  wet  night,  and,  during 
the  latter  week,  frosts  of  from  2deg  to  odeg.  Occasionaliy  a 
line  bright  day  occurred,  and  as  there  has  been  but  little  rain, 
outdoor  work  has  been  pushed  forward  both  in  field  and  garden. 
Monday  was  dull  and  rather  cold,  with  occasional  drizzle. — 
H.  D.,  S.  Peithshire. 

Arphenathepum  epianthum  at  Kew. 

This  is  a  pretty  grass,  grown  in  oin  pots  in  the  greenhouse  at 
Ivew,  and  seen  to  splendid  effect  beneath  floriferous  plants  of 
Begonia  Gloire  de. Lorraine.  One  would  not  be  outraging  truth 
to  say  that  the  young  plants  v  ith  their  upright  blades  of  green 
.'tud  white  striped  growths  reseinble  the  Cocksfoot  IDactylis) 
grass  in  its  young,  or  freshly  started  stage.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a 
very  charming  subject,  the  white  and  green  striping  being  A'cry 
clear.  This  plant  seems  to  form  small,  tuberous  growths  on  the 
soil,  these  doubtless  taking  tlie  place  of  a  rhizome. 

Bpitish  Birds. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Pea  rson  sent  some  rough  notes  with  reference  to 
the  articles  on  Briti.sh  birds.  Pressure  of  work  at  the  time  pre¬ 
vented  him  explaining  these*  more  fnhy,  but  in  a  second  note  he 
says:  “If  you  will  refer  to  the  article  again  you  vill  find  that 
your  correspondent  is  evidently  in  error  as  to  the  twite,  as  he 
uses  the  scientific  name  for  it.  The  twite  is  a  mountain  bird, 
generally  found  among  the  Heather,  and  is  probably  unknown 
to  the  bulk  of  your  gardening  readers,  the  bird  intended  in  his 
remarks  being  the  common  or  brown  linnet.  Mhth  legard  to  the 
eggs  of  the  sand  martin,  many  white  eggs  occasionally  show 
faint  spots,  but  the  normal  egg  of  this  species  is  pure  white. — 
Chas.  E.  Pkakson.” 

Ppoposed  Rose  Show  in  Bpistol. 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  recently  appointed  to  hold  a 
Bose  show  in  1905,  in  aid  of  the  Bristol  and  Bath  Auxiliary 
of  the  Gardeners’  Boyal  Benevolent  Institution,  was  held  at 
Messrs.  Gaiaway  and  Co.’s  offices,  White  Ladies’  Road,  iMr. 
W.  A.  Gai'away  in  the  chair.  !Mr.  Geo.  Harris  read  a  list  of 
those  who  had  promised  to  become  guarantors.  i\Ir.  "W.  Ellis 
Groves,  secretary  of  the  Bristol  Chiysanthemum  Society,  and 
.Mr.  Kitley,  of  the  Durdham  Down  Nurseries,  were  appointed 
joint  secretaries.  It  was  resolv(*d  to  affiliate  with  the  Royal 
Horticultural  and  National  Rose  Societies,  and  also  to  issue,  a 
circular  asking  for  vice-])residents,  guarantors,  and  subscribers. 
The  place  in  which  to  hold  the  exhibition  and  the  prepaiation 
of  a  schedule  of  prizes  nx'i’e  postponed  till  the  next  meeting. 

Cassell’s  Populap  Gapdening'. 

Part  I.  of  this  work  is  published  this  Aveek.  The  price  is 
7d.  net  per  part,  and  it  is  hoped  to  complete  the  publication  in 
24  fortnightly  parts.  The  sub-title  on  the  front  page  states  it  to 
be  “  an  illustrated  cultural  guide  for  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners.”  Coloured  plates  are  to  be  included,  and  over  1,000 
illustrations.  Part  I.  contains  a  variety  of  short,  populailj’- 
written  articles  and  notes,  and  the  general  ariangement  follows 
that  adopted  by  weekly  gardening  journals.  First  there  is  a 
section  devoted  to  herbageous  hardy  plants;  then  follow  Roses; 
next  the  vegetable  garden  ;  afterwards  tin*  greenhouse,  con¬ 
servatory,  stove* ;  floA\a*r  garden  and  hnvn,  orchids.  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Ac.,  A’C.  Amateur  gardeners  of  different  tastes  ouglit  to 
find  something  to  their  liking  in  a  book  so  varied.  The  size  is 
the  same  as  Cassell’s  “  Diciionary  of  Gardening.” 


Hanley  Hoi’ticultupal  Fete. 

The  exhibition  and  f(*te  of  the  Hanley  Horticultural  Society 
will  take  jilace  this  year  on  ■July  22  and  23.  We  are  informed 
that  the  e\n*nt  last  year  Avas  a  success  in  every  AAay. 

Felthani  Gardenei’s. 

I  he  Felthain,  Hedfont,  and  HaiiAvorth  Horticultural  iMutual 
ImproA'ement  Society  met  on  M’ednesday,  March  23,  and  Mr. 
Dolfin  gave  a  A'ery  interesting  lecture  on  aa  ild  floAA  ers.  He  also 
shoAA’ed  a  great  numlier  of  coloured  j)lates  of  British  Avild  floAA'ors. 
Tlie  lectui’e  Avas  keenly  appreciated  by  those  present. 

Eschseholtzia  californica. 

Eschscholtzia  californica,  or  Californian  PojApy,  is  AA'idely 
groAvn,  but  it  might  be  more  so  still.  There  is  no  golden-yelloAA^ 
colour  to  ecpial  its,  even  amid  the  hundreds  oi'  summer  floAvers 
in  our  gardens  ;  nom*  more  intense  or  brilliant  under  the  effect 
of  the  sun, shine.  But  though  golden-orange  js  the  colour  of  the 
species,  thei’e  is  a  host  of  garden  foriAis  from  it,  their  flowers 
being  Avhite,  pinkish,  or  pale  yelloAv.  Seeds  may  be  soAA’n  in  the 
month  of  May  in  the  ojAPii  Imrders  on  *;pots  where  the  plants  are 
required  to  bloom. 

liGetui’es  on  Advanced  Botany. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Scott  concluded  his  courst*  of  ten  lectures  on  “  The 
^Morphology  and  Affinities  of  the  non-Filicinean  Families  of 
\  ascular  Ci  yiitogams,  given  at  UniAU'i'sity  College  on  Friday 
last.  The  lecture  aa  os  on  “  The  relation  of  Lycopsida  to  the 
fern-phyllum.  The  position  of  the  OphiogIossaca*a  :  criticism  of 
the  theory  attiibuting  Lycopodineons  affinity  to  this  family. 
Summary  of  the  <*A"idence  acquired  as  to  the  inter-relationship 
ot  the  Lycopsida  and  their  position  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  lectures  harm  been  Avell  attended. 

To  Eneoui’ag’e  Fnuit  Growing'. 

The  East  Sussex  County  Council  has  decided  to  establish  in 
various  parts  of  the  county  experimental  plots  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  fruit  under  the  direction  of  a  horticuitnral  expert.  At 
first  the  plots  AAill  be  a  cjuarter  ol  an  acre  in  extent,  and  Rve, 
Groomsbridge,  Frant.  East  Grinsteail,  Hailsham,  Heathfield, 
and  iMayfield  are  mentioned  as  among  the  villages  AAhere  the 
experiments  AA'ill  be  initiated.  It  is  believed  that  by  judicious 
ti'eatinent  of  the  soil  fruit-groAving  in  Susse.x  can  be  made  a 
flourishing  industry. 

Double  Violets  fr*oni  Compton  Cast’e. 

Writing  from  The  Gardt  ns,  Comiiton  Castle,  North  Cadbury, 
Bath,  Air.  G.  Gregory  says:  “  HereAAith  I  enclo.se  you  a  fcAV 
Violet  blooms.  “  CoolcroAvn  ”  is  the  uaim*  I  had  AA'ith  the  fcAV 
cuttings  I  began  Ai  ith.  J  think  the  floAAers  very  good  consider¬ 
ing  no  sjK’cial  effort  Avas  made  in  tlieir  culture.  I  should  like 
to  knoAA’  your  opinion  of  them  through  the  medium  of  the 
Jouniid.  [Lai'ge  doubh*  floAAeis,  richly  coloured,  and  most 
delightfully  scented.  4'hey  are  (*xceiAtionally  Augorous.  and  the 
plants  eA’idenfly  enjoy  their  inesent  position.--  Ed.] 

Ouanges  and  Pomeloes. 

People  are  being  strongly  uiged  by  the  medical  papers  to  cat 
Orange  fruits.  They  have  i*xcelient  medicinal  qualities,  but  arcA 
inferior  in  tonic  qualities  and  insi)>id  to  those  aa  Iio  have  acquired 
a  taste  for  the  Pomelo,  or  Grape-fruit.  Tin*  lattei'  is,  hoAA'ever,, 
only  slightly  knoA\n  in  this  country,  and  not  all  aaIio  knoAV  the 
fruit  prepaie  it  properly.  It  .should  be  cut  in  half  transAmr.sely, 
the  bitter  membranes  removed,  sugar,  and,  if  desired,  .some 
sherry  added,  cooled  upon  ice,  and  taken  from  the  skin  Avith  a 
.spoon.  It  is  most  delicious  in  the  moining  before  breakfast. 

New  Rose,  Sin  Thomas  .Lipton. 

An  everblooming  i)nre  aa  bite  hybi  id  rugosa  Ro.se.  It  belongs 
to  the  sante  class  as  the  Ncav  Century  Rose.  FIoaacis  aie  veiw 
double,  of  large  size,  and  exceedingly  fragrant.  Blooms  very 
full  in  the  early  summer,  and  continues  to  bloom  all  through 
the  summer  and  autumn.  It  has  hand.some  glo.s.sy  green 
foliage;  is  A’ery  hardy,  and  is  a  (^‘■■iralde  Rose  for  the  gard?n, 
especially  so  for  the  cemetery,  and  ai,'«)  for  planting  AA’ith  shi  ubs 
on  the  laAvn.  'I'he  fine  foliage  alone  gives  the  hush  a  v;'ry 
Jiandsome  appearance.  'Phe  Conard  and  ■Jones  Coinjiany,  West 
Grove,  Pa.,  F.S.A.,  are  offering  it. 
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British  Birds. 


(Continvcd  from  itage  228.) 

Thk  ItKDiiRKAST  OR  RoBix  ( Ervtliaciis  nibecnla)  lia.s  earned 
for  it-self  R;o!(le!i  opinioii.s  hv  its  fearless  conduct  from  all  kinds 
of  men.  I  wonder  if  they  have  experience  of  its  depredatio  ns 
in  a  house  of  ripe  Gi'apes,  of  its  love  of  Cun-ants  and  Chei-ries? 
“Bakes  in  the  wood”  stories  go  a  very  little  way  then  as  -i'- 
gards  its  protection.  Its  food,  however,  consists  princii)ally  ot 
worms,  ground  insects  oi-  their  larvm,  small  slugs,  and  other 
mollusca,  so  that  it  well  deservc's  the  crumbs  so  plenteously 
be.stowed  in  winter  time. 


The  Blce  TixMorsE  (Pams  crernhuis)  is  so  resistive  when 
captured  as  to  have  ac.juired  the  name  of  “  Jlilly  biter.”  It  is 
common  and  well  known  to  subsist  chiefly  upon  insects,  espe¬ 
cially  small  caterpillars  and  grubs,  moths,  aphides,  &:c.  Indeed, 
it  is  veiy  ton  I  of  fat,  bits  ot  meat  being  greedily  eaten  in  winter 
vhen  it  also  feeds  n])on  eggs  and  pupa*  of  insects,  clearing 
Apple  trees  of  mu.ssel  scale  in  some  instances.  For  nine  months 
of  the  year  it  profits  cultivators  bv  destroying  insects,  and  as 
the  brood  is  fed,  fj  om  eight  to  fourteen,  an  enormous  number  of 
cateipillars  and  grubs  is  re{]uir?d  in  rearing  the  young,  the 
parent  birds  having  been  observed  to  feed  the  young  170  times 
in  one  day. 

In  oiH'  instance  only  have  I  noticc-d  the  young  fed  on 
Peas  taken  from  the  pods,  the  nest  being  in  a  wall  near  by.  It 
is  veiy  foiid  of  Sunflower  seed,  which  it  takes  from  the  heads, 
also  qt  d'histle  and  Beech  nuts.  The  gi'eatest  mischief  is  done 
by  this  bird  to  Pears  and  Apples,  it  pecking  holes  in  the  fruit  at 
the  stalk  end,  and  the  injui-cd  fruit  speedily  decays.  Oidy 
protection  by  means  of  wire  gauze  contrivance  can  prevent  such 
injury. 

The  Gi!e.4t  Titmouse  (Pams  majoi-)  is  not  nearly  so  common 
as  the  “  lihie,”  hut  frerpients  gardens,  orchaids,  copses,  and 
woods  in  ta,ir  number,  doing  an  immen.se  amount  of  good  by 
destroying  j)ests,  and  is  not  .so  jirone  to  pock  Pears  and  Aiiples 
as  the  blue  titmouse.  It,  however,  mav  take  a  fanev  to  Peas  in 
the  pod,  and  then  the  cpiantity  a  pair  carry  off  to  feed  their 
young  IS  enormous.  In  the  v  inter  it  'vai'ics  its  feeding  on  eggs 
and  pup;e  ot  insects  with  tit-bits  from  neai-  dwellings,  and  seeds 
of  various  kinds.  It  is  also  fond  of  hive  bees. 


d  HE  Ni-thatch  (Sitta  cassia  or  enropa'a)  livals  the  creeper  and 
woodpeckei-  in  its  activity  In  running  up  and  down  the  trunks 
ol  tre-'s  searching  for  and  feeding  upon  insects,  hence  a  very 
desiiable  and  fearless  biid.  In  due  season  it  takes  to  cracking 
nuts.  It  is  also  tond  of  acorns  and  beechmast. 

The  Bullfixch  (Pyi-rhuia  enropa''a  or  i-ubicilla)  frecpients 
Iiedges,  copses,  and  woods  more  than  pleasure  grounds  and  gai'- 
deiis.  It  builds  in  hedges  and  cojrses,  and  though  some  insects 
mav  be  ap|n-o[)riated  in  breeding  time,  the  food  consists  of  buds 
and  seeds.  In  the  months  of  Pebruary,  March,  and  Aju'il  the 
bullfinches  leave  their  sylvan  retreats,  usually  in  pairs,  in  the 
daytime  tor  feeding  purposes,  attacking  the  flower  buds  of 
■species  ot  Pruiiiis  and  Pvnis,  especially  Siberian  and  other 
C'rab.s,  ami  in  gardens  and  fruit  plantations  plavs  havee  with 
the  blossom  buds  of  Plum  trees,  Gooseberrv,'  and  Currant 
Inisiies,  and  occasionally  those  of  Pears  and  Apples. 

Ill  copses  and  woods  it  fcerls  in  sjn-ingtime  upon  the  buds 
of  tiu'  Blackthorn,  Birdcherry,  Ci'ah,  Hawthorn,  and  some¬ 
times  Inirch  and  Beech.  The  riunaining  nine  months  of  the 
year  it  sulisists  chiefly  n])on  weed  seeds,  such  as  Docks,  Knap¬ 
weed,  thistle.  Arc.,  practically  ivithoiit  offence  to  foresters, 
tanners,  and  gardeners. 

A  jiair  only  of  the.se  birds  do  immense  mischief,  and  I  have 
known  all  the  trees  and  hushes  in  a  large  garden  and  orchard 
rendered  jiractically  tniitless  through  bullfinches  taking  the 

"^I’i  n  Ti’^i  is  readily  caught  in  a  trap  cage  with  a 

call  bird  in  tlie  autumn  and  early  winter,  or  it  may  be 
.secured  'vith  birdlime.  Captured  in  either  of  these  ways,  the 
beaiititul  plumage  of  the  bii'ds  assures  tor  them  a  ready  sale. 
Shooting  the  Ihrds  is  a  bad  pi-actice,  especially  on  the  liushes 
oi  tiees,  as  the  shot  does  serious  injury  to  twigs  and  branches, 
iiotectiiig  the  buds  is  much  preterable.  Fruit  cao'es — wire¬ 
netting- are  very  efficient  for  iireventiiig  birds  taking  the  buds 
in  winter  and  spring,  and  the  fruit  in  sninmer. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  run  lines  of  black  thi-ead  lengthwise 
-and  cross wi.se  of  the  bushes,  forming  large,  irregular  meshes  bv 
winding  tlie  thrtmd  round  the  tips  of  the  branches,  this  .so 
annoying  the  birds  as  to  ward  off  their  attacks.  This  can  be 
done  inth  great  celerity  by  the  “  Garden  AVebber  ”  (Stott  Com- 
pany  Manchester).  A  better  inode  of  .scaring  is  to  paint  .some 
small  blanches,  such  as  peasticks  or  .s'mall  Bamboo  canes,  with 
a  sticky  substance,  such  as  a  composition  formed  of  a  mixture 
ot  two  parts  resin  and  one  part  sweet  oil,  melted  together  bv 
heat  and  .stirred  until  cold;  or,  better,  eipial  jiarts  of  birdlime 
and  linseed  oil  melted  together  hv  heat  and  stirred  until  cold 
the  .sticks,  or  canes,  well  painted,  should  be  placed  obli(,neiv 
rmd  somewhat  iiroiecting  in  tlu'  bushes  or  trees. 


A  bullfinch  or  sparrow  alighting  on  the  smeared  stick  or  cane 
is  so  scared  in  freeing  itself  that  it  will  not  come  near  the  place 
again  for  a  long  time.  Tims  the  biids  are  preserved,  and  the 
birds  live  on  for  good  or  evil.  Better  than  all  is  placing  freshly 
burned  light  lumps  of  lime  in  water,  and  forming  a  thin  white¬ 
wash,  straining  and  applying,  freshly  made,  to  the  bushes  by 
means  of  a  syringe,  coating  them  thoroughly.  The  dressing, 
made  betimes,  preserves  the  buds,  and  also  frees  them  of  lichen 
and  moss,  whilst  the  lime  itself  benefits  the  ground. 

The  Chaffixch  (Fringilla  cmlebe.s)  is  very  fond  of  iilucking 
up  sprouting  seed  or  seedlings  of  Radish,  Turniii,  and  Brassicas 
generally,  also  Lettuce  and  other  plants.  This  is  the  measure 
of  its  depredations.  Its  merits  are  destroying  weed  seeds, 
such  as  Gi'oundsel,  Chickweed,  Plantain,  Arc.,  and  feeding  the 
young  largely  on  small  cateipillars  and  aphides.  To  keep  the 
chaffinch  and  other  birds  from  pulling  up  sprouting  .seeds  and 
seedlings,  the  seed  should  be  moistened  with  water  and  coated 
with  red  lead  before  sowing.  This  I  have  found  an  infallible 
r e  ve  n  t  i  y e .  —  George  Abbey. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Progressive  Business  Houses. 


An  account  of  the  clerical  methods  in  vogue  at  a  large  seed 
emporium  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  readers,  especially  at 
this  tinie  of  the  year  when  everyone  who  has  land  or  a  garden 
to  cultivate  is  busy  sowing  the  .seeds  which  are  later  on  to  pro¬ 
duce  grasses,  vegetables,  and  ffowers  in  abundance,  and  it  is 
with  more  than  ordinary  confidence  that  I  pen  the.se  remarks 
about  Me.ssrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  the  largest  firm  of 
retail  seed  merchants  in  the  world. 


Their  methods  of  invoicing,  filing,  and  posting  are  all 
organised  to  ensure  prompt  di.spatch  and  correctnes.s,  and  the 
system  works  with  lemarkable  smoothness.  The  entrance  to 
the  biisine.ss  house,,  although  a  fine  .structure,  affords  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  work  accomplished  within.  Still,  there  is  a  dignity 
about  it  which  conveys  the  idea  of  something  above  the  average, 
and  the  gold-laced  portei’s  who  keep  watch  by  the  enormous 
case  of  medals,  which  speak  of  quality,  are  prompt  in  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  visitors.  AAlieu  one  comes  to  think  that  the  orders 
alone,  apart  from  the  corre.spondence  of  this  great  firm,  attain 
a  total  of  over  1,‘200  per  day  during  a  period  of  the  busy  season, 
and  that  many  of  the  orders  include  more  than  200  items,  it 
seems  that  .some  subtle  or  magic  power  mu.st  be  at  work  beliind 
the  scenes,  in  addition  to  the  labours  of  the  numerous  invoice 
clerks,  to  accomplish  so  gigantic  a  task.  It  is  true,  they  have 
a  magic  power.  Each  one  works  a  light-running  Tost  type¬ 
writer,  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The 
machines  are  placed  on  a  long  bench  extending  from  one  end 
of  an  immense  office  to  the  other.  No  expen.se  has  been  .spared  to 
make  this  bench  and  its  appurtenances  in  every  w  ay  conducive  to 
comfort,  health,  and  excellent  work.  Height  of  chairs,  cup¬ 
boards  at  the  side  for  storage,  and  drawers  for  apparatus  have 

all  received  their  due  share  of  attention,  and  electric  light _ 

with  a  lamp  to  each  operator— leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  In 
Hie  ledger  office  alone  seats  are  provided  for  twenty-.six  opera- 
tois,  including  correspoiulents,  and  when  the  full  coniiileiii'^nt 
are  pegging  away  at  tiieir  work,  each  with  a  pile  of  orders  to' be 
invoiced,  or  letters  to  be  typed,  the  sight  invariably  arre.sts  the 
attention  of  Afessrs.  Snttons’  numerous  visitors. 


1./  K.  IJ 


rhythmical  sound^  and  the  clerks  who  work  at  the  contio-uous 
desks  say  they  have  become  .so  accustomed  to  it  that  alxsolute'^quiet 
would  not  be  preferable.  The  w-ritten  invoice,  however  neativ 
done  looks  but  a  scrawl  by  the  side  of  the  one  which  is  type- 
wiitten,  and  the  amount  of  work  the.se  little  comiiact  niaiVels 
get  tlirongh  in  a  day  is  simply  astonishing.  The  w-riter  a  year 
or  two  ago  w’orked  a  No.  1  on  this  very  bench,  and  he ‘can 
te.stity  to  the  fact  that  during  the  months  of  .January,  Februarv 
and  Alarch  there  is  no  biisine.ss  house  in  the  South’  of  Fnglanci 
where  inacliines  are  more  continuously  worked  than  in  the 
ledger  office  of  Me.ssrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  at  Reading.  AAhth  the 
exception  of  the  lunch  time,  the  tea  hour,  and  a  few  miniite.s 
toi  casting  the  ca,sh  columns  which  the  machine  has  so  regularlv 
and  truly  made  down  the  page,  the  typewriters  are  in  comstamt 
daili  use  from  about  .January  5  until  nearly  the  end  of  April 
And  even  in  the  .summer  the  tens  of  thomsands  of  envelopes’ 
ciiciilars  and  labels  which  have  to  be  addressed  for  sendimr 
the  various  catalogues  to  the  cii.stomers,  and  which  are  produced 
w  ith  such  ex-actness  on  the  true  platen,  keep  them  going  until 
the  event  of  the  bulb  season  in  September,  wdien  they  .start 
a„ain  until  December  throbbing  away  t^n  “Due  A’an' Tirol” 
luhps  and  other  names  which  .satisfy  tlte  botanist’s  .sense  of 
completion,  e.specially  in  the  Lily  tribe,  where  Liliuni  Thunb-r- 
^lanum  auiantiaciim  multiflorum  rolls  out  fliientlv  and  not  in- 
fr-quentlv._(“  AA  nting  Alachine  News.”)  ‘ 
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Birds  and  Gooseberry  Buds. 


f^ast  year  one  ot  yonr  conespoiulents  recoinnieiulecl  the 
tlireadin.u:  ot  Goosel)eiMy  hnslies  hy  means  ot  Hoyle’s  threader, 
to  kee])  i)irds  tiom  eatiiift  the  hnds,  stating  that  it  \\as  an 
al)solnte  preventive.  Actitig  on  Ids  advice,  1  procured  a  tlireader 
and  .some  cop.s  ot  cotton,  and  threaded  nearly  an  acre  ot  hnslies. 
Witli  me  the  i)lan  has  proved  a  tailnre,  and  so  it  has  in  the 
gardens  ot  two  persons  to  whom  I  lent  my  threader.  I  wove  the 
thread  as  thickly  as  seemed  to  nu'  necessary,  trom  close  to  the 
mound  to  over  the  top  ot  each  hush,  hut  gales  hlew  mnch  of  it 
off.  So  little  did  the  birds  care  tor  the  threads  that  they 
stripped  off  hnds  an  inch  or  two  under  a  strand  ot  thread.  Some 
Imshes  have  had  nearly  all  their  shoots  almost  entirely  stripped, 
so  that  they  have  to  l»e  cut  out.  (pute  sjioiling  the  shape  ot  many 
hushes.  I  did  nothing  to  the  hushes  last  season,  and  this  year, 
in  spite  of  the  threading,  they  have  been  injured  more  than  they 
were  in  1902-3.  They  are  less  injured  in  the  held  than  in  the 
oichard,  because,  I  believe,  they  got  some  of  the  caustic  soda 
and  potash  spray  when  the  Apple  trees  were  sprayed.  But  that 
was  not  till  the  middle  ot  February,  l)y  which  time  much  ot  the 
mischief  had  been  done. 

In  another  held,  containing  eight  aci'es  ot  Cob-nuts  and  Goose¬ 
berries,  both  were  sprayed  in  November  with  a  wash  containing 
(piaiter  peck  ot  freshly  slaked  lime,  one  ]hnt  ot  sulphur,  and  l^lb 
ot  sottsoap  to  3galls  of  water,  as  jecommended  in  M  'right’s 
“  fruit  Grower’s  Guide.”  vol.  1,  page  191.  A  little  of  the  lime  in 
lumps  shoidd  l)e  placed  in  a  pail,  and  sprinkled  with  enough  hot 
water  to  slake  it,  a  little  sulphur  being  then  dusted  over  it,  and 
then  more  lime  added,  and  so  on.  This  dissolves  the  sulphur. 
The  sottsoap  is  dissolved  separately,  and  added  to  the  other 
ingredients.  Then  water  to  jnake  3galls  ot  solution  is  added. 
Ot  course,  tor  eight  acres,  I  multiplied  the  (piantities.  If,  as 
one  of  your  correspondents  stated,  the  caustic  .soda  and  potash 
wash  is  also  effectual,  it  is  much  to  l)e  preferred,  as  lime  is 
t  ronhle.some  to  sprav,  except  Ihrough  a  very  coarse  nozzle.- - 
AV.  E.  B.  ■  ' 

— — ■ 

Potatoes  and  the  Potato  Boom. 

Not  being  a  very  pugnacious  individual.  I  am  usually  content 
to  sit  cn  the  fence  and  listen  to  the  sayings  of  others,  hut  the 
article  under  this  title  in  your  Spring  Number  by  '' Horticultural 
Instructor,”  compels  me  to  get  into  a  fighting  attitude! 

“W’hat  does  it  all  mean?”  asks  your  correspondent,  and  he 
then  endeavours  to  tell  us.  Hailing  as  he  does  from  the  Midlands, 

I  should  imagine  that  he  has  seme  affinity  with  the  lecturer  who 
urged  cottagers  to  get  a  supply  of  Northern  Star  by  combining 
their  cash  and  getting  a  <|uantity.  'I  his  same  lecturer,  by  the 
'\ay,  has  methods  of  his  own,  for  I  recenily  noted  that  he  advised 
another  class  not  to  invest  much  money  in  the  variety  referred  to. 
However,  I  will  pas.s  on  to  "  Horticidtural  Instructor’s”  note, 
and  try  and  discover  what  amount  of  instruction  is  therein.  He 
says  that  if  we  grow  in  a  wet  season  the  varieties  we  hav('  been 
accustomed  to  they  succumb  to  disease,  as  if  new  varieties  of 
Potatoes  were  few  and  far  between.  We  are  told  that  no  mani¬ 
pulation  of  the  markets  will  induce  growers  to  pay  fabulous  sums, 
a!id  this  paragraph  indicates  how  little  •' H.  I.”  knows  of  the 
matter.  Anyone  may  easily  understand  the  cause  of  the  rush, 
and  it  is  £.  s.  d.  A  few  wirepullers  may  easily  start  a  boom, 
ivhich,  when  started,  arouses  the  interest  of  the  lay  Press.  The 
man  in  the  street  then  becomes  interested,  and  noting  this,  the' 
l)ig  grower  scents  profit,  not  by  growing  these  wonderful  Potatoes 
for  ware  nor  for  stock  alone,  but  for  sale  as  seed.  The  figure 
<iucted  for  Ifldorado  has  long  since  been  surpassed,  and  the  only 
guarantee  of  its  merits  are  the  words  of  three  growers,  so  that, 
though  successful  on  their  ground,  it  may  prove  a  failure  on 
others,  as  witness  the  “Star”  in  the  south.  Yet,  southern 
growers  (I  among  them)  paid  the  price,  and  reaped  a  yield  vary¬ 
ing  i)i  (luantity,  but  general  in  (piality.  The  Victoria  x  Hon 
narentage  has  not  resulted  in  a  Potato  enual  to  Fp-to-Date. 
British  Queen,  I'lvergood,  ttc.,  despite  the  fact  that  these  and 
miuiy  others  are  more  closely  i-elated  to  the  old  pair.  In  my 
I  Ijinion,  Northern  Star,  as  far  as  appearance.s  go,  is  a  step 
Towards  the  old  Champion,  and  the  quality  is  no  advance. 

Now  ‘‘H.  I. ’’  calmly  informs  us  that  a  real  disease  resister  is 
worth  a.  high  price,  as  the  stock  can  soon  he  increased,  but  I 
iidiesitatingly  declare  that  there  is  no  leal  disease-resisting 
I’otato.  I  can  jjoint  to  more  than  one  raiser  who.se  seedlings  were 
'■ecase  rcsisters.  and  whose  latest  novelties  are  eriually  -o.  but 


they  will  not  remain  thus.  ‘‘  No  one  expects  them  to.  '  renrarks 
“  H.  I..”  and  from  that  I  take  it  that,  by  the  time  a  novelty  ha.s 
been  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  to  plant  the  whole  country 
(about  50, 0(X)  tons)  it  will  be  done  for,  and  must  be  replaced  by 
somethi)ig  (dse!  I  should  imagine  that  "H.  I.”  is  a  replica,  of 
the  great  Cotton  Sulley,  with  a  desire  to  compel  gardeners  and 
others  to  be  always  paying  high  prices. 

tScveral  instances  of  phenomenal  crops  have  come  under 
“H.  I.’s”  notice,  but  he  does  not  say  whether  they  were  grown 
artificially  or  naturally.  All  good  Potatoes  of  the  past  have 
yielded  very  heavily  in  their  early  stages,  under  ordinary  treat¬ 
ment,  but  because  there  was  no  boom  no  one  thought  to  propagate 
from  cuttings,  and  so  get  ten  times  the  plants  and  crop.  Yet. 
after  all,  what  were  the  greate.st  yields  of  Northern  Star  under 
ordinary  treatment  in  the  field?  Eighteen  tons  per  acre  is  the 
heaviest  I  know  of.  and  that  can  be  said  of  Evergood  and  King 
Edward  VIl.  In  the  garden  trials.  Northern  Star  did  not  out¬ 
shine  King  Fdwarel  at  21  tons  per  acre,  nor  Duchess  of  Cornwall 
at  23  tons,  nor  Warrior  at  25  tons ;  and  how  many  of  your  readers 
have  grown  crops  equal  to  these  amounts  from  the  old  varieties 
when  in  their  prime?  More  than  one  I  venture!  And  when  it 
comes  to  artificial  propagation  many  of  your  old  readers  w  ill  recall 
the  great  crops  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  I  can  find  records  (if 
over  half  a  ton  from  one  pound  of  seed,  but  no  such  crop  has  been 
reported  from  Northern  Star.  Moreover,  we  do  not  want  them, 
for  the  tubers  in  such  yields  are  fit  only  for  cattle,  and  resemble 
nothing  but  coarse  mangolds:  ‘‘busted”  up  wdth  manure  so  that 
no  man  could  relish  the  sight  of  them,  let  alone  eating  them. 

(letting  on  to  other  varieties,  ”  H.  I.”  does  not  display  much 
knowledge.  He  quotes  Discovery  as  a  kidney,  whereas  it  is 
lound,  to  pebble  shaped.  I  wonder  whether  he  knows  what  shape 
Sim  Gray  is.  for  I  observe  he  quotes  it  as  a  lead  off.  Respecting 
this  variety  I  should  imagine  he  has  been  following  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  its  pusdiers.  Nor  does  he  apparently  know  that  it  has 
been  out  several  years  as  Lymn  Gray,  and  can  be  obtained  at  12s. 
per  cwt.  Assuredly  it  has  come  to  a  fine  pass  when  the  bestowal 
of  a  R.H.S.  certificate  enables  a  farmer  to  claim  he  has  the  sole 
stock.  “  H.  I.”  condescends  to  like  King  Edward  VII.  variety 
very  much,  but  does  not  under, stand  why  it  is  frequently  described 
as  a  round.  I  wonder  whether  he  has  King  Edward  VII.  at 
all.  for  he  makes  no  mention  of  its  having  pink  flushes  on  some 
parts  of  its  surface.  As  an  instructor  he  displays  some  weakness 
in  not  knowing  that  his  kidney  King  Edward  VII.  (if  he  ha.s  it  at 
all)  should  never  have  been  so  named,  because  Mr.  W.  Kerr  sent 
out  a  white  round  in  1902  under  that  title,  while  Butters  came  our 
in  1903.  Then  he  gives  Sir  John  Llewelyn  as  a  second  early, 
w  hereas  it  is  a  first  early ;  and  Factor,  although  sent  otit  at*  a 
second  early,  has  extended  its  season,  and  by  my  own  and  Dobbin 
and  Co.’s  showing,  is  a  late  variety.  As  to  May  Queen,  it  is  a 
variety  more  suited  for  fi’ame  work,  or  Guernsey  grower’^,  for 
whom  Sutton  and  Sons  worked  it  up...  As  to  its  being  the  earliest 
is  a  debateable  i>oint.  “H.  I.”  gives  Royal  Kidney  as  not  being 
a  disease  resistor,  but  it  only  comes  a  point  or  two  behind  Ever¬ 
good  in  that  respect,  whilst  it  is  a  good  cooking  variety. 

It  will  be  unwise,  says  ”  H.  I.,”  to  plant  old  sorts  now  that  a 
disease-resisting  strain  has  been  struck;  and,  apparently,  he 
imagines  that  there  are  only  one  or  two  raisers  who  aim  at  .such, 
and  for  their  benefit  we  should  keep  laying  out  exorbitant  .sums 
in  purchasing  their  novelties,  and,  of  course,  as  with  Northern 
Star,  which  is  now  surpassed  b.y  Eldorado,  the  latter  will  in  turn 
be  beaten  by  another  in  a  year  or  two,  for  already  therc'  are 
rumours  of  its  superior  from  the  same  .source.  Until  a  smooth- 
leaved,  smooth-stemmed  variety  is  raised,  there  will  be  no 
immunity  from  disease,  for  the  hairy  nature,  of  the  foliage  give- 
divease  spores  every  opportunity,  whilst  the  grooved  stems,  which 
are  a  provision  by  Nature  to  carry  water  down  to  the  roots  to 
enable  the  plants  to  live  in  their  native  habftat.  also  carry  disease 
germs  to  the  tubers,  and  as  the  Potato  has  now  been  in  cultivation 
some  300  years,  it  appears  that  it  is  impos.sible  to  eliminate  tliese 
characteristics  (  ?). 

Respe.cting  the  plan  of  pulling  up  the  haulm  when  disease 
first  appears,  it  tends  to  show  still  more  how  little  “  H.  I.”  knows 
about  Potatoes.  It  may  be  news  to  him  to  learn  that  over  lOO 
years  ago  it  was  the  custom  of  some  farmers  to  feed  their  catth' 
cn  the  irelds,  until  they  found  that  the  yield  of  tubers  rvas  con¬ 
siderably  le.ssened.  Speaking  of  those  daj'S,  what  would  some  of 
our  farmers  say  were  they  able  to  get  varieties  like  the  Ox  Noble. 
Surinam,  and  Kentish  Seedling,  which  yielded  28  to  47  tons  per 
acre  ;  Potatoes,  by  the  way,  which  were  only  cattle  food,  although 
there  rvas  talk  of  an  offer  of  £1,000  for  a  variety  of  good  quality 
yielding  not  less  than  30  tons  per  acre?  “H.  I.”  apparently  is 
unaware  that  main  crop  varieties  are  more  busily  engaged  i;! 
swelling  their  tubers  when  the  disease  comes  (about  July  and 
August)  than  any  other  period,  and  the  removal  of  the  haulm, 
when  in  full  vigour,  can  only  end  in  a  sudden  check,  more  so  rha)i 
when  disease  runs  its  course. 

Of  course  if  seed  Potatoes  are  the  object  the  check  does  no 
harm  ;  but  certain  it  is  that,  while  a  bit  of  stem  remains,  the 
tubers  continue  to  swell,  and  in  practice  1  venture  to  say  Hat 
(juite  as  many  Potatoes  are  liable  to  disease  after  the  haulm  ;• 
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reniov'ed  as  \^lieu  allowed  to  reiiuain.  Disease  does  not  attack 
Potatoes  solely  by  the  stem,  but  can  penetrate  the  skin  of  the 
tuber  from  the  exterior.  Jensen,  the  Danish  savant,  declared 
that  the  mycelium  is  not  carried  down  the  stem,  althougli  others 
declare  it  imxjossible  for  the  spore  to  live  in  the  soil. — 
T.  K..  Westox. 

- - 

Notes  on  Apples. 

Whether  my  concluding  remarks,  on  page  237,  arejvorthy 
of  the  attention  paid  them  by  “  Provincial  ”  on  page  257  of  the 
Journal,  is  a  matter  which  I  will  leave  to  him  to  decide.  He 
evidently  considers  them  of  great  importance,  as  they  appear  to 
form  the  keynote  of  his  reply.  It  may  be  a  matter  for  regret 
that  he  has'  not  been  able  to  complete  his  projected  series  of 
notes  on  Apples  through  the  interference  of  cruel  time.  ill 
“  Prov'incial  ”  please  accept  my  sympathy  for  the  heartless 
manner  in  which  he  has  been  treated  by  Time’s  rnthless  hand? 
and  in  the  future  I  hope  Pate  will  deal  kindlier  with  him,  so 
that  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  may  not  be  disturbed!  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  he  places  the  varieties  I  mentioned  on  page 
237  very  high  in  his  list  of  culinary  Apples.  This  I  consider 
is  as  it  should  be,  yet  surely  it  is  not  wisdom  when  commencing 
a  series  of  notes  on  Apples  to  make  the  first,  and  apparently 
only,  selection  of  second  and  third  rate  sorts,  which  those  men¬ 
tioned  by  “  Provincial  ”  evidently  are.  Such  a  method  is  mis¬ 
leading  to  those  who  are  nnacciuainted  with  the  better  and 
more  up-to-date  varieties,  yet  this  is  exactly  what  your  corre¬ 
spondent  has  done.  Of  course  we  are  aware  that  it  is  not 
practicable  in  the  limited  space  of  the  Journal  to  mention  and 
describe  all  the  widely-known  and  widely-grown  Apples ;  but 
what  are  recommended  .shoidd,  if  possible,  be  of  the  best,  and 
many  better  varieties  than  those  enumerated  by  “  Provincial  ” 
could  certainly  be  named. — S.  P.,  Wilts. 

—  - 

The  Varied  Action  of  Tree  (Vine)  Roots. 

This  subject,  so  well  discussed  by  “  W.  S.,”  on  j^age  24G,  is 
one  which  has  occupied  a  lai'ge  share  of  my  attention,  and  as  I 
l\appen  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  one  of  the  peisons 
who  took  part  in  the  conti’oversy  in  the  Journal  some  years  ago, 
and  alluded  to  by  your  correspondent,  I  may  be  allowed  to  make 
a  few  furtlier  remarks  on  the  matter.  There  is  still  a  large 
amount  of  mystery  connected  with  the  subject,  and  no  scientific 
experimentalist,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  yet  studied  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Vine  in  this  respect.  Neither  am  I  aware 
that  any  writer  before  myself  mentioned  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
habit  of  this  plant,  when  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  condition,  to 
form  leaves  before  it. commences  to  reproduce  I’oots.  When  it 
was  mentioned  it  was  met  by  stout  denials  in  influential 
quarters.  Once  I  thought  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  the 
liabit  could  not  be  so  general  as  I  had  .stated  it  to  be.  This 
was  in  the  year  1873,  when  our  lamented-  friend,  the  late  Dr. 
Hogsc,  honoured  me  with  a  visit  at  T.ongleat  on  his  way  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  provincial  show  at  Bath.  As  my 
permanent  Vines  had  not  then  come  into  full  bearing,  some  pot 
Vines  were  grown  to  assist  the  supply.  These  Vines  were  of  one 
season’s  growth  only  ;  in  fact,  they  were  placed  in  the  forcing 
house  abotit  nine  or  ten  months  after  the  eyes  had  been  in¬ 
serted.  The  leaves  were  then  fairly  ripened,  but  had  not  all 
fallen.  The  house  was  one  of  a  number  used  for  growing  Melons 
and  Cucumbers,  and  consequenth’  had  bottom  heat  pipes  covered 
ith  rubble.  The  pots  were  plunged  over  these  pipes  in  some 
natural-made  leaf-mould,  such  as  accumulated  in  low  jjlaces 
in  parts  of  the  woods  where  there  was  little  or  no  undergrowth. 

Some  time  after  the  leaves  had  fallen  from  the  Vines,  the 
roots  were  examined  and  found  to  l)e  active.  This  was  a 
tJiizzler  and  threatened  to  upset  all  my  previously  formed  ideas. 
But  afterwards,  when  the.se  Vines  were  coming  into  leaf,  they 
were  examined  again,  and  there  was  not  a  white  rootlet  to  be 
seen.  Hoot  hairs  had  all  disappeared,  and  such  as  remained  of 
the  root  fibrils  had  decreased  in  size,  and  had  a  loose  covering  of 
dead  matter.  Perhaps  someone  nil!  suggest  that  I  had  killed 
the  young  roots  by  bad  treatment.  But  that  this  was  not  the 
case  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  each  Vine  ripened  and  pei'- 
fectly  coloured  four  bunches  of  Gi’apes,  several  of  which  weighed 
over  three  pounds  each,  and  all  of  them  were  good.  The  quality 
of  the  fruit  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  leaf-mould  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  as  full  of  roots  as  the  soil  round  a 
healthy  Box  tree.  Such  leaf-mould  cannot,  I  think,  be  made 
artificially,  and  is  of  immense  value.' 

Well,  then,  the  facts  mentioned  above  tend  to  show  that  the 
roots  of  Vines  are  active  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  thus 
make  up  for  theii’  tardine.ss  in  , starting.  I  cannot  positively  state 
that  this  is  ahvays  the  case,  but  I  i)§rieve  it  is,  and  it  should  be 
a  lesson  for  tho.se  cultivators  who  allow  their  borders  to  get 
rather  dry  while  the  fruit  is  hanging-  on  the  Vines  late  in  the 
season.  Here,  then,  is  a  que.stion  for  the  physiologist.  What 
can  the  plants  do  in  the  way  of  feeding  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen.^  The  root  hairs  mentioned  are  there  for  some  pui-pose, 
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and  it  cannot  be  merely  for  absoi  bing  water,  because  water  is 
imbibed  all  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Vine  in 
immense  (luantities  in  the  .s])ring  befoi'e  root  extension  com¬ 
mences.  I  have  looked  up  the  Dr.’s  nott's  in  the  Journal  of 
July  3,  1873.  in  the  hope  of  finding  mention  made  of  the  pot 
Vines,  but  although  there  is  much  that  is  flattering  to  myself, 
there  is  no  attempt  at  any  details,  and  the  Vines  in  question 
are  not  alluded  to.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  no  notes 
were  taken  excepting  as  to  the  measurement  of  hon.ses. —  W  M. 
Tayloh.  Bath, 

Gadding  and  Gathering. 

Handy  Plants  at  Long-  Ditton. 

liven  thus  early  in  the  .season  there  are  many  beautifid  plants 
in  flower  at  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons’  nunsery,  Long  Ditton. 
Surrey.  A  patch  of  Arabis  albida  nana  compacta  grandiflora  is 
a  gem  upon  the  rockeiy,  as  it  ought  to  be  with  such  a  descriptive 
name.  The  flowers  are  large,  round,  very  white,  and  borne 
)nimerously  in  clusters.  Iris  foetidi.ssima  variegata  fnrni.shes  a 
pretty-foliaged  subject,  while  the  white  Scilla  sibirica,  and  an 
albino  form  of  Chionodoxa  Lnculije  are  each  exceedingly  chaste. 
Aubrietia  Royal  Purple  has  .si)read  over  two  or  three  square 
yards,  and  its  large  showy  flowers  are  specially  effective.  This 
is  (|uite  distinct  from  A.  Hendersoni,  and  seems  to  be  richer. 
A  passing  reference  must  also  be  made  to  Hedera  Helix  minima, 
one  of  the  dwarfest  Ivies  for  use  upon  the  rock  garden.  The 
stems  grow  erect,  and  bear  straight  I'ows  of  very  small  trian¬ 
gular  leaves  on  opposite  .sides.  H.  H.  minima  and  H.  H.  con- 
glomerata  are  two  suitable  species  for  rockeiies. 

Some  of  the  Primroses  are  very  fine,  as  foi-  example  Ro.sy 
Gem  (ro.sy-pni-ple)  and  Cecil  Rhodes  (rosy-crimson),  both  .singles. 
The  smooth,  fleshy-leaved  P.  nivalis  with  beautiful,  pui-e  white, 
sweet-.scented  flowers  is  in  pots  within  frames;  and  the  same 
applies  to  the  dwarf  P.  spectabilis,  with  rosy-purple  blossoms 
hai'dly  rai.sed  above  the  close-set  leaves.  Along  with  these  in 
neighbouring  frames  were  quantities  of  mixed  varieties  of  the 
Japane.se  Pi  imrose — Sieboldi ;  the  small  pots  being  all  plunged 
in  ashes.  Mr.  William  Bail'  has  a  number  of  vaiiously  coloured 
seedlings  from  P.  denticulata,  but  none  of  them  are  good  enough 
to  keep;  yet  he  intends  to  continue  with  this  variety  in  the 
hope  to  “get  fresh  breaks.’’ 

A  cultural  point  of  some  intere.st  Avas  noted  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Alpine  Auriculas,  small  plants  of  which  are  so  very  apt 
to  damp-off  when  grown  in  pots  and  Avintered  in  frames.  By 
placing  the  pots  on  their  sides  in  layers,  each  on  the  top  of  the 
other,  to  the  height  of  3ft  or  .so,  AA’ith  the  croAA  iis  facing, out  on 
both  sides,  the  liability  to  dampness  is  qAiite  overcome,  and  the 
plants  remain  tough  and  healthy.  They  even  continue  to  groA\' 
though  the  soil  in  the  pots  seems  dust  dry. 

One  ought  also  to  mention  the  pretty  pink-floAAered  Arabis 
aubi’ietioides,  AA'hich  groAA’s  compactly,  and  floAvers  very  eai'ly. 
Saxifraga  Grisebachi,  also  iioaa',  is  one  of  the  freest  floAA'ering 
members  of  the  encru.sted  section,  and  thi'OAAS  np  quite  a  long 
red  spike  AA'ith  green-tipped  l)racts  from  each  rosette  of  limy- 
flaked  leaves.  The  dainty  little  floAAers  are  neaidy  hidden  by 
the  pretty  bracts.  Since  it  AA  a.s  certificated  this  pretty  species 
has  spread  about  very  considerably,  and  Messrs.  Bai  r  and  Sons 
have  a  goodly  .stock  of  small  plants.  S.  Sancti  and  S.  apiculata 
as  Aveil  as  S.  Burseiiana,  are,  of  course,  AA’ell  knoAAU. 

Within  the  shelters  made  of  laths  on  frames,  or,  in  other 
cases,  slender  canes  and  reeds,  many  choice  alpines  that  love 
shade  and  a  damp  liottom  are  groAAii.  At  this  time  of  year 
there  is  little  to  note  in  actual  floAA’er.  Soldanella  alpina,  Iioav- 
ever.  manages  to  display  its  fringed  lavender  floAAers,  and  the 
plants  hei’e  are  groAAing  in  leaf-moidd  mixed  AA'ith  the  sandy 
loam,  AA'hich  they  .seem  to  enjoy.  This  plant,  according  to  Mr. 
Barr,  delights  in  a  top-dressing  of  .sand  during  the  summer,  and 
this  applies  particularly  to  gardens  in  the  South.  Hardy 
Cyclamens  in  small  pots  Avere  also  plunged  in  mould.  In(|uiring 
of  my  ho.st  Avhether  these  dainty  little  plants  AAere  much  more 
in  demand  than  the.y  used  to  be,  he  AA'as  unable  to  say  that  ther(' 
AA'as  a  greater  call  for  them.  IMany  private  gardeners  hardly 
knoAv  them,  and  they  .seem  to  prefer  to  leave  untouched  plants 
AA'hich  tliey  have  no  acquaintance  Avith.  Saxifraga  oppositifolia 
major  furnishes  a  very  satisfactory  hardy  plant  for  outdoor  floi'al 
display  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

And  a  passing  AA  ord  is  desei'ved  b,y  Ki  ica  carnea.  aa  hich  ought 
really  to  be  planted  ten  times  more  freely  on  banks  or  in  beds, 
oi-  as  edgings  to  shrubberies;  also  to  Erica  vulgaris  ai'gentea. 
and  E.  v.  aurea.  the  former  Avith  silvery  groAA'ths.  and  the  lattei' 
AA'ith  inten.se  biilliant  crim.son.  Though  named  “  aurea.”  tlu' 
AA'inter  colour  of  the  shoots  and  their  shortened  leaves  is  as  1 
have  de.scribed  it--inten.se  crim.son.  a  colour  almost  or  quite 
nni(|ue  among  dAA  arf  shi'iibs.  I’his  rich  colour  onlv  exists  on  the 
upper  or  exjjosed  sides  of  the  shoots,  hoAA'ever ;  for  the  njidtu- 
surface  remains  green. — Wandeuino  Willie. 

- - 

The  Iving  has  consented  to  become  a  patron  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 
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Apple,  Golden  Russet. 

This  excellent  dessert  Apple  is  curiously  omitted  from  the 
“  Fruit  Garden,”  and  mauv  less  meritorious  kinds  are  described. 
The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  2iiu  wide  and  2iiu  high,  coloured 
dingy  yellow  russet,  the  skin  being  rough,  thick,  and  scaly  on 
the  shaded,  side  and  round  the  base,  and  sometimes  with  a 
l)right  flame  of  varnished  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Ihe 
flesh  is  pale  yellow,  crisp,  sugary,  and  aromatic,  but  not  abouncl- 
ing  in  juice.  Its  season  of  use  is  from  December  to  ^Vlarch. 
The  tree  is  healthy,  and  an  excellent  bearer,  but  recpiirse  a 
warm  situation  to  luing  the  fruit  to  perfection. 

Earliest  Fig  Trees  in  Pots. 

Early  Violet  and  St.  John’s,  though  small,  are  excellent  first 
early  varieties,  and  now  as  they  advance  towards  ripening  luust 
he  kept  drier.  This  applies  both  to  the  foliage  and  roots.  Vater, 
however,  should  be  supplied  to  the  roots  so  as  to  maintain  the 
foliage  in  health.  Trees  of  Brown  Turkey  swelling  their  fruits 
need  full  supplies  of  water  and  lic|uid  manure  until  ripening  com¬ 
mences,  when  a  circulation  of  warm  air  will  be  necessary  to  secure 
well  ripened,  high  (luality  fruit.  'fhe  temperature  should  be 
maintained  at  bOdeg  to  (lodeg  at  night,  TOdeg  to  7odeg  by  day  from 
fire  heat,  SOdeg  to  87deg  or  !)0deg  with  sun,  admitting  air  or 
increasing  it  from  7bdeg,  closing  the  house  early  so  as  to  advance 
5deg  to  lOdeg  afterwards, 

Planted  =  out  Fig  Trees. 

These  often  grow  too  luxuriantly,  and  are  frequently  trained 
to  walls  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  glass,  so  that  they 
produce  wood  instead  of  fruit.  This  can  be  overcome  by  training 
the  growths  down  the  roof,  .securing  to  a  trellis  about  a  foot  from 
the  glass.  Or  the  excessive  luxuriance  may  be  checked  by  lifting 
the  tia.'es,  restricting  the  roots,  and  training  the  growths  thinly. 
When  tho  foliage  ha.s  abundance  of  light,  and  the  roots  are  plenti¬ 
ful  in  borders  of  limited  area,  the  trees  reepure  liberal  feeding. 
Fig  trees  with  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  will  take  almo.st-  any 
amount  of  liquid  manure  without  prejudice  to  the  crop. — Gkower. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. 

The  north-easterly  winds  have  not  been  favourable  to  plants 
in  flower,  mildew  flourishing,  and  sulphur  is  much  less  effective 
against  it  in  winter  than  in  summer.  In  dull  weather  it  is  well  to 
shake  the  flowers  occasionally  when  the  pollen  is  ripe,  and  to 
remove  the  smallest  and  least  desirable,  leaving  the  boldest, 
which  are  msually  the  first  to  expand,  and  they  generally  afford 
the  largest  fruit.  Thin  the  fruits  after  they  are  set,  leaving  the 
number  on  each  plant  it  is  calculated  to  mature  well.  Colour  and 
size  are  the  chief  points  in  a  forced  Strawberry,  and  a  relatively 
few  good  .fruits  are  better  than  man.y  indifferent.  The  plant.s 
should  be  examined  twice  a  day  for  water,  supplying  it  when 
needed  liberally,  affording  liquid  manure  two  or  three  times  a 
week  when  the  fruit  is  swelling.  Steady  progressive  growth  is 
most  favourable  for  Strawberries  until  after  flowering,  then  they 
swell  better  in  a  high  temperature,  and  moist  but  not  very  close 
atmosphere. — G.  A. 

Fruit  Growing  in  Nova  Scotia  :  Model  Orchards. 

Fruit  growing  in.  this  favoured  province  of  the  Dominion  is 
an  indmstry  of  the  first  importance.  The  Nova  Scotia  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  establi.shment  of  twenty-five  model  orchards— in 
every  comity  of  the  province-  is  wisely  influencing  the  range 
of  profitable  fruit  cultivation.  The  possibility  of  growing  Peaches 
on  a  commercial  basis  in  Nova  Scotia  has  always  been  a  very 
debatable  subject,  but  the  results  now  obtained  on  systematic 
lines  go  far  to  prove  Peaches  can  be  made  an  important  asset 
in  the  fruit-growing  industry.  The  most  successful  varieties 
are  the  Elriv  and  the  Elrose,  and  crosses  of  the  Elberta  and 
Early  Rivers,  and  Elberta  and  IMountain  Ro.se  respectively.  In 
late  Plums,  Cox’s  Emperor  and  the  Late  Orange,  imported 
originally  from  England,  have  now  been  demonstrated  to  be 
valuable  market  sorts  for  Nova  Scotia  ;  the  former  ripened  by 
October  1,  while  the  Late  Orange  was  not  ripe  until  October  10, 
and  was  .still  in  good  condition  by  December  1.  The  latter 
variety  should  prove  valuable  for  canning  purposes,  as  it  comes 
hate  in  the  season  when  most  of  the  other  kinds  are  gone. 

At  these  model  orchards  much  valuable  information  is  being 


accumulated  and  di.stributed  on  such  matter  as  spraying  witH 
different  in.secticide  solutions  ;  the  seeding  down  orchards  with 
cover-crops  of  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenons  plants,  such  as 
Clovers,  Vetches,  Alfalfa,  Buckwheat.  The  prevention  of 
winter  killing  of  trees,  which  is  mainly  confined  to  the  Peach 
and  Apricots,  is  being  succes.sfully  overcome  .by  getting  t)'ee.< 
into  a  dormant  state  early  in  the  autumn,  by  stopping  cultiva¬ 
tion  late  in  June,  and  sowing  a  cover-crop.  There  is  alo  the 
Government  School  of  Horticulture  at  Wolfville  where  the 
tuition  is  free. 

- »  I - 

Societies, 

R.H.S.  Scientilic  Committee,  March  22n(l. 

Present:  Dr.  AI.  T.  Alasters,  F.R.S.  (in  the  chair);  Alessr?. 
Shea,  Holmes,  Gordon,  Bowles,  Massee,  Worsley,  and  .Michael ; 
Profe.ssor  Boulger;  Revs.  W.  ^\'ilks  and  G.  Henslow,  hon.  sec. 

Spuinotails. — Mr.  Allan,  Ashurst  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
sent  specimens,  observing  that  he  always  found  them  on  the 
ground  round  about  the  glass  houses  in  spring  and  summer 
during  showery  weather.  IMr.  Saunders  reports  as  follows:  —  ‘‘  In 
reply  to  the  letter  from  ”  J.  R.  Allan,”  the  little  in.sects  are 
specimens  of  one  of  the  .springtails  ”  or  Poduridie,  and  belong  to 
the  genus  Podura.  These  little  creatures  may  often  be  found 
in  very  large  numbers  together.  Out  of  doors  they  are  not,  a.s 
a  rule,  the  cau.se  of  much  mi.schief  to  plants.  They  sometimes, 
however,  injure  the  roots  of  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Cabbages,  Ac. 
In  Alushroom  beds  they  are  often  the  cause  of  much  injury  to 
the  Mushrooms  when  they  are  quite  young;  in  Cucumber  frames 
they  attack  the  young  Cucumbers,  gnawing  off  the  outer  skin, 
and  causing  the  fruit  to  shrivel.  They  are  difficult  to  de.stroy, 
as  it  is  in  many  cases  impos.sible  to  apply  an  in.secticide  without 
injuring  the  plant  on  which  they  are  found.  Where  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  such  a  remedy,  the  .simple.st  way  of  destroying  them 
would  be  to  pour  very  hot  water  over  them.  A  strong  solution 
of  salt  or  nitrate  of  soda  would  probably  be  just  as  efficacious. 
The  springtails  are  very  intolerant  of  drought,  and  are  generally 
only  found  in  damp  situations.” 

Acaui  in  JIark. — 3Ir.  Barclay,  of  Stevenage,  sent  specimens, 
describing  them  as  being  ”  under  every  bit  of  loose  bark  and  in 
all  crevices  of  the  fruit  trees.”  IMr.  Michael  observes:  ”  They 
belong  to  the  genus  Oribata,  possibly  O.  orbicularis  or  0.  lapi- 
daria.  From  a  gardener’s  point  of  view  they  are  practically 
harmle.ss  and  may  be  disregarded.” 

Ipswich— Bacteria  of  the  Soil.  • 

The  winter  session  of  the  Ipswich  Alutual  Improvement 
Society  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  on  .March  17, 
when  Air.  H.  de  Beer,  a  member  of  the  Ipswich  Scientific  Society, 
gave  a  lecture  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  on  “  The  Bacteria 
of  the  Soii.”  Mr.  C.  H.  Snipston,  vice-pre.sident,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  commented  upon  the 
intere.st  now  excited  in  the  subject  among  all  up-to-date  culti¬ 
vators  of  the  soii.  Air.  H  de  Beer,  in  commencing  his  lecture, 
said  he  could  lay  claim  to  no  great  knowledge  of  gardening,  but 
still  he  might  be  able  to  say  something  of  interest  concerning 
tho.se  minute  members  of  the  vegetable  world  which  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  microscope  had  revealed  to  ns.  He  then  proceeded 
to  explain  at  considerable  length  how  the  higher  plants  obtained 
their  food  and  bnilt  up  their  substance,  from  the  organic  and 
inorganic  elements  and  compounds  in  the  soil  and  air,  pointing 
out  in  this  connection  the  work  of  the  bacteria  in  converting 
ammonia  into  nitrates.  The  presence  of  oxygen  was  noted  as 
important  for  the  life  of  the  bacteria  in  soil,  showing  the  value 
of  thorough  tillage.  The  power  possessed  by  the  bacteria  occur- 
ing  in  the  root  nodules  of  Leguminous  plants  to  absorb  free 
nitrogen  from  the  atniosphere  was  mentioned,  and  the  value  of 
this  circumstance  pointed  out.  The  lecturer  concluded  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  ti'eatmcnt  of  sewage  by  bacteria,  .showing  several 
photographs  of  the  systems  of  beds  and  tanks  in  use  at  Alan- 
che.ster  and  other  places.  .4  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
Mr.  de  Beer  for  his  lecture,  which  was  much  appreciated.— 
E.  C. 

Hull  and  District:  Cactaceous  Piants. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hull  and  Di.strict  Horticultural  A,s.so- 
ciation  held  on  Alarcli  22,  Air.  J.  P.  Leadbetter  in  the  chair, 
an  e.ssay  was  read  by  Dr.  Mhlson,  Al.A.,  of  South  Cave  on 
“  Cactaceous  plants  and  their  Culture.”  Cacti,  said  Dr.  ’Wil¬ 
son,  were  a  I'emarkable  instance  of  the  way  plants  are  adapted 
for  the  climate  in  which  they  are  found,  and  it  becomes  the 
cultivator  to  a.s  far  as  possible  imitate  those  conditions.  Cacti 
are  mo.stly  tropical,  and  are  found  in  dry  di.stricts.  The  growth 
is  made  during  the  rainy  period,  and  moisture  conserved  by  the 
plant  to  withstand  the  drought.  Cactaceous  plants,  as  a  rule, 
are  put  in  some  odd  corner  out  of  the  way,  and  scarcely  any 
attention  afforded  them. 

Propagation  could  be  effected  by  .seeds,  cuttings  or  grafting. 
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Plants  fi-om  .seed  were  freer  in  growth,  bnt  it  required  longer 
to  form  a  good  plant.  Sowing  may  take  place  in  spring.  Cacti 
could  be  grown  by  amateurs  in  their  greenhouse  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  plants,  and  would  afford  as  much  interest  to  the 
grower  as  the  collection  in  a  l)otanic  garden.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  Dr.  'Wilson  for  his  interesting  paper. — 
AV.  P  . 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners  and  Their  Duties. 

Air.  Slade,  of  the  Poltimore  Gardens,  read  an  interesting 
paper  to  the  members  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Guildhall,  Exeter,  at  their  latesA  meeting.  It 
dealt  with  “  Gardeners  and  Their  Duties.”  Air.  AVallace  Alackey, 
of  the  Hoyal  Nurseries,  presided.  Air.  Slade  referred  to  the 
National  Gardeners’  Association.  If  such  he  definitely  formed, 
it  should  not,  he  said,  he  confined 
to  head  gardeners,  ljut  be  open  to 
young  members  of  the  craft  who 
aspired  to  higher  positions.  Of 
course,  the  lady  gardener  would 
press  her  claim  to  he  admitted  as  a 
member  of  such  an  association. 

There  was  a  great  difference 
between  the  man  who  walked  about 
a  garden  with  a  spade  on  his 
shoulder  and  one  who  had  charge  of 
a  number  of  men  and  the  resposi- 
sibilities  of  an  extensive  garden. 

The  latter  needed  a  knowledge  of 
botany,  chemistiy  of  the  soil,  land- 
.scape  work,  ai-boricultiu’e,  and  the 
management  of  men.  As  to  a  gar¬ 
dener’s  duties  they,  of  course, 
depended  to  some  extent  on  the 
position  held.  One  of  the  chief 
duties  of  the  head  gardener  was  to 
find  out  his  emiffoyer’s  wants, 
wi.shes,  and  tastes,  and  then  satisfy 
them  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The 
tastes  and  wishes  of  an  employer 
should  be  anticipated.  The  gardener 
should,  therefore,  have  a  ccitain 
amount  of  discretionary  power. 

Another  duty  of  the  gardener  was 
to  keep  himself  thoroughly  up-to- 
date,  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  best  varieties  and  methods  of 
production.  He  should  endeavour 
now  and  again  to  grow  something 
that  would  come  as  a  pleasui’able 
surprise  to  his  employer.  This 
would,  of  course,  give  extra  work, 
hut  that  ought  to  be  readily 
undertaken.  Another  duty  was  to 
carefully  plan  and  arrange  work 
fully  twelve  months  in  advance.  This  needed  forethought.  He 
warned  young  gardeners  that  the  survival  of  the  fittest  would 
apply,  possilily,  more  in  the  future  than  in  the  pa.st.  Therefore 
eveiy  junior  should  sti'ive  to  make  himseif  efficient  and  always 
endeavour  to  learn  something  more.  At  the  close  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  Air.  Slade  for  his  useful  paper 

In  the  competition  for  the  be.st  head  of  Broccoli  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Air.  Charley,  of  the  AVonford  House  Gar¬ 
dens;  Air.  Bogers,  of  Barley  House,  and  Air.  Ford,  of  Fair 
Bark,  being  placed  equal  .seconds. 

Cardiff  Gardeners— Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  took  place  at  the  Grand  Hotel  on  Tue.sday,  Alarcli  22, 
Air.  H.  R.  banner  pre, siding  over  a  large  attendance.  Air. 
Alalpa.ss,  lion,  treasurer,  produced  the  balance-sheet,  and  stated 
that  the  funds  were  better  at  the  pre.sent  time  than  they  had 
been  in  previous  year.a,  and  a  good  balance  stood  to  the  ciedit 
of  the  a.ssociatioii.  The  same  was  unanimously  adopted,  'the 
non.  .secietary  gave  his  report  upon  the  work  of  the  past  year. 
In  doing  so,  he  said  that  the  average  attendance  per  mei  ting 
had  been  the  highest  on  record.  The  series  of  lectures  had  lecn 
the  very  be.st  to  date.  The  chairman  also  made  a  brief  speech, 
referring  to  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  committoe  aiul 
members,  and  thanked  them  cordially  for  a.ssi.sting  him  in 
caiijing  out  a  record  year  s  nork.  The  following  officers  were 
afterwards  re-elected  for  the  en.suing  year; — President  J. 
Lynn  Thomas,  Esf|.,  C.B.,  F.H.C.S.,  d.P.  ;  vice-presidents,’  the 
whole  list;  lion,  trea.snrer.  Air.  Thomas  Alalpa.ss;  hon.  secretary, 

elected  chairman,  and  AlV’ 
r.  Waller  vice-chairman,  and  eight  influential  gentlemen  to 
sei  ve  on  committee.  A  otes  oi  thanks  were  accorded  the  retiring 
othcers  and  Press  for  their  services  during  the  past  season.  It 
was  also  pas.sed  to  have  the  annual  outing  in  the  beoinnino'  of 
August  next.— J.  J. 


BirmiDgliam— Parasitic  Plants. 

In  his  recent  address  before  the  Birminghaiu  Gardeners’ 
Association.  Dr.  A.  H.  Reginald  Buller  gave,  amongst  his 
illustrations  of  flowering  parasites,  one  of  Rafflesia  Arnoldi,  whose 
flowers  measure  fully  3ft  in  diameter,  are  capable  of  containing 
about  2galls  of  fluid,  sometimes  weigh  101b,  and  are  the  largest 
of  all  known  blosoms.  It  was  disco\  ered  in  1818  by  Dr.  Arnold. 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  at  that  time  Governor  of  Bencooloii,  was 
on  a  tour  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  accompanied  by  Lady 
Raffles,  Dr.  Arnold,  and  others,  when  the  party  alighted  upon  a 
flower  of  enormous  size,  mere  than  a  yard  across.  Descriptions 
and  drawings  of  this  vegetable  prodigy  were  smit  to  this  country, 
and  the  plant  was  named  by  the  celebrated  Robert  Brown  in 
honour  of  its  discoverers.  Since  then  several  other  species  have 
been  discovered,  but  none  of  equal  size  with  that  just  mentioned. 


Apple,  Golden  Russet. 

The  true  Rafflesias  have  no  proper  stems  or  leaves,  but  consist 
solely  of  flowers,  varying  in  diameter  from  2in  or  3in  to  as  many 
feet,  enveloped  at  the  base  by  a  few  bluish  or  brownish  scales, 
and  emerging  from  the  roots  and  trunks  of  various  species  of 
Cissus.  The  unexpanded  flower  buds  in  R.  Arnoldi  are  roundish, 
and  resemble  a  olo.'^e  Cabbage  in  shape.  Tlie  perianth  is  flesh- 
coloured  and  mottled,  and  has  a  .scent  of  tainted  meat,  by  which 
insects  are  attracted,  hence  serving  the  purposes  of  pollination. 
This  is  probable,  as  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  in  different 
flowers,  contained  in  the  deep,  cup-shaped  perianth.  It  is  said 
that  this  parasite  develops  its  flowers  at  a  season  when  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  its  host  (the  Cissus)  have  withered.  Astringent 
and  styptic  properties  have  been  assigned  by  the  Javanese  to 
these  singular  plants,  and  a  smaller  species,  R.  Patma,  whose 
flowers  are  Ibin  to  2ft  in  diameter,  i,s  highly  prized  as  a  medicine 
and  for  its  strong  stypic  powers.  R.  Horsefeildi,  another 
Javanese  species,  is  still  smaller,  its  flowers  being  only  Sin  broad. 
Dr.  Buller  exhibited  a  photographic  slide,  also  sections  of  one 
of  the  hosts  of  the  Alistletoe,  showing  the  cellular  systems  of  the 
two  plants  thus  come  into  contact,  though  no  direct  communica¬ 
tion  takes  place  between  their  vessels. 

The  demonstrations  thus  presented  by  the  lecturer  of  the 
mystic  and  ever-interesting  parasitic  .shrub,  of  Yule-tide  fame, 
evoked  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience.  Apropos  of  the  variety 
of  trees  laid  under  contribution  by  the  Ali.stletoe  for  its  propaga¬ 
tion,  it  is  stated  that  it  has  been  rarely  found  upon  the  Oak  (hence 
the  veneration  accorded  by  the  Druids  when  .so  found,  and  the 
ceremonious  and  solemn  rite  of  cutting  it  off  the  host  with  a 
golden  sickle  or  knife).  It  is  recorded  that  Air.  Ingram,  the  first 
royal  head  gardener  at  Frogmore,  AYindsor,  attempted  to  pro¬ 
pagate  the  Alistletoe  upon  a  large  variety  of  trees  in  AA’indsor 
Park,  and  with  .some  considerable  success,  on  the  Oak,  specimens 
of  which  are  still  existing. 

A  peculiarity  regarding  the  fruiting  of  the  Ali.stletoe  is  the 
absence  of  berries,  so  frequently  to  be  observed  in  large  bunches 
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of  tlie  i)lant.  Whether  tliis  peculiarity  is  persiste.iit  or  not  from 
the  initial  growth  of  sncIi  l)raiiche.s.  the  writer  is  not  cognisant, 
neitJier  has  ever  noticed  rudimentary  or  embryonic  flowers  or 
fruit  upon  the  same.  It  is  a  prol)lem  wortliy  of  invt stigation. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Dr.  Jhiller  for  liis  highly 
entertaining  and  instructive  essay. 

There  was  a  more  than  ordinary  attendance  of  mi  mbers  at 
the  latest  fortnightly  meeting  to  hear  Mr.  R.  Hooper  Pear.son  (of 
the  Ci!ardener.s’  C'hroiiicle  ”)  discourse  on  an  interesting  matter, 
entitled  “Some  Thoughts  upon  Horticulture  and  Horticultural 
Societies."  Mr.  Pearson  necessarily  briefly  reviewed  the  progress 
of  horticulture  during  the  last  century,  and  the  names  of  a  few 
of  the  great  pioneers  of  botany  and  horticulture  generally.  The 
beneficent  attributes  of  horticultural  associations  and  exhibitions 
were  cogently  brought  under  review,  and  the  essayist  urged  that 
there  should  be  a  greater  affinity  between  horticultural  societies, 
and  more  especially  an  affiliation  with  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  but,  at  the  same  time,  each  provincial  society  to  retain 
its  own  management.  The  lecturer’s  suggestions  met  with  more 
or  less  approbation. 

Bristol Ancient  and  Modern  Gardeners. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a  most  interesting  lectui'O  ih'livered 
before  the  Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  ImprovmneJit 
Association  on  Thursday  evening  last,  hy  Mr.  iMeyeis,  of 
Pxeter.  Mi-.  W.  K.  Budgett  occupied  the  chair,  and  thme 
u  as  a  good  attendance.  M'ith  the  aid  of  about  80  lantm  ii  slides 
the  lectui'er  was  enahled  to  explain  the  difference  between  old- 
time  gardening  and  that  of  the  present.  Among  the  many 
sldies  shown  were  views  from  the  Hanging  Gai'dens  of  Babylon, 
the  old-style  Roman  gardens,  those  of  Jamaica,  Japan,  f'rance, 
and  many  others.  Beautiful  views  of  .some  of  our  English  parks 
e.ud  gaiiiens  were  very  pleasing,  notably  Sefton  Park  at  Liviu'- 
pool,  Battersea,  Chatsworth,  and  others.  Probahly  the  most 
interesting  were  those  of  lock-gardeus,  which  Mr.  Mi'vers  had 
personally  superintended  the  building  of,  in  many  instances 
liundreds  of  tons  of  .stone  being  n.sed  in  tbeir  foiination.  Great 
skill  was  required,  and  it  was  (piite  evident  that  Mi'.  Meyers 
liad  mastered  this  part  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  stands 
second  to  none.  His  lecture  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  and 
aiipreciated  by  his  most  attentive  audience,  and  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Budgett  he  was  coidially  thanked  for  one  of  the  most 
enjoyal)le  evenings  the  society  has  had.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chaii’inan  concluded  the  meeting.  Prizes  for  two 
Cinerarias  (kindly  given  by  Messrs.  Garaway  and  Co.)  wm-e 
awaided  to:  — Ist,  Air.  1*'.  C.  J.  Eisher  (gardener.  All'.  Shelton); 
'ind.  to  Air.  A.  Coles  (gardener,  Air.  Bird).  Certificates  of 
merii  went  to  Lady  Cave  (gardener,  Air.  Poole,  P.R.H.S.)  for  a 
collection  of  fi'iiit  and  vegetables,  including  Pineajiple  and 
Strawberries:  Air.  1’.  F.  C.  Alay  (gardener.  Air.  Jennings),  for 
Cyprijiedinm  villosnm) ;  Airs.  A.  Hall  (gardener.  Air.  AYare), 
for  Dmidrobium  Wardianum ;  and  Airs.  Henry  Derham  (gar¬ 
dener,  Air.  Skase),  for  Cypri))edium  Rothschildianum.  The 
society’s  special  certificate  was  recommended  to  Air.  AY.  Howell 
Davis  (gardener,  Air.  Curtis)  for  a  beautiful  Dendrobium 
nobile. — H.  Iv. 

Royal  Meteorological: — Water  Yaponr. 

Ihe  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  AA'ednesday 
evening,  the  Kith  iiist.,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Fngineers, 
(ireat  George  Street,  AYestminster,  Capt.  D.  AYil.son-Barker, 
president,  in  the  chair. 

Air.  Richard  H.  Curtis  delivered  a  lecture  on  “  AA’ater 
Vapour,’’  which  he  illustrated  by  experiments  and  lantern  slides. 
.After  explaining  that  water  vapour  is  water  in  the  .state  of  a  gas, 
lie  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  processes  of  evaporation  and  con¬ 
densation.  and  showed  that  the  capacity  of  the  air  for  moisture 
r  aries  according  to  the  temperature.  The  amount  of  vapour  in 
the  air  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  personal  comfort.  A  dry, 
cold  air  is  not  so  unplea.sant,  and  does  not  feel  so  cold  as  a  damp 
air.  although  the  temperature  of  the  damp  air,  as  shown  by  the 
thermometer,  may  be  higher  than  that  of  the  drier  one.  But  our 
sensations  are  often  at  variance  with  the  thermometer,  and  this 
generally  so  because  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  affected  by  the 
vapour  of  the  air.  If  the  air  be  dry  a  degree  of  lieat  can  be 
enjoyed  which  would  be  simply  unendurable  if  it  occurred  with  a 
liuinid  atmosphere.  The  amount  of  vapour  in  the'  air  is  ascer¬ 
tained  by  means  of  an  instrument  known  as  a  hygrometer,  various 
patterns  of  wliich  were  shown  by  the  lecturer.'  He  then  referred 
to  some  phenomena  of  the  atmosphero  in  which  water  vapour 
))lay.s  a  loading  part,  and  ilescribed  the  formation  of  dew,  hoar 
frost,  fog,  cloud,  halos,  rain,  snow,  and  hail.  ’I  lie  lecturer  con¬ 
cluded  by  .saying  that  he  had  tried  to  show  how  a  particle  of  water 
may  be  taken  from  the  ocean  and  stored  away  inrusible  in  the 
atmosphere  above  it;  how  that  particle  mav'  travel  for  many 
mdes  to  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  and  then  by  the  action  of 
another  of  Nature’s  processes  be  changed  back  again  into  water, 
and  fall  once  more  upon  the  ground  beneath.  There  it  may 
unite  it'^elf  to  ■-'ther  similar  drops,  and  together  form  a  tinv 


stream,  which  may  gradually  grow  to  the  dimensions  of  a  river, 
and  once  again  our  drop  of  water  may  find  itself  a  constituent 
part  of  the  ocean  to  rejicat  its  pilgrimage,  and  carry  on  the  part 
it  is  destined  to  play  in  the  economy  of  Nature. 

Newport  (Mon.) Salads. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  Newpoit  (Alon.)  Garilenei's’  Alutual 
Im])rovement  .Association  was  held  on  AYednesday,  the  23rd  ult., 
when  Air.  F.  S.  Daniels  read  an  instructive  paper  on  “Salad 
Plants,  and  How  to  Grow  'I’hem.’’  The  lecturer  commenced  by 
stating  that  salad  meant  a  food  of  raw  herhs,  and  that  a  gai- 
dener  was  expected  to  jnovide  a  salad  from  January  1  to 
December,  this  often  taxing  a  gai'dener’s  skill  and  re.source 
to  the  utmost,  especially  when  without  proper  convenience. 
Ah'.  Daniels  then  gave  the  following  list  of  plants  as  being  used 
in  providing  material  for  salad,  viz.,  Cucumber,  Tomato,  Ijet- 
tuce,  Kadish,  Fndive,  Alu.stard  and  Ci'ess,  AA'atercress,  Celery, 
Chervil,  Borage.  Sorrel.  Coriander,  Buinet,  Purslane,  Rampion, 
Chicory  or  AA'hitloof,  Dandelion,  Corn-salad,  Stachys  tuberi- 
f(ua,  and  Beetroot.  He  then  proceeded  to  give  directions  for 
growing  most  of  these  plants.  A  very  good  discussion  followed, 
in  which  Alessrs.  Harris.  -1.  Basham,  Woodward,  C.  Basham, 
Preece,  and  others  took  part.  Air.  Pieece  propo.sed  a  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Air.  Daniels  for  his  able  paper,  seconded 
by  Air.  Tayloi',  supported  by  Alessrs.  J.  Basham  and  Harris,  and 
cariied  unanimously.  .A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  accorded  to 
Air.  AV’oodward  for  a  veiy  nice  basket  of  salad.  Air.  Duff 
jnesided  over  a  good  attendance.—  .!.  P. 


OMtuary, 

Mr.  Henmann  Henbst,  V.M.H. 

It  is  with  extreme  regiet  that  we  have  to  chronicle  the 
ilecease  of  Hei  inann  Herb.st,  A^.Al.H.,  at  his  residence  at  Stan- 
more,  Hichmond,  on  Friday,  I8th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  after  a  brief  attack  of  pneumonia  supervening  upon 
influenza.  Altbough  for  a  number  of  yeais  Air.  Herb.st  had  been 
dehai  red  from  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  ow  ing  to  two  paralytic  strokes,  the  last  of  which  entirely 
disabled  him,  his  memory  will  be  long  cherished  by  all  rvho  kneA\' 
him  personally,  both  on  account  of  his  amiable,  cultured,  kindly, 
and  hospitable  dLsposition,  and  of  the  recollection  that  in  some  of 
the  chief  developments  of  market  horticulture  he  was  the  abso¬ 
lute  ])ioneer,  especially  in  the  direction  of  forced  Lily  of  the 
A’alley  culture,  and  the  introduction  of  Palms,  Adiantums,  and 
similar  exotics  on  a  wide  commercial  scale.  Cocos  AA’eddelliana, 
Iresine  Herbsti,  Dipteracanthus  Herbsti,  and  many  other  high 
class  plants  were  introduced  by  him,  either  to  this  country  or  to 
the  imblic,  and  the  popularity  of  Epiphyllum  truncatum  was 
flrst  induced  by  his  recognition  of  its  peculiar  decorative  value. 

During  his  long  career  he  travelled  much,  spending  many 
years  in  Brazil,  where  he  was  director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  in 
Hio  de  .Janeiro,  and  going  thence  to  the  Alauritins  and  the 
Cape  by  command  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  to  collect  the  best 
vai'ieties  of  coffee  and  sugar  cane,  prior  to  .settling  in  this 
country  upon  the  very  ground  where  he  died,  after  a  well- 
earned  and  comfortable  retirement.  From  the  mass  of  certifi¬ 
cates  of  character  jilaced  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  his  career  from  beginning  to  end  was 
an  exemplary  one  for  the  young  and  ambitious  gardener  to 
follow.  Thoroughness  in  both  study  and  labour,  coupled  with 
intelligent  appreciation,  not  merely  of  the  plants  them.selve:^, 
but  of  their  adaptability  to  the  public  taste  cliaracterised  it 
throughout,  conjoined  with  a  keen  busine.ss  instinct  which  one 
fact  alone  bi'ings  to  light  most  jirominently. 

On  reaching  England  from  Bi'azil,  he  looked  about  for  an 
eligible  niir.seiy  site,  and  having  fixed  upon  the  selected  one  at 
Richmond,  he  visited  Covent  Garden  to  see,  not  what  was 
already  in  vogue,  but  “  what  they  had  not  got,’’  and,  as  a  result, 
commenced  to  remedy  the  shortcomings  noted  bv  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  on  a  large  .scale  of  the  .several  classes  of  plants  above  cited, 
which,  well  grown,  and  well  exhibited,  at  once  created  a  demand 
and,  to  judge  bv  a  marked  catalogue  of  an  auction  sale  bv 
A1  essrs.  Protheroe  and  Alorris  in  1877  of  some  25,000  lare  and 
new  Palms,  Ac.,  must  have  well  rei)aid  him  for  his  acumen  and 
outlay.  It  was  in  recognition  of  these  tangibh*  jmhlic  services 
and  the  high  horticultural  genius  which  underlay  them  tliat  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  selected  Air.  Herb.st  as  one  of  the 
first  recipients  of  their  A'ictoria  Aledal  of  Honour,  and  he  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  worthy  of  that  distinction. 

Prior  to  his  disablement  by  paralysis  he  constantly  attended 
the  Floral  Committee,  where,  on  account  of  his  long  and  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge,  he  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  highest  autho¬ 
rities  in  his  particular  line.  His  death  will  be  mourned  by  a 
large  circle  of  appreciative  friends.  By  his  own  desire  his 
body  was  cremated  at  AA’oking  Cemetery,  where  on  Tuesday, 
the  22nd  inst.,  this  function  was  w'ell  attended  by  many  of  tho.se 
w  ho  knew  him. — C.  'P.  1). 
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Desiontainia  spinosa. 


Temperate  Ferns. 


This  •listinct  ami  heairtifiil  shrub  was  introduced  a  good  many 
years  ago  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  tlie  attention  it  has  e.xcited  during 
recent  years  has  led  to  its  culture  out  of  doors  in  all  of  the  favoured 
counties,  with  the  result  that  its  hardiness  has  been  proved  in  many 
districts.  It  is  extensively  plante<l  in  sheltered  noi.)ks  and  well- 
selected  and  pre¬ 
pared  positions 
in  shrubbery 
borders.  Desfon- 
tainia  spinosa  is 
a  valualde  ever¬ 
green  ;  the  dark 
green  foliage, 
which  bears  a 
close  rese ni- 
Idance  to  that 
of  the  common 
Holly,  is  thickly 
set  upon  a  rigid, 
erect,  bushy 
growth.  The 
flowers  come 
early  in  August 
and  continue  in 
full  beauty  for 
upwards  of  a 
month,  in  clus¬ 
ters  of  long  pen¬ 
dant  tubes  upon 
the  ends  of  the 
branches.  It 
answers  well  in 
ordinary  garden 
soil,  but  should 
have  an  elevated, 
well-drained  po¬ 
sition,  sheltered 
yet  open,  and  is 
quite  worthy  of 
a  special  station 
of  good  soil. 

It  is  common 
in  the  gardens 
of  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire,  and 
Ayrshire  to 
our  knowledge, 
where  it  attains 
a  height  of  from 
rive  to  six  feet ; 
w  h  i  c  h  w  0  u  1  d 
seem  to  be  its 
maximum  in  this 
country,  several 
of  the  largest 
specimens  show¬ 
ing  traces  of  in¬ 
cipient  decay. 

The  annexed 
engraving  well 
portrays  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the 
shriib,  and  its 
full  beauty  will 
be  apijreciated 
when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the 
flowers  are  rich 
scarlet  in  colour, 
tipped  with  yel¬ 
low,  and  the  foli¬ 
age  dark,  glossy 
green.  It  would 
be  interesting  to 
learn  how  far 
northward  this 
s  h  r  u  b  can  be 
considered  hardy, 
house. 


Desfontainia  spinosa. 


Frecpiently  it  is  grown  in  pots  for  the  greeiF 


£.),0(H)  FOH  KitAi)UATiN(;  OiMWTiAS.—  A  reward  of  £b. ()()()  is 
offered  by  tlie  Queensland  Government  to  the  inventoi'  who  can 
devise  a  .sure  means  of  com])leteIy  tnadicating  tlie  vigorous  weed 
kr.own  as  Prickly  Pear  (Opuntia  vnlgai'is). 


Pellasa  condata  flexuosa. 

A  graceful  temperate-house  fern  Avith  long,  slender  fronds, 
whose  stems  or  rachis  are  of  wiry  texture  and  coloured  light  brown. 
The  fronds  are  bi-pinnate,  loose  and  graceful.  The  pinnw  or  leaflets 
are  either  round,  oval,  or  heart-shape<l,  and  ^-inch  in  breadth. 

Adiantum  reni- 
forme. 

This  very  dis¬ 
tinct  species  of 
the  Maidenhair 
genus  of  ferns 
appears  to  be  sel¬ 
dom  grown  in 
private  gardens, 
yet  it  furnishes 
a  n  interesting 
subject.  The 
young  leaves  are 
very  2)ale  green, 
and  contrast 
Avith  the  dark 
colour  of  the 
older  ones.  Each 
leaf  is  I'eniform 
(kidneyshaiAedj, 
and  Avhen  fully 
developed  mea- 
SAires  over  one 
inch  either  Avay. 
The  edges  are 
slightly  Avavy ; 
the  texture  is 
leathery,  and  the 
surface  smooth 
and  glossy.  Each 
loaf  is  borne  by 
a  separate  slen¬ 
der  stalk,  about 
3ins.  long,  so 
that  a  pan  filled 
with  this  fern 
has  a  very  simi¬ 
lar  effect  to  a 
pan  containing 
sayShortia  gala- 
cifolia,  except¬ 
ing  the  colour. 

Davallia  steno- 
carpa. 

At  first  appear¬ 
ance  this  beauti¬ 
ful  addition  t  o 
the  fei’nery  re¬ 
minds  one  imme¬ 
diately  of  D.  hir- 
ta  cristata,  and 
has  also  a  strong 
resemfdance  t'l 
the  troi)ical  s])c- 
cies  nameil  1). 
speluncw.  From 
a  young  plant  at 
KeAV,  seemingly 
received  from 
Paris  last  year, 
the  light  green 
fronds  are  seen 
to  be  1^  to  2it. 
long,  growing  iqi 
obli^piely  and 
bending  over  at 
the  tii)S.  F\Ar- 
ther,  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the 
fronds  also  curve 

aAvay  on  either  side  from  the  main  a.xis,  and  this  recurving  habit 
adds  g'reatly  to  the  grace  of  the  plant.  The  fronds  are  bi-}iinnate. 
the  larger  ])inna?  of  the  loAA’er  segments  being  in  turn  crenately 
lobed.  D.  ^ilatyphylla  is  another  handsome  subject. 


Mapsilea  and  Othen  “  Watei’-Fenns. 
Tim  Marsileacem  and  Saiviniacem  conqn'ise  foni 
Water  Ik'ins.' 


genera  of 

namely,  .Marsilea,  Piluaria,  Azolla,  .and  .''.al- 
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vinia,  and  from  a  botanical  point  of  view  tliej-  are  extremely 
intere.stino;.  Pilularia  globniifera  occurs  on  the  edges  of  marshes 
in  Great  Britain,  and  has  long  grass-like  leaves ;  Azolla  folicn- 
laris  spreads  rapidly  in  open-air  water  tanks,  and  from  two  or 
three  plants  (they  are  about  the  size  of  a  threepenny-piece  and 
float  on  the  water)  tossed  into  a  tank  at  Barr’s  Long  Ditton 
nurseries,  thousands  of  plants  have  multiplied  until  now  the 
water  can  scarcely  he  seen.  They  are  thus  as  had  as  the  ill- 
favoured  little  Duckweed.  Salvinia  natans  (which  grows  with¬ 
out  roots)  is  to  he  found  throughout  the  South  of  Europe  in 
pools,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  I>ily-house  at  Kew,  and  in  many 
other  gardens  and  nurseries.  La.stly,  the  species  of  IMarsilea  are 
very  widely  spread  in  tempei’ate  and  hot  climates,  and  are  suh- 
aquatic.  In  the  temperate  fern-house  at  Kew  there  are  plants 
on  one  of  the  stages,  of  the  species  IM.  macra.  These  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  an  ordinary  loam  compost,  and  succeed  admirably.  Theii- 
appearance  is  very  much  like  that  of  a  large  Trifolium,  only 
that  the  two  pairs  of  leaflets  (arranged  in  a  cross)  are  felted 
with  silvery  hairs.  Each  pair  of  leaflets  is  borne  on  a  stalk  Gin 
to  9in  long. 

These  water-ferns  are  always  included  with  plants  spoken 
of  as  “  fern  allies,”  along  with  the  Equisetums,  Selaginellas  and 
Lycopodiums,  and  they  have  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
disciussion  from  time  to  time.  Eor  small  aquaria  or  for  green¬ 
house  tanks  they  are  interesting  plants,  hut  the  gardener  with¬ 
out  some  knowledge  of  botany  would  doubtless  see  nothing 
either  of  beauty  or  interest  in  them. 

Pteris  semipinaata. 

The  name  is  an  index  to  the  character  of  the  fronds  of  this 
species,  hut  a  true  idea  of  the  anomalous  growth  can  hardly  he 
portrayed  in  words.  The  fronds  are  14ft  to  2ft  high,  slender, 
with  black  rachis,  and  dark  green  pinnules.  But  these  pinnules 
or  leaflets  are  only  borne  on  one  side  of  the  stalk  :  the  fronds  are 
literally  one-sided,  as  the  name  implies.  The  top  three  or  four 
inches  of  each  fi'ond  is  piniTate  on  both  sides,  and  clo.sely  I'esemhles 
the  fronds  of  Blechnum  occidentale;  hut  lower  than  these  few 
inches  they  become  one-sidedly  pinnate.  It  is  a  very  graceful 
fern,  and  deserves  sirecial  notice. 

Cheilanthes  mypiophylla  e'egans. 

'Cheilanthes  represents  a  genus  of  very  elegant  ferns,  of 
which  .some  .sixty  species  are  now  known.  They  vary  consider¬ 
ably,  and  members  from  what  were  lately  described  as  distinct 
genera,  have  been  placed  under  Cheilanthes.  Alost  of  the 
species  and  varieties  are  either  ^A■oolly  oi'  covered  by  a  fine 
powder,  and  they  do  not  thrive  when  their  fi'onds  are  sprinkled 
with  water.  A\  atering  must  at  all  times  he  carefully  attended 
to,  for  if  the  plants  are  allowed  to  become  dry  tire  fronds  curl  up 
and  die.  The  divisions  of  the  pinnules  in  the  sjiecies  named 
above  are  very  minute,  and  the  frond  has  a  delicately  light 
anpearance  that  surpasses  even  the  finest  Gymnogrammak  The 
Cheilanthes  are  not  always  easy  to  cultivate. — J.  H.  D. 


» 

The  Cultivation  ol  Vegetables, 

The  following  paper  was  read  before  the  Woking  (Sui'rey) 
Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  G.  Carpenter,  The  Gardens,  West 
Hall,  Byfleet  : — All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  growing 
good  vegetables,  not  especially  for  exhibition,  but  for  general 
use.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  every  gardener  that  he 
should  keep  up  a  continuous  su]3ply  of  good  vegetables  for  his 
employer’s  table.  No  matter  the  size  of  the  establishment, 
vegetables  must  be  had  ;  and  in  nearly  all  cases  it  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  gardener  to  provide  them.  Everyone  with  expfu  ience  will 
know  how  difficult  it  is  at  times  to  keep  up  the  supply.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  some  gardeners  when  they  are  cramped 
for  room  or  when  their  gardens  are  undermanned. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made  when  planning  out  a 
kitchen  garden  is  to  plant  standard  fruit  trees  here  and  thei’e 
on  the  vegetable  ground.  This  may  be  all  right  for  the  fii’st 
year  or  tAvo,  hut  afteiuvards  the  trees  overshadoAv  the  ground, 
and  make  it  impossible  to  groAv  good  vegetables.  The  ground 
cannot  be  too  open  and  free  from  shade,  although  any  shelter 
from  north  and  ea.st  would  be  very  beneficial.'  Many  gardens 
hav'e  come  under  my  notice  in  AA'hich  the  groAA'ing  of  vegetables 
to  perfection  has  been  rendered  impossible  0A\ing  to  the  ground 
l)eing  smothered  AA’ith  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees.  The  gar¬ 
dener,  hoAvever,  has  been  expected  to  send  in  a  regular  supply 
of  good  vegetables  in  their  sea.sons. 

It  i.s  not  always  an  easy  thing  to  supply  an  establishment  AA'ith 
vegetables  all  the  year  round  Avithout  a*  break,  even  if  one  has 
every  convenience  and  plenty  of  open  space.  Scores  of  things 
maj'^  happen  to  damage  or  ruin  the  particular  ciop.  The  gar¬ 
dener  s  troubles  do  not  ahvays  end  after  a  crop  has  been  groAA  ii, 
tor  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cooking  of  them.  All  of  us 
knoAA'  hoAA'  important  it  is  that  vegetables  should  he  properly 
cooked  Are  they  ahvays  cooked  as  they  should  he  P  I  am  afaid 
not.  If  they  were,  I  am  .sure  so  many  complaints  AAould  not 
leach  the  gardener  about  his  Amgetahle.';.  To  take  a  f(‘\A' 


examples  that  liaAm  come  to  my  notice.  Potatoes  for  cooking  at 
night  have  been  prepared  in  the  morning,  and  left  in  AAater  all 
day.  Could  anyone  expect  a  good  Potato  after  that?  The  gar¬ 
dener  Avould  be  informed  that  the  Potatoes  Avere  not  good. 
Peas  also  AAere  treated  in  the  same  AA  ay — shelled  in  the  morning, 
and  left  all  day  to  get  dry.  Little  AAonder,  AA’hen  cooked  at 
night,  that  they  Avere  not  satisfactory.  Again,  the  gardener 
Avould  he  informed  that  his  Peas  AA  ere  too  old.  Celery  is  another 
vegetable  that  is  badlv  treated.  If  prepared  as  soon  as  taken  in 
in  the  morning  and  placed  in  pure  AA'ater  until  AA  anted  it  Avill  be 
ciisp  and  delicious  ;  but  AA’liat  a  difference  if,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  it  is  left  out  of  AAater  until  just  before  it  is  AAanted  for 
the  table;  it  is  then  toAigh  and  hard,  and  not  like  the  same 
vegetable.  The  poor  gardener  again  is  blamed.  I  might  give 
more  examples,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  .sIaoaa’  AA'hat  I  mean. 

Do  not  think,  hoAA  ever,  that  the  cook  is  alAA  ays  to  blame.  By 
no  means.  The  gardener  often  has  his  faults,  but  I  do  think 
that  some  of  the  mistakes  made  in  the  kitchen  do  not  rest  on 
the  right  shoulders.  My  experience  in  this  matter  teaches  me 
that  the  last  person  to  be  unfriendiv  Avith  is  the  cook.  Take 
my  advice,  and  ahA  ays  he  good  friends  AA-ith  her  ;  her  friendship 
is  Avorth  looking  after,  although  so  hard  to  obtain. 

As  an  ideal  site  for  a  kitchen  garden,  I  should  prefer  a  piece 
of  ground  sloping  gently  to  the  .south,  AA’ith  some  kind  of  protec¬ 
tion  on  the  north  and  east.  All  bush  fruits,  as  Currants,  Goose¬ 
berries,  Ac.,  .should  have^a  place  to  themselves,  and  not  be  dotted 
about  here  and  there  all  or^er  the  ground.  When  all  together, 
they  are  more  easily  netted  over  AA’hen  in  fruit,  and  in  the 
AA’inter  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  the  birds  from  the  bxids,  Ac. 

The  soil,  for  preference,  should  he  a  rich  sandy  loam,  but  of 
course  Ave  have  to  put  up  AA’ith  AA’hat  Ave  can  get.  If  the  soil  is 
not  to  our  liking,  we  mu.st  do  our  best  to  improve  it.  A  stiff 
and  heaA^y  clay  is  about  the  Avovst  to  deal  Avith,  but  even  that 
can  be  made  to  groAV  some  of  the  best  vegetables  if  sufficient 
labour  is  expended  on  it  to  bring  it  into  good  Avorking  order. 
I  have  not  the  time,  even  if  I  Avi.shed,  to  deal  Avith  each  separate 
vegetable  .singly.  I  propose  to  deal  Avith  them  in  a  more  general 
Avay,  AA’hich  I  think  Avill  lie  more  irseful,  my  motto  being:  “  Good 
vegetables,  and  plenty  of  them.” 

I  believe  that  good  vegetables,  fit  even  for  exhibition,  can  be 
groAvn  AA’ithout  going  to  such  lengths  as  are  recommended  bv 
some  of  our  experts.  Not  one  gardener  in  ten  could  follow  their 
instructions  AA’ithout  neglecting  something  else,  and  this  has 
been  the  doAvnfall  of  many  exhibitors.  Scarlet  Runners,  they 
say,  .should  have  a  trench  tAvo  feet  deep  and  the  same  Avide  dug 
out  for  them.  This  should  lie  filled  AA’ith  good  Avell-decayed 
manure,  some  of  the  soil  replaced,  and  the  plants,  previously 
groAvn  in  pots,  should  be  iilanted  in  this  prejiared  bed  of  manure, 
for  AA’e  can  call  it  nothing  else.  Leeks  and  Onions  are  other 
expensive  vegetables  to  groAV  for  sIioaa’.  The  labour  spent  on 
them  is  enormous.  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  far  Avrong  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  co.st  of  each  Onion  or  liCek,  reckoning  from  the 
time  the  seed  is  soAvn  to  the  time  they  are  placed  on  the 
exhibition  table,  to  be  5s.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
right  thing  to  recommend,  such  costly  cultivation.  It  is  all  very 
Avell  from  an  exhibitor’s  point  of  AueAv.  but  only  a  very  feAV  of  the 
large  aimy  of  A^egetable  groAvers  I'eallv  go  in  for  exhibiting.  I 
think  the  aim  of  such  societies  as  this  should  be  the  advancement 
of  horticulture,  and  I  cannot  think  that  the  practice  of  some  of 
our  experts  tends  in  that  direction.  I  am  positive  that 
thoroAighly  good  A^egetables,  fit  for  exhibiting,  can  be  groAAn 
AA’ithout  all  this  exti'a  special  trouble. 

Is  it  not  a  mistake  to  endeavour  to  groAv  such  large  vege¬ 
tables?  Quality  is  often  pa.ssed  over  for  size  by  some  of  our 
best-knoAvn  judges.  This,  I  say,  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Mode¬ 
rately-sized,  AA’ell-groAvn  vegetables  are  much  preferable  to  large, 
overgroAvn  .stuff,  fit  onlv  to  look  at.  Some  vegetables,  of  course, 
are  not  spoilt  by  their  size.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  some 
people  are  beginning  to  take  up  this  subject  of  “  size  versus 
quality.”  If  they  can  he  combined,  then  I  have  nothing  to  say 
again.st  it,  hut  hoAv  seldom  one  sees  them  together. 

I  once  kneAV  an  exhibitor  of  veeetahles,  aa’Iio  ahvays  said 
good  vegetables  AAOuld  lealise  good  prices  in  the  nAarket, 
and  that  AA’heji  he  retired  fiom  serA'ice  he  intended  still  to  gro.A’ 
vegetables  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did  for  shoAV.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  came  for  him,  and  he  started  to  groAV  for  market.  He 
soon  found  out,  hoAAever.  that  all  special  extras  must  be  left 
out,  and  that  he  must  gf)  in  for  a  more  general  Avay  of  ei'OAA’incr. 
getting  cpiality  and  ouantity  combined  .as  far  as  nracticable,  AA’ith 
(|uick  crops,  never  alloAA’ing  the  ground  to  be  idle.  It  seems  to 
nie  to  bo  useless  to  try  and  teach  people  to  groAV  vegetables  in  a 
certain  AA  ay  if  it  cannot  be  done  in  practice  and  be  made  to  pav- 
The  same  applit's  to  jAiivate  gardens;  good  vegetables  and  plenty 
of  them  are  AA’hat  is  AA  anted. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Our  Sprixo  Nujiber. — Mr.  Geo.  Abbey  AAriting  on  March  IG, 
says: — “May  I  compliment  you  on  your  Spring  Number?  It  is 
one  of  the  best  I  have  seen.”  *  *  Another  correspondent 

AA’i’ites: — “Many  aaIII  echo  the  sentiments  of  “K.”  regarding  the 
Sprins:  Number  cf  the  Juvinal,  and  none  more  heartily  than — ,S., 
from  Scotland.” 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

CrCr.MBERS.-Tlie  hriglit  sun  lias  caused  plants  kept 
close  during  the  cold  and  prolonged  dull  wet  weather  to  flag, 
and  therefore  light  shading  is  desiralile  for  a  couple  of  hours  at 
midday,  when  the  sun  is  powerful.  Plants  in  hearing  will  need 
water  with  a  little  nourishing  food  in  it  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  the  roots  must  be  earthed  occasionally.  Old  plants  that 
have  been  in  heai’ing  some  time  should  have  the  exhausted  soil 
removed  without  injuring  the  roots.  Add  a  little  lich,  lumpy 
compost,  previously  warmed.  Exhausted  growths  should  be  cut 
out,  and  young  beai'ing  shoots  encouraged.  Damp  the  floors  and 
other  surfaces  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  syringe  the 
])lants  lightly  on  fine  afternoons.  A  temperature  of  (iodeg  to 
TOdeg  at  night,  TOdeg  to  7odeg  by  day  artiticially,  80deg  to  8odeg 
with  sun,  closing  sufficiently  early  to  run  up  to  90deg  or  lOOdeg, 
with  abundance  of  atmosphei  ic  moistni’e,  will  be  suitable.  Ven¬ 
tilate  early,  but  moderately,  avoiding  sudden  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature,  for  pernicious  cutting  winds  and  currents  of  cold  air 
cripple  the  foliage  and  detoiun  the  fruit. 

IN  PITS  AND  FDAIMES  the  necessary  heat  should  be  main¬ 
tained  by  renewing  the  linings,  taking  care  to  keep  I'ank  heat 
out  of  the  frames.  Train  the  giowths  rather  thinly,  and  stop 
them  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  show  for  fruit.  Follow  direc¬ 
tions  given  for  plants  in-houses. 

MELONS. — "When  the  earliest  plants  are  in  flower,  and 
during  the  setting  period,  water  should  only  be  given  to  prevent 
flagging,  and  the  atmosphei-e  must  be  kept  drier,  with  an 
increase  of  temperature  of  about  odeg,  EeiTilise  the  blossoms 
every  day,  pinching  each  gi'o\rth  at  the  same  time  at  one  joint 
beyond  the  fruit.  When  the  fruits  are  set  and  about  the  size  of 
a  bantam’s  egg,  give  a  thorough  watering  with  tepid  licpiid 
manure  or  water,  having  the  soil  for  earthing  the  roots  warmed. 
Stop  the  subsequent  growths  to  one  or  two  leaves,  and  avoid 
overcrowding  by  removing  superfluous  growths.  Maintain  the 
bottom  heat  between  80deg  and  8ddeg.  Syringe  moderately 
about  3  p.m.  on  bl  ight  and  warm  afternoons,  or  soon  after  mid¬ 
day  Avhen  the  air  is  sharp.  Damp  the  floor  in  the  morning, 
and  keep  the  evaporation  troughs  charged  with  liquid  manure. 
Liquid  manure  will  be  needed  by  plants  in  restricted  borders, 
and  a  mulching  of  rather  lumpy  manure  encourages  roots  and 
affords  support. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES:  EARLIEST  FORCED 
TREES. — The  trees  must  not  be  hurried  during  the  stoning  pro¬ 
cess,  but  continue  thd  temperature  at  70deg  to  7odeg  by  day  with 
sun  heat,  and  about  65deg  in  dull  weather.  Tie  the  shoots  to 
the  trellis  as  they  advance,  and  i-egulate  the  growths  for  future 
bearing,  so  as  not  to  have  them  too  crowded.  Shoots  more  than 
I4in  in  length  that  are  not  required  for  extensions  may  have 
the  points  pinched  out  and  laterals  should  be  .stopped  at  the 
first  leaf.  When  the  stoning  process  is  over,  the  fruits  will 
require  regulating  for  the  swelling  period.  Supply  weakly  trees 
with  liquid  manure,  and  inside  borders  mirst  be  kept  properly 
watered,  mulching  the  snilace  with  partially  decayed  manure. 
The  temperature  may  be  inci’eased  to  65deg  or  70deg  at  night, 
and  in  the  day  to  70deg  or  7odeg,  maintaining  8odeg  or  90deg 
throughout  the  day  by  sun  heat  ;  ventilate  from  7odeg,  and  close 
early,  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture.  This  is  only  advis¬ 
able  when  it  is  desired  to  accelerate  the  ripening  of  the  fruit, 
a  temperature  of  COdeg  to  (iodeg  at  night.  70deg  to  7odeg  by 
day,  with  gleams  of  sun,  and  lOdeg  to  Iodeg  rise  undei’  a  cloud¬ 
less  sky,  being  better  for  the  health  of  the  trees.  Tlie  very 
early  varieties  will  .soon  give  indications  of  lipening,  when 
syringing  must  cease,  and  the  leaves  that  shade  the  fruit  mmst 
be  drawn  aside. 

TREES  STARTED  AT  THE  NEW  YEAR. -The  weather 
on  the  whole  has  been  favourable  to  the  swelling  of  the  fruits, 
especially  where  a  genial  temperature  has  been  maintained,  and 
stoning  is  commencing.  Avoid  sudden  checks  by  injudicious 
ventilation,  cold  air  in  the  day,  causing  excessive  evaporation, 
and  too  high  a  temperature  at  night  are  fatal. 

TREES  STARTED  EARLY  IN  iVIARCH.— These  are  now 
flowering  well.  Provide  a  little  ventilation  con.stantlv  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of  ventilating  freely.  The 
night  temperature  .shoidd  be  oOdc'g  in  mild  weather,  falliiig  5deg 
to  lOdeg  through  the  night,  and  i)i  severe  weather  oOdeg  to 
•Yodeg  by  day,  and  (iodeg  from  sun,  with  a  li'ce  circulation  of  air. 
Let  there  be  no  mi.stake  as  to  the  moisture  of  the  in.side  border, 
giving  a  thorough  supply  of  water  when  required.-  G.  A.,  St. 
Albans,  Herts. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

THE  :MAIN  crop  of  POTATOES  should  now  be  planted. 
The  soil  ought  to  be  thoroughly  prepared  by  deep  cultivation 
during  autumn  and  early  winter,  in  order  to  allow  ot  aeration, 
and  it  may  now  be  deeply  stirred,  and  any  artificial  manure  to  be 
applied  siiould  be  sown  on  the  surface,  being  dug  in  as  the 
planting  proceeds.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  use  hall-decayed 
manure  at  tins  time  of  year,  as  it  admits  too  much  air  to  the 
newly-formetl  I'oots  and  checks  grow  th  in  dry  weather,  and  con¬ 
duces  to  disease  in  wet  weather. 

EARLY  CELFRY.  — The  plants  will  now  be  large  enough  to 
prick  off  if  sown  as  advised.  High,  rich  soil  should  be  used. 
The  plants  may  be  kept  grorving  Itriskly  in  a  tempei'atui'e  ot 
podeg  near  the  glass,  avoiding  a  check,  as  this  would  be  notice¬ 
able  later  on.  Ihe  trenches  should  now  lie  prepared  tor  tlm 
earliest  plants,  and  need  not  be  deeply  dug  out  unless  the  heads 
are  intended  for  exhibition.  Dig  into  the  trenches  a  mixture 
of  thoroughly  decayed  manure,  wood  ashes,  loam,  and  a  little 
old  soot.  I  always  .sow  a  dwarf  Marrowfat  Pea  on  the  ridges, 
which  yields  an  abundant  crop. 

LETTUCES.  — Anothei-  sowing  of  Cos  and  Cabbage  varieties 
should  now  be  made  in  a  warm  border.  The  .soil  ought  to  be 
rich  and  warm  in  order  to  drive  the  plants  on  briskly,  when  the 
hearts  will  be  crisp  and  good. 

PARSNIPS  may  now  be  sown  in  deeply  prepared  ground. 
Give  the  rows  a  good  distance  from  each  other — not  less  than 
12in.  I  like  to  drop  three  or  foni’  seeds  in  holes  prepared  with 
a  blunt  dibber,  at  intervals  of  Sin  to  lOin  apart.  This  takes  a 
little  longer,  but  saves  a  great  deal  of  thinning  afterwards,  and 
the  hoe  can  l)e  used  several  days  earlier. 

SOW  THE  MAIN  CROP  OF  CARROTS  on  well  prepared  .soil. 
Carrot  seed  is  not  germinating  satisfactorily  this  .season,  con.se- 
quently  thicker  seeding  will  be  advisable. 

Sa'lSAFY  and  SCORZONERA.-  Seeds  may  also  be  .sown  on 
deeply  worked  soil,  and  give  ample  room  between  the  rows. 

PROTECTION  FOR  EARLY  POTATOES.— Some  kind  of 
protection  should  be  devi.sed  where  earlj.  Potatoes  aie  coming 
through  the  soil  on  warm  borders.  Long  green  rods  bent  over, 
and  canvas  or  mats  fastened  to  these,  make  a  good  piotection. 

POTATOES  IN  FRAiMES,  where  sufficiently  advanced,  may 
receive  a  top-dressing  or  earthing,  otherwise  many  of  the  tubers 
near  the  surface  will  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  spoiled.  Should 
the  plants  I'eqnire  water,  see  that  it  is  given  in  a  tepid  state. 
Avoid  cold  winds  by  tilting  .the  lights  in  the  opposite  directiC^ 
to  the  prevailing  w  ind. 

CARROTS  IN  FRAIMES  may  be  thinned  so  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Turnips. 

HOEING.— Keep  the  hoe  going  as  much  as  possible  in  dry 
weather.  This  will  conserve  the  moisture  as  w'ell  as  kill  myriads 
of  seedling  weeds  and  insects. 

RADISHES.— A  sowing  of  the,se  should  be  made  on  a  warm 
border.  Choose  one  of  the  early  varieties,  such  as  Early  Gem  or 
French  Breakfast.  Birds  are  very  fond  of  the  seeds,  therefoie 
coat  the  seeds  with  red  lead  and  soot. 

PROTECTING  SEEDLINGS  AGAINST  BIRDS. -Seedlings 
of  Cauliflowers,  Sprouts,  and  other  plants  require  protection 
There  is  nothing  better  than  ^in  garden  netting,  supported  at 
some  distance  above  the  plants  by  means  of  cro.ss-rods.  — A .  1., 
Cirencester. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

lAYING  D04VN  LAAYNS  FOR  GRASS.— Excellent  lawns 
and  grass  plots  may  be  e.stablished  by  solving  seed.  Selections 
of  fine  lawn  grass  seeds  are  readily  obtainable  from  .seedsmen 
for  all  kinds  of  soil.  Lawns  for  playing  tennis,  croquet,  bowds- 
must  be  level ;  therefore,  before  sowing  the  .seed,  get  the  ground 
thoroughiv  firm,  level,  and  the  soil  tine.  Sow'  the  .seed  at  the. 
rat-  o1  a  quart  to  300  square  feet,  distributinji  it  evenly 
on  a  calm  day.  Cover  with  a  layer  of  fine  soil,  and  wdien  dry 
pass  the  roller  over.  Should  birds  be  troublesome  black  cotton 
mav  be  stretched  over  the  ground.  Existing  lawns  requiring 
renovation  should  have  faulty  places  scratched  over  with  the 
rake,  and  gras  seeds  may  be  sown  thickly.  Cover  with  hue  soil 
and  roll  down. 

TRANSPLANTING  CALCEOLARIAS.  — Shrubby  Calceo¬ 
larias  which  have  been  wintered  and  rooted  in  frames  from 
cuttings  inserted  in  autumn  are  now  ready  for  lifting  and  trans¬ 
planting  in  temporaiy  fiaines,  so  that  they  may  have  more 
room  and  an  opportunity  to  multiiily  their  roots  in  some  richer 
material.  For  this  purpose  mix  up  .some  loam  and  decayed 
manure  from  an  old  hotlied.  Plant  the  Calceolarias  4in  to  (3in 
apart,  the  plants  having  previously  been  .stopped.  Give  tem¬ 
porary  protection  on  frosty  nights.  AYater  at  first  should 
scarcely  lie  recpiired,  but  in  mild,  dry  weather  give  a  good  soak¬ 
ing.  When  the  shoots  have  grow  n  a  few  inches  top  them  again. 
The  final  planting  should  take  place  early  in  iMay. 

STARTING  DAHLIAS  IN  FRAMES.-  Old  roots  of  Dahlias 
may  be  brought  from  their  winter  quarters,  and  all  that  are 
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soiiiui  at  the  cro\cn  plant  in  some  soil  in  a  cold  frain-.'. 

I'wccj)  the  lights  closed,  and  p;ro\\tlis  will  soon  start.  It  moi;* 
are  reciniia'd  the  roots  may  tlum  he  dividt'd,  eacli  division  havine; 
erow  ths  attached.  Some  ot  tin*  old  tnl)(M’oii,>  roots  will  he  snper- 
diioiis,  and  shonld  Ix'  detacluxl.  Plant  tlie.se  division--  attain  in 
the  frame  for  a  time  before  liftine-,  and  finally  planti?ie;  in 
Howenine;  positions,  which  mav  lx-  done  towards  the  (nul  of  iVlav. 

hhOWPI?  AND  SHm  i'fHPIfV  HOlfDPUS.  Make  the-.' 
clean  a.nd  tidy  by  inninne;  the  hoe  thron‘>;h  the  soil,  breakine; 
lip  the  lumps,  destro\ine  semlline  weeds,  and  leaving  the  sur¬ 
face  fresli.  .  P.  I).  vS..  (iiavesend. 

- - 

Young  Gardeners’  Domain, 

'tlici  lOditor  welcomes  slioit  letters  from  under  gardeueis'.  Let  ter.s  slujuld  heron- 
tilled  to  DOO  words  in  length,  should  he  written  only  on  one  si  ’e  of  the  paper, 
as  clearly  as  possible,  with  one  inch  space  at  both  top  and  bottom,  as  well 
•a.s  at  the  side.s.  'I'lie  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  must  accompany 
all  communicatioiH,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  If  theie  pedu's  are  not  respected,  the  letters  c.aunot  be  considered. 

Scottish  V.  English  Gardeneps. 

It  hardly  seemed  worth  while  to  answan-  “  Scot’s  ”  qne.stion 
regarding  the  imnits  of  English  and  Scottish  gardeners,  but 
none  of  his  contemporaries  appear  to  have  reinenibered  the  fact 
that  the  superiority  of  the  Scots  gardener  which  may  have 
olitained  in  years  gone  by.  was  dtte  solely  to  the  fact  that  ti 
( ■■rtain  ainotint  of  (xlncation  was  always  necessary  to  the  gar- 
tlener.  Education  of  this  nature  hecame  general  in  Scotland  at 
an  earlier  period  than  in  England,  therefore  the  Scots  gardener 
liad  this  immen.se  advantage  over  his  English  confrere,  and  one 
innst  admit  that  in  days  gone  by  he  mach'  the  most  of  it.  This 
advantage  does  not  exist  to-day.  In  my  o])inion  the  yonng  Scots 
gardener  is  apt  to  place  too  much  reliance  on  the  sni)erioiity  of 
his  ancestors,  and  a  recent  expeiience  is  a  case  in  point: — A 
yonng  Scot  straight  from  the  “  Land  o’  Cakes”  (and  therefore 
iincontaminated  with  anything  English),  well  fortified  with 
verbal  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  his  forbears,  came  to  take 
a  charge  of  some  houses.  Notliing,  however,  wonid  induce  Inm 
to  sliow  in  a  practical  direction  any  of  these  (pialities.  Tins  Avas 
specially  noted  in  the  daily  lontine.  Thiips,  red  spider.  Am., 
were  becondng  most  foimiidable.  Syringing  was  such  hard  work. 
'The  almost  daily  loss  or  leakage  of  some  vital  part  of  the  syringe 
or  engine  no  doubt  eased  the  operator  sonn'what,  but  the  prompt 
renewal  of  tliese  e.ssentials  did  not  have  the  desired  effect.  Things 
came  to  a  climax  when  he  appeared  at  his  work  in  a  most 
siimptnoiis  pair  ot  gent’s  evening  shoes  of  patent  leather  and  silk 
bows!  A  Spectatoh. 

[This  discussion  is  now  closfxl.  —  En.] 

The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

Having  read  the  note  from  "  G.”  asking  what  "  An  Old  Boy  ” 
would  have  a  yenng  man  do  if  he  desires  to  get  on,  perhaps  my 
experience  may  help  him.  Having  had  eight  years  in  a  bothy 
I  think  I  can  safely  si>eak  upon  tins  subject.  During  my  term 
I  have  met  many  yonng  men  who  haA’e  been  rather  "wild,”  and 
who  never  had  a  ])enny  after  IMonday  ;  and  one  fellow  I  had  to 
lead  ten  shillings  for  him  to  go  home  on  holiday.  I  am  thaidcfnl 
to  say  this,  however,  that  was  the  worst  one:  and,  working  with 
many  yonng  men,  I  harm  had  the  pleasure  of  being  the  means  of 
their  starting  an  account  in  the  savings  liank.  I  have  met  young 
fellows  who  have  been  good-hearted,  hard-working  chaps,  but 
lacking  the  great  (piality  of  knowing  how  to  save. 

I  am  a  chap  who  likes  "  a  pipe  ”  and  "  a  glass”  now  and  again, 
and  also  a  little  enjoyment  w  hen  I  can  spare  the  time  :  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  the  holder  of  a  little  hanking  account.  Perhaps 
how  I  manage  Avill  help  some  of  those  who  have  never  thought  how 
much  they  can  sar-e  on  a  little  ineome.  I  get  IBs.  a  week.  Kach 
week  I  put  (is^  aside  for  my  bank  book.  Is.  for  tobacco,  lid.  for 
washing,  and  7s.  for  food,  leaving  me  3s.  (id.  for  clothes  and  plea- 
.siire,  which  is  quite  enough  for  myself.  I  am  r  ery  pleased  to  say 
that  all  the  men  in  this  bothy  are  steady,  sardiig  fellow.s,  and 
study  their  duties;  Init,  in  closing,  let  me  add.  Never  be  rvhat 
is  called  mean,  or  sucociss  you  will  neAn>r  find.  Wishing  er'ervone 
the  contentment  that  I  liaA'e,  let  me  sign  mvself — A  Joukxea'max 
(Sussex). 

- - - - 

Pkixtino  Tkades.— Me  are  informed  that  an  international 
l)rinting,  stationery,  and  allietl  trades’  exhibition  will  take  idac? 
in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  London,  N..  frem  Saturdav, 
April  30,  to  Saturday,  May  14,  1904,  inclusive. 

A  In'CKY  TfaNiih—  The  Tiirnij)  aaIucIi  George  Goodincke,  in 
-Xovmmber,  took  fiom  a  field  at  Scarborough  because  he  Avas 
hungry,  and  AAhich  led  to  him  being  sent  to  prison  for  seven 
days,  has  turned  out  a  A^ery  lucky  one.  His  ti’eatment  excited 
great  public  .sympathy.  His  fine  Avas  paid  and  money  AAas  .sent 
for  him  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Goodricke  is  noA\'  on  his 
Aiay  to  1  oronto.  outfit  and  pa.ssage  having  been  paid  for  out  of 
money  sent.  He  is  a  tinner,  and  Avas  at  one  time  in  business 
111  Star'  u'ougli.  At  Toronto  he  AA'ill  make  a  upaa'  stait. 


The  Stewarton  Hive. 


In  reply  to  ”  .SteAvarton.”  I  would  say  that  catalogue  prices 
do  admittedly  diffei'.  but  if  the  cheapest  price  (pioted  be  taken 
of  the  requisite  number  of  boxes  for  the  iiroduction  of  a  specified 
quantity  of  honey  in  a  frame  hive,  and  conijiared  AAith  those 
necessary  for  the  Stewartoii,  yon  AA'ill  find  there  is  a  disparity  in 
favour  of  the  former.  Where  the  jirospectiAW'  apiarist  can  make 
his  OAA'ii  hiv'es,  he  may  do  so  on  the  score  of  economy,  but  con¬ 
siderably  more  difficulty  aaoiiuI  be  ex))erienced  in  making  the 
octagonal  SteAvarton  than  the  har-frame.  Avhich  is  practically  a 
square  box.  Tbe  empty  box  (piestion  i.s  evidently  governed'  by 
the  hiAA'  of  supply  and  demand.  There  are  so  many  used  locally 
for  [lacking  purposes  that  two  linns  are  enqiloyed  making  them. 

*•  Hexagonal  ”  also  inquires  aliout  this  hive.  The  brood  nest 
is  always  extended  more  raiiidly  downwards,  therefore  additional 
room  shonld  be  given  underneath.  Supei'  .s|)ace,  is  gitmii 
gradually  in  order  to  conseiwe  the  heat.  4’he  instinct  of  the  bees 
is  to  fill  whateAU^r  space  thei'e  is  above  the  hiood  nest,  and  they 
appear  to  Avork  more  enei'geticaliy  Avhen  the  super  is  on  the  point 
of  conqiletion,  so  that  by  gradual  extension  there  is  a  consant 
excitement  and  energy  maintained.  All  the  slides  in  the  loAver 
liody  box  must  be  o[)eiied  and  the  two  treated  as  one  chamber. 
One  entrance,  as  you  suggest,  Avill  be  (piite  sufficient,  i.e.,  at  the 
hottom. 

The  folloAving  extract  from  one  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  CoAvan 
(the  editor  of  the  “  British  Bee  .Journal  ”)  AA'ill  sIioaa'  Avhy  young 
(pieeiis  should  be  kept.  "  Mr.  Cowan  [iroceeded  to  ob.serve  that 
in  America  they  hatl  at  last  come  to  the  decision  that  yon  must 
have  yonng  .selected  (pieens  if  you  are  to  do  any  good.  The 
Ameiicans  advocated  keeping  them  three  years,  but  he  had 
alw  ays  maintained  that  the  second  season  AA  as  C[uite  long  enough, 
as  a  (pieen  could  exhaust  her  laying  [lowers  in  that  time.  He 
thought  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  hee-keeper  to  try  to 
exhaust  the  laying  poAvers  in  tAvo  sea.sons,  aUAl  I'eplace  them  by 
[inrchasing  yonng  ones,  as  he  did.  If  Lnglish  hee-keepers  Avere 
to  pay  more  attention  to  sek^ction  for  particular  points,  Ave 
shonld  not  require  to  impoit  foreign  bees.” — E.  E. 

Prepapation. 

'The  bee-k(xqier  shoukl  now  commence  [ire[iaring  for  the 
coming  season  hv  [lainting  hives  and  [lulting  all  his  appliances  in 
orch'r.  'The  atmos[ihei'ic  conditions  during  tlu'  month  AA'ill  no 
douht  encourage  the  grow  tli  of  the  Crocus,  the  lilooming  of  Avliich 
usually  maiks  the  time  for  the  commencement  of  spring  stinnda- 
tion,  and  the  bees  become  active;  but,  should  a  sudden  fro.st 
occur,  it  will  force  them  to  contract  themseU'es  to  the  smallest 
compass.  Nothing  further  in  the  AAay  of  stimulation  is  advisable 
yet,  but  rather  conserve  the  enei'gy  of  the  hees.  If  feeding  is 
/'bsolutely  necessary,  the  food  must  lx>  given  in  the  evening,  and 
in  such  a  quantity  that  the  bees  can  take  it  down  and  store  it  in 
a  feAV  hours. 

By  administering  food  in  this  manner  the  bees  are  not 
tenqited  to  extend  the  brood  nest  unduly.  If  gir^en  in  the  day¬ 
time,  its  exciting  influefice  causes  them  to  fly,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  might  he  serious.  The  food  shonld  he  composed  of  one 
[lint  of  Avater  to  two  pounds  of  sugar,  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
A'iiu'gar,  as  an  excess  of  water  in  tlu>  syrup  is  an  adv'antage  in 
the  breeding  season.  On  fine  Avarm  day.s  artificial  [lollen  —  pea- 
flour  pieferably,  thi-s  being  the  best  knoAvn  article  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  -  should  be  put  into  the  Crocus  cups,  where  the  bees  Avill 
readily  take  it  u[i  and  carry  it  to  the  hives. 

If  hreeding  has  been  stimulated  artificially  by  feeding,  it  Avifl 
be  nece.ssary  for  the  supplies  to  be  kept  up  daily,  increasing  pro¬ 
portionately  with  the  AA'ants  of  the  brood  until  natural  snp[ilie.s 
become  sufficient,  or  the  stocks  may  be  in  danger  of  starvation, 
and  colonies  aa  hich  had  been  in  an  encouraging  condition  Avoidd 
dAvindle  and  decline.  Very  gi'eat  care  is  also  necessary  at  . this 
time  of  the  year  during  feeding  to  prevent  robbing.  The 
entrances  to  hives  Avhich  are  being  fed  shonld  be  contracted,  and 
any  syiup  AA'hich  inay  be  .sjiilled  shonld  be  cleared  aAvay  or 
covered  up  with  soil,  or  a  little  carholic  acid  sprinkled  over  it. 

'The  changeable  temperatures  during  spi'ing  make  it  e.ssential 
for  the  broocl  nest  to  be  kept  as  snug  as  [lo.ssible,  .so  that  thert? 
may  be  no  di'aught  through  it,  or  any  possibility  of  loss  of  heat. 
'The  entrances  of  hives  should  not  be  too  AA'ide,  but  regulated 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  colony.  It  is  better  for  then) 
to  have  to  ventilate  during  a  AAarm  spell  than  that  they  shonld 
be  forced  to  contract  dni'ing  a  cold  one. 

4'he  atmos[)here  within  the  hive  must  be  moist,  and  ventila¬ 
tion  will  be  governed  liy  the  bees  through  the  entrance,  Avliich 
during  changes  of  AAeather  may  be  benticially  narroAA'ed  to  pre^ 
vent  lo.ss  of  heat.  A  thoi'dugh  examination  of  colonies  shoidd 
take  place  the  first  fine  Avarm  day  aa  hen  the  temperature  is 
a])Ove  (iOdeg  or  thereabouts. 

Floor  boards  should  be  cleamsed  and  dried  if  damp,  and  quilts 
may  be  exeJianged  and  disinfected,  if  necessary,  before  further 
use.  E.  E.,  Sandbach. 
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correspondoiico  relatinj^  to  editorial  matters  sliouUI  iie 
directed  to  “  The  Editok."  12.  Mttke  Covht  Chambers, 
Flei-:t  Street,  London,  K.C.  It  is  recjiiested  tliat  no  one 
will  Miite  privately  to  any  ot  our  correspondents,  seeking 
information  on  matters  discussed  in  this  Jonrnal,  as  doing 
so  snbjects  them  to  nn.jnstitiahlo  trouble  and  expense.  In 
naming  plants  we  only  undertake  to  name  species,  or  well- 
marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any  one  occasion.  Florists’ 
flowers  we  do  not  name. 

BOOKS  (H.  P.). —  A  maunal  of  Exotic  fknns  and  Selaginella, 
their  history,  culttire,  and  management,  by  E.  Sandford. —  Elliot 
Stock,  G2,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.,  181)4.  Cactns  Cmture  for 
Amatenrs,  by  IV.  Watson.  —  L.  Epcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  W.C., 
1889. 

GRAFTING  (A.  B.). — 'Phe  method  yon  describe  of  splitting 
the  stock  is  cleft  grafting;  cntting  a  wadge  out  of  the  stock  and 
fitting  the  scion  in  is  wedge  grafting:  slitting  the  liark  and  in¬ 
serting  scions  between  it  and  the  wood,  then  liinding  as  you  sug¬ 
gest,  is  the  simplest  form  of  crown  grafting.  We  do  not  know 
to  what  particidar  notes  yon  allude,  as  you  do  not  quote  the 
page  in  which  they  appear. 

FNISEXEAL  FLOWERS  AND  CATKINS  (Ignoramus).— 
The  Birch,  Willow,  Hazel,  Alder.  Oak.  Plane,  Poplar,  Horn])eam 
and  Beech  are  all  amentaceous  or  catkin-beaiing  plants.  Catkins 
are  male  or  female,  that  is,  composed  wholly  of  maie  or  wholly 
of  female  flowers.  The  Elm  and  the  Ash  are  not  amentaceous 
or  catkin-bearing  plants,  but  by  abortion  the  flowers  have  a 
unisexual  character,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Ash,  v  hen  they 
are  sometimes  bisexual. 

PROPAGATING  LEFCOPHYTON  BROWNI  'G.  A.  K.).— 
Tins  serviceable  carpetino:  plant  is  mosr  impatient  of  fire  heat, 
and  the  cuttings  are  certain  to  fail  if  subjected  to  it.  The  proper 
time  to  insert  the  cuttings  is  during  the  month  of  September, 
and  they  ought  to  be  treated  exactly  the  same  as  Violas  or 
Calceolarias.  Either  three  imrts  fill  frames  set  on  a  hard  dry 
base,  with  neai'iy  exhausted  heating  material,  or  set  hand-lights 
on  a  bed  of  the  same.  Cover  with  about  Sin  of  fine  sandy  soil, 
face  over  with  sliarp  sand,  and  dibble  out  the  cuttings  thickly, 
keeping  them  rathoi’  close  and  .shaded  fiom  bright  sunshine  till 
rooted,  and  in  all  other  respects  treat  similarly  to  Calceolaiias. 
They  would  receive  the  least  check  when  bedded  out  if  first 
established  in  thumb  pots,  but  keep  them  out  of  the  houses. 

INCREASING  LOBELIAS  (F.  ID. -The  ordinary  bedding 
Lobelias  are  propagated  l)y  division  and  cuttings  in  preference 
to  seedilngs,  the  latter  rarely  being  sufficiently  neat  growing. 
Bluebeard,  pumila  magnifica,  and  Brighton  are  all  excellent 
blue  sorts,  and  supposing  a  )iumber  of  plants  of  either  of  these 
have  been  wintered  in  boxes  in  .a  rather  low  temperature,  on 
being  introduced  into  an  early  vineiy  or  in  a  moist  heat  every 
shoot  will  quickly  emit  roots.  These  may  be  judlcd  off  and 
dibbled  in  rather  thickly  in  boxes,  and  eventually  bedded  out 
in  cold  frames,  or,  if  a  little  bottom  beat  is  available,  these 
divisions  may  be  placed  on  beds  of  good  soil  and  about  4in 
.■^(jjai't  each  nay,  vhere  they  will  soon  gi’ow  to  a  good  size,  the 
frames  or  lights  being  then  available  for  other  purposes,  some 
other  protection  beiiig  provided  for  the  Lobelias,  Thousands  of 
good  plants  may  thus  be  raised  without  much  trouble.  Seedling 
Lobelias  shonid  be  pricked  out  before  becoming  crowded  and 
weakened.  The  herbaceous  sorts  may  be  divided  when  the 
suckers  are  well  above  the  soil. 

AR  I'IFKTAL  ^lANFRE  FOR  ASTERS  AND  OUTDOOR 
CHRYSANTHE.M  U:\1S  (N.  Y.  Z.).-A.s  you  have  used  about  oQ 
tons  of  good  stable  manure  per  acre,  and  the  blooms  an*  not  as 
good  as  desired,  even  with  the  addition  of  dissolved  bone 
manure,  yon  may  have  I’ecourse  to  the  following  mixture  ;  Niti'ate 
of  soda,  2  parts  (lbs  or  cwts) ;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  2  ;  dried 
blood  (ground),  1  ;  dried  fish  (ground),  1  ;  dissolved  bonemcal, 
10;  muriate  of  potash,  4.  This  contains  oi  per  cwt  of  nitrogmi, 
9  per  cent,  of  jihosphoric  acitl,  and  10  per  cent,  of  ])otash.  Ti  o 
mixture  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  2)cwt  to  dewt  ])er  acre.  Fill) 
to  3-ilb  per  rod,  or  in  cas(>  of  not  using  animal  manure,  oewt  to 
lOcwt  per  acre,  3Alb  to  71b  per  rod.  'riie  fertiliser  should  be 
applied  shortly  in  advance  of  placing  out  the  plants,  it  not  being 
used  in  immediate  contact  vith  the  roots,  and  if  n.sed  after 
planting  out  must  be  kept  from  the  tops  of  the  jilants. 

NAMES  OP  PL.4N'rS.  —  Correspcmdcids  tvhose  queries  are 
nna’fiswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respeefj  uU ij  requested  to  cuasult 
the  fotlouing  nnmhcr.  (  H.  B.). — 1,  Primula  nivalis ;  2,  Scilla  sibiiica 


alba;  5,  Sedum  acre  atireum  ;  4,  Blechnum  occi  dentale.  (F.  L.). — 
1,  Dendrobium  AVardianum  (a  good  form)  ;  2,  D.  .Vinswurthi ;  3,  D. 
nobile  Balliamim.  (.J.  P.). — 1,  Peperomia  nigra;  2,  Asarum. 


Covent  Garden  Market,  March  30th, 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s. 

d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

d 

American  Limes,  400-.700 

Grapes,  in  barrel  . 

12  (itolS 

0 

in  case  . 

7 

0  to  9  0 

,,  Muscats,  A.,  11). 

6  D 

s 

0 

Apples,  home  cookers, 

„  ..  B.,  lb. 

2  0 

. » 

II 

bush. 

4  0 

n  0 

,,  Canon  Hall,  A.,  lb. 

2  0 

8 

0 

,,  American,  brl.  ... 

12 

0 

1.5  0 

,,  Gros  Colnian,.4.,lb. 

1  C 

d 

,,  Californian,  case  . 

7 

0 

14  0 

Lemons,  per  case  . 

8  0 

10 

0 

Bananas,  bunch  . 

6 

0 

14  (1 

Lychees,  box  . 

1  2 

0 

II 

Chestnuts,  liag  . 

19 

0 

0  0 

Oranges,  per  case . 

8  (1 

35 

0 

Cobnuts,  per  it) . 

0 

74 

0  0 

Pears,  per  case  . 

12  0 

14  0 

Cranberries,  per  case  ... 

10  6 

13  8 

.,  stewing,  ^-sieve  ... 

9  (1 

11 

0 

Figs,  per  box  . 

0 

10 

1  (1 

Pines,  each  . 

2  0 

•  j 

0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb. 

1 

6 

2  () 

Strawberries,  lb . 

10  0 

15 

() 

Average  Wholesale 

Prices.— Vegetables. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d 

S.  ll. 

s. 

d 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem, 

Onions,  jier  case  . 

0  (ito  (3 

d 

sieve  . 

1 

0  to  1  3 

,,  per  bag  . . 

4  0 

d 

d 

Asparagus,  Sprue,  buinlle 

0 

10 

0  (1 

,,  picklers,  sieve  ... 

3  0 

5 

(1 

,,  Paris  (Ti-een  . 

4 

0 

f)  0 

,,  English,  cwt.  ... 

7  0 

0 

0 

j,  English,  bun. 

5 

(1 

7  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs. 

1  C 

2 

II 

Beans,  dwarf,  per  lb.  ... 

2 

() 

3  0 

,,  sieve . 

0  (1 

0 

0 

.,  Madeira,  basket  . 

1 

6 

2  0 

Parsnips,  per  bag  . 

2  0 

2 

d 

Beetroots,  per  bushel  ... 

"2 

d 

3  6 

Potatoes,  per  ton  . 

99  0  lid 

1,1 

Brussels  Sprouts,  sieve... 

1 

0 

1  6 

,,  New  Teneriffe, 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

•) 

0 

5  0 

per  cwt 

12  (1 

14 

(1 

Carrots,  doz.  bun . 

2 

(1 

6 

Radishes,  doz.  bun. 

0  9 

1 

II 

per  bag  . 

2 

t) 

4  0 

Rhubarb,  per  doz . 

0  9 

1 

0 

Cauliflower,  doz . 

i 

6 

3  6 

Salad,  small,  pun.,  doz.... 

0  d 

1 

0 

Celery,  per  doz.  bun.  ... 

12 

0 

24  0 

Savoys,  tally  . 

3  0 

4 

0 

Cress,  per  doz.  pun. 

(1 

9 

1  0 

Seakale,  per  doz . 

10  0 

14 

(1 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

7 

0 

10  0 

Shallots,  per  lb  ’  ....  ... 

0  U 

0 

•  > 

Endive,  i)er  doz . 

1 

f> 

0  0 

Spinach,  per  bush . 

3  D 

o 

O 

d* 

Garlic,  per  lb.  ...  . 

0 

2 

0  3 

Tomatoes,  C  x  n  a  r  y 

Horseradish,  foreign,  per 

Deeps,  lb . 

3  0 

-i 

0 

bundle  . 

1 

•  1 

O 

1  6 

Turnips,  dor.  bun . 

1  d 

O 

1) 

Leeks,  per  doz.  bun. 

1 

6 

0  0 

„  per  bag.  ...  ... 

2  D 

.> 

d 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  doz.  . 

1 

0 

1  3 

Watercress,  per  dozen 

Mushrooms,  house,  lb.  ... 

1 

0 

1  (5 

bunches . 

0  4 

0  8 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 

Alost  of  the  undermentioned  xdanta  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots. 


Adiantums,  per  doz. 

Aralias,  per  doz . 

Arbor  Vit.c,  per  doz. 
Aspidistras,  per  doz. 

Auenbas,  per  doz . 

Azaleas,  each  . 

Begonias,  per  doz . 

,,  Gloire  de  Lor¬ 
raine,  per  doz. 

Callus,  per  doz . 

Chrysantlicnnun,  doz.  ... 

Cinerarias,  doz . 

Coleuses,  jier  doz . 

Crotons,  per  doz . 

Cyclamens,  per  doz. 

C\  perns,  per  doz . 

Daffodils,  per  doz . 

Dracmn.as,  vary.,  doz.  ... 

Er  eas,  per  doz . 

Kuonyinus,  vars.,  doz.  ... 


Anemones,  doz.  bun. 
Azaleas,  per  bun. 
Houvardias,  per  Ini 
Callus,  per  doz. 

Camellias,  box  .. 
Carnations,  per  bni 
Daffodils,  bunch 
Eucharis,  per  doz. 

Ferns — .Asparagus,  bun.  . 
French,  doz.  bunches 
Maidenhair,  doz.  bun. 

Freesia,  per  doz . 

Gardenias,  box  of  l.S-24 

blooms . 

Lilac  ( French),  bun.  .  . 
L  i  1  i  u  m  longiflorum , 
doz.  blooms. 
,,  lancifolium  ,, 

,,  auratum  . 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  per 

doz.  bun . 

Marguerites,  yeilol»,  per 

doz.  bun . 

Mignonette,  ]>er  doz. 
Mimosa  (.-Veacia)  per  bun. 


d. 

R.  cl 

.S.  ‘1. 

s. 

d 

12 

OtooO  0 

Ferns  in  var.,  per  doz. ... 

4  0to30 

Cl 

4 

0 

8  0  1 

Ficus  elastica,  doz. 

9  0 

24 

1) 

4 

0 

8  0  1 

Genistas,  doz . 

()  0 

10  (1 

9 

0 

18  0 

Hyacinths,  Roman  (48- 

IS 

II 

3d  0 

pots),  doz . 

8  0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

8  0 

,,  Dutch  . 

8  II 

12 

II 

1 

d 

3  d 

Lvcopodiums,  per  doz.  ... 

3  II 

4 

ll 

8 

0 

18  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz.... 

9  0 

24  0 

Marguerites,  white . 

4  0 

8 

(1 

8 

24  (1 

Orange  Trees,  each 

3  d 

111 

d 

10 

0 

12  0 

Palms,  var.,  each  . 

3  0 

20 

0 

d 

0 

12  0 

Poinsettias,  per  doz. 

8  (1 

15 

0 

d 

0 

24  0 

Primulas,  per  doz . 

Pteris  fremula,  per  doz.  . 

4  II 

d 

0 

4 

0 

5  0 

4  (1 

8  0 

12 

0 

24  0 

,,  AVimsetti 

4  <1 

8  0 

9 

0 

18  0 

,,  major  ., 

4  (1 

d 

0 

•  > 
.) 

II 

4  0 

Solanums . 

4  0 

d 

0 

d 

II 

8  0 

Spirmas.  doz . 

6  II 

9 

0 

12 

0 

48  0 

Tulips,  red,  doz.  roots.  ... 

1  (1 

0 

0 

d 

0 

12  0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  roots 

1  d 

0  0 

4 

0 

d  0 

tiolesale 

Ppiees.— Cut  Flowers. 

d. 

S.  (1 

H.  cl. 

3. 

d 

1 

d  to  2  d 

Narcissus,  doz.  bun. 

1  ,,  Soleil  d'Or,  per  doz. 

1  0  to  2 

0 

1 

II 

2  0 

3  (1 

4  0 

0 

4 

(1  d 

'  ,,  Pheasant’s  Eye  ,, 

2  0 

4 

ll 

3 

II 

5  0 

Orchid,  various,  per  doz. 
,,  Odontoglossums  ., 

;>  (1 

12 

11 

1 

d 

2  6 

2  d 

•  » 

II 

1 

0 

3  0 

,,  Cypripedium  in- 

2 

d 

d  0 

signe,  per  doz. ... 
Pelargoniums,  zonal,  doz. 

1  d 

O 

t) 

o 

0 

4  0 

1 

0 

2  G 

bun . 

4  ft 

i! 

il 

0  4 

0  d 

Poinsettias,  bun . 

1  d 

0 

ll 

4  0 

d  0 

Roman  Hyacinths,  per 

1 

1 

d 

2  0 

bunch  . 

II  d 

0 

Roses,  Mermet,  per  doz. . 

3  (1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

5  0 

.,  Various,  per  bun. 

0  d 

1 

d 

1 

d 

3  0 

,,  AVhite  ., 

1  d 

i) 

0 

„  Pink 

1  0 

o 

0 

4 

0 

7  0 

Smilax,  per  doz.  trails  ... 

1  0 

1 

d 

1 

d 

3  0 

Snowdrops,  doz . 

1  0 

1 

d 

O 

d 

4  0 

Stephanotis,  per  doz.  ... 
Tuberoses,  strong, bun.... 

1  d 

:! 

1 

d 

1  II 

d 

6  0 

15  0 

„  ,,  doz.... 

Tulips,  per  bunch . 

II  d 

0 

9 

(1  d 

1) 

9 

1 

0 

2  0 

A"iolcts,per  doz.  bun.  ... 

1  d 

1 

9 

•> 

•J 

0 

4  (1 

.,  Parma  ,, 

1  d 

•  ) 

d 

0  9 

1  II 
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Educational  Muddles. 


It  is  difficult  to  foresee  what  M'ill  he  done  even  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  to  educate  our  people  in  tlie  principles  of  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  hut  the  blindest  mu.st  see  that  there  has  been  a  consider¬ 
able  set  back  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  the  reason 
for  it  can  be  very  easily  found.  It  is  the  chaos  which  is  attend¬ 
ing,  and  is  likely  for  .some  time  longer  to  attend,  the  initiatory 
working  of  the  new  Education  Bill. 

The  work  connected  with  the  organisation  under  the  Bill  has 
been  enormous,  and  the  education  committees  of  the  County 
Councils  have  found  their  hands  more  than  full,  a  reasonable 
attendance  on  one  of  these  committees  having,  we  know, 
included  fifty  meetings  within  twelve  months.  Technical 
education  has  been  neglected  because  the  committees  have  been 
overworked,  and  the  question  of  the  upkeep  of  elementary 
schools  ha,s  ab.sorbed  nearly  all  their  time  and  attention. 

A  most  undesirable  situation  has  ari.sen,  for  the  demands  on 
the  time  of  committeemen  is  so  great  that  many  of  those  best 
qualified  by  knowledge  and  experience  to  work  on  such  com¬ 
mittees  are  obliged  to  withdraw,  and  only  those  who  have 
nothing  else  to  do  are  able  to  attend  sufficiently  to  justify  their 
appointment.  We  knovv'  of  one  case  of  a  chairman  of  an 
education  committee  a  most  capable  man,  whose  .services  have 
been  of  inestimable  value  during  the  past  year,  but  who  is 
retiring  altogether  from  the  committee  because  it  trenches  too 
much  on  the  time  which  he  is  obliged  to  devote  to  other 
business. 

Again,  we  know  a  recently  elected  councillor  who  is  most 
expert  in  agricultural  matters,  both  scientific  and  practical, 
and  would  have  been  an  ideal  member  of  a  technical  education 
committee,  who  could  not  allow  himself  to  be  nominated  as  he 
could  not  possibly  attend  the  fifty  meetings  which  he  would  have 
been  required  to.  These  education  committees  under  the  new  Act 
have  far  too  much  work,  and  it  will  have  to  be  divided.  The 
control  of  the  elementary  schools  of  any  ordinary  county  is 
uite  enough  to  occupy  the  attention  of  one  committee  without 
evoting  any  time  to  secondary  and  technical  matters,  and 
there  should  be  a  division  of  work,  .so  that  the  services  of  the 
best  men  may  be  obtained.  We  do  not  believe  in  large  com¬ 
mittees.  Two  committees  of  ten  or  twelve  members  each,  if  you 
have  the  most  suitable  members  on  each,  will  do  far  more  and 
better  work  than  an  unwieldy  body  of  twenty-five  or  thirty, 
half  of  whom  are  not  particularly  interested  in  the  questions 
brought  forward. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  technical  education,  at  any  rate 
in  the  country  districts,  has  been  almost  allowed  to  la"p.se  in 
many  counties,  and  under  present  circumstances  there  is  little 
chance  of  a  revival.  We  fear  that  the  state  of  things  which 
has  been  In-ought  about  by  the  new  Act  will  take  a  great  deal 
of  remedying,  one  reason  being  that  many  officials  appointed 
under  it.s  provisions  have  not  the  nece.ssary  qualifications  for 
their  positions.  Family  and  teiu'itorial  influence  is  often  unduly 
exerted,  and  a,  canaidate  elected  vho  is  more  fit  to  qualify  for 
a  superannuation  allowance  than  an  arduous  post.  Then,  again, 
there  is  the  friction  caused  by  the  religious  animosity  of  rival 
factions,  and  in  some  counties  very  little  has  been  done  at  all  in 
the  cause  of  education  during  the  last  few  months,  and  this 
applies  most  particularly  to  the  technical  side  in  rural  districts. 
Some  of  us  had  hoped  that  our  village  schools  were  to  be  made 
more  suitable  for  village  needs,  but  so  far  Whitehall  and  H.M. 
Inspector  are  as  supreme  as  ever,  and  we  have  had  no  technical 
lectures  or  courses  whatever  this  winter. 

The  Metric  System. 

As  our  local  legislators  appear  to  be  failing  in  their  duty  of 
educating  us  to  better  things,  we  had  better  attempt  a  little 
education  of  those  in  higher  places,  and  we  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  the  state  of  utter 
confusion  which  prevails  as  to  our  weights  and  measures.  Con¬ 
fusion  is  bad  enough  in  other  branches  of  business,  but  that 
prevailing  in  the  corn  trade  is  absolutely  bewildering.  Imported 
grain  is  bought  in  centals  (1001b  each)  as  landed,  and  is  resold 


in  quarters  of  very  yarying  weights,  or  in  sacks  or  in  tons.  The 
latter  seems  to  be  the  only  common  denominator,  for  the  sack 
may  yary  as  much  as  the  quarter. 

Home-grown  corn  is  sold  by  the  quarter,  the  coomb,  the  boll, 
the  load,  Ac.  The  quarter  leally  means  eight  bushels,  the 
coomb  four,  the  boll  two,  and  the  load  three;  but,  by  the 
custom  of  vai’ious  markets,  the  bushel,  which  is  a  measure,  is 
convei'tod  into  so  many  pounds  ayoirdupois,  which  means 
weight.  Well,  we  are  supposed  to  have  Imperial  weights  and 
measures,  and  we  are  liable  to  fine  for  not  having  our  weights 
and  measures  properly  tested  and  stamped,  but  if  the  inspection 
of  grain  on  delivery  were  carried  out  in  the  same  way  as  pounds 
of  butter  are  now,  and  a  so-called  sack  of  Wheat  were  found 
to  contain  only  fifteen  pecks,  could  the  farmer  be  fined  for 
delivering  short  measure  when  he  is  really  selling  by  weight? 
All  this  tends  to  depreciate  homo  produce,  and  to  make  a  good 
living  for  the  middleman.  Farmers  are  apt  to  get  very  much 
confused  as  to  the  values  of  grain  in  various  localities,  and  a 
Suffolk  farmer  who  sells  by  the  coomb  may  imagine  that  he  is 
getting  a  great  advantage  over  his  Cumberland  rival  when  he 
reads  in  the  paper  that  a  boll  of  Barley  realises  7s.  6d.,  whilst 
he  is  making  18s.  of  a  coomb. 

In  some  markets  a  load  of  Wheat  of  three  bushels  means 
13.st  71b  nett ;  in  others  it  means  13st  101b  nett. 

Althoimh  it  is  now  almost  out  of  date,  until  lately  seed  corn 
was  usually  sold  by  measure,  which,  in  the  case  of  badly 
developed  grain,  would  mean  considerable  advantage  to  the 
seller.  Therefoie  a  quarter  of  Barley  .sold  to  a  maltster  would 
mean  4481b  nett,  but  a  quarter  of  Barley  sold  to  a  farmer  for 
seed  would  mean  eight  bmshels  measured. 

Then  as  regards  fruit,  we  have  a  variety  of  pecks  all  different 
weights.  Potatoes  are  sold  by  ton,  load,  sack  (of  two  or  three 
different  weights),  cwt., 

We  notice  that  the  Central  Chamher  of  Agriculture  is  taking 
up  this  question,  and  we  hope  that  either  this  or  the  next 
Government  may  be  induced  to  make  things  more  uniform. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  is 
the  mo.st  sensible  .solution  of  the  problem.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  other  countries,  and  no  doubt  our  slowness  to  move  has  done 
our  trade  great  injury  apart  from  the  confusion  which  arises 
amongst  home  producers. 

We  notice  that  foreign  Potatoes  at  os.  6d.  per  8st  bag  are 
supposed  to  be  cheaper  than  English  at  6s.  per  9st.  Of  course 
they  are  sold  by  the  bag. 

Ourselves,  America,  and  Russia  are  the  only  countries  that 
have  not  adopted  the  metric  sy.stem.  America  is  but  waiting 
for  our  lead.  Russia,  being  100  years  behind,  will  join  in 
some  day. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

At  last  we  can  record  an  entirely  satisfactory  week’s  work. 
The  rain,  although  not  entirely  absent,  has  been  rather  helpful 
than  hindering,  and  fair  progress  has  been  made  with  spring 
sowing—  in  fact,  much  more  progress  than  we  should  have 
believed  possible  a  week  ago.  Some  barley  has  been  sow'ii  on  a 
really  fine  seed-bed,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  land 
has  been  ploughed  a  long  time,  that  we  did  not  plough  or  drag 
the  land  again  before  the  drill,  thus  keeping  tne  frost  mould 
(such  as  it  was)  on  the  surface,  and  that  the  chisel  harrows, 
which  did  the  preparation,  were,  followed  immediately  by  the 
drill,  with  only  time  for  one  good  shower  between.  There  has 
been  little  March  dust  in  evidence,  yet  the  seed-bed  was  quite 
satisfactory,  and  we  have  taken  a  plunge  by  sowing  clover  seeds 
after  the  drill.  We  may  have  too  much  clover  amongst  the 
corn,  but  we  shall  not  have  too  much  sheep  pasture  next  spring. 

We  shall  defer  further  spring  sowing  for  a  day  or  two,  so  that 
we  can  woik  and  give  a  final  cleaning  to  the  land  planned  out 
for  mangolds.  This  work  has  been  left  over  later  than  usual, 
so  it  is  quite  time  it  was  completed.  The  land  must  be  most 
thoroughly  dragged  and  harrowed,  the  couch-grass  eradicated 
as  nearly  as  possible,  and  the  land  ploughed  and  left  fallow  for 
another  month.  Whatever  the  weather  in  the  meantime  may 
be,  there  should  be  no  lack  of  either  moi.sture  or  good  tilth. 
Clover  seeds  vary  much  in  quality  and  are  still  far  from  cheap, 
and  as  farmers  have  not  too  much  ready  money,  they  are  rather 
inclined  to  buy  the  cheaper  classes  of  seed. 

As,  however,  a  good  sample  of  9o  per  cent,  germination  can 
usually  produce  more  healthy  plants  from  lOIb  of  seed  than  a 
second  class  sample  can  from  141b.  apart  from  the  superior 
character  of  the  plants,  it  is  obvious  that  the  common  seed  should 
cost  2.5  per  cent.,  or  2s.  6d.  per  141b,  le.ss  than  the  best  seed,  to 
merely  attempt  to  be  on  even  terms. 

At  the  spring  sales  about  here  we  see  young  cattle  make 
excellent  prices,  leaving  very  little  margin  for  the  feeding 
grazier.  If  a  calf  can  be  made  to  realise  £T0  at  12  months,  it 
seems  bad  policy  to  keep  it  longer.  We  would  rather  sell  it  for 
someone  else’s  ammsement  and  benefit.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
very  certain  that  young  cattle  of  good  quality  are  very  scarce 
just  now,  and  September  next  may  show  tis  that  the  beef 
market  leaves  a  fair  n.iargin  of  profit  for  the  feeder. 
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STOVE  and 

GREENHOUSE 

PLANTS. 

A  Large  and  Choice  Collection  of  vvell  = 
grown  vigorous  Plants. 
CATALOGUE  No.  584  POST  FREE. 

DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 

ORCHIDS. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection. 

Kindly  send  for  Cat.alogue, 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 

JAMES  CYPHER  &  SONS, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


NFAV  HARDY 

TRITOMA, 

Saiindersi  “  May 
Queen.” 

Of  noble  habit, 
blooms  fr.iin 
May  till  late  in 
the  Autinnn,  in 
fine  orange  to 
scarlet  shades, 
t’ntirely  -h.ardy, 
and  can  be 
forced. 

seeds.— 1  plct-, 
9d. ;  10  for  4  9; 
100  for  40  6. 
Plant?.— Each, 
lOd  ;  10  for 

5/ ;  100for4i;- 
Post  Free. 
STENGER  & 
ROTTER, 
Nursery  and 
Seedsmen, 
ERFURT,  Prussia 


Selection  of 
20  finest 


GARDEN  ROSES 


free,  10’- 
prepaid. 


UNRIVALLED  ROSES. 

500,000  fine  Rose  Plants  of  all  classes— Dwarf  Roses, 
.Standard  Rose'’,  Weeping  Roses,  No.elties,  &c. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Post  Free.  20/-  Orders  delivered  free  to  address. 


GEMEN  &  BOIJRG,  Luxembourg (Kj) 


/■CLIBRANS'n 

CHOICE  PLANTS 

For  the  Greenhouse. 


2/6  to  7/6 


YOU  WANT 

A  Bright,  Beautiful,  and  Attractive  Garden. 
Well,  Order  now  and  Plant  at  once. 

FORBES'  Gold  Medal 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS 

AND 

HARDY  BORDER  PLANTS. 

There  were  never  such  collections  brought  together  of 
all  the  MO.ST  poi'ULau  flowers,  such  as  Antirrhinums, 
Asters,  Begonias,  Carnations,  Dahlias,  Delplnniums,  Mont- 
bretias,  Paeonies,  Pansies,  Violas,  Pelargoniums,  Pent- 
stemons.  Phloxes,  Hardy  border  plants,  and  everything 
worth  growing  in  ths  way  of  Garden  Plants,  as  in 

FORBES’  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

of  180  pages,  which  is  free  on  application. 

NOTE  Packages  Free  and  Carriage  Paid  for  Cash 
with  Order. 


Acacia  pubescens,  a  rare  and  heauti-  e.vch. 
ml  sj.eii  s  ;  tlowers  a  lovely  yellow, 
foliage  highly  ornamental  .. 

Calla  EHiottiana,  the  Ibvely  Golden 
Cilia;  foliage  heaulifiilly  siiotted 
whit  >:  strong  plants'to  bloom  ..  7/6  &  10/6 
Clematis  indivisa  and  lobata,  flowers 
creamy  white,  d.irk  green  glo-sy 
leaves;  a  grand  cool  house  climber  li8to5/- 
Coleus  thyrsoideus,  produces  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  spikes  of  a  lovely  l>lue 
colour  from  early  in  the  year  until 
well  into  the  s  iimuer  . . 

Cupressus  funebris,  one  of  the  love¬ 
liest  ot  the  Cypress  tor  indoor  de.o- 
r.ition 

Dracaena  Doucettii,  ore  ot  the  love¬ 
liest  of  Dracauiiis  ;  foliage  long  and 
tapering  ;  a  charming  comb  nation 
of  gieen,  gold,  and  cream.  We  hold 
the  finest  stock  in  tiie  country  of 

this  rare  plant . 

Hidalgoa  Wercklei,  flowers  hrilliart 
sc.irlet.  2iin.  across;  foliage  beauti¬ 
fully  cut ;  a  grand  climber  . . 

Kalanchoe  flaminea,  a  new  and  lovely 
plant  ;  flowers  produced  in  barge 
heads  of  a  lovely  orange-red  colour  1  /-  &  2/G 
Malmaison  Carnations,  grand  plants, 
showing  bud  ;  our  selection  of 
varieties,  1?/-  per  doz.  ;  tend  for 
particulars 

FOR  THE  STOVE. 

Anthurium  Fletcherianum,  a  gr.md 
variety, belonging  to  theAudreanum 
section;  snathe  a  rich  dark  glossy 
crimson,  Siiii.  across,  7iin.  long  ..  5  -  to  31/6 
Urceocharis  Clibrani,  a  wonderful  bi- 
generic  hybrid;  flowers  intermediate 
between  Eucharis  and  I  rceolina  ; 
bio  tins  jirofusely  ;  invaluable  for 

cutting  .  . .  3/6  to  10/0 

For  Complete  List  of  Indoor  Plants -Outdoor  Plants, 
see  our  Plant  Catalogue,  gratis  and  post  free. 

ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER. 


9d.  A  1- 


l/Cto3/a 


r/G  &  21/- 


1/6  &  2/j 


1 


T>EGONIAS. — Testinionials,  repeat  orders,  and 

iT  recommendations  prove  our  strain  to  be  the  he.t  up 
to  date  in  existence.  Tubers  and  ITants.  See  the  “  BE.s't' 
Catalooue,”  free.  —  B.  R.  DAVIS  &  .SONS,  Yeovil 
Nurseries,  'Yeovil,  Somerset. 


JOHN  FORBES,  Nurseryman, 

JBCA.'WICKL,  SGOTX^.A.N’D. 

No.  l241.~VoL.  XLVIIL,  Third  Series. 


T  AXTON’S  NOVELTIES  IN  VEGETABLES 

AND  FLOWER  SEEDS.— New  fully  Illustrated 
Catalogue  Gratis. 

LAXION  BROTHERS.  BEDFORD. 

Begonias  a  speciality.— Large,  erect- 

flowering  Singles,  12  for  2/3  ;  ino,  12/-.  Doubles  same 
price  for  cash.  List  free.— J.  WELLS,  Begonia  Nursery, 
Ryarsh,  Mailing,  Kent. 

Heating  APPAEATUS  for  Greenhouses  and 
other  Buildings.  Catalogue  free  of  all  kinds  of  Hot 
water  Pipes,  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Boilers,  Radiators, 
Cisterns,  Pumps,  Baths,  &c. — JONES  &  ATTWOOD, 
Stourbridge. 

riAEDEN  NETTINGS,  SHADINGS. 

IjT  Tiffany.  Scrims.-RIGBY.  WAINWRIGHT  &  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Neptune  Works,  Manchester.  Samples  on 
application.  _ 

ENTLEY’S  VINE  BOEDEE  COMPOUND. 

For  making  new  and  renovating  old  borders.  Used 
most  leading  growers,  and  pronounced  unequalled. 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Works,  Barrow-on- 
Humber. 

The  GAEDEN  manual  ;  for  the  Cultivation 

and  Operations  required  for  the  Kitchen  Garden, 
Fruit  Garden,  Flower  Garden,  and  Florists’  Flowers. 
Illustrated  with  Engravings  and  Plans.  By  the  Editors 
and  Contributors  of  the  Journal  of  HcrtievUvre.  Revised 
Edition  now  ready.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  1/6;  post 
free,  1/9.  *»*  44,000  of  previous  editions  already  sold. — 

Office  :  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

T3UEE  AVOOD  CHAECOAL,  Specially  prepared 
i  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture:  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooter. 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST.  Ltd.,  I.eeds. 
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Gardening  for  the  Youni 

5  T  the  present  time,  when  what 
‘  may  I>e  termed  a  great  w  ave  of 
horticultural  interest  isswcepiug 
ever  the  land,  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  all  sections  of  tl.e  com¬ 
munity  seem  to  be  in  real  earnest  in 
resrard  to  fostering  and  developiu  g  the 
gardening  instinct  in  the  young..  It  is  now 
generally  recognised  on  all  sides  tlnit  the 
teaching  of  the  past  has  had  too  proat  a 
tendency  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  young 
from  the  engrossing  interests'  of  country  life 
instead  of  causing  them  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  w'onders  of  Nature’s  open  book. 

The  country  is  often  voted  dull,  but  with  eyes 
to  see,  and  intelligence  to  understand,  every  leaf, 
evexy  tree,  every  blade  of  grass,  and  the  simplest 
operations  of  garden  or  field  are  invested  with 
new  life  and  charm.  It  is  undoubtedly  gool  for 
all  to  know  something  of  Nature’s  work,  and  to 
study  her  in  some  of  her  many  moods;  iOr  no 
matter  w'hether  the  after  life  of  the  indivioual 
is  spent  in  town  or  country,  the  lessons  leai  ned 
in  early  days  will  prove  a  source  of  constant 
pleasure  in  later  life. 

As  recreation  for  leisure  hours  the  pursuit  of 
gardening  is,  by  reason  of  its  soothing  influence 
of  immense  benefit  in  combating  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  rush  of  modern  days.  Brain  fag, 
indigestion,  and  kindred  ailments  seem  to  be 
spoken  of  every  day  as  being  the  penalties  some 
must  necessarily  pay  for  existence ;  but  I  am 
firmly  convinced  of  this,  that  in  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  we  should  hear  but  little  of  such  ailmeuts 
if  everybody  from  the  present  time  took  to  spend¬ 
ing  some  of  their  leisure  hours  in  the  pursuit  of 
o-ardening,  or  in  obtaining  similarly  healtl’.fnl 
exercise  in  the  open  air. 

The  great  thing  now  is  to  get  the  young  in¬ 
terested  in  matters  which  will  make  f'*r  their 
future  health  and  happiness,  and  help  t..i  m  to 
become  useful  members  of  the  community.  Up 
to  the  jiresent  time  but  little  has  been  done  in 
this  country  to  encourage  gardening  in  {lemen- 
tary  schools,  but  an  improvement  in  this  icspect 

Readers  are  requeAed  to  send  notices  of  Gm-i’euiug 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings.  Queries,  and  all  Aili.  es  for 
Publication,  cffieially  to  “THE  EDITOR.”  at 
12,  Mitpe  Count  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  lo.no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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is  now  takinsj;  place,  tor  in  many  country  schools  gardens  are 
iieing  established,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  in  time  such 
gardens  will  he  attached  to  all  rural  schools.  With  admirable 
iorethoiight  the  Koval  Horticidtnral  Society  has  arranged  to 
hold  a  special  examination  for  teachers,  and  it  is  hoiDed  that  many 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  proof  of  their 
competency  to  teach  the  subject.  The  syllabus  on  which  the 
examination  is  based  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  ensure  that 
those  who  jjass  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  pi’actical  manage¬ 
ment  of  such  plots  as  Avill  be  attached  to  schools.  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  “cottage  gardening,”  and  theie  is  therefore  no  necessity 
to  cumber  the  syllabus  with  extraneous  matter.  It  is  far  better 
to  have  practical  gardening  well  taught,  so  as  to  enable  the 
pupils  to  obtain  good  results,  than  to  make  practice  subservient 
to  theory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  which  is  taught  in 
school  may  be  demonstrated  on  the  garden  plots,  and,  by  thus 
connecting  the  two,  the  pupils  will  gradually  obtain  both  a  wider 
interest  and  knowledge  in  their  lessons,  because  their  perceptive 
and  reasoning  faculties,  as  well  as  their  manual  dexterity,  will 
be  developed.  That  the  boys  like  tins  new  addition  to  their 
school  curriculum  is  manifested  by  the  eagerness  they  display 
throughout  their  gardening  lesson.  To  see  them  digging,  sow¬ 
ing,  planting,  hoeing,  raking,  or  making  things  generally  tidy 
must  be  a  pleasure  to  anyone,  and  a  revelation  to  those  w'ho 
have  not  felt  the  promptings  of  the  gai'dening  instinct.  It 
is,  indeed,  an  apt  illustration  of  overflowing  vitality  directed 
into  natuial  channels. 

The  teaching  in  theory  as  far  as  possible  by  natural  illustra¬ 
tions  is  also  to  be  commended.  Take,  for  instance,  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  seeds  ;  even  when  taught  from  illustrations  in  books 
it  is  decidedly  interesting,  but  infinitely  more  so  when  real  .seeds 
are  used  to  illustrate  the  various  points.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  soak  some  in  water  for  a  few  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  easy 
dissection,  and  to  sow  others  in  boxes  of  soil  to  show  the  various 
stages  of  germination.  Point  out  to  the  boys  the  hilum,  the 
testa,  the  micropyle,  the  cotyledons,  the  radicle,  and  plumule. 
Show  how  diverse  are  the  ways  of  different  types  of  seeds  in  the 
various  stages  of  development,  and  the  characteristics  of  Mono¬ 
cotyledons  and  Dicotyledons. 

Do  all  these  things,  and  you  will  soon  find  the  youngsters 
in  their  spare  moments  practising  the  art  of  dissection  and 
classification  on  whatever  seeds  come  within  their  reach.  And 
by  thus  arousing  their  interest,  and  .stimulating  their  powers  of 
ob-servation,  a  sure  foundation  Avill  be  laid,  upon  which  some  at 
least  will  7-ear  achieve7nents  in  the  future,  and  all  w’ill  be  bene¬ 
fited  in  whatever  sphei-e  of  life  their  lot  may  be  cast.  In  other 
directions,  too,  a  .similar  system  of  natui-al  deiiioiisti-ation 
can  be  followed  with  advantage,  instead  of  adheriirg  to  the  too 
often  “  dry  as  dust  ”  methods  which  have  .so  long  pi’evailed. — 
H.  D. 


Novel  Dinner  Decorations. 

A  contributor  in  the  “  Amei-ica7i  Floi-ist  ”  ob.serves  that  there 
.seei7is  to  be  a  general  tendency  for  cusfomei’s  to  use  their  own 
va.ses  and  silverwai'e  for  dinner  decorations.  At  a  dinner  dance  for 
a  lai-ge  pai'ty  a  plateau  oft  aci’o.ss  was  u.sed.  This  was  filled  with 
Adiantuni  I  a7-leyense  in  pots  with  a  superb  silver  plate  in  the 
ceiiti'e,  with  one  large  plant  of  A.  Farleyense.  The  flowe7-s  used 
were  Cattieyas  and  Lfelia  anceps.  This  combinatioii  was  also 
used  on  the  tablecloth.  Small  tables  were  fui’nished  for  the 
7efreshme7its  after  the  dance,  each  one  being  decorated  with 
Liberty  Ro.ses  and  Cypi’ipedium  insigne,  arranged  in  silver  cups 
won  by  famous  hoises  on  the  race  track  or  at  the  hoi'se  show*. 

On  another  similai-  occasion  a  ceiitrepiece  of  white  Lilac  aiid 
giaiit  Mignonette  was  >ised,  a  lai'ge  fei-n  dish  being  7itiii.sed  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  basket,  the  handsome  silver  receptacle  showing 
out  hei-e  and  there  through  the  flowei-s.  Aspai'agus  Spi-engeri 
a7id  white  Sweet  Peas  made  the  finishing  touches,  giving  a  white 
aiid  gi-een  effect  of  simple  elega7ice.  At  another  dinner  loving- 
cups  abounded.  These  wei’e  surrounded  by  12i7i  w-i'eaths  of  pink 
Cai'nations  and  Adiaiitum  cuneatum,  the  cups  being  left  emptv. 

The  following  ai’i'angement  was  also  very  effective.  In  this 
case  va.ses  of  hammei-ed  copper  were  used.  These  wei’e  filled  n  ith 
Naixissus  Golden  Spur,  laige  bows  of  yellow*  ribbon  being  used. 

Spring  flowers  are  now*  here  in  great  abundance,  and  are 
being  called  for  extensively  for  table  work.  English  Wallflo  vers 
and  the  orange-coloured  Tulips  make  a  beautiful  combination 
for  a  luncheon.  Gold  cords  and  tassels  are  something  new  for 
\  lolets,  and  are  especially  good  tied  in  with  violet  ribbon. 

Our  contemporary  also  figures  a  “  Confederate  Flag  on  an 
Easel  done  in  flowers.  It  stood  8ft  high,  made  of  red 
Carnations  and  Violets  and  the  stars  of  white  Carnations.  The 

9,  pole  was  a  half-blown  Ea.ster  Lily  tied  with 

chenille  tassels.  Bronze  Galax  leaves  filled  the  space  between 
Die  flag  and  the  border,  which  was  made  of  Bride  Roses,  white 
Hyacinths,  Smilax,  and  ilaidenhair  Ferns.  The  lettering  was 
done  with  pink  felt  letters  on  the  w’hite  satin  ribbon.  The 
drapery  at  the  bottom  of  the  design  was  of  white  tulle  and 
black  crepe. 


Lselio-cattleya  x  Dig-fayana  Tpianae. 


The  two  orchids,  Lselia  (Brassavola)  Digbyana  and  Catti'eya 
Triante  have  been  often  cro.ssed,  but  the  issue  has  appeared  in  a 
number  of  forms  of  different  .sizes  and  character.  A  number 
of  recent  hybrids  from  these  parents,  or  at  least  having  L.  Dig¬ 
byana  as  one  parent,  have  been  seen  within  the  last  few*  years. 
Messrs.  Veitch  were,  we  believe,  first  in  the  field,  and  the  hybrid 
which  we  figure  this  week  was  raised  by  them,  and  received  a 
first  class  certificate  in  1897.  The  form  and  size  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  flowers  are  well  shown  in  our  engraving.  The  fringe  of 
the  lip  is  coloured  rose-purple,  and  within  the  frilling  the  shade 
is  yellow*,  extending  to  the  throat,  at  the  base  of  w*bich  there  are 
some  chocolate  veins.  Both  the  sepals  and  petals  are  delicate 
blu.sh-rose. 

Cyppipediums  at  Hentaupy. 

I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  a  look  through  the  very  choice 
collection  of  Cypripediums  formed  and  grown  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Bud- 
gett,  of  Henbury,  near  Bristol.  This  gentleman  makes  a  special 
study  of  Cypripediums,  principally  the  best  and  rarest  forms 
of  C.  imsigne,  and  his  collection  is  certainly  unrivalled  in  the 
district.  Prominent  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  w'hich  w*as,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  after  many  of  the  flowers  had  pas.sed  their  best,  was 
the  splendid  Harefiekl  Hall  variety  of  C.  insigne,  this  large  and 
finely  spotted  form  being  repre.sented  by  several  fine  specimens, 
profu.sely  flowered. 

C.  insigne  Sanderae,  a  fine  seedling  plant,  with  .several  strong 
growths,  and  carrying  tw*o  flow*ers,  looked  remarkably  healthy, 
as,  indeed,  do  all  the  plants.  Hundreds  of  flowers  in  great 
variety  w*ere  open,  and  there  is  not  a  poor  form  amongst  them 
all.  C.  Leeanum  was  w*ell  represented,  the  noble  variety 
Clinkaberryanum  calling  for  especial  comment.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  there  ai-e  many  plants  or  varieties  in  existence  as  fine 
as  Mr.  Budgett’s,  the  dorsal  sepal  being  .simply  immense,  the 
w’hole  flow*er  of  very  massive  build,  and  extremely  fine  in  colour. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  Mr.  Budgett  has  achieved  this 
success  in  one  or  two  small  and  inconvenient  houses,  not  by  any 
means  specially  suited  for  orchid  growing.  Hybridising  is  going 
on,  and  there  are  several  intere.sting  crosses  already  in  flower, 
including  one  of  which  the  parentage  is  lost,  but  which  looks  a 
good  deal  like  a  hybrid  between  C.  Leeanum  and  C.  Arthurianum 
and  a  lovely  little  cross  from  C.  niveum. 

Scores  of  seedlings  in  all  stages  of  development,  from  the 
tiniest  single  leaf  infants  in  the  compost  of  their  parents,  to- 
healthy  youngsters  showing  flower,  are  grown  in  a  small  lean-to 
structure,  and  as  these  are  all  correctly  labelled  w*ith  their 
parentage,  they  will  be  extremely  interesting  as  they  come  into 
line.  Mr.  Budgett  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  he  has  achieved  in  a  very  few*  years  ;  but  his  motto  is,  Buy 
of  the  best,  and  treat  them  well  ;  and  that  it  is  a  correct  one  his 
collection  ainjily  proves.  —  H.  R.  R. 

Cultural  Notes. 

The  later  plants  of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  should  be 
frequently  examined  now*,  and  as  soon  as  the  very  first  sign  of 
the  spikes  is  seen  the  plants  must  at  once  be  thoroughly  soaked 
in  a  pail  or  tub  of  tepid  w*ater.  It  is  more  necessary  now*  to  take 
them  at  once  than  earlier  in  the  season,  as  some  amount  of 
exhaustion  usually  occurs  after  the  long  drying  they  have  been 
subjected  to.  By  the  middle  of  the  present  month  all  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  showing  that  are  going  to  flower,  and  the  w*hole  of  the 
plants  may  then  be  watered. 

Miltonia  vexillaria  is  rapidly  advancing  for  flow*er,  and  the 
plants  need  evei-y  encouragement.  Some  grow*ers  use  liquid 
manure  with  excellent  results,  that  made  from  •clarified  soot 
w*ater  and  cow*  manure  lightly  diluted  being  best  for  them.  I  do 
not  advise  beginners  to  use  this  on  their  plants,  as  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  unless  very  judiciously  applied  ;  but  for  damping  between 
the  plants  and  under  the  stages  it  may  be  used  with  perfect 
safety,  causing  an  ammoniated  atmosphere  very  congenial  to- 
this  siiecies.  Insects  are  always  most  busy  ju.st  at  the  flowering 
.stage,  and  a  couple  of  light  vaporisings  just  when  the  spikes 
are  forming  will  be  excellent  iiractice. 

AVhen  the  amateur  may  u.se  stimulants  safely  is  upon  large, 
heavy  specimens  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  C.  giganteum,  and 
C.  Tracyanum,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  Angraecum  eburneum, 
and  such  like  plants.  These  when  thoroughly  rooted  and  grow¬ 
ing  freely  can  hardly  be  over-watered,  and  the  stimulants  act 
beneficially  to  the  forming  spikes.  It  is  a  lot  of  trouble  to  be 
annually  repotting  these  large  plants;  besides  w*hich,  the  pots 
would  in  a  few*  years  be  very  unwieldy,  but  by  the  use  of  a_ 
stimulant  they  may  be  kept  healthy,  yet  within  bounds. 

The  weather  during  the  past  w*eek  has  been  very  trying  to 
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orchidists,  cold  nights  and  very  bright  mornings  being  followed 
by  cold  storms  in  the  afternoon,  a  cold  piercing  wind  blowing 
even  when  the  snn  is  at  its  brightest.  Early  morning  ventila¬ 
tion  has  been  necessary,  but  only  the  least  chink  of  air  must  be 
allowed  at  first,  not  sufficient  to  cause  a  draught.  Stages, 
floors,  and  walls  must  be  constantly  damped,  and  the  warm 
bouse  closed  soon  after  midday,  only  sufficient  heat  being  kept 
on  the  pipes  to  maintain  the  temperature.  'I'he  lower  ventilators 
in  the  brickwoi’k  where  provided  may  now  be  left  slightly  open 
day  and  night,  and  as  the  days  get  warmer  opened  to  their  full 
extent  by  about  10  a.m.  —  H.  R.  R. 

Cyppipedium  insig'ne  Sanderae. 

In  a  recent  issue  “American  Gardening”  figures  what  it 
terms  “the  finest  known  specimen  of  this  rare  orchid.”  The 
illustration  is  taken  from  a  plant  in  the  collection  of  C.  G. 
Roehling,  Esq.,  Trenton,  N.J.  The  variety  was  imported  with 
what  is  now  known  as  the  “  montanum  ”  form  of  C.  insigne, 
and  which  has  been  very  prolific  in  fine  and  distinct  varieties. 
Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderse  first  came  into  gardens  in 
tlie  last  decade  of  last  century,  and  was  at  once  divided  into  two 
plants,  one  being  sold  at  auction  for  350  dollars,  and  the  other 
going  to  Baron  Schroder  for  a  like  sum.  From  the  former 


New  Dahlias  lor  1904, 


Although  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  many  varieties  of 
Dahlias  which  receive  first  class  certificates  eventually  are 
failures,  yet  so  well  do  the  committees  sift  out  the  best  that 
I  might  say,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  finest 
flowers  are  the  ones  which  receive  most  recognition,  and  very 
few  indeed  are  the  good  things  which  fail  to  win  honours.  In 
the  following  arrangement  I  have  given  the  certificated  varietie.s 
of  last  autumn. 

A  very  notable  feature  of  this  year’s  novelties  is  the  addition 
of  several  which  are  of  light,  delicate  colouring,  several  lovely 
pinkish  varieties  being  amongst  them.  This  is  a  great  advance, 
as  up  to  this  year  pink  and  similar  shades  have  been  sadly 
wanting  in  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  at  least 
some  of  these  now  appearing  for  the  first  time  will  become 
standard  flowers.  One  or  two  varieties  are  also  very  distinct 
in  other  colour^  the  lot  as  a  whole  bidding  fair  to  prove  an 
addition  to  the  Cactus  family. 

,  The  recognised  leading  Dahlia  committees  are  those  attending 
the  National  Dahlia  Society’s  two  shows — i.e.,  London  and 


LaElio=cattleya  x  i  Digbyana  Trianae. 


have  been  propagated  all  the  plants  in  cultivation  to-day,  and  Manchester;  and  also  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  s  seveial 

very  many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  made  by  it.  Mr.  meetings,  together  with  the  London  Dahlia  Lnion.  Un  ®ep- 

F.  L.  Ames  had  the  first  plant  to  come  to  America.  The  plant  tember  1  and  2  last  year  something  like  seventy  seedlings  '' 

which  went  to  the  Baron’s  collection  has  never  been  divided,  placed  before  the  committee,  and  six  received  first  class  certiti- 

but  grown  on  as  one  plant,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  cates,  many  very  fine  flowers  being  passed  over,  .some  without 

Horticultural  Society  in  London  on  December  last  was  shown  '  a  proposal,  others  failing  to  secure  a  majority  when  put  to  the 
with  eight  flowers;  another  plant  at  the  same  time  was  shown  '  vote.  The  six  certificated  were: — 1.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Brousson,  of  a 
by  Mr.  Norman  Cookson  having  ten  flowers,  and  was  awarded  delicate  salmon  colour,  large  flower,  fine  petals,  and  a  stiff 
a  cultural  certificate  as  being  the  fine.st  specimen  to  date.  stem,  form  slightly  incurving.  This  variety  was  also  awarded 
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the  president’s  silver  medal  (X.D.S.)  as  the  best  bunch  of  bloom 
in  the  professional  classes  for  bnnehes.  2.  Florence  M.  Stred- 
wick,  white  flower,  very  deep;  back  petals  reflex,  centi'e  ones 
incurved,  making  (piite  a  globular  bloom,  of  very  fair  size; 
fine,  as  seen  on  several  occasions  last  autumn.  3.  H.  W. 
iSillem,  purplish  crimson ;  veiy  large  flower  and  finest  petals. 
4.  Pearl,  lovely  rich  pink,  with  lighter  tips  to  petals,  and  of 
heantifnl  form.  o.  Sirius,  Fancy  Cactus  of  biilliant  colour, 
yellow  ground  sti  iiied.  speckled,  and  splashed  with  scarlet  ; 
petals  narrow  throughout  entire  length  ;  strong  flower  stems, 
(i.  Mrs.  .1.  W.  Wilkinson,  very  large  flower,  and  of  a  colour  long 
wanted  in  Cactus  Dahlias — deep  I'osy  pink;  a  fine,  taiing 
flower. 

At  the  next  committee  meeting,  that  of  the  National  Dahlia 
Society  held  at  ^lancbester,  five  vaiieties  were  lionoui'ed. 
including  two  of  the  Fancy  Cactus  section.  These  were ; — 
Comet,  with  a  beautiful  delicate  piidt  ground,  thickly  striped 
and  speckled  with  crimson,  petals  evenly  incurved,  and  the 
flower  boasts  an  exceptionally  erect  stem  ;  and  Hereward,  pure 
white  ground,  with  crimson  stripes,  and  of  good  foiun.  The 
stems  are  strong.  This  might  be  descril)ed  as  an  improved 
“  Alpha.”  Other  ^Manchester  certificates  weie  :  —  Mary,  a  pom- 
pon-Cactus  of  a  deep  pink  colour  and  pretty  foiun,  likely  to 
])rove  an  addition  to  the  section  ;  Rainbow,  possessing  a  chaiun- 
ing  tint  of  light  jiink,  with  the  very  narrowest  of  petals,  though 
not  numerous;  George  Gordon,  a  large  flower  of  the  finest 
incurved  Cactus  form,  and  in  colour  yellow  in  the  centre,  with 
the  oldei'  petals  shading  to  orange.  It  has  a  strong  stem. 

At  the  next  meeting,  that  held  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Sep¬ 
tember  I-),  the  committees  of  the  R.H.S.  and  X.D.S.  amal¬ 
gamated,  and  certificated  Dainty,  a  yellow  vaiiety,  shaded  pink 
auid  tipped  with  orange  ;  a  jiretty  comihnation  of  colours,  the 
flower  being  of  good  form  and  size.  Also  Sweet  NeH,  pink  at 
the  upper  portion  of  the  petals,  lighter  at  the  base,  with  slightly 
incurving  florets;  a  pretty  colour  and  good  form. 

At  the  last  sliow,  that  of  the  fyondon  Dahlia  Union,  several 
varieties  not  before  certified  Avere  then  honoured,  Avhile  other 
varieties  repeated  their  pievious  successes.  The  new  arrivals 
AA'ere  Violetta,  with  very  large  floAvers  of  reflex  form,  and  long 
petals ;  the  colour,  as  its  name  implies,  is  very  distinct. 
Premier,  crimson-scarlet,  with  the  very  finest  petals,  very 
numerous  and  incurved,  forming  I'efined  floAvers.  Lauretta,  a 
beautifully-coloured  variety,  yelloAV-edged,.  tioped  and  shaded 
with  rosy  red,  aa  Inch  gives  the  floAA'er  a  burnished  appearance  ; 
it  has  an  incurved  form.  iMrs.  Colin  Campbell  is  yelloAv,  slightly 
shaded,  and  posse.sses  very  long,  narroAV,  incurved  florets, 
forming  large  floAvers  ;  and  very  fine  as  shown.  Ella  Kraemar 
furnishes  the  loveliest  pink,  aa  ith  a  lighter  shade  at  the  base  ;  the 
petals  are  even,  incurving,  and  pointed,  the  blooms  being  of  fine 
size. 

A.s  usual,  the  Cactus  section  gained  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
certificates,  but  some  good  things  Avere  added  in  the  other 
sections,  doubles  being  lepresented  by  Rioodhound,  colour  red, 
an;l  of  most  approved  form  and  large.  The  liest  pompons  Avere 
Edina,  yellow,  slightly  reddish  at  tips  of  petals,  small  and 
Aound  ;  Queen  of  M  hites,  pure  Avhite,  of  ideal  form,  being  per¬ 
fectly  round  and  of  small  size  ;  San  Toy,  aa  bite,  edged  and  tipped 
c.annine.  distinct  and  pretty  ;  Sih'ia,  ])inkish-AA diite,  rosy  tips, 
neat  and  round.  One  or  tAAO  notable  additions  to  the  singles 
must  be  recorded,  certificates  beiAig  awarded  to  Darkness,  of 
maroon  colour,  and  having  a  most  approved  form  ;  a  fine 
p.ddition.  Princess  of  Wales,  pink,  similai'  in  colour  to  the  old 
Cactus  Amriety.  Rosebank  Scarlet,  a  l  ich  nov^elty,  aa  ith  fine 
form.  Bessie,  deep  red  eye,  with  broAA’uish  orange  tips  ;  novd 
amd  distinct. 

A])pended  are  giyen  the  names  of  the  vaiious  floAvers,  .Aitn 
those  of  their  raisei’s  ;  — 

Mrs.  H.  L.  BrousBon  bJ.  StredAvick 
naif  Son). 

Florence  M.  Stredwick  (Stredwick). 

H.  W.  Sillem  (H.  Sboesmitb). 

Pearl  (.Stredwick). 

Sirius  (Stredwick). 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Wilkin, son  (.Stredwick). 

Mary  (W.  Tre.9eder), 

Comet  (StredAvick). 

Herew.ard  (StredAvick). 

Violetta  (J.  Burrell  &  Co.). 

(teorgre  Gordon  (StredAvick). 

Premier  (.7.  Burrell  &  Co.). 

EainboAv  (Stredwick). 


New  Asten,  Miss  Kate  Lock. 

This  Aster  oiiginated  from  the  Branching  and  Washington 
Astei’s.  The  floAvei’s,  Avhich  resemble  the  Truffaut  in  form, 
nieasnre  from  five  to  seven  inches  across,  Avith  stems  3(i  to  39in 
long  on  fine  rolrnst  plants,  about  fifteen  blooms  on  very  .sfiff 
stems  to  each  plant.  d  he  floAA  ei's  can  be  easily  and  artistically 
ananged  Avben  cut.  This  Astei-  aa  ill  take  a  pi  oniinent  place  in 
the  market  tor  cut  blooms  as  soon  as  it  is  Iretter  knoAvn. 


The  Mawket  Gandeneps’  Act. 


A  Bill  has  been  introduced  to  make  clear  -‘What  Avas 
oidginally  intended”  by  the  ^Market  Gardeners’  Act  of  1895 — 
that  tenants  shotdd  be  compensated  for  unexhausted  improve¬ 
ments.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  a  case  in  1901 
rendered  this  neci'ssary. 

Mp.  Findlay  and  his  Potatoes. 

At  the  last  Birmingham  fat  .stock  sIioav,  Farmer  Atkimson,  of 
Weston  St.  Mary.  Spalding.  Ifincs.,  bargained  with  Mr.  Findlay_, 
of  Mairsland,  to  deliA’er  to  him  141b  of  Eldorado  Potatoes  at  one 
guinea  per  lb.  Subseciuently  Eldoradoes  Avent  up  considerably 
in  price,  and  a  higher  figure  Avas  demanded.  In  the  Cupar 
Sheriff’s  Court,  .Mr.  Findlay  has  been  held  to  his  bargain,  not- 
Avithstanding  his  contention  that  he  had  only  45cwt.  of  thi.s 
partic;ilar  variety,  for  Avliich  £100  per  tuber  Avas  uoav  being 
given. 

Midland  DafTodi!  Society’s  Show. 

The  committee  of  this  society  have  decided,  on  account  of 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  to  postpone  the  exhibition  until 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  2(3  and  27— that  is,  instead  of 
Thursday  and  Friday,  April  21  and  22;  and,  again,  it  Avid  not 
in  any  Avay  clash  Avith  the  other  shoAvs  Avhich  are  being  held  on 
the  21st  and  22nd,  viz.,  AAisbech,  IpsAvich.  XorAvich,  and  Col¬ 
chester.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  Avill  exhibit  as  usual  a 
set  of  neAA'  seedlings,  AAliich  are  generally  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  shoAv.  — H.  Smith,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 

Fpuit  and  Sugap  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  groAvth  in  the  Amine  of  the  fruit  annually  exported  from 
the  West  Indies  is  proportionately  far  more  rapid  than  the 
decline  in  the  Amine  of  the  exports  of  sugar  therefrom.  The 
recent  return  shoAAung  the  value  of  the  exports  of  sugar  and 
fruit  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  other  foreign  countries  in  the  years  1899- 
1900  and  1902-1903  gives  figures  Avhich  go  far  to  justify  such  an 
assumption.  Thus,  the  exports  of  sugar  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  former  year  AAere  valued  at  £019,642,  in  the  latter  at 
£434.48(3,  a  decline  of  £185,156 ;  to  the  United  States, 
£2,0(37.015  and  £1,482,033,  a  decline  of  £585,582;  Avhile  to 
Canada  the  value  rose  from  £51,312  to  £173,008,  an  increase  of 
£121,(390.  Fruit  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  lose  from 
£45. OF)  to  £142.008,  an  increase  of  £96,3(32;  to  the  United 
States  from  £81(),999  to  £1,186,501,  an  increase  of  £309,502; 
and  to  Canada  from  £(3,991  to  £28,639,  an  increa.se  of  £21,648. 
Summed  up,  these  items  shoAv  that  the  exports  of  .sugar  to  the 
three  countries  dropped  from  £2,738,509  to  £2,089,527,  a  decline 
of  £019.042;  those  of  fruit  rose  from  £809,036  to  £1,357,148, 
an  increase  of  £187,512. 

Mapket  Floweps  fop  Eastep. 

White  floAvei's  of  English  groAvth  are  first  favourites  in  the 
trade  at  Easter.  The  chit'f  of  these  is  Ivilium  longiflorum.  It  is 
forced  in  large  (piantities  by  country  cultiAmtors.  It  is  noAV 
making  fiom  18s.  to  72s.  per  dozen  bunches.  Yet  competition 
for  choice  sjiecimens  is  keen.  The  city  retail  florist  ahvays  gives 
it  the  most  conspicuous  position  in  the  shop  AvindoAv  at  Easter. 
The  floAvering  plants  are  sold  also  in  pots.  They  are  excellent 
for  decoration.  They  cost  from  12s.  to  24s.  a  dozen  pots  aa  IioIc- 
sale.  Lilium  lancifolinm  is  a  cheaper  form  of  Easter  Lily,  but  it 
is  a  good  second  to  longiflorum.  The  Calla  is  an,  old  Easter 
faA’ourite.  It.  is  to  be  seen  on  shoAv  in  every  floAver  shop  at  the 
present  time,  and  is  cheap.  Possibly  more  of  these  floAvers  are 
groAvn  for  sah»  at  Easter  than  any  other  kind  that  could  be 
mentioned.  White  Lily  of  the  Valley,  especially  the  large 
belled  kinds,  such  as  Excelsior,  are  making  fancy  prices.  These 
run  from  15s.  to  18s.  a  dozen  small  bunches,  Avjth  only  tAvelve 
sprays  to  the  bunch.  One  large  distributor  in  Hertfordsliire 
forces  over'  1,750,000  croAvns  each  year.  The  Ifiiy  of  the  \  alley 
is  not  so  popular  at  this  season  as  the  giant  Liliums,  but  the 
buttonhole  florists  use  it  largely  for  the  holiday  folk,  hence,  its 
high  value. 


Dainty  (Hobbies,  Ltd.). 

.Sweet  Nell  (Hobbies,  Ltd.). 
Lauretta  (Burrell). 

Ella  Kraemar  (Streilwick). 

Mrs.  Colin  Campbell  (W.  Baxter). 
Edina  (Clias.  Turner). 

Queen  of  Whites  (Turner). 

San  Tov  (Turner). 

Silvia  (Turner). 

Darkness  (.1.  Cheal  £  Sons). 
Princess  of  Wales  (Cheal). 
Rosebank  Scarlet  (Edward  ilaAvley). 
Bessie  (Seale). 

Bloodhound  <  Mortimer). 
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Royal  Caledonian  Hopticultupal  Society:— The  Essay 

Ppize-winneps. 

This  society,  in  view  of  the  improvement  of  its  memliership 
cTiirin"  the  j)ast  two  years,  and  in  view  of  the  International 
Horticnltnrai  Show  to  be  lield  in  1905,  is  endeavouring  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  increase  of  its  membership;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
council  held  in  Edinburgh  on  Wednesday,  ^Nlarch  30,  thirty-two 
new  members  were  admitted.  The  essays  sent  in  in  competition 
for  i\lr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  AVhite’s  prizes  for  essays  on  “The 
Cutting  and  Preserving  of  Flowers  in  AVater,”  were  submitted 
with  the  judges’  recommendations,  and  on  opening  the  sealed 
envelopes  it  was  found  that  the  prizes  Avere  to  he  awarded  in  the 
folloAving  order: — 1st,  Mr.  R.  P.  Rrother.ston,  The  Gardens, 
Tyliinghame,  Pre.stonkii-k  ;  2nd,  Miss  Perkins,  care  of  Messrs. 
J.  and  A.  Seth,  florists,  Queensferry  Street,  Edinburgh;  3rd, 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Castle,  Fairview,  Fallshrook  Road,  Streatham  ;  and 
Miss  Mary  Grant,  Hou.se  Hill,  Nairn,  equal.  TAventy-three 
plans  have  been  sent  in  for  adjudication  in  the  Plan  Competition 
open  to  under  gardeners.  The  aAvards  Avill  he  announced  at  the 
society’s  shoAV  oh  May  25. 

Mapket  Gapdening  Notes. 

M’hite  Roses,  Hyacinths,  Camellias,  and  Spirma  are  largely 
on  the  market.  ^Vith  the  exception  of  the  latter,  these  are  all 
on  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  The  supplies  are  abundant,  and  the 
Avhite  Roses  especially  meet  a  very  large  demand,  both  as  cut 
bloom  and  as  pot  plants  in  full  floAver.  The  Spiraea  is  selling 
from  6s.  to  8s.  a  dozen  bunches.  The  English  Niphetos  Rose  is 
being  pushed  this  j^ear  for  the  Ea.ster  season.  It  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  Avhite  Roses  in  cultivation.  Its  long  buds  are  very 
striking.  The  Nai’cissi  from  CoriiAvall  are  being  distributed 
throughout  the  Midland  markets  in  great  quantities.  They  are 
remarkably  cheap,  too,  for  the  time  of  year.  In  many  city 
centres  the  Cornish  Narcissi  form  the  bulk  of  the  cut  floAvers 
disposed  of  at  Ea.ster.  The  supplies  from  Scilly  are  nearly  over, 
so  that  cheap  Cornish  blooms,  Avill  be-Avelcomed  by  the  public, 
livery  class  of  the  community  is  noAV  catered  for  at  this  season. 
Forced  floAA'er  groAvers  make  a  special  feature  of  the  Ea.ster 
trade.  The  salesmen  are  busy  daily  disposing  of  the  stocks 
AA  Inch  arrive  almost  hourly  in  the  markets. 

A  Hopticultupai  Amalgamation. 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Southern  Counties  Carnation 
Society,  lately  published,  AAill  be  the  last  issued  by  that  society. 
In  the  report  the  committee  express  their  satisfaction  Avith  the 
excellence  of  the  shoAv  held  in  1903,  and  point  out  the  great 
adAmnce  in  the  culture  and  knoAvledge  of  tlie  floAver  Avhich  the 
society  has  been  .so  anxious  to  promote.  Unfortunately,  through 
the  non-success  of  the  society  financially,  a  considerable  burden 
has  had  to  be  met  personally  by  the  ban.  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Mr.  3V.  Garton,  jun.,  a  responsibility  he  felt  he  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  any  longer,  and  he  has  reluctantly  placed  his  resignation 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  The  report  Avinds  up  as  folloAvs  : 
— “  After  most  careful  consideration,  it  has  been  decided  to 
aceexAt  Mr.  Garton’s  resignation,  Avith  the  greate.st  regret,  and, 
as  your  committee  are  of  oxiinion  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  Avill  not  be  possible  to  make  the  society  self-supx)orting,  they 
have  decided  to  close  the  same  as  from  December  31,  1903.”  Since 
the  above  report  Avas  Avritten  the  council  of  the  SouthamxAton 
Royal  Horticuitnral  Society  has  been  approached  Avith  a  request 
that  they  Avould  take  up  the  Avork  of  the  late  Carnation  Society. 
The  members  of  the  last-named  society  have  been  canvassed  by 
circular,  and  a  very  large  majority  have  con.sented  to  transfer 
their  s.ub.scrixAtions  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  several  doubling 
the  amount  conditionally  upon  that  society  continuing  the  Car¬ 
nation  .shoAVS.  The  rein'e.sentatives  of  the  committees  of  the  tAvo 
societies  met  IMarcli  29,  and  arranged  satisfactory  terms  for  the 
amalgamation  of  the  societies,  and,  provisionally  on  conlirmation 
by  the  council  of  the  R.H.S.,  a  committee  Avas  appointed  to 
revise  the  schedule  of  irrizes,  to  Avhich  some  very  handsome 
donations  have  been  jAromised.  It  Avas  also  resolved  to  hold  the 
shoAv  on  the  Pier  at  the  end  of  July,  the  date  being  left  open  for 
the*  pre.sent.  The  council  of  the  society  met  on  the  folloAving 
Thursday  evening  and  unanimously  confirmed  the  arrangement 
made  by  the  committee  for  the  amalgamation.  The  special 
committee  Avill  include  Mr.  W.  Garton,  jun.,  and  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  late  Carnation  Society.  The  schedule  of  prizes  AAill 
be  ready  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  may  be  obtained  of  Mr. 
C.  S.  Fuidge,  the  secretary,  London  Road,  Southampton. 


The  Hailstorm  InsuraVice  Corporation. 

^^'e  1  lave  receiA'ed  a  copy  of  the  ninth  annual  report,  and  tho 
accounts  shoAr  that  the  business  of  the  company  is  iiAcreasing. 
Th(‘  ninlh  annual  general  meeting  is  to  be  held  to-morroAv 
(Friday),  at  3  o’clock  ]).m.,  at  11,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London. 

HandsAvorth  Horticultural  Society. 

The  tAventieth  annual  exhibition  and  floral  fete  of  this  society 
AA  ill  be  held  in  the  Victoria  Pai'k,  HandsAA  orth,  on  July  22  and 
23  this  year,  Avhen  upAvards  of  £'500  Avill  be  given  in  prizes.  We 
inacivertently  stated  on  page  275  that  the  Hanley,  aiid  not  tho 
HandsAvorth  ShoAv,  Avould  take  place  on  these  dates.  Hanley 
ShoAv  is  on  .Inly  6  and  7. 

Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbot’s  Leigh,  HayAvai’ds  Heath,  for 
the  past  month  Avas  1.22in,  being  0.69in  beloAv  the  average,  fl’he 
heaviest  fall  Avas  0.26in.  Rain  fell  on  fourteen  days;  total  fall 
for  the  quarter  10.52in.  Jhe  maximum  temperatui'e  Avas  58deg 
on  the  9th,  the  minimum  22deg  on  the  1st ;  mean  maximum, 
47.23deg;  mean  minimum,  33.26deg;  mean  temiierature, 
40.24deg,  Avhich  is  0.66  beloAV  the  average.  A  dry  month,  but 
cold;  la.st  AA'oek,  very  changeable;  thunder  on  tAvo  days,  Avith 
frequent  slioAA'ers  of  cold  rain  and  hail ;  vegetation  late. — R.  I. 

Weather  Notes  from  Newton  Mearns,  N.B. 

IMarch  has  gone,  and  Ave  can  say  “  Mai'ch  many  Aveathers.” 
It  had  not  so  many  remarkable  changes  as  February,  and  it  AA  as 
a  month  Avith  Avhich  little  fault  could  he  found,  even  by  the 
farmers.  Its  features  AA'ere — First  Aveek  : — Cold,  cloudy,  damp, 
and  sunless,  Avith  snoAv ;  Avinds  frouA  east,  shaiq)  frosts  and 
temxAerature  beloAv  average.  Second  AA^eek  ; — Absence  of  rain, 
more  snn.shine,  drying  Avinds,  high  temperature.  Third  Aveek  :  — 
Coolei-  AA-eather  set  in,  Avinds  from  north  and  north-east  Avith 
keen  frosts.  At  the  spring  equinox  on  the  21st  the  Avind  bleAV 
from  south  and  .sonth-Avest  Avith  coniiiarative  mild  Aveather, 
though  le.ss  sunshine  than  in  .second  AA'eek.  Last  AA'eek  : — Exces¬ 
sive  sunshine,  sharp  fro.sts  (12deg  to  15deg),  pleasant  Avarmth  in 
the  height  of  the  day,  Avinds  from  north,  except  on  27th  and 
28th,  Avhen  they  blew  from  south  to  south-Ave.st,  Avith  rain, 
but  on  29th  sun  agaiii  returned  Avith  a  promise  of  good  Aveather 
till  end  of  the  month.  The  rainfall  of  March  Avas  le.ss  than  the 
aAmrage,  and  there  is  no  month  of  Avhich  the  same  can  be  said 
since  the  month  of  May,  1903.  The  snoAvfall  of  March  Avas  less 
than  the  average.  As  a  I’uie  more  snoAV  falls  in  Scotland  in 
March  than  in  any  month  of  the  year,  and  it  is  in  March  we 
hear  of  the  great  raihvay  blocks.  March  has  al.so  been  noted  for 
its  absence  of  strong  AA’inds — on  no  occasion  has  the  Avind  risen 
to  the  foi'ce  of  a  strong  gale. — N.  R. 

The  Alexander  Peach  Outdoors. 

Though  so  often  disapiminting  under  glass,  this  Peach  seldom 
fails,  or  giA^es  trouble  tbrongh  bud-dropping  Avhen  groAving  out¬ 
doors  on  a  south  Avail.  Indeed,  Ave  find  that  it  sets  .so  freely 
that  a  good  deal  of  time  is  required  to  sufficiently  thin  them 
doAvn.  Unless  this  is  done  early  there  is  much  loss  in  size  and 
(piality,  the  latter  being  a  point  that  demands  a  passing  thought, 
becau.se  at  its  best  it  is  considered  only  .second  rate.  He  that 
as  it  may,  the  v«ariety  is  a  valuable  one,  particularly  in  gardens 
Avhere  there  is  not  glass  accommodation  for  forcing  Peaches. 
The  crop  ripens  in  July  early  or  later  in  the  month  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  sea.soiA,  and  the  aspect  and  shelter  afforded. 
As  a  forcing  variety  I  have  long  since  di.scarded  this  and 
Waterloo,  Avhich  is  a  similar  Peach  in  evei-y  i-esjiect.  Amsden 
June  suxiAU-sedes  it  under  glass,  and  iJo.ssibly  it  may  do  so  out¬ 
doors  ;  groAvn  side  l)y  side,  but  having  trees  alreadj-  established 
of  the  first  tAVO  named,  there  Avould  certainly  be  no  gain  in  snb- 
.stituting  the  one  for  the  other.  There  is  a  u.seful  hardiness 
about  the  Alexander,  Avhich  in  a  season  like  that  of  1903  is 
most  desirable;  then,  though  at  blo.ssoming  time  the  floAvers  all 
appeared  to  be  blackened  and  dead,  almo.st  an  average  crop 
resulted  on  this  particular  kind,  Avhile  older  standard  sorts  only 
had  an  occasional  fruit  remaining.  The  colour  develops  to  a 
high  tone  if  the  foiiage  is  kept  under  lestraint  and  the  trees 
Avell  fed,  and  if  the  crop  is  so  regulated  that  no  excess  occur  in 
numbers,  the  fruit  groAvs  to  a  large  size,  and  develoi^s  for  so 
early  in  the  season  a  most  commendable  flavour.  — V.  S.' 
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Notewopthy  New  Plants. 

A  new  Begonia  of  the  seinperflorens  section  is  B.  s.  coccinea 
fl.  pi.,  excellent  for  lawn-bedding  and  edging.  Plants  of  this 
new  variety  are  compact,  bushy,  and  not  more  than  4in  high, 
covered  all  summer  with  blight  scarlet  double  flowers.  It  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  for  best  bedding  plant  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Vienna  last  summer.  Another  novelty, 
similar  in  character  to  the  above,  also  fine  for  edging  and 
border  planting,  is  Ageratum  Blausternchen  (little  blue  star), 
height  three  to  four  inches,  flowers  of  a  beautiful  sky-blue, 
produced  in  profusion  all  through  the  .season. 

Geranium  ppatense  fl.-pl. 

The  true  Geraniums  which  adorn  the  hardy  plant  borders 
are  eligible  for  a  place  in  the  finest' collections ;  and  the  one  we 
figure  may  be  classed  as  both  well-known  and  thoroughly 
deserving  of  appreciation.  The  type  is  a  beautiful  British  plant, 
growing  2ft  to  3ft  high,  with  round,  downy  .stems  and  leaves, 
as  shown  in  the  woodcut.  The  blue  flowers  are  bright  and 
effective,  and  tho.se  of  the  double  variety  last  well  when  cut. 
Besides  the  blue,  there  is  also  a  double  white  variety.  In  the 
re-arranging  or  planting  of  the  herbaceous  border,  or  the 
rockery,  space  ought  to  be  found  for  .some  of  the  Geraniums. 

Capnation  Mps.  T.  W.  Lawson. 


China  Asteps. 

The  improvement  .in  China  Asters  is  steadily  going  on. 
The  Ia.st  twb’ or  three  years  were  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
new  varieties  introduced  here  as  well  as  in  Germany.  But  this, 
season  seems  to  have  been  even  more  prolific  in  this  respect  than 
any.  Scores  of  new  Asters  are  offered  in  next  year’s  li.sts,  of 
which,  .so  it  seems,  a  Giant  Comet  Aster,  named  Rubin  (Ruby) 
may  be  found  of  great  value  to  gardeners  and  florists,  especially 
for  cutting.,  It,  is  declared  to  be  the  best  of  the  Comets  .so  far 
brought  out.  The  floweis  are  of  enormous  .size,  wavy  and 
curled,  full  up  to  the-  centre,  not  .showing  at  any  time  a  yellow 
disc,  resembling  Chrysanthemums  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  mistaken  for  such  by  nearly  all  of  the  members  present  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Horticulture, 
Berlin,  held  September  24,  where  it  was  first  shown.  The 
colour,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  deep,  glowing  scarlet,  a  shade 
scarce  in  Asters. 

Impepial  VePbenas. 

An  entirely  new  race  of  \'erbenas  has  been  obtained  by, 
taking  advantage  of  the  proclivity  in  that  genus  to  sport,  by 
careful  selection  and  continued  cro.ssing,  which,  it  is  expected, 
will  eventually  take  the  place  of  those  old,  emaciated  varieties 
now  in  cultivation.  In  this  new  strain,  introduced  under  the 
name  of  Verbena  hybrida  grandiflora  imperialis,  and  being 
better  known  in  Germany  as  the  new  Imperial  Verbenas,  a 
novelty  of  great  merit  is  offered  to  the  public.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  rol)Ust,  not  creeping,  but  boldly  upright,  carrying  its 
immense  trusses  of  bloom  on  sturdy  stems  well  above  tbe 
foliage.  Flowers  in  the  brightest  of  colours,  very  large  single 
florets  measuring  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  each  one  distinctly 
marked  with  a  pure  white  centre  or  eye,  rendering  it  most 
effective  for  massing  in  border  plantings.  On  account  of  its 
compact,  .symmetrical  growth  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest  pot 
plants  for  .spring  trade. 


This  splendid  variety  is  gaining  more  friends  every  year, 
and  well  it  may,  for  since  the  conditions  under  which  it  thrives 
be.st  have  become  better  understood,  it  has  proved  it.self  the 
most  profitable  Carnation  now  cultivated.  A  writer  in  the 
“American  Florist”  attributes  his  sncce,ss  to  care  in  taking 
cuttings  from  only  the  most  vigorous  and  healthy  plants.  The 
writer  there  says: — “After  they  have  been  rooted  and  taken 
out  of  the  sand,  we  di.scaid  all  that  show  any  signs  of  weak¬ 
ness,  and  after  they  have  been  iJotted  four  or  five  weeks  we 
go  through  the  batch  and  throw  out  all  that  are  not  growing 
properly.  In  this  way  we  get  rid  of  the  weak  portion  of  the 
stock,  and  have  left  only  strong,  healthy  plants,  which  make  a 
better  showing '  each  succeeding  j^ear.  I  believe  in  growing 
Lawson  as  well  as  all  other  Carnations  in  pots.  Those  that 
were  potted  early  in  2in  should  be  repotted  into  3  and  finally 
into  4in  if  there  is  any  danger  of  their  becoming  potbound  and 
their  growth  being  checked.  But  for  plants  that  are  to  be 
grown  in  the  field  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  use  4in  pots.  Those 
in  threes  make  good,  strong  plants  for  field  planting,  and  they 
lift  much  better  in  the  summer  than  plants  from  smaller  pots, 
as  the  3in  ball  of  earth  usually  .sticks  to  the  plant  and  prevents 
it  from  wilting  when  it  is  transplanted  into  the  greenhouse. 
Under  no  consideration  should  the  growth  of  the  Lawson  bo 
checked.  If  the  plants  are  not  to  be  grown  in  the  field,  thi-y 
sliould  be  kept  moving  in  pots  until  they  can  be  planted  in  the 
house.  Last  year  we  planted  from  3in  pots  about  June  20  in  the 
house  where  they  are  now  blooming,  but  we  made  a  serious 
mistake  in  holding  them  in  3in  six  weeks  too  long.  They  should 
have  been  planted  in  the  house  May  1,  or  shifted  into  4in  pots 
about  that  time.  Had  we  done  either  a  much  earlier  and 
heavier  crop  would  have  resulted.  The  Lawson  will  stand 
stronger  feeding  than  other  varieties,  but  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  use  anything  .strong  enough  to  injure  the  roots.  It  will 
take  more  water  than  most  varieties,  and  will  thrive  with  a  good 
syringing  on  all  bright  days.  AVe  find  it  does  best  in  a  night 
temperature  of  56deg  to  58deg.  Grown  cooler,  the  flowers  split, 
and,  warmer,  the  flowers  are  too  small.  Nothing,  however, 
seems  to  affect  the  stiffness  of  the  stem.  AVe  have  picked  from 
tliis  house  (18ft  by  100ft)  as  many  as  1,060  blooms  in  one  day, 
and  on  many  occasions  we  have  picked  from  800  to  950  at  one 
time.  But  these  heavy  pickings  were  after  the  flowers  had  been 
left  three  or  four  days.  Our  general  average  has  been  for  some 
months  past  about  1,000  per  week.” 


Easter  Daffs. 

South  liincolnshire  sends  London  as  many  blooms  as  the 
Scilly  Islands.  Last  year,  more  than  10,000cwt.  of  cut  flowers 
— mostly  Narcis.si — were  despatched  fi'om  Spalding  station 
alone.  Indeed,  for  many  seasons  past,  the  railway  comijany 
have  granted  the  glowers  a  flower  rate;  and  at  the  height  of 
the  season — at  Easter — are  compelled  to  put  on  ten-van  specials. 
Easter  coming  early  this  j'ear,  and  the  open-air  bulb  season,  on 
account  of  the  phenomenal  rainfall,  being  about  a  fortnight  to 
three  weeks  late,  the  growers  have  to  depend  upon  their  forcing 
houses.  Some  years  back.  Dr.  Arthur  Stiles,  of  Spalding,  for¬ 
sook  medicine,  and  transferred  his  professional  attentions  to  the 
growing  of  bulbs  and  blooms  for  the  wholesale  markets.  The 
houses  are  the  result  of  the  doctor’s  diagnosis  as  to  the  special 
treatment  required  for  the  forcing  of  bulbs.  Although  the 
houses  are  not  more  than  100ft  long  and  20ft  wide,  each  con¬ 
tains  about  90,000  blooms;  but  some  of  the  growers  have  houses 
containing  three  times  the  quantity.  Narcissus  poeticus 
ornatus,  or  Poet’s  Narciss,  is  favoui-ed. 

Eucha.pis  amazonica.  at  Capnatie  Hall,  Liverpool. 

Readers  will  readily  acquiesce  with  me  in  my  as.sertion  that 
this  plant  at  the  present  period  of  the  year  is  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  photograph  .shown  on  page  299  represents  in  all  ten 
plants  in  12in  pots,  some  of  the  plants  carrying  two  dozen 
scapes,  and  each  scape  has  an  average  of  six  flowers.  They  are, 
with  us,  of  the  easiest  possible  culture,  the  principal  item  to  be 
observed  being  the  temperature  of  the  houses.  This  should  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  below  65deg  in  winter.  Potting  need  not  be 
done  any  oftener  than  once  in  four  or  five  years,  the  compost  to 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  rough,  fibry  loam,  leaf  mould  half 
rotten)  and  cow  manure,  with  a  dash  of  rough  sand  and 
charcoal  to  keep  the  whole  sweet.  Plenty  of  drainage  is  essen¬ 
tial,  as  they  delight  in  an  abundance  of  water  at  all  times, 
winter  and  summer.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  old 
fallacy  of  drying  them  off  is  all  humbug.  AVe  get  a  similar 
quantity  of  flowers  as  represented,  about  three  times  a  year, 
which  does  not  say  much  in  favour  of  the  old  drying-off  process. 
In  summer  I  strongly  advise  the  use  of  soot  and  manure  water 
mixed ;  also  frequent  and  violent  syringings  overhead  with 
liquid  manure  water,  one  part  to  six  of  warm  water.  This  also 
acts  as  a  good  insecticide.  Fairly  heavy  shading  must  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  order .  to  prevent  strong  sunshine  from  scorching 
I  the  foliage. — AA\  B. 
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Gardens  and  Gardening  in  the  Isle  ol  Wight, 

Horticulturists  and  the  public  in  general  resident  on  the 
mainland,  are  rvont  to  regard  this  Island  as  possessing  excep¬ 
tional  natural  advantages  both  in  climate  and  environment  tor 
gardening.  Not  for  a  moment  is  it  my  intent  to  play  the  role  of 
the  pessimist  in  attempting  to  depreciate  our  Garden  Isle  of 
which,  as  a  native,  I  am  justly  proud ;  nor  to  deny  that  it 
deserves  its  great  reputation  as  a  health  resort  from  its  bracing 
pure  air  wafted  to  the  heart  of  the  famed  Undercliff  and  other 
localities,  from  the  English  Channel.  But  any  gardener  labour¬ 
ing  here  concurrently  with  myself  for  over  thirty  years,  would 
scarcely  claim  for  it  perfection  from  a  horticultural  point  of 
view.  AV^e  experience  here  a  very  fluctuating  temperature, 
which  is  extremely  trying  to  all  vegetative  life.  Brief  spells  of 
brilliant  sunshine  at  this  season  are  quickly  followed  by  extreme 
cold  and  frost,  the  former  unduly  forcing,  the  latter  resulting 
in  retarding  and  injuring  the  immature  growth. 

Then  some  gardens  arc  much  exposed  to  devastating  gales 
like  that  raging  on  September  10  last,  and  others  subsequently 
doing  much  damage  by  “  l)urniug  up”  foliage  of  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs,  such  as  the  Ilex  and  Laurustinus,  and  playing  sad 
havoc  amongst  fruit  trees,  flowers,  and  vegetable  crops.  Visitors 
are  surprised  to  see  Oaks  and  Elms  of  .stunted  appeara)ice  all 
turned  to  the  northward,  as  it  were,  with  bowed  heads.  Aly 
object  in  penning  this  defence  of  Island  gardeners,  is  to  secure 
a  complete  elimination  from  the  minds  of  others,  that  garden¬ 
ing  here  is  a  sinecure,  or  that  we  enjoy  immunity  from  opposing 
forces  such  as  prevail  in  other  parts  of  this  country.  Success 
is  not  to  be  achieved  without  experience  and  insistent,  dogged 
determination,  with  .strenuous  application  to  all  cultural  detail 
and  management. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  vagaries  of  the  weather  of 
the  last  two  seasons  that  it  seems  a  labour  of  supererogation  to 
wi'ite  more,  and  we  have  come  to  regard  them  along  with  work- 
homses  and  pas.sive  resistance  as  evils  that  must  be  borne.  One 
woidd  have  to  be  of  a  Alark  Tapleyan  temperament  to  enjoy  gar¬ 
den  visitation  when  rain  comes  dri]iping  down  on  all  animate 
or  inanimate  things,  as  it  fell  on  the  Ghost  Walk  at  Chesney 
AA  old,  immortalised  by  Dickens,  during  my  holiday  from  San- 
down,  I.AV. 

Broadl.\nds. 

Broadlands  is  unlike  those  gardens  in  proximity  to  towns, 
which  are  .so  often  restricted  in  size.  It  is  a  place  typical  of  its 
name.  The  worthy  head  gardener,  Air.  T.  Rood,  is  an  old 
friend  of  long  standing,  and  our  meeting  after  a  lapse  of  time 
was  pregnant  with  pleasant  reminiscences.  The  late  AV.  G. 
Rendell,  Esq.,  was  doubtless  a  lover  of  his  garden,  and  dis¬ 
played  good  taste  in  laying-out,  and  many  improvements  were 
carried  out  by  my  old  friend  under  his  .supervision.  AAdiat  was 
originally  a  meadow  has  been  converted  into  additional  tennis 
court  and  pleasure  grounds.  Sloping  shrubbei  ies  form  the  boun¬ 
daries,  and  inside  this  a  wide  border  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
edged  with  a  grass  verge,  contiguous  to  which  is  a  smooth  gravel 
path,  the  whole  forming  a  semicircle,  and  the  effect  will  be 
both  pleasing  and  imposing  as  the  season  advances.  I  noted 
amongst  the  shrubs  the  newer  forms  of  Buddleia  Colvillei  and 
variabilis,  and  some  giand  specimens  of  Choisya  ternata  thick 
with  buds. 

I  think  the  kitchen  gardens  here  are  the  prettiest  I  have 
seen.  A  centre  path,  12ft  wide,  extends  the  whole  length,  into 
which  the  others  converge,  the  whole  being  as  smooth  as  a 
drawing-room  floor,  and  not  a  weed  to  be  seen.  Fruit  trees  are 
planted  on  either  side,  ample  space  being  reserved  for  a  wide 
fringe^  of  flowering  plants.  The  Germanica  types  of  Iris  and 
also  Kaempferi  grow  vigorously.  The  fruit  trees  produce  fine 
crops  ;  and  Pears,  of  which  thei-e  are  fine  pyramids,  are  well  to 
the  fore,  Pitmaston  Duche.ss  yielding  bushels  from  one  tree 
alone.  The  plant  hou.ses  contain  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
Callas,  Spiraeas,  Cinerarias,  and  Azaleas,  together  with  nice 
pieces  of  Ccelogyne,  ferns,  and  A.sparagus  Sprengeri.  In  a  cool 
house  are  two  robust  Alartehal  Niel  Roses,  one  running  the 
length  of  a  house  (30ft),  and  which  will  be  glorious  later  on.  A 
conservatory  has  been  added  to  the  picturesque  mansion,  with 
\yhich  it  harmonises  well.  Neatness  and  good  cultivation  are 
discernible  to  all  points,  the  place  being  suggestive  of  comfort 
and  affluence. 

Los  Altos. 

Los  Altos  is  in  close  vicinity  to  Broadlands,  and  this  is  the 
residence  of  G.  AA^.  Drabble,  Esq.  The  gardens  are  among  the 
be.st-kept  on  the  Island.  A  cordial  welcome  was  given  to  us  by 
Mr.  Niblett,  who  is  practically  head  hero,  and  Air.  Perkins,  the 
genial  bailiff,  who  supervises  the  whole  of  the  estate.  Gardening 
is  carried  out  with  zeal  and  conspicuous  success.  The  man.sion 
stands  on  a  cornmanding  position,  looking  mo.st  dignified  when 
viewed  from  points  of  vantage.  There  are  several  plantations  of 
trees  and  shrubs  for  affording  shelter,  and  also  for  privacy 
from  public  roads,  and  a  charming  private  drive  to  the  station 
has  recently  been  made  and  judiciously  planted  up.  Tlie  tennis 
courts  and  lawns  and  pleasure  g-iounds  are  tastefully  laid-out 


and  admirably  kept,  but  cleanliness  prevailing  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  well-stoeked  fruit  garden  also,  with  borders  of 
flowers  for  all  seasons,  including  Roses,  and  separate  plots  of 
liardy  plants  grown  for  decorative  cutting  piirjioses.  Most  of 
the  vegetables  are  grown  at  the  farm.  Tlu'  vineries,  stoves, 
and  greenhouse  are  well-built  structures,  the  ini’iner  being  used 
for  forcing  Beans  and  Potatoes,  and  Strawberries.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  .system  of  Potato  culture  in  dark  sheds,  caves,  or  cellars, 
was  (hscus.sed,  and  Ali'.  Niblett  intimated  his  intention  of  test¬ 
ing  it  shortly,  in  oixler  to  leave  houses  clear  for  other  subjects. 
The  stove  contains  Crotons,  Adiantum  Farieyense,  Dracaenas, 
and  Panax.  Orchids  are  repiesented  by  Cypripedium  Boxalli, 
Cymbidium  Lowianum,  and  an  old  favouiite  of  mine,  Phaius 
grandifolius.  Forced  bullis  are  largely  grown,  including  some  of 
the  best  forms  of  Narcissus,  such  as  Aide,  de  Graaff.  A  spacious 
conservatory  is  attached  to  the  mansion,  and  is  bright  vith 
Callas,  also  Cineraria  cruenta  (well  grown),  bulbs,  and  Calanthe«, 
A  large  Palm  house  forms  another  feature,  and  contains  Cycads 
and  Alusas,  all  of  good  size.  Both  internally  and  externally 


Carnation,  Mrs.  T.  \V.  Lawson. 


this  hou.se  is  cpiite  in  character  with  the  architecture  of  the 
mansion,  and  is  one  of  the  pronounced  features  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  which,  throughout,  reflects  infinite  credit  ou  owner  and 
gardener  alike. 

L.yNDGUAED  AIaNOK. 

Landguard  Alanor,  the  residence  of  A.  H.  H.  Atherley,  Esq., 
is  situate  near  Shanklin,  and  is  quite  the  be.st  garden  in  the 
district.  Air.  Banks,  who  acts  in  the  dual  capacity  of  gardelier 
ami  bailiff,  gave  myself  and  those  who  accompanied  me  a 
courteous  reception.  This  gentleman,  a  true  stalwart  son  of 
“  Anld  Reekie,”  has  long  been  a  successful  exhibitor  at  local 
shows,  and  therefore,  in  addition  to  being  a  “  chiel  amang  us 
takin’  notes,”  he  can  also  frequently  make  notes  of  another 
kind — can  write  an  essay.  The  cultivation  of  hardy  fruits  hero 
is  extensive.  Supplementing  old  orchards,  new  ones  have  been 
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formed  at  inteivals,  and  all  look  clean  and  vifiorons  and  yield 
snccessional  supplies  almo.st  the  « hole  year  throngh.  Straw- 
horries  arc  also  in  al)undaiice  ;  rows  nearly  a  hundred  yaids  lon^ 
are  succeeding  in  a  field,  where  also  are  lines  of  frnit  trees  and 
nnmerons  rows  of  the  Brassicm.  Here  the  plough  can  he  requisi¬ 
tioned  as  a  more  expeditions  implement  than  the  spade.  1  was 
hnmoronsly  informed  that  Celery  was  earthed  iip  by  the  former 

Grapes  in  qnantitv  and  in  variety  are  well  cultivated 
exhibited  In  the  plant  hon.ses  I  noted  many  old  favourites  like 
Diosma  the  older  Acacias,  and  a  fine  hatch  of  Hippeastrnm 
(Amaryllis)  anlica,  the  progenitor  of  existing  race,  and  anent 
which  an  interesting  article  ajipeared  in  a  contemporar\ 
jonrnal  recently.  I  have  flowered  a  specimen  of  this  (still 
worthy  of  a  place)  with  twenty-one  scapes.  It  can  he  retarded  for 
Slimmer  shows  by  placing  the  pots  in  a  late  Peach  house.  Cai- 
Tiatioiis  and  Cyclaiueiis  are  oi;i'own  iii  (jiiantity.  Ihe  Pt^ach 
house  is  a  roomy  stnictni'c,  and  the  trees  have  grown  too  strong, 
hnt  the  shoots  are  thick  with  bloom,  and  if  a  heavy  crop  can  he 
secured  this  would  doubtless  check  this.  The  grounds  are  veiy 
heantilnl,  and  the  place  ahonnds  in  trees,  some  of  great  size, 
and  ornamental  flowering  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  imparted 
warm  and  life-like  aspect  even  at  this  season. 

After  complimenting  iNIr.  Banks  on  his  charge,  we  returned 
to  Sandown.  where  I  also  had  the  privilege  of  inspecting  Air. 
Fi-ampton’s  nursery.  The  .splendid  lot  of  forced  bulbs  and  shrubs 
claimed  our  admiration.  This  gentlemaiTs  reminiscences  of 
gardens  and  gardeners  forty  years  ago  were  most  entertaining, 
rntrammelied  for  the  nonce  from  official  cares  and  duties,  days 
like  tliese  lend  a  zest  to  gardening,  in  the  interchange  of 
ideas  on  its  many  phases,  and  on  the  relativ'e  merits  of  varieties 
ami  many  general  subjects,  as  correct  nomenclature,  a  keen 
appreciation  of  each  other’s  abilities  and  labours  is  developed, 
ami  we  are  ourselves  greatly  improved. — SorTHKiix  Gaiidener. 


Liverpool  Botanic  Garden. 

The  principal  featui'e  in  this  garden  at  iiresent  is  the 
magnificent  dis])lay  of  Hippeastrums.  Upwards  of  400  are 
aiready  grouped  for  effect  on  the  front  stage  in  the  large  Palm 
house,  and  several  of  the  bulbs  carrying  four  and  five  umbels, 
with  five  and  six  flowers  on  each  umbel.  The  perianths  are 
perfect  in  form,  size,  and  substance,  and  in  varied  colours,  from 
the  richest  crimson  to  those  almost  pure  white,  and  beautifully 
fimbriated  forms  stand  out  conspicuously  at  intervals  in  the 
group.  Several  of  the  perianths  measure  9in  across,  and  are 
acknowledged  by  experts  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  tho.se  of  last  year  for  vigour  and  floriferonsness. 

Mr.  Gnttridge  has  also  succeeded  in  raising  a  double  variety, 
the  stamens  having  been  converted  into  petals.  This  gorgeous 
display  is  attracting  hundreds  of  Liverpool  citizens  daily,  and 
never  were  these  gardens  so  popular  as  at  piesent  ;  gardeners  in 
the  outlying  suburbs  (who,  until  the  last  few  years,  ])ractically 
ignored  this  floral  paradise)  now  pay  several  visits  during  the 
year  to  see  the  principal  subjects,  according  to  their  season  of 
flowering.  This  display  of  Hippeastrums  will  be  continued  for 
several  weeks,  as  upwards  of  2,000  flowering  bulbs  are  grown 
and  brought  in  in  successive  batches.  Air.  Gnttridge  is  a  per¬ 
severing  hybridist,  and  each  year  nnmerons  cros.ses  are  made, 
not  with  Hippeastrums  alone,  but  orchids  and  other  subjects 
also. 

The  principal  orchids  in  flower  at  piesent  include  Lielio- 
cattleya  x.  Highburven.se,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  liielia  Jong- 
beana  Phalamopsis  Stewartiana,  Odont.  triumphans,  and  Den- 
drobinms  in  variety.  These  gardens  also  supply  botanical  speci¬ 
mens  throngliout  the  se.ssion  to  the  Central  Technical  School. 
Liverpool;  Birkenhead  Technical  School,  and  other  schools  of 
science,  which  are  highly  ajipreciated  by  the  teachers  and 
.students  alike,  giving,  as  they  do,  a  distinct  advantage  to 
students  of  botany  of  .studying  the  .science  by  the  examination 
of  living  specimens,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter. — T.  S. 

Selton  Park  Conservatory. 

In  this  Liverpool  wintiu’-garden,  groups  of  Bhododendrons 
(Azaleas),  Lily  of  the  A'alley.  and  other  suitable  forcing  sub¬ 
jects.  are  arranged  with  effect  opposite  each  entrance,  and  prove 
a  pleasing  and  bright  contrast  to  the  massive  Palms  and  tree 
ferns  which  occupy  the  centre  of  this  magnificent  structure. 
But  the  Knight-star-lilv  (Hippeastrnm  or  Amaryllis)  appears  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  majority  of  the  crowds,  which  daily 
parade  this  ])alace.  They  are  arranged  in  one  large  group,  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  150.  Spira'as  foiun  a  capital  groundwork,  and 
suitable  setting  for  the  Hippeastrums,  the  foliage  supplying 
.ample  greenery  to  hide  tke  pots,  and  the  white  panicles  provid¬ 
ing  the.  liecessary  material  for  haipnonising  with  the  Lilies.  Air. 
White,  the  foreman  in  charge,  keeps  up  a  continual  display 
nntii  Alay  is  well  advanced.  He  has  a  large  .stock  to  draw  from, 
wliich  he  has  raised  and  cultivated  from  seedlings,  many  of  them 
being  perfect  in  form,  colour,  and  substance. — J.  S. 


Notes  on  Apples. 


It  “  S.  P.,  AVilts,”  will  let  me  know  where  he  finds  “Notes 
on  Apples  ”  misleading  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  the  matter 
quite  plain  to  him.  Aly  “  notes,”  however,  c.annot  properly  be 
considered  misleading,  as  the  faults  of  each  variety,  so  far  as 
I  know  them,  were  held  up  to  view  just  as  plainly  as  their  good 
qualities.  Such  Apples  as  Bramley’s  and  Lane’s  Prince  Albert 
which  “  S.  P.,  AVilts.”  mentioned,  have  had  full  praises  from 
almost  everyone;  and  nearly  everybody  who  knows  anything  at 
all  about  frnit  culture  is  well  aware  of  their  mei’it,  and  I  can 
assure  “  S.  P.”  that  had  the  “notes”  been  continued  tho.se 
varieties  would  not  have  been  mentioned. — Provincial. 


Gardeners  and  Their  Duties. 

I  regretted  that  absence  from  Exeter  prevented  me  hearing 
Air.  Slade’s  paper  on  this  subject  at  a  I'ecent  gardeners’  meeting 
there.  The  matter  calls  for  more  attention  from  gardeners, 
and  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  man  advancing  such  needful  notes 
of  advice  and  warning.  I  wish  that  more  open  dealing  were 
common.  Quite  recently  I  gave  a  demonstration  in  a  well-kept 
fruit  garden  in  the  absence  of  the  gardener  ;  and,  upon  inquiry, 
his  employer  said  that  his  gardener  would  not  come  to  the 
demonstration.  AAdien  I  asked  for  a  spade  the  employer  told  me 
and  the  cla.ss  that  the  gardener  had  locked  up  all  the  tools  and 
gone  away.  Patient  employer!  I  have  given  three  weekly 
demonstrations  in  that  village,  but  I  have  yet  to  be  introduced 
to  that  man.  He,  not  being  a  junior,  does  not  think  with  Air. 
Slade  that  “  every  junior  should  strive  to  make  hinrself  efficient, 
and  always  endeavour  to  learn  something  more.”  Nor  is  any 
desire  present  to  “  anticipate  ”  the  wishes  of  an  employer.  That 
man  did  not  keep  the  gardeners  from  coming  from  other  gar¬ 
dens,  but  in  some  places  prejudice  like  that  might  have  done- 
so.  I  was  deeply  grieved  at  such  poverty  of  thought,  and  I 
still  am.  This  sound  progressive  note  of  Air.  Slade  has  done 
not  only  others,  but  myself  good. — X. 


Potatoes  and  the  Potato  Boom. 

The  candour  of  Air.  T.  A.  AVeston,  page  278,  is  delightful. 
I  admire  it  almost  as  much  as  I  do  his  inability  to  accurately 
gauge  his. own  capacity  for  pugnacity.  Alatters  connected  with 
the  growing  and  classification  of  Potatoes  are  certainly  becoming 
complicated,  but  still  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  diligent 
search  were  made,  another  individual  might  be  found  in  this 
country  who  knows  almo.st  as  much  about  the  noble  tuber  as 
“  T.  A.  AA".,”  but  I  am  sure  it  would  be  impossible  to  discover 
any  sane  man  ready  to  propound  his  ideas  in  a  more  arrogant 
and  conceited  manner  than  the  writer  of  the  article  on  pages 
278-9.  Blit  there  is  perhaps  some  excu.se  even  for  “  T.  A.  AV.,” 
for  I  noticed  some  time  ago  that  he  had  been  “  holding  forth  ” 
on  his  favourite  topic  before  an  audience  in  a  southern  seaport 
town.  After  that  mighty  effort  this  colossus  of  the  Potato  world 
perhaps  considers  it  nece.ssary  to  put  on  a  little  “  side.” 

In  order  to  confine  this  rejily  to  a  vindication  of  my  own 
remarks,  it  seems  necessary  to  tell  “  T.  A.  AA’.”  that  I  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  remarks  of  all  the  lecturers  in  the  Alid- 
lands,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  of  them  are  quite  capable  of 
defending  themselves  against  a  multitude  of  “  T.  A.  AAk’s.”  Aly 
critic  evidently  fancies  he  is  far  above  ordinary  mortals  in 
regard  to  his  knowledge  of  wirepulling,  but  I  have  generally 
found  that  those  who  know  the  most  about  these  things  say  the 
least.  It  is  ail  a  matter  of  £  s.  d.,  says  “  T.  A.  AV.”  Of  course 
it  is,  money  is  the  foundation  of  all  bnsine.ss  enterpri.se,  and,  as 
a  rule,  it  is  the  great  incentive  which  acts  as  a  lever  to  progress 
in  a  thousand  and  one  directions.  It  is  not  in  regard  to 
Potatoes  alone  that  raisers  of  improved  varieties  endeavour  to 
make  money  by  their  efforts.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
Chrysanthemums,  Ilo.ses,  orchids,  Ac.  One  has  to  purchase  the 
newcomers  and  test  them  beside  older  ones  to  see  if  the  supposed 
improvement  is  real,  and  it  is  not  always  that  the  high-priced 
ones  prove  the  best.  In  enterprise  of  any  description  there  is 
always  .some  ri.sk,  but  the  risk  has  to  be  taken  if  anything  is 
to  be  won.  _  All  these  things  are  well  known,  and  cultivators 
exercise  their  judgment  in  regard  to  what  they  purchase — and 
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prftty  .shrewd  judges  many  are- and  tlierefore  I  again  repeat 
that  “no  manipulation  of  the  markets  will  induce 
cultivators  to  pay  fabulous  sums  for  a  tunv  thiiig  uidess  they 
think  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  getting  something  out  of  the 
bargain.” 

The  vast  sums  paid  for  Eldorado  have  been  given  almost 
entirely  by  men  in  the  trade,  who  expect  to  reap  some  financial 
benefit  for  their  bargain,  and  if  the  few  who  hold  the  stocks 
can  get  such  piices,  who  can  blame  them?  If  “  T.  A.  W.”  held 
stocks  he  would,  I  trow,  exact  his  price  like  the  rest  of  the 
dealers. 

In  regard  to  Xortheiii  Star,  “T.  A.  AV.”  is  evidently  piqued 
becau.se  he  has  failed  to  grow  it  satisfactorily,  but  he  need  not 
decry  the  variety  on  that  account,  or  show  the  pettiness  of  a 
small  mind  becau.se  others  have  succeeded  where  he  has  failed. 
Few,  if  any,  varieties  are  equally  satisfactory  on  all  classes  of 
soils,  and  in  every  district,  but  the  majority  of  tho.se  who  have 
grown  Xortheni  Star  are  well  .satisfied  with  original  outlay  in 
obtaining  a  stock.  If  it  could  have  been  purchased  at  a  cheaper 
rate  most  of  us  would  have  been  better  pleased,  and  those  who 
thought  Evergood  as  good  should  have  put  their  money  on 
that. 

U)uler  gaiden  culture  I  have  seen  a  pound  of  Xorthern  Star 
produce  1431b,  and  under  field  culture  I  have  seen  the  same 
vaiiety  produce  crops  immensely  superior  to  British  Queen,  and 
Up-to-Date  growing  beside  it.  In  fact,  I  have  .seen  enough  to 
satisfy  me  tliat  the  “  Star  ”  is  a  variety  everybody  should  grow 
where  the  soil  suits  it. 

In  the  third  paragraph  of  “  T.  A.  AV.’s”  notes  he  wastes  a 
good  deal  of  energy  in  beating  the  air,  for  anyone  who  has  read 
my  remarks  on  disease-resisters  must  see  that  they  vary  but 
little  from  “  T.  A.  AY.’s.”  It  is  not  a  question  of  paying  a 
high  price  for  a  variety  which  will  always  be  a  disease-resister  ; 
the  point  is,  we  have  so  few  that  can  lay  any  claim  to  being 
such,  but  now  that  a  .strain  has  been  rai.sed  that  brings  us 
appreciably  nearer  the  goal,  we  may  look  foi'ward  in  a  few  years 
to  having  numbers  of  such  varieties,  and  therefore  normal  prices 
will  prevail,  as  new  ones  of  the  right  type  will  be  continually 
brought  forward  to  take  the  place  of  older  ones  which  show 
signs  of  deterioration. 

“  T.  A.  W.”  .seems  to  think  he  has  quite  naiied  me  to  the 
fence  in  regard  to  Sutton’s  Discovery,  because  I  have  quoted 
it  as  a  kidney.  Well,  I  have  two  distinct  samples  which  have 
been  grown  from  .seed  obtained  direct  from  the  I'aiser.  I  have 
also  Sutton’s  .special  pamphlet  on  that  variety,  and  yet  I  still 
maintain  that  Discoverv  is  quite  as  much  a  kidney  as  a  round. 

“  T.  A.  AV  .”  again  shows  his  capacity  for  di.stinctions  when 
he  takes  me  to  task  for  including  Sir  J.  Llewelyn  among  the 
.second  earlies.  That  is  simply  a  matter  of  comparison.  It  is 
a  second  early  when  compared  with  May  Queen  or  AA’ebbs’ 
Express,  l)ut  when  the  compaiison  is  with  Duke  of  A"ork  or 
Puritan,  Sir  .1.  Llewelyn  might  be  termed  an  early,  but  neither 
of  the  three  are  among  the  rir.st  flight  of  earlies.  In  regard  to 
A1  ay  Queen,  I  care  imt  whether  “  T.  A.  AAY”  dubs  it  a  frame 
variety  or  a  monstrosity,  I  know  it  is  a  gj-and  one  to  grow  for 
the  earliest  crop  in  the  open  air,  and  if  he  (or  anybody  else) 
can  tell  me  of  a  better  one,  just  as  eaily,  I  .shall  welcome  the 
information. 

I  have  already  dealt  with  a  few  suggestions  of  “  T.  A.  AA'.’s,” 
which  show  the  inherent  modesty  of  the  man,  i)ut  there  are 
seve?  al  others  which  are  too  great  to  pass  ovei‘.  <  Here  is  one  : — 
If  I  really  have  King  Edward  A  ll.  in  my  possession,  “  T.  A.  \V 
wants  to  know  “  why  I  made  no  mention  of  its  having  pink 
flushes  on  some  parts  of  its  surface.”  Ah!  why?  Simply  liecause 
when  I  write  about  a  subject  I  do  so  in  my  own  way,  because 
I  have  no  “  T.  A.  AA\”  at  my  elbow  to  dictate  what  I  should 
or  should  not  write ;  and  considering  this  cliaracteristic  of  the 
variety  has  been  de.scribed  in  almost  every  horticultural  paper 
published  in  this  country  din  ing  the  last  twelve  months,  readers 
will  undoubtedly  apjneciate  the  omission.  Such  a  veritable 
multum  in  parvo  on  the  characteristics  of  Potatoes  as 
“  T.  A.  AAk”  should  be  of  immense  service  to  the  classification 
committee  of  the  Xatioiial  Potato  Society,  and  I  commend  him 
to  their  notice. 

Xo,  my  in.structor,  neither  is  it  news  for  me  to  learn  that 
records  exist  for  thirty  and  forty-.seven  tons  per  acre  having 
been  produced  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  and  we  want  again  to 
get  varieties  capable  of  producing  .sometliing  approaching  those 
yields,  that  is  one  reason  why  I  believe  in  Xorthein  Star.  Once 
again  my  imuial  ci'itic  .seems  to  think  it  nece.ssary  to  tell  me  how 
little  I  know  about  Potatoes,  because  I  admitted  pulling  up  the 
tops  when  the  di.sease  fir.st  appears.  I  have  no  need  to  go  back 
a  hundred  years  (in  fact,  my  memory  won’t  carry  me  so  far)  to 
find  justification  for  the  practice.  I  have  had  an  excellent 
illustration  this  year,  and  have  in  past  times  secui'ed  many  a 
crop  by  the  .same  process.  I  would  much  rather  no  disease  had 
appeared,  but  the  ju-actice  is  one  of  doing  the  best  under  the 
cii-cumstanc(‘s.  To  crown  his  edifice  of  criticism  and  advice, 
“  T.  A.  AT.”  gives  me  a  rough  outline  of  the  methods  liy  whic-ri 
tubers  are  formed,  and  the  way  in  which  the  disea.se  is'spread. 
How  kind  of  him  to  throw  me  crumbs  of  knowledge  about 
matters  which  I  have  studied  closely  since  my  “  salad  days,” 
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and  about  which  I  am  kc'pt  constantly  informed  in  regard  to 
modern  progre.ss.  AA’hen  I  really  do  want  a  lesson  on  points  con¬ 
nected  with  fungoid  diseases,  I  shall  certaimy  not  go  to 
“  T.  A.  AA’.”  for  it.  Let  me  not.  howevei’,  atteinjA  to  repiu'ss 
the  youthful  ardour  of  this  new  Goliath  of  the  Potato  world. 

I  will,  instead,  tell  him  ch'arly.that  if  he  r('ally  does  know  any¬ 
thing  about  Potatoes,  I.  and  all  other  readiu's  of  the  Journal  nf 
Hoiiicull  HI  r,  will  be  j)lea.sed  to  drink  from  his  fountain  of 
knoAvledgc',  but  he  will  never  gain  a  reputation  for  knowledge 
by  advancing  his  ideas  in  a  bellicose  manner  born'  of  arrogant 
conceit.  Such  a  course  w  ill  rather  tend  to  make  “ 'I'.  A.  \V.” 
the  laughingstock  of  all  sensible  and  fair-minded  men. — 
H0IiTTCrLTX  K.4L  iNSTUrCTOl!. 

—  - 

Gardeners  and  Benelit  Societies. 

Gardeners  seldom  or  never  pay  into  one  of  the  many  of  these 
societies  throughout  the  land.  (  ?)  They  do  not  require  to  depend 
on  such  means  of  succour  perhaps  as  much  as  other  trades. 
Their  pc'culiar  place  in  the  service  of  the  household  prevents  the 
suspension  of  pay  with  that  of  labour  at  the  time  of  .sickness; 
yet  this  may  not  alw  ays  be  so,  and  probalily  it  would  be  a  better 
and  wiser  plan  for  tln>  gaidener  who  dejiends  on  such  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  income  that  he  should  be  attached  to  a  benefit 
.society.  Xow,  as  gardeners’  societies  are  at  this  pre.sent  moment 
legion,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  something 
of  this  nature  attached  to  each  of  tliem. 

If  the  service,  in  the  first  instance,  di.scourages  tJie  ordinary 
system  of  benefit,  it  by  no  means  does  that  in  the  case  of  old 
age.  X"o  one  appears  to  want  the  old  and  venerable  hoary- 
headed  gardener,  howevei'  superlative  his  (|ualities,  or  however 
skilful  his  cunning  in  the  .secrets  of  his  profession.  He  is  thrown 
aside,  as  we  have  all  .seen,  often  in  the  heighday  of  his  .strength 
and  vigour.  This,  then,  is  the  man  who  needs  and  certainly 
de.serves  help  if  he  has  not  got  anything  to  his  credit  in  the 
hank.  AA'ell,  if  he  has  he  must  have  severely  denied  him.self, 
for  few  can  be  much  better  off  than  Goldsmith’s  parson,  who 
lived  on  £40  a  year.  Perhaps  there  are  not  many  gardeners 
so  very  low  paid,  but  times  have  changed  since  Goldsmith  wrote 
his  “  Deserted  A’illage,”  and  gardeneis  and  parsons  certainly 
have  higher  wages,  but  they  also  have  higher  demands. 

And  now  when  the  horticultural  spirit  is  at  this  moment  .so 
highly  imimed  xvith  devotion  for  greater  cohesion  and  unity,  is 
it  not  meet  that  some  of  that  zeal  should  find  a  happy  response 
in  .something  more  tangible  and  liefitting  the  exuberance  of 
pent  up  energy,  than  yet  compromised  in  gardeners’  associa¬ 
tions?  Gardeners’  pensions  are  certainly  day  by  day  becoming 
less  the  rule  in  even  the  service  of  our  be.st  ari.stocratic 
families.  Indeed,  before  the  veteran  reaches  .sixty  his  presence 
in  the  service  to  which  he  has  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life 
is  scarcely  reciprocated  with  that  geniality  and  sunshine  of 
manner  that  always  con.spires  to  make  master  and  servant  more 
united  in  the  great  purjio.se  foi-  which  both  exist.  AA'hy  should 
he  not,  therefore,  agitate  for  some  memns  whereon  he  can  look 
forward  to  a  day  of  independence— a  day  which  brings  comfort 
and  not  sorrow  and  painful  thoughts  of  charity  to  embitter  the 
last  3’ears  of  a  Avell-spent  life? 

A.s.sociation.s  for  the  promotion  and  development  of  horti¬ 
culture  are  good,  but  surely  it  is  va.stly  better  to  make  due 
provision  first  for  the  Avelfare  of  the  humane  side  of  the  que.s- 
tion.  To  myself  this  has  been  always  a  matter  of  astonishment, 
and  I  often  ask  my.self.  Is  the  gardener  a  blind,  improvident 
creatui'e  who  spurns  the  nece.ssary  pi'ecautions  to  ensure  a  com¬ 
fortable  life  in  old  ag(‘?  Xo,  tliat  is  not  it.  I  rather  think 
the  negligence  is  the  outcome  of  two  very  important  causes. 
The  gardener,  on  account  of  his  close  as.sociation  Avirh  Xature, 
absorbs  a  good  deal  of  fatalism  into  his  being.  AATth  this  and 
a  strong  dependence  upon  the  permanency  of  an  appointment,  he 
shuts  out  the  inevitable  vista  of  the  future  from,  bis  view,  and 
rolls  on  with  the  years  olilivious  of  con.sequences,  till  at  la.st  he 
finds  himself,  alas!  an  old  and  pennile.ss  man,  insufficiently  fitted 
to  combat  with  the  ciiciimstances. 

AA’hat  is  wanted,  and  that  badly,  is  a  means  whereby  this 
unfortunate  climax  — call  it  crisis  if  you  prefer— can  be  .success¬ 
fully  averted,  and  bow  it  is  to  lie  accomplished  depends  entirely 
upon  the  measure  of  indeix^ndence  that  stamps  the  character 
of  the  gardening  profession.  If  we  much  longer  per.si.st  in 
denouncing  any  need  for  old  age  gardeners’  pemsions,.  we  nece.s- 
sarily  forfeit  all  right  to  be  considered  a  provident  profession, 
and  must  be  termed  enuatures  of  circumstances..  AW  have  no 
right  to  expect  anything  of  a  miraculous  nature  to  meet  us  at 
the  end  of  our  labour  journey.  The  ju'obability  is  that  the 
greater  number  reach  that  goal  just  about  as  well  equipjxcd 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  position  as  they  were  when  beginning 
their  career  much  less,  indeed,  for  then,  though  wanting 
AA'ealth,  the  invaluable  ass(>ts  health  and  strength  were  there. — 
Lnitas. 

[AA'hat  of  the  Uxiited  Horticulfura!  Benefit  and 'Provident 
Society,  whose  address  is  9.  Martindah'  Hoad,  Balhani.  S.AA’.? 
-Em]  '  , 
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Preoccity  ol  Tuberation  in  Northern  Star  Potato. 

I  am  sencliup;  you  two  plants  and  one  cutting  of  Northern 
Star  Potato.  Ihe  longest  one  was  taken  as  a  cutting  about 
a  month  ago.  You  will  see  now  that,  it  has  a  faiixsized  tuber 
on  one  of  the  roots.  The  other  two  were  taken  three  n  eeks  ago ; 
one  is  well  rooted  and  has  two  tubers  on  it,  the  other  is  not 
rooted,  but  has  a  small  tuber  forming  at  each  joint  up  the  stem 
where  the  leaves  wei'e  cut  off.  I  have  never  seen  Potatoes  crop 
in  this  way  before,  and  T  think  it  quite  justifies  the  reputation 
Mr.  Findlay  gives  of  the  productivity  of  this  Potato.  I  am 
sending  you  these  thinking  pei'haps  you  would  like  to  take  a 
photo  to  insert  in  the  next  issue  of  “  our  Journal F — D.  Paxton, 
The  Gardens,  Hitcliam  Grange,  Taplo\y,  Pucks. 

[ITifortunately,  Owing  to  their  being  packed  in  dry  cotton 
wool,  and  having  been  delayed  owing  to  the  holidays,  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  cuttings  would  not  have  been  successfid  ;  but  we 
thank  our  contributor  for  his  letter, — Ed.] 


The  National  Gardeners’  Association. 

As  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper  I  have  watched  with 
interest  for  all  news  annertaining  to  the  proposed  Gardeners’ 
Association.  As  a  young  gardener  I  believe  that  such  an  asso¬ 
ciation  would  be  of  immen.se  benefit  to  our  profession,  and 
among  my  gardening  acquaintances  the  iD-oposal  seems  to  meet 
with  considerable  favour.  The  questions  of  wages  and  working 
houi'S,  together  with  the  qualifications  necessarv  for  registra¬ 
tion,  are  such  as  will  require  the  careful  consideration  of  any 
committee,  but  first  we  must  support  the  Provisional  Com¬ 
mittee  in  their  endeavouis  to  bring  about  a  successful  meeting 
on  the  .second  day  of  the  Temple  Shoy.  As  the  young  gar¬ 
deners  of  the  jne.sent  dav  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  benefit 
first  by  the  formation  of  an  association,  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  the  matter  as  v  idely  known  among  our  professional  friends 
as  possible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  donations  will  find 
their  way  to  the  secretary  (Provisional  Committee)  to  help 
defray  the  cost  of  distributing  the  pamphlets  now  eagerly 
awaited  for.  — Gowrte.  [The  secretary’s  address  is  Descanso 
House,  Ivew  Hoad,  Kew. — Ed.J 


Horticultural  Instruction  in  Scotland. 

Ill  reply  to  a  communication  from  ns,  Mr.  AYilliam  AYilliam- 
son,  liOgie  Green  Nursery,  Edinburgh;  and  late  horticultural 
in.structor  under  the  East  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College, 
says:  —  “  I  should  hav'e  been  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  a  report 
of  mj'  work  in  connection  with  the  East  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture  had  it  proved  a  success.  'In  the  first  place  the 
appointment  was  not  a  permanent  one,  although  the  report  that 
got  into  the  papers  inferred  as  much.  I  w'as  engaged  to  lecture 
only  during  the  winter  and  spring  montlrS  at  a  certain  sum  per 
lecture,  as  the  funds  were  too  low  to  pay  a  permanent  man, 
although  the  directors  are  now  moving  in  that  direction,  I 
understand.  Aly  lecturing  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  coal¬ 
mining  village's  with  a  view  to  interest  the  migratory  miner  in 
the  cultivation  of  hi.s- garden,  and  induce  him  to  remain  in  the 
village  instead  of  roaming  about  from  one  district  to  another. 

“The  lectures  were  arranged  specially  for  cottagers  in 
series  of  four  at  each  village,  but,  in  general,  were  poorly 
attended.  In  a  village  of  two  to  three  hundred  about  a  score 
would  cultivate  their  gardens,  and  the  excuse  given  for  neglect 
wa.s  they  had  no  tenure  of  their  houses,  two  weeks  being  the 
notice  to  quit,  and  if  they  cropped  the  ground  others  frequently 
reaped  the  benefit.  The  only  well-attended  meetings  I  had 
were  among  the  glens  in  Perthshire,  where  the  farm  servants 
and  others  seemed  particularly  anxious  to  gain  information 
about  the  cultivation  and  cropping  of  their  gardens,  and  it  is 
wonderful  wdiat  they  could  accompltsh  at  an  elevation  of  1,200ft 
above  .sea  level.  Ihey  were  very  anxious  to  be  able  to  grow* 
fruit,  e.specially  Apples,  certain  varieties  of  wdiich  I  recom- 
niended  on  the  Paradise  stock  to  succeed  in  an  average  season. 
.Small  fruit,  vegetables,  and  certain  flowers  do  exceedingly  well 
along  the  base  of  the  hills  facing  the  western  sun,  the  Rose  in 
pai’ticular  producing  its  finest  colour,  while  the  damping-off  of 
blooms  is  seldom  experienced.  It  was  my  intention — had  I 
not  been  confined  to  a  syllabus — to  advocate  fruit  culture  in  me 
fertile  district.s  as  a  profitable  industry  even  in  Scotland. 

“  I  am  to  give  a  paper  on  rural  economy  at  the  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  on  April  5,  and 
shall  be  pleased^  to  send  you  an  extract  from  it  for  insertion  in 
the  Journal.  ’I’here  is  a  general  outcry  to  get  the  people  again 
to  f hp  land,  but  as  far  as  I  have  read  or  heard  there  has  been  no 
feasible  scheme  proposed.  The  people  will. not  go  to  agriculture 
imre  and  simple,  and  then,  fiuiit  culture  alone  gives  no  per¬ 
manent  employment,  hence  the  object  of  the  paper  is  osten.sibly 
to  demonstrate  how  the  inoper  value  of  the  soil  may  be  utilised, 
and  the  people  employed  in  it.s  realisation.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
nothing  of  interest  to  communicate  in  connection  with  mv  short 
term  ot  fectunug,  which  I  cannot  now  take  up  again.”  ' 


The  New  Soil  Science  and  Its  Resnlts.* 

I  think  I  am  perfectly  safe  in  claiming  that  the  New  Soil 
Science  w  as  created  by  Professor  A.  N.  Macalpine  and  myself. 
And  let  me  be  perfectly  frank  with  you.  AYe  were  comiH'Ued  to 
depart  from  the  old  and  corrupt  views  recorded  so  unerringly  in 
every  book  published  at  that  time  on  soil  science,  views  which, 
unfortunately,  obtain  in  too  many  quaiteis  even  nowu  I  say  we 
were  compelled  to  seek  after  truth,  because  we  had  demon¬ 
strated  to  ourselves  that  the  .science,  as  taught,  was  wrong. 

Now,  what  was  this  new  science  H  I  may  de.scribe  it  laconic¬ 
ally  by  saying  that  a  sterile  .soil  must  be  an  infertile  soil,  because 
without  germ  occupation — w'ithout  the  presence  of  all  those 
groups  of  micro-organisms  which  I  have  classified  as  advan¬ 
tageous — no  soil  can  be  fertile. 

Farmers  have  been  likened  unto  brewers  or  distillers,  and 
the  illustration  is  to  me  a  happy  one,  as  we  shall  see.  The 
brewer  uses  as  his  raw  material  sugar  and  other  organic  extrac¬ 
tive  matter,  hard  water,  and  mineral  matter  from  barley,  &c., 
yeast;  and  what  are  the  products?  Beer.  The  farmer  u.ses  as 
ins  raw  material  muck,  soil  constituents  and  artificial  manures, 
and  advantageous  soil  organisms.  The  re.sults  are  his  crops. 
The  brewer  has  to  beat  his  fermenting  tuns  to  get  rid  of  carbonic 
acid  ;  the  farmer  has  to  drain  his  land  for  the  same  purpose. 

Nowq  here  is  one  of  the  smaller  points  in  our  ne^v  subject, 
viz.,  the  function  of  a  field  drain.  A"ou  hear  it  almo.st  in¬ 
variably  .stated  that  the.  function  ,  is  simply  and  solely  to 
carry  off  water  ;  but  I  have  just  told  you  that  tho.se  living  bodies 
in  soils  manufacture  enormous  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  a  heavy  gas,  and  must  escape  doiniirards,  so  that,  unle.ss  yon 
have  good  drainage  to  carry  off  this  product,  fertility  wmuld  be 
impossible.  That  is  to  say,  that, supposing  you  had  a  good  .soil, 
with  no  more  water  in  it  than  was  required  for  your  crop, 
and  therefore  had  no  necessity  for  a  water  conduit,  unless  you 
had  a  drain  to  carry  off  the  poisonous  gas  manufactured  by  your 
soil  organisms,  your  organisms,  and  your  crops,  and  every  other 
living  thing  would  perish. 

This  leads  us  to  compare  again  the  old  and  the  new  science. 
It  is  everyw  here  .stated  that  carbonic  acid  brought  down  by  rains 
is  the  great  soil  and  rock  .solv'ent !  Is  it?  The  atmosphere  in 
rural  districts  contains  only  0.02  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
if  you  could  by  any  pos.sibility  bring  it  all  down,  in  the  .state 
of  dilution  in  which  it  must  exist,  its  action  must  be  practically 
nil.  Now,  you  will  naturally  ask,  AATiat  evidence  have  we  in 
support  of  that  view?  Gentlemen,  I  have  ju.st  been  telling  you 
that  enormous  quantities  of  that  so-called  soil  solvent  are  being 
constantly  manufactured  in  the  .soil  ;  in  fact,  the  soil  ahi^osphere 
contains  as  much  as  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  of  it,  so  that  if 
0.02  per  cent,  -could  by  any  possibility  do  what  it  is  credited 
with  in  books,  we  should  be  istanding  on  igneous  peaks  within 
thirteen  months,  three  hours,  one  minute,  and  twenty-three 
seconds. 

Now,  as  we  are  considering  soils  and  drains,  our  attention 
is  naturally  directed  to  another  feature  which  is  depicted  in 
books  with  extraordinary  detail.  I  refer  to  capillarity,  and  on 
this  subject  the  new  science  and  the  old  statements  are  in  sharp 
conflict..  It  is,  a  good  many  years  ago  since  I  di.scu.ssed  the 
subject  with  Professor  AA’allace,  of  Edinburgh,  who  endeavoured 
to  prove  to  you  that  the  panacea  for  all  the  ills  to  wdiich  agri¬ 
culturists  were'  heir  was  the  imposition  of  one  shilling  per 
bushel  on  imported  wheat.  Gentlemen,  within  a  few  months 
thereafter  wheat  rose  10s.  per  quarter  if  I  mistake  not,  and  I 
fail  to  perceive  even  yet  w  hat  effect  that  has  had  upon  agricul¬ 
tural  depression.  Howyever,  that  is  by  the  way.  Professor 
AA'allace  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  Inspector  of  Agricultural 
Schools  discussed  this  subject  of  capillarity  icith  me,  but  not  wdth 
any  credit  to  me.  Those  awdul  books  to  which,  unfortunately, 

I  must  refer,  picture  with  painful  precision  those  capillary  pipes, 
wdiich  draw  up  water  from  the  subsoil  by  capillarity,  and  bring 
w  ith  it — from  the  subsoil — nourishing  salts,  and  goodness  knows 
what  else.  In  a  few  w'ords  I  will  show  you  how  absolutely 
erroneous  those  views  are.  Even  if  I  grant  that  a  soil  does  con¬ 
sist  of  a  mass  of  something  of  the  nature  of  pipes,  tho.se  pipes 
have  attached  them  at  their  lower  end  a  drain  wdiich  runs  off 
wdiatever  water  (and  carbonic  acid)  there  is  to  run  ;  that  drain 
niust  and  does  act  as  an  exhau.st  pump  would;  and  I  a.sk  you,  is 
it  sensible,  is  it  science,  to  say  that  water  will  ri.se,  or  can  rise, 
under  any  such  conditions? 

Take  another  view  of  it.  All  the  books  further  say  that 
subsoils  in  general  contain  ferrous  salts,  wdiich  are  poisonous. 
Gentlemen,  tho.se  great  savants  overlooked  the  great  factor, 
the  diffusibility  of  salts,  and  they  forgot  that  this  diffu.sible 
poison  could  not  be  kept  out  of  the  capillary  water  or  the  pipes, 
and  so  they  forgot  that  if  there  was  a  ve.stige  of  truth  in  their 
well-aired  science,  every  crop  would  be  poisoned. 

AATiile  it  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  there  is  an 
amount  of  surface  attraction,  or  tension,  among  .soil  particles, 
there  can  be  no  shadow'  of  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  the  pipes; 
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in  fact,  all  the  great  experiments  which  are  quoted  in  evidence 
of  this  great  physical  function  are  simply  and  solely  proof  of 
evaporation  and  condensation,  and  the  classic  experiments  of 
Krocker  show  nothing  else,  although  they  are  represented  as 
proving  the  extent  of  capillarity  in  soils  oyer  a  period  of  about 
two  years,  so  far  as  I  remember.  It  is  said  that  hoeing  breaks 
the  end  of  the  small  pipes,  makes  the- calibre  larger  at  the  top, 
and  thus  shows  the  rate  of  capillarity,  and  consequently  keeps 
tlte  surface  longer  moist.  It  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
.simply  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  soil  mass,  and  thus 
diminishes  the  conduction  of  heat  from  the  surface,  with  the 
result  that  evaporation  is  slower. 

Just  a  few  words  in  regard  to  tillage.  The  old  views  are 
that  ridging  up  for  winter  causes  disintegration  of  the  soil 
particles,  and  liberation  of  plant  essentials  by  frost.  What  of 
the  ridging  up  in  tropical  countries?  It  is  too  absurd  a  subject 
to  follow  up  here,  and  therefore  I  will  clench  it  with  the  new 
views,  which  go  to  show  that  the  liberation  of  plant  essentials  in 
any  ordinary  .soil  cannot  be  accomplished  without  life,  for  if  we 
sterilise  a  .soil,  and  attempt  to  grow  plants  therein,  we  must 
fail  absolutely,  unless  we  adopt  water-culture  conditions.  I 


lines  of  exterminating  reducing  bodies  which  are  not  the  friend 
of  the  farmer. 

Now,  this  leads  me  to  say  just  a  few  more  words  about  the 
book-.science  of  soils.  There  we  have  again  pictured  mo.st  extra¬ 
ordinary  double  decompositions  going  on  in  soils,  resulting  in  the 
liberation  from  their  locked-up  condition  of  various  so-called 
essentials.  Take  lime  as  an  example.  Lime  is  said  to  liberate 
potash,  ammonia,  Ac.,  from  their  silicates  or  other  compounds 
-^the  lime  being  fixed  pro  tempore,  but  to  be  itself  afterwards 
liberated  by  that  extraordinary  trace  of  carbonic  acid  contained 
in  the  air.  Caustic  soda  would,  of  course,  also  be  liberated,  so 
that,  according  to  that  so-called  science,  we  have  in  soils — as  the 
result  of  adding  lime — a  blend  of  caustic  potash,  caustic  soda, 
and  other  death-dealing  bodies.  Such  reactions  are  absolutely 
impossible  of  accomplishment  in  soils  or  anywhere  else  where 
identical  conditions  obtain,  and  it  is  mo.st  lamentable  to  think 
that  to  the  present  day  those  doctrines  are  being  taught  in 
universities  and  agricultural  colleges  in  this  country. 

Another  function  of  lime  which  still  holds  its  place  in  books 
and  lecture  notes,  notwithstanding  my  criticisms,  in  universities 
and  out  of  them,  is  that  lime  is  an  oxidiser  of  organic  matter. 


Eucharis  amazonica  at  Carnatic  Hall,  Liverpool. 


should,  perhaps,  observe  here  that  repeated  tillage  of  soils — of 
fertile  soils — increases  enormously  the  amount  of  soluble  con¬ 
stituents,  because  of  the  shifting  of  our  indirstrious  organisms 
into  2>(istures  new.  That  also  is  a  fragment  of  new  soil  science! 

But  I  may  bring  this  germ  theory  quicker  home  to  the 
men  of  Renfrewshire  by  asking  them  a  que.stion.  Many  of  you 
are  interested  in  dairy  work.  Can  you  get  your  curd,  can  you 
ripen  your  cheese,  can  you  get  those — to  some — attractive 
moulds  without  the  advantageous  micro-bodies?  or  can  you 
keep  your  milk  sweet  unless  you  keep  out  the  disadvantageous 
bodies  which  are  the  terror  of  up-to-date  dairy  farmers?  No! 
And  so  it  is  with  all  classes  of  agriculturi.sts,  for  the  real  and 
the  only  true  science — which  necessarily  embraces  the  science  of 
manuring — consists  of  encouraging  and  feeding  the  advan¬ 
tageous  groups  of  soil  organisms,  while  we  study  to  keep  in 
check,  or  to  annihilate,  those  which  are  disadvantageous.  And 
why?  Becau.se  those  advantageous  groups  are  the  workers 
which,  by  night  and  by  day,  are  converting  iiusoluble  and 
1/iiassimiIable  bodies  into  bodies  which  are  soluble  and  diffusible; 
and,  if  the  conditions  which  favour  those  advantageous  groups 
are  maintained,  we  have  then  the  conditions  which  are  on  the 


Lime  in  soils  can  no  more  oxidise  their  organic  matter,  or  aiiy- 
thing  else,  than  if  can  oxidise  the  gold  wheels  of  the  fiery  chariot 
of  old.  It  is  but  right  I  should  say  there  is  one  writer  who 
in  recent  years  has  been  approaching  the  truth  in  his  books, 
and  that  is  Dr.  Fream,  but  he  is  the  only  one,  and  I  don’t 
exclude  continental  savants.  Again,  books  and  lectures  tell  u.s 
that  magnesia  in  soils  is  a  danger,  because  it  is  so  caustic- 
especially  as  compared  with  lime — that  it  destroys  the  roots  of 
plants.  "Gentlemen,  was  there  ever  anything  more  unscientific 
or  insane  than  that?  It  does  show  most  absolute  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  expounders  of  those  views  in  more  ways  than 
one.  It  shows  ignoranep  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combination, 
and  it  exhibits  an  entire  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  physical 
properties  of  the  bodies  mentioned.  It  shows  also  an 
entire  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  new  and  true  sciences 
of  agriculture,  which  teaches  us  in  what  combination 
magnesia  should  be  used,  because  of  its  great  importance  in 
nitrification,  its  importance  when  intelligently  applied  in  the 
nourishment  of  advantageous  organisms,  and  its  importance  in 
all  seeds  where  reproduction  is  the  intention. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Figs  under  Glass. 


Kari.y  Forced  'Prees  in  Pots. 

Inci-oaso  tlie  vi'iitilation  wlieii  tlio  t'niit  shows  signs  of  ripen¬ 
ing,  and  expose  to  the  sun  as  inncli  as  possible.  'Phe  drier 
atmosphere  eneoni'ages  tlie  I’hg  trees’  worst  enemy,  red  spidei’, 
and  also  brown  scale,  therefore  no  (>ffort  shonld  he  spared  to  have 
the  foliage  clean  up  to  ripening  time.  Supplies  of  water  are 
needed  through  all  stages  at  the  roots,  yet  less  when  the  fruit 
is  ripening  than  during  its  swelling.  Increase  tlie  ventilation  at 
70deg,  affording  air  constantly  during  its  period  of  ripening. 
Day  temperature  80d(>g  to  8odeg  from  sun  heat,  and  night  tem¬ 
perature  (iOdeg  to  (iodeg. 

SrccESSiON  HorsE.s. — 'Prees  in  inside  borders  will  need  abun¬ 
dant  supplies  of  water,  and  those  in  narrow  borders  and  cairying 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  reipiire  licpiid  manure,  with  rich  surface 
dre.ssings.  Attend  frepnently  to  tying-in,  thinning,  and  stop¬ 
ping  the  shoots  at  about  the  fifth  leaf  of  such  as  are  required 
to  form  spurs,  and  avoid  oveicrowding  the  growths.  Maintain 
a  night  temperature,  of  (iOdeg  to  bodeg  after  the  leaves  have 
become  full-sized,  and  70deg  by  day,  allowing  a  rise  of  80deg  or 
8odeg  for  sun  heat,  ventilating  from  79deg,  closing  at  80deg, 
so  as  to  I'ise  to  8odeg  or  90  deg  afterwards. 

Late  Houses. — Syringe  the  tiees  on  fine  days  sufficiently 
early  to  allow  of  their  becoming  dry  before  night.  Ventilate 
freely  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  ;  strive  to  secure  solidified 
growths,  and  close  early  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  fair  amount 
of  atmospheric  moisture  where  there  is  means  of  excluding  frost, 
Imt  in  nnheated  houses  afford  moderate  moisture  only. — 
Grower. 

Notes  on  Pines. 

Suckers  or  Plants  Started  Early  in  IMarch. 

'Phese  will  not  re((uii'e  attention.  'I'lu'  pots  will  be  full  of 
roots,  but  before  the  plants  are  root-bound  shift  them  into  10, 
11,  or  12in  pots,  watering  them  a  day  or  two  previously,  so  as 
to  have  the  soil  modeiately  moist  when  they  are  jiotted.  Take 
advantage  of  (he  removal  of  the  plants  to  examine  the  beds, 
replenishing  them  if  need  be  by  the  addition  of  fresh  tan,  mixing 
it  with  the  old  to  a  dejith  that  will  afford  the  temperature 
required,  namely,  Oodeg,  at  the  base  of  the  pots  until  the  roots 
I'each  the  sides,  when  OOdeg  is  more  suitable.  Keep  the  air 
about  such  plants  well  charged  with  moisture  during  the  time 
the  house  is  closed,  employing  no  more  fii’e  heat  than  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  70deg  to  7ddeg  on  mild 
nights,  bdeg  to  lOdeg  less  on  cold  nights.  \"entilate  slightly 
at  80deg,  liberally  at  OOdeg,  closing  with  sun  heat  at  8odeg,  at 
which  time  syiinge  the  plants.  This  treatment  will  be  snitabie 
for  fruiting  plants,  exce]it  such  as  are  in  bloom,  which  should  not 
l)e  syringed.  Examine  the  plants  twice  a  week,  and  water  those 
that  recpiire  it. 

Plants  Started  into  Fruit  Earla'  in  the  Year. 

The.se  are  fast  approaching  the  floweiing  stage,  and  will  be 
benefited  by  an  occasional  sprinkling  at  the  time  the  house  is 
closed  ;  but  when  in  flower  they  must  not  be  so  treated.  Phe 
foliage  being  as  yet  tender,  it  will  be  desirable  in  the  case  of 
houses  with  large  panes  of  glass  to  afford  a  slight  shading  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  hottest  pai't  of  the  day  until  the  foliage 
becomes  inui’ed  to  the  sun’s  influence.  When  the  flowering  is 
over  the  fruit  will  advance  rapidly  if  the  roots  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  and  plentiful  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure  will  he 
I'eipiisite.  Attend  to  ventilating  eaily  in  the  morning,  com¬ 
mencing  when  the  temperature  is  at  80deg,  and  closing  at  8odeg 
with  sun  heat.  Keeji  the  atmosphere  moist  when  the  house  is 
closed,  and  maintain  the  bottom  heat  steady  at  8()deg  to  OOdeg, 
night  tempei’atnre  lOdeg,  and  7bdeg  by  day  artificially.  As  the 
suckei's  appeal’,  remove  ali  but  one  to  eacli  plant.  —  P’ractice. 

Failure  of  Young  Peaches  to  Set  Fruits. 

It  may  not  be  a  common  experiiuice  to  find  that  young  trees 
of  Peaches  and  Xectariites  grown  under  glass  fail  to  set  fruits, 
whether  forced  or  brought  on  in  a  natural  manner.  I  liave 
])lanted  many  young  trees  in  glass  structures  started  at  varying 
periods,  but  so  unifoi’in  has  their  failure  become  in  eai'ly  fruit 
bearing  that  I  do  not  now  exjiect  them  to  do  so.  Some  may 
be  inclined  to  say  that  undue  vigour  of  firanch  is  a  dominatiini 
cause,  which  no  doubt  is  true,  but  when  this  has  been  corrected 
bv  replanting  oi'  root-pruninc:.  the  failure  continues  in  spite  of 
these  well-worn  remedies,  what  then  P  Absence  of  lime,  too. 


may  easily  be  made  another  assumed  reason  for  failure,  but  this 
again  is  never  omitted  in  planting  Peaches,  or.  indeed,  any 
stone,  fruits.  Sometimes  outdoors  there  is  greater  precocity  of 
fruit  bearing  from  young  specimens,,  but  even  here  there  is  no 
bindi-ng  rule  observed. 

'Phese  observations  have  been  so  often  made,  indeed  become 
part  of  th('  yearly  routine,  that  in  paying  visits  to  grounds  or 
other  gardens  wherein  Peaches  are  represented  in  varying  ages, 
I  very  naturally  observe  the  habits  of  trees  in  this  particular 
phase.  I  have  found  that  in  some  instances  the  same  failures 
occur,  in  others  mey  are  unknown.  Some  may  even,  if  they 
so  choose,  obtain  a  ci’op  from  trees  imported  'from  some  distant 
nurs'uy  where  necessarily  there  can  be  no  soil  carried  with  the 
fibrous  roots,  and  the.se  dried  more  or  le.ss  in  packing  and 
transit.  Home-grown  trees  prepared  on  the  walls  outdoors  just 
as  signally  fail  as  do  the  purchased  trees.  The  latter  we  shonld 
not  encourage  to  fruit,  willing  though  they  might  be,  for  the 
fruits  in  most  cases  wouid  be  small,  and  consecjuently  have  no 
value  justifying  their  retention.  Purcha.sed  maiden  trees,  how¬ 
ever,  ju'iqiarod  at  home  say  two  or  three  years  f'om  the  bud, 
when  they  have  made  good  healthy  heads  and  root  balls,  ought, 
when  carefully  removed  to  stations  prepared  under  glass,  to 
give  a  small  crop  of  fair-sized  fruits.  The  matter  remains  a 
mystery  why  this  shonld  be  so  regular  and  so  oft  experienced. 
Immaturity  of  wood  cannot  be  associated  with  the  failing, 
because  were  this  so,  such  healthy  and  full-grown  buds  wdiich 
afterwards  expand  and  give  such  good  promise  would  not  occur. 
It  is  not  so  marked  this  failure  to  fruit  in  other  kinds  of  trees 
as  wfth  Peaches  and  X'ectarines. — S.  Mb 

- - 

The  Cultivation  oi  Vegetables. 

(Continued  from  pa<je  284.) 

One  of  the  most  important  vegetatiles  is  the  Potato,  and  the 
liGst  jilace  to  grow  Potatoes  is  undoubtedly  in  the  open  field. 
The  most  suitable  soil  for  producing  floury  and  welj-flayonred 
Potatoes  is  a  good  sandy  loam.  Potatoes,  however,  have  to 
be  grown  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  and  the  only  way  to  be  successful 
is  to  select  varieties  suitable  to  each  particular  district.  I 
do  not  approve  of  using  rich  manure  when  planting  Potatoes. 
What  manure  is  required  shonld  be  dug  in  in  the  autumn. 
Spent  hotbed  manure  is  quite  strong  enough,  and  an  excellent 
dressing  to  use  at  planting  time.  A  good  plan  when  preiiaring 
the  ground  is  to  loo.sen  the  soil  under  where  the  spade  has 
been.  This  has  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  crop  of  Potatoes, 
especially  when  we  get  a  dry  season,  which  was  not  the  case 
last  year.  For  field  work,  w'e  double-plough  the  ground  for 
Potatoes. 

Our  earlie.st  crop  ive  grow  in  frames  heated  with  manure, 
followed  by  a  second  on  a  south  border  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
The  Potatoes  come  up  much  better  and  truer  if  they  are  laid 
out  singly  in  boxes  some  time  before  planting.  Quite  a  fort¬ 
night  can  be  gained  by  inducing  the  sets  to  start  before  placing 
them  in  the  hotbed,  or  even  in  the  open  border.  The  favourite 
for  the  earliest  work  is  Pingieader.  both  for  frames  and  out¬ 
side.  'Phis  variety  is  a  fair  cropper,  quick  to  mature,  and  fit 
for  the  table  as  soon  as  it  is  large  enough.  IMay  Queen  is 
another  excellent  variety,  and  a  heavy  cropper.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  Xinetyfold,  but  it  does  not  mature  so  quickly 
as  Ringleader. 

For  the  main  crop  I  do  not  think  anything  is  to  lie  gained 
by  too  early  planting.  Any  time  from  AI arch  to  May  will  do, 
but  I  consider  April  to  be  the  best  month  if  the  ground  is  in 
good  condition  ;  lint  good  results  may  be  had  if  they  are  planted 
as  late  as  June.  Potato  ground  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
and  well  stirred  with  the  hoe.  X"o  crop  benefits  more  from  the 
fre(|uent  use  of  the  hoe  than  Potatoes.  Of  the  new  varieties 
I  have  tiled  this  year.  Discovery  is  a  splendid  acquisition,  a 
wonderful  cropper,  and  almost  free  from  disease,  as  is  also 
X'^ortliern  Star,  an  earlier  variey.  These  are  the  two  best  I 
have  tried  for  a  long  time.  The  Potato  crop  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Ryfleet  la.st  vear  was  about  the  worst  on  record. 
M  any  plots  were  not  worth  digging,  and  yet  the  two  varieties 
I  have  mentioned  have  come  through  it  all  with  hardly  a  sign 
of  disease.  This  makes  them  especially  valuable. 

The  Pea  (Pisuji). 

Another  important  crop  is  the  Pea.  Gardeners,  as  a  rule, 
aie  very  proud  of  a  good  ciop  of  Peas,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
anything  in  the  way  of  vegetables  is  more  appreciated  than  a 
good  dish  of  Peas  well  cooked  and  .served  up.  I  find  it  a  good 
plan  to  s(>t  apart  a  plot  of  ground  well  in  the  open  especially  for 
Pi'as.  This  should  be  tremebed  and  manured  during  the  winter, 
and  left  as  rough  as  po.ssible  until  required  for  sowing.  Then 
take  out  a  trench  (5in  wide  and  Gin  deep,  and  sow  the  seed, 
thinly.  No  seeds  closer  together  than  an  inch,  and  the  larger 
and  more  vigorous  the  variety  the  farther  ajiart  the  seed. 
It  is  a  very  common  mistake  to  sow  Peas  too  thickly. 

A  mistake  often made  is  not  staking  the  Peas  soon  enough. 
The  sooner  the  sticks  are  in  the  better,  after  the  Peas  are  up. 
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II'  once  the  plants  get  high  enongh  to  tninble  over,  they  will 
never  do  so  well  afterwards.  Being  sown  in  trenches,  they 
will  require  no  earthing  np  before  staking.  Mulching  is  very 
beneficial  to  Peas.  Old  stable  manure  is  good,  affording  a  fine 
stimulant  to  the  plant,  as  well  as  conserving  the  moistnre  in 
dry,  hot  weather.  For  onr  earliest  supply,  we  sow  in  pots  and 
grow  on  nnder  glass.  The  seeds  ai’e  sown  in  large  GO-pots,  and 
when  well  rooted  are  potted  on  np  to  the  IG  size  pot.  They  are 
kept  in  a  cool  house  or  pit,  and  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 
When  grown  in  this  way  very  good  results  are  obtained.  For 
thiN  jmi'pose  I  prefer  Carter’s  Daisy  and  Sutton’s  Perfection, 
both  sjdendid  varieties  for  pot  work  or  frame. 

The  next  sowing  shonld  be  on  a  south  border  ow  in  some 
sheltered  position  facing  south.  I  do  not  think  anything  is  to 
be  gained  by  antnmn  sowing.  If  the  ground  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  danuary  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the  first  lot,  and 
February  will  be  soon  enongh  to  commence  sowing  the  main 
crop.  In  order  to  keep  np  a  good  sncce.ssion,  I  find  it  a  good 
plan  to  sow  again  just  as  the  previous  sowing  is  peeping  through 
the  ground.  If  possible,  we  sow  two  varieties  at  the  same 
time,  one  kind  being  ready  a  little  before  the  other,  and  so 
helping  to  keep  up  a  continuous  supply. 

For  our  last  sowing  we  depend  on  Autocrat  and  that  good 
old  variety  Xe  Plus  Ultra,  both  excellent  varieties  for  late 
work.  The  Pea,  being  a  moisture-loving  plant,  should  be 
plentifully  supplied  with  wate}'  in  dry  weather,  no  crop  suffering 
more  quickly  when  allowed  to  become  exhausted  from  lack  of 
water. 

The  Be.\n  Tribe. 

Beans,  Broad,  Dwarf,  and  Runner,  are  very  popular  vege¬ 
tables,  and  should  be  grown  well  in  all  gardens.  The  most 
useful  of  all,  I  should  say,  are  the  Dwarf  French  varieties. 
If  the  cultivator  has  the  convenience,  they  may  be  had  the 
whole  year  round,  planting  them  in  frames  or  pots  in  batches 
for  succession,  and  outside  for  the  earliest  crop  before  the 
Runners  come  in.  There  have  been  many  so-called  improved 
varieties  of  Dwarf  Beans  brought  out  of  late  years,  but  I  do 
not  think  any  of  them  are  better  than,  or  even  as  good  as, 
Canadian  Wonder  for  outside  work. 

The  new  climbing  P’rench  Bean  is  good,  and  worth  growing, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  useful  and  reliable  crop 
for  the  summer  is  the  Scarlet  Runner.  These  should  have  a 
good  open  position  in  well-trenched  ground,  not  under  trees,  as 
is  often  the  case.  X^o  other  ‘  vegetable  gives  such  a  generous 
return  if  well  looked  after.  They  must  on  no  account  be 
allowed  to  become  dry,  or  the  pods  will  not  set.  In  field  culture 
for  market,  the  plants  are  topped,  when  about  a  foot  high,  and 
again  afterwards ;  but  the  most  profitable  way  to  gi'ow  them 
in  the  garden  is  undoubtedly  by  placing  sticks  for  them  to 
climb.  I  never  lose  an  opportunity  if  I  can  help  it  of  pointing 
out  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  gieat  mistake  made  in  the 
cooking  of  Beans,  both  Dwarf  and  Runners.  I  refer  to  tlie 
way  in  which  they  are  snipped  np  into  little  bits.  I  know  it 
is  the  fashion  to  do  so,  but  that  is  about  all  the  method  has 
to  recommend  itself. 

The  Beans  shonld  be  gatheied  when  quite  young,  simpiv 
topped  and  tailed,  and  then  be  cooked  whole.  In  this  way  the 
goodness  of  the  Bean  is  retained,  ivhereas  by  cutting  them 
up  info  little  shreds  all  the  nourishment  is  boiled  out  and  thrown 
away  in  the  v'ater.  M  hy  Beans  are  not  cooked  whole  I  cannot 
understand.  They  are  much  less  trouble  to  prepare,  and  bettei' 
in  every  way  than  when  they  are  cut  up  into  chaff.  Of  course, 
persons  purchasing  their  Beans  at  a  shop  have  an  excuse  for 
cutting  them  np,  as  they  are,  more  often  than  not,  tough  and 
old,  but  pensons  who  grow  their  own  have  not  this  excuse. 

The  Broad  Bean  is  a  useful  vegetable,  but  the  .season  is  a 
short  one,  unless  special  care  is  taken  with  the  later  crops. 
They  are  liable  to  be  infe.sted  with  the  black  fly,  and  unless 
these  are  dislodged  by  .some  means  they  will  soon  make  the 
plants  u.seless.  Beans  like  a  good,  rich  .soil,  well  dug  and 
manured.  We  sow  onr  first  crop  as  early  in  the  year  as  we  can 
get  the  ground  in  good  condition.  'Nothing'  is  gained  by 
planting  in  soil  that  is  too  wet.  A  good  season  for  planting 
fi'ill  show  itself  all  through  the  year. 

The  Onion  Crop. 

Onions  are  a  crop  that  we  cannot  well  do  without,  but  to 
]>roduce  a  good  crop  a  lot  of  forethought  in  preparing  the 
ground  pievious  to  .sowing  or  planting  is  required,  f  was 
told  when  I  came  into  this  neighbourhood  fifteen  years  ago  tliat 
()nions  could  not  be  grown  succe.ssfully — that  the  .soil  was  too 
light  and  sandy.  However,  I  have  'always  l>een  succe.ssful, 
and  have  never  failed  to  rai.se  a  good  crop.  We  all  know  that 
the  great  enemy  of  the  Onion  is  the  Onion  fly.  Now,  we  say 
that  “  prevention  is  better  than  cure.”  In  this  case  “  preven¬ 
tion  is  the  oidy  cure.” 

The  fly  must  not  be  allowed  to  deposit  its  eggs  on  the 
plants.  The  eggs  ai-e  laid  just  inside  of  one  or  two  of  the 
lower  leaves,  and  as  .soon  as  hatched  the  maggots  go  straight 
to  the  root  of  the  plant,  and  begin  their  deadly  work.  When 
the  plants  begin  to  flag  and  show  that  something  is  wrong. 


it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  only  way  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  is  to  prevent  the  fly  fiom  laying  its  eggs  on  the  plant. 
To  do  this  the  plants  must  l)e  madt'  distasteful  to  the  fly.  I 
find  nothing  better  than  dusting  the  plants  over  occasionally 
with  soot  on  dewy  mornings  or  when  the  plants  are  damp,  sa 
that  the  soot  will  adhei'e  to  them. 

Si)raying  with  (piassia  extract,  half  pint  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
is  also  a  good  jireventive.  The  bitter  ta.ste  remains  for  a  long 
time.  The  ground  for  the  Onion  bed  shonld  be  deeply  dug  oi 
trenched  in  tin*  winter,  leaving  the  surface  as  rough  and 
uneven  as  po.ssible.  We  put  on  a  good  dressing  of  soot,  lime, 
and  salt.  This  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  until  sowing 
time  in  March.  It  is  then  lightly  forked  in,  the  giound  I’aked 
down  line,  and  well  trodden  oi’  rolled  until  it  is  (|uite  him.  In 
our  light  soil  it  cannot  be  too  solid  foi'  this  crop.  In  order  to 
obtain  very  large  bulbs,  such  as  we  see  at  our  .shows,  the  .seeds 
must  be  sown  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible  in  pans  or  pots 
under  gla.ss.  AVhen  laige  enough  to  handle  they  should  be 
pricked  off  into  boxes,  and  hardened  off  for  planting  outside  in 
April,  or  earlier  if  the  weather  is  favourable. 

Carrots. 

The  Carrot  is  another  vegetable  which  often  gives  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  grow  successfully.  They  are  .snl)ject  to  the  attack 
of  the  Cari-ot  fly.  This  pest  works  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Onion  fly,  and  the  same  means  of  prevention  should  be  adopted. 
The  .soil  in  this  neighbourhood  is  a  .splendid  one  for  Carrots, 
and  a  large  quantity  are  grown  foi-  the  London  markets.  The 
best  and  surest  way  to  obtain  a  good  crop  of  Carrots  for  winter 
use  is  to  sow  late  in  ay,  or  even  in  June.  By  this  time  the 
Carrot  fly  will  have  deposited  its  eggs,  ,so  no  danger  is  to  be 
feared  from  that  quarter.  The  roots,  being  later,  are  more 
tender  than  early  sown  ones.  Carrots  do  not  like  a^  wet  season, 
hence  in  1903  the  Carrot  crop  was  unsatisfactory — G.  Carpenter, 
Byfleet,  Surrey. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Some  Notes  on  Crocuses. 

This  season  one  was  rather  despondent  as  to  the  success  pf  the 
Ci'ocuses,  so  wet  and  cheerle.ss  was  it  for  the  early  species,  Vhich 
need  all  the  sunshine  they  can  obtain  in  our  climate.  Some 
few  did  little  good,  but  those  which  dallied  long  were  rewarded 
by  better  weather,  and,  as  this  is  written,  are  mo.st  delightful. 

The  Dutch  Crocuses. 

It  is  almost  needle.ss  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  .so  bright  as 
the  old  Golden  Yellow,  as  we  familiarly  call  that  form  of  C. 
aureus  vhich  used  to  be  called  C.  ma^siacus.  It  is  glorious  on 
a  fine  day,  and  one  can  well  understand  how  Dr.  Forbes  AVatson 
was  inspired  by  it  to  write  in  praise  of  its  beauty.  Beside  it 
there  is  nothing  so  gorgeous  or  so  cheering  in  these  days  of 
spring.  The  many  varieties  of  Crocus  vernus,  which  we  term 
the  “  Dutch  Crocu.ses,”  are  charming  as  well,  with  their  floweis 
of  white,  purple,  lilac,  or  striped  or  marked  in  various  ways. 
Here,  too,  there  are  a  number  of  varieties  not  .s(?  well  known, 
such  as  George  iVlaw,  Leedsii,  Leucorhyncus,  and  .several  others, 
smaller  than  the  Dutch  ones  as  a  rule,  but  very  beautiful. 

Then  many  other  species  and  their  varieties  have  opened,  and 
are  very  delightful.  One  can  only  select  one  here  and  there 
among  the  least  plentiful  or  the  most  beautiful  for  notice. 

Crocus  canhidus. 

This  is  a  lovely  white  Crocus  fiom  the  Troad,  not  at  all  well 
known,  but  among  the  mo.st  delightful  of  all  spring  species. 
In  the  form  here  the  outside  of  the  segments  is  grained  with 
a  pale  purple  in  a  delightful  way,  which  adds  much  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Crocus  when  not  open  to  the  sun. 

Crocus  Korolkowi  Fusco-tinctx's. 

One  mu.st  di.sclaim  all  responsibility  for  giving  such  a  name  to 
a  charming  little  yellow  Crocus,  which  is  here  blooming  in  front 
of  a  clump  of  Daffodils,  not  veiy  far  advanced.  The  Crocus  is 
a  little  late,  so  that  it  comes  into  rivalry  with  the  grand  old 
Golden  A'ellow.  As  a  newcomer,  it  may  thus  well  keep  in  the 
background,  but  it  is  valuable  for  its  small  size  and  free  bloom¬ 
ing.  It  has  proved  the  best  of  the  forms  of  C.  Korolkowi  that 
I  have  cultivated  here  ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  the  only  really  satis¬ 
factory  one  as  yet.  It  has  small,  bright  yellow  flowers,'  which 
are  not  marked  on  the  outside  with  such  a  dark  brown  colouring 
as  the  typical  C.  Korolkowi,  but  instead  are  grained  or  tinged 
with  a  pale  brown,  something  after  the  way  of  that  on  C.  aureus 
fusco-thictus,  but  (piite  distinct.  I  think  it  fully  a  neater 
flower  than  that.  It  is  a  Turkestan,  species,  but  probably 
extends  to  some  extent  beyond  Turkestan. 

,  Crocus  Tauri  Melanthera. 

■  This  black-anthered  Crocus,  with  lilac-blue  flowers,  is  a  rare 
form,  although  Air.  K.  A.  Bowles,  our  gieat  Crocus  specialist  of 
;  the  iiresent  day,  considers  it  quite  distinct  from  Crocus  tauri, 

I  and  supports  his  views  hy  convincing  proofs  to  those  who  have 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  plants.  It  is  a  rare  plant,  and 
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hardly  known  in  gardens.  Its  beanty  is  great,  however,  and  in 
time  it  will  probably  be  in  demand  by  lovers  of  the  Crocus. 

Crocus  ^Erius. 

Although  this  lovely  little  Crocus  has  become  more  plentiful 
through  some  importations,  it  is  yet  far  from  common.  For 
ordinary  purposes  we  may  call  it  blue,  although  there  is  not  a 
truly  blue  Crocus  in  existence,  as  all  have  more  or  less  purple  in 
their  tints.  It  seems  rather  variable,  as  some  I  had  sent  me 
from  Asia  Minor  varied  in  shade,  and  among  them  were  some 
rather  prettily  marked  on  the  outside.  We  have  also  here 
another  form,  the  finest  I  have  yet  seen.  This  came  through 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry,  and  is  the  largest  and  most  ornamental 
form  of  C.  ferius  I  have  yet  cultivated.  It  is  lighter  in  the 
inside  than  the  others  I  have  cultivated  here. 

Crocus  Steberi  Purpureus. 

This  is  a  pretty  and  scarce  form  of  the  early  C.  Sieheri,  a 
general  favourite  with  those  who  know  it,  and  a  hardy  little 


flower  of  much  beauty.  It  is  fairly  well  known,  and  compara¬ 
tively  cheap,  but  the  darker  variety,  called  purpureus,  is  expen¬ 
sive  for  a  Crocus.  It  has  purple  flovers,  but  the  purple  is  not 
of  a  dark,  but  a  light  hue.  Although  one  cannot  say  that  the 
difference  in  shade  from  that  of  the  type  equals  the  monetary 
difference  in  cost,  this  variety  is  a  suitable  addition  to  a  col¬ 
lection  which  has  any  pretensions  to  being  anything  like 
complete. 

Many  others  are  in  flower,  hut  these  may  suffice  for  notice 
at  present. — S.  Arnott. 

— - - 

Phacelia  viscida. 

This  compact,  branching  Californian  annual  (of  which  an 
illustration  of  a  flowering  shoot  is  shown)  was  formerly  named 
Eutoca  viscida,  but  that  genus  has  been  submerged.  The  plant 
grows  about  1ft  high,  and  flowers  from  July  to  September,  the 
colour  of  these  being  blue  or  purplish.  Other  meritorious 
Phacelias  that  are  but  seldom  seen  are  campanularia,  Parryi, 
sericea,  grandiflora,  and  Whitlavia.  Seeds  may  be  sown  on  the 
open  borders  early  next  month. 


British  Birds. 

(Continued  from  page  276.) 

The  Greenfinch  (Fringilla  chloris)  frequents  gardens,, 
shrubberies,  and  cultivated  lands,  and  feeds  on  seeds  and 
insects.  Sometimes,  not  commonly,  it  plucks  up  sprouting 
seeds  and  .seedlings,  similar  to  the  chaffinch,  and  takes  a  share 
of  grain,  but  is  very  useful  in  destroying  weeds  or  their  seeds, 
such  as  Charlock,  Dandelion,  Groundsel,  Chickweed,  and  Plan¬ 
tain.  Though  sometimes  visiting  orchards,  fruit  plantations, 
and  gardens  in  flocks,  and  charged  with  taking  blossom  buds, 

I  have  not  found  an  authenticated  instance. 

The  Hawfinch  (Coccothraustes  vulgaris)  is  very  .shy,  and 
.seldom  ventures  out  of  thick  woods.  At  times  it  makes  descent 
upon  Peas  in  gardens  and  even  on  corn  in  fields.  It  feeds, 
however,  mostly  upon  what  it  can  obtain  in  the  woods,  copses, 
and  hedges,  feeding  upon  wild  fruits,  .such  as  Hornbeam,  Holly, 
Hawtliorn,  Dog  Rose,  &c. 

The  .Jay  (Garrulus  glanoarius)  is  rather  a  .sby  bird,  preferring 
to  reside  in  woods,  and  seldom  coming  into  the  open  country. 
It,  however,  visits  gardens,  and  devours  Peas  wholesale,  chiefly 
in  the  early  morning  and  evening,  and  is  very  difficult  to 
I'epress,  even  by  gun,  being  extremely  wary.  It  is  also  said  to 
fea.st  on  fruits,  especially  ripe  Cherries,  but  I  have  not  noticed 
this.  It  also  feeds  upon  acorns  and  beechmast.  For  worms, 
.snails,  cockchafers,  and  other  insect  pe.sts  or  their  larvie  it  has  a 
sti'ong  appetite,  also  for  mice,  eggs,  and  young  birds. 

The  House  Sparrow  (Pas.ser  domesticus)  is  active  and  fear¬ 
less.  The  food  of  the  birds  consi.sts  of  grain,  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  and  insects,  therefore  they  are  useful  to  horticulturists 
and  arboriculturists,  also  agriculturists  in  their  raids  on  destruc¬ 
tive  in.sect  larvm  when  rearing  their  young.  When  numerous, 
however,  the  adult  birds  and  fledged  young  sometimes  do  con¬ 
siderable  damage  in  gardens  and  fields.  They  are  the  most 
de.structive,  because  most  numerous,  near  towns  and  farmsteads. 
In  gardens  they  devour  siirouting  seeds  and  seedlings,  such  as 
Lettuce,  Radish,  Salsafy,  Turnip,  and  all  the  Brassica  tribe; 
feed  on  tops  of  Peas,  Lettuces,  Spinach,  especially  winter 
Spinach  ;  destroy  buds  of  Plum  trees.  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
bushes,  and  sometimes  pull  the  blossom  of  Apple  trees  in  pieces ; 
tear  Polyanthus  and  Crocus  blooms,  not  infrequently  attacking 
Carnations.  In  fields  the  adult  birds  and  young  of  the  season 
feed  upon  the  ripening  grain,  and  live  almost  exclusively  in  the 
fields,  deserting  the  towns,  villages,  and  farmsteads  for  a  time, 
liater,  they  live  mainly  round  human  habitations,  taking  grain 
from  the  stacks  and  poultry  yards,  and  in  towns  and  villages 
doing  much  scavenger  work  about  dwellings  and  in  streets, 
yards,  Ac.  Ricks  and  thatch  are  damaged  by  them,  and  rain¬ 
water  pipes  are  frequently  blocked  by  their  nests,  and  it  is  said — 

I  have  not  seen  this — to  oust  the  swalloiv  and  house  martin  from 
nesting.  The  other  side  of  the  sparrow  question  is  the_  bird’s 
clo.se  association  with  man,  his  ways  of  scattering  their  food 
about  cau.ses  them  to  become  scavengers ;  they  eat  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  weed  seeds,  feed  largely  upon  small  caterpillars  and 
aphides,  devour  not  a  few  moths,  with  some  butterflies,  and  rear 
their  young  more  upon  insect  food  than  any  other  kind.  Such 
are  my  observations  of  half  a  century. 

Thinning  the  number  of  sparrows  is  the  wisest  course.  In 
most  localities  the  sparrow-catcher,  with  a  purse-net,  captiires 
sufficient  birds  to  pay  him  for  its  employment  at  night  against 
ivy-clad  buildings,  hay  or  corn  stacks,  or  over  evergreen  bushes, 
and  in  mo.st  cases  clears  these  creatures  quite  fa.st  and  clo.se 
enough  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  gardener  and  town 
denizen,  for  these  may  and  should  protect  their  crops  of  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  With  the  former  it  is  different. 
He  is  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  townsman,  it  being  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  cultivate  cereals  profitably  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  villages  and  towns.  Farmers  may  help  themselves 
by  cle.s'troying  eggs  and  broods  in  the  breeding  season  through 
the  agency  of  sparrow  clubs.  What  use?  The  great  breeding 
place  of  sparrows  is  the  town  and  its  environs,  from  whence  the 
birds,  old  and  young,  depart  in  flocks  to  the  fields,  and  reap,  in 
many  cases,  more  grain -than  the  farmer  does.  Let  the  towns¬ 
man  pay  for  this  Through  the  County  Council  appointing'  an 
assessor  of  damages  to  crops  by  sparrows,  and  requite  the. 
farmer  for  his  loss  o,ut  of  the  rates.  The  burden  would  then 
fall  equally  on  all,  and  it  would  soon  end  the  plethora  of 
sparrows. 

The  Crossbill  (Loxia  curvirostris),  formerly  very  destructive 
to  orchards  by  splitting  Apples  in  halves  so  as  to  get  at  the 
pips,  is  now  too  rare  to  do  any  damage.  The  principal  food  is 
seeds  from  Fir  cones. 

The  Common  Bunting  (Emberiza  miliaria)  collects  in  large 
flocks  in  the  late  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  and  feasts  upon 
corn  in  fields  and  rickyards.  Its  principal  food  is  the  seeds  of 
weeds. 

The  Yellowhammer  (Emberiza  citrenella)  is  not  nearly  so 
common  as  the  preceding  species,  though  similar  in  habits,  teed- 
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ing  upon  grain  and  seeds  of  weeds.  Great  numbers  of  buntings 
are  caught  in  nets  or  shot  for  the  price  they  will  fetch  in  the 
markets,  hut  chiefly  of  the  common  hunting.  Sparrow-pie  is 
also  said  to  he  excellent. 

The  Skylark  (Alauda  arven.sis)  charms  alike  by  its  song  or 
by  its  flesh  at  table.  It  sometimes  makes  sad  havoc  of  seed 
corn,  especially  late  autumn  sown,  hut  it  lives  principally  upon 
small  seeds  and  grasses,  and  feeds  largely  on  small  slugs  and 
worms,  caterpillars,  and  various  insects  or  larvae.  Immense 
numbers  of  tliese  birds  are  caught  annually  and  sent  to  the 
London  and  other  markets. 

The  Starling  (Sturnus  vulgaris)  lives  principally  about 
buildings  during  breeding  time,  and  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  derives  great  benefit  by  the  insects  collected  and  consumed 
in  rearing  the  young.  After  breeding  it  repairs  to  the  fields, 
and  the  large  flocks  scour  the  land  in  a  very  systematic  manner 
for  pests,  such  as  leather  jackets  (grubs  of  Tipula),  woodlice, 
millipedes,  worms,  snails,  or  slugs,  and  other  ground  insects  or 
their  larvae,  passing  the  whole  year  in  search  of  animal  food. 
Albeit,  the  starling  is  very  destructive  to  Cherries,  apart  from 
this  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  British  birds.  In  a  few 
instances  it  has  been  known  to  destroy  plantations  by  roosting 
in  a  particular  part  in  great  numbers  by  its  droppings. 

The  Jackdaw  (Corvus  monedula)  will  almo.st  eat  anything: 
imsects  and  their  larvae,  grubs  being  much  relished,  also  grass¬ 
hoppers  and  beetles,  kills  and  eats  mice,  eggs  and  young  birds, 
fish,  Crustacea  and  mollusea,  worms,  Ac.  As  it  builds  in  church 
towers  and  steeples  it  must  clear  the  country  around  of  many 
injurious  pests.  At  other  times  it,  along  with  rooks,  exercises 
its  benign  services  over  the  whole  country.  It  is  recorded  as 
taking  Cherries,  but  I  have  not  noticed  this,  yet  its  iiroclivities 
for  seed  corn  and  Potatoes  ecpial  that  of  rooks. 

The  Rook  (Corvus  frugilegus)  lives  in  semi-domestication, 
usually  inhabiting  a  grove  of  trees  near  a  house,  or  in  a  park 
during  breeding  time,  and  termed  “rookeries.”  Where  these 
exist  in  pleasure  gi’ounds  the  Utter  of  sticks  and  the  droppings 
whitening  everything,  not  to  mention  the  smell  of  ammonia,  are 
great  nuisances.  Shooting  the  newly  fledged  birds  affords  some 
compensation,  besides  gives  the  birds  not  .slaughtered  an  intense 
horror  of  guns,  this  aiding  .scarers  immensely,  or  the  .sight  of  a 
gun  is  enough  to  make  the  rook  clear  off.  The  rook  is  said  to 
have  an  “  eye  and  tooth  ”  for  Cherries  and  Pears,  things  I  have 
not  seen,  but  it  dearly  loves  Walnuts,  and  will  carry  off  mo.st  of 
the  crop  in  many  ca^es  unless  prevented  by  the  sight  and  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  gun.  In  the  fields  the  rooks  pull  up  young  corn  and 
newly-set  Potatoes  :  indeed,  unmolested,  would  leave  little  for 
a  crop.  The  idea  that  this  is  done  to  get  at  grubs  and  wire- 
worm  is  pure  prejudice,  for  the  rooks  kept  from  their  depreda¬ 
tions  the  crops  are  had  in  due  season.  Nevertheless,  the  rook 
is  decidedly  beneficial.  It  devours  countless  imsects:  beetles, 
moths,  wireworms,  leather-jackets,  slugs,  snails,  worms,  wood- 
lice,  millipedes,  and  caterpillars,  of  the  winter  and  other  moths. 
Indeed,  the  good  it  effects,  especially  in  breeding  time,  is  incal¬ 
culable  and  beyond  compare  with  its  depredations  on  useful 
crops.  But,  as  with  sparrows,  there  may  be  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  for  certain  ends  are  not  effected  by  the  same  means, 
and  too  many  rooks  may  lead  to  depredations  in  poultry  and 
pheasant  rearing,  as  I  have  noticed  in  a  few  cases,  grounds  that 
are  disastrous  to  these  cultures,  both  poultry  and  pheasant 
rearers  complaining  of  rook  and  jackdaw  ravages.  So  with 
farmers,  too  many  rooks  may  entail  so  much  expense  in  scaring 
as  to  prejudice  the  profits. 

Migratory. 

Partly  Insectivorous,  and  Partly  Frugiferous. 

The  Garden  Warbler  (Sylvia  salicaria  or  hortemsis)  arrives 
in  England  in  April  and  departs  towards  the  end  of  August  or 
the  beginning  of  September.  Almost  every  part  of  England  is 
visited  by  this  bird,  and  especially  those  counties  where  there  are 
thick  woods  and  plenty  of  water.  It  is  one  of  our  sweetest 
songsters,  esteemed  for  its  melody,  and  thus  pardoned  by  most 
people  for  its  occasional  depredations  on  fruit.  Its  nest  is  built 
in  hedges,  and  situated  near  the  ground.  Eggs  four  or  five,  of 
a  whitish  grey  colour,  spotted  with  brown  towards  the  large 
end.  It  chiefly  confines  its  attacks  on  fruits  to  late  Cherries,  or 
wished  to  be  kept  some  time  against  walls.  Raspberries,  and 
Currants.  Small  mesh  (pilchard)  netting  is  the  only  safe  pro¬ 
tection.  It  lives  mostly  upon  insects,  feeding  its  young  with 
them. 

The  Blackcap  Warbler  (Sylvia  atricapilla)  pours  forth  its 
sweet  notes  from  the  concealment  of  some  thicket  or  tuft  of 
trees,  and  among  bushes  and  brambles  builds  its  nest  of  dried 
grass,  moss,  and  hairs  ;  eggs  five,  reddish  brown  marked  with 
dark  spots.  It  feeds  the  young  entirely  upon  insects,  chiefly 
small  caterpillars,  and  lives  itself  more  upon  insects  than  on 
fruit,  though  it  is  rather  fond  of  Cherries,  Raspberries,  Ac.,  and 
only  small-mesh  netting  can  exclude  it. — Geo.  Abbey. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  April  5tli. 

The  exhibition  on  Tuesday  last  was  again  of  an  interesting 
and  varied  character,  but  the  attendance  was  meagre,  accord¬ 
ing  to  expectations.  The  Narcissus  Committee  made  one  award; 
the  Orchid  Committee  four;  the  Floral  six;  but  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  had  no  single  exhibit  before  them.  Thirty- 
nine  new  Fellows  were  elected.  A  lecture  on  the  “  Suburban 
Garden,”  by  Mr.  P.  G.  Maule,  was  treated  from  the  designer’s 
point  of  view. 

Orchid  Committee. 


Present  :  Mr.  Norman  C.  Cookson  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs, 
.Tames  O’Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay,  R.  Brooman-AVhite,  H.  M. 
Pollett,  H.  Ballantine,  AValter  Cobb,  James  Douglas,  F. 
Wellesley,  W.  A.  Bilney,  H.  T.  Pitt,  A.  A.  McBean,  F.  W, 
A.shton,  M.  Gleeson,  AV.  Boxall,  AV.  H.  A'oung,  H.  A.  Tracy, 
H.  G.  Alorris,  and  H.  Little. 

Orchids  were  not  numerous.  Me.ssrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush 
Hill  Park,  Enfield,  had  a  group  iu  which  were  Dendrobium 
Boxalli,  Lycaste  costata,  Odontoglossum  Harrjmno-crispum, 
Cattleya  intermedia  aiba,  and  C.  i.  superba. 

V  Air.  AW  Thompson,  of  Stone,  Staffordshire,  contributed  a 
group  of  Odontoglossums  ;  and  Air.  H.  T.  Pitt  had  a  large  and 
varied  group  for  which  he  obtained  a  gold  medal.  His  spotted 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  were  of  high  merit. 

The  committee  made  the  following  medal  awards :  Gold  to 
Air.  Pitt,  Stamford  Hill;  silver  Banksian  to  Alessrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.,  Enfield;  silver  Flora  to  AA^  Thomp.son,  Esq.,  Stone. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present  :  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs, 
S.  Eugene  Bourne,  Charles  Alacmichael,  Charles  T.  Digby, 
Arthur  R.  Goodwin,  R.  Dean,  E.  A.  Bowles,  George  S, 
Titheridge,  AA\  AI.  Copeland,  J.  D.  Peanson,  A.  Kingsmill,  E. 
AAJIlmotf,  R.  Sydenham,  John  Pope,  AA^alter  T.  AA’are,  A'’on  de 
Graaff,  P.  Rudolph  Barr,  James  AValker,  and  Charles  H.  Curtis. 

The  gioups  of  Narcissi  were  generally  admired,  but  they 
strike  one  on  the  whole  as  being  below  the  standard  of  last 
year.  Probably  a  little  later  we  shall  see  them  in  better  form. 
Messi’s.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  made  a 
nice  display,  having  most  of  the  popular  varieties  present — 
Aladame  de'^Graaff,  Gloria  iNlundi,  ATctoria,  Bridal  A^eil,  Princess 
Ida,  C.  J.  Backhouse,  Osiris,  Constance,  and  King  Alfred;  while 
in  the  newer  varieties  Henri  A^ilmorin,  Alonarch,  Peter  Baiw, 
Lucifer,  and  Lord  Roberts  Were  greatly  admired. 

Alessrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Dublin,  contributed  an  exten¬ 
sive  displav  which  proved  attractive,  for  the  blooms  were  as 
fresh  as  when  gathered.  In  the  large  sections  Sir  AVatkin, 
Empress,  Brigadier,  ATctoria,  and  Madame  Plemp  were  amongst 
the  best,  and  in  the  smaller  flowered  section  were  AA'.  P.  Aliiner, 
Airs.  G.  F.  Brooke,  Princess  Ida,  C.  J.  Backhouse,  and  Com¬ 
modore. 

Air.  Chas.  Dawson,  Roremorran,  Gulval,  Penzance,  staged 
a  collection  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Some  of 
the  be,st  were  Kittywake,  Puritan,  Homespun,  AAJiite  Slave, 
Citron,  AVeardale  Perfection,  Flambeau,  and  Siren.  All  the 
flowers  were  well  developed,  and  if  one  might  judge  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  fanciers  gathered  round  the  group,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  “  general  public,”  they  must  have  been  unique. 

Alessrs.  F.  AA".  Currey,  The  AVarren  Gardens,  Lismore, 
Irefand,  made  an  extensive  display,  the  blooms  being  well  deve¬ 
loped  A  few  of  the  most  striking  comprise  Ard  Righ,  henry 
Irving,  Golden  Rose,  King  Alfred,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Sir  AVatkin, 
Emperor,  and  Horseneldi.  In  the  smaller  sections  Amabilis^ 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  cernuus  plenus,  and  Leda  were  good. 

The  committee  made  the  following  awards— Silver  Floras  to 
Air  C  Dawson,  Gulval,  Penzance,  and  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
kina'  Street,  Covent  Garden.  Silver  Banksian  to  Aliss  Currey, 
Lisniore,  Ireland,  and  to  Alessrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Mary 
Street,  Dublin. 

Floral  Committae. 


Present  •  Air  AA".  Marshall  (in  the  chair)  ;  with  Alessrs.  R. 
Dean,  John  Green.  AV.  Howe.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  John 
Jennings,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Chas.  Dixon,  G.  Reuthe,  H.  J  Cut- 
bush,  Chas.  E.  Pearson  J.  AV.  Barr,  Geo.  Gordon,  H  J.  Jones, 
W  P  Thomson,  E.  H.  .Jenkins,  AAin.  J.  James,  C.  E.  Shea,  Geo. 
Nichohson,  James  AValker,  Geo.  Paul,  and  Chas.  T.  Druery. 

Messrs  F  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester, 
made  a  beautiful  display  of  cut  Roses,  some  of  the  blooims  being 
excellent.  The  chief  varieties  were  Commandant  helix  haure. 
Lady  Roberts,  Madame  Hoste,  Peace,  Aladamo  A"iger,  Niphetos, 

and  Dainty.  m  -.t-  t  j.  i 

Clematises  in  flower  were  staged  by  Alessrs.  T.  S.  AVare,  Ltd., 
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I'Vltliam,  interspersod  with  plants  of  Ampalopsi.s  Veitclii.  The 
Clematises  wei'e  tiaiued  low  to  wire  rings,  which  did  not  add 
to  theii'  effectiveness,  though  the  exhiljit  wonld  prove  useful  to 
anyone  making  a  selection  of  varieties  for  planting.  O'he  most 
conspicuous  were  Nellie  Moser,  Marcel  Mo.sei',  Mrs.  Hoiie,  Lady 
C.  Neville,  La  France,  and  Mrs.  G.  Jackman. 

]Me.ssrs.  R.  and  G.  cuthhei't,  Southgate,  again  pi'esented  a 
group  of  forced  flowering  shruhs.  Good  standard  specimens  of 
Wistaria  sinensis,  Azalea  mollis,  Liiacs,  and  Ribes  were  noted. 
The  groundwork  was  formed  of  Vil)nrnnm  Opnlns,  Azaleas, 
Genista  Andreana,  Acers.  and  Spiiwa  Thuid)ergi ;  while  palms, 
ferns,  and  a  variety  of  foliage  plants  were  used  effectively  to 
display  the  exhibit. 

From  Messrs.  B.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens, 
Colchester,  came  a  small  group  of  pot  Roses,  the  varieties  being 
Blush  Rambler  in  excellent  form — the  plants  were  covered  with 
blush  pink  flowers — and  IMahaiajah,  a  single,  deep  crimson 
variety,  with  leathery  foliage,  which  bears  a  strong  re.semblance 
to  Captain  Hayward. 

Hardy  and  alpine  plants  weie  staged  by  IMessi'S.  J.  Peed  and 
Son,  West  Norwood.  The  Primnlas  largely  predominated,  and 
comprised  P.  denticnlata,  P.  cashmeriana,  and  P.  rosea. 
Anriculas,  Saxifragas,  and  Scillas  wei’o  also  exhibited.  The 
cocoa-nnt  fibre  refuse  employed,  however,  destroyed  the  natural 
effect. 

Hardy  plants  also  came  from  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent, 
who  arranged  a  nice  exhibit  of  Shortia  galacifolia,  Chionodoxa 
sardensis,  a  pretty  pan  of  Primula  rosea  grandiflora,  P.  acanlis 
duplex,  and  P.  clusiana,  amongst  a  variety  of  other  plants.  A 
few  pots  of  Daffodils  were  employed  as  a  background. 

A  table  of  Clivias,  Azaleas,  and  Hippeastrnms  were  contri¬ 
buted  by  H.  Little,  E.sq.  (gardenei',  IMr.  G.  Walls),  The  Baron, 
Twickenham.  The  Clivias  Avere  fully  developed,  and  the 
Azaleas  Avere  ma.sses  of  bloom,  Avhile  the  Hippea.strnms  AAere  of 
considerable  merit. 

Messrs.  M’.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  made  a  grand  dis¬ 
play  of  forced  hardy  plants,  the  Magnolias  being  undoubtedly 
extra  fine.  These  plants  Avere  large,  and  carried  a  ma.ss  of 
floAvers.  The  groups  contained  M.  amabilis,  1M.  Soidangeana, 
and  Al.  .stellata.  Lilacs  AAere  also  exhibited  both  as  standards 
and  bushes,  Avhile  \  ibnrnnms.  Laburnums,  and  Pyrnses  in 
variety  Aveie  prominent.  The  same  firm  also  contributed  an 
effective  display  of  alpine  plants,  in  Avhich  AAere  noted  Tulip  lia 
Reve,  Iris  Snsiana  in  capital  form,  I.  Haynei,  I.  atro-purpurea, 
and  I.  iberica.  The  Montan  Pmonies  gave  a  patch  of  rich 
colouring.  The  alpines  included  Shortia  galacifolia.  Phlox 
canadensis.  Primulas  in  variety,  and  Cheiranthns  Allioni,  as 
Avell  as  a  number  of  other  popular  subjects. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  staged  a  fine 
exhibit  of  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  in  pots.  The  shrubs  Avere  full 
of  floAvei-,  and  produced  a  fine  effect.  This  floAvering  shrub 
is  almost  unknoAAii,  but  Avhen  groAvn  and  floAvered  as  slioAAn 
here,  it  is  far  finer  than  Staphylea  colchica.  Another  liardy 
alpine  group  Avas  arranged  by  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Son, 
Woking;  and  l\Ir.  Potten,  Camden  Nursery,  Cranbrook,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  collection  of  Roses  both  in  a  cut  state  and  in  pots. 
The  latter  AA'ere  chiefly  Dorothy  Perkins  (floAA-ering  about  a  foot 
high).  Lady  Battersea,  and  Madame  Jules  Gravereaux,  each  in 
good  form.  In  the  cut  varieties  Avere  noted  Frederick  Harms, 
Duchess  of  Portland,  and  La  Tosca. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  Avere  staged  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  SAvanley,  and  needless  to  say  they  Avere  quite  up  to  IMessrs. 
Cannell’s  usual  form.  A  feAv  jiieces  of  IMahonia  beloAA'  the  glasses 
gave  a  plea.sing  effect.  Varieties  of  merit  Avere ;  The  Ghost, 
General  French,  Lady  Roscoe,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Countess  of 
Hopetoun,  IMary  Pelton,  The  Sirdar,  and  IMrs.  AVilliams.  IMessrs. 
\\  .  ItulFand  Sons,  Chelsea,  contributed  a  small  display  of  foliage 
plants  relieAmd  Avith  a  feAV  Hippeastrnms. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  made 
a  nice  display  of  hardy  floAvers,  and  Primnlas  Avere  much  in 
evideiice.  P.  rosea,  P.  denticnlata  alba,  and  P.  marginata 
grandiflora.  ^  iolet  Rose  Perle,  of  novel  coloni' — purplish  lose, 
beautifully  perfumed;  and  Aubrietia  Perry’s  Bine  (a  large 
variety),  also  Scilla  sibeiuca  aliia,  S.  bifolia  alba,  S.  b.  carnea 
and  a  good  group  of  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  Avere  .shoAvn.  Saxifraga 
apiculata.  S.  Greisbachi,  and  Rubus  australis  AA'ere  included. 

Mr.  G.  IMount,  Canterbniy,  made  a  grand  displav  of  Roses 
cut  Avith  long  stems.  The  foliage  Avas  equal  to  the  floAvers, 
Avhich  could  only  be  described  as  magnificent.  The  varieties  AA’ere 
Mis.  J.  Ijaing,  ^Irs.  Sharman  CraAiford,  CIrich  Brnnner. 
Baroness  Rothschild.  Fran  Lilia  Rautenstrauch,  Captain  Hav- 
A'ard  (in  perfect  condition),  and  Bessii'  BroAvn. 

Azaleas  and  Roses  formed  the  exhibit  of  iMr.  Chas.  Turner, 
Slough.  Among  the  former  Avere  noted  Spitfire,  deep  crimson  ; 
lemperance,  in  colour  like  Rhododendron  poiiticnm  (but  avIiv  the 
name?)  Flaine,  a  beautiful  Rose;  and  .Mdlle.  Emma  Eckhaiite. 
the  Roses  Avere  Madame  Ijevavassenr’,  all  dAvarf,  and  Aiell 
floAA'ered. 

Messrs.  J  C’heal  and  Sons,  Craivley.  exhibited  four  boxes  of 
1  rimiuas  and  rock  plants,  AA  ith  a  background  of  snitalile  shrubs. 


The  Primulas  AAere  bright  and  effective,  and  included  P.  Cash¬ 
meriana,  P.  rosea,  and  P.  denticnlata.  The  varieties  of  Prim¬ 
roses  AA'ere  such  as  IMiss  iMassey,  Cantab  (a  pale  bine),  bine 
hybrids,  and  Single  Lilac  Avere  effective,  Avhile  P.  japonica  Avas 
also  to  be  seen  in  floAver. 

The  medals  aAvarded  AA’ere ;  Silver-gilt  Floras  to  Cutbush,. 
Highgate;  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury;  F.  Cant,  Colchester.  Silver 
Flora  to  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate.  Silver  Banksians  to 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester;  ,1.  Veitch,  Chelsea  ;  J.  Rns.sell, 
Richmond;  H.  Little,  TAvickenham ;  Cannell,  SAvanley ;  G. 
Renthe,  Keston;  A.  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill;  Geo.  Jackman, 
Woking. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Azalea,  Mine.  Emile  Eckhaut  (C.  Turner,  Slottgh). — An  indica 
variety  Avith  good-sized  double  fioAvers  coloured  rosy- lilac  in  the 
centre,  and  each  petal  has  a  broad  Avhite  edge.  A.M. 

Clerodendron  myrmecophilv.m. — An  erect  groAving'  species  Avith 
terminal  thyrmid  infloresoense  of  orange-crimson  flowers  borne  in 
Avhorls.  The  leaves  are  of  a  leaden  hue,  and  glabrous,  OA'al-elliptic 
in  form,  and  about  a  foot  in  length.  A.M. 

Olivia,  Lord  Bathurst  (Lady  Bathurst,  Cirencester). — The  scape 
bore  oA'er  tAventy  large-sized,  rounded,  open-mouthed,  bright  orange- 
scarlet  floAvers.  The  scape  forms  a  bold  round  head.  A.M. 

Cyrnhidium  Loivi  var.  Luciani  (Linden  &  Co.,  Brussels). — The  lip 
is  particularly  shoAvy,  Avith  a  rich,  A’elvety  crimson,  shield-shaped  tip, 
AV'hite  behind,  the  rest  of  the  floAver  greenish  broAvn,  as  in  the  form. 
The  raceme  bore  seventeen  floAvers.  A.M. 

Cyrtanthus  x  Marian  (J.  O’Brien). — A  beautiful  hybrid  with. 
floAvers  like  the  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  ^.e.,  they  are  2in.  long  and 
tubular,  coloured  orange-scarlet.  The  cross  is  belAveen  C.  lutescens 
and  angustifolius.  A.  M. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum  Fowleri  (J.  G.  FoAvler,  South  Woodford). 
— A  cultural  commendation  Avas  aAvarded. 

Iris  Haynei  (W.  Cutbush  &  Son). — A  handsome  Cushion  Iris, 
already  described.  Journal  of  Horticulture,  March  24,  p.  261.  A.M. 

Lxlio-cattleya  Digbyana  Schroderx  alba  (Mr.  J.  Bradshaw). — A 
Avhite  form  with  nicely  fringed  rounded  lip.  The  throat  of  the 
labellum  is  gi'eenish.  The  floAver  is  of  large  size,  AAvard  of  Merit. 
From  The  Grange,  Southgate  (gardener  Mr.  Geo.  Whitelegg). 

Lxlio-cattleya  Mona  (J.  Veitch  A  Sons,  Ltd.). — Parentage: 
Cattleya  Schroder®  x  L®lia  flava.  A  beautiful  hybrid  of  L®lia 
character,  the  segments  coloured  deep  primrose  yelloAv,  and  the 
AvaA'y-edged  lip  is  rich  yelloAv  in  the  inside  of  the  tube.  A.M. 

Narcissus,  Alert  (J.  E.  Pearson  &  Sons). — An  improved  form  of 
N.  obvallaris,  said  to  be  extremely  vigorous  and  healthy,  groAving 
in  soil  Avhere  obvallaris  dies  out.  A.M.  . 

Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  Pitt’s  variety  (H.  T.  Pitt,  Stamford 
Hill). — This  fine  variety,  Avhich  Avas  described  in  our  Temple  SIioav 
issue  last  year,  has  noA\'  receKed  the  higher  aAvard  (F.C.C.).  The 
segments  are  broad  in  the  centre  Avith  long  draAvn-out  apices. 

Primula  obconica  (strain)  (G.  Schneider,  Fulham).- — The  colours 
Avere  AA'hite,  rose-lilac,  and  rose-purple.  The  Avhite  Amriety  particu¬ 
larly  had  fringed  corollas.  A.M. 

Isle  ol  Wight  Horticultural. 

The  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  session  Avas  lield  at  War- 
burton’s  Hotel,  NeAA’port,  on  Saturday,  April  2,  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  Dr.  J.  Groves.  J.P.  Mr.  A.  W.  Kime,  of  West  Hill 
Gardens,  Yarmouth,  read  a  mo.st  practical  and  instructive  paper 
on  ‘‘  Cultivation  of  Hardy  Border  FloAvers.”  Col.  Pearson 
Croziei'’s  gardens,  over  Avhich  Mr.  Kime  has  had  charge  for 
several  years,  are  noted  throughout  the  island  for  grand  annual 
displays  of  spring  and  summer  bedding,  and  also  for  its  exten¬ 
sive  collection  of  hardy  border  plants,  embracing  many  genera. 
It  is,  therefore,  almo.st  superfluous  to  add  that  both  tlie  gallant 
colonel  and  his  genial  and  taleiited  gardener  are  enthmsiasts  and 
experts  in  the  cultivation  of  these  latter  indispensable  floral 
ti'easui'es.  Air.  Kime  gave  in  concise  language  his  mode  of 
treatment  Avith  Iris  Kjempferi  and  Germanica,  and  others  of 
this  genus,  Montbretias,  Antirrhinums,  Alstrbmerias,  Gladioli, 
Delphiniums,  and  many  others,  dealing  fully  AA'ith  propagation, 
habit.s,  time  of  floAAeiing,  nature  of  most  suitalJe  soils,  staking, 
'Avateiing,  Ac.  Mr.  ivime’.s  paper  Avas  highly  appreciated  by 
those  present,  and  the  essayist,  on  the  proposition  of  the  chair¬ 
man  (avIio  contended  these  subjects  constituted  and  combined 
the.  best  possible  plants  of  all  for  garden  adornment)  a 
vote  of  thanks  AAas  given.  There  Avere  several  exhibits,  notably 
Zonal  Geraniums  (trusses)  brought  in  by  the  lecturer,  also  Tulips 
;and  Iris  Saxifraga  cordata  by  Mr.  Tayloi'  'Wroxall.  The  matter 
|of  having  an  excur.sion  to  Temple  SIioav,  London,  Avas  discus.sed, 

■  the  secretaiies  being  requested  to  ascertain  if  convenient 
[arrangements  could  be  made  for  all  members.  .Regrets  Avere 
p'xpressed  on  Mr.  W.  Tribbick  resigning  tlie  secretaryship,  his 
;past  services  AA'ere  Avarmly  eulogised,  and  the  grateful  thanks  of 
The  association  tendered  him. 
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Bristol  Gardeners’. 


Oeranium  pratense  fl.=pl.  (S-;e  page  294.) 


Tlie  members  ot.  tire  I^iistol  and  District  Gardeners'  Mntnal 
Improvement  Association  met  at  St.  John’s  Il'ooms  on  Tlnirsday 
evening  last,  under  the  chairnranship  oi  ^Ir.  E.  Poole,  and  Mr. 
.f.  IMilburn,  ot  Hath,  read  a  pajrer  on  “  Hardy  I’rees  and 
Shrnbs.”  Mr.  Milbnrn  remarked  that  numbers  ot  ti-ees  died 
owing  to  water  being  allowed  to  lodge  in  the  torks  of  branche,s., 
this  ending  in  death.  These  hollows  shonld  Ire  tilled  np  so  that 
no  rain  could  lodge.  Prizes  tor  two  pots  Mignonette  went  to, 
Ist,  Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Powel  (gardener.  Mr.  Raikes),  and  2nd,  Mrs. 
Coleman  (gardener,  IMr.  Spry).  Eoi’  one  orchid  the  snccesslnl 
competitors  were  l\Ir.  J.  C.  Godwin  (gardenei',  DlcCnlloch) 
and  Mr.  P'rancis  Tagart  (gardener,  31  r.  Hinlield).  The  society’s 
cei'tificate  of  merit  \ras  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Shipley  (gardenei’, 
Mr.  Wakefield)  tor  a  seedling  Amaryllis  carrying  its  tii'st  bloom. 
—  H.  K. 


Ware  Horticultural. 


The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  3"icar’s 
Room,  when  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  members,  irresided  over 
by  3Ir.  3V.  Durrant.  3Ir.  J.  31arsh  of  Hertford,  read  a  very  useful 
paper  on  “  Potato-scab.”  He  also  staged  some  seed  Potatoes  to 
prove  that  his  practice  was  of  great 
service.  He  advocated  giving  a  good 
dressing  of  soot  or  lime  at  the  plant¬ 
ing  time,  and  to  rvell  till  the  groirnd 
before  planting.  An  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  was  taken  part  in  by  3Iessrs. 

Fulford,  Spencer,  Godfrey,  Gilbert, 

Olibbon,  3Velch,  Heath,  Knight,  Liver¬ 
more,  the  secretary,  and  the  chair¬ 
man,  the  general  opinion  bein>  that 
Potato  -  scab  Avas  caused  by  some 
insects  in  the  soil,  usually  carried 
there  by  the  manure  used.  The  best 
remedy  siiggested  Avas  to  avoid  using 
animal  manure  as  much  a.s  possible, 
adding  lime  or  soot  Avith  a  gooil 
dressing  of  biArnt  refuse  instead.  3Ir. 

3Iarsh  was  accorded  a  hearty  A’ote  of 
thanks  for  bringing  such  a  lAseful 
subject  forward.  Questions  Avere 
asked  as  to  the  best  time  for  pruning 
Koses.  It  Avas  suggested  that  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas  shoiild 
be  priAned  at  once,  and  Teas  a  little 
later,  always  taking  the  position  of 
the  garden  into  consideration.  There 
Avas  a  fine  display  of  floAvers  and  pot 
plants,  consisting  of  Cinerarias,  31ig- 
nonette.  Narcissus,  Eoses,  Azaleas, 

3’iolets,  and  Lily  of  the  3"alley.  Two 
very  fine  pots  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  came  from  3Ir.  F.  Noyce, 
gardener  at  Presdales,  and  a  Avish 
Avas  expressed  that  3Ir.  Noyce  would 
read  a  paper  on  Avinte r-flo Averin  g 
Begonias  at  some  later  date.  The 
lasual  vote  of  thanks  Avas  accorded  the 
jiidges,  exhibitors,  and  chairman.  The 
next  meeting  Avill  be  on  April  26, 

Avhen  Mr.  F.  Heath,  foreman  at  Pres¬ 
dales  Gardens,  Avill  read  a  paper  on 
the  culture  of  Irises. 


Birmingham  Gardeners’. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
Gardeners’  Association,  3Ir.  C.  E. 
Bick,  Bickenhill  Nimseries,  Olton, 
near  Birmingham,  opened  a  discussion 
iipon  a  most  important  subject  en¬ 
titled  “  Ways  and  3Ieans  of  Further 
Increasing  the  Utility  of  Our  Asso¬ 
ciation.”  3Ir.  Bick  thought  that  one 
of  the  most  potent  agencies  avouLI  be 
a  greater  increase  in  membership  of 
head  gardeners  in  the  district,  also  a 
more  frequent  attendance  of  the  same 
at  the  meetings.  It  Avas  not  for  lack 
of  high-class  lecturers,  an  excellent 
lending  library,  and  also  competitive 
prizes  and  certificates  for  objects  of 
merit,  that  a  certain  indifference  had 
existed.  The  speaker,  hoAveA’er,  some- 
Avhat  pungently  remarked  that  he 
Avas  afraid  selfishness  and  professional 


conceit  Avere  unfortunately  responsible  for  the  lack  of  interest 
indicated,  and  mentioning  the  assumption  that  individually  they 
kneAv  sufficient  for  professional  purposes,  and  Avhat  Avas  unknown  Avas 
not  Avorth  knoAving.  The  chairman  (3Ir.  Walter  Jones)  invited  the 
opinion  of  the  members  present.  3Iessrs.  T.  Humphreys,  A.  Cryer, 
C.  H.  Herbert,  W.  Spinks,  3V.  L.  Deedman,  H.  Snead,  and 
3V.  (Jai’diner  took  part  in  the  discussion.  In  the  competition  for 
the  lAi’izes  offered  by  the  committee  for  three  pots  of  Narcissi,  dis¬ 
tinct,  Mr.  E.  Usher  Avon  the  premier  prize  Avith  an  excellent  exhibit ; 
3Ir.  3V.  3Iason  second;  and  3Iessr3.  J.  Sceany  and  H.  Snead  Avere 
accorded  ec^ual  thirds  for  meritorious  examples.  A  cultural  certifi¬ 
cate  Avas  Amted  to  3Ir.  C.  Phcenix  for  two  very  good  forms  .of 
Dendrobiiim  3Vardianum,  with  finely  floAvered,  strong  groAvths,  in 
small  pots. 

Reading  Gardeners’. 

At  tlie  latest  foitniglitly  meeting  of  the  Reading  and  District 
Gardeners’  31ntnal  Improvement  Association  the  president.  Mr. 
Leonard  Sutton,  presided  over  a  large  attendance  of  members, 
the  club  room  being  crowded.  The  subject  for  tlie  e\mning  ivas 
“  Fruit  Culture.”  and  was  introduced  by  3lr.  W.  Barnes,  of 
Bear  Wood  Gardens,  i\ho  confined  himself  on  this  occasion  to 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  out  of  doors.  His  remarks  were  of  a 
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irerv  practical  character,  treating  with  planting,  training,  dis¬ 
budding,  varieties,  &c.  Although  the  paper  was  a  short  one, 
yet  a  very  animated  and  well-sustained  discussion  followed,  in 
which  Messrs.  Exler,  Bright,  Townsend,  Wilson,  Tunbridge,  Fry, 
Powell,  Judd,  House,  Neve,  Alexander,  and  the  president  took 
part.  The  exhibits  were  exceedingly  interesting:  Honorary,  a 
splendid  collection  of  Narcissi,  Hyacinths,  and  Tulips,  staged 
by  Mr.  F.  Lever,  Hillside  Gardens,  the  most  noticeable  varieties 
being  Emperor,  Empress,  Her  Ma.ie.sty,  Van  Zion,  Figaro,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  Maximus,  and  Horsefieldi  Narcissi;  Baron  de  Tuyll, 
Ija  Grandesse,  Norma,  Czar  Peter,  and  Grand  Maitre  Hyacinths ; 
Blanche  Hative,  Silver  King,  Crimson  Beauty,  Vermilion,  and 
Artus  Tulips.  Mr.  F.  W.  Exler,  East  Thorpe  Gardens,  had  a 
grand  batch  of  Cineraria  stellata ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Loader,  Holme 
Grange  Gardens,  superb  Princess  of  Wales  and  Marie  Louise 
Violets:  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Bailey,  Leopold  House  Gardens,  blooms 
of  Rhododendron  Veitchi.  For  the  certificates,  Mr.  H.  House, 
of  Oakfield  Gardens,  exhibited  a  well-grown  plant  of  Clivia,  and 
Mr.  S.  Ager,  of  Tidmarsh  Manor  Gardens,  bunches,  spray  and 
buttonhole  of  Princess  of  Wales  and  Marie  Louise  Violets.  The 
certificate  was  awarded  to  the  Violets.  Seven  new  members 
were  elected. 

The  Irish  Gardeners’  Association. 

Mr.  Alex.  Dickson  gave,  on  the  last  night  of  March,  which, 
by  the  way,  went  out  like  Taurus  lunaticus,  a  Rose  lecture  to 
the  members  of  the  above  society,  who  associated  in  full  force  to 


Nycterinia  selaginoides. 


hear  him.  It  was  premised  that  the  great  Irish  Rose  grower 
would  have  a  good  deal  to  say,  and  he  had,  and  he  said  it ; 
going  over  ground  covering  three  parts  of  the  globe,  and  time 
stretching  back  for  a  couple  of  thousand  years.  His  practical 
I>oints  on  planting  and  pruning  were  exhau, stive,  and  must  have 
satisfied  the  veriest  tyro,  but  it  was  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
he  should  give  away  so  generously  much  of  the  my.stery  and 
many  of  the  secrets  of  successful  hybridising,  and  Rose  raising 
generally,  considering  that  the  rising  generation  of  gardeners 
was  strongly  represented  by  our  lads  of  the  bothy.  Hence, 
whilst  predicting  a  marked  increase  in  the  sale  of  budding 
knives,  it  is  hoped  that  no  decrease  in  the  amount  from 
Newtonards  will  result,  for  if  such  should  occur,  in  spite  of  the 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  accorded  to  Mr.  Dickson,  he  would  have 
to  thank  himself. — K.,  Dublin. 

• - - - 

Nycterinia  selaginoides. — This  pretty  half-hardy  cnnu.al 
requires  no  introduction.  The  seedlings — from  seeds  sown  now 
— are  planted  out  in  beds  and  borders  at  the  end  of  May,  and 
the  plants  are  in  flower  during  June.  It  is  a  fi'ee-flo  wering 
compact  growing  plant,  and  very  suitable  for  edgings.  Tl. e 
terrible  “  new  ”  name  given  to  it — Zaluzian.skia  selaginoides — 
will  never  be  accepted  by  horticulturists. 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 


APRICOTS. — Trees  of  these  with  us  are  not  flowering  so 
fj-eely  as  usual.  This  is  owing  no  doubt  to  the  unfavourable 
weather  of  last  season,  causing  the  ivood  to  be  badly  ripened. 
Where,  however,  there  is  promi.se  of  a  heavy  crop,  and  the 
blossoms  are  unduly  crowded,  it  may  be  well  if  time  can  be 
found  to  remove  those  at  the  back  of  branches  on  some  of  the 
small  and  ill-placed.  It  wnli  be  necessary  to  protect  the  trees 
until  the  fruit  is  set.  Do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  thin,  as 
sometimes  Apricots  swell  very  irregularly,  some  quickly  attain¬ 
ing  a  good  size,  and  others  remaining  stationary  and  ultimately 
falling. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. — The  remarks  as  to  pro¬ 
tecting  Apricots  apply  equally  to  those  on  walls  outside.  Our 
trees  are  much  later  than  usual,  and  have  not  yet  needed  cover¬ 
ing,  but  double  fish  nets  will  be  placed  over  them  w'ithin  the 
next  two  or  three  days.  In  colder  districts  blinds  of  tiffany  or 
canvas  should  be  provided  either  on  rollers  or  so  arranged  that 
they  may  be  quickly  removed  in  the  daytime  or  replaced  during 
cold  storms  of  hail  and  sleet.  When  netting  is  used  care  ought 
always  to  be  taken  to  secure  this  from  bloiving  about,  as  in 
violent  winds  it  may  be  bloivn  against  the  trees,  and  dislodge 
many  flowers.  Commence  to  disbud  early.  In  removing  super¬ 
fluous  .shoots,  it  is  wi.se  to  begin  with  the  worst  placed,  gradually 
eliminating  those  not  required  until  just  sufficient  remain  for 
extending  the  trees  and  for  groivths  to  supply  the  succeeding 
season’s  crop  of  fruit.  Keep  up  a  sharp  ivatch  for  insect  pests, 
and  if  aphides  appear,  dust  the  portions  attacked  with  tobacco 
powder.  Immediately  the  fruit  is  set,  the  trees  may  be  dressed 
with  an  insecticide,  a  solution  of  quassia  and  tobacco  water 
being  excellent  for  the  purpose.  Early  action  in  this  matter 
will  frequently  go  a  long  way  towards  keeping  the  trees  clean 
throughout  the  season.  Be  prepared  to  apply  a  fungicide  in 
case  of  “  leaf  bli.ster,”  and  pick  off  the  worst  of  the  leaves  and 
burn  them  should  the  disease  become  prevalent. 

STRAWBERRIES. — Beds  of  these  that  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  forked  over,  and  had  all  deep  rooting  weeds  removed, 
should  now  be  Dutch  hoed  when  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  dry. 
When  the  proper  weather  conditions  prevail,  hoeing  should  be 
vigorously  pushed  on  throughout  the  whole  of  fruit  plantations, 
as  millions  of  small  weeds  ivill  now  be  pushing  through  the  soil. 

RECENTLY  PLANTED  TREES.— Those  planted  a  short 
time  ago  against  walls  should  not  at  once  be  nailed  or  tied  into 
position  ;  the  roots  and  soil  should  be  allowed  to  settle  before 
this  is  done.  A'oung  Apple  trees  that  have  not  long  been 
planted  may  now  have  the  young  branches  shortened,  removing 
from  a  third  to  one-half  according  as  the  p-rowths  are  strong 
or  weak.  Particularly  is  this  pruning  advisable  w'hen  fruit  buds 
have  formed  along  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  or  these  latter  are 
badly  ripened.  If  care  is  taken  in  disbudding,  so  that  only  a 
sufficient  number  of  growths  remain  to  ensure  the  proper  form 
of  the  trees,  much  after  pruning  will  be  saved,  and  this  will  be 
decidedly  to  their  benefit. 

BUSH  FRUITS.— A  heavy  dressing  of  dry  ashes  from  refuse 
fires  may  with  advantage  be  given  to  these,  adding  in  the  case 
of  Gooseberries  and  Currants  that  produce  weakly  growth  a 
good  mulching  of  short  manure.  The  fibrous  roots  of  Currants 
quickly  find  the  benefit  of  this.  Many  bushes  will  also  at  this 
season  derive  great  benefit  from  applications  of  liquid  manure. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  this  being  too  strong  add  an  equal 
part  of  clear 'water  before  applying.  A  heavy  mulching  of 
manure  should  also  be  afforded  to  Ra.spberries  if  from  any  cause 
they  have  not  already  received  attention  in  this  respect. — J.  M  ., 
Newent,  Glos. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

CHERRY"  HOUSE.— If  the  trees  are  heavily  laden  with  fruit, 
the  demand  for  nutriment  will  be  greater,  as  such  trees  will  be 
less  vigorous  than  those  with  few  fruits;  and  w'hilst  the  former 
will  be  benefited  by  the  application  of  liquid  manure,  the  latter 
should  have  clear  water  as  often  as  required  to  maintain  the 
soil  in  a  thoroughly  moist  condition.  Inside  borders  are  more 
suitable  fop  early  forcing  of  Cherry  and  other  fruit  trees  than 
outside  ones,  as  they  afford  a  better  temperature,  more  corre¬ 
sponding  to  that  of  the  house  or  that  in  which  the  trees  are 
growing,  rendering  the  progress  of  the  crop  more  certain  and 
satisfactory,  provided  due  regard  be  paid  to  the  affording  of 
needful  supplies  of  water.  Attend  to  ventilation  and  tempera¬ 
ture,  admitting  air  from  50deg,  and  liberally  at  65deg.  Syringe 
the  trees  twice  a  day,  and  keep  the  surface  of  the  border 
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damped.  When  the  shoots  have  made  four  to  five  joints  they 
should  have  the  points  taken  out  so  as  to  form  spurs,  but  those 
lequired  for  furnishing  the  trees  ought  to  be  tied  in  position 
early,  and  be  carefully  trained  in  their  full  length.  Aphides 
must  he  kept  under  by  repeated  fumigation,  as,  if  they  obtain 
a  hold,  they  are  not  only  difficult  to  exterminate,  but  spoil  the 
appearance  of  the  fruit. 

VINES  :  EARLY  HOUSES. -  AVhore  the  Grapes  have  com¬ 
menced  colouring,  give  the  border  a  thorough  supply  of  water 
where  needed,  and  mulch  with  rather  short  material.  A  little 
air  should  be  let  in  constantly,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  circulation, 
and  prevent  moisture  from  being  condensed  on  the  berries. 
When  the  Grapes  are  fully  ripe,  only  afford  sufficient  heat  to 
prevent  the  temperature  falling  below  GOdeg,  maintaining  a 
moderate  amount  of  moisture  for  the  benefit  of  the  foliage.  If 
the  weather  prove  bright,  a  light  shading  will  assist  Hamburghs 
in  retaining  colour,  allowing  moderate  lateral  extension. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES.— Thinning  the  branches  and  berries 
requires  early  and  close  attention,  as  every  surplus  bunch  or 
berry  kept  longer  than  is  necessary  to  make  a  selection  of  the 
best  takes  from  the  ultimate  size  and  finish  of  those  left  for 
the  crop.  Likewise,  in  disbudding  and  stopping,  every  needless 
growth  is  only  .so  much  energy  wasted.  It  is  not  good  practice 
to  allow  more  foliage  than  can  have  full  exposure  to  light  and 
air.  Borders  require  plenty  of  watei',  and  weakly  Vines 
improve  wonderfully  with  tepid  liquid  n)anure.  Avoid,  however, 
a  sodden  and  sour  condition  of  the  soil,  as  this  leads  to  indif¬ 
ferent  colouring  and  shrinking. 

VINES  IN  FLOWER.— Muscats  and  other  shy-setting  Grapes 
require  a  rather  high  temperature  to  set  freely,  the  points  of 
the  bunches  being  kept  well  up  to  the  light,  and  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air,  with  a  fair  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  young  foliage  suffering  under  the  influence  of  bright 
sun.  The  temperature  may  be  maintained  at  TOdeg  by  night, 
but  with  the  Vines  in  good  condition,  free  setting  is  effected 
with  65deg  or  even  GOdeg  at  night,  a  little  air  being  admitted 
constantly,  and  TOdeg  to  Todeg  by  day,  advancing  to  85deg  or 
90deg  from  sun  heat.  When  the  Vines  are  in  flower  they  should 
be  lightly  tapped  on  the  stem  each  day  after  the  houses  have 
been  ventilated  an  hour  or  two,  or  they  may  be  brushed  over 
with  the  hand,  -which  rids  the  flowers  of  their  caps,  sets  the 
stamens  free,  and  disposes  the  pollen  on  the  stigmas.  If  there 
be  no  pollen  visible  as  a  yellowish  dust  when  bunches  are  brushed 
over  w'ith  the  hand,  it  should  be  taken  from  varieties  that  afford 
it  abundantly,  as  Alicante  and  Black  Hamburghs,  and  a  large 
camel-hair  brush  be  filled  with  it,  and  the  bunches  brushed 
over  after  the  hand  has  been  drau  n  over  them,  refilling  the  brush 
with  pollen  as  occasion  requires,  it  being  collected  in  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  turned  up  at  the  edges.  Alnwick  Seedling,  Mrs. 
Pince,  Lady  Downe’s,  and  other  varieties  liable  to  produce  small, 
.seedless  berries,  should  be  carefully  fertilised  on  fine  days,  when 
the  caps  part  freely  from  the  flowers. 

VINES  SWELMNG  THEIR  CROPS  .should  have  a  moist 
atmosphere,  damping  the  house  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
at  closing  time  with  weak  liquid  manure.  Syringing  the  vines, 
except  for  special  purposes,  is  best  avoided,  as  the  water 
generally  leaves  a  stain.  Admit  a  little  air  early,  increasing  it 
with  the  advancing  temperature,  and  maintain  it  at  80deg  to 
85deg  through  the  day  from  sun  heat ;  close  early,  so  as  to 
raise  to  90deg  or  more,  and  admit  a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the 
house  before  nightfall.  This  prevents  moisture  accumulating  on 
the  foliage,  and  is  a  safeguard  against  scorching.  A  tempera¬ 
ture  of  GOdeg  to  Godeg  at  night  and  TOdeg  to  Todeg  by  day  is 
sufficient  from  fire  heat. 

YOUNG  VINES  allowed  to  break  naturally,  and  assisted 
with  a  little  fire  heat  when  the  buds  have  grown  about  half  an 
inch,  make  rapid  progress,  but  they  need  not  have  a  higher 
temperature  than  .50deg  to  o.odeg  at  night,  and  GOdeg  to  65deg 
by  day  after  the  leaves  appear,  relying  mainly  on  sun  heat,  wuth 
gentle  warmth  in  pipes  on  cold  days.  Remove  all  buds  except 
one  at  each  bteak,  retaining  the  .strongest,  and  leave  the  shoots 
about  18in  apart  on  both  sides  of  the  cane.  Crop  permanent 
Vines  lightly,  but  supernumeraries  may  carry  full  crops. — G.  A., 
St.  Albans,  Herts. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  FOR  BEDDING.— The  tubers  of 
double  and  single  tuberous  Begonias  to  be  used  for  beds,  may 
be  started  now  in  boxes  of  soil  placed  in  a  greenhouse  or  late 
vinery.  A  temperature  of  4.5deg  to  -50deg  is  ample.  The 
growths  will  be  all  the  stronger  for  starting  slowly.  Fill  the 
boxes  with  some  good  light  soil,  and  bury  the  tubers  a  few’ 
inches  apart  according  to  their  size,  just  leaving  the  crowns 
level  with  the  surface.  The  compost  should  be  used  moist,  so 
that  no  water  is  required,  though  a  gentle  syringing  or  dewing 
over  in  fine  weather  will  be  beneficial  until  growths  begin  to 
push,  when  afford  more  moi.sture  to  the  soil.  Allow’  the  Begonias 
to  coirtinue  growdh  in  the  boxes,  gradually  hardening  for  plant¬ 
ing  at  the  usual  season. 


DIVIDING  BORDER  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. -A  selection 
of  good  varieties  from  among  the  older  Japanese,  reflexed,  and 
pompon  varieties  are  usually  cultivated  in  borders  not  only  for 
the  bright  effect  they  give,  but  for  the  number  of  useful  sprays 
of  l)loom  which  may  be  obtained  for  cutting.  Being  very  hardy 
and  rarely  failing  to  produce  good,  strong  grow’ths  if  periodi¬ 
cally  lifted,  divided,  and  replanted,  this  operation  may  be  done 
now.  After  a  few’  years’  growth  in  one  position  the  ground 
liecomes  exhausted  of  food  and  moi.sture,  nence  reducing  the 
plants  in  size.  Deeply  digging  and  improving  the  soil  w’ill  prove 
beneficial.  In  replanting,  the  centre  or  inner  parts  of  clumps 
may  be  discarded. 

YOUNG  CHRYSANTHEMUM  PLANTS.— Small  plants  of 
border  varieties,  including  the  early-flow’ering  section,  rooted 
from  cuttings  in  pots,  boxes,  or  frames,  may  well  be  maintained 
as  they  are  for  a  week  or  two,  allowing  them  to  gain  strength 
and  become  hardened  before  finally  planting  out. 

HALF-HARD  T  ANNUAL  SEEDLINGS.— Pots  and  boxes  of 
seedling  Stocks,  A,sters,  Zinnias,  Antirrhinums,  Salpiglossis, 
Scabious,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Marguerite  Carnations,  and  other 
half-hardy  annuals  should  have  a  period  of  hardening  off  in  a 
cold  frame  preparatory  to  pricking  them  out  in  other  boxes  or 
in  frames.  They  will  also  gain  size  and  strength,  and  be  better 
fitted  for  transplanting. 

PRUNING  IVY. — Ivy  on  w’alls,  buildings,  or  other  places 
w’here  it  requires  curtailing,  may  be  pruned  back  now  to  any 
extent.  It  is  usually  desirable  to  cut  it  in  closely  annually,  and 
secure  a  new’  growth  each  season.  By  so  doing  the  dead  wood 
and  leaves  are  readily  removed.  Carried  out  at  this  sea.son  new 
grow’th  will  .soon  appear,  and  a  long  period  of  bareness  avoided. 

PLANTING  CLEMATISES. — Clematises  of  the  various 
hardy  kinds  may  be  planted  now’  against  walls  and  fences.  Well 
established  plants  in  pots  are  the  best.  The  roots  may  be 
loosened  and  spread  out  in  some  well  prepared  soil.  Partially 
shorten  the  growths. 

SOWING  SEEDS  OF  PERENNIALS.— Many  of  the  best 
perennials  may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  now  in  drills  on  a 
border  of  light  soil  outdoors.  These  may  include  Aconitum, 
Aly,ssum,  Anemones,  Aquilegias,  Arabis,.  perennial  Aster-s, 
Aubrietias,  Delphiniums,  Erigerons,  Helenium,  Heuchera, 
Hollyhocks,  Iberis,  Lychnis,  (Enothera,  Paeonias,  perennial 
Poppies,  Polyanthuse.s,  Primro,se,  Pyrethrums,  Rudbeckia. 

MONTBRETIAS. — Groups  of  these  with  their  orange  scarlet 
or  yellow  flow’ers  produced  in  August  or  September  must  be 
planted  now'  3in  deep,  and  2in  apart,  on  a  sunny,  well-drained, 
sheltered  border. — E.  D.  S.,  Gravesend. 

■ - - 

Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 

The  Editor  welcomes  short  letters  from  under  gardener.®.  Letters  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  5"0  words  in  length,  should  be  written  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper, 
as  clearly  as  pos.sible,  with  one  inch  space  at  both  top  and  bottom,  eis  well 
as  at  the  sides.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  must  accompany 
all  communicitions,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a.  guarantee  of 
good  faiih.  If  these  poiu' s  are  not  respected,  the  letters  cannot  be  considere<L 

The  Saving's  Bank,  and  Ambition. 

In  my  previous  note  I  merely  put  the  question  to  “  An  Old 
Boy  ”  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  there  are  cases  where 
young  men,  owing  to  circumstances,  cannot  save  money.  The 
individual  I  have  in  mind  does  not,  however,  reside  in  a  bothy, 
nor  has  he  ever  done  so.  In  earlier  years  he  practised  garden¬ 
ing  as  a  hobby  in  his  spare  time,  and  as  his  working  hours  took 
up  practically  all  the  daylight,  he  was  compelled  to,do  much  at 
night,  especially  in  w’inter.  At  that  time  bis  daily  labours  had 
no  affinity  to  srardening,  but  by  some  means  or  other  he  became 
acquainted  with  nurserymen  and  florists,  and  any  moment  likely 
to  be  otherwise  wasted  was  spent  in  nurseries  or  retail  depots, 
and  as  a  salesman,  he  w’as  considered  a  first-rate  hand,  more 
especially  because  he  could  an.swer  queries  on  this,  that,  and  the 
other  subject  put  by  emstomers.  Although  not  possessing  any 
special  education  his  tremendous  capacity  for  reading  up  all 
sorts  of  subjects  gave  him  a  status  somewhat  above  the  average 
youth.  He  has  remarked:  “Everything  is  grist  to  the  mill,” 
and  I  know’  that  he  is  truly  an  omnivorous  reader.  As  a  boy 
he  w’orked  in  the  house,  became  an  excellent  cook,  afterwards  a 
cycle  repairer,  spent  .several  years  as  a  baker,  whilst  his  hobbies 
consisted  of  drawing,  painting,  electricity,  photography,  and 
gardening. 

These  traits  he  .still  posses.ses,  but  his  intuition  appears  to 
be  so  great  that  lie  quickly  grasps  details  upon  all  subjects.  A 
friend  of  mine,  a  chemist,  says  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  talk  w’ith 
tliis  young  man,  because  of  his  keenness  to  know’  something 
about  chemistry.  Yet  a  sculptor  declared  that  he  Avould  teach 
him  the  whole  art  if  he  could  keep  himself  for  a  period.  Again, 
if  he  gets  the  opportunity  to  chat  w'ith  a  motorist  or  engine- 
driver,  his  delight  is  unboimded.  As  a  sportsman,  he  is  nothing. 
Football,  cricket,  Ac.,  have  little  or  no  interest  for  him,  but 
as  a  cyclist  he  is  very  keen,  and  thinks  nothing  of  doing  a  20-mile 
spin,  after  dusk,  at  a  terrific  pace.  In  photography  he  is  by  no 
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means  a  novice,  he  havins;  no  less  tlian  thhec*  machines,  his 
latest  being  a  magnificent  halt-plate,  running  him  into  £5  10s. 
He  has  no  affinity  with  the  hookw  orm,  as  he  is  considered  by  all 
to  he  a  jolly  fellow,  with  no  evidence  of  starchiness,  unless  a 
])erson  becomes  too  familiar. 

In  the  gardening  society  that  he  is  connected  with  he  is 
looked  upon  as  a  power,  for  his  desii'e  to  promote  horticulture 
is  evidenced  by  his  giving  prizes  and  instituting  new  classes  at 
the  annual  shows.  At  the  meetings  he  is  frequently  called 
upon  to  give  a  discourse,  or,  failing  this,  he  blossoms  forth 
as  a  comic  singer  or  .soloist.  As  a  worker  he  possesses  not  a 
little  energy,  and  in  the  summer  season  not  infrequently  works 
till  dark,  he  being  a  single-handed  man.  with  an  odd  hoy  to  do 
small  jobs.  He  is  entirely  an  “  outdoor  man  ”  ^t  present,  and, 
as  such,  displays  considerable  taste. 

Tiike  “  A  Sussex  Journeyman,”  he  is  fond  of  his  pipe,  hut  is 
content  with  8d.  per  week  for  that  purpose,  and  iii.s  only  licpior 
is  lemonade.  Of  high  cla.ss  music  he  is  very  fond,  but  time 
prevents  him  patronising  many  concei'ts.  He  resides  in  lodgings, 
for  which  he  pays  12s.  per  Aveek.  His  bed  never  sees  him  more 
than  six  houi's  a  day,  and  sometimes  he  does  with  four  hours’ 
rest.  He  visits  some  of  the  big  shows  with  his  notebook  in 
band,  and  it  is  considered  amusing  to  notice  how  he  fixes  on 
to  the  repi’esentatives  of  exhibiting  firms.  He  dresses  neatly, 
and  bas  gentlemanly  manners,  but  does  not  ape  the  dude.  That 
be  is  ambitious  goes  without  saying,  although  I  have  never 
heard  him  state  what  he  expects  to  do  eventually.  His  motto  is 
“  Keep  pegging  on,”  and  he  apparently  acts  up  to  it. — G. 


Covent  Garden  Market, — April  6tli. 


Averag-e  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s.  d. 

8.  d 

8.  d. 

9.  d 

American  Limes,  400-500 

Grapes.  Muscats,  A.,  lb. 

6  Oto  8  0 

in  case  . 

7  0  to  9  0 

„  •  ,.  B.,  lb. 

2  0 

3  0 

Apples,  home  cookers. 

,,  Canon  Hall,  A.,  lb. 

2  0 

8  0 

bush. 

6  0 

0  0 

,,  Gros  Colman,A.,lb. 

1  6 

3  6 

American,  brl.  ... 

12  0 

15  0 

Lemons,  per  case  . 

8  6 

10  0 

,,  Californian,  case  . 

7  6 

14  0 

Lvehees,  box  . 

1  2 

0  0 

Bananas,  bunch  . 

6  0 

14  0 

Oranges,  per  case . 

8  0 

35  0 

Chestnuts,  bao-  . 

19  0 

0  0 

Pears,  per  case  . 

7  0 

17  0 

Cobnuts,  per  lb . 

0  7;V 

0  0 

.,  stewing,  J-sieA'e  ... 

9  0 

11  0 

Cranberries,  per  case  ... 

10  6 

13  8 

Pines,  each  . 

2  0 

5  11 

Figs,  per  doz . 

12  0 

18  0 

Strawberries,  A.,  lb. 

5  0 

8  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb. 

2  0 

3  0 

„  B.  ... 

2  0 

4  0 

,,  in  barrel  . 

12  0 

18  0 

Avenag-e  Wholesale 

Prices.— Vegetables. 

s.  d. 

8.  d 

8.  d. 

s.  d 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem, 

Onions,  per  case  . 

7  6  to  0  0 

sieve  . 

1  0  to  1  3 

per  bag  . 

3  6 

7  6 

Asparagus,  Sprue,  bundle 

0  9 

0  0 

,,  picklers,  sieve  ... 

3  0 

5  0 

,,  Paris  Green  . 

4  6 

6  0 

,,  English,  cwt.  ... 

7  6 

0  0 

,,  English,  bun. 

5  0 

7  6 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs. 

4  0 

4  6 

Beans,  dwarf,  per  lb.  ... 

1  6 

1  9 

,,  sieve  ...  ...  ... 

0  6 

0  0 

,,  Madeira,  basket  . 

1  6 

2  0 

Parsnips,  per  bag  . 

2  0 

2  6 

Beetroots,  per  bushel  ... 

2  6 

3  6 

Potatoes,  per  ton  . 

90  0  146  0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  sieve... 

1  6 

2  0 

,,  New  Teneriffe, 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

2  0 

5  0 

per  cwt 

12  n 

14  0 

Carrots,  doz.  bun . 

2  0 

3  6 

Radishes,  doz.  bun. 

0  9 

1  0 

,,  per  bag  . 

2  6 

4  0 

Rhubarb,  per  doz . 

0  9 

1  0 

Cauliflower,  doz . 

1  6 

3  6 

Salad,  small,  pan.,  doz.... 

0  6 

1  0 

C’elery,  ner  doz.  bun.  ... 

8  0 

IS  0 

Savoys,  tallv  . 

3  0 

4  0 

Cress,  per  doz.  pun. 

0  9 

1  0 

Seakale,  per  doz . 

10  0 

15  0 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

3  6 

5  0 

Shallots,  per  lb  . 

0  IJ 

0  2 

Endive,  per  doz . 

1  6 

0  0 

Spinach,  per  bush . 

3  0 

3  6 

Garlic,  per  lb; . 

0  2 

0  3 

Tomatoes,  Canary 

Horseradish,  foreign,  per 

Deeps,  lb . 

2  6 

3  0 

bundle  . 

1  3 

1  6 

Turnips,  doz.  bun . 

1  6 

2  0 

Leeks,  per  doz.  bun. 

1  0 

1  3 

„  per  bag.  . 

2  0 

2  6 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  doz.  . 

1  0 

1  3 

lYatercress,  per  dozen 

Mushrooms,  house,  lb.  ... 

1  0 

1  6 

bunches . 

0  4 

0  8 

Average  Wholesale  Priees.— Plants  in  Pots. 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots. 

s.  d. 

8.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Acacia  Drummondi.  doz. 

12  0to50  0 

Er'eas,  per  doz . 

6  O’tol2  0 

Adiantums,  per  doz. 

4  0 

8  0 

Euonymus,  A’ars.,  doz.  ... 

4  0 

6  0 

Aralias,  per  doz . 

4  0 

8  0 

Ferns  in  var.,  per  doz.  ... 

4  0 

30  0 

Arbor  Vitce.  per  doz. 

9  0 

18  0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz. 

9  0 

24  0 

Aspidistras,  per  doz.  ... 

IS  0 

36  0 

Genistas,  doz . 

6  0 

10  0 

Aucubas,  per  doz . 

4  0 

8  0 

Hyacinths,  Roman  (18- 

Azaleas,  each  . 

1  6 

3  0 

pots),  doz . 

8  0 

9  0 

Begonias,  per  doz . 

4  0 

8  0 

,,  Dutch  . 

8  0 

12  0 

,,  Gloire  de  Lor- 

Lycopodiums,  per  doz.  ... 

3  0 

4  0 

raine,  per  doz. 

8  0 

24  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz.... 

9  0 

24  0 

Caillas,  per  doz . 

6  0 

8  0 

Marguerites,  white,  doz. 

4  0 

8  0 

Chrysanthemum,  doz.  ... 

6  0 

12  0 

Orange  trees,  each 

3  6 

10  6 

Cinerarias,  doz . 

6  0 

24  0 

Palms,  var.,  each  . 

3  0 

20  0 

Coleuses,  per  doz . 

4  0 

5  0 

Primulas,  per  doz . 

4  0 

6  0 

Crotons,  per  doz . 

12  0 

24  0 

Pteris  fremula,  per  doz.  . 

4  0 

8  0 

Cyclamens,  per  doz. 

9  0 

18  0 

„  Wimsetti  ,. 

4  0 

8  0 

Cyperus,  ner  doz . 

3  0 

4  0 

,,  major 

4  0 

6  0 

Daffodils,  per  doz . 

6  0 

8  0 

Spirmas.  doz . 

6  0 

8  0 

Ifielytra  spectabilis, 

Tulips,  red,  doz.  roots.  ... 

1  0 

0  0 

per  doz. 

12  0 

18  0 

,.  yellow,  doz.  roots 

1  6 

0  0 

Dracaenas,  vars.,  doz.  ... 

12  0 

48  0 

Averagre  Wholesale 


Anemones,  doz.  bun. 

Azaleas,  per  bun . 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  ... 

Callas,  irer  doz . 

Camellias,  box . 

Carnations,  per  bun. 

Daffodils,  bunch  . 

Eucharis,  per  doz . 

Ferns — Asparagus,  bun.  . 
French,  doz.  bunches 
Maidenhair,  doz.  bun. 

Freesia,  per  doz . 

Gardenias,  box  of  18-24 

blooms . 

Lilac  (French),  bun.  .  . 
L  i  1  i  u  m  longiflorum , 
doz.  blooms. 
,,  lancifolium  „ 

„  auratum  . 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  per 

doz.  bun . 

Mimosa  (Acacia)  per  bun. 


s. 

d. 

9. 

d 

0 

9to  1 

6 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

2 

6 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

o 

6 

6 

0 

i 

6 

2 

6 

1 

0 

2 

6 

0 

4 

0 

6 

4 

0 

6 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 

4 

0 

7 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 

2 

6 

4 

0 

6 

0 

15 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Prices.— Cut  Flowers. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Marguerites,  yellow,  per 

doz.  bun . 

1 

Oto  2 

0 

Mignonette,  per  doz. 

3 

0 

4 

O' 

Narcissus,  doz.  bun. 

1 

0 

4 

0 

,,  Soleil  d'Or,  per  doz. 

,,  Phea.sant’s  Eye  ,, 

3 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Orchids.  A'arious,  per  doz. 

3 

0 

12 

0 

,,  Odontoglossums  „ 

2 

0 

3 

0 

,,  Cypripedium  in- 

signe,  per  doz. ... 
Pelargoniums,  zonal,  doz. 

1 

6 

3 

G 

bun . 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Roman  Hyacinths,  per 

bunch  . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1  Roses,  Mermet,  per  doz. . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

,,  Various,  per  bun. 

0 

6 

1 

G 

„  White 

1 

6 

2 

0 

,,  Pink  ,, 

,  Smilax,  per  doz.  trails  ... 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

G 

Tulips,  per  bunch . 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Violets, per  doz.  bun.  ... 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Parma  ,, 

1 

G 

2 

6 

\*A1I  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  bo 
directed  to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitke  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street,  IjONDON,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one- 
will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking 
information  on  matters  discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  In 
naming  jilants  we  only  undertake  to  name  species,  or  well- 
marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any  one  occasion.  Florists’ 
flowers  Ave  do  not  name. 

STIMULANTS  FOK  PI^ANTS  fF.  J.).— You  ask  for  a  good 
stimulant  or  “  refresber  ”  for  hardy  border  plants  and  Gladioli 
just  starting  into  groAvth.  The  quickest  in  action  is  nitrate  of 
soda  ;  but  if  used  alone  and  continuousiy  the  eventual  results  Avill 
be  the  reverse  of  satisfactory.  Mix  tAvo  parts  superphosphate  of 
lime  and  one  part  nitrate  of  soda,  and  apply  at  the  rate  of  3oz 
to  the  square  yard.  If  you  can  obtain  muriate  of  potash,  u.se 
the  same  quaiititv  as  nitrate  of  soda,  though  it  may  not  bo 
essential,  especially  in  strong  .soil. 

WATERING  VINES  (D.  H.).— The  Vine  roots  being  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  brick  pit  Avater  Aviil  be  required  frequently.  It 
should  be  given  after  the  Vines  are  in  full  leaf  and  have  set  the 
fruit,  once  a  Aveek— a  thorough  supply  each  time,  a  4-gallon 
Avateringpotful  per  square  yard  not  being  too  much,  and  when 
the  Grapes  are  SAA'elling  freely  after  setting  and  until  the  colour 
is  changing  it  should  be  supplemented  by  a  similar  quantity  of 
liquid  manure,  AA'ith  good  surface  mulching.  With  good  drainage 
this  is  not  too  much,  but  much  depends  upon  the  VA-eather  and 
the  condition  of  the.  Vines.  In  bright  Aveather  the  \  ines  will 
require  Avater  more  frequently.  After  the  Grapes  change  colour 
lessened  supplies  Avill  be  needed,  and  when  ripening  is  advanced 
and  completed  it  Avill  suffice  -to  keep  the  soil  moist. 

TOMATOES  UNSATISFACTORY  (W.  F.).— There  are  no 
traces  of  disease  in  the  top  of  the  plant  sent.  In  all  probability 
you  have  “  done  ”  your  Tomatoes  too  Avell.  The  4in  of  fresh  soil 
and  4oz  of  the  proprietary  manure  per  yard  AA'puld  have  been 
ample  for  mixing  Avith  the*  top  spit,  and  it  is  the  quick  action  of 
the  nitrogenous  portion  of  the  manure  that  has  acted  un- 
favourably.  We  haA-’-e  seen  plants  in  a  much  AA’orsp  plight  than 
yours  recover  in  a  feAA’  AA'eeks  and  produce  extra  heavy  crops. 
When  the  soil  is  a  little  too  rich,  and  in  particular  Avhen  either 
chemical  manures  or  pulverised  night  soil  have  been  rather 
freely  used  at  the  outset,  the  growth  of  plants  i,s  very  sappy, 
and  the  leaves  curl  badly  to  the  extent  of  quite  giving  them  a 
diseased  appearance.  Not  till  they  have  groAvn  out  of  this  will 
cropping  commence  in  good  earnest.  Your  best  plan  will,  be  to 
mulch  AA'ith  straAA'v  litter,  and  thereby  obviate  the  necessity  for 
Avatering  so  frequently  during  hot  dry  Aveather.  Another  sur¬ 
facing  of  manure  may  be  uiven,  or  liquid  manui'e  applied  after 
the  plants  have  set  a  good  cluster  or  tAVO  of  fruit,  ahvays  pro¬ 
vided  the  young  leaves  have  ceased  to  curl  badly.  Be  not  chary 
in  using  fire  heat,  a  good  circulation  of  air  brought  about  with 
the  aid  of  this  and  top  ventilation  acting  as  a  good  preventive 
of  fungoid  diseases.  An  excess  of  either  lime  or  'popper  pre¬ 
judices  the  mixture.  Is  it  not  as  easy  to  use  the  right  as  the 
Av long  proportions? 
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VINES  NOT  BREAKING  (J.  B.).-  We  aio  unable  to  account 
for  the  canes  jiot  starting,  assuming  they  liave  not  been  dressed 
with  anytliing  deleterious  that  ha^^  injured  the  buds.  ^  ou  give 
no  particulars  whereon  we  can  found  an  opinion,  neither  as  to 
the  tempei-ature  of  the  house,  position  of  the  roots,  or  general 
treatment.  You  do  not  even  say  whether 'the  old  rods  were  cut 
out  or  not,  and  if  not  whether  they  are  starting— the  young 
canes  alone  refusing  to  break.  Depress  them,  syringing  twice  or 
thrice  a  day  according  to  the  weather,  and  maintain  a  Irrisk 
temperature.  It  is,  however,  most  diffimdt  to  answer  with  pi’e- 
cision  in  the  absence  of  information  that  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  a  satisfactory  reidy. 

TOP-DRESSING  FOR  ROSES  (A.  R.)— Dissolved  bones  and 
soot  form  a  good  manure.  It  is  not  advisable  to  mix  the  lime  with 
them  as  proposed,  but  the  lime  alone  would  be  a  good  addition  to 
the  soil.  It  should  be  applied  fresh 
or  newly  slaked  at  the  rate  of  a 
bushel  per  rod  (30J  srpiare  yards). 

It  is  best  applied  in  March  or  in  the 
autumn,  but  it  may  be  given  now 
and  lightly  pointed  in.  As  a  surface 
dressing  you  could  not  have  any¬ 
thing  better  than  dissolved  bones, 
soot,  and  the  artificial  manure  you 
name,  using  them  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions.  If  you  add  half  a  part  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  it  would  im¬ 
prove  the  mixture.  A  dressing  early 
in  May,  aborit  the  middle  of  June, 
and  towards  the  close  of  July  would 
probably  be  sufficient,  half  a  peck 
per  rod  being  a  proper  dressing  of 
the  mixture.  We  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  we  have  been  of  some 
service  to  you  in  securing  “  fine 
Chrysanthemums  up  to  the  middle 
of  December,”  and  that  the  Toma¬ 
toes  planted  after  them  enabled  you 
to  “gather  the  first  dish  on 
March  29th.”  We  congratulate  you 
upon  your  well-merited  success. 

GLAUCIUM  LUTEUM  {¥.)— 

This,  the  Horned  Poppy,  succeeds 
in  any  ox'dinary  garden  soil,  seeds 
being  scattered  thinly  upon  the 
surface  and  lightly  raked  in.  Do  this  eaidy  next  month.  G.  luteum 
(or  flavum,  which  is  a  synonym)  is  found  wild  on  gravelly  places  by 
'  the  sea  in  oxxr  own  country,  and  grows  1  to  2ft.  high.  The  leaves 
are  deeply  cut,  and  possess  a  beautifixl  silveiy  sheen,  the  form  and 
character  of  plant  beloved  of  artists,  and  it  is  often  introduced  into 
pictures.  Tlie  individual  flowers  do  not  last  long,  but  numbers  ai’e 
px’oduced  each  day. 

DESTROYING  SLUGS  (Inquirer). — In  your  case  xve  .should 
ti'y  the  effects  of  iime  water.  Place  a  peck  of  lime  in  lumps 
fresh  from  the  kiln  iix  a  tub  h'oldixig  JOgalls  or  oOgalls  of  water, 
.stirring  well ;  then  allow  the  lime  that  is  ixot  taken  up  to  .settle 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  If  there  is  a  light  covering  the  water 
will  be  as  strongly  impregnated  with  lime  as  it  can  be.  Apply 
it  to  wherever  the  slugs  abound  through  the  rose  of  a  garden  can 
preci.sely  as  if  you  xvere  giving  the  giound  a  good  watering 
after  a  dry  day.  Do  this  an  hour  or  so  after  ixiehtfall  xvhen  the 
marauders  are  engaged  in  their  foraging  expeditions,  and  unless 
your  slugs  are  of  a  hai’der  kind  than  ours  all  will  be  killed  that 
receive  a  good  drenching.  The  lime  water  will  do  no  harm  to 
the  .soil  or  the  plants.  By  a  few  nightly  applications  the  enemy 
will,  we  think,  soon  be  decimated. 

PEACH  WOOD  NOT  RIPENING  (No  Name).— We  assume 
the  ti’ees  grow  luxuriantly,  though  you  do  not  say  so.  You 
nxerely  say  the  wood  does  not  ripen,  and  there  is  a  paucity  of 
pollen,,  also  that  you  train  thinly.  We  once  inspected  some 
Peach  trees  iix  the  charge  of  a  gardener,  and  he  undoubtedly 
considered  the  growths  xvere  di.spo.sed  thiidy  over  the  trellis,  but 
there  were  at  least  thrice  the  number  of  .shoots  that  ought  to 
have  been  retained.  The  result  was  immature  wood,  in  xvhicli 
little  nutriment  could  have  heen  .stored,  small  buds,  and  the 
year  following  not  half  a  crop  of  fruit.  If  the  .shoots  of  your 
trees  are  so  arranged  that  the  leaves  of  one  do  not  overlap  those 
of  the  other  the  xvood  ought  to  ripen  under  good  management. 
Perhaps  the  border  is  too  rich,  loose,  and  deep,  also  deficient  in 
calcareous  matter.  If  that  is  so,  and  the  trees  grow  gro.ssly,  you 
Avill  probably  not  find  the  topping  and  pinching  process  advan¬ 
tageous.  It  is  desirable  to  know  something  about  the  nature  of 
the  growth  and  condition  of  the  border  for  advisiixg  in  a  case 
of  this  kind  :  but  the  probability  is  that  the  root-action  is  exces¬ 
sive,  in  which  case  lifting  the  trees  .soon  after  the  crop  is 
gathered,  and  placing  the  I’oots  in  firm  soil  containing  a  liberal 
additioix  of  lime  rubbish,  would  result  in  iixiprovement. 
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Glaucium  luteum. 


RATING  31ARKET  GARDENS  (W.  P.).  The  decision  to 
which  you  refei’  will,  we  think,  apjily  to  generai  as  w('ll  as  to 
local  rates,  but  for  precisi'  information  you  had  i)etter  apply  to 
a  solicitor. 

SiMALL  RHEBARB  (.1.  F.).—  In  all  probability  larger  stalks 
will  follow  as  tbe  sea.son  advances.  If  there  are  clusters  of  small 
crowns  you  may  cut  some  of  tliem  clean  out  ixx  order  that  tno 
strength  of  the  roots  v  ill  be  directed  to  tbe  larger.  It  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  advisable  to  split  a  few  of  these  from  the  outside'^  of 
the  stools  with  roots  attached,  and  plant  them  in  I'ich  soil.  It 
may  be  done  now,  but  no  stalks  should  be  pulled  from  them  this 
season.  Doyenne  Boussoch  is  a  fine-looking  Pear,  and  good  tor 
a  very  short  time  only.  When  once  ripe  it  “  goes  like  magic.” 
The  trees  may  be  inarched  as  you  sugge.st. 

BURNED  BONES  (-1.  H.).  —  By  burning  bones  the  organic 
or  animal  matter  is  consumed,  and  that  undoubtedly  possesses 
manurial  value,  but  the  phosphates  remain,  and  these  may  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  con.stituents  of  bones.  Buiuied  beef  bones 
have  been  found  to  contain  in  100  parts,  phosphate  of  lime  and 
fluoride  of  calcium,  90.70;  carbonate  of  lime,  2.16  ;  caibonate  of 
magne.sia,  l.IO  ;  carbonate  of  soda,  o.74.  This  bone  earth  is  thus 
decidedly  valuable,  especially  for  fruit  tiees,  and  applied  to  soil 
I'ich  in  animal  matter  would  be  practically  equal  to  bonemeal, 
but  to  soil  rich  in  phosphates  and  poor  in  animal  matter,  burned 
bones  could  not  be  of  much  sei'vice.  It  will  be  apparent,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  question  of  burning  or  ixot  must  be  determined  in 
accoidance  xvith  the  nature  of  your  .soil  and  the  crops  to  which 
you  de.sire  to  apply  the  manure.  By  breaking  the  bones  mode¬ 
rately,  small  they  are  more  quickly  di.ssolved  by  the  acid. 

CAIMELLIAS  WITH  YELLOW  FOLIAGE  (W.  H.).— The 
Camellias  are  not,  we  think,  in  good  health.  They  are  probably 
in  a  bad  state  at  the  roots.  It  xvoidd  be  de.sirable  to  examipe 
the  drainage,  and  if  defective  rectify  it.  At  the  same  time  ex¬ 
amine  the  soil,  and  if  not  xveli  occupied  xvith  healthy  roots  it 
would  be  desirable  to  remove  it  from  among.st  them  and  supply 
fresh.  We  use  fi’esh  turfv  loam  of  a  light  nature,  cut  about  2in 
thick  and  turned  up  roughly.  In  this  xve  pot  rather  firmly. 
Good  drainage  is  necessai'y,  as  the  plants  .should  not  be  more 
frequently  disturbed  than  every  thiid  or  fourth  year.  Failing 
the  loam.  Camellias  thrix^e  xx’ell  in  fibi'ous  peat,  small  plants 
doing  admirably  in  leaf  soil  alone  xx  ith  a  free  admixture  of  sand. 
With  the  roots  in  a  healthy  .state  the  new  groxvths  xvill  produce 
better  foliage.  If  the  roots  are  in  good  condition  afford  soot 
water,  xvhich  xx  ill  improve  the  gj'owth  and  colour  of  the  foliage. 

- - 

The  SiuiTNc;  Numbeu.  — “W.  S.”  xvrites :  “I  am  late  in 
sending  you  a  congratulatory  note  on  the  excellence  of  your 
Spring  Number,  both  letterpress  and  illustratioix  being  so  good 
and  varied.  The  notes  on  Westonbirt  xxere  mo.st  interesting 
readiixg,  and  the  photos  clearly  indicate  xvhat  a  fine  domain  it 
it.  We  hear  so  much  of  Capt.  Holford  and  his  orchids, 
Amaryllis,  Ac.,  that  you  could  scarcely  have  chosen  a  more 
popular  text  for  your  ‘special.’  Mr.  Abbey’s  articles  afford 
another  instance  of  his  xvouderfully  varied  capacity.” 


Agricultural  Literature. 


“It  never  rains  but  it  pours.”  We  have  had  nothing  very 
special  to  chronicle  under  our  heading  for  some  little  time — just 
tlie  oi'dinary  weekly  literature;  but,  at  this  moment,  xxe  have 
on  our  writing  table  three  books,  two  of  them  large,  entirely, 
devoted  to  matters  agricultural,  and  touching  on  every  possible 
branch.  The  first  is  “  Practice  with  Science,”  the  yearly  volume 
of  the  doings  of  “The  Royal.”  The  second  is  fiom  Washing¬ 
ton,  U.S.A.,  the  nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Indii.Ary,  and  the  third  is  the  Journal  of  the  British 
Dairy  Farmers.  The  matter  contained  in  the  “  Royal  ”  and  in 
the  American  volume  is  new— that  is,  the  papers  (xxe  believe) 
have  not  appeared  in  any  other  form.  Respecting  the  Li'itish 
Dairy  Farmers,  the  account  of  the  French  tour  xvas  published 
in  most  of  the  agricultural  papers  (at  greater  or  less  length) 
during  the  summer.  Most  of  the  papers,  too,  dwelt  on  the 
salient  points  of  the  October  dairy  exhibition  in  London,  but 
besides  these  features  there  is  much  that  is  most  excellent  and 


instructive. 

To  begin  xxith  “The  Royal.” 


We  do  prefer  one  xvell-bound. 
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weli-illastrated  volume  in  place  "of  the  small  quarterlies  in  paper 
backs.  We  have  a  book  now  that  compares  favourably  with 
American  books,  and  is  really  an  ornament  to  a  library.  The  old 
blue  paper  backs  had  either  to  be  rebound  or  else  relegated  to 
a  b?ick  shelf.  We  also  think  facts  are  so  much  better  conveyed 
by  the  u.se  of  good  engravings  rather  than  by  the  best  letter- 
press. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  poi’trait  and  short  memoir  of  His 
Grace  the  sixth  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  who  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  society  as  far  back  as  June,  1838,  when  that 
society  was  only  six  weeks  old. 

In  1879  the  Duke  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Royal  Commi.s- 
sion  on  Agriculture.  He  was  also  deeply  interested  in  the 
Administration  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act.  He 
thoroughly  re-organised  the  veterinary  department,  placing  Sir 
George  Brown  at  the  head.  In  fact,  in  every  subject  that 
appertained  to  agriculture  he  took  a  lively  and  very  active 
interest — an  interest  not  confined  to  words,  but  manifested  in 
deeds.  Peace  to  his  a.shes. 

There  is  one  journal  that  often  comes  under  our  notice  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  northern  capital  of  our  island.  That  weekly 
devotes  a  considerable  space  to  forestry,  and  wisely  so,  for  we 
know  of  no  estates  into  which  woodland  is  not  largely  a  com¬ 
ponent  part.  Indeed,  on  well  managed  properties  the  wood¬ 
land  area  provides  some  comfortable  as.sets.  We  have  in  our 
mind  just  now  one  wise  landlord  who,  instead  of  letting  some 
moderate  land  at  nominal  rents,  is  gradually  planting  it  up 
most  scientifically.  Possibly  be  will  not  reap  much  benefit 
during  his  lifetime  (we  hope  he  will,  for  he’s  a  real  good  sort), 
but  the  heir  will  be  materially  enriched.  We  have  lived  in 
districts  where  forestry  was  practised  as  a  fine  art,  and  we 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  paper  by  C.  E.  Curtis  on  “The 
Management  and  Planting 'of  British  Woodlands.”  The  plates 
thoroughly  illustrate  the  subject,  and  are  beautiful  in  them¬ 
selves,  even  if  taken  without  the  accompanying  letterpress.  This 
article  is  followed  by  one  on  the  conversion  of  home-grown 
timber— a  very  suitable  conjunction.  To  those  of  us  who  do  not 
possess  more  timber  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  farm  orchard 
these  papers  are  most  interesting.  Who  knows  what  we  may 
possess  some  day  ? 

Then  follows  a  most  exhairstive  article  on  the  manuring  of 
grass  lands  at  Rothamsted.  That  grass  lands  require  manurial 
treatment  other  than  what  they  receive  from  grazing  stock  is 
now  a  generally  accepted  fact ;  but,  like  many  other  facts,  is 
more  ignored  than  it  should  be.  All  the  manures  are  saved  for 
the  arable  except  by  those  far-seeing  men  ivho  know  how  to 
value  and  how  to  foster  good  grass,  _  The  writer  has  carefully 
tabulated  the  conclusions  arrived  at  at  Rothamsted,  and  for 
brevity  and  conciseness  ive  cannot  ,do  better  than  quote  him 
verbatim  : — 

“  1.  It  is  preferable  to  hay  the  same  piece  of  land  everv 
year,  using  a  suitable  manure,  than  to  graze  and  hav  alter¬ 
nately,  trusting  to  the  food  supplied  to  the  stock  for  the'manur- 
ing  of  the  hay. 

.  “2.  Grass  land,  e.specially  on  light  soils,  is  much  benefited 

by  an  occasional  dressing  of  farmvard  manure — once  everv  four 
or  five  years  will  be  sufficient.  ‘ 

“3.  The  manure  for  hay  should  be  mainly  nitrogenous  for 
pastures  chiefly,  potassic  phosphatic  manures  being  needed  in 
both  cases. 

“4.  An  occasional  liming  will  be  of  great  value  to  restore 
the  neutrality  of  the  soil,  and  prevent  the  development  of 
characteristic  ‘  sourland  weeds  like  Sorrel.  The  lime  will  also 
bring  into  action  manurial  residues,  potash  in  particular,  that 
would  be  otherwise  wasted. 

,  j  \  One-sided  manuring  with  a  single  comstitiient  of  a  plant 
food,  however  valuable  at  first,  will,  if  persisted  in,  reduce  the 
land  to  a  very  impoverished  condition.” 

The  Royal  Society  has  had  like  experiments  tried  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom — the  plots  were  of  the  poorest  kind  of 
pa.stures.  In  mo.st  cases  the  predominant  grass  was  bent  grass 
or  twitch  (Yorkshire  fog),  and  in  many  cases  weeds  predominated 
over  pa.sture. 

In  rnost  ca.se.s,  says  the  article,  the  best  effect  was  produced  by 
basic  slag,  the  exceptions  being  light  sandy  loam.  Cheshire, 
sandy  soil-  Lincoln,  stiff  loam  with  limestone  near  the  sur¬ 
face.  Where  the  basic  slag  did  not  answer,  lime  produced  im¬ 
provement.  Bonemeal  was  useless.  Dung  made  the  crop  coarse. 
Basic  slag,  as  a  rule,  increased  the  clover.  Superphosphate  in 
some  places  gave  results  equal  to  slag. 

“  Pa.stures  that  are  on  stiff  soils,  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  respond  readily  to  fairly  heavy  dressings 
of  basic  slag,  6cwts  to  lOcwts  per  acre,  and  in  a  less  degree  to 
liming.  The  basic  slag  starts  a  free  growth  of  white  clover,  and 
crowd.s  out  the  weeds.” 

At  Cockle  Park,  Northumberland,  many  experiments  have 
been  carried  out  since  1897  to  demonstrate  which  are  the  best 
manures  to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  hay  from  old 
meadow  land.  Time  fails  us  to  go  fully  into  particulars,  but 
the  experiments  were  most  exhaustive,  and  to  most  minds  most 
•oonvuicing. 


Mr.  Hall,  the  writer  of  the  papers,  sums  up  in  short  para¬ 
graphs  the  principal  features  of  the  various  experiments,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  remarks  we  will  quote ;  — 

“  On  poor  land  any  large  expenditure  on  manures  will  be 
wasted,  the  character  of  the  herbage  must  be  slowly  reformed, 
A  full  manuring  is  only  utilised  where  there  are  plenty  of 
strong  and  vigorous  gras.ses  and  clovers  among  the  vegetation.” 

“  For  the  production  of  hay.  On  strong  loams,  with  a  good 
mixed  herbage,  a  dre.ssing  of  10  to  15  tons  of  farmyard  manure 
should  be  given  every  fifth  year.  In  other  years  a  winter 
manuring  (January,  February)  of  2cwt  per  acre  of  superphos¬ 
phates,  3cwts  kaiiiit,  with  llcwt  nitrate  of  soda  when  growth  is 
starting.  On  old  grass  land  an  occasional  dressing  of  ground 
lime  i  ton  per  acre)  applied  in  .early  winter  the  year  after  the 
application  of  dung  will  do  good.  On  strong  clays  substitute 
3cwt  or  4cwt  basic  slag  for  superphosphate,  and  reduce  or  omit 
kainit.  On  light  sanely  soils  first  irse  dung,  and  feed  on  with 
cake  until  the  herbage  is  vigorous.  Then  apply  Icwt  nitrate  of 
soda,  Icwt  superphosphate,  3cwt.  kainit.  On  poor  clay  land 
begin  with  lOcwt  basic  slag  per  acre. 

“  For  poor  pastures  on  strong  soils  use  first  year  lOcwts  basic 
slag,  nothing  for  two  years,  then  dress  every  other  year  with 
5cwts  basic  slag.  Sandy  clays  may  need  3cwt  of  kainit.  On 
good  pastures  3cwt  of  superphosphate;  3cwt  kainit  per  acre  will 
increa.se  the  feeding  value.  Here,  too,  cake  feeding  has  its 
maximum  effect.  Pastures  on  light  soils  want  potash  (kainit, 
3cwts).  Here  basic  slag  shows  no  result.  Nitrogen  is  required, 
and  Icwt  nitrate  of  soda  in  spring  will  be  repaid.”  We  wanted  to 
treat  on  various  diseases,  both  of  stock  and  crops  that  are 
found  in  this  number,  of  some  of  the  new  implements,  of  weeds 
and  poisonous  plants,  and  so  on,  but  time  fails.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  just  refer  to  some  pictures  representing  Apples  trees— shall 
we  say  very  much  like  the  ears  of  corn  seen  by  Pharaoh  in  his 
dream  ?  some  fine  and  promising,  others  weak,  fruitless,  and 
altogether  poor.  The  same  varieties  of  tree  planted  at  the  same 
time,  but  differently  treated  ;  one  class  kept  clear  of  grass  at  the 
root,  the  other  smothered  in  grass.  These  experimental  trees 
have  been  grown  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  fruit  farm  at 
Woburn,  and  the  last  nine  years  shows  conclusive  proof  that  no 
better  way  exists  of  dwarfing  and  stimulating  trees  than  by 
allowing  them  to  become  grown  round  with  grass.  In  how 
many  orchards  that  we  know  is  sufficient  care  taken  to  keep  the 
ground  round  young  trees  carefully  cleaned?  We  do  it  a  year 
or  two,  and  then  it  is  forgotten  or  put  off  to  a  more  convenient 
season,  and  still  all  the  time  we  are  expecting  good  fruit  returns, 
or  are  inclined  to  blame  the  nurseryman  for  sending  us  poor, 
useless  stuff,  when  the  fault  is  all  our  own. 


Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Notwithstanding  occasional  cold  showers,  the  weather  is  now 
more  spring-like,  and,  although  the  tilth  is  not  all  we  could  wish, 
yet  fair  progress  is  being  made  with  spring  sowing.  Oats  are 
going  in  well,  but  we  should  like  to  see  a  little  dust  behind  the 
barley  drill.  That  a  peck  of  March  dust  is  worth  a  king’s 
ransom  must  have  been  very  well  illustrated  this  year,  for  it 
has  been  as  scarce  on  the  farms  as  gold  ha,s  been  in  the  purse. 

Although  we  are  able  to  sow  under  fair  conditions,  it  is  not 
so  everywhere.  We  yesterday  attended  a  sale  in  a  high,  cold 
district^  and  during  a  20-mile  journey  saw  hardly  a  sown  field 
except  during  the  first  two  or  three  miles.  Ploughing  turnip 
land  appeared  to  be  the  chief  occupation,  and  very  sticky  the 
land  appeared  to  be.  We  saw  very  little  wheat,  and  what 
there  was  appeared  backward  and  patchy.  We  said  lately 
that  the  wheat  crop  would  be  the  smallest  on  record,  and  every¬ 
thing  we  have  seen  since  bears  out  the  correctness  of  that 

opinion.  .  .  .  ,  .  i 

We  have  dragged  over  our  prospective  mangold  patch  witli 
the  spring  tooth  cultivator,  and  pulled  out  sundry  pieces  of  fat 
twitch.  This  we  shall  get  off  as  soon  as  possible,  and  leave  the 
land  as  it  is  until  we  ridge  and  manure  it  in  about  three  weeks’ 
time.  Having  somewhat  failed  in  our  attempts  at  mangold¬ 
growing,  we  naturally  take  extra  care  this  year  to  ensure  a 

^^^Tfiiis  is  the  time  for  drilling  spring  cabbage,  but  the  land  is 
not  drv  enough,  and  a  week  later  w'ill  do.  Autumn  cabbages 
have  stood  the  winter  well,  where  hares  and  rabbits  have 
allowed  them  to  do  so,  and  they  are  ready  for  horse-hoeing  and 
cleaning.  They  are  healthy  but  rather  backward,  and  wdll  not 
be  ready  for  use  until  late  in  July.  We  shall  give  them  a 
dressing  of  6  to  8  cwt.  per  acre  of  household  soot.  We  have 
tried  other  artificials,  but  have  found  nothing  to  beat  thq,t  ^r 
cabbages.  W^e  are  sowing  our  small  seeds  after  the  drill.  By 
waiting  until  the  barley  is  up  we  should  risk  our  clover  plant, 
which  we  prefer  to  make  a  certainty  of. 

The  lambing  is  nearly  over,  and  is  satisfactory.  Good  lamb 
is  scarce,  and  makes  a  good  price  ;  but  ewes  with  strong  singles 
are  not  so  dear  as  they  were,  whilst  we  have  seen  useful  pairs 
sold  for  60s  for  the  three  lives.  They  must  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment,  with  such  a  good  prospect  for  summer  keep.  Entire 
horses  arc  commencing  their  rouir’s.  >o  foals  here  yet. 


Arril  '  \  Tf)'» 


jouhnat,  of  horticulture  and  cottage  gardener, 
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YOU  WANT 

A  Bright,  Beautiful,  and  Attra’A  ve  Garden. 
Well,  Order  now  and  Plant  at  once. 

FORBES’  Gold  Medal 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS 

Axn 

HARDY  BORDER  PLANTS. 

There  were  never  such  collections  broufjht  together  of 
■all  the  MOST  POPi  LAK  FLOWERS,  such  as  Antirrhinums, 
Asters,  Begonias,  Carnations,  Dahlias,  Delphiniums,  IMont- 
hre  ias.  Pa?onies,  Pansies,  Violas,  Pelargoiiiums,  Pent- 
stemons,  Phloxes,  Hardy  border  plants,  and  everything 
worth  growing  in  the  way  of  Garden  Plants,  as  in 

FORBES’  ILLUSTRATID  CATALOGUE 

of  ISO  pages,  which  is  free  on  application. 

NOTE  .-—Packages  Free  and  Carriage  Paid  for  Cash 
with  Order. 

JOHN  FORBES,  Nurseryman, 

HA.-WICKL,  SCOTLArtflD. 


Wl}HLD-WIDE  KEWOWN-  striking  flOVELTlES 
CATALOGUE  POST  FREEi^ 


I'.Y  SPKfl-M. 

Appointment 


ro  His  M.v.iesty 
The  Kino. 


0RGHIDS-ORGHIDS 

QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 

Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 
Is  cordially  invited  by 


lUGH  LOW  &  GO, 


BUSH  HILL  PARK, 

MIDDLESEX. 


NEW  HARDY 

TRITOMA, 

Saundersi  “  May 
Queen.” 

Of  noble  habit, 
blooms  from 
May  till  late  in 
llie  Autumn,  in 
fine  orange  to 
scarlet  shades, 
liutirely  liardy, 
and  can  be 
forced. 

Iceds.— 1  pkfc. , 
9d. ;  10  for  4/9; 
100  for  40/6. 
dlant?. —  Each, 
tOd  ;  10  for 

5/ :  100  for  41/- 
Post  Free. 
STENGER  & 
ROTTER, 
Nursery  and 
.Seedsmen, 
ERFL'RT,  Prussia 


STOVE  and 
GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 

Larg’e  and  Choice  Collection  of  wen= 
grown  vigorous  Plants. 

CATALOGUE  No.  584  POST  FREE. 

IICESONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 

No.  1242.~V0L.  XLVIII.,  Third  Series. 


SPECIAL 


CLIBRANS 
CARNATIONS 

(Malmaison  Varieties). 

■•l^E  have  on  liand  a  grand  stock  of  Malmaison 
WV  Carnations,  strong,  sturdy,  vigorous  plants, 
in  rdn.  pots,  to  bloom  shortly. 

We  oiler  selections  from  the  following  varieties, 
at  1 8  -  per  dozen. 

OUR  SELECTION  ONLY. 

Albion,  dark  salmon,  dwarf  habit. 

Calypso,  soft  Hesh,  salmon  centre,  splashed  pink. 
Horace  Hutchinson,  glowing  scarlet ;  very  tine. 
Lady  Grjinston,  pinkish- white,  marked  rose. 
Lady  Ulrica,  bright  salmon-rose  ;  lovely. 

Lord  Rosebery,  dark  rose  ;  very  flue. 

Lord  Welby,  rich  dark  crimson ;  grand. 

Mrs.  de  Satge,  briglit  scarlet ;  extra  tine. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Smith,  bright  rose  pink. 

Mrs.  Trelawney,  dark  salmon  ;  very  fine. 

Prime  Minister,  bright  scarlet ;  choice. 
Princess  May,  rich  deep  rose  ;  fine. 

Princess  of  Wales,  deep  pink ;  sweetly  scented. 
Souv.  de  la  Malmaison,  blush  white. 

The  Churchwarden,  bright  crimson  scarlet. 
Trumpeter,  dark  crimson,  sweet  scent. 

Full  (h.‘t<criptl(iii  of  ahove,  and  all  other  Indoor  and 
Outdoor  Carnation.^  u'ill  he  found  in  our  CARNATION 
CATALOGL'E,  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 

ALlRiNCHAM  &  MANCHESTER. 


I 

1 


POTATOES. 


P*>r 


Per  lb  St'jnel 

Northern  Stars  3/-;  £2 

Per  cwt 

Sir  John  Lleviellyn  £15  0;  6/- 
Evergoods  0  10  0 ;  2;- 

Duke  of  York’o  .  0  9  6  1/3 

British  Queen’s  0  6  6 ;  1/> 
Up-to-Dato's. .  0  6  0  ;  1/- 

Beauty  of  Hebron  9  S  3 ;  1  3 
King  Edward's  0  15  0  ;  2/3 
Snowdrops  0  7  6,1/- 

^  Imp'd  Early  Ashleaf  0  0  0;  1i3 

And  many  other  varieties 
EATICPACTION  OUAKANTErD 
Bags  td  each. 

, CROSS  <&  SON 
Daffodil  Kuraenes,.^ 
WISBECH. 


B 


Begonias. — Testimonials,  repeat  orders,  and 
recommendations  prove  our  strain  to  be  the  best  up 
to  date  in  existence.  Tubers  and  Hants.  See  the  “Best 
Catalogue,”  free.  —  B.  K.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  Yeovil 
Nurseries,  Yeovil,  Somerser. 

Y-1AE  NATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
vA  E.  J.  'WOOTTKN,  lai.e  of  Winchester,  has  best 
Exhibition  and  Border  Varieties  for  disposal.  Strong 
healthy  plants. 

New  Address— Fairoak,  Bi^hopstoke,  Han's. 


EGONIA.S  A  SPECIALITY.— Large,  erect- 

flowering  Singles,  12  for  2/3  ;  ino,  12/-.  Doubles  same 
price  for  cash.  List  free.  —  J.  WELLS,  Begonia  Nursery, 
Ryarsh,  Mailing,  Kent. 

Heating  apparatus  for  Greenhouses  and 

other  Buildings.  Catalogue  free  of  all  kinds  of  Hot 
water  Pipes,  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Boilers,  Radiators, 
Cisterns,  Pumps,  Baths,  &c.— JONES  &  ATTWOOD 
Stourbridge. 

COTTAGE  GARDENING  ;  being  an  Essay  to 
which  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  awarded  Mr. 
W.  Eqerton  Hubbard’s  Prize,  February  16th,  1870.  By 
E.  W.  Badger.  Third  Edition.  PriceSd. ;  postfree.Sjd. 
—Office:  12,MiTRE  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture ;  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.” 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST.  Ltd.,  I.eeds. 


Jauitiiiil  tif  ^(irticiiltui[e. 
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Glass  Structures, 


ever. 

Their 


HERE  is  an  old,  well  -  worn 
t  aphorism,  which  everyone  has 
1  heard  upon  more  or  less  frequent 
occasions,  to  the  effect  that 
“  people  who  live  in  glass  houses 
shouldn’t  throw  stones.”  Gardeners 
who  spend  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  existence  under  glass  will  have  long 
resigned  themselves  to  the  wisdom  of 
this  taken  literally ;  metaphorically,  how- 
they  may  not  be  so  willing  to  submit 
livelihood  and  reputation  to  no  small 
extent  depend  on  the  nature  and  efficiency  of  the 
structures  provided  them  for  supplying  the  wants 
and  expectations  of  employers  ;  and  considering 
the  difficulties  they  at  times  encounter  and  the 
drawbacks  under  which  some  of  them  labour,  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  do  occa¬ 
sionally  feel  under  the  necessity  of  hurling 
indiscriminately  abroad,  notes  of  grumbling  and 
verbal  dissatisfaction. 

Admitting  unreservedly  the  vast  improvements 
that  have  been  effected  in  the  designing  and 
erection  of  plant  and  fruit  houses  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  we  feel  we  are  not  alone 
in  our  opinion  when  we  assert  that  the  imper¬ 
fections  known  to  still  exist  in  this  connection 
are  even  now  not  few  in  number,  and  are  in  some 
cases  almost  outrageous.  The  worst  and  most 
numerous  examples  are  without  doubt  to  be 
found  in  private  establishments. 

Yovtr  thoroughgoing  market  man  is  too  much 
alive  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  to  make 
grave  mistakes  in  planning  his  houses  as  to  their 
suitability  for  the  occupants ;  nor  will  he  neglect 
such  labour-saving  adjuncts  as  tanks,  taps,  and 
hose.  His  fabric  may  be  rough  as  to  material, 
built  on  cheap  lines  probably,  and  altogether 
lacking  in  ornate  embellishment;  but  for  its 
intended  purpose  it  will,  so  far  as  is  possible  to 
make  it,  be  efficient. 

In  these  latter  years  lack  of  capital  or  reduc¬ 
tion  of  income  have  been  the  predisposing  causes 
of  inability  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  in  ;t 
number  of  instances.  This  is  a  matter  for  regK  t 

1)  J-;ADERS  are  reque-ted  to  send  notices  of  Gardeniui 
V  Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Intere-t. 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  ior 
Publication,  officially  to  “THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  lo  no  otber  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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rather  than  serious  deprecation,  and  we  should  not  for  one 
moment  formulate  charges  against  such  cases  as  these.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  sound  basis  for  arguing  that  there  is  anywhere 
shown  a  disposition  to  adhere  to  the  heavily  timbered  and  badly 
lighted  houses  of  bygone  days. 

Of  what,  then,  do  we  complain?  Who  is  to  blame?  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  neither  employer  nor  gardener  is  free  from  cen¬ 
sure ;  but  our  judgment  is  not  needed  in  this  matter,  readers 
wilt  readily  decide  for  themselves;  though  we  may  doubt  if  the 
growing  tendency  of  the  former  to  build  without  consulting  his 
trained  employe  will  help  very  far  upon  the  way  of  improve¬ 
ment. 

Take  an  illustration  from  the  following.  A  huge  conserva¬ 
tory  was  erected  about  three  years  ago  by  an  extremely  wealthy 
man.  Built  in  the  shadow  of  lofty  trees,  nothing  was  lacking  in 
materials  to  give  this  house  a  lasting  exi.stence.  But  owing  to 
its  shaded  position,  scai'cely  any  plants  will  grow  in  it,  and  such 
as  do,  quickly  lose  their  lower  leaves  and  become  drawn  and 
unsightly.  With  such  a  structure  as  this  to  furnish  and  adorn, 
it  were  only  natural  to  expect  the  gardener  to  be  provided  with 
a  suitable  complement  of  plant  houses,  yet  what  do  we  find? 
One  or  two  antiquated  vineries  and  a  cool  Peach  house.  As  a 
consequence,  through  no  fault  on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  this 
great  conservatory  looks  well  at  one  period  only  of  the  year, 
when  Chrysanthemums  are  at  their  best. 

Take  another  instance.  A  retired  business  man,  reputedly 
of  great  wealth,  would  build  him.se]f  a  range  of  large  fruit  houses. 
They  were  built  in  approved  modern  style,  and  it  must  be 
admitted,  for  their  original  purpo.se  were  well  equipped.  No 
sooner  were  they  completed  and  the  majority  planted,  when  a 
wish  was  expressed  for  them  to  be  used  as  plant-houses.  This 
capricious  decision  has  caused  unpleasantness  and  misery  to 
more  than  one  or  two  gardeners,  and  not  many  years  have  these 
houses  been  in  existence. 

There  is,  of  cour.se,  another  phase  of  this  question,  and 
though  we  fain  would  deal  gently  here,  there  is  no  gainsaying 
that  gardeners  themselves  are  not  infrequently  deserving  of 
blame  for  mistakes  in  erection,  in  choice  of  site,  in  heating 
arrangements,  and  the  consideration  as  to  the  best  means  of 
water  supply.  Where  a  man  is  given  a  free  hand  there  should 
be  no  errors  such  as  the  above,  though  doubtless  through  a  mere 
want  of  foresight  and  thoughtfulness  they  exist,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  so  long  as  young  men,  and  even  those  of  greater 
experience,  are  content  to  pass  their  days  under  glass,  wnthout 
a  due  meed  of  careftd  observation  as  to  the  merits  or  defects  of 
the  houses  in  which  they  labour.  Too  many  are  content  to 
take  a  situation  as  it  stands,  without  troubling  themselves  as  to 
the  reason  why  results  are  good  or  bad,  as  the  case  may  be. 

We  will  suppose  for  a  moment  that  a  batch  of  plants  is  not 
thriving  in  a  certain  hou.se  so  well  as  could  be  desired.  A 
change  to  fresh  quarters  is  decided  upon,  and  at  once  there  is  a 
distinct  improvement  in  general  appearance  and  rate  of  pro- 
gress.  The  youthful  aspirant  to  horticultural  honours  who 
notices  such  a  change  should  at  once  become  the  possessor  of 
an  absorbing  desire  to  know  why,  and  when  satisfied  as  to  the 
reasons,  should  ivith  equal  readiness  make  careful  notes  for 
future  reference.  In  this  manner  both  young  and  old  may  store 
a  mine  of  useful  information  for  the  time  to  come. 

'\\  hile  admitting  the  great  improvements  that  have  taken 
place,  we  venture  to  say  in  conclusion  that  horticultural  building 
■still  falls  considerably  short  of  perfection,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  gardener  to  note  carefully  defects  as  well  as  good  points, 
so  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  avoid  failures  as  far  as  possible  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  take  every  conceivable  advantage  on  the 
other. 

- - 

Coreopsis  grandiflora. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  Coreopsis  in  some  respects,  this  is 
not  the  most  perennial  of  the  genus  in  cultivation,  and  it  muII 
be  well  not  to  trust  to  it.s  remaining  long  in  our  gardens.  It 
wa.s  introduced  as  a  perennial,  and  it  seems  to  be  so  on  some  soils. 
It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  two  plants,  but  I  do  not  think  so, 
and  I  find  on  referring  to  the  authoritative  work  on  American 
flora  by  Messrs.  Britten  and  Broivn,  that  they  say  “  perennial 
(or  .sometimes  annuai?),”  a  remark  which  fairly  well  agrees  with 
one’s  own  experience,  although  one  would  prefer  to  reverse  it 
and  say  “  generally  annual  or  biennial,  but  sometimes  peren- 
mal.”  Even  with  this  somewhat  unsatisfactory  character. 
Coreopsis  grandiflora  is  a  most  desirable  plant,  either  for  the 
ornament  of  the  garden  or  for  cutting  for  the  house.  Its  large 
yellow  flowers  and  the  graceful  foliage  are  delightful  in  the 
border,  while  in  a  cut  state  they  are  capable  of  the  most  elegant 
arrangement.  C.  grandiflora  should  be  propagated  by  seeds, 
which  may  be  sown  either  in  the  open  in  April  or  early  in  May, 
or  under  glass  in  March.  The  plant  grows  from  1ft  to  3ft  high, 
according  to  the  soil.  It  is  naturally  a  lover  of  moist  soils  at 
home. — S.  Arnott. 


Herbaceous  Psonies. 

Pseonies  of  one  kind  or  another  are  familiar  almost  to  every¬ 
one,  being  represented  in  small  as  well  as  iarge  gardens.  In 
cottage  .  gardens  the  one  mo.st  frequently  met  with  is  the  old 
officinalis  in  some  of  its  varieties,  the  double  crimson  being  per¬ 
haps  the  most  commoji.  Then  we  have  the  tree  Pmony  in  many- 
beautiful  varieties,  which  is  so  useful  either  for  growing  in  i3ot.s 
or  planted  in  the  open.  The  one  of  which  we  wish  to  write, 
however,  is  P.  albiflora,  the  varieties  of  which  flower  about  a 
month  later  than  ofiicinalis.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
flowers  now  grown,  and  may  be  cultivated  by  ail.  For  although 
new,  and  the  more  choice  varieties  are  very  expensive,  there 
are  many  that  may  be  purchased  at  low  prices  and  good  sorts- 
too. 

There  are  now  so  many  varieties  to  select  from  (the  tints 
of  some  being  very  beautiful)  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  list 
of  the  best  sorts.  Moreover,  the  flow-ers  of  some  varieties  are 
fragrant.  I  have  heard  some  complain  that  the  flowering  season; 
is  so  short  that  they  prefer  to  grow  other  things.  The  same 
point  might  be  raised  against  other  flowers.  By  a  suitable  col¬ 
lection  of  early  and  late  flowering  varieties  they  may  be  had 
in  bloom  for  almost  a  month.  The  Pmony  is  a  very  accommo¬ 
dating  plant,  as  it  may  be  grown  in  a  variety  of  situations.  It 
looks  equally  well  planted  in  bold  masses  in  front  of  the  shrub¬ 
bery,  or  in  beds  by  itself.  On  the  mixed  herbaceous  border,  or 
as  isolated  specimens  on  the  lawn  or  under  Rose  arches,  it  is  seen 
to  advantage. 

In  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  gardening  periodicals 
may  often  be  noticed  that  now  they  can  be  planted.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  right  and  a  wrong  time  to  plant ;  and  to  obtain  the  best 
result  the  Pmony  should  be  planted,  where  possible,  at  the 
proper  time.  No  doubt  this  is  in  the  early  autumn,  as  soon  as 
growth  is  completed.  Those  who  would  succeed  with  these 
flowers  must  treat  them  liberally,  to  which  they  will  respond 
very  freely.  The  situations  in  which  it  is  intended  to  plant 
must  be  well  prepared  by  trenching,  at  least  two  spades  deep, 
as  the  roots  go  deep  in  a  .suitable  medium.  A  quantity  of  good 
rotten  manure  mu.st  be  wed  incorporated  with  the  soil.  In  very 
light  soils,  good  strong  loam  may  be  added,  and  manure  of  a 
heavier  nature  used,  as  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  them  in 
a  poor  soil. 

The  Pfeony  is  somewhat  long  in  establishing  itself,  taking  at 
least  two  or  three  years  before  making  much  of  a  show.  There- 
is,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  .seeing  it  improve  year  by  year, 
until  it  develops  into  a  fine  specimen.  When  the  ground  has- 
been  properly  prepared  in  the  first  place,  the  after  treatment 
is  quite  simple.  When  well  established  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  an  annual  mulching  of  good  rotten  manure  in  the  early 
winter.  A  good  way  of  doing  this  is  to  carefully  remove  the 
soil  from  around  the  plants,  not  laying  bare  the  tubers,  lay  on 
the  manure,  and  then  return  the  soil.  This  will  prevent  birds  or 
other  things  disturbing  or  scratching  it  away  from  the  plants. 
In  hot,  dry  w-eather  a  second  mulching  may  be  given,  which 
will  greatly  a.ssist  the  plants  in  producing  fine  blooms.  Where 
time  can  be  spared  a  good  watering  occasionally  will  also  prove 
beneficial. 

Staking  must  have  attention  before  the  growths  fall  about. 
Many  have  a  great  dislike  to  this  being  done,  not  only  with 
Pmonies,  but  other  plants.  It  may,  however,  be  done  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  stakes  are  scarcely  visible  a  few  days  after 
being  inserted.  With  single  specimens  three  or  five  stakes  put 
in  round  the  plants,  the  tops  of  w-hich  should  fail  away  from 
them  somewhat.  Then  if  a  string  is  run  round  near  the  top  of 
the  stakes,  the  foliage  will  soon  hide  them,  and  the  plants 
will  develop  into  well-shaped  specimens. 

In  the  case  of  bods,  or  groups  amongst  shrubs  staking  may 
not  be  so  necessary.  A  good  sized  plant  will  produce  three  or 
four  dozen  blooms.  If  extra  sized  ones  are  required,  the  lateral 
buds  may  be  removed,  and  some  of  the  weak  stems  cut  out.  The 
Pfeony  is  said  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  but  it  is  not  in  the  north 
of  England.  Our  plants  were  sadly  crippled  with  the  cold,  dry 
winds  and  frost  last  spring,  the  growth  of  many  being  bent 
double.  On  one  or  two  varieties  the  tips  of  the  shoots  were 
killed,  and  the  plants  did  not  flower.  Indeed,  none  bloomed 
so  well  as  they  usually  do. 

W'e  must  remember,  however,  that  it  was  an  exceptionally 
unfavourable  spring,  but  our  plants  are  always  more  or  less 
injured  during  severe  weather.  I  would  not  advise  coddling  the 
plants,  but  a  slight  protection  should  be  given.  This  may  best 
be  done  by  sticking  firmly  in  the  ground  branches  of  common 
Laurel  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  plants.  It  is  essential 
that  whatever  kind  of  protection  is  given,  it  should  be  made 
quite  secure.  A  great  amount  of  injury  is  often  done  to  plant.s 
by  the  material  that  is  used  to  protect  them,  especially  during 
very  windy  weather.  When  the  flowering  period  is  over,  the 
stems  should  be  carefully  cut  away,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
the  foliage.  The  plants  are  attractive  even  when  the  flowers  are 
past,  on  account  of  their  foliage.  In  the  autumn  the  leaves 
of  some  varieties  change  into  a  variety  of  beautiful  colours,  and 
are  useful  for  cutting  for  house  decoration. — J.  S  U. 
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Dendpobium  thypsiflopum  at  Rothesay. 

Mr.  J.  Lornie,  Tlie  Gardens,  South  Park,  Rothesay,  N.B., 
sent  us  the  photograph  which  we  reproduce  on  this  page, 
together  with  a  four-flowered  spike  of  Cypripedium  x 
Rothschiidianum,  but  the  latter,  unfortunately,  is  too  dark  to 
print  from.  It  shows  a  very  healthy  fine  plant,  however,  with 
exceptionally  handsome  flowers.  INIr.  Lornie  informs  us  that  he 
has  grown  both  the  Dendrobium  and  the  Cypripediums  “  from 
tiny  scraps,”  which  speaks  well  for  both  the  air  of  Rothesay  and 
the  gardener’s  skill. 


Cultupal  Notes. 

There  will  be  many  species  that  require  repotting  during  this 
month  and  next,  as  so  many  plants  push  new  roots  freely  at 
this  time  of  year,  while  the  fact  of  the  best  of  the  growing 
season  being  in  front  of  them  has  also  to  be  considered.  The 
Promenseas  are  pretty  little  plants,  that  like  a  sweet,  open 
compost,  and  in  consequence  must  be  top-dressed  or  repotted 
every  season.  They  are  basket  Orchids,  thriving  well  in  the 
cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house  or  with  the  Chimsera  section  of 
Masdevallias.  If  a  little  really  good  loam  of  a  fibry,  silky 
nature  is  at  hand,  it  may  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
four  of  the  ordinary  compost,  but  only  the  best  must  be  used. 

Loam  is  an  excellent  addition,  too,  to  the  compost  for  the 
sweetly  scented  and  beautiful  Maxillaria  grandiflora,  an  Orchid 
sadly  neglected  by  the  present  day  grower,  but  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  cool  house,  easily  grown  kinds.  Later  plants  of 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  L.  lanipes,  L.  Barrintonia?,  Maxillaria  San- 
deriana,  and  others  of  this  section  should  be  on  the  bench  at 
the  same  time  as  those  above,  as  all  need  much  the  same  mix¬ 
ture.  None  of  them  should  be  raised  much  above  the  rims  of 
the  pots,  and  as  all  need  very  free  supplies  of  moisture,  the 
drainage  should  be  free  and  open. 

Although  in  many  cases  the  flowers  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora 
would  last  considerably  longer,  it  is  not  advisable  to  allow  them 
to.  They  will  last  almost  as  long  when  cut  and  placed  in  water, 
and  this  will  free  the  plants  for  attention  to  the  compost.  These 
should  not  be  disturbed  oftener  than  absolutely  necessary,  as  the 
roots  are  not  vigorous  or  very  freely  produced.  As  a  rule,  once 
in  four  years  is  often  enough  to  shake  them  out,  a  ’little 
re-arrangement  of  the  growths  and  careful  top-dressing  sufficing 
in  the  intervening  years.  ^ 

One  point  in  top-dressing  is  often  overlooked;  that  is  the 
supply  of  pieces  of  crocks  with  the  new  compost  in  place  of  those 
removed  with  the  old.  Unless  these  are  provided,  each  year 
adds  to  the  thickne.ss  of  compressible  water-holding  material  and 
the  plants  do  not  dry  rapidly  at  the  roots  as  they  should  d’o.  I 
saw  a  nice  batch  of  Oncidium  ampliatum  during  the  week  im¬ 
ported  plants  that  had  not  since  their  advent  to  the  Orchid 
house  had  any  compost  until  a  week  or  two  back,  and  the  fine 
gionth  they  are  making  proves  how  little  compost  is  reallv 
necessary  for  this  fine  plant.  Many  specimens  are,  I  am  sure 
first  weakened  by  being  allowed  to  flower  before  becoming  estab- 
^-^11*^11^  R  ^  smothered  in  unnecessary  compost. 


Diacpium  bieopnutuni. 

The  “  Orchid  Review  ”  for  April  figures  this  beautiful  plai 
and  furnishes  the  following  notes:  “The  annexed  illustktii 
represents  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Dracrium  bicornutum  whi 
Hoiyered  at  Kew  some  time  ago,  and  was  photographed  by  M 
Gnessen,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  orchid  houses  It 
certainly  a  well-grown  example,  producing  a  dozen  spikes 
Hower.  llie  plant  has  sometimes  the  character  of  being  diffici 
to  keep,  but  this  chiefly  arises  from  growing  it  under  imsuital 
conditions.  The  habitat  of  the  species  indicates  a  high  tei 
perature  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  under  these  conditio 
It  IS  very  successfully  grown  at  I;^ew.  Teak  baskets  seem  to 
most  convenient  receptacles,  and  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat  a 
sphagnum  moss  forms  a  suitable  compost.  The  climatal  coni 
tioii.s,  however,  seem  the  most  important,  and  warm  house  trei 
ment  is  essential  to  success.  The  species  has  been  known  f 
about  Severn ty  years,  having  been  oriainally  described  a 
figured  in  1834,  under  the  name  of  Lpidendrum  bicornutr 
{Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3332),  from  a  plant  which  flowered  in  t 
collection  of  Lari  Fitzwilliam,  at  Wentworth,  in  April  of  th 
year.  It  had  been  introduced  liy  Messrs.  Shepherd,  of  Liv( 
pool,  from  Trinidad,  a  locality  from  whence  it  has  since  be 
trequently  imported,  and  where  it  is  said  to  grow  on  rocks 


small  islets  so  close  to  the  sea  that  they  must  often  be  bathed 
with  salt  spray.  Afterwards  it  was  found  by  Sir  Roliert  Schom- 
burgk,  in  Demerara,  growing  on  the  trunks  of  trees  by  the  River 
Berbice.  It  has  also  been  found  on  the  Esseqiiebo  and  Corentyne 
Rivers,  as  well  as  on  the  Ivwaimatta  Savannah,  in  Guiana,  and 
on  the  Island  of  Tobago.  It  is  one  of  a  few  species  having  hollow 
pseudo-bulbs,  which  are  tenanted  liy  small  ants,  which  find 
ingress  through  a  small  cleft  at  the  base,  that  invariably  occurs 
in  the  new  growths.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  species  when  well 
grown.” 

Vanda  Amesiana. 

When  in  flower  the  general  aspect  of  this  species  may  be 
likened  to  a  Phalsenopsis,  and  it  blossoms  at  various  seasons. 
The  plant  itself  is  dwarf,  with  stiff,  fleshy,  dark  green  leaves 
1ft  long.  The  fragrant  flowers  are  in  erect  racemes  of  20  to  50 ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  flushed  with  rose,  and  the  lij) 
is  rich  magenta-rose,  except  on  the  margin,  which  is  paler,  and 
their  size  is  l^in  to  2in  in  diameter.  It  tnrives  under  similar 
treatment  to  V.  crerulea. 


Orchids  in  the  Sale  Rooms. 

Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  sold  950  lots  of  orchids  at  their 
Central  Auction  Rooms,  07  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  on  Friday 
last.  Some  of  the  prices  realised  were  as  follows;  For  a  beauti¬ 
fully  spotted  Odontoglo.ssum  crispum,  55gns ;  O.c.  punctatum, 
14gns ;  Cypripedium  x  J.  H.  Veitch  (Curtisi  x  Stonei  platy- 
clinum),  a  strong  plant,  40gns ;  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  £2  7s.  6d. 


Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum. 


C.  Thompsoni  inversum,  £3  15s.  ;  C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall 
variety,  with  two  growths,  4gns ;  C.  insigne  Sanderm,  two 
growths,  £4.  For  twenty  small,  unflowered  Odontoglossuin 
crispums  only  11s.  were  obtained,  and  this  was  the  highest  bid 
out  of  a  number  of  lots  of  equal  number.  Plants  of  Calanthe 
Regnieri,  with  one  strong  bulb  and  one  to  two  breaks,  fetched 
4s.  ;  Phalsenopsis  Reimstadiana,  e.stablished  plants  in  bin  pots, 
brought  6s.  each;  Lmlia  cinnabarina,  in  flower,  7s.;  and 
Oncidium  concolor,  with  two  to  three  spikes,  5s. 

Sale  of  Orchids  at  Manchester. 

Lovers  of  orchids  were  much  interested  in  the  sale  by  auction 
of  the  Warrenhurst  collection  by  Mr.  John  Cowan  of  Liverpool, 
in  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  on  April  6,  when,  amongst  others,  the 
following  prices  were  realised  : — Cypripedium  insigne,  Harefield 
Hall  variety,  15gns ;  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum, 
29gns ;  Cypripedium  callosum  Sanderm,  14gns ;  Odontoglossuin 
crispum,  fine  variety  in  flower,  20gns  ;  Odontoglossuin  crispum 
guttatum  xanthoglossum,  18gns  ;  Odontoglossuin  Adriana?,  9gns  ; 
Cattleya  Mantini  inversa,  15gns  ;  and  a  grand  specimen  of  Coelo- 
gyne  pandurata,  which  produces  green  and  black  flowers, 
realised  20gns.  The  general  prices  were  goofl,  and  showed  that 
the  interest  in  these  lovely  plants  is  without  doubt  increasing. 
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Work  among  the  Roses. 


Much  gardening?  has  l)een  done  during  the  past  weeks,  for 
the  dry,  hracinj^  air  by  day  and  crisp  nij^ht  frosts  have  (tone 
inucli  to  dry  tlie  soil  and  render  tillage  operations  pleasant  and 
enjoyable.  If  such  favourable  climatic  conditions  continue — 
and  everyone  must  fervently  hope  they  will — work  which  has 
throughout  the  winter  fallen  in  arrear  will  soon  be. brought  up 
to  time. 

Among  other  matters,  Hoses  will  just  now  be  claiming  a 
large  share  of  attention.  The  growth  on  the  .shoots  is  not  so 
forward  as  it  was  at  this  date  last  year  (March  21),  and  the 
next  fortnight  should  be  a  suitable  time  to  prune  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  and  other  hardy  kinds.  I  doubt  not  that  many  plants 
in  sheltered  positions  or  warm  districts  were  pruned  some  time 
ago,  and  Avhere  very  early  Roses  are  specially  desired  it  is  per¬ 
haps  worth  taking  some  I'isks  to  secure  them;  but  the 
treacherous  weather  of  last  year  should  have  taught  us  that  it 
is  better  to  bo  a  little  late  rather  tlian  too  early  in  pruning 
standards  and  bushes  in  open  ejuarters.  The  early  pruneis 
suffered  badly  last  year;  the  late  pinners  as  a  rule  .secured  good 
results. 

Mdien  dealing  with  standards  and  bushes,  hard  pruning 
should  as  a  rule  be  practised,  but  there  are  exceptions  whicli 
have  to  be  considered  ;  for,  instance,  those  two  fine  varieties.  La 
France  and  Baroness  Rothschild,  each  produced  plenty  of 
vigorous  young  wood,  and  with  but  little  pruning  beyond  cutting 
away  old  shoots  and  slightly  shortening  young  ones,  grand 
flowers  may  be  obtained  if  disbudding  is  practised  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  equally  good  flowers  may  be  obtained  by  hard  pruning 
these  two  varieties  if  they  are  loot-pruned  or  lifted  entirely  and 
replanted  whenever  they  show  a  tendency  to  grow  too  strongly. 
When  bushes  are  grown  in  beds  it  is  generally  desirable  to  keep 
them  dwarf,  and  they  mu.st  then  necessarily  be  cut  hard  back 
unless  the  shoots  are  2iegged.  ^ 

A  plan  that  I  find  answers  admirably  is  to  cut  weak-growing 
varieties  to  within  two  buds  of  their  base,  moderate  growers  to 
three,  and  very  strong  ones  to  four  or  six.  After  shoots  have 
been  cut  hard  back  for  a  few  years,  some  of  them  Avill  inevitably 
show  signs  of  weakne.ss,  and,  if  retained,  will  only  seiid  out  weak 
growths.  Such  should  be  cut  awa.y  entirely,  and  there  are 
usually  strong  shoots  springing  up  fiom  other  parts  of  the  bush 
to  take  their  place.  The.se  only  need  shortening  sufficientl.y  to 
bring  them  to  about  the  same  height  as  the  older  shoots,  for  if 
they  are  cut  back  ver.y  hard,  they  AAill  generally  send  out  extra 
strong  growths  at  the  expen.se  of  the  other  jiarts  of  the  buslu 

Standards  shoidd  be  pi'uned  on  similar  lines,  Avith  the  excejw 
tion  that  a  constant  outlook  should  ))e  kept  foi'  shoots  springing 
from  neai’  the  base  of  the  main  branches,  and  Avhei’e  they  do 
occur  their  extension  should  be  encouraged  by  ]-emoving  some 
of  the  older  avoocI  to  make  room  for  them.  In  this  Avay  the 
main  branches  are  kept  from  becomiiAg  bare  at  the  base,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  head  are  also  confined  Avithin  dne  bounds. 

Strong  groAving  climbing  Roses  of  the  Crimson  Rambler  tyjAc 
should  have  the  old  Avood  cut  entirely  aAvay  each  year,  and  the 
young  AA’ood  trained  in  from  bin  to  9in  apart.  Under  this  s.ystem 
the  panicles  of  floAvers  ijroduced  are  often  15in  in  length,  and  it 
uncommon  occurrence  to  get  strong  shoots  from  12ft  to 
loft  in  length  in  one  season.  Plants  so  treated,  Avhen  in  floAver, 
present  a  bold  and  much  more  shoAvy  appearance  than  those  in 
AA'lnch  a  great  deal  of  old  Avood  is  left,  AA’hich  gives  a  croAvded 
appeara,nce.  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  iMadame  Berard  also  succeed 
splendidly  under  a  similar  system  of  iiruning. 

Other  type.s  of  climbei  s,  Avhich  are  not  quite  so  vigorous,  give 
good  results  if  the  main  blanches  are  “  spurred  ”  for  tAvo  or 
tliiee  feet,  then  cut  away  entirely  to  make  room  for  strong 
.young  .sboots,  yvliich,  in  the  case  of  plants  liberall.y  treated,  Avill 
le  fieely  produced.  The  gi'eat  thing  to  avoid  is  having  the 
space  entirely  covered  Avith  old  aaoocI,  and  no  young  material 
coming  on  to  take  its  place,  for  under  such  circumstances  the 
ultimate  reside  is  stunted  and  unsatisfactory  groAAth. 

third  Aveek  in  Apiil  is  early  enough  to  iirune 
<1aa  art  Teas,  climbers  on  AA'alls  a  Aveek  or  tAvo  earlier.  ^Vhen 
dealing  "  ith  the  dAvarfs,  first  cut  aAva.y  all  weak  shoots  entirelv, 
as  they  Avill  never  give  good  floAvers,  then  shorten  the  shoots 
letained  to  from  tAvo  to  six  buds  of  their  base.  Some  cultivators 
leimmmend  Teas  to  be  much  more  lightly  xiruned  than  H.P.’s, 
iut  I  have  always  found  that  if  gooil  floAvers  are  required  haid 
piuning  should  be  resorted  to.  Those  aaIio  Avant  to  establish 
laige  bushes  quickly  must  necessarily  Rai'e  more  Avood  after  the 


first  year  of  severe  shortening ;  jilenty  of  floAvers  of  moderate  size 
are  then  generally  produced. 

IMoss  Roses  differ  a  great  deal  in  regard  to  their  vigour  of 
groAvth.  Those  Avhich  groAv  Ai  eakly  should  be  hard  pruned  ;  the 
strong  growing  ones  onl.v  need  to  have  the  shoots  thinned  and 
slightly  shortened,  they  AA'ill  then  yield  hosts  of  fine  shaiiely 
buds,  AA'hich  are  far  more  attractive  in  ajipearance  Avhen  of 
moderate  size  than  Aiheii  forced  by  hard  pruning  into  excep¬ 
tional  A’igour. 

After  Roses  of  various  types  have  been  pruned  and  the  beds 
cleaned,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  dress  the  surface  of  the  soil 
AA’ith  some  chemical  manure.  I  find  the  folIoAA'ing  mixture 
excellent  for  the  purpose:  Equal  jiarts  suiAerphosiihate  and 
kainit,  applied  at  the  rate  of  6oz  per  square  yard,  and  hoed  or 
lightly  forked  in.  Such  a  dre.ssing  secures  the  production  of 
short-jointed,  firm  Avood  instead  of  .stiong  sappy  groAA’th,  Avhich 
has  been  too  common  during  the  last  tAVO  years,  Avhen  dung  only 
has  been  used. — H.  D. 


Tropical  Plants. 

{Continued  from  page  181.) 

Composts. — The  soil  in  Avhich,  Avith  bnt  feAv  exceptions, 
tropical  (or  .stoAm)  iilants  delight  is  an  equal  mixture  of  loam  and 
peat.  Both  of  these  constituents  should  be  of  a  fibry,  tenacious 
cliaracter,  for  a  Hims.v,  crumbling  comjDound  Avill  in  most  ca.ses 
scon  resolve  itself  into  a  sour  pasty  ma.ss,  inimical  to  healthy 
loot  action.  Chopping  the  sods  of  both  peat  and  loam  a  few 
times  across  Avith  a  hatchet  facilitates  the  breaking  up  by  hand 
into  lumjAS  the  size  of  an  egg,  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the 
pots  about  to  be  used,  and  all  dusty  material  should  be  dis¬ 
carded.  This  soil  should  be  in  that  happy  condition  of  neither 
Avet  nor  dry,  and  then  forms  the  backbone  of  our  potting 
material.  A  lOin  potful  of  small  charcoal  and  a  Gin  potful  of 
Clay’s  feMliser,  AAith  a  liberal  addition  of  coarse  sand  (Ave  use 
sea  sand  for  preference,  containing  a  large  percentage  of  small 
shell.v  matter)  to  the  barroAA’load,  is  an  ideal  compost  for  ihe 
bulk  of  the  plants  under  notice.  P’or  Caladiums,  Alocasias, 
Anthuriums,  and  NejAenthes,  some  AA'ell-picked  sphagnum  lightly 
choiiped  may  be  added  Avith  distinct  advantage. 

Potting.  —  As  Avith  the  soil,  so  Avith  the  jalants.  Re.specting 
moisture,  they  should  be  neither  Avet  nor  dry,  but  in  that  com¬ 
fortable  condition  that  Avill  not  necessitate  Avater  for  a  couple  of 
days  after  iiotting.  There  is  a  time  for  potting  a  ijarticular 
plant,  AA  Inch  is  the  time,  and  that  may  be  noAv  or  a  month  hence. 
Over]iotting  is  an  evil  to  be  avoided,  even  Avhere  large  specimens 
are  required.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  hoAv  some 
gardeners  contrive  to  rear  fine  health.y  specimens,  particularly 
Palms,  in  small  pots — ijots  .so  small  as  to  aiipear  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  size  of  the  There  is  ahvays  the  temptation 

be.setting  the  young  jilantsman  to  pot  on  and  pot  on  Avhenever 
the  roots  have  touched  their  boundary,  and  the.y  .seem  to  dread 
their  pets  getting  iiotliound.  This  condition  (Avhen  the  roots 
feel  the  pot),  hoAvcA^er,  appears  to  be  distinctly  advantageous 
to  the  Avelllieing  of  many  plants;  there  is  a  something — I  do  net 
knoAA-  AA'hat — but  ^lossibly  a  certain  amount  of  root  aeration  which 
the.v  enjoy  in  contact  AAu'th  the  jDot.  We  may,  hoAA’ever,  sum¬ 
marily  disjjo.se  of  this  pha.se  of  the  question  in  saying  that,  as  a 
rule,  more  plants  are  overpotted  than  undeiqiotted.  Firm  pot¬ 
ting  is  strongly  advised,  and  the. potting  sticks,  of  Avhich  there' 
should  ahvays  be  different  sizes  at  hand  on  the  potting  bench, 
should  be  consistent l.y  used. 

Doctoring.-  In  dealing  Avith  plants  Avhich  from  any  cause  are 
unhealthy,  and  there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  retaining  them, 
although  in  some  ca.ses  throAving  them  out  is  better  than  doc¬ 
toring,  drastic  measures  are  ofte-n  the  best — in  fact,  killing  or 
curing  gives  the  quicke.st  .satisfaction.  AVe  do  not  like  to  keeii 
even  one  sick  or  shabby  plant  in  onr  stoA^e  collection,  and  ,ake 
prompt  measures  to  avoid  it.  "With  specimen  Crotons,  for 
in.stance,  Avhich  are  bared  by  the  loss  of  bottom  leaves,  a  hard 
cutting  back  is  the  best  i-emedy,  all  but  Avithholding  Avater  until 
the  ueAv  buds,  Avhich  are  quickly  formed,  are  starting  into 
active  groAvth.  The  jilants  should  then  be  .shaken  out,  in  bad 
cases  Avashing  the  roots  free  df  all  old  .soil  and  trimming  bacit 
the  “  thongs,”  and  after  a  feAv  hours’  rest  to  dry  them,  pot  into 
a  size  ju.st  able  to  take  the  roots,  and  if  practicable,  give  a  fresh 
and  laiiid  start  into  neAv  life  by  plunging  in  the  hotbed.  After 
a  fcAv  Aveeks  of  this  hospital  treatment  iilants  thus  treated  Avill 
be  convalescent,  ready  foi'  potting  on  and  placing  in  their  per¬ 
manent  quarters. 

M  ATKRiNG.  —  Old  heads  find  a  cei’tain  amount  of  difficulty  in 
training  young  hands  to  the  right  use  of  the  Avaterpot.  In 
broaching  this  matter,  hoAv  vividly  the  sins  of  one’s  youth  crop 
up!  Sins  Avbich,  in  spite  of  juvenile  enthusiasm,  Avere  pm’- 
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petuated  under  easy  masters,  until  the  climax  came  with  one 
who  would  tolerate  no  laxity  in  this  respect.  As  but  ye.sterday 
■comes  back  the  picture  of  a  careless  hand  and  a  shai  p  eye,  \yith 
the  stern  query,  “  Was  that  plant  dry!-'  ”  “  Not  very  dry,  sir.  ’ 

“  Well,  if  a  plant  is  dry,  water  it,  and  water  it  properly.  If 
not,  don’t.  And,  mind,  no  slip-slopping  for  me!  ”  That  was  a 
sharp  rebuke  from  a  stern  master  but  expert  plantsman,  and  the 
tone  in  which  it  was  given  left  no  doubt  of  its  being  administered 
for  once  and  for  all. 

To  repeat  that  lesson  learned  in  early  life  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  one  need  but  add  that  the  young  fellow  in  charge  of 
a  house  of  plants  knows  intuitively,  if  he  brings  inspiration  into 
lits  work,  the  plants  which  require  water  daily,  twice  daily,  or 
twice  a  week,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  that  intuitive  know¬ 
ledge  and  its  constant  application  to  all  phases  of  plant  culture 
lays  the  dividing  line  between  excellence  and  mediocrity. 
Where  any  doubt  exists  as  to  dryness,  ring  the  pot  as  per  usual, 
and  if  the  shadow  of  that  doubt  remains,  lift  the  plant  and  test 
it  by  weight;  but,  as  remarked,  there  is  an  intuitive  knowledge 
incomparably  beyond  all  orthodox  rules  which  marks  the  master 
hand  of  a  plantsman,  who  lives  in  communion,  as  it  were,  with 
these  subjects  of  silent  life. 

Firing. — “Ah!  That’s  where  the  expense  comes  in.’’  This 
the  remark  recently  made  by  a  gentleman  interested  in  our 
subject.  It  is  so,  and  no  amount  of  logical  enthusiasm  can 
lessen  the  debit  side  of  annual  expenses.  All  the  snore  reason, 
then,  that  the  plant  grower  should  make  every  endeavour  to 
show  a  good  balance  to  credit  in  his  plant  stock.  The  question 
of  boilers  or  of  fuel  need  not  be  gone  into  here,  but  a  few  nice 
points  connected  with  stoking  cannot  be  ignored.  It  does  not 
matter  how  much  fuel  is  buined,  or  what  the  cost  of  it  is,  if  the 
stoker  can  conscientiously  say  that  not  one  pound  of  it  has 
been  wasted — needlessly  consumed.  This,  however,  cannot  be 
if  a  quick,  clear  draught  does  not  obtain,  for  without  that,  waste 
all  round  of  fuel,  and  time,  and  temper  is  sure  to  exist  ;  but 
given  a  vitality  of  draught,  scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  all  flues  thoroughly  and  periodically  cleaned,  for  every 
ounce  of  soot  about  the  boiler  is  a  robber. 

No  matter  which  boiler  is  used  or  what  fuel  is  employed,  bad 
construction,  giving  defective  draught,  is  an  evil  of  the  firit 
magnitude,  and  should  be  promptly  remedied.  When  the  mere 
act  of  pulling  out  the  damper  and  opening  the  ashpit  dooi 
causes  a  cheerful  singing  to  ascend  from  below,  one  may  know 
there  is  happiness  in  that  boiler  to  all  concerned,  with  ci.mloi^, 
cleanliness,  and  economy;  but  when  the  “  kid,’’  black  as  Erebus, 
gallops  about  with  the  stoking  irons  in  that  state  of  torment 
suggestive  of  an  early  purgatory,  he  is  to  be  pitied  aiid  I'espou- 
sible  heads  blamed. 

Temperatures. — We  find  no  parallel  in  Nature  to  those  hard 
and  fast  conditions  some  heads  lay  down  for  the  guidance  of 
young  hands.  At  the  same  time,  there  are,  of  course,  limits 
which  may  not  be  infringed  with  impunity.  High  winter  tern- 
lieratures  for  tropical  plants  aie  an  unnecessary  evil.  Under 
our  artificial  conditions  of  culture,  the  nearer  we  inculcate  our 
plants  to  two  seasons,  one  of  growth  and  one  of  rest,  the  better 
for  them  and  for  us.  In  dividing  the  yeai-  into  tliese  two 
seasons,  the  winter  one  of  rest  may,  roughly,  begin  with  Octo¬ 
ber  and  end  with  the  advent  of  Marcli.  This  gives  seven  months 
of  active  growth,  or  near  that,  for  some  margin  must  be  allowed 
in  the  autumn  for  consolidation  and  hardening  pi-eparatory  to 
a  good  rest.  Here  it  must  be  remarked  that  insufficient  piping 
is  not  only  as  bad  an  evil  as  defective  draught  to- a  boiler,  but 
one  that  should  have  insistence  on  its  being  rectified.  Summer 
temperatures  are  of  primary  importance,  and  the  cheaj)est  to 
obtain,  but  a  cold,  chilling  spring  may  necessitate  a  little  more 
fire  heat  than  many,  who,  in  seeking  relief  after  their  unwise 
hard  winter  firing,  care  to  employ. 

Yet  even  now  there  need  be  no  stickling  for  high  night 
temperatures  under  adverse  conditions  prevailing  outside. 
Judicious  opening  and  early  closing  of  the  tropical  house,  with  a 
starting  on  of  the  fire  at  the  latter,  will  give  a  genial,  growing 
atmosphere  of,  say,  from  SOdeg  to  90deg,  lasting  well  into  the 
night  ;  and  should  this  occasionally  fall  by  morning  as  low  as 
o-jdeg  to  bOdeg,  there  need  be  no  anxiety,  nor  witli  anticipated 
sunshine,  any  perfervid  desire  to  flare  away  fuel  iu  the  moiniug. 
for  often  hy  the  time  the  pipes  are  heated  it  is  a  positive  harm, 
necessitating  a  rush  to  the  ventilators  to  let  escape  wliat  has  been 
both  trouble  and  expense  to  put  in. 

Sun  heat  we  want  duiing  the  grow  ing  season.  Fire-  heat  is 
a  necessary  evil,  but,  with  a  deficiency  of  the  former  u  is 
necessary,  and  that  will  not  be  wisely  ignored.  In  hard  wintcu- 
weather  during  the  resting  seasoii,  the  plantsman  need  not  t)e 
troubled  if  his  night  temperature  does  not  fall  below  bOdeg,  noi 
need  he  strain  the  boiler  to  obtain  moi-e  than  a  rise  of  lOdeg  oviw 
that  by  day.  Hut  all  these  things  are  to  more  or  less  Extent 
contingent  on  outside  conditions,  which,  if  duly  recognised,  give 
practicable  woikiug  results  infinitely  preferable  to  a^ll  the  iTard 
and  fast  rules  our  old  masters  laid  dowm  when  we  fold  heads  of 
to-day)  were  boys  together.  —  A.  N.  Oldheap. 


Book  Notice. 


“Flora  and  Sylva.” 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  the  continued  success  of 
this  high-class  monthly  review,  which  completed  its  first  volume 
last  year.  That  volume  was  a  masterpiece  in  its  detailed  finish. 
Matter,  arrangement,  type,  paper,  engravings,  coloured  plates, 
and  the  white  leather  binding  combined  to  make  the  book  one  of 
the  fine.st  that  has  been  published  within  recent  years  Since 
receiving  the  bound  volume,  the  parts  for  March  and  April  have 
come  to  hand,  and  they  continue  to  uphold  the  reputation  and 
dignity  of  the  publication.  The  price  per  part  is  Is.  (monthly), 
and  the  marvel  is  that  they  are  procurable  at  this  figure. 

The  March  number  contains  articles  on  the  following:  The 
pitcher  plants,*  the  garden  beautiful ;  Tridax  gaillardioides 


Registep  of  Nurseries,  Market  Gardens,  &c. 

essi's.  Protheroe  and  Mori-is,  Horticultuial  and  General 
AuctioTU'ers,  Ac.,  07  and  08,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  have 
again  issued  their  cjuartei-ly  i-egister  of  nurseries,  market  gar¬ 
dens.  fai-ms,  florists  seed  businesses,  and  partnerships  to  be  let 
oi-  sold.  This  can  be  had  on  application. 


(with  coloured  plate),  the  tree  Savin;  the  violet  Willow;  greater 
trees  of  the  northern  fore,st ;  the  Sa.ssafras  tree;  Ro,se  Papa 
Lambert*  ;  the  Almond*,  the  Hepaticas,  Magnolia  i)arvifloi  a 
(with  coloured  plate),  the  Witch-Hazels-  landscape  and  wood¬ 
land  pictures  by  the  master  painters*  ;  riverside  colour  at 
Straffan;  the  spring  Star-flower,  and  experiments  with  intro¬ 
duced  trees. 

The  contents  for  April  are :  Waste  in  planting ;  lu'dges  and 
shelters  of  Holly;  greater  trees  of  the  northern  fore.st  :  the  big 
tree*;  spring-flowering  Crocuses  (with  coloured  plate);  the 
])itcher  plants;  the  Australian  Fuchsias*  ;  underwoods  and  game  ; 
the  Glory  of  the  Snow*;  Lj’ca.ste  IMary  Gratrix  (with  coloured 
plate) ;  the  Brooms  of  the  Cytisus  group*  ;  the  lesser  Periwinkle  : 
land,scape  and  woodland  pictures  hy  the  mastei-  ])aiuters.*  and 
trees  and  the  weather.  The  asterisks  refer  to  eugravimrs.  The 
publishing  offices  are  at  17,  Furnival  Street,  London.  L.Ch 


Vanda  Amesiana.  (See  page  313). 
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Chrysanthemum,  Mrs.  Filkins. 

Tliis  tliread-petalled  or  s^jidery  variety  of  Chrysanthemum 
like  the  “old,  old  story”  is  yet  “ever  new.”  It  furnishes  a 
fine  decorative  subject,  and  is  easily  grown.  The  flowers  are  of 
Japanese  form,  medium-sized,  with  florets  prettiiy  cut  and 
notched,  and  coloured  bright  golden  yellow.  We  believe  we  are 
correct  in  saying  that  Messrs.  Cannell  and  SonSj  of  Swanley, 
have  tlie  largest  number  of  varieties  in  this  section,  and  they 
have  at  all  events  raised  and  introduced  a  number  of  very  pretty 
kinds.  Cannell’s  Favourite,  for  instance,  is  a  true  white  Mrs. 
Filkins ;  and  there  are  others,  such  as  Golden  Thread,  Sam 
Caswell,  Silk  Twist,  Lady  Onslow,  and  King  of  Plumes. 

In  Australis. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  of  Eaijswood,  sends  us  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Thos.  Pockett,  Melbourne,  Australia,  with  permission  to  make 
the  following  extracts: — “  Not  much  Mum  news  yet,  but  we  are 
all  pretty  busy  with  the  plants  now.  Caterpillars  have  been 
very  bad,  and  there  has  been  really  too  much  rain — more  than 
has  ever  been  known  here,  so  perhaps  it  is  as  well  I  have  so 
many  to  pick  from.  I  have  nice-looking  buds  on  a  lot  of  seed- 
iings,  and  the  numbered  varieties  that  I  told  you  are 
good  doers  still  remain  so,  and  many  of  them  have  nov'  good 
buds  and  the  stout  flower  stem.  The  batch  intended  to  save 
.seed  from  is  looking  grand:  it  is  just  as  well  the  bed  is 
thoroughly  drained!  Carrie,  Goacher’s  Crimson,  Crimson  Marie 
Masse,  and  Lady  Fitzwigram  are  flowering  nicely,  but  a  few 
plants  of  each  that  I  put  in  public  gardens  on  light  sandy  soil 
are  a  failure — they  have  flowered  themselves  to  death.  Many  of 
my  plants  in  pots  are  not  looking  well,  having  too  much  rain, 
but  I  have  two  large  beds  of  all  tbe  numbered  varieties  that  can 
be  covered  with  calico,  and  they  are  looking  well.  An  odd  bud 
or  two  wid  soon  be  showing  colour. — Thos  Pockett.” 

AVe  have  also  received  a  copy  of  the  “Melbourne  Argus” 
containing  some  extracts  from  Mr.  Molyneux’s  Chrysanthemum 
Analysis,  published  in  our  columns  on  December  31  last  year. 
The  same  article  contains  particulars  of  Australian  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  growers,  particularly  of  Air.  Pockett  and  his  work, 
a  few  of  which  are  interesting  to  those  of  us  here  in  the  Mother¬ 
land. 

“Australia,”  says  the  “Argus,”  “is  the  youngest  of  the 
competitors  in  this  international  contest  of  skill  in  cross-breed¬ 
ing,  and  has  thirteen  to  her  credit,  and  of  these  Victoria  con¬ 
tributes  eleven,  chiefly  owing  to  Mr.  Thomas  Pockett,  the 
curator  of  the  Alalvern  Public  Gardens.  He  carries  the  banner 
with  nine,  one  of  which,  AV.  R.  Church,  is  the  champion  flower 
of  the  fifty  this  year,  as  it  was  also  la,st  year.  This  bloom  was 
the  only  one  in  the  group  which  received  the  unique  distinction 
of  a  vote  and  unstinted  praise  from  every  one  of  the  forty 
selectors,  and  can,  therefore,  ciaim  to  be  at  the  present  time, 
on  the  highest  authority,  the  finest  Chrysanthemum  in  culti¬ 
vation.  In  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  Australian  varieties  which 
won  a  place,  Messrs.  Brunning  and  Son,  of  St.  Kilda,  raised 
two,  and  New  South  AA'ales  the  other  two.  France  contributed 
eleven,  and  Great  Britain  and  America  the  rest.  AVhat  strikes 
the  imagination  in  this  notable  triumph  is  the  modesty  of  the 
man  who,  in  a  little  cottage  garden  at  Alalvern,  delving  away 
with  his  spade  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  the  fag  ends  of  time 
which  can  be  snatched  from  his  duties  as  curator  of  the  public 
gardens,  has  been  enabled  to  win  for  himself,  without  any 
narade,  a  position  in  the  aristocracy  of  talent  which  has  made 
Ins  name  honoured  and  respected  wherever  flow’er  lovers  assemble, 
and  that  is  practically  the  world  over.  ‘  The  Australasian,’  in  its 
pictorial  columns,  has  a  snapshot  of  Air.  Pockett  at  work 
amongst  his  floral  favourites.  He  has  4,000  new  seedlings  this 
year,  and  is  striving  hard  to  keep  up  the  renown  he  has  won. 
It  IS  no  mere  luck,  but  painstaking  care  in  skilful  hybridising, 
^ntinued  over  a  long  .series  of  years,  which  has  enabled  Air. 
Pockett  to  achieve  such  success. 

“Air.  Edwin  Alolyneux,  in  his  notes  on  the  results 
of  the  .selection,  has  this  to  say :  ‘  As  in  last  year 
AA  .  R.  Church  heads  the  list  with  a  full  number  of 
votes,  shoAving  Avhat  exhibitors  think  of  this  variety,  which  is 
a  distinct  compliment  to  out  Australian  friends.’  In  a  chat 
while  at  his  work.  Air.  Pockett  had  something  interesting  to 
say  about  his  floAvers.  There  is  no  lack  of  energy  on  the  part 
of  raisers  of  noA’elties,  he  remarked.  Each  and  all  are  striving 
to  excel,  as  we  knoAV  from  the  papers  devoted  to  horticulture. 


The  standard  has  also  risen,  .so  that  it  is  noAV  necessary  to  raise 
a  larger  number  of  seedlings  each  year ;  otherAvise  it  is  mere 
luck  to  raise  one  that  can  hope  to  excel.  Last  year  I  had 
3,000  neAV  seedlings,  and  I  discarded  them  all  but  eighty  after 
they  floAvered,  and  these  I  am  groAving  on  for  further  testing. 
I  have  4,000  neAV  seedlings  this  year.  All  but  a  few  of  these  will 
have  to  go  on  the  rubbish  heap  also.  I  have  learned  much  about 
the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  but  there 
is  a  lot  to  learn  yet.  For  instance,  theie  are  some  years  Avhen 
the  climatic  conditions  develop  depth  of  colour  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  other  years,  and  seedlijigs  from  particular  seed 
parents  that  year  Avill  have  this  marked  trait  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  other  years.  The  Australian  seedlings  (he  continued) 
have  been  a  great  success  in  America  as  Avell  as  in  England, 
judging  from  the  amount  of  praise  accorded  to  them  in  the 
American  papers  and  the  private  letters  received  from  that 
source.  I  have  my  Chrysanthemums  sent  out  by  a  leadinA: 
nurseryman  in  England,  Avho  makes  a  specialty  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  for  tAvo  successive  years  he  has  sent  the  blooms 
raised  in  England  across  the  Atlantic,  and  staged  them  at  the 
leading  shoAv  in  NeAV  A'ork,  and  he  scored  high  aAvards  on  each 
occasion,  proving  that,  in  addition  to  size,  they  have  keeping 
qualities  also.” 

- - 

Blickling  Hall,  Norlolk. 

HIS  is  one  of  the  homes  of  the  Alarquis  of  Lothian, 
situated  in  a  grandly  timbered  park  of  many  acres 
extent,  and  but  nine  miles  from  Cromer  and  tAvo  from 
the  somewhat  quaint  toAvn  of  Aylsham.  The  mansion 
is  built  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  is  several  hundred 
years  old,  and  is-  an  imposing  brick  and  stone  pile. 

The  entrance  to  it  from  the  public  highAvay  is  by  a  broad 
gravel  drive,  Avith  a  grand  stretch  of  grass,  backed  up  Avith  a 
Yew  hedge  on  each  side  of  immen.se  proportions.  Fortunately, 
the  grass  is  not  broken  up  by  beds  or  borders  of  any  kind ;  not 
so  much  as  a  shrub  or  tree  is  to  be  seen  in  this  approach.  The 
floAver  garden,  Avhich  is  the  great  attraction  here,  is  situated 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  house,  and  is  of  considerable  extent. 

The  ground  slopes  gently  up  from  the  house  to  the  park 
beyond,  and  is  backed  up  and  sheltered  on  all  sides  with 
magnificent  trees,  such  as  Oak,  Beech,  Lime,  Silver  Fir,  and 
such  like.  On  the  north  side  of  the  floAver  garden,  on  higher 
ground,  is  groAving  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  Oriental 
Plane.  The  trunk  is  at  4ft  from  the  ground  as  much  in 
diameter,  and  not  more  than  30ft  high,  but  the  remarkable 
feature  is  that  the  branches,  Avhen  they  reached  the  ground, 
have  struck  root,  forming  independent  trees,  so  to  speak,  and 
have  continued  to  do  .so  all  round,  until  the  space  covered  by 
this  tree  is  fully  3.5  yards  in  diameter — truly  a  remarkable 
and  handsome  specimen,  and  fully  as  old  as  the  mansion  itself. 
Fortunately  for  the  public,  the  gardens  are  open  one  day 
weekly,  a  privilege  largely  enjoyed. 

To  describe  the  floAver  garden  and  its  contents  accurately 
would  require  much  space.  At  a  guess,  fully  tAvo  acres  are 
occupied  Avith  beds,  intermixed  Avith  small  conifers,  especially 
clipped  English  YeAvs,  Avhich  for  perfect  management  AA’ould  be 
difficult  to  equal.  No  particular  de.sign  appears  to  be  in  view 
in  planting  the  beds  :  Avhat  is  required,  and  certainly  obtained, 
is  a  Avealth  of  blossom  and  a  blaze  of  colour,  which  is  toned 
down  by  the  magnificent  tree  surroundings.  The  beds  are  of 
all  shapes,  and  thickly  dotted  on  the  trimly-kept  and  densely 
green  grass.  Hardy  plants  occupy  much  space,  and  worthily, 
too.  Mr.  H.  G.  Oclee.,  the  capable  gardener,  makes  the  most  of 
these  subjects,  knoAving  so  aa’cII  their  value  after  thirty  years’ 
experience  in  this  garden.  Clematis  Jackmani,  occupying  the 
centre  of  a  circular  bed,  loo.sely  trained  over  a  support  4ft 
high,  was  a  veritable  mass  of  colour ;  tmderneath  this  AA'as 
growing  one  of  the  finest  dwarf  Heliotropes  that  I  have  seen. 
The  plants  filled  the  remainder  of  a  cij’cle,  and  were  but  15in 
high.  They  carried  trusses  of  bloom  9in  in  diameter,  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  so  fragrant ! 

Lobelia  cardinalis  Queen  Victoria  AA'ere  groAving  in  small 
circular  beds,  and  snch  spikes  of  flower,  fully  5ft  in  height,  and 
such  brilliancy  of  colour,  that  I  Avas  tempted  to  inquire  the 
method  of  production.  Mr.  Oclee  saves  his  own  seed  from 
approved  forms,  soavs  it  in  August,  groAvs  the  plants  steadily 
on  through  the  Avinter,  and  really  in  this  Avay  treating  them 
as  annuals.  I  knoAv  that  some  persons  have  a  difficulty  in 
keeping  these  plants  through  the  Avinter ;  here,  then,  is  a 
remedy.  Begonias  are  largely  grown.  Worthiana,  a  free- 
flowering  scarlet,  does  hei’e  remarkably  Avell.  Magnificent  are 
the  beds  of  African  IMarigolds,  especially  the  orange-coloured 
type. 

Cactus  and  pompon  Dahlias  are  largely  employed,  and  with 
fine  effect,  in  the  larger  beds.  as.sociated  so  pleasingly  with 
various  forms  of  Helianthus,  Achillea  filipendula,  Cimicifuga 
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racemosa,  A’c.  That  charming  blue  flower,  Commelina  calestis, 
is  here  effectively  employed.  The  plant  is  not  nearly  so  much 
grown  as  its  merits  deserve.  Tlte  colour  at  this  season  is  quite 
unique.  IMr.  Oclee  pi'e.serves  tlie  crowns  yearly  in  paper  hags 
after  drying  them. 

Whole  beds  of  Fuidvia  grandiflora  are  here  to  he  .seen,  and 
gorgeous  they  must  be  when  in  fidl  flower,  the  blossoms  quite 
rivalling  Pancratium  fragrans,  while  in  foliage  the  effect  is 
hold.  Clematis  flammula  is  here  a  great  favourite,  and  rightly 
so,  flowering  so  freely  as  it  does,  and  emitting  its  pleasing 
perfume  so  freely.  C.  Lady  Caroline  Neville  is  a  variety  of 
such  sterling  merit  as  here  seen  that  the  wonder  to  me  is  that 
it  is  not  more  often  seen.  Snapdragons  are  evidently  great 
favourites,  and  rightly  so,  so  good  are  the  strains  of  white  and 
yellow.  Verbena  venosa  in  a  mass  presented  a  colour  not  found 
in  many  other  plants,  and  not  nearly  often  enough  employed 
as  its  merits  deserve.  Stock  Princess  Alice  once  more  demon¬ 
strates  its  value,  if  this  were  nece.ssary.  A  large-trussed  pink 
flowering  Geranium,  Crema,  was  effectively  employed,  and  so 
was  Verona,  with  its  leaves  of  a  golden  colour  and  pink  flowers. 


Gadding  and  Gatliering. 

CIibr>an3  oT  AltPinoham. 

The  nuisery,  seed,  and  florist  business  of  ^Messrs.  Wihiam 
Clibran  and  Son,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Kngland,  since  .somo 
300  persons  are  (>mi)loyed  throughout  the  departments.  During 
the  last  two  years  the  fiiun  has  been  establishing  itself  in  new 
nurseries  at  fiale,  a  short  distance  from  .Manche.ster,  and  are 
now  well  settled.  At  this  place,  vhich  is  the  headcpiarters  of 
the  firm,  there  are  plant  houses  to  the  number  of  thirty,  divided 
into  fourteen  departments,  as  for  instance  those  devoted  to 
Ro.ses,  to  Cainations,  to  Chrysanthemums,  to  stove  plants, 
greenhouse  plants,  ferns,  forcing,  propagating,  packing,  business 
transactions,  Ac.  In  my  notes  in  the  Journdl  of  Hoiiiculfun- 
for  May  14  last  yeai'  the  main  features  of  the  new  inirsery 
were  briefly  described,  as  the  great  packing  shed,  light,  dry, 
airy,  and  covering  half  an  acre,  with  its  overhead  travelling 
crane  for  the  transposition  of  heavy  packages;  and  it  was  then 
pointed  out  that  one  special  feature  of  the  place  was  it;  small 


Chrysanthemum,  Mrs.  Filkins. 


forming  quite  a  pleasing  contrast.  Dianthuses  in  variety  were 
remarkable  for  the  size  of  their  flowers. 

Many  more  subjects  might  be  enumerated,  but  I  fear  I  have 
already  trespassed  too  far  on  space ;  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  what  a  wealth  of  flower  can  be  obtained  with  a  minimum 
of  labour  and  convenience  expended. 

In  the  grounds  huge  masses  of  Tritomas  shed  a  glow  of 
colour,  so  agreeably  do  they  contrast  with  the  scenery  around. 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  is  another  plant  effectively 
employed  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  the  crops  are  alike  for  their  high 
state  of  cultivation.  On  the  walls,  too,  there  is  really  a  good 
sprinkling  of  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  more 
than  is  common  this  .season.  A  Wanderer. 

The  “Journal”  in  Egypt. 

"Writing  under  date  of  March  27  from  the  Government 
Gardens,  Delta  Barrage,  Egypt,  Mr.  Walter  Draper  thanks  us 
for  the  Journal  of  Horticiiltui'f  of  March  10,  and  adds,  “  It  is 
tlie  best  gardenin'^  p.apcr  I  have  scon.” 


iron  railway  tracks  for  “  buggies,”  which  are  laid  along  the 
l^aths  of  every  house,  and  down  the  extensive  corridor,  and  upon 
the  paths  outside;  in  fact,  everywhere  that  buggies  with  loads 
of  plants  can  tiaverse.  In  no  other  nur.sery  have  I  seen  a 
similar  device  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  batches  of  plants. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  each  of  the  thirty  span-roofed 
hou.ses  are  180ft  in  length,  though  the  width  varies,  the 
propagating  house's  being  of  average  size,  while  the  pot  Vino 
and  Chrysanthemum  houses  are  large  and  spacious  .structures. 

Being  situated  by  the  side  of  a  main  trunk  railway,  the  firm 
have  an  admirable  service  of  trains  for  the  despatch  of  goods, 
and  the  hint  was  dropped  that  they  hope  in  the  near  future  to 
liave  a  siding  of  their  own,  .so  that  “  imports”  and  ‘'exports” 
may  he  facilitated.  Even  now  the  coke  used  for  firing  is  shot 
down  from  the  railway  embankment,  and  is  filled  into  little 
waggons,  which  are  drawn  up  a  specially-built  incline  by  means 
of  an  endle.ss  chain  worked  by  a  11  horse-jiower  gas  engine. 
This  engine  is  situated  in  a  wooden  shed,  and  the  cost  of  working 
is  only  Id.  per  hour;  and  besides  hauling  the  coke  trucks,  the 
same  engine  (made  by  Crossley  Bros.,  Ltd.,  .Manchester)  drives 
a  revolving  circular  brush  upon  which  pots  are  cleaned,  and 
also  supplies  the  power  for  breaking  crocks  in  a  sjiecially-adapted 
machine.  This  machine  is  r‘'a!ly  a  streug  madi'  tvpe  of  biscuit 
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ci  iislior,  and  the  potsherds  are  sifted  into  three  sizes  l)y  means 
ot  wire  netting— the  small  mesdied  nearest  the  ont-pnt  slot,  the 
largest  meshed  at  the  hottom,  and  the  medium-sized  in  the 
centre  ;  the  netting,  of  course,  heing  fixed  at  an  incline  from  the 
machine.  The  levolving  pot-cleaning  brush  I  thought  parti¬ 
cularly  good,  and  an  admirable  time  savei’.  There  are  other  in- 
t(U'('sting  mechanical  devices  w  Inch  one  might  notice,  hut  some 
riMiiarks  must  be  awarded  to  the  iilant  collections. 

In  the  notes  of  last  year  I  remarked  that  this  nursery  was 
like  a  botanic  gaiden  in  the  variety  of  its  subjects.  It  is, 
indeed,  mo.st  complete.  The  floral  and  decorative  side  of  the 
firm’s  iiusine.ss  is  a  very  large  one,  as  the  result  of  their  shop  in 
Market  Street,  Mancliester.  The  purely  market  gardening 
element  also  furni.shes  another  large  share  of  the  business  done; 
for  saleable  market  stuff  is  grown  liberally  for  the  Manchester 
market.  In  the  height  of  the  season  the  demolition  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley  crowns  numbers  80,000  to  40,000  weekly,  and  Callas. 
Pelargoniums,  iMargueiites,  and  Chrysanthemums  demand  much 
time  and  space. 

Vines  and  Some  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Our  notes  must,  however,  he  confined  to  a  few  prominent 
subjects  of  special  interest  to  private  gardeners.  The  Vines  we 
mentioned,  and  the  stock  of  them  are  in  a  very  promising  con¬ 
dition,  in  all  sizes,  and  of  ages  to  suit  present  or  autumn 
planters.  Vines  purely  for  pot  culture  are  somewhat  of  a 
speciality.  Carnations,  as  we  have  seen,  form  a  department  by 
thein.selves,  which  is  proof  of  their  numbers,  and  also,  ive  may 
say,  pioof  of  special  care.  The  plants  were  evidently  in  rude 
heajth  and  vigour,  hut  the  use  of  XL  All  Vapouriser  at  the 
moment  of  our  visit  precluded  a  detailed  inspection.  Such  season¬ 
able  plants  as  Cinerai  ias,  Cyclamens,  and  even  Calceolarias,  were 
seen  and  disciussed,  for  with  these  three  genera  Messrs.  Clibran 
have  a  fame,  particularly  with  Calceolai  ias ;  and  it  will  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  an  Eastei'  hatcli  in  full  flower  is  early.  The  size  of 
the  trusses,  as  well  as  of  the  individual  flowers,  and  the  remark¬ 
able  spotting  of  some,  and  the  lich  colour-tones  of  the  seifs  were 
such  as  compelled  admiration.  The  character  and  appearance 
of  the  iilants,  too,  were  good.  So  manv  as  200  varieties  of 
decorative  Pelargoniums  are  grown,  and  it  may  be  recalled  that 
we  made  a  pica  for  this  plant  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal. 
Primula  Ivewensis  is  a  plant  that  will  win  its  way,  whether  it  he 
slowly  or  swiftly  ;  and  another  yellow-flowered  greenhouse  com¬ 
panion,  of  a  very  different  natnie  however,  is  Oxalis  cernua. 
This  plant  is  perhaps  generallv  known,  hut  where  not,  it  is  one 
that  is  well  worth  a  jilace.  Some  growers  are  exceedingly  suc- 
cc'ssful  with  it  either  in  baskets  (foi’  which  it  is  admirably  suited) 
or  in  ])ots.  A  useful  cultural  article  will  he  found  in  J.  of  H., 
Aiuil  18.  1001. 

Rhododendrons  and  Hardwoods. 

'file  javanico-jasminiflorum  Rhododendrons  make  far  slower 
inogiess  into  gardens  than  one  could  desire,  or  than  their  merits 
deserve.  ^Ve  know  of  no  flowering  plants  that  remain  so  peren¬ 
nially  in  flower  as  do  the.se  beautiful  sub-tropical  Rhododendrons, 
so  diveise  and  rich  in  their  floraison.  Some  are  yellow,  some 
piidi,  others  orange,  anon  scarlet  and  crimson— all  shades  of 
colour,  and  such  as  are  nof  found  every  day.  An  intermediate 
house  they  must  have,  foi-  the  stove  is  too  warm  and  the  green¬ 
house  too  cold  for  their  accommodation,  and  po.ssibly  herein  lies 
a  reason  why  they  remain  unknown  to  so  many  lovers  of  indoor 
plants.  Pruning  they  object  to,  but  their  straggly  shoots  can 
he  tied-in,  and  a  shapely  plant  I’esults.  At  Hale  there  is  a  goodly 
stock.  The  same  applies  to  the  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  and 
their  hybrids,  of  which  some  fine  specimen  plants  were  noticed. 
Luculia  gratis, sima,  which  pioduces  trus.ses  of  mo.st  fragrant 
piidv  flowers,  together  with  the  unsnrpa.ssahle  Camellia  reti¬ 
culata  and  the  new  .lasminum  primulinnm  were  seen  in  health; 
while  in  a  large  hou.se  were  .siflendid  plants  of  Acacia  pubescens 
and  Daphne  indica.  4'he  stock  of  the  latter  is  in  oin  and  tun 
pots,  and  healthier  or  more  bushy  plants  I  have  not  seen. 

Foliage  and  Flowering  Plants. 

C'oleiis  thyi’soideus  is  lu're ;  a  dwarf,  large  flowered  very 
vliite  Calla,  named  ’Hie  Godfrey,  as  well  as  C.  Elliottiana 
attract  attention  in  their  several  jilaces.  And  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  slow  rate  of  growth  of  Dracaena  Doucetti,  with  its 
arching,  symmetrical,  leathery,  gi-een,  gold,  and  creamy  leaves, 
one  marvels  at  the  fine  stock  of  even  plants  included  in  one  of 
the  hou.ses,  and  it  is  at  once  apjiarent  that  this  is  what  it  is 
claimed  to  be — “the  largest  stock  in  the  country.”  Other 
foliage  subjects  are  seen  in  Pandanns  ntilis,  the  Vacona,  with 
reddish  leaves  :  and  Kentia  Sanderiana,  that  graceful  species  like 
a  Geonoma.  leims  are  a  host  in  themselves,  and  not  only  are 
•“xotics  somewhat  largely  giown,  Imt  Bi  itish  species  also  have  a 
lilace,  and  no  less  important  ari'  the  Selagiuellas — S.  Emiliana, 
8,  Martini  v'ariegata,  S.  gneca,  Ac.  The  American  novelty  in 
ferns  is  Xephrolepis  Piedsoni,  and  though  America  and  the 
■Americans  are  greatly  ‘over-rated,  no  one  is  ill-advised  who 
accepts  this  as  an  acqui'-if Ion.  It  and  the  Lawson  CaiTiation  are 
.a  .good  pair. 


A  string  of  other  foliage  plants  may  he  mentioned  in  a  sen¬ 
tence,  and  all  are  beautiful  and  of  merit :  Ficus  Parcelli,  Panax 
A'ictorise,  Reidia  glauce.scen.s,  Clerodendron  fallax,  Phyilanthus 
nivosus,  Dracpena  Victoria,  Hoffmannia,  Ghieshreghti  varie- 
gata,  Rex  Begonias  (a  specially  fine  collection),  Sanschezia 
nobilis  (with  prominent  yellow  veins),  and  Maranta  Alassan- 
geana.  Some  of  these  are  old  ;  some  much  more  recent  :  hut  all 
are  highly  desirable. 

Medinilia  Curtisi  with  its  white  flowers,  purple  stamens,  and 
coral-red  flowei-  .stems  is  chaste  and  very  interesting ;  Pavonia 
intermedia,  which  bears  crimson  heads  of  bloom  all  through  the 
winter,  also  deserves  a  place  in  any  selection  ;  and  Jasminum 
ligustrifolium  has  charming  white  blos.soms.  Ardisias  are  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  when  well-berried  they  meet  a  demand  in  the 
market.  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  variegata,  Kalanchoe  flammea, 
Frceocharis  x  Clibrani  (with  flowers  intermediate  between 
Encharis  and  Urceolina)  are  now  invaluable,  the  latter  heing  a 
good  grower  and  flowers  freely.  Anthuriuni  Andreanum 
Fletcheriannm,  with  huge  criimson  spathes,  is  the  finest  variety 
yet  produced. 

Tliese  few  notes  mu.st  now,  however,  be  concluded,  though  one 
feels  how  little  can  be  done  to  de.scribe  a  gieat  establishment 
such  as  this  in  two  short  columns  of  print. 

Amaryllis  at  Chelsea. 

Once  again  the  collection  of  Amaryllis  (Hippeastrmns)  grown 
by  i\le,ssr.s.  J.  A‘eitch  and  Sons  at  their  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  is  in  flower,  and  a  bright  display  is  exhibited.  The 
house  in  which  the  plants  are  shown  this  year  is  one  of  the  new 
smaller  span-roofed  structures,  without  a' central  bed,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  same  imposing  effect  secured  in  the  old  house  is 
not  to  he  expected.  The  novelties  this  year  according  to  those 
.seen  at  our  visit  this  week,  are  not  superior  to  what  we  have 
seen  in  former  years,  but  there  are  ahnudance  of  shapely  flowers 
having  sub.stance,  vigour,  and  fine  colouring.  As  heVetofore, 
the  pots  are  all  plunged  to  the  brim  in  tan  baik  in  order  to 
secure  a  cool  bottom  for  the  roots.  The  size  of  the  pots  is  5in 
and  bin  mostly,  each  with  one  stout  bulb,  and  the  nnniher  of 
scaqies  per  bulb  is  one,  and  in  a  great  many  cases,  two,  with 
thi’ee  and  four  flowers. 

Taking  the  lighter  coloured  varieties  first,  becan.se  they  ai-e 
fewer,  we  would  name  Eos,  with  pretty  carmine  veins  and  broad 
white  beams  in  the  centre  of  the  perianth  segments:  a  firm 
flower.  Titan,  a  remarkably  fine  and  distinct  bios.som,  also  witli 
white  beams  down  the  segments,  and  rosy-crini.son  netting 
toward  the  edges.  This  is  a  very  telling  and  pleasing  flower. 
Garames  was  hardly  at  its  be.st,  hut  promi.ses  well,  having  a 
good  white  ground,  and  pale  crimson  veins,  the  ha.se  of  the  tube 
green.  Sirius  also  comes  into  this  light  coloured  selection,  and 
furni.shes  a  decidedly  pleasing  flower  with  rounded  periantli 
segments  nicely  recurving  at  the  tijis,  with  wliite  ground,  deep 
ro.sy  Picotee  edge,  veined  and  streaked  with  carmine-i-ed.  The 
flowers  .seen  by  ns  had  been  expanded  for  eighteen  days,  and 
were  still  fre.sh  and  good.  Cyrus  po.sse.s.ses  a  very  good  .shape, 
and  is  distinctive.  The  larger  part  of  the  segments  are  of  a 
good  clear  white,  having  a  bi'oad  uncoloured  central  beam  and 
laterally  curved  crimson  veins  in  the  middle  of  the  petals. 
Linden  I'esembles  the  beautiful  Ajiple  Blo.s.som  of  last  year,  only 
that  it  is  less  crisped  than  that  famous  variety  :  and  la.stly 
Averunicns  has  pure  white  broad  bands  in  the  centre  of  each 
segment  and  at  the  ha.se,  the  rest  being  bright  .scarlet. 

And  then  we  come  to  varieties  of  crimson,  port,  scailet,  and 
orange  shades,  which  are  also  numerous.  The  five  best  are  iiro- 
bably  Rupert,  a  glowing  ci-im.son-.scarlet  ;  Rodney,  crimson- 
apricot,  with  a  white  beam  in  the  centre  of  the  petals;  Mesona, 
orange-scarlet  with  white  edges:  Eloides,  very  rich  dark  crimson 
and  glo.ssy  surface;  and  Phoedon,  rich  glowing  crimson-scarlet 
with  a  dash  of  orange,  and  satiny  surface,  me  centre  very  dai-k 
— one  of  the  veiy  best.  Others  of  merit  include  Eglamour, 
bright  crimson,  lOin  across,  vigorous:  Alinterne,  wim  dark, 
poi't-coloured,  glo.ssy  centre,  veins  same  colour,  the  interv^as- 
cnlar  tissue  of  a  crimson  hue  toned  with  mauve.  Brahanto  is 
a  monster  in  size,  llin  across,  good  form  and  substance,  rich 
crimson,  ivith  white  beams.  Tarbat  is  intense  crimson,  and 
almost  black  at  bast.  Khaki  is  greenish  yellow,  veined  and 
flushed  dark  crimson.  Euterpe,  of  immense  size,  has  good  suli- 
stance,  and  is  coloured  a  glowing  clai’et  crimson ;  and  lastly 
Sains,  a  hig,  showy  flower,  with  fine  strong  .segments  of  a'  bright 
.scai'let  colour. 

It  is  a  remarkahle  fact  that  even  now  batches  of  seedlings 
from  the.se  greatly  improved  forms  will  occasionallv  revert  to 
the  type  of  variety  prevalent  twentv  years  ago.  For  many  years 
the  Chelsea  firni  (as  n  ell  as  others)  jiave  striven  for  a  ])ure  v  hitc 
Amaryllis,  and  though  varieties  almo.st  white  have  been  secured 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  stable. 

The  other  show  hou.ses  at  Chelsea  contain  many  choice  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  orchid  ranges  are  bright  with  Odontoglossnnis, 
Dendrohiums,  and  other  subjects.  The  collection  of  Caladiums 
is  heing  finally  potted  for  the  Temple  Show,  and  we  think  that 
one  or  two  of  the  novelties  then  to  he  brought  to  public  notice 
will  compel  admiration.  —  Wa.vderinc;  Willie. 
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Royal  Hopticultupal  Society. 

The  iiext  Irnit  and  flowei'  sliow  of  tho  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’  will  be  held  on  Tuesday.  April  19,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Riickiuffham  Gate,  Westminster,  in  conjunction  with  which  the 
National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society  will  hold  its  annual  show. 
A  lecture  on  “  Diseases  of  the  Potato  ”  will  be  given  by  Mi’. 
Geo.  ^lassee,  V.M.H.,  at  3  o’clock. 

Ppesentation  to  Mp.  E.  Humble. 

Perhaps  this  notice  of  a  pre.sentation  which  took  place  re¬ 
cently  may  interest  your  numerous  readers  : — Mr.  E.  Humble, 
who  has  been  head  gardener  at  Tettenhnrst,  under  three  suc¬ 
cessive  owners,  for  over  ten  years,  resigned  his  charge  on 
April  2  last.  Upon  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  the  garden 
employes  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  pair  of  gold  links, 
together  Avith  an  address  and  the  signatures  of  the  subscribers, 
wishing  him  health  and  success.  Mr.  Humble  suitably  replied, 
and  hoped  they  all  would  work  successfully  rvith  his  successor. 
Hut,  alas!  .some  may  and  some  may  not,  for  the  employes  are 
being  decreased  from  .sixteen  men  to  nine!  — D.  C.,  Berks. 

Possibilities  of  the  Kent  Fpuit-cpop. 

Kentish  fruit  growers  are  vei'y  hopeful  in  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
spects  of  the  coming  season.  Since  the  abnormally  wet  period 
experienced  in  the  early  part  of  February  the  weather  has  been 
most  favourable  for  orchards  and  plantations,  and  the  opinion 
was  gejieral  among  farmei’s  attending  Maidstone  Corn  Market 
last  week  that  the  chances  of  a  good  crop  all  round  are  excel¬ 
lent.  The  cold  winds  which  prevailed  throughout  March  had 
the  effect  of  checking  the  ri.se  of  the  sap,  and  .so  keeping  back 
the  bloom,  and,  as  a  result,  the  trees  are  in  far  better  condition 
to  resi.st  late  frosts  than  was  the  ca.se  last  year,  when  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April  found  many  kinds  of  fruit  in  full  blossom.  It  is 
recognised  that  high  farming  will  be  necessary  to  bring  the  fruit 
to  maturity. 

Kew  Gandeners  and  Opganisation. 

A  meeting  of  gardeners  employed  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  was  held  on  the  11th  in.st,  sixty  being  present,  Mr.  J. 
Besant  occupying  the  chair.  After  a  lengthv  and  intere.sting 
discussion  of  the  tendencies  and  results  of  a.ssociated  effort,  the 
folIoAving  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  adopted  with 
enthusiasm:  “That  this  meeting  of  gardeners  employed  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  heartily  snppo-rts  the  action  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Committee  of  the  proposed  British  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  its  efforts  to  secure — 

“1,  The  regi.stration  of  gardeners; 

“  2,  Regulation  of  wages,  and 

“  3,  Regulation  of  woiking  hours  ; 

And  urges  all  gardeners  and  gardeners’  .societies  to  support 
the  movement  by  every  means  in  their  power.”  Donations 
towards  the  initial  expenses  amounting  to  several  pounds  were 
subsequently  collected.  —  A.  G.,  Kew. 

Fruit  Culture  in  Ireland. 

Tho  cultivation  of  fruit  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  as  a  pro¬ 
fitable  indu.stry,  in  tbe  Soutb  of  Ireland  is  at  pre.sent  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  this 
connection  practical  efforts  are  being  made  to  encourage  fruit 
growing  on  various  farms  in  tbe  County  Cork.  In  the  district 
of  Clonakilty,  a  locality  favourably  situated  for  the  purpose, 
several  plots  of  land,  comprising  fifteen  acres  in  all,  have  been 
selected  at  the  in.stance  of  the  Department  to  initiate  the  fruit 
culture  scheme,  to  te.st  the  value  of  tbe  undertaking  financially. 
For  the  planting  of  these  plots  the  Department  has  .supplied 
free  of  cost  to  the  occupiers  2-jO  Apple  trees,  oO  Pear  trees,  40 
Plum  trees,  oOO  Goo.seberry  bushes,  500  Currant  bushes,  1,000 
Raspberry  bushes,  and  3,000  Strawberry  plants.  Tho.se  have 
now  been  cai’efully  planted,  and  the  plots  so  cultivated  are  to 
continue  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  for  a  period 
-of  five  years,  during  which  time  the  owners  will  have  to  supply 
all  the  necessary  laboiii-.  Later  on  jam  factories  will  be  e.stali- 
lished  by  tbe  Department. 


United  Hoi’ticultui’a!  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  Avas  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Sti’and,  5V.C.,  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  E.  Burge  in  tlu'  chair.  Three  umv  mendiers 
were  elected.  Nine  members  Avere  reported  on  the  sick  fund, 
the  amount  paid  out  for  the  month  being  £31  Is.  Tbe  usual 
quarterly  grants  Avere  made  to  members  on  the  Benevolent  Finul. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  .society  will  be  held  at  the 
In.stitution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W.,  6n  'Wedne.sday,  the  2()ch  inst.,  at  7.30  p.m.,  Avhen 
the  folloAving  papers  Avill  be  read: — “The  Variation  of  the 
Population  of  India  compared  Avith  the  Variation  of  Rainfall  in 
the  December,  1891-1!)01,”  by  W.  L.  Dallas;  “The  Cause  of 
Autumn  Mi.sts,”  by  -J.  B.  Cohen. 

Polygonum  spectabile. 

This,  as  3'et  .scarce  and  high-priced,  is  a  neAV  outdoor  decora¬ 
tive  plant,  belonging  to  the  hardy  herbaceous  lAerennials.  It  is 
said  to  be  tlie  most  valuable  novelty  in  hardy  plants  sent  out 
for  many  years.  The  foliage  displays  a  variegation  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainboAv,  some  of  tbe  large  leaves  being  green 
AA'ith  Avbite,  red,  or  purplish  spots,  blotches  or  .stripes,  others 
half  or  entirely  puie  Avhite,  orange,  or  fiery  scarlet,  not  tAvo 
leaves  being  alike  in  colouring,  but  all  greatly  resembling  those 
of  hothouse  fancy  Caladiums.  This  Polygonum,  like  the  older 
kinds,  does  Avell  in  any  and  all  soils  or  locations,  in  a  densely 
shaded  position  as  Avell  as  in  one  exposed  to  the  hotte.st  sun. 
A  plant  of  such  great  decorative  value,  thoroughly  hardy,  and 
so  easy  of  culture,  may  Avell  be  considered  a  grand  acquisition. 

Tasmanian  Apples. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  experts  it  seems  probable  that 
the  .spring  importation  of  Apples  into  Great  Britain  from  Ta.s- 
inania  Avill  be  very  largely  increased  during  this  and  the  folloAA’- 
ing  j’ears.  For  nearly  a  ({uarter  of  a  century  this  branch  of 
trade  has  been  on  its  trial,  and,  although  many  failures  AAere 
encountered  at  first,  the  latest  methods  of  refrigerating  and 
insulating  the  fiuit  .seem  to  be  entirely  succe.ssful  in  enabling 
the  Tasmanians  to  place  their  products  before  the  British  public 
in  perfect  condition.  It  is  the  more  curious  because  the  trees  on 
Avhich  the  fruit  is  groAvn  are  mostly  of  Engli.sh  origin,  having 
been  in  the  days  of  the  old  sailing  ves.sels,  and  before  refrigerat¬ 
ing  had  been  invented,  cairied  .some  thirteen  thousand  nnies 
and  planted  in  Tasmanian  gai'dens.  Luckily,  the  bringing  of 
fruit  from  Tasmania  does  not  interfere  Avith  the  Avork  of  English 
gardeners  and  orchard-oAvners,  since  their  stock  of  Apples  has 
long  been  exhausted.  The  Tasmanian  trade  lasts  from  March 
till  about  June,  Avben  tbe  English  trade  begins  to  come  into 
competition  Avith  it.  The  American  export  of  Apples,  on  tho 
contrary,  comes  into  direct  competition  Avith  the  products  of  the 
Engli.sh  homesteads. 

Street  Trees  in  London. 

During  the  past  tAvo  or  three  years  many  of  the  principal 
streets  and  thoroughfares  of  London  have  been  planted  Avith 
trees.  Last  season  the  Avhole  length  of  Wbitehall  Avas  treated 
to  a  double  line,  and  a  number  were  planted  in  the  Strand, 
beginning  from  tbe  entiance  to  tbe  Royal  Courts  of  Justice 
along  toAvards  Wellingtou  Street.  What  Avas  then  begun  has  uoav 
been  finished  since  the  Avidening  of  the  Strand  Avas  accomplished. 
AldAvych,  so  far  as  it  is  completed,  has  also  its  complement  of 
Plane  and  Acacia  trees.  The  trees  are  large,  and  good  fibrous 
loam  Avith  some  rotted  manure  has  lieen  givmi  at  the  planting. 
The  trees  are  Avell  staked,  and  ought  to  succeed,  though  if  a 
feAV  failed  then'  Avould  lie  a  very  good  reason  in  the  fact  that 
their  roots  Avere  badly  dried  through  exposure  before  the 
planting.  AVhile  AA  i  iting  of  these,  it  is  of  interest  to  note' that 
the  finest  avenue  and  carriage  Avay  in  London  has  just  been 
completed  betAveen  Buckingham  Palace  and  Spring  Gardens 
(near  Trafalgar  Sipiare).  This  is  a  feature  of  the  Queen 
Victoria  Memorial  scheme.  The  avenue  is  as  broad  or  broader 
than  the  roadway  by  the  Thames  Emliankment,  with  handsome 
leafy  pedestrian  paths  at  either  side.  An  expansive  vista 
betAveen  Piccadilly  and  tlu'  front  of  Buckingham  Palace  tbrougb 
the  Green  Park  lias  just  bei'U  anaug'.'d.  '14)  accomplish  this  it 
has  been  necessary  to  remove  a  larg;»'  number  of  small  trees,  and 
to  ijlant-up  the  sidt's  of  tbe  vista  AAitb  others.  The  HaAvthoriis 
I'n  Green  Park  are  agam  beautiful  in  tbe  iicaa-  year’s  foliage. 
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Ppunins  Tea  Roses. 

April  is  quite  soon  enough  to  prune  Tea  Roses  in  beds  and 
borders.  If,  from  early  pinning. growth  becomes  advanced,  and 
severe  frosts  occur,  they  will  be  crippled  as  far  as  those  growths 
are  concerned,  and  othei'  growths  must  be  made  for  satisfactory 
blooms  to  be  produced.  Plants  on  walls  and  in  sheltered  posi¬ 
tions,  if  early  pimned,  may  escape  spring  frosts,  but  upon  the 
whole  the  later  pruning  is  the  be.st.  Weak,  dead,  and  injured 
wood  may  he  cut  out  from  wall  specimens,'  and  the  long  gi-owths, 
slightly  .shortened,  fastened  in.  Dwarf  plants,  having  well 
ripened  wood,  prune  back  to  dormant  buds  on  firm  wood.  For 
exhibition  blooms  closer  pruning  is  adopted.  — D. 

Aubi’ietia,  Dp.  Mules. 

A  Royal-purple  Aubrietia  was  the  be.st  item  of  Aubrietia  his¬ 
tory  in  the  fast  decade.  Perhaps  one  day  one  of  Myosotis-blue 
will  be  added  to  the  already  fine  group  of  colours.  The  Aubrietia 
has  proved  to  be  versatile  in  colourin.g,  and  to-day  leaves  its  old 
rivals,  the  Aly.ssuni  and  Arabis,  behind  for  most  purpose, 
although  the  latter  cannot  yet  be  di.spensed  with,  as  no  yellow, 
and  hardly  a  good  white,  Aubrietia  yet  exists.  Fine  varieties 
for  association  with  the  fine  purpled  Dr.  Mules  are  Fire  King, 
magenta  crimson,  and  Moerheimi,  large  pink.  The  reds  are 
still  well  repre.sented  by  liiechtlini,  whilst  the  paler  shades  of 
purple  occur  in  different  intensities  in  the  numerous  other  kinds. 
Aubrietias  are  now  throwing  up  numerous  shoots,  which  make 
capital  cuttings. — D.  S.  Fish. 

Vipg-inian  Gala  Flower. 

A  grouii  of  this  fine  North  Americaft  composite  was  in  good 
<;ondition  at  Comely  Bank  Nursery  during  last  summer.  It  is  a 
iittle  known  plant,  requiring  to  be  freely  mos.sed  in  a  sunny 
place  to  get  good  effects.  Lots  of  plants  po.ssessing  yellow 
flowers  are  termed  golden.  The  Chrysogonum  virginianum  has, 
however,  a  better  claim  to  the  title,  for  the  starry  flowers  which 
giv^e  the  wholesome  Dahlia  odour  when  squeezed  have  some 
orange  in  their  colouring.  A  good  point  is  its  long  flowering 
period.  From  May  to  September  the  flowers  are  freely  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  well-branched  stems,  which  reach  to  about  i2in  in 
height.  Seeds  should  be  .sown  in  spring,  in  the  following  year 
the  plants  will  flowei'.  Divide,  or  take  cuttings  in  April.  During 
winter  leave  the  plants  alone.  They  do  best  when  allowed  to 
•grow  into  large  ma.sses.  Northern  America  is  a  home  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  composite  plants  that  prove,  because  of  monotony 
and  weedine.ss,  to  be  often  worthless  for  gardens.  Chrysogonum 
is  an  exception.  It  is  neat  and  bright,  with  the  additional 
virtue  of  differing  in  ai^pearance  from  everything  else. — 
D.  S.  Fish,  Edinburgh. 

Flower’S  in  the  Riviera  in  April. 

At  IMentone  it  is  easy  to  fancy  oneself  at  home,  so  freely  is 
English  spoken  in  the  hotel,  only  that  the  glorious  sunshine  pours 
down  upon  the  sea  in  front,  lights  up  the  valleys,  and  gives  a  rich 
glow  to  the  sheltering  mountains  in  the  background.  Though 
the  snow-clad  Alps  lie  so  near,  winter  deals  lightly  with  this 
favoui-ed  region,  and  the  gardens  sloping  to  the  Mediterranean 
are  eaily  ablaze  with  spring  flowers.  “Eastward,”  writes  the 
editor  of  “  Lloyd’s  News,”  who  has  spent  his  Easter  holiday 
there,  “the  famous  Lemon  orchards  are  a  comstant  .source  of 
delight,  and  all  around  are  Orange  trees  hung  with  golden  fruit. 
Camellias  flourish  in  the  open,  and  scarlet  Geraniums  give  a 
rich  colouring  to  the  scene  as  they  twine  amid  the  quaint 
branches  of  the  Prickly  Pear.  Heliotrope  ri.ses  up  in  compact 
hedges,  while  climbing  Roses  vie  with  the  purple  Hibiscus  in 
covering  tlie  sides  of  many  elegant  villas  by  the  shore,  and  in 
sheltered  nooks  along  the  mountain  terraces.  De.spite  continuous 
Imilding  and  the  introduction  of  a  good  .service  of  overhead 
electric  trams,  the  place  has  not  lost  its  air  of  quiet,  so  that 
walks  01'  drives  can  be  pieasantly  varied  according  to  the  fancv 
and  disposition  of  the  individual.  With  a  shade  temperature 
ranging  from  oodeg  to  (iOdeg  overcoats  may  be  laid  aside  till 
sunset.  Then  it  is  always  well  to  be  careful,  as  severe  colds  are 
mucli  more  easily  caught  than  got  rid  of.” 


Thunbepg-ia  Harrisi. 

As  a  profitable  plant  to  grow  for  cut  flowers  during  the 
winter  Thunborgia  Harrisi  is  recommended.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  light  blue,  with  white  centre  ;  ten  to  twelve  together 
in  the  form  of  sprays,  or  trusses  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
produced  by  the  thousands  on  a  plant  well  e.stablished,  all 
through  the  winter.  Propagation  from  cuttings  or  from  seeds 
is  not  difficult,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  is  simple.  Either 
in  pots,  or,  v  Inch  is  better,  in  the  bench  or  solid  bed,  they  will 
do  well.  Best  results,  however,  are  obtained  from  older,  firmly 
established  plants,  if  properly  taken  care  of  and  given  sufficient 
head  room  to  expand.  The  temperature  required  is  about  GOdeg 
in  winter. 

Sip  Thomas  Hanbupy’s  Gapden. 

For  lovers  of  floriculture  there  is  a  never-failing  treat  in  Sir 
Thomas  Hanbury’s  delightful  garden  near  Mentone,  which  is 
thrown  open  on  two  afternoons  in  the  week.  It  consists  of 
about  a  hundred  acres,  planted  in  terraces  with  flowers  and 
plants  gathered  from  all  over  the  world,  there  being  more  than 
5,500  species.  Report  say.s  that  Sir  Thomas  began  life  with 
the  i-esolve  to  make  a  fortune  by  the  time  he  was  forty.  Having 
succeeded,  mainly  through  trade  with  China,  he  settled  down 
just  on  the  Italian  frontier,  and  commenced  the  planting  of  his 
wonderful  garden  at  La  Mortola.  There  may  be  seen  growing 
the  Papyrus  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  curious  Bottle-brush  tree  of 
Australia,  Aloes  and  orchids  from  remote  regions,  and  novelties 
without  number.  The  unpretentious  house  has  historic  interest, 
from  the  fact  that  Machiavelli  .stayed  therein  nearly  four  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  and  Queen  Victoria  was  a  visitor  in  March,  1882.  At 
one  point  the  garden  crosses  the  ancient  Roman  road,  along 
which  it  is  recorded  that  Pope  Innocent  IV.  passed  on  May  7, 
1251 ;  Charles  V.  of  Germany  and  his  army  in  November,  1536  ; 
and  Napoleon  and  his  army  on  March  2,  1796.  In  a  small 
museum  are  gathered  remains  of  Nervina,  a  city  which  stood 
close  by  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Notes  on  Capnations. 

The  Carnation,  as  a  plant,  is  one  which  puts  the  gardener’s 
skill  as  a  plantsman  to  a  strict  test,  and  every  gardener  should 
endeavoui-  to  produce  perfect  examples.  Mr.  Dean’s  notes, 
which  follow,  do  not  bear  on  culture,  but  on  classification,  and 
are  from  a  lecture  he  delivered  at  Ipswich  last  year.  We  figure 
a  plant  of  a  flaked  Carnation.  The  Marguerite  varieties  can  be 
flowered  fi'om  seed  six  months  from  the  date  of  sowing. 

The  florists’  Carnation  for  exhibition  is  divided  into  two  main 
cla.sses,  the  bizarres  and  the  flakes.  These,  again,  form  other 
classes,  such  as  the  scarlet  bizarre,  which  stands  highest  in  the 
estimation  of  the  florist,  with  scarlet  and  maroon  or  black  mark¬ 
ings  ;  the  crimson  bizarre,  with  crimson  and  rose  markings ;  and 
the  pink  and  puiqile  bizarre  with  purple  and  pink  markings. 
The  flakes  also  fall  into  three  classes — the  purple,  which  is  the 
most  valuable;  the  scarlet,  and  the  rose  flake;  their  value 
lying  in  the  purity  of  the  white  ground  and  the  intensity  of  the 
colouring  of  the  flake.  Great  variety  has  been  noticed  in  the 
marking,  as  no  two  petals  are  exactly  alike. 

The  classes  of  the  Picotee  are — 1st,  the  four  main  divisions ; 
the  red-edged,  puiqile-edged,  rose-edged,  and  scarlet-edged,  and 
their  classes,  as  light,  medium,  and  heavy  edges. 

The  seifs  were  next  passed  in  review,  with  their  many  bril¬ 
liant  colours;  also  the  yellow-grounds,  additional  interest 
gathering  about  this  section  from  the  passing  round  of  Thomas 
Hogg’s  “  Ti-eatise  on  the  Carnation,”  published  more  than 
eighty  years  ago,  containing  an  illustration  of  a  yellow  Picotee, 
which  it  is  said  Hogg  introduced  to  this  country.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  yellow-ground  type  was  sketched,  and  the  selection 
from  them  of  a  race  of  true  yellow-ground  Picotees ;  the  beauty 
and  value  of  the  yellow  grounds  being  highly  extolled.  The 
Malmaison  type  tooK  its  name  from  having  been  cultivated  in 
the  garden  of  the  Empress  Josephine  at  Malmaison.  Mr. 
Dean  was  emphatic  in  recommending  the  Carnation  as  a 
flower  for  town  gardens,  enduring  the  effects  of  the  London 
smoke  better  than  the  Rose.  He  instanced  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  varieties  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  garden  at  Clapham  within  ten  minutes’  railway  ride 
from  Victoria  Station,  and  that  Mr.  M.  Rowan  who  lives  near, 
can  produce  exhibition  bloom  of  bizarres  and  flakes  of  the 
highest  quality.  Border  Carnations  put  out  in  the  open  give 
better  results  than  those  wintered  in  frames  and  planted  out 
in  the  .spring. 
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A  SEEDLING  FLAKED  CARNATION. 


Seeds  of  Marguerite  Carnations  sown  now  will  furnish  plants  which  may  be  lifted  and  potted  while  in  flower  in  September 
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Water  In  Garden  Scenery. 

London,  in  Ins  Inilky  and  now  venerablo  “  Ency- 
clopanlia  ot  Gardening,”  lias  headed  one  section  of 
the  work,  not  very  lengthy,  thus,  ”  On  Oper.ating 
with  Water,”  which  may  .seem  of  do.nhtfnl  mean’ '■g 
for  the  can  and  the  ho.se  are  in  daily  rw].ii^ir.'.on, 
watering,  indoors  and  ont,  being  one  of  iho  mat¬ 
ters  needing  the  gardener’s  constant  attention. 

Certainly  in  some  of  the  months  of  1903  he  often 
had  to  operate  with  water  in  another  way  alto¬ 
gether,  the  object  being  to  remove  an  exce.ss  of  it 
from  beds,  paths,  and  lawns. 

Bnt  ■what  London  discourses  upon  in  tins  section 
is  the  emploj'inent  of  water  tor  scenic  or  orna¬ 
mental  effect,  which,  in  his  time,  perhaps,  was 
deemed  of  more  importance  than  it  is  at  present. 

Flowers  were  comparatively  dear  in  Geoi’gian  days, 
and  since  then  the  number  of  species  and  varieties 
has  greatly  increased,  .so  that  the  specialities  oi 
beds  and  borders  receive  notice  rather  than  its 
general  appearance,  frequently.  Water,  writes 
JiOndon,  is  ‘‘a  material  of  a  captivating  descrip¬ 
tion  ”  as  it  occurs  in  Nature,  hence  it  has  fit¬ 
tingly  a  place  in  Art,  when  a  garden  is  operated 
upon.  It  was  thought  a  great  advantage  to  have 
a  garden  with  one  side  to  a  river  or  stream,  espe¬ 
cially  if,  from  its  position,  the  plants  and  trees  were 
reflected  on  the  water.  Also,  a  stream  usually 
.served  the  purpose  of  a  wall  or  fence,  and  it  gave,"  by  dipping, 
an  unlimited  supply  of  .soft  water,  mostly  clean. 

It  was  doubtless  from  our  Dutch  friends  that  the  fashion  of 
cutting  a  short  canai  coming  out  ot  a  river  into  a  garden,  -was 
sometimes  adopted ;  usually  a  row  of  trees  was  planted  on  eacli 
side.  An  instance,  formerly  -^vell  known  to  liondoners,  Avas  to 
be  .seen  in  the  old  garden  of  Chelsea  College,  on  the  Thames 
bank.  Occasionally,  Avhen  the  garden  was  big  enough,  people 
contrived  Avhat  is  called  a  runlet,  a  little  stream  forming  a  half¬ 
circle,  floAving  out  of  the  main  stream  and  back  again,  crossed 
by  tiny  bridges.  When  thei'e  Avas  less  drainage  of  the  land 
than  there  is  now,  many  gardens  of  size  Avere  found  to  contain 
springs,  Avhich  AAOuld  either  supply  a  pond  or  form  a  little 
stream  to  run  aAvay  and  empty  itself  someAvhere  neai'.  Strolling 
amongst  the  market  gardens  Avest  of  London  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  one  often  came  upon  a  little  rill,  rising  in  the  clay  oj- 
gravel,  and  Avinding  its  Avay  to  the  liver. 

The  Avater  of  the.se  rills  Avas  apt  to  be  rather  hard,  even 
Avhen  it  reached  the  Thames  ;  but  of  course  both  gardens  and 
.streamlets  haA^e  been  SAvalloAAed  by  modern  progress.  But  the 
Thames  still  exhibits  on  its  banks  numei’ous  private  gardens 
in  Middlesex^  and  Surrey,  yet  of  the  suburban  .streams,  Ave 
believe  the  XeAv  Iliver  beautifies  most  in  its  course  from  the 
pretty  village  of  AniAA-ell  to  Islington,  though  feAv  may  be  of 
great  extent.  Several  of  the.se  gardens,  one  at  Biverhead,  for 
instance,  are  quaint,  and  in  the  olden  style  familiar  to  our 
Georgian  ancestors.  There  is  another  of  AA’hich  I  have  heard, 
but  not  seen,  rather  higher  up,  AA’hich  is  almost  illusti'ative  of 
the  seventeenth  century  mode,  its  chief  features  being 
preserved.  " 

Spring  Gardens,  Charing  Cross,  is  a  place  knoA\n  by  name 
all  over  the  Avorld,  and  it  reallv  had,  formerlv,  a  spring, 
accounting  for  the  name.  Over  in  Surrey,  at  Vauxhall,  Avas 
another  Spring  Garden-  in  fact,  there  Avere  several  of  these 
public  gardens,  having  springs,  large  or  small,  much  patronised 
dni'ing  the  Stuart  period  and  after.  We  ask,  therein  lay  tlie 
popularity  of  these  sjirings  A\ell,  a  di'auglit  of  pure  AA  ater 
AA'as  not  alAA’ays  obtainable  by  London  citizens,  and  then,  some 
of  these  springs  Avere  reputed  to  have  medicinal  virtues.  Pio- 
bably  a  fcAv  of  the  springs  of  old  London  AAere  slightly  saline, 
and  othei's  contained  traces  of  iron.  A  spring  cotild  be  made  to 
serve  various  pui  poses  in  a  garden  ;  thus,  by  banking  it  up,  a 
small  cascade  or  Avaterfall  Avas  contiiA'ed.  If  the  spi'ing  had 
good  force,  its  Avater  might  be  throAvn  up  as  a  fountain,  falling 
pond.  One  laA'ourite  deA’ice  AA’as  to  have  a  series 
of  bttle  ponds  in  a  garden,  joined  by  narroAV  chaAinels,  aa  hicb 
AAere  likely  to  be  trajis  if  a  stroller  did  not  look  out.  Alany 
jionds  in  our  modern  gardens  are  fed  by  one  or  more  small 
springs,  and  the  aa  ater  geiuM  ally  becomes  soft  enough  to  Ik' 
utilised. 

recent  AA’et  season  aa  as  that  ponds  partly 
f('d  by  rainfall  unduly  inci’eased  their  dimensions,  the  excir-s 
spreading  over  adjacent  ground.  It  is  a. notable  fact  that  the 
gi eat  rainfall  has  also  opened  up  in  irardeiis  and  fiidds  spriuos 
that  had  been  long  dry.  Henry  VIII.  is  stated  to  have  had  in 
his  garden  at  Xonesuch  a  fountain  made  to  resemble  a  pyramid, 
around  Avliich  AA’ere  ananged  a  numb('r  of  small  birds'.  AA’hich 
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squirted  Avater  from  their  bills.  Fountains  of  the  .sort  familiar 
to  us  did  no  doubt  exist  centuries  ago,  but  they  Avere  less  fre¬ 
quent  than  jets  or  columns  of  Avater.  Hoav  the.se  Avere  managed 
is  uncertain,  Avhere  the  Avater  could  not  be  brought  from  a 
height  above  the.  garden.  The  machinery,  Avhatever  it  Avas, 
must  have  been  kept  going  by  manual  labour.  Various  Avere 
the  devices  in  Avhich  Avater  served  to  startle  or  amuse  garden 
.strollers.  Stone  or  copper  figures  of  satyrs  and  nymphs  Avere 
placed  about.  From  an  aperture  in  the  statue  Avater  flowed 
into  a  cup  held  by  the  hand  of  the  statue,  and  ran  doAA  n  to  a 
receptacle  beneath.  Then  they  had  the  heads  of  lions  or 
dragons,  Avitli  Avater  issuing  from  the  open  month.  A  faA’ourite 
contrivance  Avas  to  have  a  tap  hidden  under  a  board,  so  arranged 
that  if  a  person  stepped  upon  it,  AAater  Avas  squirted  over 
him  or  her. 

The  French  or  Dutch  introduced  to  us  sheaves  or  fans  of 
Avater,  by  Avhich  balls  Avere  kept  in  motion.  Against  a  boundary 
AA’all,  in  some  of  the  Stuart  gardens,  they  had  a  hill  or  slope 
of  rocky  fragments,  doAvn  Avhich  Avater  Avas  kept  sloAvly  trickling. 
In  roclvAAork,  hoAvever,  as  described  by  Georgian  gardeners, 
AA  ater  seldom  appeared  ;  the  mounds  Avere  generally  large,  with 
ti’ees  or  shrubs  on  the  upper  portion,  and  herbaceous  plants 
))elo\\’. 

After  his  investigations  amongst  ornamental  garden  ponds, 
Loudon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  should  ahvays  be 
lined,  but  many  people  did  not  tiouble  to  do  this.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  did  line  their  ponds  Avith  tiles,  .slabs  of  .stone,  or  even  with 
lead.  He  recommends  that  the  sides,  also  the  bottom,  should 
be  covered  Avith  tenacious  clay,  Avhich  has  been  Avell  Avorked 
before  it  is  laid  on,  and  afteiAA-ards  compacted  by  beating. 
Upon  the  bottom  gravel  should  be  .sprinkled,  and  a  feAv  stones 
added  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants  of  the  pond,  if  any.  The 
beautiful  effect  of  a  pond  or  lake,  .so  he  thinks,  depends  largely 
upon  the  arrangement  of  its  margin,  Avhich  should  have  a 
variety  of  plants,  but  not  too  many  ;  and  rushes  or  others 
groAving  in  the  Avater  ought  not  to  extend  far  beyond  the  edge. 
Too  much  shade  from  trees  or  shrubs  is  a  disadvantage  to  some 
jAonds  or  lakes,  thoAigh  Avood,  he  says,  cannot  be  spared  from 
the  .scene.  Aai  island,  stuck  bv  itself  in  the  middle  of  a  pond, 
is  objectionable.  Loudon  indicates  the  faults  of  the  ponds 
AA’hich  used  to  be  common  in  kitchen  gardens,  and  Avhich  Avere 
made  the  receptacles  of  any  refuse. 

Pond.s  in  old-stvle  gardens  Avere  often  fi.shponds,  caip  and 
tench  being  favourites,  and  people  occasionally  angled  foi’  them, 
putting  their  captures  in  again,  at  least  .sometimes.  XoAva- 
days  a  pond  may  be  the  home  of  a  variety  of  aq'Aiatic  insects, 
some  of  AA’hich,  in  their  mature  .state,  may  help  to  adorn  the 
garden  or  devour  other  insects  harmfid  to  cidtivated  plants. 
The  voracious,  curiously  masked  grubs  of  the  larger  dragon  flies 
may  be  jjiovided  Avith  a  sufficiency  of  food,  and  quitting  the 
pond  AA’hen  winged  to  float  in  the  summer  sun,  and  prey  npo’i 
smaller  species:  or  Ave  may  rear  the  graceful  ‘‘demoiselles”  of 
1  the  same  family,  and  the  brief-lived  May  flies.  Upon  the  sui’- 
face  might  run  the  lanky,  active  “  Avater-measurers.”  or  tlu' 
.  pretty  AAhirligig  beetles  could  perform  their  evohitions  Avith 
I  othei’  aquatic  beetles,  though  it  may  be  scarcely  po.ssible  to 
alloAA’  the  AAater  tiger  or  Dytiscus  to  have  full  range  though  his 
movements  a'-e  amusing.— Vl.  K,  S.  C. 
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The  Cultivation  oi  Vegetables. 

(Concluded  from  page  301.) 

'J  lie  Beetroot  is  one  of  tliose  vegetables  often  giown  too  lai'ge. 
Nine  inches  long  and  about  as  thick  as  one’s  wrist  is  (jiiite 
large  enough.  Good  Ifeet  should  be  quite  smooth,  and  free 
from  side  roots.  Great  care  should  be  taken  when  they  are 
lifted  ;  if  the  roots  are  damaged  all  the  colour  will  be  lo.st  in 
the  cooking.  The  soil  for  this  crop  should  not  he  too  rich,  or 
the  roots  will  be  coarse  and  ugly.  The  end  of  April  is  quite 
soon  enough  for  sowing.  Leeks,  well  grown,  are  always  appre¬ 
ciated.  They  require  a  rich  soil,  deep  and  well-manured,  if  they 
are  wanted  of  a  lai'ge  size,  but  they  will  thrive  in  almost  any 
soi  1.  We  grow  our  earliest  Leeks  in  trenches,  and  earth  them 
up  to  get  as  much  of  them  blanched  as  possible.  For  our  later 
crop  we  plant  deeply  in  deep  drills,  the  soil  being  levelled  down 
by  the  use  of  the  hoe.  Jfy  this  means  we  get  good,  serviceable 
roots,  large  enough  for  any  table,  and  plenty  of  them,  kor  the 
later  crop,  seeds  are  sown  in  March,  but  much  larger  roots 
can  be  obtained  if  they  are  grown  in  the  same  way  as  that 
mentioned  for  growing  large  Onions. 

Now  as  to  Cabbages.  Nothing  is  more  palatable  than  a  weli- 
grown  spring  Cabbage  when  properly  cooked.  It  may  be  termed 
a  common  vegetable,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  mo.st  valuable  one. 
The  same  applies  to  ali  the  Bra.ssica  family — Brussels  Sprouts, 
Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Savoy,  Kale,  Ac.  The  greate.st  drawback 
to  all  this  family  is  clubbing.  In  this  part  of  the  country  it  is 
very  had,  although  in  some  parts  it  is  hardly  known.  I  find 
nothing  better  than  fresh  gi'ound  as  a  preventive.  If  this  can¬ 
not  be  obtained,  fre.sh  soil  can  be  added  when  planting.  I  take 
out  a  spadeful  of  .soil  when  planting  and  replace  it  with  some 
old  potting  soil,  putting  the  plant  in  this,  and  I  find  it  to  answer 
admirably.  I  have  succeeded  in  growing  good  crops  in  this 
way.  Of  course  when  the  roots  get  through  into  the  old  .soil, 
they  often  become  clubbed,  but  by  this  time  the  plants  are 
fairly  large,  and  produce  a  good  crop.  “  Veltha  ”  claims  to 
he  a  cure  for  clul)bing;  if  it  is,  it  will  prove  a  great  boon  to 
the  gardener.  I  have  tried  “  Veltha  ”  in  our  seed  bed  of 
Brussels  Sprouts  and  Cabbages,  giving  the  ground  a  good 
sprinkling  with  it  when  sowing,  and  we  did  not  find  nearly  so 
many  plants  clubbed  as  we  had  done  previously  on  the  same 
j)iece  of  ground.  I  have  not  given  it  a  trial  in  a  geneial  way, 
as  we  grow  most  of  our  green  stuff  in  the  field,  and  are  not 
much  troubled  with  clubbing  there.  In  the  garden  it  would 
he  usele.ss  to  try  to  grow  good  ci'ops  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Ac., 
unless  special  care  was  taken  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned  to 
pi  event  clubbing. 

Celery  is  another  vegetahh*  which  I  think  is  often  grown  too 
large.  Medium-sized  heads,  ciisp  and  well  bleached,  are  better 
in  all  ways  than  the  huge  heads  often  seen  at  our  shows.  The.se 
are  generally  pithy  and  u.seless  for  anything  except  flavouring. 
I  have  never  seen  the  Celery  crop  .so  bad  as  it  was  last  season, 
in  some  places  not  a  .sound  leaf  could  be  found.  This  was  the 
the  Celery  fly.  The  only  way  in  which  the  plants  can 
free  from  its  ravages  is  by  .spraying  them  with  qua.ssia 
and  dusting  with  soot  as  recommended  for  Onions, 
fl’his  must  be  done  early  in  the  season,  and  occasionally  when 
they  are  planted  in  the  trenches.  If  persevered  with  you  will 
not  be  trouliled  with  the  Celei'y  fly,  at  least  that  is 
e.xpei'ience.  [See  ilm.stration  on  another  page. — Ed.] 

I  often  wonder  why  moi'e  cottagers  do  not  go  in 
for  a  bed  of  Asparagus.  Is  it  becau.se  they  have  to 
wait  for  a  ,war  or  two  before  they  can  cut  it?  After 
it  comes  into  bearing  it  is  certainly  very  little 
trouble  for  years.  I  think  cottagers  would  do  well 
to  try  it.  I  am  sure  it  would  pay  them  to  grow  it. 

The  ground  for  Asparagus  should  he  well  trenched 
and  manured  before  planting.  If  the  ground  is  not 
too  damp,  and  is  Avell  drained,  the  plants  can  be 
l)ut  in  on  the  level,  l)ut  if  at  all  wet  they  must  be 
planted  on  ridges.  Three  rows  should  be  put  on  a 
ridge,  one  foot  apait  each  way.  One  oi-  two  years’ 
old  plants  can  easily  he  ol)tained,  and  they  are  vei'y 
rea.sonable  in  price,  about  2s.  (id.  to  3s.  per  100.  lii 
planting,  the  roots  should  be  laid  out  flat  on  the  soil 
and  covered  up  to  about  4iu. 

Tomatoes  foi’  the  last  two  yeais  have  been  almost 
a  total  failure  outside,  owing  to  the  unfavourable 
season,  and  nnle.ss  some  kind  of  protection  is  avail¬ 
able  it  is  usele.ss  to  try  to  grow  them  outside.  To 
be  succe.s.sfid  with  them  even  in  a  good  .sea.son,  the 
plants  should  be  weli  e.stablished  before  putting  them 
out.  The  mo.st  s'uccessful  way  is,  of  course,  under 
gla.ss.  No  vegetable  Avill  givm  better  return  for 
genei'ous  treatment  than  the  'I'omato.  Di.sease  will 
seldom  make  its  appearance  if  a  little  air  is  always 
kept  on  in  the  house.  I  have  adopted  this  air 
system  for  the  last  two  yt'ars,  and  during  that  time 
I  have  not  seen  a  hit  of  disea.se. 

For  Seakale  we  plant  a  fiesh  bed  evei'y  year 
when  the  roots  are  dug  up  for  foi'ciug.  The  long 
roots,  as  big  as  your  little  finger  and  larger,  are  ci;t 
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into  lengths  of  [in  to  oin.  The  top  is  cut  stiaight  across,  and 
the  bottom  .slanting,  in  order  to  distinguish  tluMii.  They  are  tied 
up  into  fifties,  and  laid  to  one  side  till  planting.  We  grow 
about  a  thousand  plants.  In  IMarch  or  April  tbe.se  sets  are 
planted  in  well-dug  ground  made  as  solid  as  po.ssible,  one  foot 
each  way.  When  the  sets  have  commenced  to  grow  all  the 
growths  are  removed  except  one.  In  the  autumn  two  rows  are 
dug  up  and  one  is  b.dt.  This  is  left  to  be  eartbed  up,  and  is 
generally  the  best.  W’e  always  get  our  first  Seakale  at 
Christmas.  It  can  be  had  now  at  anv  time  bv  using  retarded 
roots. 

I  find  it  impossibh'  to  deal  with  every  vegetabh'  in  this  paper, 
and  have  therefoie  touched  only  on  those  which  I  consider  to  be 
the  principal  ones.  To  take  each  one  separately,  and  describe 
its  various  points  and  treatment  would  require  an  evening  for 
each  kind.  Marrows,  Spinach,  Artichokes  (both  Globe  and 
Jerusalem),  Cardoons,  Cucumbers,  Parsnips.  Turnips,  Salsafy, 
liettuce.  Endive,  Ac.,  should  each  have  their  places  in  the 
gai'den,  and  be  wt^ll  looked  after.  They  all  help  to  keep  up,  and 
make  a  change  in  the  supply.  The  importance  of  the  proper 
c^yfiy^fion  of  vegetables  cannot  be  too  strongly  iinjiressed  on 
all  who  wish  to  be  successful  in  gardening.  This'shoiild  be  their 
fir.st  .study.  A  well-managed  kitchen  garden  is  always  a  plea- 
.^1  re,  both  to  the  gardener  and  his  emplover.  — G.  Carpenter, 
The  Gardens,  West  Hall,  Bvfleet,  Surrev. 


A  Group  of  Ferns. — The  small  illustration  on  page  322 
represents  a  groiiji  of  exotic  ferns  arranged  at  a  recent  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society  by  IMessrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  of 
Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton.  The.se  groups  are  generally 
set  up  with  skill  and  good  taste,  and  from  our  frequent  reports, 
it  will  have  been  gathered  that  the  sulijects  are  meritorious  in 
more  ways  than  one.  This  firm  does  a  large  trade  in  ferns  in 
which  they  are  specialists.  ’ 

Recent  Publications. The  New  PMrest,”  by  Mrs.  Willing¬ 
ham  Rawnsley.  with  twenty-five  full  page  illustrations  in 
colour;  liondon  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black,.  Ts.  (id.  *  * 

“Economic  Zoology,”  second  report,  by  Fred.  Theobalu, 
M.A.  ;  British  Natural  Hi, story  IMu.seuin,  London,  (is.  *  * 

“  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,”  March,  1904,  Is.  *  * 

Eighth  annual  report  of  the  Experimental  Garden,  Droitwich  ; 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  County  Insti'uction  Gardens;  and 
twelfth’  annual  report  of  gardening  instruction  for  the  vear 
1903.  *  *  “  S])ring  Gardening,”  being  No.  13  of  the  rural 

handbooks;  Dan  barn  and  Ward,  Ltd.,  5,  P’arringdon  Avenue, 
E.C..  (id.  net.  *  *  “The  Estate  INlagazine,”  April  2,  (id.; 

Waterloo  Place,  Pall  IMall.  *  *  “The  Citizens’  National 
Union,”  Ijeing  an  old  age  pension  scheme  revised  and  brought 
into  line  with  the  fiscal  question  of  to-day,  by  ,Iohn  Tullis, 
Glasgow;  liondoii  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,' Kent  and  Co., 
Ijtd.,  (id.  *  *  “Calendar  of  Garden  Operations,”  6d.  net. 

Group  of  Forced  Shrubs.  — IMe.ssrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  of 
Highgate,  N.,  invariably  exhibit  groups  of  choice  forced  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  and  plants  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  during  Keluuary,  March,  and  April,'  and  they  also 
appear  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in 
Regent’s  Park.  It  wa.s  there  that  the  above  photograph'  was 
taken  by  one  of  the  girl  probationers  in  gardening,  who  also 
photographed  the  group  of  ferns. 


W.^ 

''V.f  ^ 
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Forced  shrubs  at  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Show. 
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Violet  Sport. 


I  enclose  a  few  blooms  of  a  pale  bine  sport  of  the  double 
white  Violet,  Swanley  White  (syn.  Comte  de  Brazza).  The 
sport  occurred  the  year  before  last  in  another  garden  in  this 
parish  as  well  as  in  my  own,  and  I  believe  has  also  originated 
elsewhere  and  been  named.  I  showed  some  specimens  to  the 
late  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  and  he  did  not  think  the  sport 
worth  keeping.  However,  the  plants  have  much  improved,  and 
I  think  the  variety  is  worth  growing.  The  colour  is  pleasing, 
size  and  scent  are  good,  and  the  plants  seem  strong  and  healthy. 
But  they  follow  the  habit  of  Comte  de  Brazza  of  not  blooming 
freely  till  the  spring. — W.  R.  R.\illem. 


Vine  Roots  and  Their  Action. 

The  timely  remarks  of  iVIr.  Taylor  on  page  279  are  most 
interesting  and  instructive,  especially  coming  from  one  so 
strictly  observant  of  the  ways  of  the  Vine.  The  young  Vines 
referred  to  in  my  earlier  notes  I  found  had  reached  a  length  of 
new  growth,  measuring  almost  2ft  before  root-hairs  w'ere  visible. 
It  might  he  rightly  accounted  an  extraordinary  occurrence  that 
such  a  length  of  growth  can  issue  without  the  aid  of  new  and 
active  roots.  The  reference  by  Mr.  Taylor  to  the  formation  of 
autumn  roots  on  young  Vines  brings  to  my  recollection  a  similar 
instance  volunteered  by  a  gardening  friend  during  the  past 
winter.  A  house  for  some  time  unprofitably  occupied  by  lan¬ 
guishing  Vines  was  a  means  of  petition  for  their  dismissal,  and 
permission  was  sought  and  gained  for  clearing  out  both  Vines 
and  border,  and  a  new  and  clean  start  w^as  made.  Vines  were 
purchased  from  the  nursery,  and  w’ere  received  while  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  border  was  in  progress,  and  an  examination  of 
the  roots  revealed  exactly  what  Mr.  Taylor  recounted  in  bygone 
days  at  Longleat.  Whether  such  instances  are  accidental,  of 
rare,  or  of  common  occurrence,  it  does  not  seem  quite  clear ; 
but  the  gardener  referred  to,  on  finding  new  loots,  at  once 
decided  to  plant  forthwith,  and  thus  foster  this  precocity  of  root 
movement.  Possibly,  had  further  research  been  made,  and 
planting  deferred  for  a  time,  it  would  have  been  found  that 
these  auturnn  root  extensions  were  of  brief  season,  and  served  a 
purpose  which  is  not  at  present  clearly  understood. 

The  remark  of  Mr.  Taylor  anent  the  droughty  state  of  Vine 
borders  in  winter  is  one  that  enforces  another  and  broader 
thought.  Pot  Vines,  grown  by  the  trade  or  private  gardeners 
for  the  production  of  early  forced  crops,  are  subject  to  a  course 
of  drying-off  as  a  means  of  enforcing  maturity  and  restj  prior 
to  their  being  again  started  into  growth  in  the  forcing-pit ;  yet 
a  similar  state  of  dryness  in  the  established  border  is  considered 
inimical  to  real  success.  The  question  that  arises  is.  Ought  not 
these  autumn  roots  to  be  more  carefullj^  preserved,  and  the 
drying  off  made  less  severe  ?  The  functions  of  such  active 
autumn  feeders  is  not  at  present  clear,  but  it  might  be  reason¬ 
ably  assumed  they  in  some  degree  apply  the  finishing  course  in 
perfecting  latent  buds  both  of  fruit  and  leaf. 

It  is  well  remembered,  and  in  some  seasons  oft-repeated,  that 
Nature  has  occasional  freaks,  and  cannot  always  be  depended  on 
to  do  everything  correctly  year  by  year  as  seasons  recur,  hence 
Mr.  Taylor’s  and  my  own  informants’  cases  may,  by  chance,  have 
met  Nature  playing  loose,  as  it  were,  wuth  her  common  customs. 
Instances  are  not  wanting  where  fine  Grapes  are  produced 
annually,  and  where,  too,  the  borders  and  waterpot  are  by  com- 
divorced  in  winter.  Such  facts  go  to  show  that 
withholding  water  inflicts  no  particular  injury,  contrary  though 
it  is  to  natural  laws.  It  is  equally  true  also  that  no  uniform 
rule  or  custom  can  be  made  to  satisfy  in  every  class  of  soil, 
situation,  or  structure. 

There  is  now,  and  always  will  be,  a  large  amount  of  mystery 
a.ssociated  with  the  growth  and  forcing  of  Vines  and  other  trees 
under  glass.  Theories  well-learned  and  derived  from  much  close 
observation,  may  be  reversed  in  the  course  of  one’s  career,  and 
the  intelligible  “rules  of  the  road”  disturbed  by  unfamiliar 
passages.  Many  past  and  present  exponents  of  the  craft  have 
scored  exceedingly  well,  leaving  landmarks  for  the  emulation  of 
the  rising  generations,  and  examples  that  cannot  but  inspire 
well,  if  not  better.  The  functions  of  Vine  roots 
afford  .so  interesting  a  subject  for  discussion  that  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  slumber.— W.  S. 


Potato  Disease,  and  Prejudice  against  Spraying. 

"When  the  means  of  warding  off  disease  in  the  Potato  crop 
is  known,  will  the  British  public  act  upon  the  information  I-’ 
In  Ea.st  Suffolk  and  in  Devomshire  I  have  demonstrated  tlie 
good  that  conies  of  using  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime  two  or 
three  times  in  the  season.  One  woman  in  East  Suffolk  (near 
Bungay)  said  as  I  left  the  village:  “That  there  man  have 
pizoned  my  taters.  My  husband  gave  him  leave  to  do  ’em.  He 
may  ate  ’em;  I  doant.”  A  man  not  far  from  the  same  place  said 
to  me  :  “  No.  I’m  not  coming  to  see  your  spraying,  for  neither 
you  nor  any  other  man  can  stop  the  disease  when  God  Almighty 
sends  it!  ”  In  a  village  not  far  from  Exeter  a  farmer  was 
invited  to  come  and  see  the  demonstration  about  six  years  ago. 
“  No,  I  do  not  believe  in  it,”  said  he.  “  If  the  County  Council 
will  send  a  man  to  catch  the  farmers’  rats,  then  I  will  thank 
them.”  The  rector  of  Stokenham,  South  Devon,  tells  me  that 
his  Potato  crop  was  much  helped  by  spraying  during  last  year’s 
wet  summer.  Mr.  Dutton’s  sprayings  came  out  well  in  Devon ; 
but  I  need  not  tell  of  my  personal  work  at  present.  I  wish  to 
call  special  attention  to  the  need  of  using  information  that 
most  County  Councils  have,  on  the  subject  of  growing  crops  of 
sound  Potatoes  with  a  small — a  very  small — chance  of  lo.ss  by 
disease.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  farmers  and 
gardeners  shall  show  a  more  decided  readiness  to  accept 
teaching  that  will  safeguard  their  crops? — X. 


- - 

Chelsea  Cedars. 

Some  special  interest  attaches  itself  to  the  decease  of  the 
last  of  Chelsea’s  famous  Cedars,  which  has,  indeed,  lived  rather 
longer  than  many  persons  expected.  This  survivor  of  the 
original  four  must  have  been  at  least  220  years  old,  therefore  we 
must  presume  it  to  be  the  most  venerable  of  British  Cedars,  if  it 
be  the  fact  that  the  four  of  Chelsea  Physic  Garden  were  the  first 
that  arrived  in  this  country.  Certainly  there  have  been,  and 
are  yet,  some,  we  believe,  of  larger  size  than  the  Chelsea  ones, 
though  younger. 

The  chronicle  of  the  garden  fixes  the  date  of  1683  as  that 
when  they  were  planted,  being  about  3ft  high,  one  of  the  many 
gifts  to  the  establishment  for  which  the  Apothecaries  had  to 
thank  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  Just  then  Mr.  Watts  was  the  curator, 
who  did  much  to  improve  the  garden  and  its  houses,  though 
subsequently  he  was  accused  of  treating  the  place  with  neglect. 

Whether  the  position  that  the  trees  occupied  on  the  Thames 
bank  was  a  good  one  may  be  doubtful ;  it  was  somewhat  exposed. 
Also,  this  species  might  do  better  on  chalk  or  gravel  than  on  the 
cold  clay  of  Chelsea. 

We  know  of  a  flourishing  Cedar  near  the  edge  of  the  river  at 
Gravesend  which  is  in  a  much  more  exposed  position.  Anyhow, 
the  four  trees  of  the  Physic  Garden  had  attained  to  a  growth 
of  about  lift  in  1750,  nearly  70  years  old  then,  and  in  1771  two 
had  to  be  cut  down,  decay  having  set  in  rapidly.  This  was 
attributed  partly  to  the  pre.ssure  of  a  quantity  of  snow  durijtg 
a  severe  winter.  The  third  lingered  till  1878,  when  it  and  the 
companion  left  had  reached  the  size  of  12ft,  measured  three 
from  the  ground.  Now  the  fourth  has  succumbed. — J.  R.  S.  C. 


Commercial  Fruit  Production. 

Trees  are  bought  in  increasing  numbers  yearly ;  and  they 
cost,  say,  £17  10s.  per  100;  good  trees  are  not  clear  at  that 
price.  At  30ft  apart,  48  trees  would  be  wanted  to  the  Imperial 
acre,  61  Scottish,  and  79  Irish.  Therefore  a  new  orchard  of 
three  acres,  at  30ft  from  tree  to  tree,  woqld  be  supplied  for 
£15  15s.  ;  digging  holes  20in  deep,  £2  5s.  ;  manures  (vdiere 
wanted),  £2  5s.  ;  and  stakes  (I  will  not  mention  these  in  detail, 
their  cost  varies  so  much),  say,  £1.  The  above  is  a  fair  estimate 
for  good  work.  Hundreds  of  acres  are  planted  for  much  less 
cost,  I  know,  and  that  is  a  main  cause  of  failure  among  farmers. 
A  thorough  breaking  up  and  mixing  of  soils  does  much  to 
increase  their  feeding  power  for  years  to  come.  A  fair  amount 
of  basic  slag,  superphosphate,  and  kainit,  mixed  throughout  the 
20in  depth  of  soil  will  be  a  storehouse  of  food  for  the  future.  An 
outlay  similar  to  this  is  an  outlay  that  any  landlord  worthy  of 
the  name  could  profitably  meet,  and  he  is  the  right  man  to  meet 
it.  Here  and  there  the  work  is  clone  well.  When  orchards  are  pro¬ 
perly  planted  with  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Alfriston,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  or  other  Apple  trees,  ten  years’  growth  becomes  of  an 
annual  value  equal  to  from  10s.  to  30s.  per  tree.  With  trees 
at  30ft  apart  the  farmer  can  wait  for  his  crop  with  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  he  is  taking,  in  feed  for  his  sheep,  pigs,  fowls,  almost 
the  whole  value  of  his  pasture.  He  thus  grows  his  Apples  fpr 
the  looking  after  the  trees  to  a  considerable  extent.  Mr.  J. 
Cheal,  of  Crawley,  in  “  Fruit  Culture,”  1894,  says :  “  The  quality 
of  our  fruit  of  the  best  varieties,  when  grown  cvith  care  and 
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scientific  skill,  is  superior  to  that  from  over  the  water,  a  fact 
abundantly  proved  by  the  much  higher  price  invariably  realised 
for  such  fruit.  The  moral  obviously  is  that  tho.se  who  grow  the 
fruit  must  produce  the  highest  quality.  The  trees  must  be  culti¬ 
vated,  and  not  allowed  simjily  to  grow.”  I  look  for  brighter  and 
lovelier  orchards  in  our  fair  island  .soon!  — X. 


The  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  proposed  Gardeners’  Association,  if  permanently  estab¬ 
lished,  will  be  a  great  boon  to  all  gardeners.  Such  a  union  is 
greatly  needed,  seeing  the  miserabie  wages  gardeners  are  paid. 
Take  other  classes  of  men  who  have  a  union,  whose  work  re¬ 
quires  a  small  amount  of  skill  compared  with  the  gardener — 
because  they  are  united  they  demand  good  wages ;  and  if  all 
gardeners,  whether  public,  nursery,  or  private,  unite,  they  could 
do  the  same.  There  are  two  classes  the  association  would 
endeavour  to  debar,  viz.,  the  men  who  have  taken  np  gardening 
and  have  not  served  an  apprenticeship,  but  who  think  they  can 
do  better  than  the  men  who  have  “  served  time  ”  ;  these  work  for 
lower  wages.  The  second  class  comprises  the  foreigners  who 
overrun  the  nurseries  of  this  country,  and  cut  down  the  price 
of  British  labour,  not  for  their  love  of  gardening,  but  just  to 
learn  the  language ;  gardening  is  generally  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration  with  them.  The  gardeners  of  this  country^  if  they 
want  to  improve  their  condition,  should  ffive  the  association  all 
the  support  they  can,  that  it  might  carry  out  its  aims,  for  not 
till  they  are  carried  out  will  the  conditions  of  gardeners  improve. 
— T.  B.,  Surrey. 

.  Some  foolish  correspondents  (one  can  call  them  nothing  else) 
have  said  that  gardening  and  gardeners  are  a  luxury,  and  upon 
that  assumption  have  based  a  superficial  flippant  criticism  of  the 
propositions  that  have  been  made  for  the  formation  and  work 
of  the  Gardeners’  Association.  In  a  rich  country  like  that  of 
Great  Britain  where  is  luxury  known  to  begin ;  where  to  end  ? 
Are  artists,  actors,  musicians,  litterateurs,  jewellers,  and  end¬ 
less  manufacturers  not  “luxuries”  in  the  same  sense  that  gar¬ 
deners  are?  Yet  woe  for  the  day  when  Great  Britain  would 
seek  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  those  who  practise  in  any  of 
these  institutions  of  onr  advanced  civilisation.  And  those  who 
therefore  would  feebly,  timorously,  foolishly  wail  that  gardeners 
must  not  band  themselves  into  a  union  for  the  development  of 
their  interests,  equally  with  that  of  their  fellow  men  in  other 
callings,  because  they  are  “  luxuries,”  and  therefore  can  be 
dispen.sed  with — these  nincompoops  misunderstand  the  spirit 
of  the  people  of  onr  times.  With  the  wealth  that  exi.sts,  gar¬ 
dens  are  inevitable,  and  as  commercial  commodities,  fruits  and 
flowers  and  vegetables  will  always  be  wanted,  and  increasingly, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  growth  of  commercial  horticulture.  If 
private  gardeners  charged  the  commercial  value  for  every  pound 
of  fruit  that  left  their  gardens  ;  for  every  basketload  of  vege¬ 
tables  ;  for  the  use  of  every  plant  taken  to  the  mansion  ]  and  for 
all  the  cut  flowers  sent  to  “  her  ladyship,”  not  forgetting 
a  handsome  fee  for  the  general  pleasures  afforded  by  the  gardens 
in  toto,  would  they  have  cause  to  be  afraid  of  any  change  in 
their  position?  Never. — D. 


Xanthoceras  sorbifolia. 

This  beautiful  shrub  to  my  mind  formed  the  most  noteworthy 
exhibit  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  5th 
inst.,  when  Messrs.  Veitch  placed  before  the  Floral  Committee 
and  visitors  a  most  remarkable  collection  of  beautifully  flowered 
pot  plants.  This  lovely  hardy  Chinese  shrub  was,  according  to 
the  “  Dictionary  of  Gardening,”  sent  to  England  so  late  as 
1870.  It  is  there  stated  to  be  hardy  and  to  thrive  in  any  light 
garden  soil.  I  must  confess  that  my  experience  of  it  has  not 
been  very  encouraging ;  but  then  the  soil  where  I  have  planted 
it  is  not  light,  but  rather  tends  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
this  would  probably  account  for  my  disappointment.  For 
although  it  has  grpwn  fairly  well,  the  wood  has  never  ripened 
I^roperly,  with  the  result  that  about  one-half  of  the  curi-ent 
year’s  growth  always  succumbs  to  the  first  .sharp  frost.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  wood  must  be  thoroughly  matured  in  order  to  secure 
flower,  and  if  ever  a  shrub  deserved  a  little  trouble  or  extra 
attention  to  attain  this  result,  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  is  the  one. 
It  deserves  a  warm  .south  wall,  with  a  little  well-pi’cpared  soil 
to  grow  in.  The  individual  flowers  are  not  unlike  the  “  Bridal 
Wreath,”  or  Francoa  ramosa,  but  they  are  borne  on  densely 
packed  trusses  all  up  the  new  wood,  vuth  an  extra  large  and  long 
truss  at  the  apex.  The  leaves  are  decorative,  being  pinnate. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  as  they  age  the  centre  of  each  turns 
chocolate,  giving  them  a  very  attractive  appearance. 

As  a  pot  plant  it  is  most  decorative  and  beautiful.  Messrs. 
Veitch  are  to  be  congratulated  for  bringing  this  beantifnl  shrub 
to  the  notice  of  the  general  public. — T.  Ahnold,  Cirence.ster. 


Entomological  Notes, 

The  Celery  Fly,  and  Others. 

As  cultivators,  our  knowledge  of  the  insect  pe.sts  of  the 
garden  is  not  always  .so  extensive  as  needs  demand,  and  our  los.ses 
are  often  largely  the  outcome  of  our  own  want  of  knowledge 
and  forethought.  The  caterpillars  of  the  Winter  Moth,  of 
which  a  figure  was  recently  given  in  these  pages,  have  still  to 
be  fought  by  means  of  Paris  green  sprayed  very  slightly  upon 
the  trees,  and  the  wingless  females  may  still  be  seen  upon  the 
grease-bands  around  the  trees. 

The  Apple-blossom  weevil  and  the  Gooseberry  sawfly  will 
soon  be  the  subjects  of  keen  surveillance,  and  their  depredations 
must  be  “  nipt  i’  the  bud.”  The  caterpillars  of  the  Figure-of-8 
IMoth  are  seen  now  dr  shortly,  and  when  the  days  become  a 
little  warmer,  and  seedlings  of  the  vegetable  crops  begin  to 
develop,  the  numbers  of  enemies  increase  in  ratio,  and  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  wits  and  work  are  never  still.  AVe  draw  attention  to 


The  Celery  Fly. 

1,  Cy  ;  2,  larva  ;  3,  pi  p  The  lines  show  tl  e  actual  size  of  the  sut  j  cts. 


these  things  timely,  and  have  produced  a  figure  of  the  Celery 
fly,  which  appears  this  month.  All  of  us  know  the  unsightly 
leaves  mined  in  every  part  by  the  larvse  of  this  fly,  and  they 
also  descend  and  bore  among  the  tissues  of  the  succulent  stems, 
thereby  cairsing  decomposition,  and  spoiling  the  samples.  Rot 
may  set  in,  and  the  plants  fail. 

A\"e  have  not  space  to  give  the  full  life-history,  but  we  trust 
our  readers  may  use  of  the  generosity  of  the  Government  to  the 
extent  of  sending  a  post-card  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  4,  AAdiitehall  Place,  London,  asking 
for  the  leaflets  on  injurious  garden  insects,  and  no  charge  is 
made  for  them.  AA  hen  bound  in  brown  paper  covers  and  indexed, 
they  furnish  a  useful  series  for  ready  reference. 


The  New  Soil  Science  and  Its  Resnlts,* 

( Continued  from  page  299.) 

I  am  induced  here  to  comment  upon  the  experimental  work  of 
many  of  the  best-known  scientific  guides  of  agricultural  research 
stations.  They  have  argued,  from  the  ash  constituents  of  plants, 
that  magnesia  should  be  favourable ;  accordingly  they  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  employ  sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  the  result  that  in 
many  or  most  ca.ses  that  has  been  found  to  be  a  disadvantage. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  ask  you,  do  you  consider  it  common  .sense 
to  expect  living  bodies— because  I  have  repeatedly  told  yon  the 
fertility  of  a  soil  is  mo.st  certainly  dependent  upon  its  having 
those  various  groups  of  diligent  micro-organisms — is  it  scientifle 
or  sensible  to  expect  those  living  bodies  to  work  assiduously,  or 
at  all,  on  doses  of  Epsom  salts?  Gentlemen,  it  is  no  wonder  you 
laugh,  but  that  is  what  they  call  scientific  experiments — origijial 
research !  The  new  science  teaches  ns  that  it  is  quite  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  suitable  and  available  lime  and  magnesia  com¬ 
pounds  in  the  surface  soil  as  it  is  to  use  phosphates  or  potash  or 
nitrogen,  which  are  so  invariably  and  so  stupidly  referred  to 
almost  universally  as  the  plant  essentials.  Now,  gentlemen, 
although  attempts  have  been  made  to  belittle  my  work  on  this 
subject,  and  it  has  recently  been  said  in  the  public  press  that 
the  whole  outcome  of  my  work  has  been  “  small  doses  of  ground 
lime,”  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  that,  had  I  done  nothing  else 
than  lay  bare  the  truths  underlying  and  implied  in  that,  I  am 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  agricultural  community,  and  to  the 
applause  of  those  vainglorious  incompetents  holding  chairs  and 
lectureships  in  agriculture,  and  of  those  pluckless  curs  who 
shelter  themselves  behind  a  notn  dc  plume  in  newspaj)er  corre¬ 
spondence.  AA’hen  lime,  or  magnesia,  in  the  caustic  state,  is 
applied  to  soils  in  large  quantity,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
advantageous  organisms  are  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  which 
several  years  may  elapse  ere  the  organisms  gather  their  legs 
again,  and  the  soil  becomes  productive.  In  the  meantime  a 
large  proportion  of  the  lime  is  lost  by  sinking  in  the  soil,  and  by 
solution  and  drainage.  AA'hen  applied  rationally,  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  the  new  soil  science,  the  whole  of  it  is  in  a 
very  short  time  converted  into  the  carbonate  and  the  silicate. 

And  what,  you  may  ask,  is  the  benefit  of  that?  Those  cai-- 
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liouates  are  as  much  essentials  as  the  trio  to  wliich  your  attention 
IS  so  otten  and  so  ignorantly  directed.  They  are  e.ssential  foods 
foi-  our  advantageous  soil  organisms,  while  they  are,  directly  or 
indirectly,  exterminators  of  disadvantageous  micro-bodies. 

h’or  nitrification  those  compounds  are  of  extreme  importance, 
hut  not  in  that  role  pictured  in  hooks.  There  it  is  universally 
stated  that  the  nitrifying  organisms  manufacture  free  nitric 
acid,  and  that  that  somehow  or  other  finds  out  and  links  arms 
with  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil,  and  converts  that  into 
nitrate  of  lime.  Such  a  view,  to  be  expi'e.ssed  in  lecture  halls 
or  in  hooks,  by  men  who  presume  to  po.se  as  teachers  of  science, 
is  most  unpardonable.  Nor  can  I  understand  how  students  can 
sit  and  swallow  such  rubbi.sh,  because  presumably  if  they 
are  attending  a  course  in  agricultural  .science,  they  must  know 
something  of  chemi.stry  and  of  the  properties  of  albuminoid 
or  protoplasmic  bodies.  Anyhow,  to  say  or  to  believe  that  a 
lirinri  protoplasmic  thing  can,  from  the  day  it  starts  to  perform 
its  life’s  functions,  continue  dining  its  whole  existence  to  mic¬ 
turate  free  nitric  acid,  is  saying  or  believing  in  what  is  an 


absolute  impo.ssibility.  Free  nitidc  acid  must  nece.ssarily  coagu¬ 
late  the  living  protoplasmic  body  it.self,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that  that  is  compatible  with  life  and  work. 

The  product  of  nitrification  in  a  properly  cared-for  soil  is 
inaiiily  nitrate  of  lime.  Now,  we  might  for  a  moment  or  two 
consider  what  is  the  importance  of  this  process  and  product,  and 
how  does  that  product  compare  with  nitrate  of  .soda.  Nitrate  of 
•soda,  being  soluble  and  diffusible,  can  and  does  enter  the  plant 
unchanged  and  practically  alone  ;  and,  mark  you,  this  is  the 
carrying  into  the  plant  the  comparatively  useless  soda,  which 
cannot,  under  any  conceivable  conditions,  perform  the  functions 
of  lime  or  magnesia  within  the  plant. 

By  way  of  illustrating  this  feature,  let  us  look  at  the  role  of 
soda  on  the  one  hand,  and  lime  on  the  other,  as  a  neutraliser  of 
the  poisonous  oxalic  acid  found  abundantly  in  the  leaves  of  some 
plants.  If  yon  use  nitrate  of  .soda,  the  salt  formed  would  be 
oxalate  of  soda,  which  is  soluble,  useless,  and  dangerous,  and. 
what  is  still  worse,  there  is  no  as.sociation  between  nitrate  of  soda 
added  to  soils  and  the  microbic  products  which  are  ever  pre.sent 
when  iiitriiication  is  going  on  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  artificial  nitrate 
of  sotia  is  alone,  and  goes  into  the  plant  practically  alone,  while 
nitrate  of  lime  formation  is  unfailingly  associatc'd  with  solution 


of  the  other  essentials,  if  the  soil  be  kept  right,  and  the  plant  i.s 
thus  supplied  with  a  complete  food  at  once.  I  should  have  men¬ 
tioned  that  calcium  oxalate  is  imsoluble,  and  has  its  fixed  position 
within  the  jilant. 

The  result  of  using  nitrate  of  soda  is,  as  a  rule,  a  rush  of 
something  green,  which  fills  the  eye  but  not  the  pocket.  Grain 
so  grown  must  be  relatively  rank  in  the  .straw,  which  is  always 
liable  to  lodge,  never  more  to  rise,  except  with  the  fork,  and  the 
grain  itself  is  always  late  of  ripening,  with  the  corresponding 
risks  of  late  harvesting.  Potatoes  so  grown  must  be  soft  and 
waxy,  and  bad  keepers,  and  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  Turnips 
and  Mangolds,  which  never  can  possess  the  amount  of  nutritious 
matter,  and  cannot  therefore  produce  so  much  beef,  mutton,  or 
milk  as  nitrogen  from  any  other  source  where  it  is  “  available  ” 
— I  mean  to  soil  organisms.  I  have  stood  alone  in  these  views  for 
many  years,  but  at  last  some  continental  investigators  have 
confirmed  my  observations,  and  it  is  now  accepted  as  undeniable 
that  Barley  grown  with  nitrate  of  soda  is  very  undesirable  for 
use  in  the  lirewery,  nor  it  profitable  to  the  distiller. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  of  calcium  oxalate  formation  in 
plants,  I  would  like  to  suggest  here  another  point  of  the  new 
soil  science,  which  is  this.  When  calcium  oxalate  within  the  leaf 
is  expo.sed  to  sunlight,  the  oxalate  is  decomposed,  oxygen  is  given 
off,  and  thus  we  can  easily  account  for  the  elaboration  of  elemen¬ 
tary  carbon  hydrates  from  this  oxygen,  water,  and  the  inhaled 
carbonic  acid. 

Now  I  said  that  soluble  silicates  took  up  part  of  the  lime 
added  to  soils.  Many  people  and  books  say  that  silica  is 
essential  for  .straw;  that  silica  gives  a  backbone  to  straw. 
Do  any  of  you  believe  that  ?  Silica  is  the  principal 
con.stituent  in  glass;  is  it  possible  that  gla.ss  could  make 
a  good  backbone  either  for  straw  or  for  those  men  of  straw  who 
go  about  lecturing  and  teaching  such  things?'  Take  it  from  me, 
that  lime  judiciously  added  to  soils  tran.sforms  soluble 
silicates  into  insoluble  silicates,  and  prevents  the  soluble 
silica  wandering  into  the  plant,  with  these  results,  viz.,  that  you 
will  have  straw  with  much  less  glass  in  it,  straw  which  conse¬ 
quently  must  contain  much  more  cellulose.  It  will  bend  with  the 
wind  and  not  break,  it  will  po.ssess  a  correspondingly  increased 
feeding  value,  and  it  will  put  money  in  your  pockets.  Now, 
gentlemen,  make  no  mistake.  These  arguments  apply  as  much  to 
pasture  or  hay  as  it  does  to  grain  crops,  roots,  or  tubers,  and  I 
hesitate  not  for  one  moment  to  tell  you  who  may  be  in  the 
dairying  industry  that  if  you  act  on  my  sugge.stions — for  your 
grass  and  Turnips — you  will  produce  more  milk  and  better  milk, 
and  your  profits  must  be  enhanced. 

That  also  is  a  fragment  of  the  new  soil  science,  and  according 
to  this  science  every  fertile  soil  must  of  necessity  contain  an 
abundance  of  the  various  groups  of  advantageous  organisms ; 
those  organisms  must  have  inherently  in  the  soils,  or  there  must 
be  added,  all  the  constituents  which  are  essential  to 
their  life’s  work,  and  these  are  not  confined  to  phos¬ 
phates.  potash,  and  nitrogen.  Moreover,  the  forms  in 
which  “essentials”  are  present  are  highly  important. 
For  example,  it  is  generally  said  that  the  lime  added  to  soils  in 
the  form  of  sulphate  in  all  di.ssolved  manures  is  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  requirements  of  crops,  bnt  that  view  is  most  cer¬ 
tainly  erroneous,  for  it  is  the  same  in  .soils  as  in  fermentation. 
’^I’he  carbonate  of  lime  is  much  more  easily  decomposed  by  the 
living  bodies  involved  than  is  any  other  lime  compound.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  mnch  more  serviceable  because  more  “  available.” 

You  can  therefore  understand  that  the  science  of  manuring 
is  more  complex  than  is  suggested  by  the  rule  of  thumb  system 
which  has  .so  universally  obtained,  and  which  has  brought  so 
much  discredit  on  most  of  the  experiments  of  the  past.  Ton 
know  that  farmyard  manure  disappears  much  more  rapidly  from 
a  light  .soil  than  from  a  heavy  one.  But  why  is  that  so?  Gentle¬ 
men,  always  be  ready  and  persi.stent  with  your  whv’s,  whether 
you  encounter  difficulties  in  your  own  work,  or  hear  inexplicable 
statements  from  those  peripatetic  lecturers  who  now  swarm  the 
land.  'I'he  only  explanatioji  which  used  to  be  forthcoming  was 
that  light  soils  were  hungjy  soils;  but,  gentlemen,  that  means 
nothing!  Our  ex])lanation  is  at  once  self-evident.  Germ 
.activity  is  much  greater  in  a  light  than  in  a  heavy  soil.  Now 
this  knowledge  guides'  us  in  choosing  the  forms  in  which  we 
should  apply  pho.sphates  and  nitrogen  to  such  soils  ;  these  should, 
of  course,  be  of  the  nature  of  bone  or  fish  manures,  or  Liebig’s 
preparations — meat,  meal,  etc.  Then  there  is  the  slow  decom¬ 
posing  .shoddy  and  leather,  but  take  my  suggestion,  and  confine 
the  use  of  these  to  your  back  and  your  feet. 

In  like  manner,  we  must  consider  the  situation  in  choosing 
our  potash  salts.  To  use  kainit  on  land  in  pioximity  to  a  sea¬ 
girt  shore  liable  to  be  swept  by  gales  blo\ying  landward  is  always 
risky,  because  such  land  invariably  contains  enough  common  salt 
already;  and  to  be  adding  more,  as  you  would  by  using  kainit, 
than  is  compatible  with  the  comfort,  life,  and  work  of  our  friends 
the  invisible  toilers,  who  di.slike  over-saited  food  just  as  much  as, 
or  more,  than  we  do,  is  a  mistake.  It  follows  also  than  on  such 
land  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  muriate  of  potash,  and  therefore  you 
should  confine  yourselves  to  the  use  of  sulphate  in  such  positions. 

AVhen  we  come  to  medium  or  heavy  lands  remote  froin  the 
sea.  if  in  a  district  with  a  heavy  rainfall,  it  is  always  advisable 
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to  use  sulphate  of  potash,  with  perhaps  a  little  kainit,  while  in 
drier  climates  use  the  muriate  mainly,  but  if  you  want  to  specu¬ 
late  oil  weather,  follow  the  law  of  averaging,  and  use  a  mixture 
of  muriate  and  sulphate.  As  regards  nitrogen  for  medium  or 
heavy  soils,  the  most  suitahle  are  natural  guanos  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  although  both  of  these  may  lie  used  with  great 
advantage  on  lighter  soils,  along  with  the  slower  acting  bodies 
I  have  mentioned. 

All  these  points  are  hanging  on  germ  activity.  In  light  soils 
refractory  nitrogenous  stuffs  may  be  used,  because  their  nitro¬ 
gen  is  quickly  converted  into  ammonia  compounds  by  micro¬ 
organisms,  then  into  nitrates  by  other  groups,  and  this  is  the 
ultimate  stage  of  progression.  In  heavier  soils,  where  germ 
activity  is  not  so  great,  the  use  of  natural  guanos  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  saves  the  time  required  to  convert  nitrogenous  bodies 
into  ammonia  salts,  and  thus  they  become  available  quickly  to 
plants,  because  there  is  but  one  change  to  go  through,  viz., 
nitritication. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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The  Outdoor  Fernery. 

The  Hand  Fern  (Bleehnum  spicant). 

The  Hard  Fern  deserves  its  popular  name,  from  the  tough¬ 
ness  of  its  fronds  as  compared  with  those  of  mo.st  of  its  rela¬ 
tives  ;  it  is  also  thoroughly  evergreen,  and  these  two  qualities 
entitle  it  to  far  more  attention  as  a  cultivated  plant  than  it 
usually  gets.  It  is,  moreovei’,  interesting,  as  hearing  t^vo  dis¬ 
tinct  kinds  of  fronds.  One  .set,  which  is  barren,  con.sists  of 
once-divided  fronds,  like  two  bluntish,  wide-toothed  combs  set 
back  to  back.  These  radiate  laxly  to  form  a  pretty  rosette, 
while  the  other  fronds,  the  fertile  ones,  rise  perpendicularly,  and 
though  divided  like  the  others,  are  much  slenderer  in  their 
parts,  the  side  divisions  being  reduced  to  mere  midribs  beaiing 
the  spores. 

A  well  grown  plant  therefore  gives  .some  idea  of  inflorescence, 
though  of  cotirse  the  resemblance  is  only  siiperficial.  The 
Bleehnum  is  very  generally  distributed,  e.specially  where  hills 
abound.  It  is  found  in  abundance  on  moorland  and  in  valleys, 
on  the  slopes  of  stream  banks,  also  in  woods,  and  even  on 
roadside  banks  under  moist  climatic  conditions.  It  has  a 
prejudice  against  lime,  eitlier  in  the  soil  or  in  the  water,  and 
hence  must,  under  culture,  be  watered  with  rain  water.  Soil 
should  be  a  mixture  of  yellow  loam  and  leaf  mould  in  equal 
parts,  but  we  have  found  colonies  of  it  in  pure  brick  earth. 

Owing  to  its  tough  nature,  it  does  very  well  in  the  open 
rockwork,  though  it  prefers  the  northeni  side,  and  should  be 
located  low  down,  as  it  cannot  .stand  root  drought  at  all.  Even 
the  common  form  makes  a  pretty  pot  specimen  for  a  north 
window,  but  as  a  good  numiier  of  very  much  jjrettier  varieties 
have  been  fashioned  by  Nature’s  hand  and  found  wild  among 
the  common  type,  it  is  these  of  which  we  counsel  culture,  while 
we  would  impress  upon  our  country  friends  that  a  sharp  eye 
may  be  well  rewarded,  even  by  something  new,  when  its  owner 
finds  hinnself  or  her,self  in  places  where  the  fern  is  plentiful. 

The  wi’iter,  indeed,  caught  the  “fern  fever”  incurably  in 
the  first  instance  by  a  discoveiy  of  this  kind  on  Exmoor  (B.s. 
concinnum,  Druery),  in  a  loosely-built  .stone  dyke  by  the  roadside, 
d'he  dyke  was  full  of  seedlings  of  various  species,  amongst  them 
hundreds  of  small  Blechnums,  and  pi'otruding  from  a  clump  of 
the.se  he  saw  just  the  tip  of  a  frond  like  a  double  row  of  dark 
gi’eeu  scallop  shells  quite  evenly  arranged.  Pouncing  upon 
this,  and  opening  up  the  clump,  six  fronds  all  radiating  from 
one  contie  were  so  characterised,  and  when  the  clum))  was  ex¬ 
tracted  and  the  common  ones  removed,  it  was  found  to  he  a 
thoroughbred  new  variety,  which  is  now  in  every  collection, 
since  it  comes  perfectly  true  from  its  .spores.  A  lady  fiieud  on 
a  walking  tour  in  Devon,  {(uite  casuallv  glancing  about  her 
when  lesting,  found  a  prettily  ta.ssellcd  Bleehnum  at  her  feet, 
also  a  thoroughbied,  i.e.  alike  all  through  and  constant,  and 
the  writer  the  very  day  after  the  Exmoor  find,  strolling  along 
the  road  near  Wooda  Bay,  found  a  beautiful  pendulous  tasselled 
one  in  the  hedge;  that  is  twenty-one  years  ago,  and  the  plant  is 
still  vigorous  and  in  character, 

Mr.  Barnes  and  others  in  the  Tiake  District  have  found  a 
number  of  distinct  and  pretty  varieties,  and  as  one  and  all  main¬ 
tain  their  twofold  form  of  frond,  more  of  them  are  reallv  hand¬ 
some,  the  tasselled,  erect,  fertile  fronds  e.specially  looking  like 
green  flow'ers.  Some  varieties  have  strap-shaped  fronds,  others 
are  contracted  half  way  up  into  round,  saw-toothed  lobes  ;  others 
are  dwarfed  and  coiiden.sed,  while  .some  branch  as  well  as  ta.ssel, 
and  in  short  there  are  at  least  thirty  varieties  of  a  di.stinct  type 
sufficient  to  form  a  remarkably  pretty  group. 

A  vei’y  divided  form,  known  as  .-Vireys  plumosum.  raised 
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from, spores  of  Aireys  .serratum,  found  wild,  and  also  good,  must 
not  be  omitted  ;  it  is  decidedly  the  most  beautiful  of  all. 

Hecuriing  to  plants  of  this  species  in  the  open,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  although  they  are  by  no  means  dainty 
(except  as  regards  lime  and  hard  water),  the  measure  of  theii’ 
development  is  that  of  shade,  moisture,  and  protection  from 
wind. 

On  the  expo.sed  moor  we  .sh.all  find  them  healthy,  but  dwarfbd 
to  but  a  few  iuches  in  size  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  sheltered 
woodland  glades  and  glens,  with  their  feet,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
watei',  we  have  waded  through  w  aist-high  plants  with  a  circlet 
of  bari'en  fronds  over  a  yard  in  diameter,  a  fact  which  gives  a 
clue  to  the  best  treatment.— Ch.vs.  Dkueky,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


Societies. 

R.H.S.  ScientiHc  Committee,  April  5tli. 

Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in  the  chair) ;  Messrs.  Massee, 
Chittenden,  Saunders,  Bateson,  Shea,  Baker,  Hurst,  Odell,  Douglas, 
Holmes,  and  Druery,  Drs.  Cooke  and  Eendle,  Professor  Boulger, 
Revs.  W.  AVilks  and  Gt.  Henslow  (hon.  sec.). 

Richanlia  with  coloured  leaf. — Mr.  Shea  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
R.  Elliottiana,  with  the  leaf  half  yellow  and  half  green.  The  question 
as  to  the  cause  was  raised;  but  at  present  there  is  no  known 
explanation. 

Daffodil  with  fringed  trumpet. — Mr.  Jenkins  sent  flowers  exhi¬ 
biting  this  peculiarity.  It  is  analogous  to  “  cresting,”  but  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  edge  of  the  corona,  only. 

Scientific  experiments  at  Wisley. — A  discussion  took  place  upon 
this  subject,  many  valuable  suggestions  and  commionications  being 
made  by  several  of  the  members.  Finally  a  sub-committee  was 
formed  to  present  a  report  to  the  council,  consisting  of  Dr.  M.  T. 
Masters,  Professor  M.  Ward,  Professor  G.  S.  Boulger,  Dr.  Rendle, 
Messrs.  Chittenden,  Bateson,  Massee,  Farmer,  and  Hurst,  and 
Rev.  G.  Henslow,  with  power  to  add  to  the  niimber.  The  sub¬ 
committee  will  meet  at  3  p.m.,  April  19th. 

Scottish  Horticultural. 

The  montldy  meeting  of  tliis  a.ssociation  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  oth  inst.,  in  Dowell’s  Rooms.  There  was  a  very 
large  attendance  of  members,  Mr.  McHattie,  president,  in  the 
chair.  After  the  nomination  of  a  large  number  of  new  mem¬ 
bers,  Ml-.  Williamson,  Edinburgh,  read  a  paper  entitled  “  Hardy 
Fiiiit  Culture,  and  Its  Bearing  on  the  Repopulation  of  the 
Rural  District.s.”  iMr.  Williamson’s  paper  dealt  very  exhaust- 
ivelj-  with  the  various  aspects  of  fruit  culture  in  rural  di.stricts, 
and  pointed  out  how,  by  careful  cultivation  and  proper  means  of 
marketing,  very  liberal  profits  could  be  made,  which,  however, 
by  various  speakers  were  considered  rather  optimistic.  Mr. 
Williamson  also  dealt  with  dairy-farming  and  poultry-rearing, 
showing  that  they  could  be  succe.ssfully  carried  on  along.side  of 
the  fruit  cultuie.  An  intere.sting  discussion  took  place,  taken 
part  in  by  iMr.  Whytock,  Mr.  Grieve,  Mr.  Gunnison,  Mr.  Todd, 
and  others.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mi-.  Wil¬ 
liamson. 

Exhibits. — The.se  were  both  numerous  and  mo.st  attractivm 
Messrs.  Dick.son  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  brought  an  exhibit  of 
beautiful  Cinerarias,  well-grown,  with  splendid  heads  of  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers,  the  exhibit  including  three  Cactus-flowered  varietie.-:, 
which  were  awarded  a  certificate.  Mr.  Greenlaw,  gardener, 
Benmore,  Kilmiiir,  exhibited  .some  wonderfully  handsome  white 
Cyclamens,  .some  of  which  had  nearly  200  blooms.  Mr.  Greenlaw 
also  showed  beautiful  specimens  of  Primula  obconica.  Messrs. 
Laird  and  Sons  showed  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Cypripedium 
Elliotianum  and  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum.  Mr.  John  Downie 
received  an  award  of  merit  for  Dimorphanthus  mand.shuricus 
variegatiis— a  very  .showy  plant.  Air.  Wood,  Oswald  Hou.se,  had 
beautiful  orchids.  Other  exhibits  were  from  Air.  Woldie, 
liamont  ;  Mr.  Leslie,  Trinity  Cottage;  and  Mr.  John.ston,  Hay 
Lodge.  It  was  intimated  that  next  month  Mr.  Gordon,  editor 
of  the  “  Gardmiers’  iMagaziue,”  would  read  a  paper. 

Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. 

Open  Sr.4CES.  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Pulilic  Gardens  Association,  held  on  April  6,  at  83,  Lanca.ster 
Gate,  W.,  Sir  William  Vincent,  Bart,  vice-chairman,  presiding, 
it  was  agreed  to  tender  the  respectful  thanks  of  the  association 
to  th<>  King  as  its  pation,  for  the  intere.st  His  Majesty  hail  dis- 
l)layi‘d  in  the  open  space  movement,  as  indicated  by  his  recently 
announced  intention  to  open  to  the  public  certain  hitherto 
closed  poi  tions  of  Richmond  Park.  An  application  was  received 
for  the  laying-out  of  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  churchyard,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  find  out  from  the  Bishoji  of  Southwark  what 
Lniaiantee  could  be  piovided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ground 
if  the  av-ociation  complied  with  the  reque.st.  .\  letter  wa'<  reail 
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from  the  Poplar  Borough  Council  agreeing  to  maintain  All 
Saints,  Poplar,  churchyard  when  laid  out  by  the  association,  and 
it  was  decided  to  take  steps  for  carrying  out  this  desirable 
scheme,  and  raising  the  money  required.  Suggestions  were 
made  respecting  the  churchyards  of  St.  John’s,  Wapping,  and 
St.  Mary’s  'Whitechapel,  as  suitable  for  conversion  into  public 
gardens,  and  it  was  decided  to  I'enew  the  efforts  made  on  pre¬ 
vious  occasions  to  secure  these  grounds  for  this  purpose. 

It  was  agreed  to  oppose  the  Bill  to  be  introduced  by  the 
Board  of  Education  for  acquiring  the  interesting  Wycliffe  v^uapel 
and  its  large  graveyard,  Phillip  Street,  Stepney,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  London  School  Board,  and  the  Liverpool  and  Wigan 
Churches  Bill,  which  seeks  power  as  regards  some  eight  or  nine 
disused  churchyards,  to  override  the  public  law  against  building 
on  such  grounds.  It  was  agreed  to  express  the  approval  of  the 
association  to  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  the  much-needed  consolidation  of  the  Open  Spaces  Acts,  and 
to  suggest  certain  amendments. 

In  response  to  an  application  from  the  Islington  Borough 
Council,  it  was  agreed  to  render  assistance  in  the  laying  out  of 
the  Norfolk  Square  area,  which  will  provide  a  lung  in  a  crowded 
part  of  the  borough.  Amongst  a  variety  of  proposals  under 
consideration  were  the  preservation  from  buildings  of  an  island 
opposite  Kew  Gardens,  the  opening  of  Golden  Square  and  of 
Vincent  Square  during  summer  evenings,  the  extension  of 
Hampstead  Heath,  window  gardening  in  Spitalfields,  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  drinking  fountains,  the  propagation  of  a  variety  of  Poplar 
tree  no  longer  obtainable,  and  tree  planting  in  Maida  Hill  West. 

Theale  and  District. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening.  Mr.  E.  Blatch 
presided,  and  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Bazeley,  of  Twyford, 
entitled  “A  Chat  on  Orchids.”  A  good  discussion  followed, 
in  which  the  following  members  took  part — Messrs.  E.  Blatch, 
J.  Young,  A.  A.  Harrison,  R.  H.  Tutty,  &c.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Bazeley. 

Croydon  and  District  Horticulturai. 

Roses  ”  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  before  the  members 
of  this  society,  at  their  room.  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel, 
George  Street,  on  Tuesday,  April  5,  and  an  excellent  exponent 
was  found  in  Mr.  W.  Easlea,  Waltham  CrosSj  whose  experience 
gained  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  was  sufficient  to  recommend 
him  as  one  who  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  A  good  deep 
strong  loam  he  recommended  as  the  ideal  soil  to  grow  them  in, 
and  where  not  naturally  existing,  should  be  made  up  by  deep 
trenching,  with  the  incorporation  of  fresh  yellow  loam  and  well 
turned  farmyard  manure.  The  planting  is  best  done  in  October 
and  November,  but  can  be  accomplished  in  February  and  March, 
or  even  to  the  middle  of  April. 

Wargrave  Gardeners’. 

Mr.  G.  Stanton,  of  Park  Place  Gardens,  read  an  interesting 
paper  before  the  members  at  the  last  meeting,  the  subject  being 
”  '\Vinter  and  Spring  Flower  Gardening.”  Reference  was  made 
to  the  late  Mr.  J.  Fleming,  at  one  time  head  gardener  at  Cleve- 
den,  who  originated  the  system  now  spoken  of  as  “  winter  and 
spring  bedding.”  Other  pioneers  of  the  system  were  Messrs. 
Win.  Ingram  and  Wm.  Wildsmith.  Mr.  Stanton’s  opinion  was 
that  winter  and  spring  gardening  had  not  improved  so  much  as 
some  other  branches  of  the  gardener’s  art.  He  divided  the 
plants,  Ac.,  suited  to  this  method  of  gardening  into  variegated, 
white  and  green  leaved,  yellow  and  golden  leaved,  red  and 
purple  leaved,  green  leaved,  annuals,  bulbs  and  specimen  shrubs, 
and  berried  plants,  and  gave  brief  cultural  directions  for  each 
kind.  A  useful  discussion  took  place,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Mr.  Stanton.  Mr.  Mackenzie  showed  a  collection  of 
spi-ing  flowers. 

Market  Gardeners’  Hailstorm  Insurance. 

The  ninth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Nurserymen, 
Market  Gardeners’,  and  General  Hailstorm  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Ltd.,  was  held  at  the  Registered  Office,  41  and  42,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  Friday  last,  the  8th  inst.  The  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  presided  over  a  good  attendance  of 
shareholders.  The  premium  income  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£2,391  2s.  6d.  on  34,423,363  square  feet  of  glass.  The  interest 
and  ground  rents  from  investments  amounted  to  £542  18s.  Id. 
The  business  done  by  the  company  in  all  branches  showed  a  sati.s- 
factory  increase,  whilst  the  working  expenses  were  at  the  ratio 
of  £19  13s.  4d.  per  cent,  a  very  low  one  for  an  accident  insurance 
company.  A  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  and  a  bonus  of  2J  per 
cent.,  was  declared,  free  of  income  tax;  £1,480  was  carried  to 
reserve  fund,  making  the  reserves  £7,500,  and  £506  2s.  2d.  was 
carried  forward.  The  shareholders  expressed  their  satisfaction 
at  the  continued  progress  and  the  economical  management  of 
the  busine.ss.  Seven  claims  were  paid  for  damage  done  by  hail 
during  the  year  in  six  different  counties. 


Fruit  Forcing. 

CUCUMBERS. — Instead  of  striving  to  renovate  plants  that 
have  been  in  bearing  all  the  winter,  it  has  become  a  practice  to 
uproot  them,  remove  all  the  old  soil,  thoroughly  cleanse  the 
house,  place  in  new,  sterilised  soil,  and  put  out  strong,  healthy, 
young  plants,  answers  admirably  for  large  establishments  and 
for  marketing  purposes.  But  many  home  growers  are  obliged 
to  make  .shift  with  the  old  plants  until  a  supply  can  be  had 
from  small  houses,  pits,  or  frames  that  cannot  be  utilised  for 
the  purpose  until  cleared  of  bedding  or  other  plants,  so  the 
winter  fruiters  have  to  be  kept  and  renovated  at  the  roots,  and 
that  without  prejudicing  the  successional  supply  of  fruit.  Stop¬ 
ping  and  training  and  cutting  out  old  growths  to  give  place 
for  young  and  fruitful  successional  shoots  must  be  followed  up, 
and  copious  waterings  given  as  necessary.  Assist  plants  in  full 
bearing  with  abundant  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure,  and 
earth  the  roots  with  rich  warmed  compost  occasionally.  Damp 
the  floor  about  8  a.m.  and  3  p.m.,  the  foliage  being  syringed 
lightly  on  fine  afternoons,  and  keep  the  evaporation  troughs 
charged  with  guano  water  or  liquid  manure.  Shading  will  be 
most  needful  after  a  period  of  dull  weather  to  prevent  flagging, 
which  must  not  be  permitted. 

MELONS. — In  the  earliest  house  the  plants  are  swelling 
their  fruits  and  require  supports.  Remove  all  surplus  fruits 
and  all  flowers,  also  superfluous  shoots,  stopping  ancf  tying  the 
growths  as  necessary.  Afford  efficient  supplies  of  water,  giving 
liquid  manure  as  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  growth. 
Genial  atmospheric  moisture  must  be  maintained  by  damping 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  syringing  the  plants  lightly 
about  3  p.m.  on  bright  afternoons.  Later  plants  showing  fruit 
should,  unless  abundant  and  the  plants  vigorous,  have  the  first 
blooms  removed.  Secure  a  somewhat  high  temperature  and 
drier  atmosphere  during  the  setting,  only  affording  as  much 
moisture  as  will  prevent  flagging.  Stop  the  shoots  at  one  joint 
beyond  the  fruit,  but  employ  the  knife  as  little  as  possible 
during  the  setting  period.  In  pits  and  frames  ample  bottom 
heat  must  be  maintained,  observing  the  conditions  previously 
advised  during  the  setting.  'When  the  fruits  are  set  and 
swelling  they  should  be  placed  on  a  piece  of  slate.  If  canker 
appear  at  the  collar  rub  quicklime  into  the  affected  part  until 
quite  dry,  repeating  tnis  as  necessary. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES :  EARLIEST  HOUSE.— 
Where  such  varieties  as  Alexander,  Waterloo,  Duchess  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  Amsden  June,  Early  Louise,  and  Early  Rivers  Peaches, 
with  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers  Nectarines  are  grown,  the 
stoning  process  will  be  over,  and  to  accelerate  the  ripening  they 
may  be  given  a  night  temperature  of  65deg,  but  falling  to  60deg 
on  cold  nights.  Admit  a  little  air  constantly.  Close  the  house 
at  80deg  sufficiently  early  to  allow  of  an  advance  to  85deg  or 
90deg,  the  trees  being  well  syringed  and  good  atmospheric 
moisture  secured.  Remove  the  leaves  over  or  in  front  of  the 
fruit,  and  turn  this  with  its  apex  to  the  light  by  thin  lathes 
placed  across  the  trellis.  Syringing  should  cease  when  the  fruit 
commences  ripening,  but  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
must  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  foliage  by  damping 
the  paths  and  borders  twice  a  day,  and  keeping  the  soil  properly 
moist. 

SECOND  HOUSE. — The  trees  in  the  structure  started  early 
in  January,  and  brought  forward  gently,  have  the  fruit  in  a 
forward  state,  the  disbudding  completed,  and  the  shoots  that 
are  to  follow  those  now  fruiting  laid  in.  Allow  plenty  of  room 
in  the  trees,  and  do  not  keep  them  closely  tied  down  for  some 
time  longer.  Permit  no  more  growths  to  remain  than  are 
necessary  for  next  year’s  fruiting,  or  for  the  extension  of  the 
trees.  Stop  gross  shoots  or  remove  them,  as  it  is  highly  impor¬ 
tant  the  sap  be  equally  distributed,  and  an  equality  of  vigoiu- 
maintained  through  the  branches  of  each  tree.  Pinch  laterah 
at  the  first  joint,  and  shoots  retained  to  attract  the  sap  to  the 
fruit  should  only  be  allowed  moderate  extension.  Endeavour 
to  maintain  an  equal  distribution  of  foliage  that  will  shade  and 
protect  the  strong  wood  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  as  rue 
season  advances.  Ventilate  freely,  but  carefully,  so  as  to  avoid 
cold  currents  of  air  and  sudden  depressions  of  temperature. 
Water  the  outside  borders  copiously,  and  keep  them  mulched 
with  sweet,  rather  lumpy  manure. 

TREES  STARTED  IN  FEBRUARY.— Examine  them  fre¬ 
quently  for  disbudding  ;  this  is  best  done  gradually,  the  strongest 
parts  of  the  trees  being  commenced  with.  As  the  fruit  is 
swelling  freely,  remove  those  worst  placed,  and  leave  only  a 
few  more  than  will  be  required  for  the  croj).  One  to  every 
square  foot  of  trellis  covered  by  the  trees  being  ample  for  the 
large  fruited  varieties,  and  one  to  every  9in  .square  for  tha 
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medium-sized  and  Nectarines.  Syringe  early  on  fine  mornings, 
give  a  little  air  shortly  afteinvards,  gradually  increase  it,  and 
close  abont  3  p.m.,  but  if  the  weather  be  very  bright  later 
closing  may  be  practised. 

TREES  STARTED  IN  MARCH.— The  trees  are  out  of 
bloom,  set  the  fruit  well,  and  aphides  made  their  appearance. 
Fumigation  or  vaporisation  must  be  practised  carefully,  and 
on  two  or  three  consecutive  evenings  moderately.  Syringe  in 
the  morning  and  on  fine  afternoons,  always  early  enough  to 
allow  of  the  foliage  becoming  dry  before  night.  Disbud 
gradually,  and  rub  off  all  spiall  and  badly  situated  fruit  as  soon 
as  the  mo.st  prominent  show  signs  of  taking  the  lead.  Ventilate 
freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  close  early  with  a  view 
to  husbanding  the  sun’s  heat,  but  avoid  a  close  vitiated 
atmosphere,  admitting  a  little  air  constantly  to  prevent  it. 

liATE  HOUSES. — The  trees  are  in  full  blossom.  Ventilate 
freely,  and  keep  safe  from  frost.  To  insure  a  good  set  it  is 
advisable  to  turn  on  the  heat  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  raise  the 
temperature  to  SOdeg,  and  keep  it  at  that,  with  a  gentie  cir¬ 
culation  of  air,  turning  off  the  heat  early  in  the  afternoon,  so 
as  to  allow  of  the  pipes  cooling  before  night,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  falling  to  its  right  minimum  of  40deg  to  4odeg,  which  is 
quite  safe,  and  ought  to  be  secured  after  the  blossoms  expand, 
with  a  little  air  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  through 
the  night  on  the  flowers.  Artificial  fertilisation  should  be 
resorted  to  as  necessary. — G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

POTATOES. — The  planting  of  Potatoes  should  now  be 
brought  to  a  close.  It  is  a  mistake  to  delay  longer  than  the 
present  date,  as  late  planted  tubers  always  suffer  badly  in 
seasons  like  the  last  from  disease,  much  more  so  than  those 
planted  at  an  earlier  date. 

ASPARAGUS  BEDS  may  receive  a  dressing  of  salt  after  all 
the  heads  have  been  cut.  The  salt  should  be  sown  at  the  rate 
of  l^oz  per  square  yard.  A  stormy  day  should  be  chosen  in 
order  that  it  may  be  washed  in  quickly.  There  will  be  then  no 
fear  of  any  harm  being  done  to  the  heads  just  coming  through 
the  surface.  The  salt  will  not  only  assist  the  production  of 
heads,  but  will  also  keep  weeds  at  bay  for  some  considerable 
time. 

SOWING  NEW  BEDS. -This  is  also  an  excellent  time  for 
preparing  new  beds  to  be  sown  down.  The  seeds  germinate 
rapidly  and  grow  away  freely.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sow  Asparagus 
seeds  too  early.  This  is  especially  the  case  this  season. 

CAITLIFLOWERS. — Plant  out  more  Cauliflowers  to  succeed 
those  planted  eai'iier.  These  should  have  good  and  well-prepared 
soil.  The  soil  should  have  been  prepared  some  months  in 
advance  by  deeply  digging,  at  the  same  time  working  in  a 
liberal  quantity  of  well-decayed  manure.  A  liberal  dusting  of 
old  soot  should  now  be  sown,  and  this  should  be  lightly  forked 
in.  This  will  not  only  prove  a  useful  fertiliser,  but  will  also 
ward  off  slugs,  which  are  so  troublesome  at  this  time  of  year 
among  the  plants.  Sow  a  little  more  seed  also. 

LETTUCES. — More  Lettuce  of  Cos  and  Cabbage  varieties 
should  be  planted  out  now  to  keep  up  a  succession.  The  soil 
.shduld  be  rich  in  order  to  give  a  quick  growtli.  Should  the 
weather  become  dry,  see  that  the  plants  do  not  flag.  Sprinkle 
frequently  on  Avarm  mornings  till  they  are  established. 

CARi>OON  AND  ivOHL  RABI. — Where  these  are  grown 
now  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  sowing.  Soav  on  good  deeply- 
worked  soil,  and  give  ample  space  for  the  latter  between  the 
rows. 

PARSLEY. — More  of  this  should  now  be  soAvn  before  the 
soil  has  lost  its  surface  moisture.  Parsley  must  have  ample 
moisture  to  promote  an  even  growth.  Sow  the  seed  on  well- 
prepared  soil,  which  is  calculated  to  retain  moisture  during  a 
long  spell  of  hot  weather. 

RUNNER  BEANS  may  also  be  sown.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  give  protection  as  they  come  through  the  soil.  They  should 
also  have  a  sheltered  position.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  "nip  the 
points  out  of  this  early  sowing  to  promote  an  early  gathering 
of  Beans,  rvliich  will  be  found  most  valuable. 

WRINKLED  PEAS  may  noAv  be  soAvn.  The  tall  varieties  are 
generally  the  most  productive,  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Prodigy,  and 
such  kinds.  Sow  thinly  if  the  seed  is  reliable.  It  is  a  great 
mi.stake  to  soav  Peas  thickly.  It  is  a  Avaste  of  seed. 

MELONS  AND  CUCUMBERS  IN  FRAMES.-Now  is  a  good 

time  to  plant  Melons  in  frames.  Place  good  sound  loam  in  the 
frames  in  a  ridge  along  the  centre  of  the  frames,  Avhich  should 
be  made  firm  by  treading,  and  should  be  done  some  days  in 
advance  of  planting  in  order  to  become  warm.  A  check  to 
Melons  is  fatal. 

RADISHES.— ]\Iore  seed  of  these  .shouid  be  soAvn  frequently 
to  keep  up  a  supply  of  crisp  roots. 

TRAINING  VERGES  AND  BOX  HEDGES. -Grass  verges 
.should  be  edged  Avith  the  half  moon  or  edging  iron,  and  Box 
hedges  should  be  clipped  noAv  that  the  frost  is  not  likely  to  be 
severe  enough  to  injure  the  cut  parts. 


HOEINGS. — The  hoe  should  be  kept  at  Avork  constantly  on 
all  fine  days.  Every  available  inch  of  soil  should  be  stirred  as 
deeply  as  possible. — A.  T.,  Cirence.ster. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

PRICKING  OUT  HALF-HARDY  ANNUALS.-iMany  of 
the  seedlings  of  half-hardy  annuals  having  got  a  .sturdy  size, 
and  requiring  more  room  for  development,  should  be  forth- 
Avith  carefully  pricked  out  singly  in  beds  of  .soil  in  rough  frames 
or  in  boxes,  Avhich  can  be  sheltered  for  a  time  under  glass  until 
the  small  plants  are  established.  Prepare  a  bed  of  soil  about 
4in  deep,  seeing  that  the  material  consists  of  good,  rich  loam, 
intermixed  Avith  a  little  leaf  soil.  A  spent  hotbed  is  a  good 
foundation  for  the  bed,  but  not  necessarily  indispensable.  For 
boxes,  a  layer  of  flaky  leaf  soil  or  manure  may  be  placed  in  the 
bottom,  filling  up  Avith  soil,  making  firm  and  level.  Insert  the 
plants  3in  or  4in  apart,  making  holes  AA’ith  a  dibber  or  troAvel 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  roots  without  croAvding.  Give  a 
gentle  watering  afterwards,  and  keep  the  lights  over  closely 
for  a  Aveek  or  more  until  the  plants  have  become  established. 
Then  gradually  admit  air.  Asters,  Stocks,  Antirrhinums, 
Salpiglossis,  Scabiouses,  Zinnias,  Perilla,  Schizanthus,  Tagetes, 
Nicotiana,  and  Portulacas  may  all  ^e  treated  as  above. 

PLANTING  MICHAELMAS  DAISIES.— The  various 
varieties  of  perennial  Asters  or  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  found 
to  be  .so  useful  and  indispensable  in  autumn,  that  it  is  desirable 
in  order  to  have  a  display  at  that  period  for  strong  young 
plants  to  be  placed  out  noAV.  They  aauII  succeed  in  the  soil  of 
any  ordinary  well-cultivated  border.  Plant  at  intervals  of  Sft 
or  6ft  among  other  herbaceous  subjects.  In  one  season  the 
plants  groAV  to  a  good  size^  some  reaching  a  height  of  5ft. 
Aster  alpinus,  with  its  varieties  albus,  roseus,  and  speciosus,  are 
only  half  a  foot  high.  A.  Amelins  and  varieties  are  2ft  in 
height,  blue.  Novse- Anglia?  and  varieties  are  about  4ft,  and 
bear  rose-coloured  blooms,  Avith  the  exception  of  rubra,  Avhich 
is  crimson.  The  numerous  varieties  of  Novi-Belgi,  containing 
Avhite,  rose,  mauve,  imrple,  blue,  lilac,  and  violet  colours  groAA’ 
from  34ft  to  5ft.  Thompsoni  is  a  handsome  blue,  2ft  high,  and 
Amethystinus  blue,  oir  high.  E.stablished  specimens  may  bo 
divided  and  replanted  noAV  to  increase  the  number  of  any 
desirable  varieties. 

PANSIES  AND  VIOLAS. — The  planting  of  young  .stock, 
Avhich  have  been  raised  from  seed  soAvn  last  summer  or  from 
cuttings  inserted  in  autumn,  ought  to  be  completed  noAv  Avithout 
further  delay,  so  that  they  may  have  a  chance  of  becoming 
firmly  established  before  the  Aveather  is  hot  and  dry.  Should 
the  soil  be  poor  and  light,  Avork  in  some  decayed  manure,  pre¬ 
ferably  decomposed  coav  manure.  Place  the  plants  about  9in 
apart.  Old  plants  Avith  good  tufts  of  groAvth  Avill  readily 
divide  into  good  sized  divisions  with  plenty  of  roots.  They  are 
excellent  for  lines  or  beds,  planting  them  about  a  foot  apart. 
The  same  necessity  exists  for  good  rich  soil,  and  they  may  also 
be  assisted  shortly  Avith  a  mulching  of  decayed  manure  between 
the  plants. 

PYRETHRUMS. — The  double  and  single  forms  of  Pyrethriim 
roseum  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  floAvers  of  early 
summer.  Well-established  plants  should  remain  several  years 
undisturbed,  affording  them  a  liberal  mulching  of  manure  each 
season,  and  a  feAV  applications  of  liquid  manure  during  active 
groAA’th.  Division  of  the  old  clumps  ought  to  be  effected  occa¬ 
sionally,  as  by  this  means  more  vigoious  groAvth  and  finer  floAvers 
are  produced.  The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  divide  and 
replant,  also  to  insert  young  plants  from  pots  which  have  been 
Avintered  in  a  cold  frame.  Shades  of  white,  rose,  crimson,  and 
pink  are  the  prevailing  colours. — E.  D.  S.,  Gravesend. 


In  Praise  of  the  Parks. 

It  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for  a  daily  paper 
to  furnish  “  a  leading  article  ”  in  praise  of  the  parks  of  our 
cities,  but  the  “Daily  Telegraph”  has  done  a  service  in  this 
direction.  “What  of  the  grass  of  London,”  it  a.sks,  “  over 
Avhich  you  may  AA^uder  for  mile  upon  mile  through  the  heart 
of  the  capital  from  Kensington  Palace  to  within  a  few  yards  of 
Trafalgar  Square  and  the  Strand  ?  And  Avhat,  also,  of  the 
floAvers  Avhich,  to  the  devout  eye  of  human  sympathy,  are  fair 
and  gracious  among  all  tuings  that  only  stand  and  Avait  ? 
Wherever  the  glance  rests  now  Ave  see  them  giving  magical 
touches  to  the  parks,  and  we  Avonder  again  Avhether  the  average 
Londoner’s  eyes  are  even  yet  opened  to  the  beauty  of  these 
green  spaces,  Avoodland  vi.stas,  aiid  exquisite  garden  borders  in 
Avhich  no  city  in  the  Avhole  Avorld  can  pretend  to  rival  our  own. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Mr.  Meredith  have  not  disdained  to  set 
romance  in  the  airy  depths  of  Kensington  Gardens,  Avhere  there 
are  glades  and  copses  in  w'hich  you  may  spend  a  summer’s  day 
Avith  little  disturbance  or  none.  From  spring  to  autumn  the 
floAA-ers  in  the  parks  are  the  pageant  of  the  year  for  those  who 
live  their  Avhole  iives  in  the  Metropolis.  The  first  scattered 
SnoAvdrops  in  Hyde  Park  are  folloAved  by  the  gold  and  ametliystine- 
petals  of  the  Crocus  beds,  and  then  the  Daffodils  remind  us, 
even  in  London,  of  Perdita’s  lovely  lines — than  Avhich  the  music- 
of  mortal  language  can  no  further  go.” 
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Insecticides. 

( Continued  from  page  274.) 

liiME.— Freshly  burned  iinie,  slaked  nith  the  smalle.st  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  necessary  to  cause  fall  into  a  fine  apparently  dry 
powder,  is  a  common  dres.sing  for  land  infested  with  ground 
pe.sts,  the  application  being  made  in  autumn,  or  when  the  ground 
is  clear  of  crops,  at  the  rate  of  8  toms  per  acre,  Icwt  per  rod, 
digging  or  ploughing  under  shortly  afternards. 

Of  its  beneficial  action,  especially  on  old  soils,  ^yhether 
pasture  at  breaking  up,  or  land  long  tilled  and  well  manured,  I 
need  not  enlarge.  Mention  of  air-slaked  lime  as  a  dre.ssing  for 
crops  attacked  l)y  slugs  must  also  suffice,  the  lime  being  applied 
in  the  evening,  and  repeated  as  occasion  require.  Likewise  if 
lime-water,  made  by  placing  a  lump  of  quicklime  about  the  size 
of  the  fist  in  a  pail  of  water,  stirring  and  leaving  forty-eight 
hours,  then  using  the  clear  liquid. 

(1)  For  destroying  sings  at  night  just  after  dark  by  .sprink¬ 
ling  on  with  a  rose  catering  can.  (2)  For  applying  to  roots  of 
plants  affected  by  maggots,  giving  as  much  as  in  an  ordinary 
watering.  Then  there  is  the  limewash,  a  great  thing  for  white¬ 
washing  walls  or  boards  of  gla.ss  hoirses,  also  trunks  and  large 
branches  of  trees,  the  lime  being  fre,shly  burned  and  made  into 
a  wash  readily  applied  by  means  of  a  brush,  hot  water  or  cold 
being  used.  A  lime  spray  made  in  a  similar  manner,  only 
thinner  and  .strained  .so  as  to  be  applicable  by  means  of  a  syringe 
to  the  whole  of  a  hmsli  or  tree  until  appearing  as  if  white¬ 
washed,  is  grand  for  addling  eggs,  killing  larvae,  hybernating 
pests,  overgrowths  of  lichen  and  moss  being  annihilated,  and 
birds  prevented  from  eating  the  blossom  buds. 

Methylated  Spirit. 

This  is  spirits  of  wine  to  which  imperfectly  purified  wood 
naphtha  in  the  proportion  of  one-tenth  has  been  added.  It  is 
an  excellent  remedy  for  all  the  scale  iirsects,  including  mealy 
iuig,  being  applied  by  means  of  a  .small  brush  to  the  infected 
parts,  just  a  drop  sufficing  for  a  cluster  of  mealy  bug.  It  is 
also  efficacious  for  woolly  aphis  in  Apple  trees. 

Paraffin  Oil  or  Petroleum. 

This  is  well  known  as  a  volatile  inflammable  liquid  obtained 
l)y  distilling  the  crude  petroleum  oi'  kerosine  from  the  oil  wells 
of  America  and  elsewhere.  It  is  poisonous  to  insects,  and  also 
injurious  to  plants,  yet  ranks  as  the  most  important  of  insecti¬ 
cides  for  sucking  in.sects.  In  pure  state  it  is  seldom  used,  though 
occasionally  emxiioyed  in  a  very  fine  spray,  and  extremely  lightly 
for  dressing  Turnips  to  keep  off  and  kill  Turnip  fly. 

Gardeners  also  sometimes  use  petroleum  in  ordinary  state 
for  freeing  plants  or  Vines  from  mealy  bug,  a  winegla.ssful  being 
placed  in  a  vessel  containing  Sgalls  or  Igalis  of  water,  and  the 
petroleum  forced  into  the  water,  either  by  one  person  syringing 
into  the  ve,s.sel  whilst  another  applies  it  to  the  plant,  or  by  the 
operator  alternating  syringefuls  into  the  vessel  and  over  the 
plant.  The  thus  pure  paraffin  oil  is  distributed  in  very  small 
amount,  and  not  much  if  any  damage  is  done  to  mature  leafage. 
It,  however,  requires  to  be  iLsed  with  great  care  in  the  pure 
state,  therefore,  is  most  frequently  n.sed  when  emulsified. 

The  preparation  of  paraffin  oil  emnlsion  is  very  varied.  The 
oil  readily  amalgamates  with  softsoap  solution,  or  even  with 
that  of  hard  soap,  but  the  soft.soap  emulsion  is  probably  the 
best.  For  home  use  Ijlb  of  softsoap  may  be  di.ssolved  in  a 
gallon  of  water  by  boiling,  and  on  removing  fi'oin  the  fire  add 
one  pint  of  paraffin  oil  and  .stir  briskly,  or  better,  churn  with 
a  small  hand  .syringe  until  thoroughly  amalgamated  or 
emulsified.  This  may  be  diluted  with  five  to  ten  times  its  volume 
of  water  for  use,  according  to  different  insects  and  foliage,  the 
stronger  for  mature  foliage  and  hard-bodied  insects,  and  the 
v'eaker  for  tender  foliage  and  soft-bodied  insects. 

(To  be  continued.) 

• - - 

The  Bee-keeper. 

The  Stewarton  Hive. 

I  have  to  thank  “  E.  E.”  for  his  further  remarks;  but  how 
am  I  to  raise  young  queens  if  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  pre¬ 
vent  swarming,  and  work  in  the  lines  alreadv  advocated  bv 
“  E.  E  ”  Hexagonal. 

Pupchasingr  Bees. 

Buying  bees  is  like  buying  a  hor.se,  it  requires  a  jierson  of 
experience  to  give  assistance  and  advice,  or  you  may  be  sadly 
cheated.  Some  years  ago  an  acquaintance  of’  mine  believed  I 
knew  all  about  a  horse,  for  he  asked  me  to  give  him  some 
wrinkles  in  hoi’se  buying.  I  simply  said,  “  Find  out  a  man 
accustomed  to  horses,  and  pay  him  to  buy  one.”  The  same 
holds  good  in  the  case  of  bees. 

When  some  persons  have  attended  a  few  lectures  on  bees, 
they  are  anxious  to  commence  bee-keeping,  and  often  on  a 


large  scale.  The  lot  for  sale  which  is  first  heard  of  after  deter¬ 
mining  to  become  a  bee-keeper  is  bought,  and  disaster  perhaps 
follows.  The  man  is  disheartened,  everything  sold  at  a  loss, 
and  he  swears  that  the  bee  lecturer  was  an  arch  deceiver.  Per¬ 
haps  tlie  colonies  were  weak,  or  had  insufficient  stores,  or  worst 
of  all,  they  were  disea.sed.  All  novices  should  make  a  small 
lieginning.  If  the  bees  are  for  sale  in  the  autumn  get  a 
reliable  person  to  examine  them,  and  to  give  yon  an  idea  of 
their  value.  If  in  the  spring  yon  decide  to  commence,  then  it 
would  be  well  to  buy  a  large  swarm — a  skepfui. — Hybla. 


The  Weather, 

Notes  on  the  meteorological  obseiwations  at  Newton  Mearns, 
N.B.  (300  feet  above  sea  level)  for  three  months — January, 
Eehruary,  and  March,  1904. 

The  first  three  months  of  1904  has  been  a  period  in  which 
rain  has  been  lielow  the  average.  There  have  been  fewer  storms 
than  usual,  arid  in  the  month  of  March  the  wind  never  rose  once 
to  a  force  of  a  strong  gale.  The  sunshine  was  irreatly  deficient 
in  the  first  two  months,  but  thei’e  was  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  third  month,  so  that  the  season  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
shows  a  decided  tendency  towards  more  sunshine,  less  rain,  and 
greater  warmth  than  fell  to  our  lot  last  year.  The  rainfall  for 
the  three  months  recorded  at  Pollokcastle,  Newton  Mearns,  are 
here  given,  along  with  tho.se  of  the  corresponding  months  of 
1903,  which  will  lie  very  intore.sting  to  your  readers  ; — 


1904.  1903. 

.Tamiary . 6-35pn.  .Jariuny . 9'32in. 

February  ..  ..  ..  ..  3  84Jin.  l-'eb.u  ry  . ll'53iii. 

]\I  rch  . 2'59pn.  Warrli . ll-55iiu. 

Total  ..  12-7.  .tin.  Total  ..  32'4'?lin. 

-N.  R. 


Weather  in  Penthshine. 

The  finst  ten  days  of  April  have  been  extemely  unpleasant. 
Almost  incessant  high  winds  have  prevailed,  I'ising,  as  on  the 
mornings  of  the  (ith  and  9th,  to  a  gale.  Very  heavy  rain 
showers  have  been  frequent  during  both  day  and  night,  and  out¬ 
door  work  has  been  brought  to  a  stand.  Saturday  was  perhap.s 
the  most  tempestuous  day  for  many  months,  pelting  showers  of 
sleet  and  hail  following  in  close  succe.ssion.  Monday  was  calmer, 
with  a  good  deal  of  sunshine. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

The  Weather  at  Hamilton,  N.B. 

It  is  hard  to  make  Ijondoners,  who  have  been  basking  in 
sunshine  I  believe  for  .some  time,  understand  the  difference 
between  the  two  districts  separated  by  such  a  comparatively 
short  distance.  Yet  we  here  have  not  had  weather  enough  to 
engage  in  any  important  garden  work  in  March  ;  certainly  not 
to  undertake  seed  sowing  on  a  large  .scale.  The  tempest  of  to¬ 
day  and  yesterday,  assisted  with  the  indifferent  quality  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  year’s  seeds,  should  indeed  seal  the  doom 
of  what  seeds  are  in.  The  wind  and  rain  to-day,  April  2,  are 
phenomenal.  The  wind  is  blowing  with  the  force  of  a  gale,  and 
the  rain  (cold,  sleety  rain)  is  falling  in  sheets.  Fields  and 
ploughed  land  have  their  myriads  of  lakelets.  Ye.sterday  the 
elements  in  turn  pelted  rain,  hail,  and  snow;  there  were  also 
some  peals  of  thundei-.  Yes,  truly,  this  part  of  the  country  has 
experienced  a  far  worse  spring  than  last  year,  bad  as  it  really 
was.  No  seeds  ai’e  in  the  ground,  and  the  precious  .season  is 
flitting  by  as  stealthily  as  a  ghost. — D.  C.,  Hamilton. 

Maneh  Weather  at  Be-lvoir  Castfe,  1904. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  north-east,  total 
8  days.  The  total  rainfall  was  1.98in.  This  fell  on  23  days, 
and  is  0.42in  above  the  average  for  the  month  ;  the  greatest 
daily  fall  was  0.28in  on  the  28th.  Barometer  (corrected  and 
reduced)  :  highest  reading  30.431in  on  the  23rd  at  9  p.m.  ; 
lowest,  29.242in  on  the  29th  at  9  p.m.  Thermometers:  highe.st 
in  the  shade  b8deg  on  the  20th  ;  lowest  23deg  on  the  iz,cn  ;  mean 
of  daily  maxima,  4.5.45deg ;  mean  of  daily  minima,  32.58deg ; 
mean  temperature  of  the  month  39.01deg,  which  is  2.67deg 
below  the  average ;  lowest  on  the  grass  18deg  on  the  12th ; 
highest  in  the  sun  102deg  on  the  19th;  mean  temperature  of 
the  earth  at  3ft,  39.G4deg.  Total  sunshine,  uo  hours,  which  is 
9hrs  8min  below  the  average  ;  there  were  9  sunless  days.  Every¬ 
thing  here  is  very  late  in  coming  into  flower  this  spring.  Fruit 
trees  are  showing  blos.som  buds  abundantly,  and  being  so  late 
we  hope  they  will  escape  injury  by  frost  this  season.  The  first 
Apricot  flowei's  opened  on  March  2G,  thirty  days  later  than 
last  year!  — W.  H.  DiyERS. 


:\[r.  Chas.  IMason,  C.E.,  a  director  of  iMe.ssrs.  Foster  and 
Pear.son,  Limited,  Horticultural  and  Heating  Engineer.s,  of 
Beeston,  Notts,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  sub-committee 
of  the  Engineering  Standards  Committee  now  meeting  at  W  est¬ 
minster  to  discuss  the  question  with  relation  to  cast-ii'on  pipe? 

1  for  heating,  ventilation,  and  drainage. 


April  11,  1904. 
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*v:*AIl  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  shonid  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one 
will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking 
information  on  matters  discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  In 
naming  plants  we  only  undertake  to  name  species,  or  well- 
marked  varieties,  and  only  .six  on  any  one  occasion.  Florists’ 
flowers  we  do  not  name. 

MEASUHE:\IKXT  of  ax  acre  (A.  P.).— The  paiagraph 
reads  :  ”  Ten  yards  wide  484yds  long  ;  bOyds  v  ide  by  80  2-5th  yds 
long;  or  100yds  wide  by  40  2-5th  yds  long.” 

LIVERPOOL  BOTAXIC  GARDEX  :  CORRECTIOX.-  In  my 
contribution  in  the  issue  of  April  7,  re  ‘‘  Liverpool  Botanic 
Garden,”  please  correct  the  following  paragraph  :  Instead  of 
several  of  the  bulbs  carrying  four  and  five  umbels,  with  five 
and  six  flowers  on  each  nmhel,  it  should  read:  ‘‘  Several  of  the 
bulbs  have  three  .spikes  with  three  umbels,  and  five  and  six 
flowers  on  each  umbel.” — Yours  respectfully,  J.  S. 

.MARKTXG  OUT  A  TEXXIS  COURT  (F.  C.).— The  diagram 
accompanying  wili  enable  you  to  mark  out  the  single  or  double 
courts  as  may  be  required  by  means  of  a  lawn  tennis  marker, 
forming  white  (chalk)  lines  where  the  black  are  shown  in  the 
diagram.  A,  A,  A,  represents  a  double  court  for  three  or 
foui'  players.  B,  B,  B,  B,  shows  a  single  court  for  two  players. 
A,  A,  A,  A,  are  the  base  lines  for  the  double  court.  B,  B,  B,  B, 


are  the  base  lines  for  the  single  court.  C,  C,  C,  C,  .service  lines. 

D,  I),  half  court  lines.  E,  E,  net.  A  court  for  the  single  game 
is  27ft  wide  and  78ft  long.  The  court  for  the  double  game  is 
3(ift  wide  and  78ft  long.  The  posts  for  supporting  the  net  at 

E,  E,  shonid  be  placed  3ft  beyond  the  sides.  The  service  lines 
C,  C,  C,  C,  run  parallel  to  the  net,  and  are,  therefore,  21ft 
distant  from  the  net. 

FIG  LEAVES  WITH  BROAVX  SPOTS  AXD  CURLIXG 
(W.  E.).  —  The  leaves  are  infested  by  the  leaf-spot  fungus 
(Cercospora  Bolleana,  syn.  Ascochyta  carica),  which  pi'oduced 
iarge,  irregular  blotches  on  both  surfaces,  at  first  pale  and  then 
turning  hrown,  and  having  a  dark,  rusty  appearance,  hence 
alluded  to  as  ‘‘  rust.”  As  the  spots  coalesce  a  large  portion  of 
the  leaf  is  involved,  and  in  consequence  the  tissues  are  con- 
ti'acted  and  the  leaf  cui'ls  up  more  or  less  upwards,  sometimes 
entirely  shrivelling,  though  usually  leaving  some  part  intact, 
the  disea.se  is  most  prevalent  during  periods  of  dull  and  moist 
weather,  vhen  the  atmosphere  is  kept  ciose  through  the  condi¬ 
tions  not  being  favourable  for  ventilating,  and  this  is  regarded 
as  an  inducement  to  the  attacks  of  the  parasite.  Indeed,  it  is 
said  that  the  fungus  cannot  exist  where  the  house  is  freely 
ventilated  and  the  growths  fully  exposed  to  every  ray  of  light, 
this  not  being  obstructed  by  crowding  and  by  growths  of  other 
plants,  such  as  Vines  on  the  roof.  Xo  preventive  measures,  so 
fa”  as  we  kiiipw,  have  been  recorded,  though  it  is  possil)le  that 
vaj  orisation  with  sulphur  would  ari'est  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  We,  however,  .should  rely  chiefly  on  freer  ventilation 
and  keeping  the  atmosphere  as  dry  as  consistent  with  the  health 
of  the  foliage. 


SHOOT  OF  COX’S  POMOXA  APPLE  WITH  EXCRES- 
CFNCES  XFAR  THE  BUDS  (H.  D.).-The  buds  and  swollen 
jiarts  near  them  are  very  abnormal  and  disastrous,  as  you  say 
that  after  a  time  the  ti.ssue  and  the  swollen  portions  become  dis¬ 
coloured,  and  the  shoots  die.  On  cutting  open  one  of  the 
swollen  i)uds  or  adjacent  tissues  and  examining  the  pait  with  a 
microscope,  we  found  S('veral  eelworms,  and  in  turn  a  mite.  The 
eelworms  wei'e  located  in  the  ti.ssue  next  the  bud,  and  the  mite 
in  the  bud  itself,  or  tlu'  remains  of  it,  foi’  the  central  part  con¬ 
tained  only  erineum,  or  hairs  that  are  due  to  the  action  of  the 
mites,  and  upon  which  they  derive  nutrition.  You  ai’e  right, 
therefore  in  the  deduction  that  ”  the  evil  appears  to  ai'i.se  from 
the  attacks  of  some  insect,  probably  a  mite,  in  the  l)ud  or 
lieneath  the  bark,  but  there  are  the  eelworms  to  account  foi’, 
which  is  to  us  ((uito  a' phenomenon,  and  we  hope  to  shoi’tly 
illustrate  the  shoot  and  ^he  creatui’es  found  in  the  .swellings. 

VIXES  UXHEALTHY  (R.  S.).— The  .sample  of  vitriolised 
bones  appears  a  good  one,  and  we  hardly  think  this  could  affect 
the  health  of  the  Vines,  though  possibly  there  may  be  something 
of  an  injui'ious  tendency  in  using  acid  superphosphate  in  the  case 
of  soils  naturally  of  a  calcareous  nature,  as  we  presume  yours  to 
be  from  the  location,  the  .soil  being  rendered  more  or  less  sour 
and  having  a  tendmicy  to  induce  growth  rather  than  fruitful- 
ne.ss.  Probably  a  dre.ssing  of  basic  cinder  phosphate,  141b  pei’ 
squaio  rod  (30:j  square  yards),  or  about  ^11)  iier  square  yaid,  of 
boidei',  applied  to  the  surface  and  lightly  dug  in,  would  have  a 
good  effect  by  correcting  the  tendency  to  sourness  in  the  soil, 
and  in  supplying  the  all-important  iron  and  magnesia,  in  which 
the  soil  is  probably  delicient.  The  defective  state  of  the  bunch 
is  due  to  the  impei-fect  ripening  of  the  wood,  or  the  not 
sufficient  formation  of  the  buds  and  the  bunches  in  embryo.  We 
should  Leep  the  Vines  on  the  dry  side,  not  giving  more  water 
than  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  foliage  in  a  healthy 
state  or  keep  it  from  becoming  limp  or  flagging,  and  expose  the 
foliage  to  all  the  light  po.ssibie,  thus  seem  ing  sturdy,  thoroughly 
solidified  wood,  and  then  the  Vines  will  probably  perfect  the 
buds,  and  the  wood  being  thoionghly  ripened  good  results- 
follow.  Prune  another  year  rather  longer  than  usual. 

WATERCRESS  CULTIVATIOX  (C.  C.  E.).— Watercress  is 
giown  in  several  ways.  It  may  be  cultivated  in  soil  if  a  suit¬ 
able  place  cannot  be  obtained  to  grow'  it  in  water,  but  the  pro¬ 
duce  is  inferior.  If  required  to  be  grown  in  the  ground,  a  shady, 
cool  position  .should  be  chosen,  and  the  seed  .sown  in  .spring  in 
shallow  di-ills,  thinning  the  planks  to  Gin  when  large  enough. 
The  soil  must  be  kept  constantly  moist  by  w’atering.  In  autumn, 
some  plants  may  be  placed  in  pans,  and  transferred  to  a  warm 
house  to  keep  up  a  supply  dui'ing  winter.  For  a  spring  supply- 
slips  should  be  planted  in  September,  digging  the  earth  fine, 
drawing  a  siight  trench  with  a  line,  filling  this  with  water  until 
it  becomes  a  mud,  and  covering  it  about  an  inch  deep  with  drift 
sand,  then  sticking  in  the  slips  about  Gin  apart,  watering  them 
until  established.  The  sand  keeps  the  plants  clean.  They  will 
be  ready  for  gathering  from  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and 
the  shoots  should  be  invariably  cut  and  not  picked.  The  water 
system  is  the  be.st,  the  advantages  being  many  if  a  .shallow 
stream  can  be  obtained  ;  indeed,  the  market  supplies  are  had 
from  beds  that  extend  for  miles  in  some  districts,  there  being 
many  in  the  Ver  Valley  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Albans, 
Herts.  AYhere  water  can  be  obtained  and  regulated  at  will,  the 
trenches  should  be  so  prepared  that  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
regular  depth  of  3in  oi-  tin  can  be  kept  up.  These  trenches  are 
usually  three  yards  broad  and  any  length,  ranging  froni  ei<dity- 
seven  yards,  less  or  more  according  to  circum.stances.  Whenever 
one  is'to  be  planted  the  bottom  is  made  quite  firm  and  slightly 
sloping,  so  that  the  water  that  flows  in  at  one  end  may  run  out 
at  the  other,  it  being  usual  to  allow-  a  narrow  channel  for  the 
course  of  water  on  each  side  of  the  bed.  If  the  bottqm  of  ttie 
trencli  is  not  sufficiently  moi.st  a  .smail  body  of  water  is  allowed 
to  enter  to  soften  it.  The  Ci’esses  are  then  divided  into  small 
sets  or  cuttings,  with  roots  attached  to  them,  and  these  are 
placed  at  distances  of  3in  or  4in  from  each  other.  The  water 
is  then  raised  to  a  depth  of  2in  or  Jin  and  never  higher.  Plant¬ 
ing  is  usually  done  in  September,  and  each  trench  furnishes 
several  crops  during  the  .season.  After  twelve  months  the  refuse 
is  tin-own  out  upon  the  borders  or  banks  which  .separate  the 
‘  trenches  from  each  othei-,  and  the  trenches  given  a  fallow  befori' 
again  being  planted.  Supeiior  produce  is  had  hi-  at  the  end 
of  a  week~^after  planting,  spreading  a  light  dressing  of  well 
decomposed  cow  manure  ovei'  all  the  piants,  pressiiu''  it  down  by 
means  of  a  heavy  boaid  to  which  a  long  handle  is  fixed 
obliquely.  The  w'ater  is  then  raised  as  before  named.  After 
every-  cutting  a  little  decayed  cowdung  in  the  pioportion  of  twm 
large  f)ai-rowfuls  to  each  trench  of  eighty-.seven  yards  long  is 
s]M^ad  over  tlie  naked  i)lants,  and  this  is  pi-es.sed  dow  n  l)y  means 
of  the  rammer  al)ove  mentioned.  The  beds  in  this  case  al.so  are 
renewed  annually. 

XAMES  OP  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  whose  qiicries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfuJty  requested  ta  eonsult 
the  following  nuniher.  (X.  Y.  Z.). — Diervilla  rosea  and  Cyperns 
alternifolins.  (S.  fk). — Scilla  bifolia  ;  Corytlalis  tnberosa.  iJ.  F.). — 
1,  Narcissus  triandrus  albus  ;  2,  N.  obvallaris ;  3,  N.  maximus. 
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Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

James  Backhouse  &  Son,  Ltd.,  York. — Alpine  plants,  hardy  perennials 
and  florists’  flowers. 

Barr  k  Sons,  11,  12,  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. — 
Hardy  Perennials,  Alinnes,  Aquatics,  Sj'c. 

Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Eoyal  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  Kent.— 
Herbaceous  plants. 

Luther  Burbank,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  U.S.A. — New  Shasta  Daisies. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Floral  Guide,  1904. 

Wm.  Deal,  Feering  Hill.  Kelvedon,  Essex. — Seed  Potatoes. 

H.  k  J.  Elliott,  Courtbushes  Nursery,  Hurstpieri^oint,  Sussex. — 
Carrnatiens. 

Heinrich  Henkel,  Darmstadt. — Conifers,  Bog-plants,  Water  Lilies. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Beacon  Building,  6,  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
U.S.A. — Hardy  American  plants  and  Carolina  Mountain  flowers. 

John  Peed  &  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West  Norwood,  S.E. — 
Cantias  and  Dahlias. 

Ant.  Eoozen  k  Son,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Overveen,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland. — Bulbs,  ^'c.  (for  spring).  Vegetables  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

G.  Sperenger,  Naples- Yoniero,  Italy. — First  list  of  plants. 


The  present  season  is  the  most  important  one  to  the  rearer 
of  cattle,  and  the  question  may  often  be  asked  of  him,  Am  I 
right  in  using  my  milk  for  purposes  of  calf-rearing  when  I 
might  po.ssibly  sell  it  by  the  gallon?  Well,  much  depends  on 
the  price  per  gallon  the  milk  will  realise,  but  we  ma3'  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  price  from  April  till  July  will  be  a  very 
small  one — 6d.  per  gallon  or  less.  It,  therefore,  is  the  business 
of  everj’  farmer  who  at  this  time  of  year  cannot  make  6d.  per 
gallon  or  more  of  his  milk,  to  consider  whether  he  cannot  profit 
better  by  using  it  for  the  purposes  of  calf-rearing. 

The  gi-eat  point  in  this  question  is  the  possibility  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  sufficient  supplj'  of  calves  which  will  pay  for  rearing.  We 
4ire  sorry  to  say  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
calves  dropped  annually  in  England  are  of  veiy  little  value 
for  rearing  purposes,  for  when  reared  they  cannot  be  sold  at 
a  profit.  It  is  very  different,  however,  with  a  great  number  of 
calves  which  are  produced  by  judicious  breeding.  Any  such 
animals  will  always  pay  well  for  the  food  thej'  eat.  It  is  a 
common  cry  amongst  farmers  that  they  cannot  go  into  a  market 
and  buy  the  cattle  tliey  want.  If  they  do  buy,  they  have  to 
give  more  than  they  think  they  can  afford.  It  is  ad  a  matter 
■of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  purchaser  wants  either  a  verj" 
fresh  bullock,  or  a  promising  heifer,  or  a  cow  approaching 
■calving.  The  fresh  bullock  represents  an  early  prospective  sale 
at  a  remunerative  price;  the  “  in-calver  ”  represents  a  milk 
supply  either  for  human  food  or  calf-rearing.  Here  we  strike 
a  great  bone  of  contention,  viz.,  the  value  of  milk  to  the  farmer, 
i.e.,  not  for  sale,  but  for  home  consumption,  which  can  mean 
nothing  else  but  calf-rearing ;  for  we  have  amply  demonstrated 
recently  that  the  making  up  of  butter  brings  in  no  piofit  during 
the  summer  period,  and  we  doubt  whether  it  realises  a  profit 
at  any  time. 

We  are  supposing  that  a  farmer  was  able  to  offer  milk  on 
rail  from  March  to  July  at  6d.  per  gallon;  would  buyers  be 
numerous?  AVe  are  afraid  not.  AA'ould  it  not  be  better  to  rear 
•the  calves  which  can  be  produced  on  the  farm  or  bought  from 
neighbours?  There  is  one  objection,  and  only  one,  to  this 
sj'stem  of  the  summer  rearing  of  calves,  viz.,  that,  so  many 
farmers  attempting  it,  the  competition  is  .so  keen  that  there  is 
little  or  no  profit. 


Some  maj’  think  so,  but  we  notice  that  the  price  of  yearlings 
is  most  encouraging  to  the  holders  of  them,  and  if  there  is  a 
class  of  farm  stock  which  at  farm  sales  realises  satisfactorv' 
prices,  it  is  the  young  cattle  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months 
old  ;  therefore,  a  farmer  can  afford  to  give  a  good  price,  for  a 
good  calf.  Until  the  reaction,  which  may  soon  occur,  it  behoves 
milk-.sellers  to  work  warily,  and,  as  it  were,  from  hand  to 
mouth.  Milk  has  been  very  scarce  this  winter,  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  good  to  sell,  but  as  soon  as  cows  go  out  to  grass  the 
supply  will  be  immensely  increased,  and  unless  some  of  it  is 
diverted  into  other  channels,  it  is  inevitable  that  prices  must 
fall. 

We  have  found  that  a  calf  can  be  reared  on  a  very  small 
quantity  of  milk,  especially  if  it  feeds  iLself.  W^e  have  had 
heifers  which  gave  hardly  enough  milk  to  be  worth  milking, 
but  would  bring  up  one,  or  in  some  cases  two,  calves,  and  keep 
them  in  thriving  condition.  A  calf  begins  to  eat  grass  or  hay 
when  it  is  ’four  weeks  old,  and  the  milk  from  the  cow  soon 
becomes  but  the  foundation  of  the  daily  ration,  the  calf 
graduallj'  increasing  its  diet  of  grass  or  similar  food.  It  is  vei\v 
much  the  same  witu  band-reared  calves.  The  daily  allowance 
of  milk  may  be  gradually’  les.sened  until  at  three  or  four  months 
it  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  if  other  calves  can  be  obtained 
a  second  batch  may  be  reared.  As  we  have  said  before,  the 
obtaining  of  well-bred,  payable  calves  is  the  chief  difficulty  we 
have  to  contend  with,  and  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  establish 
communication  with  a  reliable  agent  in  one  or  more  of  our 
great  towns,  for  dairymen  rarely  rear  calves,  and  when  one  is 
born  it  is  quickly  sold  to  the  first  customer.  An  agent  who  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  the  offspring  of  none  but  good  dairy  cows 
of  size  and  weight  may  easily  supply  all  the  calves  which  even 
a  very  extensive  farmer  may  require. 

A"eal  has  been  very  scarce  and  dear  this  Easter  (we  have 
heard  of  Is.  2d.  per  lb  being  charged  for  nice  cuts),  so  it  would 
appear  calves  are  none  too  plentiful.  As  we  wrote  a  week  or 
two  since,  there  have  been  too  many  barren  heifers  this  season. 
The  mo.st  successful  calf-rearers  we  know  do  not  run  their  young 
animals  on  gra.ss,  but  on  seed  pastures  among  their  sheep.  They 
sow  a  considerable  quantity  of  ryegrass  amongst  theii;'  clover. 
This  is  most  useful  for  the  lambs  in  spring,  and  in  summer 
makes  excellent  food  for  reared  calves.  Of  course,  calves  require 
a  supply  of  water,  which  is  oftener  absent  than  present  in  an 
arable  field;  but  the  quantity  required  for  a  dozen  calves  is  not 
large,  and  a  water  cartload  once  a  week  will  be  sufficient,  except 
in  the  very  hottest  weather. 

Perennial  ryegrass,  which  sheep  generally  allow  to  run  to 
seed,  makes  capital  picking  for  calves.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  use  of  a  little  corn-cake  or  similar  food  will  be 
found  profitable,  both  during  the  rearing  period  and  later.  It 
may  be  dispensed  with,  but  its  cost  will  undoubtedly  be  repaid 
by  increased  thriftiness,  and  the  consequent  saving  of  time  and 
money  afterwards. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

AA’e  are  now  favoured  by’  drying  winds  with  heavy  showers, 
and  although  it  is  very  unpleasant  weather  to  be  out  in,  tne 
effect  on  the  land  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  surface  is  in 
a  fine  state  where  the  land  has  not  been  moved,  and  we  see 
many  fields  being  sown  or  drilled  with  a  fine  cloud  of  dust 
behind  the  drill  or  harrows.  AA’^e  are  nearly  through  with  our 
spring  sowing,  but  the  generality  of  farmers  will  be  very  late 
in  completing  this  work. 

Incidentally,  we  note  that  a  great  many  oats  are  being  sown, 
and  the  area  under  this  crop  promises  to  })e  a  large  one.  The 
question  of  bedding  for  hoi'ses  and  cattle  has  something  to  do 
with  this,  for  there  being  so  little  wheat  sown,  farmers  have  to 
consider  the  question  of  litter,  and  oat  straw  is  a  better  sub¬ 
stitute  than  barley  straw  for  the  wheat,  which  is  considered  by 
some  almost  indispensable.  Barley  straw  makes  good  enough 
bedding,  but  is  not  so  lasting  as  the  others.  For  thatch  wheat 
straw  must  be  pi'ovided,  and  we  shall  have  to  be  very  economical 
of  our  old  stock  if  we  are  to  have  any  thatch  at  all  for  1905. 

Many  farmers  are  turning  their  cattle  out  during  the  day 
to  harden,  bringing  them  into  shelter  at  night.  AA'here  the 
grass  land  lies  some  distance  off,  this  entails  much  trouble;  but 
the  animals  must  lie  comfortable  if  they  are  not  to  lose  ground. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  yearlings  in  "ood  condition. 
Every  grazing  pasture  should  contain  a  comfortable  and  roomy 
shed  capable  of  accommodating  every  head  of  cattle  in  the  field. 
Much  money  that  has  been  spent  on  fancy  buildings  might  have 
been  invested  to  better  purpose  on  sheds  in  the  fields.  Thev 
are  always  useful  for  horses  in  winter  if  they  are  not  so  much 
required  in  summer,  but  in  very’  hot  weather  when  the  gad-fly 
is  about,  cattle  can  hardly’  be  driven  out  of  the  shed  if  there  is 
one. 

An  immense  acreage  of  Potatoes  is  being  planted.  Notwith¬ 
standing  disaster  from  disease  and  flood,  the  crop  must  have 
paid  well,  or  farmers  would  surely  hold  aloof  from  further 
planting.  AA^e  tried  a  dish  of  one  of  the  new  varieties  the  other 
day  with  very  little  satisfaction  to  ourselves,  so  we  will  mention 
no  names. 
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NOT  MISERABLE 
SCRAPS. 

H.  J.  J.’s  ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  best  varieties  only, 
()  for  2/ti,  12  for  4'-. 

U.  J.  J.’s  PELARGONIUMS,  Show  anil  Regal,  6  for  3,0, 
1-2  forf>/-. 

H.  J.  J.’s  1VY=LEAF  PELARGONIUMS, bestvarieties, 
0  for  3/6,  12  for  5/-. 

H.  J.  J.’s  FUCHSIAS,  best  varieties  only,  6  for  1/9,  12 
for  3/3. 

li.  J.  J.’s  BEGONIAS  (tuberous),  snleniliil  doubles,  like 
Camellias,  started  into  growth,  all  colours  mixed, 
6  for  3/-,  12  for  5/-. 

H.  J.  J.’s  BEGONIAS,  .Singles,  large  round  flowers,  all 
colours  mixed,  6  for  2/-,  12  for  3,6. 

H.  J.  J.’s  CANNAS,  large  flowering  varieties,  6  for  8/0, 
12  for  6/-. 

H.  J.  J.’s  STREPTOCARPUS,  a  grand  strain,  6  for  3/6, 
12  fcr  6/-. 

H.  J.  J.’s  GLOXINIAS,  very  choiceand  varied  in  colour, 
nicely  started  into  growth,  6  for  3/-,  12  for  5/-. 


All  (he  above  I  guarantee  to  be  strong  plants  ready  for 
I)ntting  on,  and  good  value.  Will  be  sent  free  for  c.ash 
with  order.  Catalogue  containing  full  descriptions  of  the 
above  free  on  application. 


H.  J.  JONES,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 


YOU  WANT 

A  Bright,  Beautiful,  and  Attractive  Garden. 
Well,  Order  now  and  Plant  at  once. 

FORBES’  Gold  Medal 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS 

AND 

HARDY  BORDER  PLANTS. 

There  were  never  such  collections  brought  together  of 
all  the  MOST  popular  flowers,  such  as  Antirrhinums, 
Asters,  Begonias,  Carnations,  Dahlias,  Delphiniums,  Mont- 
bretias,  Pseonies,  Pansies,  Violas,  Pelargoniums,  Pent- 
‘stemons.  Phloxes,  Hardy  border  plants,  and  everything 
worth  growing  in  the  way  of  Garden  Plants,  as  in 

FORBES’  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

of  180  pages,  which  is  free  on  application. 

NOTE  : — Packages  Free  and  Carriage  Paid  for  Cash 
with  Order. 


JOHN  FORBES,  Nurseryman, 

SCOTLAaVD. 


NEW  HARDY 

TRITOMA, 

Saundersi  “  May 
Queen.” 

Of  noble  habit, 
blooms  from 
■'I  ly  fill  late  in 
I  be  Autumn,  in 
fine  orange  to 
'carlet  shades, 
rtlutirely  hardy, 
and  can  be 
forced. 

seeds,— 1  pkt., 
9d. ;  10for4/9; 
too  for  40  6. 
Plant?.— Each, 
lOd  ;  lo  for 
5/ :  100for41/- 
Post  Free. 
STENGER  & 
ROTTER. 
Nursery  and 
.Seedsmen, 
ERFURT,  Prussia 


DOBBIE’S  DRHlilRS 

EARLY  plants  NOW  READY. 

2/6  for  6,  4/6,for  12,  8/6  for  2.6,  16/-  for  50  in  25  vars.,  30/-  for 
loo  in  25  or  60  vars.  Any  Class,  our  Selection,  Post  Free. 

FUCHSIAS. 

Plants,  Single  or  Double  vaG  ties,  2/-  for  6,  3/9  for  12, 
7/-  for  25,  12/6  for  6  ’.  Our  Selection,  Post  Free. 

DOBBIE  &  CO.,  Rothesay,  Scotland  I 

No,  1243. — VoL.  XLVIll.,  Third  Sekie.". 
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SPECIAL 


CLIBRANS 
CARNATIONS 

(Malmaison  Vapieties). 

have  on  hand  a  grand  stock  of  Malmaison 
Carnations,  strong,  sturdy,  vigorous  plants, 
in  5in.  pots,  to  bloom  shortly. 

We  offer  selections  from  the  following  varieties, 
at  1 8  -  per  dozen. 

OUR  SELECTION  ONLY. 

Albion,  dark  salmon,  dwarf  habit. 

Calypso,  .soft  fled',  salmon  centre,  splashed  pink. 
Horace  Hutchinson,  glowing  scarlet  ;  very  flue. 
Lady  Grjmston,  pinkish- white,  lu.arked  rose. 
Lady  Ulrica,  bright  salmon-rose;  lovely.. 

Lord  Rosebery,  dark  rose  ;  very  flue. 

Lord  Welby,  f  .cli  da' k  crimson  ;  grand. 

Mrs.  de  Satge,  bright  scarlet ;  extra  fine. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Smith,  bright  rose  pink. 

Mrs.  Trelavvney,  daik  salmon  ;  \ery  fine. 

Prime  Minister,  bright  scarlet ;  choice. 
■Princess  May,  rich  deep  rose  ;  fine. 

Princess  of  Wales,  deep  pink;  sweetly  scented. 
Souv.  de  la  Malmaison,  blu.sh  white. 

The  Churchwarden,  bright  crimson  scarlet. 
Trumpeter,  dark  crimson,  sweet  scent. 

Full  (h’xci'iptiioi  of  above,  and  all  other  Indoor  and 
Outdoor  Carnation,'!  will  he  foand  in  our  CARNATION 
CATALOGUE.  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 


ALTRINGHAM  &  MANCHESTER. 


DOBBIE’S  VIOLAS. 

Tliese  swec-tly  perfumed  free-flowering  plants  should  be 
put  in  now.  Order  direct  from  Scotland. 

THE  VERY  BEST  VARIETIES.— 12  plants  2/6,  25  for  4/6, 
50  in  25  varieties  cr  8  •,  100  in  25  or  50  varieties  for  1£/-. 
BFST  BEDDING  VARIEITES.— 12  plants  2/-,  25  for  3/-, 
50  in  10  varieties  5  -.  100  in  10  varieties  9/-,  500  in  10  or  20 
varieties  40/-,  1,000  plants  in  10  or  20  varieties  70/-  All  our 
selection.  Carriage  paid. 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  Scotland. 


V/QRLD-WIDE  l\Ei?0WN’  STRIKING  flOVELTIES 
CATALOGUE  POST 


Begonias. — Testimonials,  repeat  orders,  and 
recommendations  prove  our  strain  to  be  the  best  up 
to  date  in  existence.  Tubers  and  Plants.  See  the  “Best 
Catalogue,”  free.  —  B.  R.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  Yeovil 
Nur-eries,  Y'eovil,  Somerset. 


CAE  NATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

E.  .J.  WOOTTEN,  la’e  of  M'inchester,  has  best 
Exhibition  and  Border  Varieties  for  di-posal.  Strong 
healthy  plants. 

New  Address — Fairoak,  Bi«hopstoke,  Han's. 

Begonias  a  SPECIALITA\— Large,  erect- 

flowering  Singles,  12  for  2/3  ;  100,12/-.  Doubles  same 
price  for  cash.  List  free.  — J.  WELLS,  Begonia  Nursery, 
Ryarsh,  Mailing,  Kent. 

Cottage  gardening  ;  being  an  Easaj  to 

which  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  awarded  Mr. 
W.  Eoerton  Hubbard’s  Prize,  February  16th,  1870.  By 
E.  W.  Badger.  'Third  Edition.  Price  3d. ;  post  free.  SJd. 
—Office  ;  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture;  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.” 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  ard  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST.  Ltd.,  Leeds, 
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Keeping  a  Diary. 

O  state  but  a  few  of  the  advau- 
i  tages  accruing  from  tlie  practice 
■i  of  keeping  a  diary,  there  is 
primarily  the  cultivation  of  a 
habit  of  observation,  on  which 
mainly  depends  a  gardener’s  success  . 
for  the  limited  statement  of  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker  in  his  Primer — that  “  botany  is  a 
science  of  observation  ” — may  be  extended 
with  equal  truth  to  the  whole  range  of 
practical  gardening.  Now,  even  the  most  ob¬ 
servant  man  will  find  that  his  unaided  memory 
cannot  faithfully  retain  the  vast  and  varied  store 
of  knowledge  with  which  he  is  incessantly 
supplying  it,  and  we  need  not  wander  far  to 
discover  a  notable  authority  assuring  us  in  his 
own  concise  yet  telling  style  that  “writing 
maketh  an  exact  man,”  and  further,  “he  that 
writes  little  had  need  have  a  great  memory.” 

Unfortunately  nob  all  of  us  possess  a  great 
memory,  and  the  overburdening  it  wdth  a  load 
of  miscellaneous  and  disordered  matter  will 
tend  rather  to  confuse  and  destroy  what  we 
already  possess  than  aid  in  developing  it  to  its 
fullest  extent.  By  jotting  down  each  day  the 
work  that  has  been  done,  we  have  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  a  most  useful  guide  which,  if  the 
weather  be  approximately  the  same,  we  can 
almost  faithfully  follow,  and  we  then  have  the 
additional  advantage  of  rectifying  any  short¬ 
coming  which  may  have  been  observed. 

A  well  kept  diary  should  reveal  the  period  of 
seed-sowing,  the  time  when  plants  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  their  permanent  quarters,  and  the  date 
of  taking  the  first  cuttings  of  the  mature  crop 
to  the  hall ;  and  according  as  they  are  required 
earlier  and  later,  in  greater  or  smaller  quantity, 
so  may  we  alter  the  date  and  the  amount,  taking 
of  course  into  due  consideration  the  vagaries  of 
the  seasons.  Of  a  certainty,  the  greater  the 
number  of  years  over  which  the  diary  runs  the 
greater  likewise  will  be  the  advantages,  owing 
to  the  wider  scope  for  comparison.  In  addition 
to  the  benefits  bearing  on  our  work,  we  have 
that  most  desirable  quality— a  love  of  method 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings.  Querie’,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  lificially  to  “THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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nni'tured  within  us,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  requirements  in  the 
composition  of  a  business  mind. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  appealed  more  strongly  to  those  r-os- 
se.ssed  of  a  conservative,  or  shall  we  say  cynical,  mind,  if  this 
leader  had  appeared  piior  to  the  New  Year,  so  that  they  could 
have  commenced  their  daily  notes  with  the  first  day  of  the 
calendar;  but  no  su.ch  sentimental  argument  need  weigh  with 
practical  gardeners,  for  with  them  the  year,  s^jeaking  in  a 
general  way,  can  hardly  l)e  said  to  commence  much  before 
March,  and  it  is  most  certainly  better  to  start  the.  task  at  an 
untimely  pei’iod  than  to  neglect  it  entirely. 

In  the  finst  place,  one  need  not  advise  that  a  ready-arransred 
diary  be  bought.  In  the  shop  diaries  a  given  space  is  allotted 
ior  each  day — it  may  be  a  page,  oirit  may  be  only  a  few  lines, 
this  depending  mainly  on  the  price — but  this  arrangement  is  not 
likely  to  appeal  .strongly  to  the  gardener,  who  may  one  day  find 
the.  space  allotted  insufficient  to  contain  the  briefest  sjmopsis  of 
his  work,  whilst  on  the  following  he  might  be  in  the  contrary 
position  of  being  unable  to  fill  the  space. 

Now,  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  note-book,  we  care  not 
how  lacking  a  man  may  be  in  method,  he  will  certainly  be  ill- 
sati.s'fied  on  finding  numerous  blank  spaces,  relieved  at  times 
by  an  undue  overcrowding  of  words,  so  that,  perhaps  in  his 
endeavour  to  keep  within  the  specified  bounds,  the  gardener 
Avill  at  some  times  be  compelled  to  forego  checking  matters 
which  it  is  most  desirable  to  note,  and  at  others  he  will  rack 
his  brains  to  find  sufficient  with  which  to  fill  the  space,  with 
the  inevitable  consequence  that  he  will  di.scontinue  the 
endeavour. 

It  is  principally,  then,  on  the  score  of  tidiness  and  con¬ 
venience  that  one  advises  that  an  ordinary  notebook  be  pro¬ 
cured,  of  Avhatever  size  is  considered  most  convenient,  but  pre¬ 
ferably  of  a  size  sufficient  to  contain  the  record  of  two  or  three 
years.  Of  course,  such  a  volume  cannot  well  be  carried  in  the 
coat  pocket,  nor  is  it  so  intended.  In  addition  to  this  book, 
a  smaller  one  should  be  kept  in  the  pocket,  .so  that  all  items  of 
importance  may  be  duly  jotted  down  and  transferi-ed  to  tlie 
larger  book  at  a  convenient  time.  In  no  ca.se  should  more  than 
two  days  be  allowed  to  elapse  without  jotting  the  work  down 
in  the  .small  book,  otherwise  one  is  likely  to  forget  to  note  small 
items  which  it  is  wished  to  remember. 

Leave  a  margin  of  about  an  inch  at  the  left  .side  of  each  page. 
Into  this  margin  may  be  allowed  to  project  out  the  date,  which 
may  be  underlined  to  thus  render  it  more  conspicuous  than  the 
text.  Follow  on,  putting  down  each  item  of  the  day’s  work  in 
as  brief,  concise,  yet  undei’standable  language  as  po.ssible.  It  is 
an  excellent  plan  to  have  at  hand  inks  of  various  colours,  to  wit, 
}ed,  green,  blue,  and  black,  in  which  to  underline  or  write  any 
part  of  the  diary  which  it  is  desired  .should  catch  the  eye  at  a 
glance.  For  instance,  in  recording  the  compost  u.sed  for  a 
plant,  that  might  be  undeidined  with  green,  names  of  good 
varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables,  or  flowers  with  blue,  and  facts 
which  it  is  particularly  desired  to  remember  (such  as  the  date  of 
cutting  the  first  Grapes)  could  be  similarly  treated  with  red 
ink.  Number  the  pages  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  have  at  hand 
at  each  entry  some  notepaper  on  which  to  jot  down  the  title  of 
each  subject  dealt  v  ith,  followed  by  the  number  of  the  page  on 
which  such  an  entry  is  to  be  found.  This  should,  when  nearing 
the  end  of  the  volume,  be  cast  into  alphabetical  order,  and  will 
serve  as  an  index,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  prominence 
given  to  certain  items  in  the  text  by  the  employment  of  coloured 
inks,  should  enable  the  owner  to  refer  quickly  to  any  matter 
he  may  wish  to  consult. 

To  render  a  diary  a  complete  and  useful  record  of  the  place, 
there  are  many  facts,  small  in  themselves,  which  .should  not  fail 
to  be  noted.  It  is  understood  that  all  the  leading  horticultural 
Avork  of  the  day  .should  receive  primary  consideration,  but  this 
inu.st  not  be  permitted  to  wholly  monopolise  the  space  at  disposal, 
riiei'e  are  other  matters  which  it  is  almo.st  equally  important 
to  record.  Meteorological  observations  should  as  far  as  po.ssib]e 
be  duly  noted,  and,  although  there  may  be  no  facility  for 
making  them  of  an  elaborate  nature,  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
tbe  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  thermometer  and  the  amount 
of  rainfall  in  nearly  every  place,  also  the  general  character  of 
the  day’s  weather,  so  that,  in  referring  back  over  the  diary,  the 
relation  of  the  Aveather  to  the  operations  performed  may  be 
clearly  adduced.  Other  matters  Avorthy  of  noting  are  the  daily 
amount  of  produce  taken  to  the  hall ;  the  amount,  approxi¬ 
mate  or  exact,  of  the  fuel  used,  the  heat  maintained,  periods  of 
floAvering,  and  fruiting  of  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  endle.ss 
other  matters  Avhich  aamU  readily  suggest  themselves  to  those 
Avho  are  really  interested  in  the  Avork. 

At  the  expiration  of  each  year  it  is  strongly  advised  that  an 
analysis  be  made.  This  should  be  at  once  brief  and  exact,  and 
should  trace  in  general  outline  the  career  of  each  species  of  plant 
in  monthly  rotation,  likeAvise  the  kind  and  quantity  of  manure 
Ai.sed,  the  rotation  of  the  crops,  the  average  temperatui’e  and 
rainfall,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  amount  of  seed  soAvn  and 
pi'oduce  idtimately  cut,  and  the  extent  of  the  labour  expended 
on  it.  In  itself  this  Avill  be  found  a  tedious  and  perhaps  difficult 
Avork,  but  one  at  the  same  time  highly  calculated  to  nurture  in 


us  a  depth  of  thought,  and  a  desire  to  plunge,  as  it  Avere,  beneath 
the  surface  of  things;  and,  although  the  matters  that  have 
been  named  above  may  not  be  adduced  Avith  any  real  exactitude, 
it  Avill  readily  lie  alloAved  that  the  more  exhaustive  our  notes,  so 
much  the  nearer  Avill  our  deductions  approach  correctness. 

The  diary,  then,  should  be  made  as  copious  and  as  extensiA’c 
and  complete  as  pos.sible,  and,  if  conducted  on  the  lines  Avhich 
Ave  have  endeavoured  to  indicate,  should  produce  order  out  of 
chaos,  and  form  a  Amlume  on  the  gardener’s  bookshelf  than 
AA  Inch  the  best  AA  ork  Avritten  could  not  prove  more  useful ;  for 
Avhile  the  latter  must  perforce  deal  Avith  culture  under  general 
circumstances,  the  diary  is  limited  in  its  application  to  tho 
particular  place,  in  Avhich  the  conditions  of  Aveather,  soil,  Ac., 
Avill  be  much  the  same  in  subsequent  years,  and  hence  call  forth 
similar  methods  of  procedure. 

It  has  been  our  AA'ish  to  point  out  the  advantages  accruing, 
from  the  simple  practice  of  diary-keeping,  and  to  exhort  those 
Avho  have  hitherto  overlooked  this  means  of  enlarging  and 
classifying  their  knoAvledge  to  take  it  up  at  once,  and  though  it 
Avill  seem  ii'ksome  for  the  first  feAv  months,  that  feeling  Avill  in 
time  AAear  off,  and,  having  once  covered  a  year  in  this  AA’ay,  we 
are  confident  no  gardener,  young  or  old,  Avill  discontinue  it. 
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An  Irish  Agricultural  Problem. 

In  a  recent  run  by  rail  to  the  heart  of  Ulster,  Avhich,  to  let 
loose  a  rather  fine  specimen  of  the  Irish  bull,  is  the  backbone  of 
Fiin,  it  Avas  a  surprise— a  painful  surprise — to  find  hoAv  bare 
that  backbone  Avas  picked  of  its  theAvs  and  muscles,  for  it  Avas 
cliiefly  the  aged  aaIio  Avere  in  evidence  on  that  land  that  ideal 
day  for  delayed  operations,  and  those  feAV  and  far  betAA'een. 
Grand  stretches  of  agricultural  coiAiitry  lay  for  miles  on  either 
side  until  the  Mourne  Mountains  of  the  County  Doavu  loomed  up 
in  the  near  distance,  and  the  pleasantly  fertile  (or  should  be; 
gave  Avay  to  the  sterile  picturesque. 

Grandly  picturesque  as  are  the.se  IMourne  IMountains,  they 
appeared  to  u.s  in  their  still  loneliness  as  mournful  monuments, 
of  a  decaying  race ;  for — 

The  pea.sant  Avliose  lot  was  to  sow  anti  to  roap. 

The  herdsman  who  climbed  with  his  flock  to  his  stfeep, 

The  beggar  who  AAautlered  in  search  of  his  bread, 

II.aA'e  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

A  closer  inspection  of  the  country  beyond  the  mountain 
chain,  Avitli  the  addition  of  some  conversation  At  ith  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  rather  heightened  than  di.ssipated  the  idea.  Although 
no  longer  a  stranger  in  the  Green  Isle,  here  to  us  Avas  a  neAv 
country  and  a  neAV  people.  That  it  is  not  a  land  floAving  Avith 
milk  and  honey  goes  Avithout  saying,  bnt  thrice  bles.sed  as  it  is 
Avitli  distinct  climatic  advantages,  ready  and  rapid  means  of 
transit  by  rail,  road,  and  canal,  and  direct  communication  Avith 
several  seaports,  hoAV  it  is  that  the  soil  should  bear  such  unmis¬ 
takable  signs  of  poverty  is  an  economic  problem  surely  Avorth 
the  endeavour  to  solve.  Good  farming  here  apparently  does 
not  pay,  and  .starvation  of  the  land  and  the  people,  the  latter 
advisecily,  cannot  but  be  painfully  unprofitable. 

From  the  people  no  complaints  Avere  elicited,  for  these  hardy 
northmen  of  Scotch  descent,  and  of  the  old  Covenanter  type, 
are  not  given  to  garrulity.  One  ancient  Avorkman  Avas  asked 
hoAv  things  Avere  going,  and  “  Bravely  ”  Avas  the  shreAvd  reply; 
.still  another,  and  it  Avas  “Bravely”;  and  that  sums  up  the 
stoical  endurance  of  the  hardy  race.  The  Avages  of  each  Avere 
nine  shillings  per  Aveek,  and  the  maximum  rate  of  agricultural 
Avages  in  this  little  corner  of  the  great  Empire  is  tAvelve  shillings 
Aveekly.  It  is  not  a  thriving  Avage  for,  paradoxically,  a  thrifty 
people.  And  so  the  Avorld— the  farming  Avorld— Avags  in  Ulster, 
Avith  at  rare  intervals  an  outburst  of  unquenchable  patriotism 
and  perfervid  loyalty  in  vigorous  marching,  fifing,  and  drum- 
tapping. 

Farther  north  is — Avell,  the  North  Pole,  of  course,  but  Bel¬ 
fast,  the  centre  of  the  great  linen  industry,  is  far  enough  for  our 
purpose,  and  that  is  to  mention  that  its  staple,  trade  is  noAv 
threatened  Avith  the  competition  of  cheap  imports-  from  Ger¬ 
many.  \Ve  haA^e  no  desire, to  introduce  either  political,  religious, 
fiscal,  or  any  other  polemical  qAiestions,  but  aao  have  it  from  one 
AA'ho  is  better  acquainted  with  the  latter  that  our  hardy  Nortli- 
men  “  go  straight  and  true  for  IMr.  Joe’s  policy.”  HoAvever, 
Avhether  that  does  or  does  not  contain  the  elements  of  a  solution 
to  tliis  agricultural  problem,  we  dare  not  surmise  ;  bnt  whilst 
honestly  believing  there  is  life  in  the  old  land  yet,  there  are  not 
Avanting  outAvard  and  visible  signs  that  it  is  sloAAly  but  surely 
ebbing  aAvay,  and 

A  bobl  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride. 

AA'iien  once  destroyed  c.-m  neA-er  be  supplied, 

—  K.,  Dublin. 
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T*"  Odontoglossum  x  Waltoniense  Rosefieldiense. 

Ml’,  de  Barri  Crawsliay,  of  Eosefield,  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  starred  tlie 
plant  here  figured  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
oil  March  22,  and  an  award  of  merit  was  bestowed.  It  is  an 
attractive  variety  with  pale-tea  coloured  flowers,  the  middle  part  of 
the  petals  being  almost  white,  and  a  double  brown  dot  marks  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  sepals.  The  lip  bears  a  brown  blotch  with 
fringed  edge,  and  is  yellow  under  the  column. 

Orchid  Culture  for  Amateurs. 

The  beginner  in  orchid  culture  wculd  be  safe  to  commence  in 
the  spring,  and  the  plants  will  get  a  good  start  by  the  winter.  All 
plants  when  bought  and  received  should  be  sponged,  stem  and  leaf, 
to  free  them  from  dust  and  eggs  of  insects,  which  are  sometimes 
found  upon  newly-imported  plants.  Decayed  parts  should  be  cut 
away.  Then  lay  the  plants  on  sphagnum  moss,  or  get  pots,  partly 
filled  with  broken  crocks,  and  place  the  plants  in  them.  For 
Oattleyas,  Lselias,  Ac.  (top-heavy  plants),  this  plan  is  good.  Although 
some  orchids  root  in  almost  any  material,  leaf-soil,  loam,  and  close 
earthy  peat  soon  gets  stagnant  and  sour,  and  should  be  avoided. 
Clean  sphagnum  moss,  clean  pots,  clean  crocks  and  charcoal ;  these 
are  necessary.  Epiphytal  orchids  should  be  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  pot,  pan,  or  basket,  to  guard  against  water  settling  and 
injuring  the  young  growths.  Terrestrial  orchids  should  in  most 
cases  be  potted  below  the  level  of  the  pot,  with  care  in  regard  to  the 
drainage.  Most  orchids  need  rest,  and  some  require  to  be  taken 
from  their  growing  quarters  to  cooler  houses  to  induce  them  to 
flower.  When  kept  wholesomely  dry,  orchids  will  stand,  at  times, 
very  low  temperatures.  More  harm  is  done  to  them  by  heat  than  by 
cold.  To  drive  a  boiler  is  worse  for  the  plants  than  dry  coolness. 
The  warmest  end  of  the  house  will  suit  the  tenderest  sorts, 
putting  the  cooler  types  nearer 
the  entrance  door.  Patience  is 
needed,  and  flowers  must  not  be 
expected  all  at  once. — X. 

Mr.  de  Barni  Crawshay’s 
Odontogrlossums. 

Mr.  de  Barri  Crawshay,  of 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  is  an 
ultra-specialist  among  orchidists . 

First  of  all  he  is  an  ordinary 
specialist  in  one  genus  (Odonto- 
glossums)  and  in  part  of  another 
(the  Mexican  species  of  Laslias)  ; 
but  he  is  an  ultra-specialist  in 
Odontoglossum  crispum  and  its 
innumerable  forms.  He  is  con¬ 
stantly  buying  batches  of  im¬ 
ported  Odontoglossums  at  the 
sale-rooms  in  Cheapside,  and 
these  he  cultivates  until  they 
flower  ;  whence,  retaining  the 
gems  and  discarding  the  worth¬ 
less,  he  gradually  increases  what 
is  now  known  to  be  a  rich  and 
valuable  collection  of  handsome 
varieties.  But,  while  he  con¬ 
sistently  introduces  natural 
plants  from  the  imported  stocks 
and  finds  unceasing  pleasure  in 
tending  and  testing  these,  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  that,  but  has 
for  years  been  a  hybridist  and 
<-ross-breeder  with  much  success. 

Visit  his  place  on  any  occasion, 
and  hundreds  of  seedlings  in 
tiny  pots  may  be  seen  on  one  side 
of  a  span-roofed  house.  Each 
plantlet  in  its  cosy  bed  of 
sjihagnum  furnishes  a  thumb 
pot,  which  in  its  turn  is  placed 
within  a  3in  pot,  so  that  there  is 
a  small  air-space  between  the 
two.  Tliese  small  pots  are  set  on  an  ash-covered  stage,  and  large 
sheets  of  glass  are  fixed  almost  vertically  from  the  roof  to  the 
front  edge  of  the  stage,  and  form  what  is  practically  a  case.  The 
sheets  of  glass  are  movable,  and  narrow  spaces  are  left  between  each 
for  the  circulation  of  air.  Finding  that  a  certain  small  black  fly  is 
injurioixs  to  the  well-being  of  the  seedling  orchids,  Mr.  Crawshay 


uses  Nature’s  trap  by  the  inclusion  of  some  Butterworts  (Pinguicula 
caudata),  whose  viscid,  sxicculent  leaves  were  seen  to  be  covered 
with  the  captured  insects. 

The  Odontoglossxim  houses  are  only  three  in  number,  but  they 
are  span-roofed,  and  one  is  of  very  considerable  length,  while 
another  contains  a  large  central  stage.  Thus  thousands  of  plants 
are  housed,  and  the  collections  ai’e  constantly  being  changed  by  the 
incoming  and  oxxtgoing  of  plants.  Wooden  spar  staging  above  a 
bed  of  coke  is  used  throxighout,  and,  as  a  coat  of  varnish  is  found  to 
be  more  economical,  more  cleanly,  more  enduring,  and  retain  a  better 
appearance  than  paint  would,  one  finds  that  these  spar-stagings  are 
mostly  varnished.  Paint  oxidises  and  becomes  rusty  where  the 
atmosphere  is  humid,  but,  from  what  could  be  seen  here,  the 
varnished  boards  remain  fresh,  and  are  easily  kept  clean.  Beneath 
the  central  stage  in  the  large  span-roofed  house  a  layer  of  half- 
decomposed  leaves  is  kept,  and  by  damping  this  there  arises  a 
natural  vapour,  which  must  have  an  important  effect  on  the  health 
of  the  plants. 

By  way  of  top  ventilation  in  the  long  span-roofed  structure,  the 
owner  contrived  to  make  a  lantern- ventilator  with  a  wooden  bottom 
having  movable  spaces,  which  regulates  the  ingress  of  air. 

While  the  plants  are,  of  course,  mostly  g'rown  in  the  ordinary 
pots,  a  few — only  a  few — are  cultivated  in  glass-pots,  and  more  than 
one  find  sufficiently  comfortable  and  healthy  quarters  in  jam  pots  and 
salt  jars !  But  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  the  cultivation  of  Odonto¬ 
glossums  in  salt  jars  having  no  drainage-holes  was  first  attemi^ted  to 
prove  that  it  could  be  done.  The  glass-pot  cirlture  is  of  interest, 
and  though  one  would  have  thought  that  the  roots  Avould  sixffer 
frequent  sudden  chills,  which  does  not  occur  in  earthenrvare  pots, 
yet,  upon  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Crawshay,  moribund  plants  have 
recuperated  and  grown  apace  when  tran.sposed  from  clay  jrots  to 
those  of  glass  !  It  was  observed  that  none  of  the  roots  clung  to  the 
glass,  nor  were  any  protruding  OA^er  the  rim,  whereas  in  the  ordinary 
receptacles  the  roots  intertAvined  like  the  A'eins  of  one’s  hands. 

A  feature  Avorthy  of  adoption  AV’as  that  of  having  dwarf  pottery- 
ware  pedestals  upon  Avhich  to  place  the  larger  plants  and  raise  them 
above  the  others.  Asa  rule  similar  pedestals  are  made  of  Avood,  cr 
inverted  pots  are  used.  In  some  of  these  a  shalloAv  tray  for  Avater 
AA’as  joined  to  their  base. 

It  was  in  1880  that  Mr.  CraAvshay  began  this  pet  hobby  of  orchid 

cultixre,  and  he  can  still  shoAv 
the  first  plant  he  purchased. 
“Here  it  is,’’  he  Avill  say,  “a 
miserable  Aveed,  not  Avorth 
‘tuppence’;  but  I  AvoAild  not 
accept  £100  for  it.”  The  species 
other  than  O.  crispum  Avhich 
liaA’e  found  quarters  at  Rosefield 
are  luteo-purpureum,  gloriosum 
(noAv  always  discarded),  triuui- 
phans,  Uro  -  Skinneri,  Lindley- 
anum,  and  Harryanum and  Mr. 
CraAvshay  possesses  at  least  tAvo 
magnificent  varieties  of  O.trium- 
phans,  namely,  Lionel  CraAvshay 
and  Raymond  CraAvshay,  and 
the  scarce  albino  form  of  Uro- 
Skinneri.  O.  t.  Lionel  Crawshay, 
Avith  tAvelvo  fioAvers  on  a  strong 
raceme,  is  Avithout  doubt  the 
finest  form  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  it  has  been  said  of  it 
that  “it  is  as  much  superior  to 
all  triumphans  forms  as  F.  K. 
Sander  is  superior  to  all  the 
crispums.” 

In  the  nomenclature  of  varie¬ 
ties  placed  before  the  Orchid 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  for  certificate, 
Mr.  CraAvshay  adheres  to  a  plan. 
He  has  five  names  he  ixtilises : 
1,  his  OAvn ;  2,  his  Avife’s  ;  3  and 
4,  that  of  each  of  his  tAvo  sons ; 
and  5,  the  name  of  his  house; 
and  the  sequence  of  them  here 
is  approximately  the  general 
order  of  merit  of  the  varieties 
according  to  Mr.  CraAvshay’s 
estimate.  Thus  the  CraAvshayan 
introductions  are  hall-marked 
and  standardised. 

But  sufficient  has  been  Avritten 
for  the  present.  I  have  said  nothing  of  varieties,  because  feAv  were 
in  flower  at  the  period  of  my  visit;  but  these  few  reminders  of  an 
excellent  collection,  Avhich  has  been  previously  reported  upon  in  our 
pages,  Avill  serve  to  quicken  the  interest  of  those  readers  Avho  may 
occasionally  see  this  gentleman’s  name  after  varieties  that  haA^e  been 
cei'tificated  at  the  Drill  Hall.  Mr.  Crawshay  is  out  and  out  an 
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enthusiast,  keeping  full  and  accurate  records  of  his  own  crosses 
and  certified  varieties,  as  well  as  those  of  every  other  Odonto- 
glossuni  grower,  a  work  which  keeps  him  busy.  He  has  a  large 
collection  of  blooms,  which  were  dried  in  sand,  thus  preserving 
the  form  and  the  features  of  the  markings  in  each  bloom,  while 
his  photographs  of  “  Odontos,”  are  endless. — J.  H.  D. 

A  Handsome  Sophronitis  gi’andiflopa. 

The  finest  form  of  this  exceedingly  beautiful  dwarf  orchid 
seen  by  us  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Crawshay  at  Rosefield. 
The  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  type,  are  of 
better  shape,  have  more  snhstance.  and  are  far  richer  in  colour. 

Odontog'lossum  erispum  xanthotes  Cooksonise. 

No  finer  orchid  was  seen  in  the  Drill  Hall  at  Buckingham 
Gate  on  Tuesday  than  this,  which  came  from  Mr.  N.  C.  Cook- 
son,  of  Oakwood,  AYylam-on-Tyne.  The  flowers  are  of  the  purest 
Avhite,  stout,  rounded,  and  close,  with  bright  yellow  lip  edged 
white. 

Odontog’lossum  cipphosum,  Pitt’s  vaplety. 

Such  an  excellent  variety  and  greatly  improved  form  as  this 
deserves  the  high  award  it  received  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  April  o,  viz.,  a  first-class  certificate. 
It  had  previously  been  accorded  an  award  of  merit,  and  having 
proved  to  be  constant  at  the  second  flowering,  this  higher  award 
was  given.  The  owner  is  Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt,  of  Stamford  Hill,  N., 
whose  Odontoglossum  collection  includes  some  of  the  choicest 
varieties  in  the  country. 

Anguloas. 

“  If  Anguloas  require  repotting,  let  them  be  done  before  the 
jiew  growths  and  flower  buds,  which  appear  together,  get  too  far 
advanced,”  says  the  “Orchid  Review.”  “A  compost  of  two 
parts  each  of  fibrous  loam  and  peat  to  one  of  moss,  with  an 
addition  of  some  broken  crocks  and  coarse  sand,  well  mixed 
together,  will  be  found  suitable.  They  are  cooi-house  orchids, 
but  when  newly  potted  it  is  best  to  encourage  new  growth  by 
placing  them  in  the  intermediate  house,  where  they  should 
remain  until  flowering,  afterwards  removing  to  the  cool  house 
again.” 

Cultupal  Notes. 

Shading  is  daily  becoming  more  a  necessity  in  the  orchid 
houses,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  overdone.  As  soon  as  the  sun 
reaches  the  house  in  the  morning  the  blinds  are  run  down,  and 
there  left  until  closing  time  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  quite 
wrong^,  the  light  being  as  necessary  to  orchids  as  heat  and 
moisture,  and  growths  that  start  under  such  unnatural  con¬ 
ditions  cannot  fail  to  be  weak  and  unsatisfactory.  In  many 
instances,  of  course,  the  amateur  orchid  grower  has  to  leave  his 
plants  for  the  greater  part  of  each  day  to  the  more  or  less  tendej 
mercies  of  someone  else,  and  his  case  is  a  hard  one ;  out  whei  e 
one  is  about  the  place  all  day  there  is  no  excuse  for  inattention 
to  shading. 

Where  the  house  is  ventilated  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
aspect  is  an  ordinary  one — say  a  span-roof,  running  north  and 
south,  or  thereabout — there  should  be  no  need  of  shading  during 
the  present  month. until  between  10  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Freq.i?nt 
damping  of  stages  and  floors,  and  a  gradual  increase  of  air  cir¬ 
culation,  so  cool  the  atmo.sphere  that  the  foliage  does  not  get 
hot  or  likely  to  scald.  After  being  a  few'  minutes  in  the  house 
the  hands  are  sufficiently  sensitive  to  he  able  to  guage  by  touch 
the  condition  of  the  leaves,  and  when  they  are  appreciably  warm 
To  the  touch,  then  low'er  the  blinds.  Leaves  fully  exposed  must, 
of  course,  be  selected  for  the  experiment. 

In  the  coolest  house,  wdiere  Disas,  Odontoglossums,  Masde- 
vallias,  and  kindred  sorts  are  grow'n,  the  reason  for  shading 
more  heavily  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  foliage  as  a  means 
of  keeping  the  temperature  down.  Still,  even  here  a  little  air 
left  on  all  night  and  copious  damping  of  the  dry  surfaces  about 
the  house  should  enable  the  cultivator  to  keep  up  the  blinds 
until  10  a.m.  at  least  when  bright,  and  longer  when 
comparatively  dull. 

Small  block  and  basket  plants  suspended  near  the  glass  W’ill 
dry  far  more  rapidly  now  than  they  have  done  since  last  autumn, 
and  must  be  daily  examined.  They  w  ill  not,  of  course,  all  need 
w'ater  every  day,  but  there  will  daily  be  some  needing  it. 
Although  the  advice  has  frequently  been  given,  I  am  again 
tempted  to  remind  beginners  of  the  danger  of  watering  these 
plants  in  driblets.  Take  them  down  w'hen  they  are  dry  and 
thoroughly  soak  them  ;  then  allow'  them  to  remain  until  quite 
dry  again.  A  day’s  drying  never  yet  hurt  a  healthy  orchid  ; 
indeed,  it  often  does  good  ;  but  plants  that  are  never  really  w'et 
H  R^I^^^  through  cannot  possibly  be  satisfactoi-y  for  long. — 

- - 

Aralia  filicifolia. 

Among  the  stove  species  of  Aralias  the  one  we  figure  takes 
a  leading  place  by  reason  of  its  graceful  character  and  vigour. 
The  plants  have  purple  stems  spotted  with  white,  the  leaves 
being  green,  with  purple  midribs.  This  species  was  introduced 
from  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  in  187G. 


The  Resting  ol  Plants  nnder  Cultivation. 

In  the  gardens  of  to-day  we  find  plants  that  have  been  col¬ 
lected  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  the  cultivator  to  keep  them  all  in  good  condition, 
owing  to  the  widely  different  climatic  conditions  under  which 
these  plants  live  in  their  native  homes. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  during  the  growing  season  that 
we  are  so  liable  to  lose  our  plants  through  improper  treatment, 
but  during  the  resting  season,  or  when  the  plants  should  be  at 
rest.  It  is  then  that  we  are  the  more  likely  to  weaken  or  kill 
altogether  the  more  difficult  occupants  of  our  plant  houses  and 
gardens,  through  not  understanding  or  not  being  able  to  treat 
them  according  to  their  several  requirements.  These  necessary 
changes  in  our  treatment  of  them  may  be  a  higher  temperature 
or  perhaps  lower,  or  it  may  be  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity  of 
water,  or  it  may  be  a  consideration  of  ventilation  or  some  com¬ 
bination  of  these  agents.  Another  i^oint  is  that  when  a  good 
many  plants  are  at  rest  they  are  sometimes  forgotten  for  the 
time,  especially  if  they  lose  their  foliage  and  can  be  stored 
aw  ay  where  one’s  attention  is  not  often  directed. 

Nearly  all  iff  ants  have  a  resting  season  during  each  year,  in 
some  cases  of  only  short  duration,  in  others  the  rest  occupies 
a  quarter  or  nearly  half  the  year,  and  the  various  ways  in  wdiich 
many  classes  of  plants  obtain  •  their  rest  should  claim 
the  attention  of  the  cultivator  with  as  much  importance  as  the 
growing  season.  Concerning  the  more  difficult  subjects,  it  is 
to  the  benefit  of  the  cultivator  to  try  and  find  out  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  live  in  their  native  homes,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  a  study  of  the  characters  of  the  plants  them¬ 
selves.  The.se  characters  are  partly  inherited  and  partly  adap¬ 
tive,  and  the  important  part  is  that  they  suit  the  plant  more 
closely  to  the  circumstances  under  which  its  life  is  carried  on 
in  nature,  and  to  the  practised  eye  the  characters  of  a  plant 
reveal  to  a  certain  extent  the  treatment  most  likely  to  lead  to 
success.  I  do  not  a.ssert  that  the  cultivator  can  always  treat 
them  as  Nature  does,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  natural  con¬ 
ditions,  coupled  with  the  study  of  the  characters,  should  act  as 
a  guide  in  their  treatment  under  the  more  or  less  artificial  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  gardens,  plant  hoirses,  and  climate. 

If  we  remove  a  plant  to  a  region  of  different  climate  it 
does  not  at  once  destroy  its  natural  season  of  rest  and  growth, 
which  are  hereditary,  and  which  we  can  all  see  in  our  plant 
houses,  where  plants  from  the  southern  hemisphere  continue  to 
flower  during  our  winter  months,  corresponding  to  the  southern 
summer.  But  some  plants  are  not  unalterable  in  this  respect, 
as  a  great  many  foreign  plants  have  been  introduced,  which 
have  become  acclimatised,  and  grow  exceedingly  w'ell,  especially 
if  the  change  from  their  native  climate  is  not  too  marked.  We 
also  find  that  a  great  many  foreign  plants  will  grow  out  of  doors 
in  our  gardens  if  w'e  place  them  where  we  can  control  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  resting  .season  by  protection  from  excessive 
moisture  or  cold,  or  in  some  cases  both. 

Attention  may  now  be  drawn  to  the  widely  different  climates 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  In  temperate  regions  we  have 
a  fair  amount  of  rain  the  whole  year  round,  w'hich  no  one  will 
dispute  concerning  last  year,  therefore  our  native  plants  do  not 
rest  as  a  rule  by  being  kept  dry,  but  their  rest  is  determined  by 
the  lowering  of  temperature,  vegetative  activity  ceasing  in 
autumn,  to  be  resumed  in  spring.  In  subtropical  climates, 
such  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  the  interruption  of 
vegetative  activity  is  when  the  heat  is  great  and  the  drought 
extreme,  which  means  that  a  long  dry  period  is  the  resting 
season  of  the  plants.  In  tropical  climates  proper,  even  where 
in  certain  parts  the  weather  is  comparatively  uniform,  most 
plants  .show  a  tendency  to  form  new  leaves  and  to  flower  at 
certain  ijeriods. 

I  have  stated  above  that  the  characters  of  plants  have  been 
determined  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  natural  climate,  and  so 
each  plant  has  a  means  of  preparing  itself  for  its  resting  season, 
whatever  that  may  be,  and  I  will  now  endeavour  to  point  out, 
under  certain  groups  of  genei'al  characters,  some  of  the  chief 
things  to  consider  when  resting  them  under  cultivation. 

Annuals. 

These  in  one  respect  may  be  said  to  rest  in  the  same  w’ay 
in  all  cases,  by  the  production  of  seeds,  which,  if  properly 
matured,  will  carry  the  species  through  the  period  unfavourable 
to  growth.  These  .seeds  are  produced  with  special  adaptations 
in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  situation  through 
which  they  have  to  pa.ss  during  the  resting  .season.  The  resting 
season,  then,  in  the  life  history  of  an  annual,  is  the  time 
between  the  ripening  of  the  seeds  and  their  germination.  In 
xerophytic  (dry  land)  regions,  annuals  are  very  plentiful  ;  but 
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they  exist  only  as  seeds  during  the  season  of  dronglit,  whilst,  r  n 
-the  other  liand,  in  temperate  regions  the  seeds  as  a  rule  lie 
dormant  during  our  cold  and  wet  winters. 

N'ow,  providing  we  find  they  do  not  take  kindly  to  the 
seasons  when  we  would  have  them  in  any  certain  stage  of 
growth,  we  find  it  necessary  to  note  by  reference  to  their  con¬ 
ditions  in  Nature,  whether  it  is  best  to  sow  them  at  once,  and 
therefore  rest  them  under  conditions  of  moisture  and  heat  with 
tender  plants,  or  in  the  case  of  hardy  annuals  conditions  of  cold 
— or  to  keep  them  dry  until  a  more  favourable  season  has 
arrived.  The  storing  of  those  seeds  which  have  to  be  kept  is 
important.  A  fairly  cool,  dry  place  seems  to  suit  most  seeds  ; 
even  seeds  of  tropical  plants  seem  to  degenerate  in  quality  if 
kept  in  a  high  temperature  which  is  obtained  by  artificial  means. 

Herbaceous  Perennials. 

Under  this  heading  we  class  those  plants  which  do  not  po.ssess 
any  ivoody  stem  above  ground,  but  are  made  up  of  softer  tissues. 


will  keep  in  good  condition  in  a  shed  where  the  frost  is  just  kept 
out,  and  where  they  can  be  kept  fairly  dry,  but  not  dry  enough 
to  cause  shrivelling  of  the  roots  or  tubers. 

This  is  prevented  to  a  great  extent  by  covering  the  roots 
with  old  potting  soil  or  ashes,  and  which  also  helps  to  keep  out 
the  cold.  Under  these  conditions  the  young  growth  in  spring 
is  much  stronger  and  healthier  than  is  the  case  if  they  have 
been  rested  in  a  higher  temperature,  and  will  have  suffered  too 
severely  from  drought,  or  perhaps  have  made  an  attempt  to 
grow  before  their  proper  time,  and  produced  weakly  shoots. 
As  spring  advances,  a  little  heat  is  necessary  to  encourage 
young  growth  to  prepare  the  plants  for  their  summer  quarters, 
or  fi’om  which  a  stock  of  cuttings  are  to  be  taken  to  replace  the 
old  plants.  With  the  more  tender  plants  of  this  group,  we  find 
a  great  many  have  tuberous  loots  or  fleshy  rhizomes,  and  can 
best  be  treated  with  the  bulbs. — E.  J.  Allard,  Cambridge 
Ifotanic  Gardens. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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and  usually  die  down  to  tbe  soil  in  autumn  or  after  flowering; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  herbs  and  shrubs. 
The  Wallflower,  for  instance,  may  pioduce  a  stem  which  at  the 
I'ase  becomes  woody  and  persistent.  In  the  flowering  plants,  i.e. 
Angiosperms,  the  majority  are  herbaceous,  and  are  most 
common  in  the  temperate  zones. 

The  I'esting  season  occurs  at  regular  intervals,  either  in 
winter  or  the  dry  season  in  hot  countries.  It  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  that  there  should  be  a  storage  of  reserves  to  enable  the 
plant  to  recommence  its  growth  on  the  return  of  .spring  or  the 
rainy  season.  This  storage  is  usually  made  below  ground, 
where  it  is  well  protected,  and  ma3'  be  in  the  root,  stem,  or 
leaves.  The  part  in  which  storage  is  made  is  more  or  less 
swollen,  and  if  it  includes  a  bud,  is  usually  made  to  serve  the 
process  of  vegetative  reproduction. 

As  regards  the  hardy  ones,  the^'  more  or  less  take  care  of 
themselves  during  the  re.sting  season,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  which  are  valuable  in  the  open  garden  in  spring  and 
summer  which  are  not  able  to  withstand  our  winters,  and  so 
have  to  be  protected  in  their  permanent  quarters  from  cold  and 
wet  ;  whilst  others  have  to  be  taken  into  sheds  or  greenhouses 
and  their  welfare  considered.  The  majority  of  these,  we  find. 


A  Natural  Bog  Garden. 

While  taking  a  walk  in  the  evening,  I  accidentally  came  upon 
a  beautiful  bog  garden.  It  was  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
wood,  with  a  gras.sy  bank  leading  down  to  it.  The  bank,  by  the 
wajq  is  worth  noticing,  as  it  was  thickly  dotted  over  with  the 
blue  Scabious,  Scabiosa  succisa.  (Why  is  this  prettj'  blue  flower 
called  the  Devil’s-bitlf’)  On  the  outer  edge,  near  to  the  wood, 
were  a  number  of  plants  of  the  broad-leaved  Epipactis,  E.  lati- 
folia.  Less  showy  plants  in  the  bog  were  the  Bogbean,  al;  o 
named  Buckbean,  or  Marsh  Trefoil ;  several  common  Sedges;  the 
rather  curious  Cotton  Sedge  (Eriophorum  pol.vstachyon),  the 
flower  heads  of  which  re.semble  a  bunch  of  cotton,  and  sever^'d 
others.  The  plants  that  gave  beauty  to  the  garden,  however,  were* 
Epipactis  palustris,  or  Gra.ss  of  Parnassus.  There  was  a  great 
quantity  of  the  latter,  the  flower  .stems  of  the  other  two  showing 
well  above  them.  Epipactus  palustris  is  a  more  showy  plant, 
E.  latifolia  having  larger  and  more  pretty  flowers.  Habenaria, 
which  is  sometimes  found  under  the  name  of  Gymnadenia,  is  a 
very  pretty  orchid,  having  tall  stems  bearing  bright  pink  flowei  s, 
with  long,  slender,  curved  .spurs,  and  is  sweet-scented.  The 
Grass  of  Parnassus,  which  only  attains  a  height  of  about  nine  or 
twelve  inches,  has  rather  large  white  flowers  and  shining  green 
leaves. — J.  S.  U. 
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County  Council  Instruction:  Horticulture. 

Worcestershire. 

Horticnltnral  in.strnction  in  the  County  of  Worcester  has 
consicleral)ly  extemled  since  its  commencement.  The  county  is 
divided  into  about  150  districts,  and  these  are  grouped  so  that 
eacli  group  may  he  visited  during  one  week.  Private  instruc¬ 
tion  and  advice  is  given  on  tlio  occasion  of  these  visits  to  allot¬ 
ment  liolders,  cottage  gardeners,  market  gardeners,  farmers, 
and  others  upon  the  culture  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
and  the  general  management  of  orchards. 

Demonstrations  are  given  in  grafting  and  pruning,  and 
lectures  upon  general  horticulture  :  its  theory  and  practice.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  small  experimental  garden  at  Droitwich, 
where  many  experiments  are  in  progress,  and  where  youths  and 
others  receive  instruction  in  pruning,  grafting,  and  budding; 
and  there  are  eighteen  centres  where  ‘273  youths  have  during 
the  past  year  received  instruction  in  the  cultivation  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  hardy  flowers. 

Such,  briefly,  is  a  statement  of  the  extent  of  the  horticultural 
work  accomplished  under  the  County  Council  by  Mr.  James 
TTdale,  assi.sted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ijan.sdell.  The  folloiymg  will 
show  some  of  the  other  work  done  by  the  instructors.  Visits  have 
been  paid  a*  under:  — 


To  allotment  fields 
,,  cottage  gardens 
,,  market  gardens  and  orchards 
„  other  gardens 

Total 


2020 

1073 

579 

302 

3974 


A  large  correspondence  is  also  carried  on,  many  inquiries 
being  made  upon  various  horticultural  matters,  such  as  the 
planting  of  an  orchard,  dealing  with  the  American  bheM,  or 
disease  among  Tomato  plants,  the  Turnip-fly,  growing  Daftodils 
for  market,  treatment  of  young  Strawberry  plants,  ot  Ixias, 
of  Onions  affected  by  insect  pests,  and  of  ^  ^®Sl®cted  garden. 
Mr.  Udale  further  reports:  “In  June  and  July  (1903)  Mr. 
Lansdell  and  myself  made  our  annual  inspec¬ 
tion  of  allotment  fields  in  148  districts,  and 
T  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  distinct  im¬ 
provement  generally,  notwithstanding  the 
very  adverse  season.  Cottage  gardening 
societies  such  as  those  at  Tenbury,  Bockle- 
ton,  Hagley,  Clent,  Pedmore,  Bournville, 

Coomb’s  Wood,  Aston  Fields,  and  Selly  Oak 
do  much  to  promote  high  culture  of  the  ^ 
soil.” 

We  have  not  the  space  at  command  to 
follow  the  details  of  the  year’s  work  by  the 
two  gentlemen  named,  but  the  results  of 
their  instructions  to  boys,  to  allotment 
holders,  Ac.,  and  of  their  observations  and 
experiments  in  the  garden  at  Droitwich  are 
fully  and  succinctly  set-out  in  the  reports 
just  published,  and  which  Mr.  Udale,  we 
believe,  would  be  pleased  to  send  to  anyone 
who  is  really  interested  in  the  work.  Fruits, 
vegetables,  and  flowers  are  growui,  and 
admirable  reports  bearing  upon  each  sub¬ 
ject  are  drawn  up. 

Having  briefly,  though  imperfectly 
limned  the  outline  of  this  technical  instriic- 
tion,  a  notice  of  the  chief  instructor,  Mr. 

.James  Udale,  must  he  of  interest,  and  we 
publish  his  notes  as  they  w'ere  written. 


Meredith,  who  was  then  (1868)  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and 
your  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  William  Taylor,  was  fore¬ 
man.  Only  those  who  had  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Meredith  and  Garston  Vineyard  at  that  time  can  form  an 
approximately  accurate  idea  of  the  conditions  of  work  there, 
and  of  the  high  standard  of  culture  aimed  at  and  attained. 
Morning  duty  began  at  4  or  4.30  to  5  a.m.  Night  duty  was 
not  supposed  to  end  at  any  time  before  midnight;  and  when,  in 
a  certain  department,  there  was  a  constant  change  of  young 
men  every  five  or  six  Aveeks,  the  night  duty,  morning  duty, 
and  Sunday  duty  did  not  constitute  exactly  a  holiday  for  tiie 
young  men  avIio  \\'ere  comparatively  “fixtures”!  One  year  at 
Garston  Avas  sufficient  for  me,  but  I  have  ahvays  looked  back 
with  satisfaction  at  that  period  of  long  hours  and  hard  work, 
because  there  Avas  not  only  the  unique  experience  acquired  of 
Vine  CAilture,  but  many  other  things  were  done  Avell. 

Worksop  Manor  Avas  my  next  destination,  where  I  spent 
tAVO  years  as  improver  under  the  late  Mr.  John  Miller,  who 
.served  the  family  of  Lord  Foley  so  long  and  so  honourably. 
There  I  had  general  experience  in  all  departments ;  but  the 
larger  part  of  my  time  Avas  occupied  in  attending  to  the  decora¬ 
tion  in  the  house,  attending  the  conservatory  and  floAver  garden, 
and  in  training  and  nailing  the  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines, 
Plums,  and  Pears  upon  the  extensive  AA’alls. 

I  then  had  a  brief  sojourn  at  Veitch’s  Nursery,  from  Avhence 
I  was  sent  as  foreman  to  Lilleshall  House,  the  Duke  of  Suther¬ 
land’s  seat  in  Shropshire.  The  floAver  gardens  there  are  rather 
extensive,  and  at  that  time  required  about  30,000  bedding 
plants  each  summer.  Nearly  the  Avhole  of  that  number  Avere 
propagated  in  hotbeds,  and  in  no  place  have  I  seen  such  number 
of  plants  so  propagated,  and  never  more  successfully.  After  a 
sojourn  of  tAvo  years  at  Lilleshall  I  Avas  engaged  as  gardener  to 
Sigismund  Cohen,  Esq.,  Manchester,  in  whose  service  I  spent 
two  very  happy  years,  and  Avho  ahvays  treated  me  more  as  a 
friend  than  as  a  servant.  But  several  importations  of  orchids 
from  Brazil  fired  my  enthusiasm  for  a  larger  knoAvledge  of  plants 
generally,  and  after  very  careful  consideration  decided  to  apply 
for  admission  into  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

In  due  course  I  Avas  notified  to  proceed  to  Koav,  which  I  did 
at  the  beginning  of  1874,  though  I  left  my  very  kind  and 
generous  employer  Avith  reluctance.  I  soon  settled  doAvn  to 
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I  commenced  my  gardening  career  in 
May,  1865,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  my 
apprenticeship  Avas  served  at  Oldfield  Hall, 
Uttoxeter,  under  Mr.  George  Chitty,  Avho 
Avas  an  excellent  landscape  gardener.  Wider 
his  skilful  guidance  and  energy  I  received  a 
thorough  grounding  in  practical  design¬ 
ing  and  planting  during  a  period  of  three 
years.  During  this  period  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Rabone,  of  Alton  ToAvers,  but 
Avho  then  Avas  gardener  at  Woodseat,  where 
he  greAv  Avhat  Avere  then  some  of  the  best 
Grapes  in  England.  Moreover,  in  1866,  it 
Avas  my  equally  good  fortune  to  form  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Gilman,  of  Alton 
ToAvers  and  Ingestre.  Mi-.  Gilman  being 
then  a  pupil  of  IMr.  Rabone’s  at  Woodseat. 
Chiefly  through  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Bahone  I  obtained  an  appointment  at  Gar¬ 
ston  VinPA-ard  Ainder  the  late  l\fr.  Joseph 
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work  and  study,  paying  special  attention  to  the  tilings  I  had 
resolved  to  know  more  ahont.  While  here,  experience  was 
gained  in  the  Palm-house,  the  orchid-pits,  the  Cactus-house, 
Heath-house,  and  latterly  in  the  conservatoiy. 

In  addition  to  attending  the  various  courses  of  lectures,  I 
compiled  catalogues  of  all  the  palms,  orchids,  ferns,  succulents, 
creepers,  Pegonias,  plants  in  the  stove  and  in  the  Temperate- 
house  growing  at  Ivew  at  that  time,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
occupants  of  the  herbaceous  ground;  and,  as  all  the  names  are 
arranged  alphabetically — though  taken  down  at  random,  or  as 
they  came  before  me — they  were  written  three  times  over,  and 
the  native  habitat  written  opposite  to  each  name.  'Ihough  I 
sacrificed  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  going  to  Kew,  it 
proved  a  good  investment,  and  I  look  back  with  very  much 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  Kew  and  its  memories  and  associations. 

I  was  now  offered  the  appointment  of  head  gardener  to  Sir 
Henry  Watson,  Shirecliffe  Hall,  Sheffield,  with  whom  I  stayed 
ten  and  a  half  years.  He  was  the  best  of  masters,  and  a  true 
friend  to  me  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  very  fond  of 
flowers  of  many  kinds,  and  he  had  the  wisdom  to  grow  a  large 
quantity  of  each  kind  of  plant  he  liked,  and  to  provide  means 
of  growing  them  to  be  among  the  best  examples  of  their  kind. 
Roses,  Ldiums,  Chrysanthemums,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  select 
orchids.  Gloxinias,  Pelargoniums,  ferns,  palms,  bulbs,  were 
special  favourites,  and  a  glorious  show  of  each  was  produced  in 
due  succession,  beginning  with  bulbs  and  ending  with  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  was  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  miscellaneous  plants. 

In  the  beginning  of  1886  I  was  appointed  head  gardener  and 
general  manager  of  the  Elford  Estate,  including  the  woods. 
This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  compact  estates  in  the 
kingdom,  though  small — only  about  3,000  acres.  The  kitchen 
garden  is  famous  for  its  Holly-hedges  in  double  lines  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  After  a  shoi’t  interval  I  was  appointed  to  my  present 
position  in  1891. 


Cbanges  and  Gbances. 

The  gardener  is  a  migratory  individual,  and  passes  through 
various  experiences  in  the  course  of  his  professional  career. 
Not  that  he  is  naturally  of  a  more  roving  turn  of  mind  than 
the  majority  of  men,  but  the  very  nature  of  his  calling  com¬ 
pels  him  to  mdve  from  place  to  place,  at  first  to  gain  experience, 
and  later  on  through  force  of  circumstances,  or  because  he  is 
impelled  by  an  ambitious  desire  to  climb  higher  up  the  ladder  of 
his  profession.  He  is  a  person  who  knows  the  meaning  of 
the  word  chance  as  well  as  most  men,  and  is  always  aware  of  the 
possibility  that  he  may  have  to  make  another  move  at  any  time, 
perhaps  through  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control 
whatever. 

Dame  Fortune  is  by  no  means  consistent  in  the  way  she  treats 
gardeners.  She  places  one  in  a  comfortable  position,  where  he 
stops  for  the  remainder  of  his  working  days,  and  another,  per¬ 
haps  just  as  worthy,  she  tosses  about  from  place  to  place,  and 
never  allow’s  him  the  privilege  of  feeling  settled.  In  short,  the 
whole  thing  is  a  lottery,  in  which  some  draw  prize  tickets  and 
others  blanks.  Of  course,  it  must  ever  be  so,  because  the  fact 
remains  that  the  private  gardener,  whatever  his  qualifications 
may  be,  is  a  luxury,  who  provides  for  the  personal  and  dis¬ 
pensable  wants  of  an  individual,  and  there  are  a  thousand  and 
one  reasons,  which  need  not  be  gone  into,  why  the  services  of 
the  gardener  have  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  he  finds  himself  in 
the  position  of  having  to  make  another  start  elsewhere. 

Looking  at  the  life  of  the  average  gardener,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  he  has  a  rough  and  tumble  career  as  a  rule,  and 
very  often  plays  the  part  of  shuttlecock  to  Dame  Foi'tune’s 
battledore.  He  generally  begins  at  a  safe  place,  i.e.  the  bottom, 
and  enters  the  pot-crocking  stage  of  his  career,  sometimes 
with  the  intention  of  being  a  gardener  eventually,  and  some¬ 
times  with  no  fixed  idea  at  all,  for  the  occupation  of  gardening 
is  all  doors,  which  are  open  to  all  soi  ts  and  conditions  of  lads. 
This  is  the  pity  of  it,  and  if  the  proposed  Gardeners’  Association 
comes  to  anything,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  of  its  efforts  Avill 
be  to  put  a  check  on  the  system  by  which  so  many  youths  are 
brought  up  to  be  gardeners  without  having  any  particular 
inclination  or  adaptability  for  it. 

It  is  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  future  gardener  when  he 
fir.st  enters  the  portals  of  a  bothy,  and  receives  his  initial  chai’ge. 
AVhatever  may  be  said  for  and  against  the  bothy  system  of 
training  gardeners,  it  is  at  the  outset,  as  Mr.  Pickwick  said  of 
the  elder  Weller’s  method  of  bringing  up  the  immortal  Sam, 
)  isky,  and  even  at  this  early  stage  the  youthful  gardener  is  the 
victim  of  chance,  for  in  the  bothy  he  may  meet  with  companions 
who  will  help  to  mould  his  character  for  good,  or  they  may 
influence  him  for  evil. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  bothy  days  pass  pleasantly 
enough,  though  the  mode  of  living  is  rough  and  I'eady.  There 
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is  a  sense  of  freedom  about  it,  a  satisfaction  of  being  their  own 
master  outside  working  hours,  that  youths  like  to  feel,  and  at 
this  stage  the  young  gai'dener  lives  fiom  day  to  day,  leaving 
the  future  to  look  after  itself.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
no  one  establishment,  no  matter  how  good  and  well-equipped  it 
may  be,  can  provide  a  young  man  with  the  experience  required, 
•so  after  a  year  or  two  he  begins  his  migratory  career,  servijig 
first  in  this  garden  and  that,  till  he  begins  to  think  the  time  has 
arrived  for  him  to  have  a  head  place.  He  has  left  impres.sion;i 
as  he  has  moved  along,  either  good  or  had,  and  has  gathered 
some. 

In  after  years  the  probationai-y  periods  spent  here  and  there 
become  pages  in  the  book  of  his  life,  to  be  lemembered  and 
lived  over  again  in  fancy.  Gardeners  are  not  vdthout  senti¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  staid  middle-aged  prac¬ 
titioners  to  spend  their  brief  .snatches  of  holiday  in  visiting  the 
establrshments  where  they  received  a  jDart  of  their  early 
training. 

Young  men  meet  and  drift  apart  in  bothy  life,  and  some  go 
up,  whilst  others  go  down.  I  often  wonder  what  has  become  of 
the  young  fellows  I  have  met  and  known  in  bothies.  Some  few 
have  got  well  \ip  the  ladder,  others  I  hear  of  at  times,  but  the 
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majority  I  have  got  out  of  touch  with,  ju.st  as  one  does  when 
the  trunk  is  packed,  and  one  passes  from  one  sphere  of  labour 
to  another.  There  is  a  good  cleal  of  character,  too,  within  the 
four  walls  of  a  bothy,  and  one  rubs  against  studious  men,  musical 
men,  quiet  men,  demon.strative  men,  ignorant  men,  and  men  of 
culture.  You  have  to  take  them  as  you  find  them  ;  but  if  one 
youth  has  a  weakness  for  the  German  concertina  and  anotlier 
a  capacity  for  cooking,  commend  me  to  the  latter. 

But  bothy  da5’S  fleet  along,  and  with  his  first  head  place  the 
gardener  enters  on  a  new  epoch.  Perhaps  he  gets  it  without 
much  trouble,  perhaps  he  has  to  wait  so  long  that  he  begins  to 
wonder  whether  the  end  justifies  the  waiting  and  the  probation- 
ship,  and  then,  when  it  comes  it  may  not  be  what  he  antici¬ 
pated  ;  but  this,  again,  is  where  the  gardener  has  to  take  his 
chance.  Now  and  then  you  meet  with  gardeners  who  have  only 
had  one  head  place,  and  have  never  had  need  to  seek  another  ; 
but  they  are  exceptions,  and  the  things  that  make  all  the 
difference,  like  deaths  of  employers,  changes  in  ownership,  and 
reduction  of  establishments  are  the  cause  of  gardeners  having  to 
pack  their  goods  and  seek  fresh  spheres  of  laboiu'. 

While  youth  is  on  his  side  the  gardener  may  cope  with  these 
uncertainties,  but  when  he  comes  to  be  on  the  other  side  of 
middle  age,  and  the  chance  comes  which  robs  him  of  his  situa¬ 
tion,  he  realises  how  keen  competition  is,  and  what  the  chances 
of  the  elderly  gardener  are.  On  the  other  side,  it  must  l)e 
remembered  that  gardeners  may  be  the  victims  of  their  own 
folly, ‘and  many  a  man  in  lo.sing  a  good  situation  has  no  one  to 
blame  but  himself.  It  is  surprising,  too,  how  quickly  men  drop 
out  of  the  ranks,  for  as  head  gardener  at  such-and-such  a  place 
Mr.  So-and-So  is  well  known,  and  receives  much  attention,  but 
when  he  cea.ses  to  fill  that  position  he  becomes  a  unit  in  the 
crowd,  and  if  fortune  de.serts  him  ho  is  soon  lost  sight  of. 

A  word  over  the  dinner-table  will  sometimes  give  a  gardener 
one  of  the  plums  of  the  calling,  and  I  contend  that  the  man  is 
fortunate.  Mind  you,  the  word  over  the  dinner-table  will  not 
keep  him  in  the  place  when  he  has  got  it.  and  th.is  is  where  ineri^ 
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lias  to  come  in  ;  Imt  it  gives  him  the  chance,  and  chance  is  what 
hundreds  of  good  gardeners  are  waiting  for  to-day. 

It  is  very  easy  for  those  who  have  got  to  the  top  of  the  ladder 
(and  all  credit  due  to  them)  to  say  that  there  is  plenty  of  room 
np  there,  and  every  man  is  what  he  makes  himself;  hut  the  ugly 
fact  remains  that  there  are  more  good  gardeners  than  there  are 
really  good  places,  and  Dame  Fortune  in  her  shuffle  of  the  cards 
does  not  deal  trumps  all  round.  It  is  not  the  man  who  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  that  wants  a  pat  on  the  back  and  a  word  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  but  he  who  is  trying  to  succeed  and  is  waiting  for  the 
opportunity  that  will  give  him  the  opening. 

Still,  gardening  posses.ses  many  fascinations.  It  is  interesting 
and  healthy,  and  presents  possibilities.  Just  as  Napoleon  said 
that  every  French  soldier  carried  a  marshal’s  baton  in  his  knap¬ 
sack,  so  may  any  garden  hoy  now  engaged  in  the  elementary 
occu])ation  of  pot-crocking  one  day  preside  over  a  pretentious 
establishment  ;  hut  it  is  just  as  well  to  remember  that  they  can’t 
all  do  it,  any  more  than  every  one  of  Napoleon’s  privates  could 
become  marshals  of  the  empire  ;  so  that  gardeners  must  ever 
contend  with  the  changes  and  chances  that  are  inseparable  to 
the  occupation. — G.  H.  H. 

- - - 


Hardy  Plant  Notes, 

Brodisea  uniflopa  alba. 

Perhaps  the  l)etter  known  name  for  this  dazzling  white  little 
Star  Flower  is  that  found  in  many  catalogues,  namely,  Triteleia 
uniflora  alba,  but  in  this  case  Prodirea  is  simpler,  and  this  genus 
i<  certainly  more  widely  known  in  gardens  than  Triteleia. 
B.  uniflora  is  a  “  bulbous  ”  plant  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  which 
blossoms  during  this  month  and  next  in  Fnglish  gardens.  The 
flowers  ai'e  lilac  blue,  and  alba  is  a  variety  from  it.  It  should  be 
planted  and  left  undisturbed  for  some  years. 


Lupinus  polyphyllus  albus. 

This  is  a  very  hand.some  white  variety  of  “the  old-fashioned 
garden  Lupin,’’  i.e  L.  polyphyllus,  and  bears  the  character  of 
the  latter  in  all  respects  except  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 
L.  polyphyllus  has  blue  flowers,  and  albus  has  white.  Both 
grow  to  a  height  of  3ft,  and  blossom  during  June.  Planted  now, 
the  plants  will  quickly  establish  themselves  and  flower  this  year. 
One  of  the  best  of  the  white  tree  Lupins,  which  one  can  hardly 
refrain  from  naming,  is  Snow  Queen.  It  is  of  great  value  for 
cutting. 

North  AmerlGaii  Foliag-e  Plants. 


Foliage  plants  sugge.st  the  inhabitants  of  the  stove  and  other 
plant-houses,  or  perchance  applies  to  the  open  air  subjects,  the 
tremendous  Gunneras.  .Nothing  of  these  kinds  exi,st  in  the 
northern  regions  of  the  great  West  Continent,  although  in  hei' 
woods  there  exist  many  charming  subjects  that  through  the 
depth  of  winter  retain  their  red  and  green.  Conspicuous 
amongst  those  that  lorm  our  climate  as  well  as  their  own  are 
Shortia  and  Galax,  both  plants  of  great  value.  They  exist 
usually  in  a  miserable,  isolated  condition  np  and  down  the 
country  as  “Alpines,’’  a  name  which  somehow  or  other 
effectively  keeps  them  away  from  some  gardens. 

Both  will  grow  where  Rhododendrons  thrive,  and  they  form 
admirafile  edgings  to  beds  elevated  to  the  choicest  kinds  of  these 
and  other  peat-loving  plants.  The  Galax,  imported  leaves  of 
which  are  used  in  London  for  wreath-making,  has  almost  round 
leaves  in  its  largest  variety,  Galax  aphylla  major,  and  these 
reach  under  ordinary  conditions  four  inches  across,  each  sup¬ 
ported  on  wiry  stalks  about  the  same  length.  The  ordinary 
G.  aphylla  is  smaller  than  the  above.  Both  thrive  in  shade,  and 
both  also  in  sunny  positions  if  a  peaty,  moist  soil  can  be  nro- 
vicled.  ■  ^ 

In  the  case  of  this  plant  and  also  the  Shortia,  the  more 
exposed  to  the  light  they  are  the  finer  will  be  the  red  colourint^ 
a,long  the  edges  of  the  Galax  leaves,  sometime's 
f  iftu.ses  their  whole  surface.  Shortia  galacifolia  is  still  more 
beautifully  coloured,  each  leaf  being  conspicuously  red,  relieved 
by  the  light  gi-een  numerous  veins.  Planted  in  scores  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  its  winter  effect  is  good.  It  revels  in  peat,  and  perhaps 
needs  moi’e  careful  attention  than  Galax,  which  is  not  so  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  soil. 

The  Shortia,  which  was  foi'  nearly  a  century  a  lost  plant  in 
merica,  scores  oyer  its  ally,  the  Galax,  with  its  profusion  of 
spring  flowers  which  are  bell-shaped  and  white,  with  a  tinge  of 
rose.  Galax  flowers  are  whitish,  but  very  small,  and  produced 
m  fflng  spikes  that  give  to  it  the  name 'of  Wand  Plant.  The 
mxture  of  the  leaves  of  both  of  these  good  plants  resembles  that 
ot  the  nlahonia,  lyhich  is,  of  course,  a  very  fine-foliaged  plant,  or 
lat  lei  slirul),  and  would  be  much  appreciated  if  it  did  not  grow 
lere  with  the  freedoin  of  an  indigenous  plant.  It  is  a  North 
.  meiican,  too.  Shortia  nnifloia,  of  Japan,  and  Schizocodon,  also 
lom  the  same  land,  have  equally  charming,  persi.stent  leaves, 
mt  are  at  the  presmit  difficult  and  expensive  to  obtain  in  proper 
quantities. -D.  S.  Fish,  Edinburgh.  ^  ^ 


Chang’8  of  Address, 

The  address  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  garden  superintendent  to 
the  Rpyal  Horticultural  Society,  after  April  23  will  be  R.H.S. 
Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripley,  Surrey. 

Cinerarias  from  Forest  Hili. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  John  Ijaing  and  Sons,  of 
Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  some  specimen  flowers  of  varieties  of  the 
florists’  Cineraria,  which  are  meritorious  in  size  and  substance 
and  the  richness  of  their  beautiful  colours. 


Richard  Dean’s  Nursery,  Hounslow. 

The  Primrose  nursery  of  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  V.M.H.,  on  the 
Bath  Road,  and  only  a  few  yards  from  Hounslow'  Barracks 
Station,  is  now  very  gay  with  seedling  Primroses  and  Poly¬ 
anthuses.  The  plants  are  exceedingly  floriferous,  and  some 
exceptionally  good  varieties  are  noticeable. 

Tomato  Blig-ht. 

Tomatoes  are  subject  to  a  blight  wdiich  affects  both  the 
foliage  and  the  fruit.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  excellent  for  these, 
and  it  should  be  applied. soon  after  the  plants  are  placed  in  the 
ground,  and  again  at  intervals  of  twelve  days,  for  two  or  three 
times.  Tomato  plants  should  be  trained  to  tall  stakes  or  wire 
trellises  and  thoroughly  pruned,  all  branches  and  foliage  being 
taken  off  for  2ft  from  the  ground.  This  will  be  a  great  aid  in 
Saving  the  plants  from  blight  attack. 

Royal  Botanic  Society  and  Motop  Lawn-moweps. 

The  second  monthly  exhibition  was  held  on  13th  ult.,  when 
a  goodly  display  of  choice  plants  and  flowers  was  provided.  The 
committee  present  consisted  of  IMessrs.  J.  AVillard  (chairman), 
Mhn.  Howe,  W.  Bull,  Heaton  Nichols,  and  E.  F.  Hawes.  The 
weather  was  line,  and  a  good  attendance  was  secured.  The 
society  introduced  a  novel  feature  on  this  occasion,  which  should 
prove  of  great  value  to  gardeners  and  their  employers.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  working  exhibit  of  motor  and  other  lawn  mowers  by 
Messr.s.  Ransomes  on  the  main  lawn  in  fi’ont  of  a  large  con¬ 
servatory,  and  was  of  great  practic.al  value  to  a  lai'ge  number 
of  pei'sons  present,  who  were  thus  enahled  to  form  an  opinion 
of  their  work. 


The  Lily-house,  Edgbaston  Botanical  Gapdens. 

Apropos  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Inly  house  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Edgbaston,  I  hear  that  it  is  proposed  (says  a  con¬ 
temporary)  to  grow  in  the  tank  a  Victoria  Regia  Lily,  that  is,  a 
specimen  of  the  giant  aquatic  from  the  River  Amazon.  This 
Lily  has  not  been  grown  in  Birmingham  for  many  years.  It 
is  a  marvellous  plant,  its  leaves  measuring  from  6ft  to  8ft  across. 
They  are  round  in  shape,  and  are  said  to  be  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a  child  upon  them.  The  Victoria  Regia 
Lily  first  flowered  in  this  country  in  the  Midland  counties,  a 
very  fine  specimen  being  successfully  cultivated  at  Chatsworth, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  growth  of  this  giant 
will  be  watched  with  interest  at  the  Botanical  Gardens. 


RepoPt  of  the  Amepican  Pomological  Society. 

The  secretary  of  this  national  society  of  fruit  growers  and 
students  of  horticulture  announces  that  the  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Boston  Convention  has  just  come  from  the 
press,  and  is  ready  for  distribution.  This  report  contains  an 
nnusually  large  amount  of  valuable  matter,  including  as  it  does 
the  addresses  of  noted  scientists  and  pomologists.  Important 
changes  appear  in  the  amended  code  of  nomenclature.  For  the 
first  time  the  pomological  history  of  the  Middle  States  is  wiitten 
up ;  the  chapter  on  ideals  in  pomology  is  full  of  suggestions  ;  the 
cold  storage  of  fruits  is  .thoroughly  discussed.  There  is  also  to 
be  found  an  important  contribution  on  the  judging  of  fruits  by 
the  score-card  method.  Originators  of  new  fruits  should 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  method  of  ad  interim  awards 
recently  adopted  by  the  society,  wdiereby  the  grower  can  enter 
a  new  fruit  for  a  Wilder  silver  medal  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
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Cassell’s  Popular  Gardening-. 

A  second  part  of  the  re-issue  of  “  Cassell’s  Popular  Gar¬ 
dening,”  price  7d.  net,  has  reached  us.  The  work  is  being 
entirely  re-written,  and  is  fully  illustrated. 

Weather  at  Hamilton,  N.B. 

At  last,  after  a  retarded  spell  of  exceptionally  uncongenial 
spring  weather,  a  change  has  come  upon  the  district.  Of  course 
everyone  interested  in  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  now  as  busy 
as  can  be,  and  with  a  few  days  of  such  admirable  conditions, 
nmch  shall  be  overtaken  that  has  been  seriously  belated. — C. 

Spring-  Exhibition  at  Croydon. 

In  every  part  of  the  South  and  Midlands  of  England  (we  do 
not  hear  of  many  new  Scottish  shows)  spring  flower  shows  are 
increasing,  and  Ipswich,  Croydon,  Feltham,  Truro,  Plymouth, 
Birmingham,  have  now  established  exhibitions  of  Daffodils  and 
other  hardy  plants.  The  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  held  their  show  yesterday  in  the 
Art  Galleries,  and,  favoured  with  good  weather,  it  was  very 
successful. 

Antifrost  Solution. 

As  an  excellent  remedy  against  the  freezing  of  shop  windows 
the  Pharmaceutische  Zeitung  recommends  the  application  of  a 
mixture  consisting  of  fifty-five  grams  of  glycerine  dissolved  in 
one  litre  of  62  per  cent,  alcohol,  containing,  to  improve  the 
odour,  some  oil  of  amber.  As  soon  as  the  mixture  clarifies  it  is 
rubbed  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass.  This  treatment,  it 
is  claimed,  not  only  prevents  the  formation  of  frost,  but  also 
stops  sweating. 

Scottish  Emig-rants  to  Canada. 

The  “  rmsh  to  Canada”  has  again  begun,  and  the  first 
steamship  of  the  season  has  sailed  on  the  16th  from  Glasgow 
with  no  less  than  700  emigrants,  mostly  of  the  agricultural 
class,  among  w-hich  I  could  here  and  there  see  representatives 
from  the  gardening  profession.  I  was  very  much  impressed  by 
noting  the  fine,  strapping  young  fellows  thus  drained  away  from 
our  shores — indeed,  the  very  pick  of  our  manhood.  However, 
it  seems  there  is  no  remedy  for  this,  and  not  likely  to  be  forth¬ 
coming  in  the  near  future.  Men  certainly  must  offer  them¬ 
selves  in  the  better  market,  and  strike  out  for  the  means  which 
assures  the  greater  amount  of  wealth  and  independence, 
irrespective  of  patriotism  and  other  hard-to-be-severed  ties.  But 
patria  cnra,  carior  libertas- — D.  C. 

Hyacinths  and  Spring-  Flowers  in  London.. 

Wherever  one  travels  in  the  West  End  of  London,  gorgeous 
arrays  of  flowers  greet  the  eyes,  and  their  fragrance  scents  the 
air  for  long  distances.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  square 
by  the  west  side  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  at  Spring 
Gardens,  where  the  London  County  Council  offices  are.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add  that  Hyde  Park,  Regent’s  Park,  and  all  the 
parks  and  open  spaces  are  alike  in  displaying  beautiful  legions  of 
floral  colour,  while  overhead  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  the 
freshest,  tenderest,  and  brightest  of  greenery,  provide  all  that 
is  needed  to  make  the  pleasures  and  beauties  of  the  parks  un¬ 
challengeable.  The  Hyacinths  this  year  are  particularly  strong 
and  handsome,  and  were  supplied,  we  believe,  by  Messrs.  .lames 
Carter  and  Co.,  of  Holborn.  “  Wes^  Enders  ”  are,  indeed,  a 
favoured  people. 

Market  Prices  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables.  ' 

Flowers  are  cheap  and  plentiful.  A  fine  lot  of  hothouse 
Strawberries  have  arrived,  and  are  selling  at  Is.  and  Is.  3d. 
the  “  punnett,”  or  small  basket.  Lettuce  is  to  be  had  in  fairly 
large  quantities  at  lid.  and  2d.  per  head.  Cucumbers  bring 
.5d.  to  8d.  each.  Watercress  is  Id.  a  hunch,  and  Asparagus 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a  bunch.  Good  supplies  of  Australian  and  Tas¬ 
manian  Apples  continue  to  arrive,  the  best  selling  at  8d.  per  lb., 
other  kinds  at  6d.  Oranges  are  at  present  coming  direct  to  tue 
Tyne.  Retail  jirices  remain  unaltered,  but  wholesale  figures 
have  risen  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  box.  Rhubarb  grown  in  the  open- 
is  selling  at  Id.  the  bunch,  forced  kinds  at  lid.  New  Potatoes 
are  a  little  cheaper,  being  now  6d.  i>er  Ih.  Potatoes  of  very 
good  quality  from  the  Canary  Islands  can  be  had  at  3d.  per  lb., 
which  is  the  price  asked  for  those  grown  at  Alderney.  Sprino; 
Cabbages  are  just  coming  in  from  Evesham,  and  fetch  2d.  and 
3d.  each. 


The  late  Mr.  H.  Herbst  and  Gandening  Charities. 

We  learn  from  Messrs.  Geo.  Nicholson  and  "W.  Lotting 
Hemsley,  executors  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Herbst, 
that  the  deceased  bequeathed  £100  each  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’ 
Benevolent  Institution  and  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

Motor  Cars  and  StFawberry  Culture. 

Cultivators  of  Strawberries  in  wayside  gardens  have  a 
complaint  of  their  own  against  the  motor  car.  It  raises  such  a 
cloud  of  dust  that  the  cultivation  of  the  Strawberry  near  roads 
traversed  by  the  motor  car  is  said  to  be  impossible.  The  dust 
settles  on  the  young  Strawberries,  and  the  dew  settles  on  tne 
dust,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  Strawberry  as  a  marketable 
fruit.  At  present  the  fruit  prospects  of  the  year  on  the  whole 
have  never  been  surpassed.  The  cold  weather  of  March  has 
effectually  prevented  any  premature  growth,  and  if  we  have  not 
a  continuance  of  night  frosts  the  fruit  harvest  of  this  year 
should  be  an  exceptionally  good  one.  That  of  last  year  was  an 
exceiDtionally  bad  one.  ' 

The  Fpuit  Growing  Industry. 

The  Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  the  Earl  of 
Onslow-  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  fruit  industry  of  Great 
Britain  held  three  sittings  this  w-eek.  There  w-ere  present :  Mr. 
A.  S.  T.  Griffith-Boscawen,  M.P.  (chairman).  Colonel  Long, 
M.P.,  Mr.  C.  W.  Radciiffe-Cooke,  Mr.  Hodge,  Mr.  Monro,  Mr.' 
Vinson,  Dr.  Somerville,  Mr.  P.  Spencer  Pickering,  F.R.S.,  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Garnsey  (secretary).  Evidence 
w-as  given  by  Mr.  George  Hughes,  Mr.  E.  T.  Field,  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  AVakeman-Best,  AAmrcestershire  grow’ers ;  Mr.  W.  Welch¬ 
man  and  Mr.  Collins  Clayton,  representatives  of  the  AATsbech 
district;  and  Mr.  Kruse,  a  grower  from  Truro;  and  Mr.  G. 
Kersw-ell  and  Mr.  J.  Trevathan,  Devon  growers,  and  Mr.  P. 
Spencer  Pickering,  M.A.,  E.R.S.,  technical  expert. 

Farewell!  Chiswick. 

A  cosy  garden,  quiet,  sheltered,  monastic  in  its  general 
aspect ;  a  place  of  sunshine,  with  cool  bow’ers,  some  magnificent 
and  shady  trees ;  a  place  with  tall  Box-edgings,  w  ith  a  council 
house  smothered  in  Ivy,  w'hose  w-indows  faced  a  shaven  level 
lawn  that  stretched  outwai-d  to  that  wonderfully  historic  struc- 
tui  e  the  Great  Vinery,  in  the  distance ;  a  place  of  quaint  old- 
fashioned  plant  houses,  with  borders,  and  beds,  and  paths,  and 
brakes  of  fertile  fruit  trees  all  about — this  and  a  great  deal  more 
was  “Chisw-ick,”  the  one  and  only  Chiswick;  the  Chisw'ick  that 
gardeners  know,  and  whose  jiame  and  fame  must  endure  for 
aye.  But  the  scene  is  changed,  and  the  Chisw'ick  of  our  senti¬ 
ment  has  ended  her  historical  record.  AVith  the  sale  of  the 
plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  about  a  month  ago,  almost  the  last 
event  had  come  to  pass,  but  the  finale  and  exeunt  w-ill  be  per¬ 
formed  when  the  present  sufjerintendent  closes  the  small  iron 
gates  for  the  last  time  on  Saturday  evening  of  this  w-eek.  And 
he  shall  say,  and  we  all  shall  say,  ‘‘Chiswick!  Farewell!  ” 

Liverpool’s  Apple  Trade. 

The  “Journal  of  Commerce”  some  time  ago  noted  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  send  Canadian  Apples  not  to  the  Liveroool  market 
alone,  w-hich  at  present  monopolises  the  trade,  but  to  Man¬ 
chester,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and  other  populous  centres.  The 
object  w-as  to  save  Imndon  and  provincial  buyers  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  a  journey  to  the  Inverpool  fruit  market,  which 
is  held  thrice  a  w-eek ;  it  w-as  also  considered  that  buyers  on  the 
spot  would  be  willing  to  pay  better  prices  for  the  fruit  than 
after  they  had  paid  their  fares  to  and  from  Liverpool.  The 
idea  found  such  favour  among  Caiiadian  farmers  that  some  of 
them  acted  on  it,  and  sent  their  Apples  to  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  instead  of  to  Liverpool ;  bnt  the  results  have  l)een, 
it  is  stated  disastrous,  for  buyers  there  w-ere  so  few  that  the  bulk 
of  the  fruit  remained  unsold,  and  the  prices  were  much  less  than 
at  Liverpool  ;  consequently  the  plan  has  been  abandoned,  and 
Liverpool  will  continue  to  be  the  great  market  for  Canadian 
fruit.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  best  fruit  market  in  the  country, 
being  attended  by  some  600  buyers  at  the  sales,  which  are  held 
thrice  a  w-eek,  and  duiing  the  Apple  season  just  ended  over  a 
million  and  a  half  barrels  of  American  and  Canadian  Apples 
were  sold  at  Liverpool  at  better  prices  than  can  be  realised 
elsewhere. 
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Potatoes  and  the  Potato  Boom. 


Briefly  I  would  reply  to  “  Horticultural  Instructor.”  As  to 
Northern  Star,  he  appears  to  think  that  I  speak  of  it  solely  on 
iny  own  tests ;  but  will  he  believe  that  there  are  Scottish 
tainieis  and  Midland  men  who  will  back  Hp-to-Date  against  it? 
And  what  will  he  say  when  I  on  heavy  soil  and  others  on  light 
soil,  in  this  district  were  not  impressed  with  it?  I  may  say, 
liowever,  that  I  have  not  eaten  all  my  Stars,  and  should  they 
this  year  iirove  superior  to  over  100  varieties  pitted  against 
tliem,  then  I  shall  not  be  backward  in  making  it  known  Like 
sc  many  clever  people,  “  H.  I.”  runs  away  with  the  impression 
tiiat  tile  Star  is  the  first  of  a  new  disease- resisting  strain,  but  it 
IS  quite  a  while  back  since  tlie  Bed-skin  Flourball  came  over, 
and  Magnum  Bonum  had  such  a  reputation.  Further,  I  now- 
hold  a  variety  that  the  raiser  positively  states  has  never  been 
diseased  during  its  ten  or  more  years’  existence,  yet,  because 
there  w-as  no  boom,  it  has  not  been  made  much  of,  nor  will  it 
ever  gain  high  favour  owing  to  its  appearance.  Bespectino- 
Discovery,  ”  H.  I.”  relies  on  two  samples,  but,  owing  to  the 
habit  of  modern  sorts  producing  both  kidnevs  and  rounds  we 
have  to  judge  a  variety,  by  the  greatest  quantity  of  either  shape 
produced,  and  I,  as  well  as  many  others,  say  that  Discovery 
yields  more  rounds  than  true  kidneys. 

Begarding  the  boom,  if  "  H.  I.”  can  prove  that  the  rise  in 
price.s  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
let  him  do  so.  I  w-ould  advise  him  to  go  deeply  into  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  not  merely  ask  a  Potato  farmer’s  opinion.  He  should 
take  note  as  to  what  some  of  the  trade  papers  say  of  the  boom. 
Again,  he  says  that  fabulous  sums  would  not  be  paid  were  there 
no  chance  of  profit,  and  here  lie  the  po.ssibilities  of  the  boom 
tor  there  are  men  nn, scrupulous  enough  to  push  aiivthing,  ami 
1  could  name  one  individual  who  is  now-  pushing  a  variety  that 
he  knows  nothing  about,  but  simply  uses  tlie  rai.ser’s  de.scription. 

Owing  to  the  Journal  being  crowded  by  contrilmtors,  and 
having  more  important  business  than  arguing  with  ”  H.  I  ” 

J  liaye  no  intention  to  accede  to  the  call  for  an  outflow  from  niv 
fountain  pen!  Mere  it  po.ssible  for  ”  H.  I.”  to  hear  what 
tan -minded  men  have  to  say,  he  might  in  future  drop  acute 
liersonalities  le.st  he  some  day  should  meet  in  person  the 
youthful  Goliath  he  derides.-  T.  A.  AV. 


The  Luxury  of  Gardening. 


d  hough  the  remarks  of  ”D.”  on  page  325  contain  words  of 
lunch  caustic  liearing,  tliere  is  nevertlieless  much  truth  contain.^d 
therein.  Ihe  luxury  of  gardening  to  which  he  takes  sucli  semwe 
exception  mustj  howevei*,  f)e  admitted  to  some  extent,  ti  omdi 
not  to  the  extent  some  are  inclined  to  think.  If  employers  are 
di^spo.sed  to  preach  the.  doctrine  of  luxury— and  there  are  many 
XX  ho  do— it  not  avail  the  gardener  much  to  attempt  .simple- 
landed  to  deny  it.  If  the  Gardeners’  A.ssociation  can,  bv  ccm- 
bination,  place  the  interests  of  the  calling  on  a  comm^r^ial 
tooting  and  raise  the  standard  by  protection,  it  will  most  cer¬ 
tainly  deserve  well  of  the  craft.  One  sentence  in  ”  D.’s  ”  notes 
1  can  imrify  as  lieing  true  to  the  letter,  as,  like  him,  I  have 
asceitained  what  is  the  extent  and  commercial  value  of  the 
supply  fi-om  gardens  the  year  through,  and  which  of  neces¬ 
sity  includes  vegetables,  salads,  fruits,  plants,  flowers.  Ac.  I 
was  piomjited  to  do  this  because  the  “  luxury  of  gardening  ”  was 
so  frequently  paraded  as  being  out  of  proportion  to  its  cost.  I 
vainly  eiideayoiired  to  show  that  value  for  value  w  as  given,  bur 
as.sumption  did  not  .satisfy  without  facts,  and  even  with  the  aid 
ot  figures  conviction  was  scarcely  possible. 

rile  necessity  of  curtailment  in  establishment  expenses  almost 
invaiiably  .strikes  hrst  on  the  garden,  yet  when  comparisons  are 
made  liy  .simple  calculations,  there  is  a  vastly  greater  cost 
a  ending  livened  or  stable  service,  without  a  corresponding  use 
or  pleasure  resulting.  A  fairly  good-sized  lawn  and  shrubbery 
could  be  niaintained  in  very  good  order  at  the  tate  of  expendi- 
tuie  incurred  111  the  service  and  equipment  of  an  ordinary  foot- 
nan,  let  the  latter  is  an  indispensable  item,  w-liile  the  garden  at 

be  a  luxury,  not  supported  by  apparent 
‘'’i  were  to  act  on  the  suggestion  of  vour 

vn  .  a  daily  record  based  on  commercial 

''Vf.pf ills'll  satisfaction  might  be  more  often  obtained  as 

.-uectiug  the  two  {(uestious.  supply  and  cost. 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  horticulture  has  been  for  some  tiw.e 
past  taking  on  a  commercial  aspect,  even  in  the  conduct  of 
private  gardens.  Some  w-ho  hold  high  rank  among  the  nobilty  of 
Fngland  stoop  to  the  cause  of  commercial  gardening  by  the  sale 
of  w  hat  is  termed  surplus  produce.  True,  as  “  D.”  says,  artists, 
musicians,  jewellers,  and  actors  are  no  less  luxuries  than  jrar- 
deiiers,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  these  are  supported  by  the 
masses  alnio.st,  or  in  quite  equal  degree,  to  that  of  the  affluent. 
The  garden  and  its  commodities,  however,  are  as  necessary  for 
everyday  life  as  tho.se  of  the  grocer,  butcher,  or  baker,  and  if 
gardeners  themselves,  aided  by  the  influences  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Association,  can  only  bring  these  hard  facts  forward  and  make 
them  agreeably  familiar,  in.stead  of  repellent,  there  should  be 
more  mutuality  of  feeling  and  a  great  respect  endowed  in  the 
cau.se  of  horticulture  as  between  employer  and  employed.  Impor¬ 
tations  and  the  market  clearly  indicate  that  commercial  garden¬ 
ing  is  very  much  alive,  and  increasingly  active,  and  though  the 
])rivate  garden  and  market  are  not  so  closely  allied  in  its  forces, 
I  feel  much  convinced  that  the  private  man  could  hold  a  more 
independent  attitude  were  he  to  carefully  ascertain,  and  prove 
at  the  year’s  end,  the  value  of  his  labour  against  the  capacity 
•and  co.st  of  production.  —  \V. 


Gardeners  and  Their  Duties. 

Voui  correspondent  “  X.”  (page  293),  in  your  issue  of  April  7, 
may  be  sure  that  his  complimentai'y  remarks  respecting 
Mr.  Slade’s  exposition  on  the  duties  of  gardeners  w-ill  meet  with 
general  approval.  But  without  knowing  the  particulars  or  the 
circumstauces  which  led  up  to  ”  X.”  being  served  w-ith  ‘‘  the  cold 
shoulder  ”  on  the  occasion  of  his  demonstration  in  a  certain  well 
kept  garden  in  the  absence  of  the  gardener,  I  venture  to  think 
there  must  have  been  cause  as  w-ell  as  effect.  Should  “  X.” 
be  a  “demonstrative”  demonstrator,  the  cause  is  evident,  and 
the  effect  is  what  might  have  been  expected  in  some  form  or 
other — all  for  the  want  of  a  little  diplomacy.  Alay  I  suggest 
for  the  future  that  “Demonstrator  X.”  make  hiimself 
acquainted  with  the  person  in  charge  before  he  demon.st rates  on 
his  w-ork  ?  It  is  not  always  .so  muQh  what  is  done,  hut  the  way 
in  w'hich  it  is  done,  that  is  resented,  and  a  little  diplomatic  oil 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  worth  a  ti’ial  on  all  future  occasions. — 
B.  C.  S. 


Professional  Gardeners’  Friendly  Benefit  Society. 

My  attention  has  I’ecently  been  called  to  the  report  in  the 
Journal  of  March  17  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Horti¬ 
cultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society,  and  the  question  is  there 
asked  “  why  the  Leeds  gardeners  found  it  necessary  to  establi.sh 
an  opposition  society,  instead  of  sti'engthening  the  already 
exi.stent  body?”  By  the  Leeds  gardeners  I  suppose  is  meant 
the  Professional  Gardeners’  Friendly  Benefit  Society — [Yes. — 
Kd.] — which,  by  the  way,  never  was  a  society  of  Leeds,  or  even 
Yorkshire,  gardeners,  many  of  its  members  never  having  been  in 
Leeds  ;  and  the  answer  to  the  ([uestion  is  that  if  the  United 
H.B.  and  P.  Society  existed  at  the  time  when  steps  w-ei’e  taken 
to  form  the  P.G.F.B.S.,  its  existence  was  not  knowm  to  the 
promoters  of  the  latter.  The  probabilities  are  that  both  had 
been  e.stablished  several  years  before  either  knew  of  the  other’s 
existence.  About  20  years  ago,  Mr.  MT'ight,  at  that  time  of  tlie 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  was  present  at  our  annual  meeting, 
.and  his  subsequent  report,  and  some  correspondence  which  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  Journal,  I  think  showed  that  at  that  time  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  any  other  society  of  its  kind. 

I  have  before  me  the  first  contribution  sheet,  dated 
January  1,  1867,  when  77  members  paid  their  first  contributions, 
and  23  others  were  initiated,  also  the  certificate  of  registration 
of  rules,  dated  Februar.y  22,  1867.  As  some  mouths  previous  to 
this  were  occupied  in  preliminarj-  arrangements,  the  making  of 
rules,  Ac.,  one  is  tempted  to  ask.  How  long  previous  to  this  had 
the  United  been  formed?  But,  seeing  that  two  such  good 
societies  for  gardeners  are  so  well  e.stablished,  why  talk  of  oppo¬ 
sition  ?  Surely  the  United  Kingdom  is  large  enough  for  both  to 
continue  to  do  the  good  work,  and  w  hich  they  are  so  proud  cf 
having  been  able  to  do  in  the  past. — George  Carver,  Secretary 
of  the  Profe.ssional  Gardeners’  Friendly  Benefit  Society,  Chapel 
Allerton,  Leeds. 

[Onr  representative  who  w-as  responsible  for  tlie  report  of  the 
meeting  referred  to  was  under  the  impression  that  the  society  of 
W'hich  our  correspondent  is  secretary  w-as  of  recent  origin,  hence 
his  parenthetical  query.  The  two  societies  are  evidently  nearly 
level  in  point  of  age,  but  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society  is  now  undoubtedly  better  known,  is  rich,  and 
has  a  numerous  membership.  “  Union  is  strength  ”  ;  why  have 
two  gardeners’  benefit  societies  ?—Fr).] 
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Apple,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. 

No  variety  ot  Apple  cnltivated  in  English  gardens  or  orchards 
is  better  known— by  reputation,  at  least— than  is  the  one  we 
h'nire  this  week.  “  This  excellent  variety  was  raised  at  Coin- 
brook  Lawn,  near  Slongh,  Bucks,  by  a  Mr.  Cox,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  a  brewer  at  Bermondsey,  and  who  retired  to  Colnbrook 
liawn,  where  he  devoted  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  to  gar¬ 
dening  pursuits.  The  Apple  originated  in  1830,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  from  a  pip  of  Ribston  Pippin”  (Dr.  R.  Hogg). 
Though  raised  in  1830,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  introduced  to 

commerce  till  1854.  •  ,  i 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  is  purely  a  dessert  Apple,  with  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best-flavoured  kind  at  present  grown. 
Certainly  it  is  one  of  the  best,  and  fruits  from  scraggy  old  trees, 
when  “primed”  under  the  conjoint  influences  of  sun,  wind, 
and  rain,  are  deliciou.sly  sweet,  juicy,  and  aromatic.  The  flesh 
is  creamy  coloured  and  tender.  The  skin  is  slightly  rough,  of  a 
rich  orange,  bronzy  red,  .sometimes  scarlet,  on  the  sunny  side. 
The  fruits  are  in  season  from  November  till  February,  and  can 
be  kept,  if  in  proper  storehouses,  till  April. 

The  tree  is  a  medium  grower,  forming  a  well-shaped  pyramid, 
with  plenty  of  spurs  when  on  the  Paradise  .stock. 

In  the  colder  parts  of  Scotland  it  requires  a  wall,  but  this  is 
not  necessary  in  sheltered  gardens  or  in  the  mildei'  districts. 
“  Bearing  freely,  there  is  no  better  sort  for  market  culture  as  a 
hush  on  tlie  Paradise  stock  ;  in  congenial  (not  cold)  soils,  it  forms 
a  neat  orchard  tree”  (Fruit  Garden).  It.  is  unwise  to  plant 
large  patches  of  this  variety  by  itself. 

Grape,  Madresfield  Court. 

In  the  cultivation  of  this  fine  summer  Grape  there  attaches 
much  that  may  be  described  as  mysterious.  Many  may  grow  it 
quite  successfully  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  just  as  signally 
and  promptly  fail,  while  others  find  no  difficulty  in  supplying 
superb  examples  in  every  desirable  detail — weight  and  .shape  of 
Imnch,  size  of  berry  or  finish.  It  is  said  by  some  that  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  Madresfield  Court  Grape  snccessfuily  a  separate 
structure  is  necessary;  while  others  may  give  ocular  pi’oof  that 
such  is  by  no  means  essential. 

Reasons  a.ssigned  to  the  common  failures  have  been  many, 
and  yet  the  real  cause  has  yet  to  be  defined.  The  question  has 
l)een  frequently  given,  and  perhaps  just  as  often  evasively 
answered,  but  among  the  great  many  Journal  readers  who 
de.sire  to  excel  in  Grape  culture,  there  is  .still  the  lingering  hope 
that  some  day  they  may  find  the  clue  to  sncce.ssful  culture.  The 
greatest  puzzle  of  ali  is  splitting  of  the  berries  ju.st  as  they  liave 
reached  that  ci’itical  stage  of  colouring,  and  up  to  which  time 
all  have  gone  so  well.  Some  will  advise  a  droughty  state  of  the 
border  from  this  period  onward,  while  others  adopt  just  the 
opposite  course.  The  suggestion  of  growing  this  variety 
separate  from  all  others,  of  course  may  easily  be  made  a  means 
of  evading  excess  of  root-moisture;  but  in  so  many  cases  it  is 
not  po.ssible  to  do  this.  AVhile  a  dry  border  and  a  comparatively 
dry  atmosphere  are  sometimes  a  means  of  success,  we  can  point 
to  instances  where  this  abstemious  cmstom  has  been  just  as 
studiously  avoided,  and  instead  of  withholding  water  they  have 
been  given  alternate  daily  solutions  of  clear  and  diluted  manurial 
liquids,  and  this  cour.se,  opposed  though  it  .seems  to  common- 
sense  practices,  resulted  in  the  maturation  of  some  of  the  best 
Madre.stields  we  have  seen.  Thus,  two  courses  as  opposed  as  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  be,  have  been  the  means  of  secni'ing  the 
same  ends. 

The  question  that  arises  is,  How  is  it  pos.sible,  or  why  should 
it  be  so?  The  answer  cannot,  certainly,  be  a  very  convincing 
one,  because  the  opposition  of  the  forces  is  so  absolute. 
Buoyancy  of  atmosphere,  elevation  of  the  structure  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  nature  of  the  soil,  .and  perfect  construction  of  the 
bouse  occupied  may  form  some  of  the  essential  points  that  com¬ 
bine  to  produce  perfect  examples  of  this  fickle,  but  high-class 
Giape.  A  sharply-pitched  and  drip-proof  roof  is  one  strictly 
nece.ssary  provision,  for  in  .showerv  times  and  an  atmosphere 
more  heavily  charged  with  moisture  ju.st  at  this  critical  time 
at  once  sets  up  splitting  of  the  hei'ries,  and  with  it  ruined 
))rospects.  It  is  most  distracting  when,  after  they  have  pro¬ 
gressed  to  a  partial  colour,  and  almost  a  complete  growth  of 
berry,  the  splitting  cannot  be  stopped  owing  to  structural  defect.s. 
Planting  neai'  the  end  of  the  house  ;  souares  of  glass  removed 
and  the  spaces  filled  in  with  perforated  zinc;  coverins  of  the 
roots  so  as  to  keep  them  free  from  rain  storms,  all  failed  in  their 
influence  to  give  sati.-faction.  Incismns  made  in  the  Laterals,  or 


a  puncture  with  gimlet  just  behind  the  bunch  have  been  tried 
without  gain,  so  that  under  ordinary  conditions  of  culture  luck, 
rather  than  science,  .seems  a  dominating  rule  in  securing  per¬ 
fect  bunches. 

No  difficulty  pre.sents  ihself  in  the  growth  of  the  Vine,  not 
so  much,  in  fact,  as  is  given  with  Gros  Colman  .sometimes,  and 
it  .sets  its  berries  perfectly  with  only  slight  aids  to  fertilisation. 
The  thinness  of  the  skin,  and  its  non-eiasticity  probably  account 
for  such  frequent  rupture  of  the  ripening  berries,  but  there  is 
in  the  constitution  of  the  pulp  something  very  sensitive  and 
highly  perishable,  because  the  smallest  damage  to  one  berry 
quickly  effects  great  rents  in  the  most  perfect  of  bunches.  If 
the  noble  character  of  the  Madresfield  could  only  be  blended 
with  the  good  and  reliable  Hamburgh  by  the  scientific  hybridist, 
what  a  gain  to  cultivators  and  consumers  would  follow  in  after 
years!  This,  however,  seems  an  imaginative  thought  more  than 
possible  of  actual  attainment,  since  it  has  lived  so  long  without 
giving  light  to  a  new  birth. — AV.  S. 

- - 

The  New  Soil  Science  and  Its  Resnlts,* 

( Concluded  from  page  327 ) . 

Let  us  refer  to  one  more  soil  element — iron.  At  the  Dalmeny 
experimental  station  we  have  been  for  years  using  ferric  oxide — 
and  with  great  advantage — where  we  ^nd  by  analysis 
that  the  soil  requires  this  available  but  non-poi,sonous  form  of 
iron.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  treatment  being  systemati¬ 
cally  followed  before,  and  yet  we  have  been  called  in  question  by 
a  newspaper  correspondent,  who,  along  with  several  others,  has 
tried  hard  for  some  time  to  draw  the  badger,  but  hitherto  with¬ 
out  success  ;  and  this  critic  says  there  is  nothing  new’  in  this 
treatment,  because  he  knows  that  so-and-so  u.sed  iron  many  years 
ago.  I  am  as  well  awai’e  of  that  as  my  critic  is,  and  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  veil  known  that  many  others  have  used  iron — but  in  u-Jint 
form  ^  The  answer  to  that  is  most  convincing  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  expeiimentei's,  because,  to  add  the  poisonous  and  diffus- 
able  sulphate  of  iron  at  the  soil  surface  must  of  necessity  be  as 
disastrous  as  would  be  the  bringing  up  of  ferrous  salts  from  sub¬ 
soils  by  tho.se  capillary  pipes,  whose  works,  as  pictured  in  books, 
nre  so  wondrous. 

All  the  experimenters  of  whom  I  can  think  at  this  moment 
— except  at  Dalmeny — have  used  as  a  source  of  iron  this  poi¬ 
sonous  ferrous  sulphate,  and  it  is  no  wonder  its  n.se  was  discon¬ 
tinued,  for  they  were,  as  usual,  working  by  rule  of  thumb — AA’e’ll 
ti-y’  this,  and  we’ll  try  that,  and  we’ll  ti'y  the  other  thing;  but 
they  had  no  true  science  to  guide  them,  and  their  fate  was 
inglorious. 

I  should,  perhaps,  here  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  functions  of 
farmvard  manure.  That  has  been  lepresented  as  valuable, 
mainly  becau.se  of  containing  a  few  pounds’  weight  per  ton  of 
phosphates,  iDotash,  and  nitrogen,  but  that  is  pure  nonsense. 
Farmyard  manure  gives  several  phy.sical  advantages  to  soil;  it 
holds  water  in  the  .soil,  it  contains  most  of  the  essential  consti¬ 
tuents  for  the  advantageous  soil  organisms;  and  it  is  the  great 
seat  of  bacterial  development  and  change. 

At  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  new  soil  science  I  had 
experiments  going  on  on  my  own  bit  of  land  at  home.  The  doc¬ 
trines  I  had  proved  correct,  and  was  enunciating  to  my  .students 
were  questioned  by  Professor  AAallace,  who  lidiculed  our  views. 
I  was  challenged  to  put  the  doctrines  to  the  test  on  a  practical 
scale — half  an  acre  not  being  enough  in  the  opinion  of  my  chal¬ 
lenger — and,  as  I  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  loved  the  truth,  I 
applied  to  my  old  pupil,  Mr.  A.  L.  Dry.sdale,  who  had  just  about 
that  time  become  factor  to  Lord  Rosebery  at  Dalmeny.  Our 
experiinents  were  started  on  several  fields,  and  they  proved  so 
successful  that  in  the  following  year  the  research  station  was 
started,  with  the  full  and  willing  con.sent  of  Lord  Rosebery,  and 
they  have  been  conducted  ever  since  under  such  conditions  as 
have  left  nothing  to  chance.  The  Dalmeny  plots  have  been 
visited  l)y  scores  of  agricultural  societies,  by  many  scientists  from 
at  home  and  abroad,  and,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  reports 
of  the  work  which  have  appeared  in  the  leading  newspapers  of 
Britain  and  elsewhere,  not  one  single  syllable  of  adverse  criticism 
has  been  heard  until  after  the  visit  this  autumn  of  the  Galstoii 
Fai'tners’  Club. 

One  anonymous  critic  got  a  .scurrilous  letter  publi.shed  in 
the  Scotsman.  He  did  not  discuss  one  single  point  in  science, 
he  did  not  even  sugge.st  any  error  in  our  woi’k,  but  he  raved, 
and  made  some  obscure  reference  to  Holy  Moses.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  author.  He  was,  if  I  mistake  not, 
an  admiring  nnpil  or  at  least  behaved  like,  and  pretended  to  be, 
a  disciple.  He  was  so  excitable  and  erratic  that  I  often  ques¬ 
tioned  his  sanity.  He  did  not  succeed  as  he  hoped  to  do  in 
Scotland.  He  has  been  toadying  to  some  of  the- experimentalists 
in  the  south  for  years  back,  and  presumably  he  considered  he 
was  doing  well  in  attempting  to  ridicule  good  work  without  being 
able  to  call  in  (juestion  any  single  statement  we  have  ever  made, 
if  thereby  he  improved  his  situation  as  an  nnca  wise  man. 


*  Pnper  read  before  rb“  Renfrew.shire  Agricultural  Society  at  Paislsy  bv 
Mr.  .John  Hunter,  F.UC.,  r.C.«.,  Edinburgli. 
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Another  of  the.se  critics  says  there  is  nothing;  in  the  Dalnieny 
work  hnt  a  little  ground  lime.  In  answer  to  that,  I  hold  a 
letter  in  my  hand  from  Edinburgh  University,  which  says:  “I 
think  it  is  mo.st  unfair  to  teach  things  you  know  very  well  no 
examiner  who  will  test  the  work  has  ever  heard  of.”  To  the 
chagrin  of  my  censor,  I  was, shortly  thereafter  appointed  to  the 
examinership  in  my  subject  in  Edinburgh  University — that  was 
on  the  Ihth  January,  1903.  On  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  I 
attended  a  meeting  of  my  co-lecturers  in  the  Incorporated  Edin¬ 
burgh  School  of  Agriculture.  They  were  the  late  Pi  incipal  Wil¬ 
liams  (of  the  New  Veterinary  College,  lOdinhurgh),  Profes.sor  W. 
Owen  Williams,  Dr.  James  Hunter,  Dr.  lU  Stewart  Macdougall, 
Mr.  J.  Falconer  King,  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Niven,  C.A.  Profes.sor 
Wallace  was  chairman.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  official  extract 
from  the  minutes  of  that  meeting,  which  says,  (u/cr  alia  :  — 

“  Attention  was  drawn  to  a  paragraph  in  the  E voting  Dis- 
]>ntch  newspaper  of  January  19  referring  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  John  Hunter  as  University  Examiner;  and  specially  to  a 
statement  therein  made  that,  as  lecturer  on  chemistry,  he  is 
advocating  doctrines  diametiically  opposed  to  those  currently 
taught  by  the  principal  teachers  of  chemistry.” 

The  question  put  necessarily  implied  .something  more  than 
a  little  ground  lime.”  However,  it  was  not  answered,  nor 
was  it  answered  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  when  I  asked 
whether  I  was  to  be  held  responsible  also  for  articles  which  had 
I'ecentiy  appeared  there  relating  to  a  milking  machine — “  an 
uii invented  inventiniC’ — which  had  already  been  boomed  not- 
witnstanding,  and  in  which  Profes.sor  Wallace  appeared  to  have 
a  great  intere.st. 

While  single-handed,  I  fought  this  large  and  mightily 
.important  body  to  a  standstill.  It  is  perfectly  evident  they 
had  something  more  than  ground  lime  in  their  gizzards. 

In  addition  to  that,  let  me  infoiun  you  that  this  new  science 
was  published — laconically,  no  doubt — and  it  wilt  be  found  in 
articles  contributed  by  me  to  Chambers’  last  edition  of  their 
“  Encyclopaedia  ”  on  “Soils”  and  “  Manui-es,”  and  I  venture 
to  say  there  is  in  these  articles  a  circle  embracing  the  science 
so  well,  that  there  seems  to  me  little  probability  of  getting  out¬ 
side  it  for  many  years  to  come. 

One  of  our  critics  regards  as  absurd  the  statement  that  there 
is  no  instance  of  contradiction  in  any  of  our  experiments  at  Dal- 
meny,  and  he  endeavoured  to  pose  as  an  experimentalist  of  long 
standing  and  experience;  hut,  gentlemen,  his  experiments  have 
been  entirely  of  the  mud-scratching  type  where  contradiction 
could  not  fail  to  be  ever  present.  Dalmeny  never  dreamt  of 
iudi.scriminately  trying  this  or  that,  for  the  experiments  were 
started  purely  and  solely  to  test  the  truths  of  the  new  soil 
science.  It  li  as  come  through  the  trial  triumphantly  ;  it  has 
been  proved  a  success  in  actual  practice,  and  I  feel  confident 
that  no  sane  man  who  visits  Dalmeny  and  sees  the  crops  which 
ai-e  there  raised,  will  for  one  moment  dare  to  even  suggest  there 
is  anything  in  our  treatment  of  soils  that  is  not  worthy  of 
emulation. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  from  the  foregoing  extracts  that  there 
was  something  moi'e  in  our  work  than  a  little  ground  lime.  But 
even  the  introduction  of  ground  lime,  and  its  rational  u.se  in 
agriculture,  is  denied  me.  We  have  Professor  Middleton  writing 
in  the  “  N.B.  Agriculturist,”  saying  the  introduction  and  u.se 
was  fir.st  sugge.sted  by  Dr.  Somerville  in  1893,  and  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  experiments  he  had  made  with  slag.  M’hy  Pi'ofessor 
IMiddleton  should  have  dipped  in  his  oar,  unless  in  the  hope  that 
I  would  ignore  his  writings  as  I  had  the  ravings  of  others,  I 
know  not  :  but  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  if  I  was  censured 
in  -lanuary  of  1893  hecau.se  of  having  for  several  previous 
sessions  been  teaching  tho.se  things — now  claimed  for  others — as 
the  outcome  of  my  expei-iments  of  years,  I  was  undoubtedly 
before  Somerville.  The  fact  is,  those  men  knew  my  views,  for  I 
had  been  expressing  them  freeiy,  and  I  was  di.screditing  slag 
except  as  a  supplier  of  caustic  lime,  mainly  while  they  were,  and 
are  still,  advocating  the  use  of  that  material — slag. 

Ill  the  interests  of  agriculturists  let  us  look  for  one  moment 
at  the  humiliating  position  those  men  occupy.  Thev  suggest 
oi'  say  they  were  led  to  u.se  ground  lime  because  of  that  being 
sugge.sted  to  them  by  the  composition  of  slag.  Well,  if  that 
were  true,  and  slag,  which  contains  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of 
caustic  lime,  costs  about  £2  5s.  per  ton,  which  is  equal  to  £9  to 
£11  5s.  per  ton  for  ground  lime,  a  commodity  which  can  be 
bought  any  day  for  about  20s.  per  ton,  why  did  the.se  men,  who 
have  for  years  been,  and  are  still,  being  paid  to  enlighten  and 
to  help  the  le.ss  educated  mass  of  farmers,  continue  to  advocate 
the  buviiig  of  material  at  from  nine  to  eleven  times  its  value? 
Ground  lime  never  was  used  commercially  iu  agriculture  until 
it  was  employed  at  Dalmeny.  and  at  that  time  there  was  only 
one  work  in  Britain  capable  of  producing  the  material,  and  Dal- 
meuv  had  been  using  it  for  years  before  a  single  ounce  nassed 
into  the  hands  of  any  other  agricidturist  or  experimentalist. 

The  question  has  been  asked.  Why  shoidd  I  presume  to 
ci'iticise  others  engaged  in  experimental  work?  Mv  answer  is, 
Because  I  have  been  engaged  in  agricultural  chemistry  for  over 
thirty  years.  I  did  most  of  the  work  (nine-tenths)  of  the 
I’anners’  Analytical  Associations  of  Scotland,  and  I  hold  more 
agricultural  appointments  than  any  other  chemist  I  know  of, 


and  because  most  of  the  men  who  are  teaching  and  experiment¬ 
ing  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland  have  been  my  pupils. 

Another  critic  states  that  the  use  of  ground  lime  is  nearly 
as  old  as  the  hills,  but  on  inve.stigation  we  find  that  this 
ignoramus  regards  “gas  lime”  as  being  lime.  He  persists  not 
only  in  maintaining  that  they  are  both  practically  the  same, 
except  that  the  high  smelling  gas  lime  is  fully  better,  but  he 
also  tells  us  that  when  on  his  estate  a  heap  of  gas  lime  is  laid 
down,  his  cattle  go  and  re.st  on  it  or  in  it,  that  some  other  of  his 
stock  scutter  among  it,  his  hens  won’t  leave  it,  they  eat  it, 
and  their  eggs  taste  of  it,  and  he  likes  the  taste! 

Another  similar  critic  is  a  newspaper  editor,  who  for  years 
pe.stered  me  directly  and  indirectly  for  copy.  He  did  get  some, 
and  appeared  then  quite  well  plea.sed  with  himself ;  but  he  has 
not  succeeded  so  well  of  late,  and  his  miserable  attack  can  only 
have  one  intention — more  copy.  Another  gentleman  demands 


Apple,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. 

that  Lord  Ro.sebery  .should  publish  his  balance-sheet  before  he, 
the  critic,  can  accept  any  of  the  teachings  of  Dalmeny.  Others 
blame  us  for  not  publishing  our  results.  In  answer  to  that,  I 
have  to  say  that  Dalmeny  has  been  at  all  times  open  to  all  who 
cared  to  come  and  see.  Scores  of  agricultural  associations  have 
visited  the  estate,  and  have  been  unstintedly  supplied  with 
pabulum  for  mind  and  body.  Notices  of  tho.se  meetings  have 
invariably  been  given  in  all  the  leading  general  papers,  as  weil 
ns  by  the  best  of  the  agricultural  paper.s  of  Scotland  and 
England.  If  a  hook  has  not  been  published,  my  explanation  is, 
we  have  not  had  time,  for  we — iMr.  Drysdale  and  myself  -  are 
busy  people.  We  have  much  to  attend  to.  We  are  not  in  the 
pay  of  any  college  oi‘  hoard  that  is  entitled  to  call  upon  us  for 
any  service  of  the  kind.  Our  work,  which  has  been  great  and 
taxing,  has  been  done  purely  and  solely  for  the  love  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  truth  without  one  farthing  of  pecuniary  benefit,  and 
to  have,  under  those  circumstances,  to  experience  at  this  late 
hour  the  miserably  inaccurate  criticisms  of  men  who  ought  to 
know  better,  is  worthy  of  that  supreme  contempt  with  which 
we  have  hitherto  treated  it. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  don’t  shirk  discussion.  I  court 
it,  and  if  I  can  give  the  agriculturi.sts  of  Renfrewshire  any  infor¬ 
mation  or  suggestions,  I  am  ready  now  to  do  whatever  is  in  my 
power,  and  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure. 
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Obituary. 

Mp.  Edwin  Hill. 

W'e  deeply  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  Hill, 
who  was  for  many  years  liead  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lorcl 
Rothschild  at  Triiig  Park,  Tring.  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  a  compara¬ 
tively  young  man,  had  excellent  health  until  some  time  ago, 
when  an  internal  malady  set  in.  Needless  to  say,  he  had  the 
best  advice  procurable,  and  recently  it  was  decided  that  an 
operation  should  be  performed,  and  that  it  should  be  done  at  St. 
Rartholomew’s  Hospital  in  I.ondon,  in  order  that  the  best  chance 
of  recovery  might  be  had.  He  kept  on  with  his  duties,  and  even 
gave  instructions  before  going  up  on  Monday  last.  On  Tuesday 
afternoon  the  operation  was  perfoiined.  but  early  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  April  13,  he  died.  IMr.  Hill  was  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  cleverest  gardeners  of  our  day,  and  the  excellent 
condition  in  which  he  maintained  every  department  of  the 
extensive  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  at  Tring  Park  was  a 
.source  of  admiration  to  the  many  visitors  there.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  a  familiar  figure  at  mo.st  of  the 
principal  horticultural  gatherings. 

Mp.  William  Capmichael. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  Carmichael,  at  the 
age  of  88  years,  at  his  home,  14,  Pitt  Street,  Edinburgh.  He 
was  a  native  of  Comrie,  Perthshire,  and  at  an  early  age  resolved 
to  be  a  gardener.  His  mother  tried  to  dissuade  him  by  saying, 
“  Dinna  be  a  gairdener,  AVillie.  It’s  a  wanderin’  life,  and  you 
hav’  na  a  frien’  in  the  warl’.”  AAullie  would  be  a  gardener, 
however,  and,  owing  to  his  enthusiasm  and  perseverance,  ulti¬ 
mately  rose  high  in  his  calling.  For  ten  years  he  was  head 
gardener  on  the  Royal  estate  at  Sandringham,  when  the  King 
was  then  Prince  of  Wales.  During  this  period  Air.  Carmichael 
met  and  conversed  freely  with  the  late  Queen  A^ictoria,  as  well 
as  the  late  Emperor  and  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany.  He 
was  also  on  intimate  terms  with  the  King  and  Queen  when 
Prince  and  Princess  of  ATales.  Air.  Carmichael  laid  out  the 
grounds  at  Sandringham,  and  in  after  years,  wdien  retired  and 
living  in  Edinburgh,  he  felt  proud  of  his  engagement  at  San¬ 
dringham,  and  never  tired  recounting  incidents  and  events  of 
his  life  there.  He  was  a  frequent  correspondent  of  “The 
Gardening  AVorld,”  and  had  much  to  say  about  his  early 
experiences  in  the  cultivation  of  Heaths  and  hardwooded  plants, 
which  w'ere  much  in  vogue  in  his  day.  AA^hile  in  retirement  he 
continued  to  cultivate  his  garden  at  14,  Pitt  Street,  and  raised 
several  varieties  of  Strawberries.  He  had  two  sons  educated 
for  the  Church — namely,  the  late  Rev.  AA’.  G.  H.  Carmichael,  of 
the  East  Church,  Perth,  and  another  a  missionary  in  Basutoland. 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  April  19tli. 

The  exhibition  held  on  Tuesday  last  was  one  of  the  richest  of 
the  pre.sent  year,  the  collection  of  Narcissi  being  exceedingly 
varied,  with  large  numbers  of  choice  varieties.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  orchids,  and  the  sw’eet  and  modest  Primroses  and 
Auriculas  staged  by  members  of  the  N.A.  and  P.  Society  helped 
the  general  display  and  interest. 

In  the  afternoon  a  large  concourse  of  visitors  w'ere  in  the 
hall,  and  this  hindrance,  added  to  the  wdde  dispersement  of  the 
certificated  plants,  made  it  exceedingly  arduous  to  obtain  an 
exact  report  in  the  tiine  at  our  disposal.  Mr.  George  Alassee 
lectured  on  Potato  diseases  at  three  o’clock.  The  Narcissus 
Coinmittee  certificated  a  ]iiimber  of  varieties  dui’ing  a  .sitting 
wdiich  la.sted  some  houis.  Tlie  variety  Gieat  AA^arley  is  the 
most  striking  novelty.  Fifty  new  Fellows  were  elected. 

Opchid  Committee. 

Alessrs.  .Jas.  and  A.  A.  AIcBean,  Cooksbi’idge,  Sussex,  staged 
w'ell-flowered  Odontoglossum  crispums  in  varied  forms ; 
and  Air.  Charles  A'uylsteke,,  Loochri.sti,  near  Ghent,  had  also 
O.  ciispum — one  pure  white,  but  witli  .vellow  lip  and  brownish 
spots.  Air.  H.  AAliatele.v,  Kenilworth,  had  a  very  richly 
coloured  O.  crispum  and  an  O.  triumphans  form. 

AIe.ssrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bu.sh  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
•staged  Ijycaste  Skinneri  alba,  Ti’icopilia  suavis,  Dendrobium 
crepidatum,  D.  chrysotoxum  supei'bum,  Brasso-cattleya  Thorn- 
toni,  the  latter  a  very  s\yeet  flower.  Air.  H.  T.  Pitt,  Stamford  Hill, 
had  Odontoglo.ssum  crispum  Pittiae,  with  ten  strong  and  hand¬ 
some  flowers;  O.  c.  Aland  Rochford,  with  tw'elve  flowers;  and 
O.  c.  Lindeni  and  O.  cirrhosum,  Pitt’s  vai’iety. 

Air.  N.  C.  Cook.son  (gardener,  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oakwood, 
AVylam,  sent  up  Odontoglossum  crispum  Smeeanum,  one  of  the 
prettiest  varieties  that  have  been  shown.  The  flow'ers  are  rose- 
mauve,  Avith  silvery  edge,  and  spotted  with  bi'owui.  Dendrobium 


X  A^enus,  OakAvood  variety,  Avas  also  shoAAUi ;  and  O.  c.  Xanthotes 
Cooksonia},  bearing  nine  strong,  Avell  formed,  true  w'hite  floAvers 
of  good  sub.stance,  Avith  a  bright  orange  lip. 

Air.  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  South  AV’^oodford,  staged  a  group  of 
orchids,  in  Avhich  the  plants  of  Dendrobium  Devonianum  formed 
a  very  effective  background,  Avith  Oncidium  concolor  in  the 
front. 

Alesrs.  James  A^eitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  S.AA".,  staged 
one  of  their  best  groups  of  the  season.  This  included  splendidly 
floAvered  plants  of  Dendrobium  AA’ardianum,  D.  AViganianum, 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  Cochlioda  noetziana,  Epidendrum 
elegantulum,  Cattleya  intermedia  alba,  Lmlio-cattleya  High- 
buriensis,  Ljelia  Aliss  AI.  Gratrix,  L.  Latona,  L.  cinnabarina, 
Alasdevallia  Lindeni,  and  Cymbidium  eburneum. 

Sir  Frederick  AAugan,  Bart.  (grovAer,  v\  .  H.  A'oung),  Clare 
LaAvn,  East  Sheen,  contributed  Cymbidium  I’Ansoni,  Avitli  red- 
dish-broAvn  veins  over  a  dull  greenish-broAvn  ground.  The  lip 
is  mostly  Avhite,  Avith  A’’-shaped  tea-coloured  mark  in  front. 
Odontoglossum  polyxanthum  grandiflorum  and  O.  Adriana^ 
variety,  together  Avith  Eulophiella  Elizabeths,  Avere  included. 

Fruit  and  Veg-etatale  Committee. 

Present:  Air.  A.  Dean  (in  the  chair);  Avith  Alessrs.  E. 
Beckett,  W.  Pope,  AA^  Fyfe,  H.  Parr,  J.  Lyon,  G.  Norman, 
AA'^.  Crump,  R.  LeAvis  Ca.stle,  H.  J.  AVright,  F.  Q.  Lane, 
G.  Kelp,  G.  AVythes,  J.  Alclndoe,  and  S.  Alortimer. 

The  exhibits  before  this  body  Avere  not  numerous.  A  cul¬ 
tural  commendation  for  Potatoes  from  the  oiien  sent  from 
Ireland  Avas  accorded. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present:  Air.  H.  B.  Alay  (in  the  chair);  wuth  Aliss  E.  AVill- 
mott,  Alessrs.  R.  Sydenham,  A.  Kingsmill,  E.  A.  BoAvle^  G. 
Reuthe,  AA'.  Goldring,  Arthur  R.  GoodAvin,  P.  R.  Barr,  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  AAbalter  T.  AA’^are,  James  AValker,  Geo.  H.  Engle- 
heart,  S.  Eugene  Bourne,  E.  Al.  Crosfield,  John  BoscaAven,  John 
Pope,  C.  Alacmichael,  W.  F.  AI.  Copeland,  J.  D.  Peanson, 
Charles  T.  Digby,  R.  AI.  AV allace,  AA^.  A.  Alilner,  Geo.  Titheridge, 
and  Chas.  C.  Curtis. 

Alessrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  made  a  beautiful 
display  of  Daffodils.  The  vases  Avere  tastefully  arranged  on  a 
sage-green  covering,  Avhich  Avas  much  better  than  the  usual 
green.  A  feAv  of  the  best  Avere  Aladame  de  Graaff,  Big  Ben, 
Lord  Roberts,  Incifer,  Pyramus,  AVhite  Lady,  Airs.  Betteridge, 
Gloria  Alundi,  AA^eardale  Perfection  (very  fine),  Maggie  Alay, 
Madame  Plemp,  and  Glory  of  Leiden.  Air.  Alelville,  Branston, 
liincoln,  staged  a  small  though  nice  display  of  Daffodils.  The 
blooms  Avere  particularly  fresh  and  bright. 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Dublin,  brought  a  fine  display. 
The  blooms  were  Avel!  displayed,  and  much  admired.  A  feAv  of 
the  most  striking  forms  Avere  Empress,  Emperor,  Countess 
Cadogan,  Brigadier,  Lady  Alargaret  BoscaAven,  Lady  Arnott, 
Aladame  Plemp,  and  Air.  J.  Berkeley. 

Narcissi  Avere  also  staged  by  H.  R.  Darlington,  Esq.,  Paik 
House,  Potters  Par  (gardener.  Air.  D.  Brignell).  The  exhibit 
Avas  certainly  good,  and  included  several  of  the  neAver  forms. 
The  vases  Avere  also  Avell  arranged. 

Aliss  AA^illmott,  Great  AA^arley,  made  a  most  interesting  dis¬ 
play  of  seedling  Narcissi,  three  of  which  gained  aAvards — 
Zenith,  Great  AVarley,  and  AA’^arley  Scarlet.  Other  striking 
forms  Avere  Cormoran  and  Cernuus  plenus. 

The  R  ev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Dinton,  AATlts,  exhibited  a  nice 
collection  of  his  neAv  varieties,  but  very  feAv  of  them  Avere  named. 

From  Alessrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  AATsbech,  came  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  varieties,  Avhich  included  Hod.stock  Pride,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Glory  of  NoordAAujte,  AVeardale  Perfection,  King’s 
Norton,  Spinnaker,  Aladame  de  Graaff,  and  Fusilier,  all  of 
AY  Inch  Avere  staged  in  first-rate  form. 

A  large  and  varied  display  Avas  that  staged  by  Aliss  F.  AV. 
Currey,  The  AA’arren  Gardens,  Lismore,  Ireland.  The  blooms 
Avere  large  and  fresh.  A  feAv  of  the  most  conspicuous  w'er<> 
Queen  of  Spain,  Barri  conspicuus,  Enid,  King  Alfred,  Fire¬ 
brand,  Princess  of  AA^ales,  and  Airs.  Robert  Sydenham.  The 
exhibit  Avas  embedded  in  a  carpet  of  moss,  AA’hich  produced  a 
pleasing  appearance. 

Air.  Chas.  DaAAASon,  Guhval,  Penzance,  exhibited  a  nice  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Poeticus  family  chiefly,  and  their  freshness  and 
freedom  from  damage  Avas  the  subject  of  general  comment.  The 
best  Avere  Alarie  Ivouise,  AA'hite  Lady,  Red  Lancer,  HaAvfinch, 
and  AA’^agtail. 

A  beautiful  group  came  from  Alessrs.  Jas.  A^eitch  and  Sons. 
Chelsea,  Avhich  AA'ei'e  tastefully  arranged  Avith  ferns.  The  chief 
varieties  Avere  J.  H.  AA'entholdt  (a  fine  form).  Emperor,  Aladame 
Plemp,  Sir  AA'atkin.  Glory  of  Leiden,  Queen  of  Spain,  and 
Albicans.  Alessrs.  Pope  and  Sons,  King’s  Norton,  Birmingham, 
sent  a  fine  exhibit  of  Daffodils. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Air.  AA".  Alarshall  (in  the  chair)  ;  Avith  Alessrs. 
C.  T.  Druery,  R.  Dean,  C.  E.  Shea,  A.  Perry,  John  .lennings, 
J.  A.  Nix,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Chas.  Dixon,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  H. 
Turner,  H.  J.  Cutbu.sh,  E.  T.  Cook,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  R.  AVilson- 
Ker,  AV.  Cuthbertson,  AA’^.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Geo. 
Pa:il,  Ed.  MaAvley,  Jas.  Hudson,  and  H.  .J.  Jones. 
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Messrs.  Thos.  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  made  a 
nice  display  of  Acers,  var5dng  in  size  from  a  foot  bigb  to  five 
feet  high.  They  were  all  beautifully  grown,  and  made  a 
pleasing  feature. 

From  Messrs.  It.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  came  a 
beautifully  arranged  group  of  flowering  shrubs,  which  included 
fine  blocks  of  Azalea  mollis.  Lilacs  in  variety.  Rhododendrons, 
Staphyleas,  and  Deutzias.  The  standards  gave  a  fine  effect, 
especially  the  Wistarias,  Azalea  mollis,  and  Lilacs. 

Roses  were  splendidly  displayed  by  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co., 
Rraiswick  Nurseries,  Colchester,  the  most  noteworthy  being 
Souvenir  de  .J.  Ketten,  Boadicea  (fine),  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Bob  Davison,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  liady  M.  Beauclerc,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  and  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting.  These  were  all 
staged  with  long  stems,  while  in  pots  were  Madame  N.  Leva- 
vasseur,  Snavitchaar,  and  Leuchstern. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  made  a  pleasing  dis¬ 
play  of  rock  and  alpine  flowers,  in  which  Megasea  cordifolia 
purpurea.  Primulas  frondosa,  rosea,  and  nivalis  were  con¬ 
spicuous;  also  some  choice  Saxifragas. 

Messrs.  .T.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  also  made  an  interesting 
display  of  rock  and  alpine  plants,  staged  in  boxes,  and  mostly 
arranged  naturally.  Primulas  largely  predominated.  Narcissi 
were  also  in  evidence,  while  Phlox  canadensis  and  a  nice  variety 
of  Sempervivums  were  nicely  staged. 

A  display  of  a  similar  character  came  from  Messrs.  G.  Jack- 
man  and  Son,  Woking.  A  box  of  double  and  single  Primroses 
were  very  pretty,  especially  the  former.  Adonis  vernalis, 
Ranuncnlus  amplexicaule,  Edraianthus  .serpyllifoiius,  and 
Ramondia  Nathalie  were  also  exhibited  in  good  form. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  departed  from  their 
usual  exhibits  by  making  a  pretty  display  of  Roses.  A  few  of 
the  best  varieties  were  Sunri.se,  Bridesmaid,  Perle  des  .Jardins, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  and  Caroline  Testout. 

From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  came  a 
glorious  display  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  vases,  which  attracted 
much  attention.  The  best  varieties  were  Lady  E.  Malet,  Lady 
Roscoe,  Mrs.  Geo.  Cadbury,  Queen  of  Italy,  Mary  Hamilton, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Roberts,  and  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
same  firm  also  exhibited  a  box  of  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses, 
which  denoted  a  very  fine  strain. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  exhibited  a 
table  of  hardy  flowers,  which  included  a  collection  of  Narci.ssi, 
some  excellent  Primulas,  Ramondia  Nathalise,  and  Erythronium 
giganteus.  From  Mr.  A.  ,J.  Climpson,  Harpenden,  came  a 
ba.sket  of  Galega  officinalis  variegata,  which  certainly  appears  to 
be  effective  as  a  foliage  j)lant.  Mr.  E.  Bennett,  Pirbright, 
Surrey,  staged  three  .seedling  Roses,  of  which  Lady  Lily  Bennett 
appeared  to  be  the  be.st.  i\Ir.  J.  Crook,  Ford  Abbey,  Chard, 
.staged  fine  baskets  of  Polyanthuses  and  Primula  obconica. 
The  former  were  exceedingly  fine. 

Messrs.  W.  Balchin  and  Sons,  Has.socks  Nurseries,  made  a 
beautiful  exhibit  of  hardwoodod  plants,  which  included  Acacia 
armata,  A.  diffusa  (well  flowered),  and  Tethratheca  ericoides, 
with  its  quaint  mauve  flowers,  was  much  admired.  A  few  plants 
of  Erica  propendens  and  Primula  verticillata  completed  the 
exhibit. 

Me.ssrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  exhibited  well-grown 
plants  of  Primula  obconica  in  a  variety  of  colours,  the  rose- 
coloured  form  being  extra  good.  ^ 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nunsery,  Edmonton,  contri¬ 
buted  a  varied  display,  in  uhicb  Roses  and  Clematises  were 
most  prominent.  The  plants  of  iMadame  L.  Levavasseur  were 
splendidly  flowered.  M  bite  Pet  and  Dorothy  Perkins  were  also 
good.  Nellie  Mo.ser  was  the  most  .striking  of  the  Clematises. 
Acers,  Ferns,  Asparagus  and  other  suitable  was  also  largely 
employed. 

Me.ssrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  made  a  nice  display 
of  Primulas  and  Auriculas,  arranged  naturally.  The  hybrids  of 
P.  Sieboldi  were  striking,  and  a  block  of  named  gold  laced 
Polyanthuses  must  have  been  most  interesting  to  lovei’s  of  this 
old  florists’  flower.  Auriculas  were  also  in  evidence,  both  the 
show  and  alpine  types. 

From  Me.ssrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  came 
Cinerarias  of  the  .stellata  type,  variety  Feltham  Beauty.  The 
plants  were  dwarf,  and  the  colours  very  varied.  Some  grand 
Hippeastrums  were  also  displaved,  Ronda,  Florian,  Finedon, 
Norma,  Acis  and  Lyso  were  the  best.  The  Jasminum  primulinum 
was  also  in  excellent  form. 

Me.ssrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Che.sbunt,  exhibited  Ro.ses  in  pots, 
which  included  R.  Banksia  Double  White  and  Double  Yellow, 
the  plants  being  seven  to  eight  feet  high.  A  few  well-grown 
.standard  Lilacs  and  Deutzia  gracilis  rosea  completed  the  display. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  contributed  rock 
and  alpine  plants,  in  which  a  basket  of  Saintpaulia  ionantha  was 
the  finest  feature.  Primulas  in  variety  were  also  well  staged, 
Aubrietias,  Pansies,  Anemones,  and  Saxifragas.  A  pretty 
exhibit  of  Anemone  King  of  Scarlets  came  from  Mis.  Luther 
Holden,  Penetoft,  Ipswich  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  T.  Whittell).  The 
blooms  were  large  and  well  developed. 

The  Mi.s.ses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutsford,  made  a  nice  di.splay 


of  Primulas  and  Daisies.  In  the  former  were  noted  Auricula 
Queen  Alexandra,  Golden  Queen,  a  green  Primrose,  and  a  nice 
exhibit  of  Daisy  “  Alice.” 

Anemones  came  from  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Dyke,  Bourne, 

'  the  King  of  Scarlets  being  the  chief  feature,  while  the  St. 
Bridget  varieties  were  excellent.  A.  Pulsatilla  was  also  well 
grown.  Mr.  H.  C.  Pulham,  Elsenham,  Es.sex,  staged  a  group 
of  alpine  and  rock  plants,  which  included  Primulas,  Saxifragas, 
and  a  variety  of  similar  plants. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  surpassed  himself  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  by  .staging  a  grand  exhibit  of  Ro.ses.  The  best  varieties 
were  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Anna  Olivier, 
Captain  Hayward,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Niphetos,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Madame  Abel  Chateney  (in  grand  form),  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  and  Catherine  Mermet. 

The  Craven  Nursery,  Clapham,  Iianca.ster,  staged  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  rock  and  alpine  plants,  which  were  nicely  arranged ;  also 
pans  containing  Japanese  gardens  in  miniature,  which  appeared 
to  interest  the  visitors  very  much. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  an^  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  contributed  a  display  of  Ro.ses,  the  Blush  Rambler  in 
pots  proving  effective.  Other  prominent  sors  were  Caroline 
Testout,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Antoine  Rivoire,  and  Fisher  Holmes. 

Ceptiflcates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  Schrdderse,  Fowler’s  <car.  (J.  Gurney  Fowler). — A  graceful, 
thick-petalled,  large  flower.  The  sepals  are  narrow  and  the  petals 
are  broad,  each  curving  outward.  The  colour  is  blush-mauve,  and 
the  handsome  lip  is  orange  coloured  inside  the  tube,  the  edge  being 
silvery-mauve  with  a  purple-violet  zone  between  the  edge  and  the 
orange  part.  A.M. 

•  Cypripedium  Wellesleyanum  (F.  Wellesley,  Woking). — A  niveum 
cross,  presumably ;  colour  soft  tea-yellow,  the  inside  of  the  petals 
and  sepals  spotted  with  crimson.  A.M. 

Dendrohium  Thwaitesm,  Veitch’ s  variety  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.). 
— Parentage :  D.  splendidissimum  grandiflorum  x  D.  Wigania;. 
Sepals  and  petals  buff-apricot,  the  edge  of  the  lip  the  same,  with 
blackish-crimson  centre  and  base.  F.C.C. 

Fritillaria  inodora  (C.  J.  Van  Tubergen,  Jun.).^ — “The  scentless 
Crown  Imperial  from  Eastern  Bokhara.”  The  flowers  are  orange- 
crimson,  borire  in  whorls,  and  the  plant  is  vigorous.  A.M. 

Hippeastrum  Ronda  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.). — A  flower  of 
excellent  shape  and  good,  firm  build.  The  colour  is  rich  crimson- 
scarlet,  with  faint  white  beams  towards  the  base.  A.M. 

Hippeastrum  Snowden  (W.  H.  Burns,  Hatfield). — A  white  variety 
with  green  base  ;  a  fine  flower  of  good  size  and  form ;  the  best  white 
to  date.  F.C.C. 

Iris  Lorteti  alha  (W.  Cutbush  and  Sons). — The  standards  are 
palest  lilac  or  palest  grey-mauve  ;  the  falls  buff  or  tea,  with  a  dark 
crimson  spot  in  the  centre.  A.M. 

Narcissus  Bennett-Poe  (A.  Kingsmill). — A  pale  sulphur-coloured 
flower,  somewhat  of  the  Johnstoni  type  ;  the  trumpet  funnel-shaped 
and  very  even.  A.M. 

Narcissus  Dewclrop  (Mrs.  Backhouse). — A  moderate-sized  flower, 
difficult  to  class,  but  probably  a  medio-crovTi,  the  colour  primrose 
yellow  with  slightly  reddish  edge.  The  segments  are  strong  and 
pure  white.  A.M. 

Narcissus  Elvira  (Barr  &  Sons). — A  tri-floriate  variety  with 
flowers  I5  to  2in.  across.  The  segments  are  white  and  the  medio- 
crown  is  yellow.  A.M. 

Narcissus  Henri  Vihnorin  (Barr  &  Sons). — A  primrose  trumpet 
Daffodil,  with  much  paler  segments.  A.M. 

Narcissus  Great  Warley  (Miss  Willmott). — An  uncommon  form 
of  flower,  3.|  to  4in  across,  serving  to  show  hoiv  greatly  intercrossed 
the  varieties  now  are.  It  may  perhaps  be  termed  an  improved  Miss 
Margaret  Boscawen.  The  bell-shaped  crown  is  rich  yellow,  l^in 
across,  and  is  deep  with  wavy  edge,  and  the  perianth  segments  are 
of  a  tea  shade.  F.C.C. 

Narcissus  Pyramus  (Barr  &  Sons). — A  large  sulphur  trumpet 
Daffodil,  with  soft  ivory  perianth.  A.M. 

Narcissus  Surprise  (Pope  &  Sons). — Not  seen. 

Narcissus  Warley  Scarlet  (Miss  Willmott). — The  small,  flattrsh, 
crinkled  cup  is  bright  orange-scarlet — one  of  the  brightest  scarlets 
yet  seen.  The  perianth  is  graceful  and  tea-coloursd.  A.M. 

Narcissus  Zenith  (Miss  Willmott). —  One  of  the  brightest.  The 
perianth  is  delicate  and  almost  transparent,  while  the  flat  corona  is 
orange  within  and  scarlet  edged.  A.M. 

Odontoglossum  crispmm  Venus  (de  Barri  Crawshay). — Not  seen. 
A.M. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  xanthotes  Coohsonix  (N.  C.  Cookson). — A 
gem  of  the  first  water ;  true  white,  of  splendid  form,  much  substance, 
and  bright  rich  yellow  labellum,  edged  white.  F.C.C. 

Pteris  S^l,mmersi  (H.  B.  May). — A  beautifully  plumose  and  much 
dissected  fern.  The  segments  of  the  apex  are  quite  plumose,  and 
each  of  the  pinnate  divisions  becomes  mticli  divided.  F.C.C. 

Rhododendron  Glory  of  Penjerrick  (R.  Fox,  Falmouth). —  Flowers 
of  a  reddish  orange,  moderate  in  size.  This,  and  the  two  other 
varieties  certificated,  are  from  R.  Blandfordiseflorum  (cinna- 
barinum)  x  R.  callophyllum.  A.M. 

Rhododendron  Harry  Mangles  (H.  A.  Mangles). — Same  cross  as 
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above.  The  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  rich  crimson  at  the  base  and 
rosy  toward  the  month.  A.M. 

Rh'idodendron  Bose  Queen  (H.  A.  Mangles,  Seale).— E.  Blandfordim- 
florum  X  K.  callophyluni.  Flowers  blush  pink  and  white,  shaped 
like  a  Lapageria  and  with  almost  equal  substance.  The  flowers  are 
l:)Orne  in  the  usual  clusters.  A  M. 

Ribes  King  Edward  VII.  (Cannell  A  Sons). — Not  seen. 

Tulipa  Kaufnianniana  coccinea  (C.  Van  Tubergen,  Jun.). — A  very 
I'.andsome,  deep  bright  scarlet-crimson  variety,  fully  3|in.  in  depth, 
the  segments  oval-elliptic.  A.M. 

Zygopetalniw  Gottianum. — Parentage,  Z.  Gautieri  x  Z.  Perrenoudi. 
The  segments  are  dark  chocolate  brown  with  green  tips,  and  the  lip 
is  violet  with  broad  white  edge.  This  runs  in  between  the  violet 
veins.  F.C.C. 

List  of  Medals. 

OiiC'HiD  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Flora  medals  to  H.  T.  Pitt, 
Stamford  Hill;  J.  G.  Fowler,  South  'Woodford;  and  A.  A. 
AIcBean,  Cooksbridge ;  and  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Flokal  Committee. — Silver-giit  Flora  for  flowering  plants  to 
H.  and  G.  Cnthbert,  Southgate.  Silver-gilt  Bank,sian  for  pot 
Roses  to  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton  ;  and  for  Rose  Crimson 
Rambler  to  G.  Moiint,  Canterbury.  Silver  Banksian  for  Roses 
to  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester;  for  Pelargoniums  to  Cannell 
and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent ;  for  hardy  plants  to  G.  Reutlie, 
Keston  Nurseries;  and  for  hardwooded  plants  to  'W.  Balchin 
and  Sons,  Hassocks.  Bronze  Flora  for  alpine  plants  to  J.  Cheal, 
Crawley. 

National  Auricula  and  Primula,  April 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
'Westminster,  and  the  classes  were  well  filled.  The  first  class 
was  for  twelve  Auriculas,  dissimilar,  and  Mr.  James  Douglas 
again  asserted  his  skill  as  a  grower  by  winning  first  place.  The 
collection  compri.sed  the  green  edges  Lancashire  Hero  (?), 
Grasshopper,  Dr.  Hardy,  and  Abraham  Barker ;  grey-edged 
Conservative,  Amy  Robsart,  and  Magpie;  with  the  following 
•seifs: — Mrs.  Potts,  Ruby,  and  Mrs.  Phillips. 

Mr.  .J.  Sargent,  Cobham,  was  second,  with  Gerald,  Abbe 
Lizst.  Ruby,  Heatherbell,  Mrs.  Potts,  Shirley  Hibberd,  all  of 
which  were  very  fine.  Air.  'W.  Smith,  Bi.shop’'s  Stortford,  came 
third,  his  finest  being  Airs.  Phillips  and  a  seedling  after  the 
Ruby  stamp.  Fourth,  Air.  C.  Turner,  Slough  ;‘ana  fifth.  Air. 
AV.  Bathgate,  Crossfield,  Enfield. 

Air.  ,1.  Sargent  for  the  half  dozen  Auriculas  was  foremost 
with  Richard  Headley,  Acme,  Elaine,  as  grey  edges;  Abbe  Ijizst, 
and  Gladiator,  green  edges;  and  Gerald, '  a  self.  Air.  J.  T. 
Beunett-Poe,  29,  Ashley  Place,  S.AV.,  was  second  with  a  good 
Geo.^  Rudd,  as  the  best  ;  and  Air.  .T.  Douglas  was  third. 

For  four  Auriculas,  dissimilai',  there  were  seven  competitors, 
and  All-.  F.  AVellesley,  AVoking,  came  out  first,  staging  Acme, 
Shirley  Hibberd,  Geo.  Rudd,  and  Airs.  Potts.  Air.  J.  H. 
AA'ilson,  Handsworth,  Sheffield,  was  second  with  Acme,  Ruby 
and  Cleopatra  as  his  be.st ;  while  Air.  J.  F.  Bennett-Poe,  29, 
Ashley  Place,  S.AA".,  was  third. 

The  class  for  two  dissimilar  varieties  did  not  bring  out  a 
very  strong  competition.  Air.  Hampton,  Reading,  being  first 
with  Ruby  in  fine  condition,  and  George  Light  body.  Air.  ,J.  AAV 
Bentley,  Castleton,  Alanchester,  followed  witli  Heatherbell  and 
Ruby;  while  Air.  R.  Holding  was  awarded  third  place. 

For  a  single  plant,  green  edged,  there  was  a  keen  competi¬ 
tion,  Air.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  being  placed  first  with  the  Rev. 
J.  D.  Horner;  Air.  J.  Sargent  second  with  the  same  variety; 
and  Air.  AA".  Smith,  Bishop’s  Stortford,  third. 

The  single  plant  of  a  grey-edged  variety  was  a  small  class. 
Air.  J.  Bennett-Poe  being  first  with  G.  Lightbody,  also  second 
with  the  same  variety. 

lor  a  plant  of  the  white-edged  section  there  were  six  com- 
p-?titors.  Air.  J.  Sargent  was  first  and  second,  staging  John 
Sargent  and  Acme  in  the  order  named.  The  third  piize  plant, 
Airs.  Dodwell,  was  without  the  name  of  competitor. 

The  “  self  ”  class  foi-  a  single  plant  secured  a  good  entiy, 
■  Smith  winning  first  with  Airs.  Phillips;  Air.  Hemmell, 
A\  inchmore  Hill,  being  second  with  Zulu  (a  good  seedling),  while 
Mr.  .L  H.  AATlson,  Handsworth,  came  third  with  Airs.  Potts. 

The  class  for  fifty  plants,  not  less  than  twenty  varieties, 
brought  out  SIX  competitors,  and  created  a  record  for  the  society. 
I  he  veteran  Air.  Jas.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham, 
pi  oved  the  victor  with  a  fine  exhibit.  The  best  forms  were 
Ajax,  Gt'o.  Rudd,  Roits-red,  Lancashire  Hero,  Saophire, 
Heatherbell,  Airs.  Phillips,  Dinham,  Imrd  Lome,  and  Ariel. 
Mr.  AA  .  Smith,  Bishop’s  Stortford,  made  a  very  good  second, 
and  as  an  amateur  he  should  feel  proud  of  his  position,  nis 
be.st  varieties  were  Rachael,  yenus.  Airs.  Dodwell,  J.  Hanna- 
toid.  Ruby,  and  a  few  seedlings  of  great  promis-?.  Air.  C. 
lurner,  Slough,  made  a  creditable  third. 

Cla.ss  10,  for  four  show  varieties,  staged  by  novices,  was  not 
M  all  strong.  Air.  Alartin  R.  Smith  (gardener.  Air.  C.  Blick), 
Hayes,  Kent,  was  the  only  competitor.  The  varieties  were 
Brunette.  Airs.  Potts,  Ruby,  and  Heatherbell 

lor  two  dissimilar  variet-'es  Air.  A.  J.  Cook,  Upper  Norwood, 


was  first  with  Ariel  and  Heroine;  Air.  S.  J.  Culpeck  was  second, 
and  Air.  A.  J.  Cook  third. 

Class  12  was  for  a  single  specimen  in  either  section,  the  first 
and  .second  prizes  being  both  taken  by  Air.  A.  J.  Cook.  The 
seedlings  brought  out  a  numerous  entry,  but  Air.  J.  Douglas  was 
first  with  The  Aliller.  Air.  AA\  Smith  came  second  with  The 
Sultan. 

The  alpines  made  a  far  more  popular  show,  and  in  the 
cla.ss  for  twelve  varieties  Air.  Jas.  Douglas  proved  the  victor, 
the  plants  being  well  flowered.  The  best  were  Duke  of  York, 
Firefly,  Rosy  Alorn,  and  Dean  Hole.  Alessrs.  Phillips  and 
Taylor,  Bracknell,  were  second,  and  Air.  C.  Turner  third. 

Class  IG  was  for  six  varieties,  the  competition  being  very 
keen.  Air.  Jas.  Douglas  was  placed  first,  his  varieties  being 
Ro.sy  Alorn,  Thetis,  Gillie,  Firefly,  Urania,  and  Duke  of  York. 
Ale.ssrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  Avere  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  F.  AA'. 
Price,  Beckenham,  third. 

For  four  di.ssimilar  varieties  there  Avas  again  a  strong  entry. 
Air.  F.  AA'.  Price,  hoAA  ever,  secured  the  premier  aAvard  ;  Air.  R. 
Holding,  Birmingham,  followed;  and  Mr.  Alartin  R.  Smith 
brought  up  the  rear. 

For  a  single  specimen  Avith  golden  centre,  Alessrs.  PhilliiAS 
and  Taylor  Avere  placed  first  Avitli  Charmer;  Air.  Hampton  Avas 
second  Avith  Hampton  ;  and  Air.  F.  Price  third. 

For  a  single  specimen,  Avhite  or  cream  centre,  there  Avas 
again  a  good  competition,  Mr.  P.  Purnell  securing  the  first  prize 
Avith  a  good  plant  of  Airs.  H.  Turner.  Ales-srs.  Phillips  and 
Taylor  AA'ere  second  AA'ith  Thetis;  and  Air.  R.  Dean  third  Avith 
Alysie. 

'  Class  21,  for  alpine  seedlings,  resulted  in  Air.  R.  Holding 
taking  the  first  prize  Avith  Isabel  of  the  Alanor ;  Alessrs.  Phillips 
and  Taylor  Avere  second.  The  seedlings  Avith  Avhite  or  cream 
centres  Avere  not  numerous,  AIe.ssrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  being 
placed  finst,  and  Air.  Chas.  Turner  second. 

The  fancy  Auriculas  AAere,  of  course,  not  numerous,  and  Air. 
J.  Douglas  led  for  tAAelve.  His  collection  included  Lycidas, 
Quakeress,  Isir,  Golden  Eagle,  Innocence,  Saxon,  Rolt.s-red, 
Juno,  St.  A'incent,  Bryan,  and  Shamrock.  Again  Mr.  Douglas 
led  for  tAvelve  Primulas  in  distinct  species,  Avith  P.  floribnnda, 
marginata,  Sieboldi,  frondosa,  obconica,  denticulata,  japonica, 
and  appennina. 

For  a  “  group  of  Primulas  or  Auriculas  ”  in  cla.ss  27,  Air.  J. 
Grandfield,  Hayes,  Avas  foremo.st  Avith  a  delightful  collection 
splendidly  arranged.  P.  frondosa.  Auricula,  verticillata, 
P.  niAmlis,  and  others,  all  remarkabiy  AA'ell  groAvn.  This  was  a 
very  supei  ior  set,  and  aa'cII  deserved  the  prize.  Air.  P.  Purnell, 
Streatham,  .second;  and  J.  H.  AVilson,  HandsAvorth,  third. 

In  cla.ss  28,  for  tAAelve  fancy  Polyanthuses,  Air.  S.  Alortimei-, 
of  Farnham,  Avas  the  aa  inner,  the  tnusses  and  the  individual 
floAvers  being  of  good  size  and  qualit}’.  Air.  J.  Douglas  Avas 
second,  and  Air.  R.  Dean  third. 

For  a  single  specimen  Poh'anthus  in  a  pot  the  results  AA'ere  : 
1st,  Air.  P.  D.  AVilliams,  St.  RiA'erne  ;  2nd  aiid  3rd,  AIi-.  Alortimer. 
Class  30  for  tAvelve  Primroses  had  tAA'o  entries.  Air.  J.  Douglas 
led  Avith  a  nice  .strain,  but  not  overbright ;  2nd,  Air.  R.  Dean,  Avith 
a  good  strain,  but  smaller  plants.  For  a  single  Primrose,  Air. 
P.  D.  AVilliams  Avas  1st  and  2nd;  and  3rd,  R.  Dean. 

Class  33  :  three  gold-laced  Polyanthu.ses,  Air.  J.  AV.  Bentley, 
1st,  AA'ith  George  lA".,  Aliddleton  Favourite,  and  Sarah  Holden: 
2,  R.  Dean;  and  3,  Aliss  Hopkins. 

Royal  Botanic,  April  13. 

The  folloAving  ai-e  the  list  of  aAvards  granted  at  the  monthly 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in  Regent’s  Park, 
April  13 

Gold  medals  to  Alessrs.  R.  and  G.  Cnthbert,  Southgate,  for 
forced  plants  and  Azaleas  ;  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  for  Daffodils;  Stanley,  Ashton  and  Co.,  Southgate,  for 
orchids;  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  for  neAV  and  rare 
Ro.ses;  and  Aliss  Adamson  (gardener.  Air.  G.  Keif),  South  ANlIa, 
Regent’s  Park,  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 

liarge  silver-gilt  medals  to  Alessrs.  AA’^m.  Paul  and  Son, 
AA'altham  Cross,  for  neAv  Roses  and  double  floAvering  Peaches  ; 
aud  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  AA'isbech,  for  Daffodils. 

Silver-gilt  medals  to  AIe.ssrs.  AA'm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  High- 
gate,  for  forced  plants;  AA'm.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  for 
Amaryllis;  and  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colche.ster,  for  choice 
Roses. 

Large  silver  medal  to  Air.  John  Ru.ssell,  Richmond,  for  col¬ 
lection  of  Clematis;  and  silver  medals  to  Air.  J.  AA'illiams, 
Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  for  rural  table  decorations ;  The  Efficient 
Lighting  and  Heating  Co.,  Hill  Street,  Paik  Road,  N.AA'.,  for 
fuel  econoTuiser. 

Botanical  certificate  to  Alessrs.  AA’m.  Cutbush  and  Son,  for 
Calanthe  discolor  speciosa. 

Floral  certificates  to  AIe.ssrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  for  Narcissus 
King  Alfred,  Peter  Barr,  and  StrongboAV. 

AAvard  of  inei'it  to  Air.  Henry  Parr,  The  Gardens,  Trent 
Park,  NeAv  Barnet,  for  A'erbena  (.SAveet  scented)  F.  A.  Bevan. 

Certificates  of  merit  to  Alessrs.  AA'eller  and  Co.,  Greenhithe, 
Kent,  for  improv'ed  hoe  ;  Alessrs.  Ransomes,  Sims,  and  Jefferies, 
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Ipswich,  for  motor  lawn  mowers;  ^Messrs.  Champion  and  Co., 
City  Road.  h],C.,  for  oak  and  teak  tubs. 

Cote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  A.  P.  Rruce,  Chorlton-cnm-Hardy,  for 
flower  displaj’ers ;  Tlie  Cliarteris  Protector  Co.,  for  seed  pro¬ 
tector;  Me.ssrs.  Rarton  and  Sons,  for  garden  fence  spikes. 

Ipswich  and  West  oi  England  Daflodil  Show. 

The  committee  of  tlie  Ipswich  Horticnltnral  Society  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  tlie  success  attending  the  enterprise  of 
carrying  on  the  Daffodil  Show;  which  for  the  previous  three 
years  had  been  run  under  the  joint  management  of  Mr.  John 
Andrews,  of  Woodbridge,  and  i\Ir.  A.  E.  Stubbs.  The  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  show  has  been  well  sustained  by  the  existing 
management,  to  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the  Public  Hall 
on  April  13,  with  its  well-filled  tables  of  flowers,  the  attraction 
of  a  first-cla.ss  band,  and  a  crowd  of  visitors.  In  previous  years 
we  have  had  to  remark  that  the  display  depended  to  a  large 
extent  upon  trade  exhibits.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the 
trade  was  hardly  so  much  in  evidence  as  formerly,  while  it 
was  satisfactory  to  note  increase  in  competitive  exhibits. 

Most  interest  was  centred  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  plants,  which  brought  no  less  than  seven  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  very  small  prizes  offered.  All  the  groups  staged 
show  more  or  less  serious  defects  in  arrangement,  and  the 
awards  of  the  judges  were  subject  to  considerable  criticism  in 
con.sequence.  Mr.  H.  J.  Southgate,  St.  Helen’s  Nursery, 
Ip.swich,  was  placed  first  for  a  neat  arrangement  of  very 
ordinary  material,  which  public  opinion  would  have  placed  last. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Creek,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  Dom- 
ville,  Bart.,  The  Chantry,  Ipswich,  for  a  nice  lot  of  Richardia 
rethiopica  and  R.  Elliotiana,  Deutzia  Lemoinei,  Spiraea 
japonica,  and  Azalea  mollis,  associated  with  Grevilleas  and 
ferns.  A  defective  background  and  general  flatness  of  arrange¬ 
ment  evidently  prevented  this  group  from  securing  the  premier 
award.  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Spooner,  The  Lodge, 
Rushmere,  was  third,  and  ]\lr.  S.  T.  Whittel,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Luther  Holden,  Pinetoft,  Rushmere,  was  fourth.  Both  these 
groups,  and  the  unplaced  ones  likewise,  were  depreciated  by  the 
association  of  too  many  colours,  as  well  as  a  somewhat  crowded 
arrangement. 

Several  classes  were  provided  for  flowering  plants.  Mr.  E. 
Poi’ley,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Ipswich,  .scored  with  Azaleas  and 
Cytisus.  Mr.  Strutt,  gardener  to  W.  P.  Burton,  Esq.,  Edge- 
hill,  Ipswich,  had  very  good  IMignonette  and  a  fine  specimen 
Clivia.  Mr.  Whittel  secured  the  award  for  three  Clivias  with 
nicely  flowered  examples.  Mr.  A.  Creek  was  successful  with 
Arums,  Spiraea  japonica,  Cineraria  .stellata,  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  The  classes  set  apart  for  cut  blooms  and  Narcissi  were 
in  nearly  all  cases  well  filled,  and  the  flowers  staged  were  of 
excellent  quality.  The  principal  prizewinners  in  this  .section 
were  Mr.  W.  P.  Burton,  Mr.  F.  L.  Bland,  Mr.  Alfred  Pretty, 
and  IMr.  T.  G.  Heatly,  Woodbridge. 

Trade  Exhibits. — On  entering  the  hall,  visitors  were  at  once 
attracted  by  the  splendid  collection  of  Narci.ssi  staged  by  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  Long  Ditton,  Surrey.  This  included  a  large 
number  of  bunches  of  well  known  varieties,  together  with  some 
choice  new  .seedlings.  Amongst  the  latter  we  noted  Peter 
Barr,  King  Alfred,  Lucifer  (the  trio  being  awarded  the  .society’s 
certificate  of  merit),  Weardale  Perfection,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Bridal  Veil,  Maggie  May,  and  Lord  Roberts.  Another  exten¬ 
sive  exhibitor  of  Narci.ssi  was  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd., 
Wisbech. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  had  a  nice  stand  of 
tree  Carnations  and  a  few  Malmaisons.  An  epergne  of  Mrs. 
S.  J.  Brooks  (a  lovely  white)  attracted  much  attention.  Sir 
Hector  Macdonald,  Floriana,  Duchess  of  Portland,  and  Winter 
Beauty  were  also  staged  in  good  form.  The  St.  Brigi'd  Ane¬ 
mones  from  iVIes.srs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Geashill,  Ireland, 
were  a  novelty  in  Ipswich,  and  gained  great  admiration.  It 
was  pleasing  to  see  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Alorgan, 
Ipswich,  who  have  a  reputation  for  hardy  plants,  yet  seldom 
exhibit,  supporting  the  local  exhibition.  Amongst  an  interest¬ 
ing  stand  of  alpines  staged  by  them  we  noted  Primula  viscosa 
major,  P.  rosea  grandiflora.  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  Iris  .sindjaren- 
sis,  Houstonia  cserulea,  Draba  Kotschyi,  and  Hacquetia  opulus, 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  of  Woodbridge,  put  up  a  large  group  of 
flowering  shrubs  in  pots.  Standard  Lilac,  Viburnum  opulus, 
and  Azalea  mollis  were  very  effective,  arising  from  a  ground¬ 
work  of  ferns,  Azaleas,  Daffodils,  Hydrangeas,  Spirmas,  Ac. 
The  same  firm  staged  a  choice  lot  of  floral  designs.  Mrs. 
Gilbert,  Carr  Street,  Ipswich,  who  has  a  great  local  reputation 
for  , floral  work,  staged  several  handsome  bouquets,  wreaths, 
crosses,  and  other  designs.  ^lessrs.  F.  Smith  and  Co.,  Wood- 
brfdge,  exhibited  cut  blooms  of  Narcissi,  Tulips,  and  Anemones. 
The  Colchester  firms  who  usually  exhibit  here  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence  with  the  exception  of  Me.ssrs.  Ben  Cant  and 
Son,  who  staged  only  one  plant,  a  .splendid  specimen  of  Rose 
Blush  Rambler.  All  the  trade  exhibitors  weie  awarded  the 
society’s  certificate  of  merit.  — E.  C. 


Plymouth  Dallodil  and  Spring  Show. 

This  fine  display  of  spring  flowers,  at  the  Guildhall,  April 
12  and  13,  was  a  great  success.  The  stages  devoted  to  hardy 
plants  were  covered  with  clean,  well-grown  specimens.  Al¬ 
though  Daffodils  were  the  feature  of  the  show,  hardy  plants 
were  specially  fine,  and  Mr.  Reuthe  had  a  certificate  of  merit, 
and  well  deserved  it.  On  this  stand  I  noticed  a  lovely  Daffodil, 
named  Gipsy  Lad,  and  Primula  acaulis,  in  a  pan,  crowded  with 
dwarf  beautiful  flowers. 

^Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Feltham,  Middle.sex,  showed  Shortia 
galacif*lia,  Gerbera  Jamesoni,  a  South  African  plant  that  loves 
the  sun  on  a  well-drained  south  border,  and  Cypripedium 
japonicum.  The  Devon  Rosery  Company,  Torquay,  took  first  for 
Roses  Antoine  Rivoire,  Madame  Victor  Verdier.  Mr.  T. 
Bulteel,  of  Radford,  Plymstock,  did  splendidly  with  Cinerarias. 
The  wonderful  pot  plants  of  Mignonette  took  my  fancy ;  one 
yard  across  and  well  flowered,  they  did  one  good  to  behold. 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  had  some  very  choice  plants.  This 
firm  was  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  for  a  tree  Pieonia,  Elien 
Willmott,  with  lovely  bright  coloured  flowers.  Azalea  Rex  and 
some  Lilacs  in  pots,  were  objects  of  much  attention.  Clematis 
Mrs.  Crawshay,  a  new  mauve  semi-double,  should  bring  orders. 
I  was  told  by  one  large  exhibitor  that  he  was  not  doing  much 
business  at  the  show.  He  said  that  at  Penzance  the  Cornisii 
people  were  much  readier  to  place  orders  with  him.  For  a 
large  place  like  Plymouth  this  should  not  be.  Tradesmen 
come  a  long  way  to  belli  shows.  This  gentleman  came  from  near 
London.  If  he  and  the  few  other  nurserymen  had  not  come,  a 
large  gap  in  the  show  woidd  have  been  seen.  Certainly  orders 
ought  to  leward  their  sacrifices  for  the  public  taste  of  seeing 
choice  flowers. 

]Mrs.  Coryton,  of  Pentillie  Castle,  had  excellent  blooms  of 
Rhododendron,  for  which  she  was  awarded  first  prize;  the 
.second  came  to  Mrs.  J.  Williams,  of  Scorrier.  Five  large  Citrons, 
not  for  competition,  were  shown  by  Miss  Richardson.  These 
fruits  attain  to  great  size  in  this  part  of  England,  and  were 
very  fine  indeed. 

The  Daffodils  shown  by  Me.ssrs.  Barr  contained  some  fine 
flowers.  King  Alfred  (yellow  trumpet).  Lord  Roberts  (ditto), 
Lucifer  (incomparabilis),  Peter  Barr,  a  white  Ajax,  or  largo 
trumpet  variety,  with  large  white  perianth  and  finely  developed 
trumpet,  with  recurving  ring,  were  admirable. 

For  40  vai-ieties  in  class  1,  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Boscawen,  Ludg- 
van  Rectory,  Long  Rock,  led ;  second,  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons, 
King’s  Norton,  Birmingham.  For  twelve  varieties  trumpet 
Daffodils  Mesrs.  Pope  and  Son  were  first. 

The  winners  of  the  Devon  prizes  were  well  to  the  front 
in  the  classes  already  named  in  the  ‘‘open”  competitions.  I 
need  not  mention  them  in  detail.  Mrs.  Bainbridge  was  awarded 
a  certificate  of  merit  for  six  pots  of  Mignonette  ;  Miss  Carew  for 
Cyclamens  and  seedling  Amaryllis  ;  Mr.  T.  Batson  for  seedling 
Daffodil  Doreen;  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Williams  for  seedling  Daffodil; 
Me.ssrs.  Barr  and  Son  for  Narci.ssus  Peter  Barr;  Mr.  G.  Reuthe 
for  Narci.s.sus  Maud,  and  Iris  Haynei ;  and  Messrs.  Chalice  and 
Son  for  Clianthus  puniceus  albus  and  Rhododendron  Princess  of 
Wurtemburg. 

The  show  was  decidedly  a  better  one  than  the  one  at 
Penzance  in  quality  and  quantity,  but  the  fine  display  could  not 
be  seen  to  full  advantage  for  lack  of  room.  Admiral  Parker’s 
gardener  took  first  honours  for  a  group  of  plants,  and  Messrs. 
Martin  and  H.  Collins-Platt  were  very  close  in  running  him 
with  100  sq  ft  room.  The  Rev.  S.  E.  Bourne,  Lincoln,  and  Mr. 
Cro.ssfield,  Wales,  judged  the  Daffodils;  Messrs.  Patey,  Newton 
Abbot,  and  Chalice,  Plympton,  flowering  shrubs  and  cut 
blooms ;  and  Me.ssrs.  Richards,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and  J. 
Mayne,  Bicton,  the  pot  plants. — X. 

Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight. 

An  exhibition  of  Daffodils  and  spring  flowers  was  held  at 
the  Town  Hall,  Sandown,  on  April  13.  Mr.  S.  Banks,  gardener 
to  Lady  Isabel  Atherley,  Languard  IManor,  won  the  silver  cup 
offered"  by  Reginald  H.  Fox,  Esq.,  for  the  best  collection  of 
cut  Daffodils,  containing  about  100  vases  in  about  eighty 
varieties.  A  very  fine  lot  of  good  flowers  were  staged  by  Mr. 
Ginger,  gardener  to  IMi.ss  Richardson,  not  for  competition,  the 
collection  being  highly  commended.  Another  fine  lot  of  Narcissi 
and  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  were  staged  by  i\Ir.  Niblett, 
gardener  to  A.  G.  C.  Drable,  Esq.,  Los  Altos,  and  which  was 
also  highly  commended. 

Conspicuous  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  a  v^ery  fine  specimen 
of  Dendrobium  nobiie  in  a  basket  measuring  4ft  through,  and 
containing  quite  1,000  flowers.  This  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J. 
Bryant,  gardener  to  —  Keller,  Esq.,  Sandown.  ^Irs.  Falkner 
was  .successful  with  a  dinner  table  arrangement  with  a  very 
neat  display:  iMrs.  Bretherick  being  .second.  iMr.  Arthur 
Douglass,  as  lion,  secretary,  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Perkins,  B.  Niblett, 
S.  ilanks,  and  J.  Brvaut.  as  the  .staging  committee,  deserve 
great  credit  for  getting  together  a  display  that  enabled  the 
many  visitors  to  see  .some  of  the  choicer  of  the  popular  spring 
flowers.  C.  Orchard,  Bembridge.  I.W. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Where  it  is  intended  to  mulch  these 
\^ith  stable  litter  for  the  protection  of  the  fruit,  this  should 
before  long  be  got  on  the  beds.  If  put  on  only  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  fruit  ripening,  it  is  apt  to  impart  a  tainted, 
musty  flavour.  The  litter  is  also  handy  if  night  frosts  are 
experienced  when  the  plants  are  in  flower.  Laid  lightly  over 
the  trusses  it  will  ward  off  danger  from  this  source.  Forced 
plants  that  have  undergone  a  hardening  process  may  be  planted 
outside  now  in  beds  or  borders.  Though  perhaps  not  of  such  a 
lasting  nature  as  plants  grown  wholly  outside,  they  will  usually 
pi’oduce  heavy  crops  for  a  season  or  two.  Pot  plants  of  Royal 
Sovereign  planted  out  last  May  produced  a  heavy  crop  of  fine 
l)erries  in  September,  and  had  the  weather  conditions  been  more 
favourable,  we  should  have  had  many  gatherings. 

APRICOTS. — Where  these  have  set  very  freely  the  trees 
should  be  early  looked  over,  first  thinning  out  the  smallest  and 
the  bunches  of  twos  and  threes,  reducing  to  single  fruits.  An 
opportunity  should  at  the  same  time  be  taken  of  rubbing  out 
some  of  the  superfluous  growths.  Remove  protecting  material 
from  the  trees  after  the  fruit  commences  swelling. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES.— These  have  been  slow  in 
opening  the  flowers  with  us,  and  our  trees  will  require  little 
attention  until  the  fruit  is  set.  Trees  that  are  more  forward 
should  early  have  attention  in  di.sbudding.  Go  over  them  about 
once  a  week,  removing  a  portion  of  the  unnecessary  growths 
on  each  occasion,  until  the  work  is  accomplished.  Do  not  be 
in  a  hurry  to  remove  the  protecting  materials  if  the  weather  is 
unfavourable,  but  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  convenient, 
the  trees  should  be  exposed  to  all  the  light  and  air  possible. 

YOUNG  TREES. — Pears  planted  at  the  foot  of  walls  to  be 
trained  horizontally  must  early  receive  attention  in  training 
the  growing  shoots.  If  the  leader  was  properly*  shortened  in 
winter,  the  top  growth  wall  now  be  pushing,  and  will  need  fasten¬ 
ing  in  an  upright  position.  Disbudding  may  with  advantage 
be  carried  out  if  too  many  growths  start,  reserving  the  proper 
number  for  deflecting  later  at  right  angles  to  the  central  .stem. 
Maidens  both  of  Apples  and  Pears  that  had  their  single  shoots 
shortened  back  are  apt  to  push  too  many  shoots,  and  by  regu¬ 
lating  the.se  now  much  cutting  of  the  trees  may  be  averted 
later  on.  Thin  and  pinch  the  gi  owths  of  Gooseberries  on  walls. 
This  particularly  applies  to  those  tiained  as  cordons,  as  these 
so  quickly  become  thickets  of  growth  if  neglected. 

Trees  that  were  pruned  and  thinned  in  winter,  in  the  latter 
case  having  large  branches  removed,  should  be  looked  over 
in  good  time.  From  the  cuts  and  below  them  numbers  of 
growths  frequently  break,  and  the.se  must  l)e  early  removed,  or 
the  trees,  iustead  of  being  better  for  the  thinning,  will  be  in  fai' 
worse  case  in  a  couple  of  years. 

GRAFTED  STOCKS. — These  must  be  watched,  and  all 
growths  below  the  union  removed,  or  the  scions  will  be  lobbed, 
and  fail  to  gro^y  away  freely.  Should  any  of  the  latter  appear 
likely  to  fail,  it  is  sometimes  an  advantage  to  allow  a  con¬ 
veniently  placed  shoot  to  grow;  this  can  then  be  budded  in  the 
(‘arly  summer.  There  is  not  then  so  much  loss  of  time  in  having 
to  wait  until  the  following  spring  for  regrafting  to  be  effected. 
— T.  W.,  Newent,  Glos. 


Fruit  Forcing. 

CHERRY  HOUSE.— Directly  the  stoning  is  completed  the 
fruit  commences  colouring,  and  takes  its  swelling  for  ripening. 
'I'he  temperature  may  then  be  raised,  but  it  must  not  exceed 
(tldeg  by  artificial  means  and  oodeg  to  GOdeg  at  night,  with  a 
itt  e  ventdation,  increasing  it  at  70deg.  Subject  to  leaving  a 
little  air  on  constantly  at  the  top  of  the  house,  close  at  70deg, 
nut  the  temperature  must  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  that  dej^ree 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day  without  full  ventilation,  as  a  close 
moist  atmosphere  may  cause  the  fruit  to  swell  irregularly,  if 
not  split.  T  rom  the  commencement  of  colouring  until  the 
frees  are  cleared  of  their  fruits  syringing  mii.st  cea.se,  or  the 
I  ruits  will  crack  ;  but  good  moisture  should  be  maintained  by 
ilamping  the  floors  and  borders  as  they  become  dry.  Ajihides 
must  be  kept  down  by  an  in.secticide,  but  only  fumigation  or 
vapori^sation  with  tobacco  or  nicotine  can  be  had  recour.se  to 
after  the  fruit  commences  ripening.  The  borders  must  not  lack 
moisture,  and  liquid  manure  should  be  liberally  accorded  to 
trees  in  pots. 


VINES:  EARLIEST  HOUSE.-Early  forced  Vines  usiiall 
contract  red  spider,  when  a  timely  washing  of  the  leaves  wit 


sponge  moistened  in  solution  of  paraffin  oil  emulsion,  2oz  to  a 
gallon  of  hot  water,  is  the  safe.st  and  best  remedy,  though 
rather  a  tedious  proce.ss.  Syringing,  even  between  the  bunches, 
spoils  the  appearance  of  the  Grapes  for  market  purposes,  and 
applying  sulphur  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  or  vaporisation  with 
sulphur,  is  sometimes  attended  with  serious  discoloration  in 
white  Grapes.  Afford  a  thorough  supply  of  water  to  the 
inside  border,  applying  it  early  in  the  day,  so  that  surplus 
moisture  may  be  passed  off  before  closing  time.  A  light  mulch 
of  dry  material  will  prevent  moisture  arising  prejudicial  to 
the  Grapes,  but  we  use  rather  fresh,  yet  well  sweetened,  short 
litter  from  the  stables,  and  it  prevents  the  soil  cracking, 
encourages  surface  roots  and  affords  nouiishment.  Early 
Grapes  do  not  always  colour  well,  the  defect  chiefly  arising  from 
ovei’cropping  or  continued  hard  forcing  and  attacks  of  red 
spider.  It  is  only  avoided  by  moderate  cropping,  rational  treat¬ 
ment,  and  cleanly  culture.  A  constant  supply  of  rather  dry, 
warm  air,  but  a  comparatively  low  night  temperature,  will  do 
much  to  assist  heavily  cropped  Vines  and  colouring  the  Grapes. 
M*here  the  Grapes  are  fully  ripe  a  reduction  in  temperature  is 
advisable,  but  GOdeg  is  essential  to  the  after-welfare  of  the 
Vines,  and  moderate  moisture  should  be  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  foliage. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES.— The  stopping  and  tying  of  the 
shoots  must  have  attention.  Where  the  space  is  restricted, 
stop  the  shoots  two  joints  beyond  the^fruit,  and,  as  foliage  is 
necessary  to  maintain  root  activity,  leave  the  laterals  on  the 
shoot  above  and  below  the  bunch,  or  at  least  those  from  the 
two  lowermost  eyes  and  those  level  with  and  above  the  bunch. 
Pinch  these  at  the  first  joint,  especially  those  from  the  basal 
leaves,  also  those  above,  unless  there  is  space  for  extending  the 
laterals,  when  they  may  be  allowed  to  make  two  or  three  leaves, 
but  no  more  growth  should  be  encouraged  than  can  have  full 
exposure  to  light  and  air.  After  the  space  is  fairly  furnished, 
keep  the  growths  closely  pinched  to  one  joint  as  made.  The 
great  evil  in  Grape  growing  is  overcrowding,  which  deprives 
the  foliage  of  light  and  air,  and  restricting  the  growths  is 
intended  to  avoid  that  and  secure  thoroughly  solidified  wood  as 
it  is  made. 

TYING  DOWN. — It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  rods  lower 
than  the  trellis,  so  that  the  side  shoots  have  a  slight  incline 
upwards.  In  tying  these  in  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain  during  the  summer,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  begin 
to  tie  them  down  as  soon  as  they  are  long  enough  to  bend. 
This  is  not  advisable,  unless  as  a  precaution  against  injury 
from  frost  by  their  points  touching  the  glass,  as  the  shoots  at 
this  stage  are  so  tender  that  the  slightest  twist  the  wrong  way 
breaks  them.  It  is  a  good  method  to  defer  tying  down  until 
the  shoots  are  less  sappy,  which  may  be  when  the  bunches  are 
showing  clear  of  the  leaves,  or  not  until  the  shoots  are  stopned. 
Stifficieiit  space  should  be  left  in  the  ligatures  for  the  swelling 
of  the  growths.  Stopping  ought  to  commence  when  the  leaf 
at  the  joint  or  place  of  pinching  is  the  size  of  a  halfpenny. 

LATE  HOUSES. — The  Vines  are  making  satisfactory  pro- 
giess.  Disbud  and  tie  down  the  shoots  as  they  require  it.  It 
is  best  to  have  the  rods  lower  than  the  wires  of  the  trellis,  then 
the  rods  will  only  require  tying  out,  and  there  is  less  danger  of 
sna))i)ing;  besides,  the  shoots  receive  an  equal  supply  of  sap, 
and  have  their  points  and  fiaiit-shows  well  up  to  the  light. 
Close  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon  with  sun  heat,  and  main¬ 
tain  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  by  frequently  damping  the 
houses  and  .syringing  the  Vines  at  closing  time,"  but  not  after 
the  bunches  show.  The  latest  hou.ses  of  thick-skinned  Grapes 
must  now  be  started,  giving  them  every  encouragement  to 
make  growth,  and  .set  the  fruit  by  the  early  part  of  June. 

LATE  HAMBURGHS  are  starting  naturally,  and  neetl  only 
have  a  little  fire  heat  to  exclude  fi'o.st,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to 
allow  the  temperature  to  fall  below  oOdeg.  Take  care  tnat  the 
points  of  the  shoots  do  not  come  into  and  remain  in  contact 
with  the  glass,  oi'  they  may  be  scorched  bv  sun  or  injured  by 
fio,st.--G.  A.,  St.  All)ans,  Herts. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

PREPARATION  OF  SOIL  FOR  HERBACEOUS  BOR¬ 
DERS.  -In  forming  a  new,  or  renovating  an  old,  herbaceous 
border,  the  most  thorough  method  of  giving  ultimately  the  be.st 
results  in  the  growth  and  flowering  of  the  various  subjects  is  to 
deeply  dig  the  soil.  Some  soil  may  require  but  little  addition, 
but  others  will  need  an  application  of  rotted  manure  and  leaf 
soil,  digging  it  in  and  incorporating  with  the  staple  material, 
■Well  decomposed  vegetable  matter  also  proves  serviceable  for 
enriching.  Heavy  soil  should  be  lightened  by  gritty  matei'ml, 
while  sandy  soil  may  be  improved  by  some  marl  or  clay  intv^i’- 
mixed.  Subsoil  draining  is  the  best  remedy  for  waterlo"g<'d 
positions.  '  " 

SELECTION  OF  PLANTS  FOR  HERBACEOUS  BORDERS. 
—The  mo.st  useful  herbaceous  plants  for  the  majority  of  culti- 
yators  are  those  which  can  be  utilised  for  cutting.  These  may 
piedomniate,  as  they  aie  usually  tall,  but  thert'  ai’o  various 
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heights  among  them.  The  tallest  growing  should  he  mainly 
placed  towards  the  rear  of  the  border,  hut  some  may  he  planted 
to  the  front  of  the  border.  The  following  is  a  selection  m 
alphabetical  ordei-  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  suitable  for  fur¬ 
nishing  a  bo-rder  :  — Anemone  (Windflower),  Arabis,  Aubrietia, 
Aly.ssum,  Acpiilegia,  Aconitiim,  Astromei’ia,,  Aster,  Astilbe,  Boc- 
conia  cordata,  Beilis  perennis,  Centranthus,  Campanula,  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  lioronicum.  Delphinium,  Dianthus,  Dicentra,  Ery- 
thronium,  Echinops,  Eremuius,  Erigeron,  Eryngium,  Gaillardia, 
Gentian,  Geum,  Gladiolus,  Gypsophila.  Helenium,  Helianthus, 
Heuchera.  Helleborus,  Iberis,  Iris,  Kniphofia,  Lathyrus,  Lych¬ 
nis,  Oenothera,  Pmonia,  Papaver.  Phlox.  Potentilla,  Banunculns, 
Saxifraga,  Sedum,  Thalictrum,  Veronica.  The  above  comprise 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  flowering  plants  of  great  deco¬ 
rative  value,  whether  the  flowers  are  left  on  the  plants  or  cut. 
No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  selection,  as  all  do 
not  appreciate  the  same  plants,  therefore  opportunities  must 
he  taken  to  discard  those  of  the  least  interest  and  cultivate  the 
species  of  special  value  to  the  grower. 

WALL  CLI^MBEBS. — The  commencement  of  growth  is  a 
suitable  time  to  plant  Wistarias,  Bignonias,  Clematis,  Ampelop- 
sis.  Noisette,  Evei'green,  and  hybrid  climbing  Roses.  Obtain 
strong  plants,  established  in  pots.  On  being  turned  out  into 
well-prepared  soil,  the  roots  loosened  from  the  hall,  carefully 
spreading  them  out,  active  growth  will  soon  follow,  and  the 
plants  be  quickly  established.  When  the  weather  becomes  dry, 
water  must  be  affoided,  and  during  the  hotte.st  periods  of  the 
year  a  mulching  over  the  roots  will  be  of  great  service  in 
retaining  moisture.  Syringing  will  also  be  beneficia,!  in  ensuring 
cleanliness  and  keeping  down  in.sects. 

MARIGOLDS  AND^  TAGETES.— Double  African  and  double 
and  single  Ph-ench  ^Marigolds  and  Tagetes  signata  pumila  are 
better  for  being  sown  about  the  present  time  thinly  in  boxes  cr 
frames.  When  not  grown  in  a  crowded  condition  they  may  1  e 
tramsplanted  direct  to  their  flowering  po.sitions.  Pricking 
them  out  separately  is,  however,  the  most  certain  method  of 
keeping  them  sturdy. 

SOAVING  ASTPIRS  OUTDOORS.— China  Asters  may  be  sown 
outdoors  during  the  next  fortnight,  not  where  they  are  required 
to  flower,  but  in  a  sheltered  corner  or  in  a  cold  frame  sheltered 
liy  a  light  until  the  seed  germinates.  The  plants  resulting  '.  ill 
be  .sturdy  and  suitable  for  late  planting.  Stocks  may  also  be 
sown. — P].  D.  S.,  Gravesend. 

'  - - - 

Diseased  Shoot  ol  Cox’s  Pomona  Apple. 

The  portion  of  shoot  shown  in  the  figure  at  A  is  of  such 
phenomenal  character  as  to  claim  illustration  and  recordation 
in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  for  it  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  first  in.stance  of  the  de.struction  of  Apple-tree  buds  by  mites. 
These  I  found  in  the  buds  examined,  or  evidence  of  their'eurrent 
or  recent  presence,  by  the  complete  transformation  of  the 
central  axis,  growing  point,  or  hnd,  into  cellular  tissue,  instead 
of  the  normal  embryonic  leafy,  floral,  or  stem  formation 
enveloped  in  scales,  there  being  also  the  erinenm  or  hairs  that 
usually  re.sult  from  gall-mite  attack. 

The  shoot  A  was  quite  normal  between  the  joints  or  buds, 
sound  in  bark,  wood,  and  pith,  while  the  buds  were  more  or  less 
swollen,  either  in  themselves  or  in  the  tissue  immediately 
adjacent,  though  in  some  cases  the  buds  were  .shrunken,  and 
the  true  bud  part  in  every  instance  small,  dead,  and  undeve¬ 
loped.  The  consequence  is  no  growth  can  take  place,  as  the 
growing  points  or  central  axes  of  the  huds  are  all  killed,  and 
the  sender,  “  H.  D.,”  stated  the  affection  developed  upward  in 
the  .shoot,  this  becoming  brown,  shrivelled,  and  dead. 

On  examining  the  buds,  the  first  A  f,  had  some  browned  and 
dead  tissue,  and  contained  eelworms  (Aphelenchus  sp.),  both 
adults,  P^  X  and  y,  and  young  z,  and  there  being  some  erinenm 
or  hairs  a  mite  was  sought  for  and  discovered,  shown  at  D. 
JiCading  up  to  this  as  cause  of  the  disease  was  the  fact 
demonstrated  by  the  condition  of  the  wood  shown  at  B,  the  affec¬ 
tion  being  confined  to  the  bud,  this  being  perforated  internally 
and  galled,  the  erinenm  or  hairs  being  more  pronounced,  and  no 
jn’esence  of  dead  tissue.  The  bud  A  b,  however,  gave  the  best 
evidence  of  gall-mite  infection,  shown  at  C,  and  the  mite  on 
the  hairs  is  shown  at  PI. 

The  references  will  sufficiently  explain  the  phenomenal 
nature  of  the  infection  and  conclusively  as  to  the  cause.  The 
((uestions  are:  1.  What  are  the  mites P  2.  AVhat  are  the  eel- 
worms  ? 

1.  The  mite,  D,  accords  in  most  particular  points  of  confor¬ 
mation  with  the  Nut  tree  mite  (Phjdoptus  avellanse),  but  differs 
somewhat  in  its  work,  which  is  the  best  distinctive  relegation 
of  identity,  for  it  does  not  gall  the  Apple  buds  nearly  so  much 
as  the  Nut  tree  mite  does  those  of  the  Hazel,  Cob,  and  P'ilbert, 
and  it  certainly  is  different  from  the  Apple  tree  leaf  mite,  which 
causes  hairy  spots  on  Crab  and  Apple  leaves,  but  does  not  gall 
the  leaves.  The  latter  was  called  Erinenm  mali,  no\v  Phytoptus 


mali.  Neither  is  it  Phytoptus  pyri,  for  this  species  does  not 
gall  Pear  tree  huds,  therefore  I  may  be  pardoned  in  pro¬ 
visionally  naming  the  Apple  bud  mite  Phytoptus  mali. 
Po.ssibly,  however,  the  infection  may  be  exceptional,  still  it  is 
well  worth  notice  by  Apple  growers  in  order  to  prevent  so 
ruinous  an  invasion  as  the  Apple  bud  mite  must  prove  in  case 
of  its  becoming  general  in  gardens,  plantations,  and  orchards. 

2.  The  eelworms.  F,  evidently  belong  to  the  genus  Aphelen- 
chus,  and  are  probably  the  same  that  cause  brown,  turning 
black  and  shining  blotches  on  Apple  leaves,  and  may  have 
attacked  the  bud  A  f  through  inducement  of  its  soft  nature  as 
consequence  of  the  wet  season  1903,  or  more  probably  from  the 
concurrent  infection  by  the  mite.  It  accords  very  closely  with 
the  “Cauliflower  disease’'  eelworm  of  the  Strawberry  and 
named  Aphelenchus  fragarise,  but  may  provi.sionally  be  called 
Aphelenchus  mali,  though  I  do  not  regard  it  as  more  than 
a  very  exceptional  infection.- - G.  Abbey. 


Shoot  of  Cox’s  Pomona  Apple  with  mites  in  the  Buds, 

A.  Portion  of  shoot,  .as  submitted  by  ‘  •  II.D.  ”  to  the  Editor  of  the  '  ‘Journal 
of  lloiticulture  for  examination  and  report,  April  11th,  1904  ;  a,  lower  part 
where  sound  in  b;  rk,  wood  and  pith ;  b,  bud  swollen  and  tissue  slightly  excres- 
cenced  aroi  nd  .and  below;  c.  buds  quite  small  and  dead-looking,  but  tbsuei 
sbghtly  excrescenced  below  the  joint ;  d,  bud  sm.all  and  dead,  but  (issue  .around 
swollen  and  tlightly  shrunken  on  surface;  e,  bud  quite  indistinct  and  slightly 
swollen  ;  /.  shrunken  tissue  around  sunken  bud  ;  (j,  upper  part  of  shoot  where 
evidently  pruned  to,  and  sound  in  bark  and  wood. 

B.  Portion  of  shoot  A,  above  and  below  bud  d,  showing,  .at  lower  pari—/;, 
bark  healthy  ;  i,  woed  sound;  i,  pith  clear  at  upper  part;  k,  bark  he.althy  ;  f, 
wood  sound  ;  iii,  pith  clear  ;  n,  small  openings  in  tissue  beneath  bark  ;  <>.  section 
of  bud  cut  through  vertically ;  p,  perforations  in  tissue  of  bud  and  entire 
obliteration  of  central  axis  or  growing  point. 

C  Section  through  bud  A,  h  ;  q,  outer  bark.slightly  corrugated  ;  r,  inner  bark 
or  cellular  tissue  in  place  of  bud  scales ;  s.  interior  of  bud  composed  of  cellular 
tissue;  t,  apertures  in  cellular  tissue  and  with  erineum  or  hairs  issuing  from 
surface  of  passages,  x  3. 

I)  Mite  (Phytoptus  m.ali)  evident  cause  of  diseased  buds,  x  2 IP. 

E.  Bit  of  tissue  from  gall  C  at  f ;  w,  cellular  tissue;  «,  erineum  or  hairs ; 
w,  mite  (Phytoptus  mali),  x  109. 

F  Eelworms  from  de.ad,  shrunken  and  decayed  bud,  A  f ;  .r,  male  ;  y,  female ; 
z,  young  ;  A]  hslenchus,  sp.  x  lOO. 
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Queen  Raising. 

Reply  to  “  Hexagonal  ”  :  In  queen  rearing,  unless  you  have  a 
large  stock  to  run  at,  and  have  had  time  to  experiment,  it  is 
much  cheaper  to  purchase  them  for  small  apiaries.  For  instance, 
to  split  up  a  colony  of  eleven  bars  you  vould  only  be  able  to 
make  three  nuclei,  and  if  you  obtained  three  queens  from  them 
(which  you  will  not  in  all  cases),  you  would  lose  the  season’s 
take  of  honey,  say  between  501b  and  1001b,  and  your  net  result 
would  be  the  cost  of  the  queens,  about  15s.,  whereas  the  honey 
would  have  realised  50s.,  and  you  would  have  saved  yourself 
considerable  trouble.  In  addition  to  this,’  nuclei  require  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  hatching  brood  to  maintain  and  protect  them, 
so  that  another  colony  would  have  to  be  robbed  of  some  of  its 
brood  and  strength,  and  the  harvest  consequentlv  diminished. 
It  is  the  succession  of  queens  obtained  by  the  regular  breeder 
from  these  nuclei  which  pay,  and  in  many  years  the  profit  from 
the  honey  harvest  will  exceed  that  of  the  queen  breeder.  Apart 
from  all  this,  the  system  of  rearing  queens  given  in  most 
instruction  books  go  wrong  in  some  detail.  Every  succe.ssful 
queen  breeder  has  his  own  system,  and  those  are  they  whose 
systems  represent  their  bread  and  cheese,  and  are  not  found  in 
any  instruction  books.  A  general  knowledge  of  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  bee-keeping  is  lequired  for  queen  rearing,  and  too 
many  efforts  have  ended  in  dismal  failures  for  me  to  advocate  it. 
— E.  E.,  Sandbach. 

Feeding. 

The  essence  of  successful  bee-keeping  lies  in  having  powerful 
stocks.  Comparatively  few  possess  any  very  clear  conception  of 
what  a  powerful  colony  is.  In  the  height  of  the  season  as  many 
as  two  lirood  chambers  and  four  shallow  supers  are  sometimes 
required  to  contain  the  progeny  of  one  queen,  and  the  stream  of 
traffic  in  and  out  has  the  sound  and  appearance  of  a  swarm,  and 
the  sound  of  a  distant  sawmill  at  work.  Colonies  such  as  these 
protect  themselves  from  both  diseases  and  robbers,  and  are  very 
profitable.  To  obtain  this  desideratum,  feeding  has  sometimes 
to  he  resorted  to,  the  aim  of  which  determines  the  method 
employed. 

The  object  of  spring  feeding  may  .sometimes  be  to  preserve 
the  bees,  but  generally  it  is  to  stimulate  the  queen  to  greater 
activity  in  ovipositing,  to  produce  the  greatest  po.ssible  numher 
of  bees  before  the  main  honey  flow  commences.  As  soon  as  the 
Crocus'  begins  to  bloom,  and  the  bees  are  seen  to  be  active,  the 
wide-av'ake  bee-keeper  examines  his  stocks,  and  notes  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  stores.  A  word  of  caution  is  e.s.sential  here :  Only  a 
cursory  examination  if  the  temperature  is  below  COdeg.  If  any 
are  found  to  be  short  of  stores,  which,  if  properly  fed  in  the 
autumn  will  not  be  the  ca.se,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  warm  syrup 
should  be  administered  the  first  mild  day,  which  they  will  imme¬ 
diately  store.  It  is  important  that  all  entrances  should  be 
contracted,  to  prevent  robbing,  and  that  the  food  be  given  when 
the  weather  is  warm.  For  cheapne.ss  and  efficiency,  the  stand 
and  bottle  feeder  commends  itself  for  this  purpose,  as  the  food 
is  placed  directly  over  the  cluster,  which,  when  the  bees  are 
unable  to  leave  the  warmth  of  the  cluster,  is  an  important  factor 
at  this  period  of  the  year. 

Extensive  experiments  have  been  made  with  regard  to  spring 
feeding,  but  nothing  has  been  found  to  excel  the  method  by 
which  the  bees  are  induced  to  move  their  stores  from  one  part 
of  the  hive  to  another.  Uncapping  a  few  cells  will  have  the 
desired  effect,  whilst  placing  a  bruised  comb  of  honey  outside  the 
dummy  works  wonders  in  encouraging  the  extension  of  the 
brood  nest,  and  the  most  successful  bee-keepers  are  those  who 
are  always  in  a  position  to  supply  these. 

The  fact  that  the  brood  nest  is  always  started  near  the 
entrance  has  originated  another  excellent  plan,  turning  the 
combs  back  to  front.  This  is  very  easily  done  in  hives  where 
the  brood  chaniber  can  be  lifted  bodily.  If,  however,  the  combs 
have  to  be  lifted  separately,  they  should  he,  kept  in  the  same 
position  to  one  another  as  before  moving.  This  arrangement,  of 
course,  places  the  honey  at  the  front  and  the  brood  at  the  back, 
the  honey  is  inevitably  removed  from  the  front,  and  the  cells 
filled  with  eggs.  This  method  is  always  reliable  and  perfectly 
safe,  as  the  colony  extends  the  brood  nest,  and  its  stimulating 
effect  IS  unequalled.  These  operations  should  commence  about 
SIX  weeks  prior  to  the  main  honey  flow. 

A  strict  watch  should  also  be  kept  to  avoid  the  colony 
running  short  of  food,  as  in  proportion  to  the  brood  raised  the 
food  will  be  used,  and  by  inattention  prosperous  stock  simply 
i  cea.sing  laying,  and  the  bees  sucking  up  the 

chyle  of  the  larva?  and  destroying  the  eggs.  The  outlay  will  be 
amply  repaid,  probably  the  same  year.  Swarms  should,  of 


course,  always  be  fed  for  a  day  or  two  after  hiving  to  encourage 
them,  especially  if  the  weather  is  cold  and  unsettled. 

Should  a  colony  be  found  starving,  a  comb  of  warm  sealed 
stores  must  be  given  next  to  the  cluster,  or  if  the  .stock  is  past 
that  the  entrance  niu.st  be  clo.sed  and  the  hive  taken  close  to 
the  fire  and  some  warm  syrup  poured  over  the  bees,  after  which 
feed  them  with  warm  syrup  rapidly  to  place  them  beyond  want 
for  the  time.  In  all  feeding  the  sugar  must  he  pure  cane.  The 
objection  to  beet  sugar  is  that  after  assimilation  by  the  bees 
there  is  more  residue  left  than  hy  cane,  and  the  bees" are  there¬ 
fore  more  liable  to  dy.sentery. — E.  E.,  Sandbach. 


*,),*A11  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one 
will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking 
information  on  matters  discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  ttouble  and  expense.  In 
naming  plants'  we  only  undertake  to  name  species,  or  well- 
marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any  one  occasion.  Florists’ 
flowers  we  do  not  name. 

NAiME  OF  PAPER  (J.  I,.).  —  The  matter  has  been  con¬ 
sidered,  sentiment  has  been  strong,  and  nothing  definite  has 
been  done.  Probably  the  change  may  eventually  be  made.  We 
are  pleased  to  have  your  encouraging  remarks. 

PEACH  LEAVES  PALE  OR  BLEACHED  (P.  T.).— Your 
trees  .seem  to  be  suffering  from  a  want  of  iron  in  the  soil,  thus 
causing  chloro.sis  of  the  leaves.  Apply  a  light  dre.ssing  (l^oz  per 
square  yard)  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  the  soil,  fork  in,  and  water. 

SELECTION  OF  NARCISSI  (J.  B.).— From  the  various 
reports  of  Daffodil  exhibitions  you  ought  to  have  a  very  reliable 
guide  as  to  the  popular  varieties,  and  you  can  check  prices  by 
means  of  a  catalogue.  Have  you  no  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
Daffodil  show? 

AV0:\IP:N’S  SCHOOLS  of  horticulture  (P.AV.).— That 

at  Swanley,  Kent  ;  Lady  Warwick’s  College,  Studley  Castle, 
Studley,  Warwickshire;  and  the  Pldinburgh  Women’s  School  of 
Horticulture,  at  Corstorphine  Llili,  Mictlothian,  are  the  best 
known.  So  far,  women  gardeners  have  not  made  much  head¬ 
way  in  gardens.  Doubtless  there  are  good  and  bad  amongst 
them,  just  as  amongst  the  men. 

APPLYING  BASIC  CINDER  PHOSPHATE  TO  VINES 
(R.  S.). — The  basic  cinder  phosphate  may  be  applied  to  both 
houses,  young  Vines  and  old  ones,  and  should  at  this  season  cf 
the  year  be  left  on  the  surface,  though,  in  the  case  of  old  Vines, 
and  the  roots  not  working  near  the  surface,  it  may  be  lightly 
pointed  in,  or  as  deeply  as  may  be  without  disturbing  the  roots. 
In  the  case  of  the  young  Vines,  and  with  the  roots  working  in 
the  top-dressing,  it  would  be  advisable  to  leave  the  basic  cinder 
phosphate  on  the  surface  at  least  for  a  time,  the  watering,  sub¬ 
sequent  to  its  application,  working  it  in  sufficiently.  The  basic 
cinder  phosphate,  Tib  per  square  yard,  will  not  injure  the  Vines, 
if  it  do  no  good,  though  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and  other  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  phosphate  are  essential  plant  foods,  especially 
that  of  Vines,  and  valuable  for  correcting  a  tendency  to  sour¬ 
ness  of  soil  and  inducing  a  sturdier  and  fruitful  habit. 

MELON  LEAVES  RUSTED  (F.  E.).— The  leaves  are  affected 
by  both  the  rust  mite  (Tarsonymus  sp.)  aiid  the  Cucumber 
anthracno.se  (Gloeosporium  lagenarium),  the  former  causing  a 
rust  like  and  crippled  condition  of  the  leaves,  completely  check¬ 
ing  and  ruining  the  growth.  This  we  consider  the  chief  cause 
of  the  rusted  condition  of  the  leaves,  the  other  being  probably 
only  a  secondai-y  matter,  and  not  in  a  malignant  form.  The 
mite  causes  the  rusted  appearance  by  its  punctures  of  the 
tissues,  and  probably  are  of  a  poisonous  nature,  pale  spots 
appearing  on  the  upper  surface,  whilst  the  lower  side  assumes  a 
brown,  rusted,  and  contracted  appearance.  The  best  known 
preventive  is  spraying  with  tobacco  water,  coating  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  with  the  finest  possible  film  of  the  liquid,  and 
repeating  at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  Badly  rusted  plants,  how¬ 
ever,  seldom  recover,  though  we  have  known  affected  Melon 
plants  recuperate  and  perfect  the  crop. 
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GRAPES  SCALI)l<p  (T.  F.).-Slitrhtly  incrpft.se  the  night 
temperature  with  ventilation  to  prevent  the  condensation  of 
moisture  on  the  berries,  giving  more  air  very  early  and 
gradually  in  the  morning.  Keeping  vineries  closed  too  lone, 
then  opening  the  lights  too  wide  at  once,  causes  rapid  evapora¬ 
tion,  which  is  most  injurious  to  Grapes. 

THINNING  ASPARAGUS  (Cottager). -If  the  plants  are 
from  seed  sown  this  year  we  should  dig  up  every  alternate  row 
next  spring  just  when  growth  commences,  and  plant  other  beds 
if  wanted.  The  plants  in  the  I'ov  s  may  be  a  foot  apart.  A  great 
number  of  useful  heads  may  be  had  from  plants  in  rows  a  foot 
apart,  but  to  have  large  produce  more  space  must  be  afforded. 
Rows  9in  apart  are  too  close. 

MANURING  POTATOES  (E.  F.  C.  B.).— The  dressing  you 
propose — l^cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  with  Icwt.  chlorate  of  potash 
—  is  good,  and  the  best  way  of  applying  it  is  to  sprinkle  it 
between  the  rows  before  earthing  up.  In  many  di.stricts,  and 
probably  in  yours,  an  addition  of  superphosphate  wid  do  good. 
We  have  found  a  mixture  of  potass'c  chloride  and  guano  very 
good.  A  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda,  half  cwt.,  potassic  chloride, 
one  cwt.,  and  three-quarters  cwt.  of  superphosphate  is  as  good 
as  any.  If  the  Potatoes  are  growing  weakly  you  had  better 
double  the  amount  of  nitrate,  if  moderately  give  a  little  more 
than  you  allow.  Often,  in  the  case  of  vei'v  strong-growing  kinds, 
nitrates  are  not  necessary,  but  in  your  climate  they  may  be 
freely  applied  with  nothing  but  benefit.  Occasionally  potash 
does  no  good,  but  generally  it  is  the  most  important  ingredient 
in  Potato  manure.  If  our  hints  help  you  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  of  the  result. 

MUSHROOIM  SPORES  AND  SPAWN  BRICKS  (A.  W.).— 
It  has  been  held  by  many  investigators  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  spores  to  pass  through  the  system  of  an  animal  to  acquire 
the  power  of  germinating,  and  we  believe  the  opinion  is  still 
entertained  by  .some.  We  have,  however,  heard  of  experiments 
by  which  it  was,  we  understand,  proved  that  the  spores  could 
germinate  when  taken  direct  from  the  iMushroom  and  placed  in 
a  suitable  medium  and  temperature,  but  we  cannot  refer  you  to 
any  published  record  of  these  results.  The  bricks  are  composed 
of  horse  and  cow  manure  and  sound  loam,  mixed,  kneaded,  and 
pressed  into  moulds.  W  hen  the  bricks  are  sufficiently  dry  pieces 
of  spawn  are  inserted  in  them,  and  they  are  then  kept  warm  by 
being  covered  with  fermenting  manure  until  the  mycelium 
spreads  through  the  mass.  The  covering  is  then  gradually  re¬ 
moved,  the  bricks  dried  and  kept  in  a  cooi  dry  place,  and  it  is 
not  necessai'y  to  cover  them  with  anjdhin^.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  teach  a  person  how  to  make  these  bricks  satisfac- 
toi'ily  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  work,  rre  must  see  the 
process  throughout,  and  even  then  he  may  fail.  It  is  much 
better  for  amateurs  to  purchase  spawn  than  to  lo.se  time  in 
attempting  to  make  it. 

CUCUMBER,?.  GIUAIiMING  (G.  C.).— The  soil  is  probably 
too  rich,  and  may  be  too  wet,  especially  on  the  surface.  Examine 
it  by  digging  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and  if  it  is  moist  there 
lessen  the  water  supply;  if  dry  make  holes  in  the  bed  and  pour 
water  in.  It  is  not  po.ssible  to  say  bow  much  water  the  plants 
should  have,  that  depends  wholly  on  the  size  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  grown.  Plants  that  show  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  gum  should  have*  no  more  water  than  will  prevent 
flagging ;  and  if  the  gumming  be  excessive  shading  must  be 
resorted  to  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  so  as  to 
lessen  the  necessity  for  water  in  order  to  prevent  flagging:.  The 
atmosphere  must  be  kept  drier  and  warmer,  so  as  to  allow  of 
freer  ventilation,  which  wili  cause  more  rapid  evaporation,  and 
enable  the  plants  to  part  with  the  superfluous  moisture.  Gum¬ 
ming  is,  however,  better  avoided  than  remedied.  The  .soil  should 
not  be  kept  very  wet  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  ;  indeed,  no 
more  water  should  be  given  than  to  keep  the  plants  in  .steady 
progressive  growth  until  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling,  when 
copious  supplies  will  be  nece.ssary.  Encouraging  a  free  growth 
in  the  plants  in  the  early  stages  and  up  to  the  fruiting  .stage, 
and  afterwards  keeping  the  growths  closely  restricted,  is  likely 
to  induce  gumming,  as  are  also  large  reductions  of  growth  at 
one  time  and  at  distant  intervals. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  following  number.  (W.  A.). — 1,  Pieris  (Andromeda)  floribunda  ; 
2,  Forsythia  suspensa  ;  3,  Pyrus  sp.,  not  sufficiently  developed ;  4, 
Prunus  Pissardi ;  5,  Prunns  sinensis  rosea  fl.-pl.  ;  6,  Amelanehier 
canadensis.  (G.  W.  K.). — Sprekelia  formosissima.  (N.  T.). — 1, 
Gardenia  florida ;  2,  Hoya  imperialis ;  3,  Hoffmannia  Ghries- 

breghtiana  ;  4,  Pteris  trenmla.  (N.  N.). — 1,  Aphelandra  sp.  (Nor¬ 
wood). — 1,  Doodia  carrdata  ;  2,  Adiantnm  reniforme. 


To  KILL  Plantain,  Dandelion,  and  other  of  the  rosettes,  drop 
crude  carbolic  or  sulphuric  acid  into  the  centre.  Or,  in  winter 
strike  with  the  spud  under  the  heart.  In  the  garden,  if  tnere 
is  no  other  soil  cover  for  winter,  these  do  good  rather  than 
harm.  A  little  persistent  cutting  in  the  spring  will  clear  them 
out. 


Covent  Garden  Market.  April  20tli. 


Avei-ag-e  Wholesale  Pnices.— Fruit. 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

8.  (1 

American  Limes,  400-.500 

1 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb. 

2  6  to  4  0 

in  case  . 

7  0  to  9  0  ' 

,,  in  barrel  . 

12  0 

18  0 

Apples,  Australian,  in 

„  Almeria,  doz.  ... 

6  0 

8  0 

cases 

9  6 

15  0 

,,  Gros  Colinan,A.,ib. 

3  0 

5  0 

,,  Nova  Scotia,  barb 

14  0 

IS  0 

Lemons,  per  case  . 

8  6 

10  0 

,,  Californian,  case  . 

7  6 

9  0 

Lychees,  box  . 

1  2 

0  0 

,,  Tasmanian  „  ... 
Bananas,  bunch  . 

6  0 

10  0 

Oranges,  per  case . 

8  0 

35  0 

6(1 

14  0 

Pears,  per  case  . 

7  0 

17  0 

Chestnuts,  bag  . 

19  0 

0  0 

„  stewing,  A-sievc  ... 

9  0 

11  0 

Cobnuts,  per  lb . 

0  7A 

0  0 

Pines,  each  . 

2  0 

5  (• 

Cranberries,  per  case  ... 

10  6" 

13  8 

Strawberries,  A.,  lb. 

4  0 

6  0 

Figs,  per  doz . 

12  0 

18  (I 

„  ■  '  B.  ... 

2  0 

4  0 

Average  Wholesale 

Prices.— Vegetables. 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

B.  d 

Artichokes,  '  Jerusalem, 

Onions,  picklers,  sieve  ... 

3  0  to  5  0 

sieve  . 

1  0  to  1  3 

,,  English,  cwt.  ... 

7  6 

0  0 

Asparagus,  Sprue,  bundle 

0  9 

0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs. 

4  0 

4  6 

,,  Paris  Green  . 

4  6 

6  0 

Parsnips,  per  bag  . 

2  0 

2  6 

,,  English,  bun. 

5  0 

7  6 

Peas,  lb . 

2  0 

2  6 

Beans,  dwarf,  per  lb.  ... 

0  9 

010 

Potatoes,  per  ton  . 

90  0 

146  0 

Beetroots,  per  bushel  ... 

2  6 

3  6 

,,  Frame,  lb.  ... 

0  4i 

0  5 

Cabbages,  doz . 

1  0 

1  9 

,,  New  Teneriffe, 

Carrots,  doz.  bun . 

2  (1 

3  0 

per  cwt 

10  0 

12  0 

,,  per  bag  . 

2  6 

4  0 

Radishes,  doz.  bun. 

0  9 

1  0 

Cauliflower,  doz . 

1  6 

3  6 

Rhirbarb,  per  doz . 

0  9 

1  0 

Celery,  per  doz.  bun.  ... 

8  0 

18  0 

Salad,  small,  pun., doz.... 

0  6 

1  0 

Cress,  per  doz.  p)un. 

0  9 

1  0 

Savoys,  tally  . 

3  0 

4  0 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

2  0 

3  6 

Seakale,  per  doz . 

10  0 

15  0 

Endive,  per  doz . 

1  6 

0  0 

Shallots,  per  lb  . 

Spinach,  per  bush . 

0  lA 

0  2 

Garlic,  per  lb . 

0  2 

0  3 

3  0 

3  6 

Horseradish,  foreign,  per 

Tomatoes,  Cxnary 

bmrdlc  . 

1  3 

1  6 

Deeps,  lb . 

2  6 

3  0 

Leeks,  per  doz.  bun. 
Lettuces,  Cabbage,  doz.  . 

1  0 

1  3 

Turnips,  doz.  bun . 

1  6 

2  0 

1  0 

1  3 

„  per  bag . 

Watercress,  per  dozen 

2  0 

2  6 

Mushrooms,  house,  lb.  ... 

1  0 

1  6 

Onions,  per  case  . 

7  6 

0  0 

bunches . .  ... 

0  4 

0  8 

,,  per  bag  . 

3  6 

7  6 

Averag-e  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 


Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots. 


Acacia  Drummondi,  doz. 
Adiantums,  per  doz. 

Aralias,  per  doz . 

Arbor  Vitiie,  per  doz. 
Aspidistras,  per  doz. 

Aucirbas,  per  doz . 

Azaleas,  each . 

Begonias,  per  doz . 

Callas,  per  doz . 

Cinerarias,  doz . 

Coleuses,  per  doz . 

Crotons,  per  doz . 

Cyclamens,  per  doz. 

Cyperus,  per  doz . 

Daffodils,  per  doz . 

Dielytra  spectabilis, 

})er  doz. 

Dracmnas,  cars.,  doz.  ... 
Er  cas,  i^er  doz . 


s.  d.  s.  d 
12  Oto.50  0 
4  0  8  0 

4  0  8  0 

9  0  18  0 
18  0  33  0 

4  0  8  0 

10  3  0 

4  0  8  0 

6  0  8  0 
6  0  24  0 
4  0  5  0 

12  0  24  0 
9  0  18  0 
3  0  4  0 

6  0  8  0 

12  0  18  0 
12  0  48  0 
6  0  12  0 


I  Euonymus,  cars.,  doz.  ... 
Ferns  in  var.,  per  doz.  ... 
Ficus  elastica,  doz. 

Genistas,  doz . 

Hyacinths,  Roman  (48- 

'  pots),  doz . 

,,  Dutch  . 

Lycopodiums,- per  doz.  ... 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz.... 
Marguerites,  white,  doz. 
Orange  trees,  each 

Palms,  var.,  each  . 

Primulas,  per  doz . 

Pteris  Iremula,  per  doz.  . 
,,  Wimsetti  ,, 

„  major  ,, 

Spirmas,  doz . 

Tulips,  red,  doz.  roots. . 

,,  yellow,  doz.  r or 


s.  d.  s.  d 
4  0  to  6  0 
4  0  30  0 
9  0  24  0 
6  0  10  0 

SO  9  0 
8  0  12  0 

3  0  4  0 

9  0  24  0 

4  0  8  0 

3  6  10  6 

3  0  20  0 

4  0  6  0 

4  0  8  0 

4  0  8  0 

4  0  6  0 

6  0  8  0 

10  16 
10  16 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Flowers. 


Anemones,  doz.  bun. 

Azaleas,  per  bun . 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  ... 

Callas,  per  doz . 

Camellias,  box . 

Carnations,  per  bun. 
Daffodils,  per  doz.  bnchs. 

Eucharis,  per  doz . 

Ferns — Asparagus,  bun. . 
French,  doz.  bunches 
Maidenhair,  doz.  bun. 

Freesia,  per  doz . 

Gardenias,  box  of  18-24 

blooms . 

Lilac  (French),  bun.  .  . 
L  i  1  i  u  m  longiflorum , 
doz.  blooms. 
„  lancifolium  „ 

,,  auratum  . 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  per 

doz.  bun . . 

Mimosa  (Acacia)  per  bun. 


8.  d. 

8.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

0  9  to  1  6 

Marguerites,  yellow,  per 

1  0 

2  0 

doz.  bun . 

1  0  to  2  0 

0  4 

0  6 

Narcissus,  doz.  bun. 

1  0 

4  0 

2  6 

4  0 

„  Soleil  d'Or,  per  doz. 
„  Pheasant’s  Eye  ,, 

3  0 

4  0 

1  0 

2  0 

1  6 

3  0 

1  0 

3  0 

Orchids,  various,  per  doz. 
,,  Odontoglossums  „ 

3  0 

12  0 

1  0 

4  0 

2  6 

3  0 

1  6 

2  6 

„  Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

10  0 

12  0 

1  0 

2  6 

Pelargoniums,  zonal,  doz. 

4  0 

9  0 

0  4 

0  6 

bun . 

4  0 

6  0 

Roman  Hyacinths,  per 

0  6 

1  0 

1  0 

2  0 

bunch  . 

Roses,  Mermet,  per  doz. . 

3  0 

6  0 

4  0 

5  0 

„  Various,  per  bun. 

0  6 

1  6 

1  6 

3  0 

„  White 

1  6 

2  0 

„  Pink  ,, 

1  0 

2  0 

4  0 

7  0 

Smilax,  per  doz.  trails  ... 

1  0 

1  6 

1  6 

3  0 

Stocks,  per  doz . 

2  0 

2  6 

2  6 

4  0 

Tulips,  per  bunch . 

,  Violets, per  doz.  bun.  ... 

0  6 

0  9 

1  0 

1  6 

6  0 

15  0 

'  „  Parma  „ 

1  6 

2  6 

0  6 

1  0 

1 
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A  Plant  Ailment. 

Among  the  most  valuable  fodder  crops  may  be  counted  that 
of  red  clover  (Trifolium  pratense),  and  it  is  a  native  of  Great 
Britain.  In  consequence  of  its  value,  every  fai-mer  would  fain 
grow  as  much  of  this  plant  annually  as  possible,  but  it  has  a 
nasty  trick  of  disappointing  the  growers.  It  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  do  well  on  the  same  land  if  planted  oftener  than  once 
in  four  years  ;  indeed,  on  some  soils,  even  with  that  space  of 
time  intervening,  the  fi'esh  crop  is  an  absolute  failure.  This 
tendency  of  red  clover  to  fail  is  no  new  thing :  it  has  been 
observed  for  upwards  of  100  years,  and  it  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  botanists  and  scientists  for  quite  that  length  of 
time.  If  a  remedy  could  be  found  it  would  be  the  means  of 
putting  annually  vast  sums  of  money  into  the  farmers’  depleted 
pockets,  and  tlirough  them  the  money  would  percolate  to  the 
advantage  of  the  community  at  large.  So  far,  no  one  seems  to 
have  hit  on  any  cure ;  indeed,  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  disease 
has  been  fairly  diagnosed,  but  we  think  this  being  the  ca.se  we 
are  on  the  high  road  to  a  cure ;  at  least  there  is  more  chance 
for  the  doctors. 

A  well-known  writer  declares  he  is  only  able  to  get  a  full 
plant  of  red  clover  every  eight  years,  and  he  also  observes  that 
in  fields  of  his  own  which  have  not  seen  clover  for  thirteen  or 
twenty  years,  when  the  crop  was  planted  it  was  more  or  less  of 
a  failure.  The  question  has  been  mooted,  and  has  the  support 
of  practical  men,  that  in  taking  so  many  corn  crops  as  we  do, 
we  exhaust  the  land  of  that  particular  form  of  nourishment  that 
the  clover  needs ;  and  also  that  the  constant  sowing  of  vetches 
(tares)  and  beans  will  injure  the  chances  of  the  future  clover. 
Beans  are  very  little  grown  now.  As  one  farmer  says,  we  may 
safely  leave  our  bean  supply  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians ;  but 
vetches  are  greatly  on  the  increase,  they  make  such  capital 
“  keep,”  nutritious,  and  luscious  when  other  crops  are  scarce. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  failure  of  clover  can  be  remedied 
by  a  good  dressing  of  lime,  and  also  we  have  been  told  that 
tile  average  farmer  failed  on  his  part  to  supply  this  lime  or 
other  equivalent  (N.B. — The  farmer  is  always  in  the  wrong). 

All  of  us  have  heard  of  the  great  experimental  works  that 
were  conducted  for  many  a  lorn?  year  at  Rotham,sted,  under 
the  auspices  of  those  pioneers  of  agricultural  chemistry,  Lawes 
and  Gilbert.  AVell,  these  men  were  acquainted  with  clover 
sickne.ss,  and  as  far  back  as  1849  began  a  series  of  experiments 
to  try  and  fathom  the  reason  for,  and  the  cur.e  of,  this  com¬ 
plaint.  They  tried  continuous  sowings  with  and  without 
manures  (be  sure  that  with  them  the  applied  manures  were  just 
what  the  plant  appeared  to  need).  In  1849,  the  crops  were  very 
heavy.  In  1852  fair  crops,  and  then  up  to  1871  no  full  crop  has 
been  grown  at  all,  nor  even  a  plant  that  would  stand  the  usual 
time  in  the  ground.  The  plant  died  off  in  winter  and  early 
spring. 

Not  to  be  beaten,  another  experiment  was  made  of  con¬ 
tinuous  clover  gi'owing  in  a  portion  of  the  kitchen  garden  at 
Bothamsted,  and  in  this  case  it  vas  twenty-two  years  before 
signs  of  failure  occurred;  exactly  the  same  signs  as  tho.se  found 
on  the  field  growths.  AVe  here  quote  from  memoranda  of  the 
Rothamsted  experiments  in  respect  to  clover  growing : — 

“The  general  result  of  the  experiments  on  ordinary  arable 
land  in  the  field  has  been,  that  neither  organic  matter  rich  in 
carbon,  as  well  as  other  constituents,  nor  ammonium  salts,  nor 
nitrate  of  soda,  nor  mineral  constituents,  nor  a  complex  mixture 
applied  as  manure  availed  to  restore  the  clover-yielding  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  land  ;  though  where  some  of  those  were  ai^plied  in 
large  quantity,  and  at  considerable  depths,  the  result  was 
better  than  when  they  were  only  used  in  moderate  quantities, 
and  applied  only  on  the  surface. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  soil  in  the  garden, 
which  at  the  commencement  contained  in  its  upper  layers  about 
four  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  the  arable  land,  and  would 
doubtless  be  correspondingly  rich  in  othei'  constituents,  has  sup¬ 
plied  the  conditions  under  which  clover  can  be  grown  year  after 
year  on  the  same  land  for  many  years  in  succession. 

“  The  re.sults  obtained  on  the  soil  in  the  garden  seem  to  show 
that  what  is  called  ‘  clover  sickness,’  cannot  be  due  to  tlie 
injurious  influence  of  excreted  matters  upon  the  immediately 
succeeding  crop.  That  clover  frequently  fails  coincidently  with 
■injury  from  parasitic  plants  or  insects  cannot  be  disputed,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  injury  should  be  reckoned  as 
the  cau.se  or  merely  concomitant  and  an  aggravation  of  the 
failing  conditions. 

“  The  results  of  the  experiments  seem,  thei’efore,  to  exclude 


the  supposition  that  the  primary  cau.se  of  failure  is  eicher 
destruction  by  parasitic  plants  or  insects,  injury  from  excreted 
matter,  or  the  shad^e  of  the  corn  crop,  and  to  indicate  that  it 
must  be  looked  for  in  exhaustion  of  some  kind  within  the  range 
of  the  roots.” 

This  disease  of  clover  begins  on  the  leaves  and  stem,  and 
never  in  the  root.  Early  in  the  winter  a  stricken  plant  will 
become  discoloured  and  covered  with  blackish  spots  first  on  the 
leaves,  but  speedily  on  the  .stems.  This  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
spawn.  Presently  there  are  further  developments  in  the  stem 
and  crown  of  the  root,  and  the  plant  speedily  succumbs.  The 
hardened  spawn  or  mycelium  (sclerotia)  are  to  be  found  in  the 
soil,  round  or  oblong,  sometimes  as  big  as  a  pea.  These  will 
remain  dormant  in  the  soil  for  a  lengthened  period,  just  waiting 
for  the  next  crop  that  will  give  them  harbourage  and  support. 

The  late  Sir  Henry  Gilbert  found  in  the  garden  plot  (lOsq 
yards)  after  the  failure  of  the  clover  crop  in  1898,  6oz  of 
sclerotia,  or  1811b  to  an  acre!  No  wonder  the  infection  abides! 
Lucerne,  trefoil,  and  in  a  measure  white  clover,  are  liable  to 
attacks  of  the  particular  fungus  sclerotinia  ;  but  so  far  we  have 
not  heard  of  tares  falling  victims,  for  they  certainly  are 
leguminous  plants. 

The  fungus  of  the  Potato  top  with  which  we  are  mo.stly 
acquainted,  yields  entirely,  or  is  greatly  retarded,  by  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
dre.ssing  that  leaves  the  Potato  top  uninjured  woidd  suit  the 
more  delicate  texture  of  the  clover  leaf.  AVe  have  very  little 
doubt  that  in  process  of  time  a  mixture  will  be  compounded 
which,  if  applied  in  the  earliest  .stage  of  the  disease,  will  check 
the  ravages,  and  that  by  a  vigorous  stimulant  in  the  form  of 
some  combination  of  manure,  the  plant  will  be  able  to  triumph 
over  the  enemy. 

Is  there  not  also  here  scope  for  seed  raisers  ?  AVe  hear  of 
new  varieties  of  wheat  and  other  grain ;  Potatoes,  turnips,  and 
mangolds,  have  been  improved  and  strengthened  almost  beyond 
conception,  and  the  number  is  always  increasing.  Surely  there 
are  districts  and  countries  where  red  clover  is  found  clear  of 
disease.  AA'e  have  said  again  and  again  how  much  wiser  it  is  to 
grow  the  strong  and  healthy,  than  to  be  continually  doctoring 
the  weak.  If  Gilbert  and  Lawes  could  not  find  or  devi.se 
remedial  manures  it  seems  hopeless  to  expect  it  of  the  ordinary 
farmer.  Either  he  must  he  content  to  give  his  land  the  neces¬ 
sary  rest,  or  grow  from  stronger,  healthier  seeds,  or  find  out 
or  accept  some  other  forage  plant  equally  valuable  as  red  clover. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  latent  conservatism  in  the  farming 
mind,  and  we  do  not  take  easily  to  new  ideas  until  we  are  fairly 
forced  into  them  by  circumstances. 

In  the  case  of  Potatoes  we  have  been  forced  into  the  adoption 
of  new  varieties,  simply  because  vdiat  were  popular  ten  or  twelve 
or  even  three  or  four  years  ago  are  found  to  be  quite  worn  out 
and  useless,  yet  we  do  not  give  up  Potato  culture,  but  avail 
ounselves  or  the  new  varieties  placed  on  the  market.  There  is 
a  feeling  abroad  that  English  clover  seed  is  the  best,  that  the 
foreign  seeds — Lowland  Dutch,  Normandy,  Chili,  &c.,  may  be 
good,  but  that  owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  cleaning  in  parcels 
of  these  we  are  liable  to  get  noxious  weeds  which  we  can  well 
dispense  with. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

AVe  have  had  a  week  of  very  strong  drying  winds,  whicli  have 
had  great  effect  on  the  land.  On  light  and  medium  soils  it  has 
been  entirely  favourable,  but  on  strong  the  drying  process  has, 
been  too  rapid,  and,  in  spite  of  the  constant  u.se  of  the  roll  a 
good  seedbed  has  not  been  obtained  as  yet.  A  farmer  of  strong 
land  tells  us  that  he  has  abandoned  any  further  drilling  until 
rain  conies.  AA"e  must  congratulate  ourselves  that  on  our  more 
easily  worked  land  we  have  been  able  to  sow  satisfactorily. 

A  friend  who  farms  a  quantity  of  low-lying  black  .soil  is  only 
just  commencing  to  sow,  as,  until  drier  weather  set  in,  there  was 
little  likelihood  of  getting  a  seedbed.  Now  the  water  is  all 
gone  he  is  hard  at  work,  with  good  results.  The  work  we  were 
most  anxious  about,  viz.,  preparation  for  mangolds,  has  per¬ 
force  been  left  over,  for  we  dare  not  drag  and  harrow  for  fear 
of  losing  too  much  surface  moisture.  AVe  have  therefore  left 
that  breadth  of  land  alone,  and  have  put  all  our  forces  into  the 
swede  and  turnip  fields. 

In  these  we  are  not  afraid  of  losing  moisture  for  the  present, 
so  the  spring  cultivators,  followed  by  harrows,  rollers,  and 
harrows  again,  have  given  the  greater  part  of  our  fallows  a 
grand  I'aking  over,  and  we  have  what  is  left  of  the  annua] 
supply  of  twitch  in  condition  for  burning.  AA^e  know  that  twitch 
burning  is  said  to  be  poor  economy,  but  it  costs  much  less  tlian 
carting  off,  and  artificial  substitutes  are  not  dear.  AVe  think 
that  the  small  bits  of  which  the  inesent  crop  chiefly  consists 
are  much  safer  w  hen  burnt,  and  we  shall  burn,  this  time  at  any 
rate. 

If  the  labour  can  be  afforded,  manure  wdiich  has  been  carted 
into  hill  should  be  turned  over  to  prevent  overheating.  Manure 
in  the  yards,  too,  if  it  is  required  for  this  year’s  root  crop,  should 
be  turned  over  where  it  is.  It  wdll  then  be  found  in  good  order 
for  distribution  wdien  the  time  for  that  work  arrives. 
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PERGOLAS. 

Pamphlet,  which  is  just  publishert,  and  contains  views 
of  above,  Hints  on  Construction,  Descriptive  and  Illus- 
Ira'.ed  Price  List  of  the  most  suitable  plants  for  same, 
Ac.  will  be  sent  Post  Free  to  applicants  Interested  in  this 
cliarm  ng  and  fashionable  style  of  garden  adornment. 

'l  lie  I'lants  being  in  pots  can  be  removed  at  any 
time,  .and  they  are  also  adapted  for 

VERANDAHS,  TRELLISES,  WAILS,  SCREENS,  &c., 

nd  by  their  use  an  ugly  object  may  easily  be  made  beautiful. 


HOLLIES. 

The  present  is  a  capital  time  to  plant.  Our  stock  is  one 
of  the  largest,  if  not  the  most  extensive,  in  the  world, 
and  it  embraces  magnificent  specimens  of  the  best  varieties 
as  standards,  pyrami  !s,  &c.,  worth  many  guineas  each; 
•  i.lso  healthy  young  trees  at  very  low  pri  es.  Ail  have  been 
1  requently  transplanted  and  are  in  splendid  condition  for 
removal. 


Evergreens  and  Conifers 

of  certain  sorts  can  al-o  be  moved  at  the  present  time,  as 
well  as  a  vast  number  of  beautiful 

3HliUB3  ^c,  IN  POTS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  many  kinds  of 

Herbaceous  k  Alpine 
Plants  I  Aquatics, 

our  collection  of  which  is  unexcelled  in  all  the  leading, 
scarce,  interesting,  and  beautiful  sorts. 

Particulars  and  advice  respecting  above  FREE,  or  a 
visit  of  inspection  solicited. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co. 

NLRSERY.MEN  AND  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER. 


teORLO-WlDE  KEROWN-  STFllKlNG  flOVELTIES 
CATALOGUE  POST  FREEifi? 


VERY  SUPERIOR 

Dwai*f  Evergreen 


Pop  Lawns,  Croquet,  and  Tennis  Grounds 
Cricket  Grounds,  Bowling  Greens,  &c. 

ALSO  MOST 

Reliable  Lawn  Manures 

Priced  Circulars  Post  Free  on  Application. 

DICKSONS  — ^u^sTs,  CHESTER 

No.  lH4.~VoL.  Xhvni..  Third  Sekik.«. 


MEW  ISSUE 


CLIBRANS 

PLANT  LIST 1904 

]jTVEEY  lover  of  plant.?  or  flowers  should 
Id  possess  a  copy.  It  contains  a  complete, 
detailed,  and  descriptive  List  of  all 

THE  CHOICEST,  NEWEST,  AND  BEST 

*  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
f  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants  | 
^  Aquatic,  Bog,  and  Marsh  Plants 
^  Dahlias  and  Bedding  Plants 
^  Roses,  Ferns,  Climbers,  &c., 

TOGETHER  WITH 

FULL  CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS. 

The  whole  extending  to  144  pages,  with  a 
full  Index. 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 

ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER. 


DOBBIE’S  PALSIES. 

Dobbie  still  leads  the  way  in  Pansies. 

Very  fine  Fancy  Varieties,  12  ior3'«,  25  forfi/rf,  50  in  25 
vanelies  for  12/o  ;  loO  in  25  varietie.s  for  2J/-,  correctly 
named.  Bedding  Fancy  Varieties,  12  for  2/o,  ;  5  for  4/0, 
5  I  lor  8/-,  lu  I  for  15/-,  n  .med  varieties  in  mixture.  Very 
fine  Show  Pansies,  the  beautiiul  old  Eiigl  sh  f.aced  Pan-y, 
neaily  extinct,  12  for  3/6,  2  >  for  6/-,  50  for  11/-,  HO  for  20/-, 
correctly  named.  All  our  selecti  n.  Carri.Tge  paid. 
DOBBIE  &  CO.,  ROTHESAY,  SCOTLAND. 


A 

SPECIALITY 

We  have  an  unrivalled  Collection  of  Stove,  Greenhouse, 
Filmy,  Hardy  Exotic,  and  British  Ferns. 

Catalogue  of  about  l,l/)0  kinds  free  on  application. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  containing  170  illustrations  2/-. 

J.  &  W.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Nurseries,  SALE,  near  Manchester. 


ORCH  IDS. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES 


Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection. 

Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 


JAMES  CYPHER  &  SONS, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


Begonias  a  SPECIALITA'.— Large,  erect- 

flowcring  Singles,  12  for  2/3  ;  100, 12/-.  Doubles  same 
price  for  cash.  List  free. — J.  WELLS,  Begonia  Nursery, 
Ryarsh,  Mailing,  Kent. 

The  garden  manual  ;  for  tlie  Cultivation 

and  Operations  required  for  the  Kitchen  Garden, 
Fruit  Garden,  Flower  Garden,  and  Florists’  Flowers. 
Illustrated  with  Engravings  and  Plans.  By  the  Editors 
and  Contributors  of  the  Journal  of  HirticvUitre.  Revised 
Edition  now  ready.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  1/6 ;  post 
free,  1/9.  •**  44,000  of  previous  editions  already  sold.— 

Journal  of  Horticulture  Office,  12,  Mitre  Court 
Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  _ 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture;  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  I)y 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.’’ 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST.  Ltd.,  I.eeds. 
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The  Season’  of  Blossom. 


rams 


ACCORDING  to  a  time-honoured 
theory,  a  fine  autumn  ivitli  plenty 
of  sunshine  to  ripen  up  fruit 
5vood  is  essential  in  order  to 
secure  a  crop  the  following 
season.  If  this  be  a  rule  without 
exceptions,  then  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  much  fruit  in  the  coming  summer, 
for,  as  everyone  knows,  last  autumn  was 
a  time  of  gloomy  skies  and  continued 
but  Nature  is  not  governed  by  tlieories, 
and  lias  a  peculiar  method  of  her  owm  of  up¬ 
setting  tliem,  so  that  there  is  no  need  to  dwell 
too  much  on  the  past  when  considering  tlie  pro¬ 
mise  of  the  future. 

5Yhy  should  we  not  have  good  fruit  crops  tlias 
year?  Setting  aside  the  ripened  wood  theory, 
there  is  at  the  moment  of  writing  no  apparei.r 
reason  whatever,  for  all  through  the  past  dismal 
winter  the  wood  has  carried  a  firm  and  healthy 
look,  and  mid- April  finds  some  trees  covered  with 
blossom  whilst  others  will  be  similarly  clothed 
ere  long,  judging  from  the  swelling  state  of  the 
buds.  Above  everything  else  a  good  fruit  year 
is  ivanted,  for  while  commercial  growers  naturally 
wish  to  recoup  themselves  after  the  disaster  of 
last  year’s  famine,  the  shelves  in  the  fruit-rooms 
in  private  establishments  have  been  employed  for 
the  5v  inter  storage  of  Potatoes  and  Onions  instead 
of  Apples  and  Pears,  and  the  jam-pots  in  the 
domestic  cupboard  are  lamentably  empty  of 
liome-made  preserves,  than  w'hich  there  is  none 
so  good. 

We  have  fallen  into  the  way  of  lamenting  the 
fact  that  the  foreigner  is  a  strong  competitdr  with 
the  British  groiver  of  fruit,  and  it  is  urged  iu 
some  quarters  that  the  latter  suffers  in  conse¬ 
quence.  Quite  so,  but  wdiere  should  we  have 
been  during  the  past  winter  and  up  to  now  with¬ 
out  foreign  supplies?  Practically  fruiiK'-s,  and, 
curiously  enough,  not  a  word  is  said  ahout  the 
foreign  productions  when  the  home  giuwer  has 
nothing  to  sell.  Bless  me!  even  the  tlrongest 
supporters  of  home  industries  have  been  tempted 
to  indulge  in  a  feiv  foreign  Apples  and  Pears, 
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with  the  reasonable  excuse  tliat  they  must  have  them  or  go 
without.  AVhat  is  one  man’s  ill  luck  is  another  man’s  good 
fortune,  and  I  guess  there  are  many  men  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  who  are  all  the  richer  on  account  of  the  disastrous 
frost  of  last  April,  which  so  utterly  dashed  the  hopes  of  British 
growers. 

"Will  this  year’s  blossom  be  fertile?  moans  the  ijessimist  who 
clings  tenaciously  to  the  ripened  wood  theory.  I  have  examisied 
some  early  blossoms,  which  seem  all  right,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  bloom  yet  to  come  will  be  unable  to 
perform  its  proper  functions. 

Through  the  windows  we  look  out  on  an  orchard  containing 
a  variety  of  fruit.s,  including  Apples^  Pears,  Plums,  and  Dam¬ 
sons.  Looking  out  on  this  orchard  almost  every  day  for  months, 
we  have  watched  the  gradual  change  that  has  taken  and  is  still 
taking  place,  and  hailed  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  the  bitter 
east  wind  of  iNfarch,  which  whi.stled  through  the  branches  and 
hurled  powdery  snowflakes  here  and  there,  for  the  cold  was 
keeping  the  buds  in  their  places ;  but  v  ith  the  warmer  weather 
experienced  since  April  came  in  a  change  has  come  about. 
Some  of  the  earliest  Plums  are  already  in  bloom,  the  Pears 
will  be  sheets  of  whiteness  in  a  few  days,  and-an  examination  of 
the  swelling  Apple  buds  reveals  the  fact  that,  whatever  the  crop 
is,  there  will  be  no  shortage  of  blossom.  By  the  time  these  lines 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  the  orchard,  along  with  hundreds 
of  others,  will  be  all  a-blooming,  and  in  the  hearts  of  growers 
of  every  description  there  will  be  a  deep-felt  anxiety  for 
favourable  climatic  conditions  till  after  the  flowers  are  set. 

Is  there  any  season  of  the  year  more  delightful  than  when 
fruit  trees  in  gardens  and  orchards  on  every  side  are  gay  with 
blossom  ?  Surely  not  ;  and  the  country  is  a  place  worth  living 
in  at  this  time.  X'nfortunately  for  the  perfect  enjoyment  of 
the  floral  picture,  there  is  always  the  harrowing  fear  that  a 
frost  may  come  any  night  and  ruin  the  whole  prospect,  as  it 
did  last  year  ;  and  therefore,  though  one  would  gladly  see  the 
time  of  blossom  last  longer,  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  relief 
when  the  pink  and  white  petals  flicker  to  the  ground,  and  the 
crop  has  passed  safely  through  its  first  and  most  trying  ordeal. 
To  us,  no  floral  picture  is  more  beautiful  than  that  presented 
by  a  Cheiry  orchard  when  in  full  bloom.  It  is  not  everyone  who 
has  the  privilege  of  this  feast,  for  the  monopoly  of  Cherry 
culture  in  Britain  is  practically  held  by  the  County  of  Kent, 
where  the  fruit  grows  to  perfection. 

Take  at  random  the  stretch  of  country  from  Faversham, 
through  Sittingbouine,  and  on  nearly  up  to  Chatham;  it  is  a 
country  of  Cherry  orchards,  and  the  eye  of  the  traveller  rests, 
mile  after  mile,  on  a  sea  of  pink  and  v  bite  blossoms,  with  the 
delicate  tint  of  the  bursting  foliage  interspersing  the  flowers. 
Those  pearly  blossoms  represent  thousands  of  pounds  if  all  goes 
well,  but  an  adverse  pinch  of  weather  is  enough  to  write  ruin  on 
that  fair  scene,  jirst  as  the  word  was  written  with  telling  effect 
only  last  season. 

Deprive  the  fruit-grower  of  hope,  and  his  life  would  hardly 
be  worth  living ;  and  because  Cherries  failed  last  year,  that  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  do  so  again  this ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  whatever  happens  later,  there  can  be  no  possible 
chance  of  fruit  without  flowers.  Neither  are  fruit  growers 
readily  daunted,  for  in  Kent,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  experience  of 
last  year,  a  good  deal  of  iflanting  has  been  done,  and  year 
after  year  fruit  culture  becomes  a  more  important  industry  in 
the  southern  county. 

There  can  be  no  single  householder  in  the  country  to  whom 
the  season  of  fruit  blossom  has  not  a  special  interest,  and  even 
“the  man  in  the  street,”  who  scarcely  knows  one  fruit  tree 
from  another,  is  glad  to  hear  when  prospects  are  good,  as  he 
lias  reason  to  be,  for  it  makes  mucb  difference  to  him.  After 
all,  the  home  grower  is  the  strongest  power  in  the  supply  of  the 
iresh  fruit  commodity,  for  though  the  foreigner  does  much  he 
cannot  do  everything,  and  when  the  crops  of  cjuickly  perishable 
fruit  fail,  or  partly  so,  the  individual  consumer  feels  he  has  not 
been  aide  to  get  a  sufficiency  of  this  wholesome  food,  or  perhaps 
none  at  all.  It  is  said  that  Britons  do  not  eat  enough  fruit. 
Perhaps  not ;  hut  still,  they  consume  a  good  deal,  and  they  miss 
it  when  it  is  not  forthcoming.  And  here  one  may  say  that  they 
would  probably  dispose  of  more  in  seasons  of  plenty  if  some 
bettei'  means  could  be  devised  of  conveying  it  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer,  at  prices  that  would  pay  the  former,  and  yet 
not  be  above  the  pockets  of  the  working  millions  of  the  latter. 

Perhaps  things  will  woik  themselves  right  in  this  respect 
if  given  tiine,  and  foi'  the  moment  our  concern  is  blossom.  Now 
we  are  enjoying  the  fulness  of  its  beauty  :  a  few  months  hence 
we  shall  be  enjoying  the  luscious  fruits.  AVe  may  well  contend 
that  the  season  of  blossom  is  one  of  momentous  interest  and 
concern  to  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  the  richest  and  the 
poorest. -^G.  H.  H. 


Cattleya  Schpodenae. 

The  variety  of  this  handsome  Cattleya,  that  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  on  April  19,  and  named  “Fowler’s  variety,” 
served  to  draw  attention  to  the  species  and  the  forms  from  it. 
Mr.  Fowler’s  novelty  is  the  best  to  date  in  point  of  size,  and 
probably  also  in  the  beauty  of  its  colouring;  but  C.  Shroderm 
(thought  by  some  to  be  only  a  variety  of  C.  Triana*),  is  an 
admirable  plant  for  any  collection.  The  typical  flowers  arc 
usually  wholly  rosy-lilac,  excepting  the  orange-yellow  through 
the  centre  of  the  lip,  and  it  is  pleasantly  Hawthorn-scented. 
Pure  white  varieties  sometimes  occur,  but  the  species  seems  to 
vary  a  good  deal,  and  various  shades  of  colour  may  l>e  fmind. 
The  plant  is  of  good  constitution,  and  does  well  with  the  usual 
Cattleya-house  treatment. 

Cultupal  Notes:  Dendrofaiums,  Diacpium  taicornutum, 

Dendrobiums  are  rapidly  becoming  more  plentiful  in  flower, 
the  earliest  sorts,  such  as  D.  nobile,  D.  AVardianum,  and  otheis 
being  in  full  beauty.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  increase  the  root 
moisture  much,  but  rather  more  in  the  atmosphere  will  be  an 
advantage  until  the  flowers  show  colour,  when  less  will,  of 
course,  be  needed  to  conserve  the  latter.  The  same  holcls  good 
with  the  later  flowering  evergreen  species,  as  D.  densiflorum 
and  its  allies,  I),  chrysotoxum  and  D.  Farmeri.  Shrivelling 
must  be  carefully  avoided  with  new  growths,  but  if  sufficient 
moisture  is  pre.sent  to  prevent  this  all  will  be  well. 

D.  chrysanthum  and  1).  calceolare  are  growing  freely,  and 
new  roots  are  forming  ;  this  necessitates  a  high  temperature, 
with  abundant  moisture  in  the  air  to  prevent  insects  getting  a 
footing  upon  the  tender  foliage.  The  value  of  tepid  soft  water 
as  an  insecticide  for  such  plants  as  grow  rapidly  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  known.  It  is,  of  cours-e,  perfectly  safe  to  use  daily  or 
twice  daily  in  hot  weather,  and  no  insect  can  live  where  it  is 
used.  In  addition,  it  is  an  excellent  growth  stimulant.  A 
thorough  washing  from  the  syringe  does  more  to  recuperate  the 
plants  after  a  hot  drying  day  in  spring  than  any  other  method 
that  can  be  practised.  . 

A  beautiful  plant  now  in  flower,  that  delights. in  this  hot, 
moist  atmosphere,  is  Epidendrum  (Diacrium)  bicornutum. 
Found  growing  naturally  on  exposed,  wave-washed  rocks  in 
Trinidad,  no  amount  of'  sun  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture 
seems  too  much  tor  it,  provided  the  roots  are  vigorous.  It  has 
never  been  a  full  success  under  cultivation,  but  much  of  the 
injury  is,  I  am  convinced,  caused  by  the  frequent  pulling  about 
at  the  roots  some  cultivators  appear  to  think  neces.sary.  I  have 
had  it  for  .seven  or  eight  years  running  in  the  same  pots,  with 
only  a  little  sphagnum  moss  and  crocks  for  the  roots  to  run 
in,  and  each  season  its  large,  hollow,  horn-like  pseudo-bulbs 
increased  in  size ;  but  dii’ectly  they  were  disturhed  at  the  roots 
a  backset  occurred  very  difficult  to  arrest. 

I  strongly  advise  anyone  who  is  starting  its  culture— it  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  Epidendriims — to  do  so  with  newly-imported 
plants,  to  pot  them  as  soon  as  received  in  fairly  large  recep¬ 
tacles,  and  to  use  very  little,  if  any,  peat  in  the  compost.  The 
sun  may  .shine  fully  upon  them,  provided  the  atmosphere  is 
always  moist,  and  as  much  air  as  possible,  consistent  with  a  very 
high  temperature,  should  be  allowed  during  its  sea.son  of 
growth.  —  H.  R.  R. 


Floral  Decorations, 

Tasteful  floral  designs  are  frequently  to  be  .seen  in  florists’ 
shops  of  the  AAest  End,  Ijondon.  Double  white  Stocks  are  the 
only  utilisable  flowers  at  the  moment  for  “  lining  ”  the  frame¬ 
work  of  wreaths  and  cros.ses.  By  lining,  we  mean  the  formation 
of  an  even,  level  surface  composed  of  flowers  close  set.  A  large 
wreath  lately  seen  A^  as  furnished  with  double  aa  bite  Stocks,  AA'ith 
a  bouquet  of  A’^alley  Lilies,  Lilium  Harrisi,  and  Avhite  Caladium 
leaves — C.  candidum.  A  cross  (the  cross  piece  set  diagonally) 
Avas  also  covered  closely  Avith  Avhite  Stocks,  and  here  and  there 
bunches  of  A'alley  Inlies,  Avith  blooms  of  Dendrohium  AA^ardi- 
anum.  A  large  bunch  of  Lilies  occupied  a  position  near  the 
base  of  the  upright. 

A  square  basket  filled  Avith  Chorizema,  Anthuriums  with 
crimson  spathes,  and  Asparagus  flexuosus,  Avas  pretty  and  effec- 
tir'e.  A  basket  containing  crimson  Ericas  and  the  richest 
crimson  decoratiAm  Pelargoniums  avc  have  hitherto  seen,  was 
worthy  of  note.  Ribbon  to  match  Avas  looped  and  “bowed” 
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round  tlie  basket.  Yet  another  basket  was  done  all  in  pink  ; 
with  Roses,  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  Primus,  Almond,  Arc.  A  few 
Lilies  gave  greater  liglitne.ss.  A  wreath  done  in  deep  blue 
I  orget-me-nots,  with  a  spray  bouquet  of  Valley  Lilies,  was  fair. 
A  fan  made  of  white  Stocks  fringed  with  Gypsophila,  and  having 
dark  green  “  baby-ribbon  ”  (|in  breadth)  radiating  evenly  out¬ 
ward  all  over  fi’om  the  centre,  was  very  fine.  Placed  gracefully 
acro.ss  the  middle  of  the  fan  ivas  a  tiny  selected  spray  of  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler  Rose,  all  so  artfully  disposed  that  no  critic  could 
find  fault  with  the  execution.  A  basket  filled  with  mixed  vellow 
and  criimson  Primroses  in  pots  had  a  poor  effect.  Had  the 
basket  Ireen  entirely  occupied  with  rich  yellow  and  primrose 
varieties,  with  richer  coloured  ribbon  around  it,  a  grand  effect 
would  have  resulted.  A  cro.ss,  with  purplish-mauve  Pelar¬ 
goniums  and  Cattleyas,  was  exceedingly  beautiful. 


Gadding  and  Gathering, 

A  Sai’pacenia  Specialist. 

A  specialist  in  Sarracenias  Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Rruce,  The  Xuiseries, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  certainly  is,  but  he  has  other  interests  to 
look  to,  in  his  thriving  business  near  Manche.ster.  New  varietie.s 
of  plants  that  possess  a  market  value  have  comstantly  to  be 
tried,  and  old  things  possibly  improved  on.  Mr.  Bruce  makes  a 
yearly  visit  to  the  Temple  Show  ,  and  his  usual  place  will  again 
he  occupied  in  due  course  with  the  beautiful  and  curious  plants 
he  so  well  cultivates.  The  Sarracenias  have  been  flowering 
freely  at  Chorlton  this  year,  but  that  has  in  no  way  lessened 
the  amount  of  leaf  or  pitcher  giowtli.  As  a  hybridist,  Mr. 


Cattleya  Schrdderai. 


Spanish  Irises,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Gypsophila  are  among  the 
flowers  now  on  tlie  market. 

An  illustration  in  the  “  Florist’s  Exchange  ”  represents  a 
floral  hor.se.shoe,  made  by  the  Art  Floral  Company,  Inc.,  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  presented  by  the  Rounders’  Club  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  appearance  at  the  Fischer 
Theatre  of  that  city.  The  design  stood  about  seven  feet  high, 
and  was  entirely  composed  of  Bridesmaid  and  Meteor  Roses. 

At  a  dinner  given  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  recently  by  George 
H.  iMunroe,  repre.senting  the  Alarconi  wirele.ss  telegraph 
system,  to  the  New  York  Press,  the  floral  decorations  by 
J.  H.  Small  and  Sons  were  unique.  The  scheme  represented 
an  extensive  country  scene,  mountains,  glens,  lakes,  rivers, 
houses,  barns,  wdndmills,  all  reproduced  in  exactness  by  the 
clever  skill  of  the  florist.  Through  this  elaborate  landscape  was 
represented  the  old-fashioned  telegraph  poles,  wires  tangled, 
cut,  and  running  in  every  direction,  illustrating  in  miniature 
their  uselessness  when  compared  with  the  Marconi  wireless 
system. 


Bruce  has  made  succe.ssful  attempts  with  these  plants,  and  he 
has  set  his  mind  upon  transmitting  some  of  the  coloured  net- 
veining  into  the  green  and  yellow-pitchered  varieties.  In  rll 
he  grows  26  varieties  ;  Droseras  and  Dionsca  muscipula,  together 
with  Cephalotus  follicularis  and  the  monotypic  Darlingtonia 
californica  (imported  plants)  are  among.st  others  of  these 
insectivorous  subjects,  which  one  finds  more  largely  here  than 
almost  anywhere  else. 

The  Fairy  Orange  Moss  (Nertera  depressa),  which  usually 
flow'ers  and  berries  so  profusely  at  Chorlton,  is  shy  this  season, 
though  the  plants  are  in  first-rate  condition.  Plumbago  rosea 
is  never  out  of  flower,  and  adds  considerably  to  the  brightness  cf 
the  houses.  Ferns  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  market 
plants  occupy  many  of  the  hoirses,  and  decorative  “  Geraniums  ” 
are  grown  in  considerable  numbers,  as  well  as  bedding  plants. 
Marguerite  Golden  Sun,  though  not  seen  in  flower,  was  here  ; 
and  the  highly  meritorious  “  Geranium  ”  named  Beauty,  with 
rosy  scarlet  flowers  and  fine  bushy  habit,  make  two  very  choice 
and  beautiful  plants  for  greenhouse  or  for  the  decoration  of 
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the  home.  Fuclisia  Countess  of  Aberdeen  is  liberally  Lnomi 
and  Pteris  Alexandi'a  furnishes  a  good  fein,  either  for  cutti  ig 
Irom  or  for  other  purposes. 

The  Greenhouse,  Kew. 

The  greenhouse  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  ))eing  a  model 
in  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  collection  of  plants,  can  furnish 
an  interesting  and  useful  paragrapli  at  all  seasons.  The  sub- 
jt'Cts  now  abloom  comprise  all  that  are  commonly  to  be  found 
in  average  greenhouses  and  conservatories  of  private  gardens, 
together  with  some  that  are  not.  It  is  the  rule  at  Kew  to  try 
new  plants,  that  is,  plants  which  have  for  a  time  been  over¬ 
looked  and  neglected,  and,  having  agreed  upon  .something  a 
little  out  of  the  common  line  ;  and  to  cultivate  a  sufficiently 
numerous  batch  to  make  a  brave  display.  High  culture  is 
aimed  at,  and,  excejit  in  a  few  instances,  I  think  the  men  in 
charge  succeed  exceedingly  well.  The  sy.stem  of  arranging  the 
plants  in  batches  (advocated  sixty  years  ago  liy  Loudon  as  the 
best  and  truest  to  the  laws  that  govern  art  and  beauty),  by 
themselves,  with  perhaps  another  batch,  eitlier  of  taller  or 
dwarfer  plants,  intermixed  for  a  contrast,  is  one  which  affords 
a  practical  le.sson  to  us  all. 

To  the  plants,  then,  and  the  following  might  be  named: — 
Arctotis  aspera,  6ft  high,  with  seven  to  eight  shoots,  ter¬ 
minating  in  clusters  of  the  richest  orange  composite  flowers:  a 
splendid  greenhouse  subject  ;  Scutellaria  mociniana,  with  deep 
scarlet  labiate  flowers;  Tetratheca  pilosa,  with  showers  of 
mauve  flowers,  an  illusti'ation  of  wliich  appeared  in  the  Journal 
for  May  30,  1901. 

Another  mauve-purple  flowered  gem  is  Erica  propendens, 
wliich  has  come  prominently  to  the  front.  Lathyrus  pubescens, 
with  blue  flowers  fi'eely  pi’oduced,  comes  from  Chili,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  an  admirable  climber  for  the  root.  Planted  out  in  a 
border  under  the  stage,  the  plants  have  made  10ft  of  growth. 
Also  on  the  roof  is  Clianthus  Dampieri,  Lonicera  sempervirens 
(Trumpet  Honeysuckle),  and  Fuchsias.  Crowea  angustifolia, 
with  five-pet  ailed,  pink  flowers,  is  repre.sentative  of  an  order  of 
plants  that  furnish  many  liorticultural  favourites,  and  one  of 
the  Myrtaceae  is  seen  in  Darwinia  Hookeriana,  with  reddish- 
ctiestnut  pendant  blossoms.  Azalea  indica  Illuminator  is  a 
single  variety  of  the  highest  excellence,  the  bright  magenta-rose 
of  the  corolla  being  very  beautiful  and  effective.  Polygala 
myrtifolia  grandiflora  is  a  fine  old  subject — at  least,  the  type  is  ; 
and  the  odorous-leaved  Agathosma  rugosa,  with  'dull "  white 
flowers,  is  also  an  ancient  friend.  Regonia  echinosepala  may  be 
compared  to  B.  Haageana  or  B.  incarnata.  It  flourishes  in  the 
cool  greenhouse,  and  makes  a  ma.ssive  resplendent  plant.  A  few 
.sweetly-colon-red  (primrose-yellow)  Auriculas,  named  “  Queen 
Alexandra,”  on  a  corner  of  one  stage,  deserve  notice,  while  the 
lovely  gra.ss  which  has  been  specially  mentioned  in  tliese  pages 
in  a  recent  issue,  and  named  Arrhenatherum  eiianthum,  pre¬ 
sents  an  exquisite  scene  beneath  Dielytra  spectabilis.  Funkia 
ovata  aureo-variegata  as  an  edge-plant  niay  be  noticed,  and 
numerous  displays  of  Spiraeas — \'an  Houttei,  confusa,  japonica 
-are  eunployed.  The  Amaryllis  are  very  fine,  and  fill  one  of 
the  eiuls  Acacia  pulchella  and  A.  armata  are  both  specially 
hne,  aiuf  a  large  Rhododendron,  brought  in  from  the  open, 
almost  fills  a  centre  bed.  The  new  Corydalis  thalictrifolia  as  a 
pot  or  basket  plant  is  uncommonly  successful.— AVandep.ing 
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NOTES 


Lord  Redesdale. 

We  are  informed  by  the  secretary  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  that  Lord  Redesdale  has  been  awarded  the  Victoria 
Medal  of  Honour  in  horticulture.  He  is  the  late.st  recipient 
of  it. 


Narcissi  from  Tilg-ate,  Crawley. 


Owing  to  the  ci’owded  nature  of  the  Drill  Hall  and  pressure 
of  work  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
April  19th,  our  reporter  omitted  to  notice  the  collection  of 
Daffodils  .staged  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Xix  (gardener,  E.  Neal),  from  the 
gardens  at  Tilgate  House,  Crawley,  and  which  received  a  silver 
Flora  medal. 

Re-afToresting  of  the  Black  Country. 


A  large  and  successful  gathering,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
IMidland  Re-afforesting  Association,  was  held  on  Thursday, April 
21,  in  the  Town  Hall,  Wednesbury,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
an  address  from  IMr.  P.  E.  !Martineau,  on  “  The  Re-afforesting 
of  the  Black  Countiy.”  At  the  close  of  the  address  a  committee 
to  assist  the  Midland  Re-affore.station  Association  was  formed. 


The  T-range,  Kew. 

Among  the  interesting  plants  in  flower  here  are  Erica 
coccinea,  Tritonia  speciosa,  Scilla  peruviana,  Brodiaea  .si^eciosa, 
Anoiganthus  breviflorus,  and  Ornithogalum  arabicum.  These 
are  in  the  Cape-house.  In  the  warm  houses  are  Gesnera  car- 
dinalis  (red)  and  G.  regina  (violet-blue).  Physostelma  Wallichi, 
Avith  palest  creamy  flowers  like  those  of  a  Hoya,  is  on  the  roof ; 
while  the  evil-smelling  Dracontium  gigas,  ivith  chocolate-red 
.spathe,  Avas  opening  on  Saturday  last  in  the  Victoria  Regia 
house.  The  bed  for  the  reception  of  the  latter  has  been  built, 
and  the  plant  Avill  shortly  be  planted.  Cochliostema  Jacobian.i  , 
Avith  bnght,  shoAvj',  blue  floAvers,  is  very  rarely  met  Avith  .’a 
cultivation. 

Royal  Hopticultupal  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  floAver  shoAv  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  Avill  be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  3rd,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  We.stminster,  1.5  p.m.  At  three  o’clock  a 
paper  on  ”  Enemies  of  the  Apple  Tree,”  by  Mons.  Chas.  Baltet, 
Avill  be  read.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  April  19th,  51  iieAV  FelloAA's  Avere 
elected,  making  a  total  of  498  elected  since  January  1. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Redesdale  has  been  compelled  to  resign 
his  seat  on  the  council  of  the  society  oAving  to  illness  in  his 
family  nece.ssitating  his  absence  from  England.  The  council 
have  elected  AV.  A.  Bilney,  Esq.,  of  Fir  Grange,  Weybridge,  to 
the  seat  on  the  council  thus  vacated  by  his  lord.ship. 


The  Small  Holdings  Association,  Ltd. 

An  estate  has  been  acquired  knoAvn  as  CudAvorth,  near  th 
pretty  village  of  NeAvdigate,  in  Surrey,  and  about  2i  miles  froi 
HolniAA’ood  Station  (Avhich  is  31  miles  from  London  Bridge  air 
V  ictoria),  6  miles  from  the  market  toAvn  of  Dorking,  8  mile 
market  town  of  Horsham  on  the  mid-Sussex  line  t 
liiighton,  vVorthing,  Bognor,  and  other  important  seasid 
toAvns,  6  miles  from  Horley,  and  8  miles  from  Redhill  on  th 
main  line  from  London  to  Brighton.  It  has  been  acquired  fo 
the  purpose  of  supplying  small  holdings  of  land  to  selectei 
pel  sons  Avho  intend  to  live  upon  and  cultivate  it,  and  areas  o 
from  3  to  2o  acres  in  extent  are  noAv  offered  for  sale.  The  lam 
i^s  chiefly  first-rate  grass  on  a  clay  loam,  and  is  specially  suitabl 
tor  garden  farming,  a  stream  running  right  through  the  pro 
perty.  there  is,  hoAvever,  some  excellent  arable  land  .still  fo 
are  required  to  pay  doAvn  10  per  cent  of  th 
’  1 balance  in  half-yearly  instalments  extendinj 
interest  at  5  per  cent., when  the  pro 
peity  Avill  become  their  ab.soliite  freehold.  Buyers  of  the  large 

wldcb  w  V?  If the  excellent  farm  buildings 

+1  r  iijlotted  to  them  at  a  nominal  annual  rental.  Tin 

Lee  of  thereabouts 

Lee  of  law  charges,  and  on  the  area  purcha.sed  buvers  ar, 

required  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  cultivation  where  the  lam 

and  rMes^  K  "1’  ^^ith  the  tith. 

the  ici^t'^^  v  p  App  ications  .should  be  hiade  t< 

vne  secictaiy,  CudAvorth  Manor,  NeAvdigate.  Siirrev. 


Elementary  School  Gardens  for  Warwickshire. 

A  neAv  departure  on  the  part  of  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  WarAvickshire  County  Council  is  certainly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  School  Management  Sub-committee  states 
in  its  reiiort  that  it  has  sanctioned  elementary  school  gardens 
at  a  number  of  places  in  the  county,  Avith  the  significant  adden¬ 
dum  :  “As  the  Board  of  Education  have  declined  to  express 
an  opinion  Avhether  a  local  education  authority  may  provide 
land  for  school  gardens  for  the  use  of  children  attending  non- 
provided  schools,  Ave  have  required  managers  of  non-provided 
schools  at  Avhich  there  are  no  school  gardens  to  provide  the  land 
at  their  OAvn  co.st.”  The  .scheme  briefly  is  this:  that  each  pupil 
— Avho  must  be  over  13  years  old — shall  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  .study  practical  gardening  out  of  .school  hours.  A  plot  of  land 
Avill  be  allotted  to  him  exclusively,  on  Avhich  methods  of  groAving 
bush  fruits  AAill  be  demonstrated  by  an  efficient  teacher.  The 
classes  Avill  be  held  at  least  tAvice  a  Aveek  during  spring  and 
summer,  and  notebooks  recording  the  various  operations  and 
the  time  and  manner  of  performing  them  Avill  be  kept  by  the 
pupils  themselves,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  local 
insti-uctor.  The  Staff-instructor  of  Horticulture  Avill  attend  to 
inspect  the  ground  at  periodical  intervals,  and  explain  the 
.sy.stem  of  laying  out  and  cropping  the  plots  and  other  matters 
incidental  to  successful  gardening. 
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Potatoes  and  the  Food  Supply. 

Professor  Malden  has  lately  come  forward  to  tell  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Food  Supply  in  Time  of  War  that  the  only  one 
way  to  restore  prosperity  to  agricnltui-e  and  to  check  rural 
depopulation,  as  well  as  enable  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  independent  of  colonial  or  foreign  food  supplies,  is  to 
treble  our  area  under  Potato  crops.  If  we  grew  4,000,000  acres, 
instead  of  little  more  than  1,000,000  acres  of  Potatoes,  “  we 
could  rely  on  6  tons  per  acre,  and  secure  24..000,000,”  which 
“  would  give  half  a  ton  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country.” 

Weather  Notes  from  Hamilton,  N.B. 

The  last  few  da3"S  of  seasonable  weather  have  wondrously 
forwarded  vegetation.  A  cold,  wet,  and  cheerless  sf)ring  has 
terminated  suddenly’  in  a  warm  and  genial  atmosphere,  with  the 
result  that  manj'  trees  are  fast  expanding  their  buds.  In  this 
respect  I  do  not  remember  to  have  before  seen  the  process  of 
transition  so  sharplj-  defined.  Onlj’  a  few  daj’s  ago  buds  v  ere 
vei\v  much  in  their  dormant  condition  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Salix)  ;  but  to-daj'  Planes,  Poplars,  and  Larches  are  all  but 
expanded  into  leaf  form.  Here  is  a  very  good  illustration  of 
the  theoiw  and  practice  of  retarding  plants  for  forcing. — D.  C. 

Cpoydon  Hcpticultupal  Mutual  Imppovement  Society. 

A  brilliant  daj'  of  sunshine  was  most  favoui’able  to  the  spring 
exhibition  of  this  society  on  April  20.  The  exhibition  was  held 
at  the  Art  Galleries,  Croj'don,  and,  indeed,  to  look  from  one 
end  of  the  rooms  to  the  other  was  a  picture  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  visitors  that  Spring  in  all  her  fulne.ss  and  beauty 
had  arrived.  On  closer  examination  of  the  exhibits,  we  found 
thenbulbous  flowers  were  verj"  prominent  in  their  bright  colours, 
and  the  alpines  and  flowering  shrubs  in  their  magnificence, 
together  Avith  the  products  of  the  greenhouses,  contributing 
visit.  When  AAe  think  that  all  this  display-  is  made  for  no 
monetai\y  benefits  whatever,  but  simply  to  encourage  the  love 
of  horticulture,  this  societ.y  is  to  be  congratulated  in  its  unicpie 
of  horticulture,  this  society  is  to  be  congratulated  in  ils  imirp'o 
and  edifjdng  undertaking.  The  exhibits  Avere  more  numerically 
and  of  greater  varied  forms  than  previous  j'ears. 

The  Influence  ol  FloAveps, 

At  a  recent  election  in  Chicago  a  Republican  majority  of 
1,200  in  one  of  the  city  Avards  Avas  tiu’ued  into  a  Democratic 
majority  of  2,293.  The  result,  it  uoav  appears,  Avas  the 
triumiAh  of  msthetics  over  a  gross  materialism.  The  defeated 
candidate  belonged  to  the  old  electoral  school,  and  trusted  to 
beer.  The  successful  one  tried  something  neAV.  He  spent  over 
£1,000  in  floAA'ers.  For  Easter  he  decorated  tAventy-six  churches. 
He  sent  Roses  and  Carnations  to  evei\y  home.  Every  girl  in 
the  Avard  had  a  bunch  of  Violets  and  everj’  man  a  lapel-bloom. 
His  headquarters  AA’ere  a  riot  of  colour,  calculated  to  stare  an 
Italian  sunset  out  of  countenance.  The  platforms  at  his 
meetings  made  a  peacock  look  like  a  dun  penguin,  and  his 
parades  Avere  bridal  processions.  Chicago,  .stung  lyy  Sir  Philip 
Burne-Jones’s  remark,  that  it  Avas  so  uglj"  and  non-aijpreciativo 
of  the  beautiful  that  the  Avonder  Avas  it  continued  to  exist  at 
all,  rallied  to  the  floral  politician  in  a  burst  of  artistic 
patriotism.  Boutonnieres  triumphed,  and  beer  Avas  vanquished. 

A  Handsome  Japanese  Maple. 

A  more  attractive  feature  for  any  laAA  ii  than  a  Avell-developed 
specimen  of  the  cut-leaved  Japanese  blood-leaved  Maple  could 
not  be  secured.  Its  beauty  appeals  to  everyone,  and  its  shapely, 
compact  habit  of  groAvth  adapts  it  for  general  u.se  on  either 
large  or  small  grounds.  Its  style  is  hotli  pretty  and  uncommon, 
the  branches  shoAving  a  tendenc.v  to  gracefullj'  SAveep  toward  the 
ground;  and  the  foliage  making  a  brilliant  display  of  a  bright, 
blood-red  tint,  AA’hich  gradually  shades  out  to  a  green  as  the 
heat  of  summer  groAA’S  more  intense.  The  richness  of  colour 
returns  as  the  cooler  days  of  autumn  approach.  The  leaves  are 
finel.v  cut  and  fern-like  in  aiipearance.  In  form  this  variety  is 
as  broad  as  it  is  tall.  Its  maximum  height  is  from  oft  to  7ft, 
and  Avhen  of  this  size  is  very  old,  and  of  immense  value.  It  is 
hardy  in  many  parts  of  England.  Nursery  groAvn  specimens 
of  this  plant  Avill  give  sure  results.  This  and  other  Japan 
Maples  make  excellent  laAvn  specimens'  as  individuals — Avhen 
their  sIoav  groAvth  and  small  maximum  size  are  great  advan¬ 
tages— or  they  may  be  massed  in  moderately  sized  groups. 


Weather  in  South  Perthshire. 

There  has  been  a  slight  touch  of  frost  on  a  feAV  mornings  of 
the  past  Aveek,  but  on  the  Avhole  seasonable  Aveather  for  both 
farm  and  garden  has  prevailed  during  the  past  fortnight,  sun¬ 
shine  and  shoAA’er  alternating.  The  18th  Avas  a  very  fine  day. 
Since  the  23rd  there  has  been  a  succe.ssion  of  cold  da.vs,  Avith 
Avest  Avind,  and  this  continued  up  to  Monday.  —  B.  D.,  S.  Peith- 
shire. 

Feltham  and  District  Gardeners. 

We  ai’e  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  the  continued  succes.s 
of  this  Avell  deserving  district  horticultural  society.  The  second 
annual  report  has  been  issued,  and  includes  the  names  of  a  large 
number  of  members.  Bound  up  Avith  this  report  is  the  schedule 
of  prizes  offered  in  competition  at  the  third  summer  shoAV,  aa  Inch 
AA’ill  be  held  in  Feltham  on  Jidj’  20th.  The  secretarj’  is  INlr. 
J.  M  ercer,  Briden  Villa,  Ashfield  Avenue,  Feltham. 

Market-gardening  Notes. 

In  all  probability  the  consignments  of  Broccoli  last  Aveek  for 
the  up-counti\y  markets  from  IMarazion,  CoriiAvall,  AA'ere  the 
lieaviest  for  the  .sea.son  so  far,  one  Marazion  firm  alone  having 
despatched  about  1,000  crates.  Prices  have,  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  suppl\q  dropped  considerably  .since  Easter  Aveek. 
Whilst  good  selected  Broccoli  still  command  fair  prices,  ordinary 
heads  are  returning  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  crate  after  expenses 
are  cleared,  and  Ioav  grade  stuff  from  Is.  per  crate  doAviiAvards. 
In  some  instances,  hoAvever,  many  consignments  of  this  class  did 
not  clear  expenses  last  Aveek.  There  are  indications  that  the 
temporai\v  glut  in  some  of  the  large  markets  had  cleared  by 
the  end  of  the  Aveek,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  prices  Avill 
be  somewhat  higher  for  this  Aveek.  The  early  Potato  crop  is 
looking  Avell,  and  so  far  is  untouched  by  frosts. 

State  Encoupagement  of  Timber  Growing. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  Lord  Barnard  called  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  British  Forestiy, 
and  asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  Avhether  His  Majesty’s  Government  propo.scd  to  take 
any,  and  if  so,  Avdiat,  steps  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations 
of  that  committee  on  the  subject  of  education,  instruction,  and 
training  in  fore.stiy.  He  thought  they  Avould  all  agree  that 
far  too  little  attention  Avas  paid  in  this  country  to  the  groAvth 
of  tindjer.  The  Earl  of  OnsloAV  said  the  que.stion  Avas  one  of 
great  importance  to  the  country  at  large.  They  Avero  informed 
on  expert  authority  that  the  supplies  of  timber  Avhich  Ave 
received  from  foreign  countries  Avere  diminishing,  and  that  in 
all  probability  in  the  far  future,  if  not  the  near  future,  the  value 
of  timber  Avas  more  likely  to  rise  than  to  fall.  There  Avere  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  large  areas  Avhich  yielded  very 
little  return,  but  AAhich  might  j’ield  a  greater  return  it  planted 
AA'ith  trees.  The  Commissioners  of  5Voods  and  Forests  had 
alreadj'  established  a  school  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Avhich  Avould 
be  piimaiily  for  the  purpose  of  educating  men  of  the  class  of 
Avoodmen.  There  Avas  a  similar  institution  at  Koav  for  gar¬ 
deners.  His  Department  had  no  responsibility  in  regard  to 
Scotland,  but  the  Scotch  Office  had  not  been  more  supine  in  this 
matter  than  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  England.  He  Avas 
informed  that  through  the  agency  and  assistance  of  the  Office 
of  Woods  and  Forests  communications  had  been  entered  into 
IjetAA-een  certain  Scotch  landowners  Avith  a  vicAv  to  securing  a 
suitable  area  of  fore.st  land  for  the  purpose  of  planting  in  the 
manner  AA'hich  AA'as  suggested  bj’  the  Departmental  Committee. 
The  Board  of  'Agriculture  had  approached  the  Treasury,  and 
had  been  promised  assistance  in  the  foundation  of  at  least  tAAO 
forestry  schools  in  England.  He  Avas  not  yet  able  to  say  Avhere 
they  Avould  be  established,  but_  he  AA  Ould  like  to  have  them  in 
tAvo  localities,  and  to  devote  one  to  the  training  of  woodmen 
and  the  other  to  the  training  of  young  men  aa  Iio  Avere  likely  to 
become  landoAvners  or  land  agents.  The  Durham  College  of 
Science  or  the  University  of  Bangor  Avould  provide  the  requisite 
materials  for  the  instruction  of  j'oung  Avoodmen,  but  he  would 
prefer  the  .second  school  to  be  attached  to  one  of  the  great 
Universities.  The  question  remained  open,  hoAvever,  until  they 
kneAV  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  I'egarding 
the  continuance  of  Cooper’s  Hill  College.  His  department  Ava.s 
anxious  to  encourage  the  science  of  forestry,  and  he  l)elieved 
that  a  small  beginning  might  lead  in  the  course  of  years  to  great 
I  results. 
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Notes  on  Irises. 

Iris  Haynei. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  weeks  notes  have  appeared  in 
the  gardening  papers  briefly  describing  this  new  Cushion  Iris 
from  Palestine,  and  which"  has  been  twice  certificated  when 
staged  by  Me.ssrs.  Cutbu.sh  and  Sons,  of  Highgate.  It  was 
certificatkl  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  first  exhibition,  and 
again  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  meeting  on  April 
19.  Our  illustration  shons  a  flower  considerably  reduced. 
The  magnificent,  silky-looking  flowers  measure  Gin  from  the  tips 
of  the  .standards  to  the  tips  of  the  falls.  The  standards  are  blue- 
purple  and  grey  in  various  shades.  The  falls  measure  3in 
across,  and  are  deep  brown  at  the  margins,  with  an  intense, 
glistening,  satiny  spot  in  the  centre,  this  being  a  feature  of 
beauty  and  distinctiveness.  “  Compared  with  others,  it  has  the 
falls  of  I.  sofarana  and  the  standards  and  habit  of  I.  atrofnsca.” 
These  Oncocyclus  Irises  are  difficult  to  cultivate  to  success. 

Iris  tubeposa,  “The  Widow.” 

In  the  cpiaint  little  Iris  tnberosa  we  have  an  example  of  the 
many  plants  which  supply  ample  fields  of  discussion  for  the 
botanists,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  of  these 
scientists,  give  great  trouble  to  the  fraternity  of  gardeners.  It 
is  not  at  ail  pleasant  to  be  told  that  the  plant  we  have  long 
knoAvn  as  so-and-so  is  now  something  else.  Iris  tnberosa,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  plant  upon  which  differences  of  opinion  are  inevitable, 
for  it  is  not  only  doubted  whether  it  is  an  Iris  or  something 
else,  but  even  to  those  who  are  certain  that  it  is  an  Iris  it 
presents  another  problem,  and  this  is,  whether  it  is  a  bulbous 
or  a  tuberous  Iris.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  it  is  both  ; 
for,  as  Sir  M.  Foster  says,  “  It  is  a  bulb  when  a  baby,  and 
becomes  a  tuber  as  it  grows  old!  ”  These  matters  are,  how¬ 
ever,  of  less  interest  to  ns  than  its  qualities  as  a  garden  plant, 
but  here,  again,  we  are  upon  debatable  ground. 

Iris  tnberosa,  as  might  indeed  be  gathered  from  its  popular 
name  in  some  parts — The  \\hdow — is  not  a  brilliant  flower,  yet 
there  is  something  attractive  about  its  quietly-coloured  flowers. 
The  blade  of  the  fall  of  the  flowers  is  of  a  deep  velvety  black 
or  black  purple,  and  the  ground  colour  is  of  an  olive  green, 
while  the  rest  of  the  flower  is  of  a  greenish-yellow,  with  a  com¬ 
bination  of  lighter  streaks  and  shadings.  A  high  authority  on 
matters  of  taste  says  that  I.  tnberosa  in  its  colouring  is  espe¬ 
cially  charming,  and  this  is  an  opinion  which  those  who  have 
studied  it  will  endorse.  ,Yet  the  ordinary  looker-on  will  think 
it  dull  and  deficient  in  brightness.  Its  leaf  is  rather  like  that 
of  the  more  lovely  I.  reticulata,  while  the  tuber,  when  at  full 
size,  is  as  an  authority  remarks,  like  that  of  a  deformed  Potato. 
In  fact,  there  is  about  the  whole  plant  an  anomalous  character 
which  puzzles  many.  It  seems  wonderfully  little  known,  and 
I  have  frequently  had  plants  sent  to  me  to  name. 

These  were,  however,  principally  from  the  south  of  our 
islands,  and  this  is  just  what  one  may  expect,  seeing  that  it  is 
not  a  certain  bloomer,  and  likes  a  warm  place  and  a  calcareous 
soil.  Its  leaves  are  often  injured  by  spring  frosts,  and  some 
have  recommended  that  it  should  be  lifted  and  replanted 
annually.  This  is  not  always  satisfactory,  and  one  had  better 
leave  it  in  the  ground  all  winter  and  summer  and  take  rue 
risk.  It  is  a  verv  old  plant  in  gardens,  having  been  the  “  Velvet 
Flowei’-de-Luce  of  Parkinson,  and  the  other  genus  to  which 
it  has  been  attributed  by  botanists  is  that  of  the  Hermodactylns. 
It  is  widely  spread  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  is  a 
doubtful  native  of  England  and  Ireland. — S.  Arnott. 


The  Resting  oi  Plants  under  Cnltivation. 

( Continued  from  page  337.) 

Tubers  and  Bulbs. 

The  name  tuber  is  given  to  any  swollen  part  of  a  plant  in 
which  re.servcs  are  stored  up,  except  bulbs  and  leaves.  Thus,  it 
may  be  of  stem  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Potato  and  Arti¬ 
choke,  Dioscorea,  and  epiphytic  orchids,  or  of  root  nature,  as  in 
Dahlia  and  our  common  British  orchids ;  and  we  not  only  look 
upon  them  as  a  means  of  carrying  the  plant  through  the  resting 
season,  but  also  as  a  means  of  vegetative  reproduction.  The 
bulb  proper  is  a  modified  shoot,  consisting  of  a  disc-like  stem 
at  the  base,  bearing  a  more  or  less  spherical  mass  of  closely 
folded  leaves  above,  which  are  swollen  with  reserves. 

Now,  we  see  that  such  plants  possess  these  special  means  of 
carrying  them  through  a  dry  season  without  injury  in  their 
native  homes,  and  ivithont  that  re.st,  under  cnltivation  they  do 
not  tend  to  make  good  growth  or  to  flower  satisfactorily  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  give  them  a  too  severe  period  of  rest, 
the  tubers  or  bulbs  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  substance,  and  are 
consequentlv  weakened.  In  some  case  the  roots  are  more  or 
less  active  during  the  resting  season,  and  of  course  these  should 


not  be  too  severely  dried  in  the  soil,  or  left  for  any  length  of 
time  before  being  potted  when  imported. 

If  we  study  their  structure,  we  can  see  that  they  do  not  all 
possess  the  same  amount  of  substance,  and  that  they  do  not 
all  grow  under  the  same  conditions  in  Nature,  so  we  must  use 
our  judgment  as  to  what  is  best  for  them,  and  if  general  treat¬ 
ment  is  not  suitable,  we  must  classify  them  a  little,  and  rest 
each  group  accordingly.  Most  of  our  bulbous  plants  flower 
after  their  period  of  rest  has  come  to  an  end,  and  in  most  cases 
this  should  be  a  reminder  that  it  is  time  to  comnience  giving 
them  water,  to  be  gradually  increased  as  the  foliage  appears, 
that  as  much  strength  as  possible  may  be  got  into  the  leaves 
and  bulbs.  Water  is  to  be  gradually  dimiifished  as  the  growing 
season  comes  to  an  end,  and  ventilation  and  light  increased, 
until  the  foliage  has  died  away  in  some  cases,  and  in  others 
(which  do  not  lose  their  foliage)  to  a  point  where  common-sense 
tells  ns  by  their  appeaiance  we  have  gone  far  enough  in  the 
drying  off  process. 

In  these  few  observations  on  the  growing  season,  I  have  per¬ 
haps  strayed  from  the  title  of  my  subject,  but  this  I  found 
necessary  in  order  to  point  out  the_  inportance  of  gradually 
preparing  our  plants  for  the  rest  which  is  so  necessary  to  their 
welfare.  The  temperature  of  the  surroundings  of  bulbous  plants 
when  at  rest  is  important.  Those  tender  ones  which  rest  during 
our  summer  will  not  take  any  harm  from  sun  heat  providing 
they  have  plenty  of  ventilation,  but  most  of  them  rest  during 
our  winter,  and  have  to  be  stored  away  in  sheds  or  under  the 
stages  of  our  plant  houses  (if  we  are  not  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  place  specially  for  them).  Under  these  conditions,  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  placed  too  close  to  the  hot- 
water  pipes.  I  know  thel'e  are  exceptions,  where  they  require 
a  very  severe  drying  before  they  will  flower,  but  the  majority 
will  rest  well  in  a  temperature  of  55deg  Fahr.  if  they  be  tropical 
ones,  or  lodeg  lower  for  those  which  make  their  growth  in  a 
cool  house,  providing  they  are  kept  quite  dry. 

We  have  to  remember  that  the  conditions  of  pot  culture  are 
somewhat  different  to  the  natural  conditions.  The  small 
amount  of  soil  contained  in  a  pot  soon  becomes  dried  through, 
and  if  they  are  stored  in  too  high  a  temperature  the  cultivator 
has  to  water  them  to  keep  them  from  shrivelling  too  much, 
and  then  growth  will  commence  prematurely,  and  piobably  no 
flower  is  the  result.  These  remarks  are  chiefly  directed  to  such 
plants  as  Crinums,  Hiemanthus,  Arisannas,  Aclnmenes,  and 
Begonias,  and  Gloriosas,  and  the  Zingiberaceso.  Such  bulbous 
plants  as  the  Ixias,  Freesias,  Lachenalias,  and  N erines,  which 
rest  during  our  summer,  should  be  gradually  dried  off  afte 
flowering,  and  ultimately  placed  in  a  cold  frame  wheie  th^  get 
full  benefit  from  sunshine  and  air,  and  protection  from  heay 
rains  Manv  of  the  tender  bulbs  and  tubers  start  into 
growth  at  a  time  suitable  to  our  convenience  or  requirements 
if  we  want  them  earlier  than  usual,  but  in  a  collection  we  fi 
there  are  some  which  we  cannot  prevent  from  staiting  into 
growth  after  a  certain  period  even  though  keep  Emm  in  a 
cool  place  and  quite  dry.  I  have  noticed  this  with  many 
Arismmas,  Hmmanthus,  and  such  tubers 

it  seems  strange  that,  although  they  are  still  kept  -undei  tlm 

coSns  in  .“uch  they  rested  so  tvell,  ‘ er 
wm-k  over  which  we  have  no  control,  this  innuence  is  eiyie 

?ve'h‘a'™  rtrr  fSi  s  rova„rt^o 

tivP  them  plenty  of  light,  or  the  constitution  of  the  plant 

? '  r  a„d%f  iS 

ally  sVep  attention 

“s'  pT,?a^a'3i't“o.“Xc,f  polls  more  to  '(he  restmg  season. 

because  <l'>™S„(Sr®''°lSs  *tingTa'S  "!s““^  those  tvhich 

Jeldonf  flower  exce^  it  has  had  a  good  long  season  of  lost  by 
being  kept  quite  dry,  but  requires  plenty  of  water  when  making 

A  Tood  manv  ferns  possess  fleshy  rhizomes,  especially  the 

accord’  The  great  majority  of  ferns  rest  by  the 
temperature  and  the  shortening  of  the 

should  have'  sufficient  water  at  the  roots  to  keep  the  foliage 
healthy.— E.  J.  Allard,  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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Repopulation  ol  Rural  Districts. 

When  the  British  nation  actively  bestii's  itself  in  any  cause, 
its  citizens  are  at  once  inspired  by  hope  and  trust  in  the  success 
ot  that  cause.  During  the  passing  years  the  public  interest  lias 
largely  been  engaged  in  the  discussion  and  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  rural  repopulation,  and  one  of  the  largest  practical 
movements,  having  decentralisation  as  its  object,  is  witnessed 
in  the  formation  of  the  Garden  City  Association.  “  A  work 
begun  is  half  done,”  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  a  wide¬ 
spread  united  effort  by  various  responsible  governing  and  other 
bodies  will  result  in  the  healthy  regeneration  and  steady 
development  of  rural  activities  and  country  life. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  April  o,  in  Dowell’s  Rooms,  George 
Street,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  AVm.  AVilliamson,  of  Logie  Green  Nur¬ 
sery,  read  a  paper  entitled  “  Hardy  Fruit  Culture,  and  its 
Bearing  on  the  Repopulation  of  the  Rural  Districts,  or  the 
Ideal  of  Rural  Economy.”  After  describing  the  various  causes 
which  led  to  the  depopulation  of  the  country  during  the  la.st 
half  century,  and  the  state  of  matters  at  present  existing  in 
our  large  towns  and  cities  in  consequence,  the  lecturer  dealt 
with  the  means  by  which  the  people  would  be  attracted  again 
to  the  land  and  induced  to  remain  upon  it.  Small  farms  or 
holdings  on  the  old  lines  would  be  no  inducement,  because  these 
cannot  now  be  so  profitably  managed  as  tho.se  of  larger  area, 
and  the  solution  of  the  question  rested,  he  thought,  on  the 
principle  of  securing  the  commodities  of  greatest  value  the  land 
can  produce,  and  for  which  there  is  a  demand.  These  are 
fruit  and  dairy  and  poultry  produce,  of  which  we  import 
annually  to  the  value  of  £43,000,000,  according  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns.  The  production  of  these  commodities  conjointly 
would  be  most  economically  conducted  on  small  holdings  with 
a  minimum  of  30  acres,  one-third  in  fruit,  and  two-thirds  in 
farm  crops,  the  livestock  consisting  of  one  horse,  four  cows,  and 
100  head  of  poultry.  A  few  of  such  holdings  around  our  half 
deserted  villages,  where  the  soil  is  good,  would,  by  providing 
labour  for  numerous  families,  old  and  young,  revive  rural  life 
and  interest  in  country  affairs.  The  income  and  numbers 
^employed  betw'een  the  two  methods  of  culture — agriculture  and 
mixed  farming — was  then  compared,  showing  a  difference  in 
both  cases  of  about  300  per  cent. 

After  giving  a  few  practical  instructions  on  the  management 
of  the  dairy  and  poultry  to  ensure  success,  hardy  fruit  culture 
w'as  then  considered,  and  chiefly  the  culinary  Apple,  which  in 
Scotland  has  been  sadly  neglected,  giving  colour  to  the  general 
idea  of  the  impossibility  of  growing  it  profitably  so  far  north. 
It  was  asserted,  however,  that  by  a  proper  selection  of  varieties 
and  rational  cultivation,  better  Apples  for  culinary  use  could 
be  grown  north  of  the  Tweed  than  in  any  foreign  country.  A 
few  of  the  varieties  suitable  for  planting  and  training  as  dwarf 
bushes,  pyramids,  or,  in  the  case  of  exposed  positions,  espaliers, 
were  named,  such  as  Rivers’  Early,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Stilling 
Castle,  AA^arner’s  King,  Prince  Albert,  and  Newton  AAhnder, 
providing  a  succession  from  September  till  May.  In  order  to 
ensure  yearly  crops  of  large  fruit,  attention  was  .specially 
directed  to  surface  feeding,  cleanliness  of  the  foliage,  and 
proper  thinning  of  the  fruit.  Unsatisfactory  fruit  and  crops 
frequently  re.sulted  from  neglect  of  the  latter  operation,  but 
which  is  usually  attributed  to  uncongenial  conditions  of  weather 
at  the  time  of  setting.  It  w^as  contended  that  fruit  buds  well 
matured  and  perfect  at  the  time  of  flowering  withstood  a  degree 
of  cold  which  destroyed  the  blossom  on  trees  of  the  same  variety 
overcropped  the  previous  year. 

Small  fruits  were  next  dealt  with,  especially  the  Raspberry, 
w'hich  was  characterised  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops, 
producing  four  tons  to  the  acre  in  several  places  in  Scotland,  a 
record  rare  on  the  Continent.  After  giving  the  value  of 
average  crops  per  acre  of  the  different  kinds,  the  method  of 
collection  and  disposition  of  the  various  products  was  alluded 
to.  The  association  of  small  producers  in  the  different  districts 
for  mutual  help  and  accommodation  was  considered  essential 
for  the  despatch  in  quantity  of  the  goods  to  the  best  market. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  recent  addresses 
on  and  practical  discussions  of  the  vexed  question  of  gravita¬ 
tion  of  rural  life  to  the  cities  and  consequent  handicapping  of 
the  agricultural  interest  in  this  country,  was  given  by  Mr.  T.  AA". 
Sanders,  F.L.S.,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  monthly  dinner  of  the 
Horticultural  Club  at  the  Hotel  AVindsor  on  Tuesday,  the  19th 
instant,  and  contributed  to  by  many  of  the  members  and  guests 
present.  Mr.  Sanders  attributed  this  undoubted  evil  to  the 
nature  of  the  education  imparted  to  the  rising  generation  and 
to  the  unattractive  character  of  the  rural  surroundings  which 
w'ould  later  form  their  environment  as  agricultural  labourers  or 
workers  in  local  associated  industries,  such  as  basket-making, 
smithwork,  &c.  He  consequently  advocated  reform  in  both 
directions,  the  children  being  brought  up  with  a  better  know¬ 
ledge  of  horticultural  and  agricultural  pursuits,  imparting  a 


greater  tendency  to  follow  them,  and  cottages  being  erected  of 
a  more  up-to-date  class  for  their  accommodation  as  adults,  while 
coincidently  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  should  be  more 
amply  provided  with  institutes,  to  supply  at  once  instruction 
and  recreation  for  leisure  time. 

The  chief  reform,  however,  Mr.  Sanders  considered  to  be  the 
wider  extension  of  what  he  termed  “intensive  culture” — that 
is  to  say,  the  culture  of  market  produce  on  properly  guided 
lines,  which  produce  should,  moreover,  not  entirely  gravitate, 
as  it  does  at  present,  to  the  large  cities,  prodticing  gluts  which 
lead  to  loss  instead  of  profit,  while  for  lack  of  proper  grading 
and  packing  the  grower  furthermore  suffered,  owing  to  the  often 
unmarketable,  because  unpresentable,  character  of  his  consign¬ 
ments.  The  profitable  culture  of  cereal  crops  Mr.  Sandeis 
looked  upon  as  a  thing  of  the  past  in  this  country,  and  hence  it 
was  desirable  to  substitute  for  it  the  intensive  culture  he  advo¬ 
cated  for  the  benefit  of  local  markets. 

Air.  Sanders  having  made  some  remarks  on  the  benefit  of 
clerical  guidance  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  also  the 
absence  of  such  where  it  miglit  be  beneficial,  the  Rev.  Air. 


Pemberton  opened  the  discussion  by  indicating  the  great  prac¬ 
tical  difficulty,  as  matters  stand,  of  finding  suitable  rural  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  employment  for  boys  educated  in  rural  districts.  In 
point  of  fact,  to  launch  them  on  any  likely  career  at  all,  he 
had  found  it  necessary,  in  the  course  of  a  wude  experience,  to 
send  them  all  up  to  town  to  find  employment  there.  Ihe  great 
difficulty  to  be  surmounted  is  the  temporary  nature  of  tlie 
labour  required  by  the  farmer.  In  tlie  summer  and  at  haivest 
time  he  can  give  full  employment  at  good  wages,  but  for  a  large 
part  of  the  year  he  needs  very  few  liands,  and  cannot  aiioi a, 
Hierefore,  to  make  engagements  for  all  the  year  through,  as  is 
done  in  city  employments.  This  irreg\ilarity  is  one  of  the  main 
adverse  factors.  Allusion  was  also  made  to  the  handicap  aris'ing 
from  the  triple  burden  of  the  owner  ot  the  land,  the  rentei , 

and  the  incidence  of  taxation.  f  4-1  t  viir 

Air.  Dennis,  a  visitor  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  laiitt 

Commission,  made  an  admirable  speech,  dealing  with  many  of 
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tlie  difficulties  involved  in  Mr.  Sanders’  ideal,  and  laid  special 
stress  n^jon  tlie  burden  ot  excc's.sive  railway  rates  in  this  country. 
He  cited  as  an  C'stablished  instance  the  tact  that  Mediterranc?an 
produce  was  sent  by  rail  to  Paris,  carted  across  Paris  to  the 
noitliern  railways,  shipped  troni  Ponlogne  to  this  country,  and 
brought  tiom  the  landing  ports  by  rail  and  van  to  Covent 
Garcien,  all  tor  the  same  rate  as  is  charged  for  the  same 
packages  troin  Covent  Garden  to  Brighton.  How,  he  asked, 
under  such  circumstances,  was  it  possible  for  the  British  grower 
to  compete  with  the  foreigner:'  Mr.  Dennis  differed  entirely 
from  IMr.  Sanders  as  to  cereal  culture  being  played  out  in  this 
country,  stating  that  owing  to  the  immense  advance  ot  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  way  ot  soil  treatment,  and  the  great  improvement 
in  the  cereals  themselves  by  selection,  the  British  farmer  was 
able  to  I’aise  tar  heavier  crops  to  the  acre  than  was  done  in  any 
other  country,  and  consequeiitiy,  it  this  line  were  followed  up, 
he  was  fully  able  to  hold  his  own  provided  the  railway  ancl 
oth"!’  hindrances  were  removed. 

Mr.  Chas.  Pearson  and  others  pointed  out  the  curious  unwil-  . 
lingness  ot  the  British  growers  to  co-operate  on  continental 
lines,  each  man  sending  his  on  n  little  lot  independently  to 
market,  whether  ot  fruit  or  dairy  pioduce,  at  a  necessarily  high 
cost,  instead  ot  arranging  with  his  neighbours  and  sending  bulk 
Cjuantities  on  infinitely  more  economical  and  business-like  lines, 
d’he  result  of  tliis  lack  ot  cohesion  is  that  large  quantities  of 
Onions  and  similar  things  are  sent  over  hei'e  on  a  i^rofitablo 
basis  by  Dutch  and  other  growers,  who  combine  on  rational 
lines,  and  make  good  pioiits  at  onr  expen.se.  Mr.  Geo.  Monro 
endorsed  many  of  iMr.  Dennis’s  remarks,  and  e.specially  those 
relating  to  railway  rates,  supplementing  them  by  his  own 
experience,  as  to  bad  grading  and  packing  which  characterised 
so  much  of  the  produce  sent  to  market,  only  to  leave  a  loss. 

Both  the  address  and  the  points  raised  in  di.scussion  were  felt 
to  be  of  such  practical  importance  that  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  a  mere  abstract  should  be  all  that  is  practicable 
as  a  permanent  record.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  followed 
by  the  announcement  that  at  the  next  monthly  dinner  of  the 
club,  on  ^lay  17,  Sir  John  Ijlewelyu,  Bart.,  would  address  the 
members  on  “  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  for  English  Gardens,  ’ 
a  theme  with  which  he  is  so  well  fitted  to  deal. 


Something  About  Manures. 

To  what  extent  electrical  enersry  is  involved  in  plant  pro¬ 
duction  is  as  yet  hut  little  understood.  Latterly  the  agencic.s 
of  microscopic  life  in  the  soil  have  been  found  to  have  an 
importance  that  but  a  few  years  ago  was  not  dreamed  of.  dlie 
substances  required  bv  these  soil  organisms  are  tho.se  which 
essentially  compose  fertile  soils,  perfect  plants,  and  mseful 
manures,  viz.,  oxygen  gas  and  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  air, 
water  of  air  and  soil,  sand,  clay,  and  humus  (or  decaying 
vegetable  matter)  of  the  soil,  and  the  several  forms  of  plant 
food  which  the  productive  soil  is  the  .source  of — sulphates, 
phosphates,  nitrates,  and  carbonates  of  potash,  ammonia,  lime, 
iron,  and  magnesia.  Among  the  other  reqinsite  conditions  are 
certain  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  of  light  and  darkness, 
of  drvness  and  wetness,  due  porosity  and  compactness  of  .soil. 

Many  gardeners  vho  live  on  a  fertile  soil  and  under  a  genial 
sky,  even  in  these  days  gather  in  their  various  crops  witli  little 
thought  or  knowledge  of  the.se  energies  and  substances.  The 
sun,  the  rain,  the  .soil,  prepared  for  them  in  the  beginning, 
have  been  the  sufficient  sources  of  everjdhing  needed  for  theii' 
different  crops. 

But  most  of  our  intelligent  readers  find  that  what  in  the 
beginning  answered  well  enough  for  them  or  for  their  fore¬ 
runners  has  become  insufficient  now,  and  they  are  compelled 
to  make  inquii'y  :  M  hat  is  the  reason  that  crops  are  poor,  and 
what  can  be  done  to  the  soil  to  restore  and  increase  its  pro¬ 
ductiveness? 

The  artificial  fertiliser  commonly  sujjplies  to  the  crop 
several  .substances  vdiich  are  indispensable  to  its  make-up,  and 
which  therefore  are  adapted  to  assist  its  growth,  principally 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.  With  these  lime,  mag¬ 
nesia.  and  sulphuric  acid  are  frequentiv’  associated.  The  three 
substances  fir.st-named  are  those  which,  in  general,  are  most 
1  ai e  in  the  soil  :  which,  therefore,  are  most  quicklv  exhausted, 
and  most  difficult  and  costly  to  restore. 

iiiifpi'tile  because  it  is  deficient  in  one  or  more 
of  the  ingredients  of  artificial  manures,  then  the  use  of  the 
atter  is  the  certain  and  proper  remedy.  But  the  artificial 
tertiliser  does  not  in  niost  cases  fully  restore  what  the  crop  re- 
uiores,  and  as  the  soil,  by  a  long  series  of  cropping,  has  once 
>een  i educed  to  a  comparative  infertility,  vhich  the  super¬ 
phosphate  or  potash  or  nitrate  has  relieved,  so  it  will  in  time, 
it  cropped  by  their  help  alone,  fail  again,  mainlv  because  the 
humus  matter  so  nece.ssarv  in  a  garden  soil,  which  the  artificial 
manuies  have  not  supplied,  has  been  exhausted. 


The  solar  energies  that  develop  our  plants  are  furnished  in 
the  course  of  nature  in  such  plenitude,  as  we  well  understand. 
AVe  cannot  increase  the  sunshine,  either  in  its  duration  or 
intensit.y.  AA'e  can,  however,  more  or  less  neutralise  and  nullity 
its  good  offices  by  improper  soil  culture.  The  heat  of  the  sun, 
without  which  the  soil  is  incapable  of  affording  a  genial  rooting- 
place  to  our  plants,  cannot  find  its  way  downward  to  give  due 
warmth  to  the  earth  unless  there  is  free  circulation  of  water  in 
the  soil;  nor  can  the  abundant  oxygen  of  the  air,  without  which 
no  part  of  any  plant  can  grow  or  live,  be  supplied  to  the  roots 
of  our  plants  iinle.ss  the  soil  has  a  proper  porosity  and  opennerys 
of  texture  established  and  maintained  in  it  by  judicious  culti¬ 
vation  and,  it  may  be.  by  drainage  or  other  amendment. 

It  is  true  enough  that  in  many  instances  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  superphosphate  or  bonemeal,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  or  a  combination  of  them,  has  enabled  some 
soils  to  yield  better  crops  than  could  be  got  by  a  more  costly 
application  of  farmyard  manure.  This  is  plaiuly  because  the 
yard  manure  alone  could  not  supply  enough  of  nitrogen  or  of 
phosphoric  acid  or  of  potash  for  the  crop.  It  is  al.so  true  that 
in  many  ca.ses  the  commercial  fertiliser  which,  for  a  few  .year.s, 
far  outdid  the  yard  manure,  finally  fails  to  perform  the  duty 
expected  of  it  ;  and  the  stable  manure  must  be  had  recourse 
to  and  gives  satisfaction,  save  in  respect  of  the  trouble  and 
difficulty  of  getting  it.  This,  again,  is  because  the  stable 
manure'  suiiplied  something  which  the  commercial  fertiliser 
could  not. 

That  “something”  in  some  cases  is  a  sub.stance  or  kind  tf 
matter — it  may  be  lime — which,  in  the  course  of  cropping  is 
removed  from  the  soil  in  larger  quantity  than  the  artifi-ual 
manures  supply,  or  potash,  which  is  quite  wanting  in  super¬ 
phosphates;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  a  “  condition,”  a  “  texture  ” 
of  the  soil,  which  is  not  easy  to  describe,  but  which  in  the 
dunged  soil  is  recognised  as  a  mellowness  and  moistness,  so 
beneficial  to  garden  crops,  that  is  lacking  in  the  soil  to  which 
dung  has  not  been  applied. 

Many  of  the  coarse,  sandy  loams,  which  with  moderate 
dressings  of  decaying  yegetable  matter  in  shape  of  stable 
manure  or  seaweed,  has  the  texture,  feel,  and  look  of  good 
land,  and  yields  good  crops,  but  ivithout  a  supply  of  humus 
soon  becomes  har.sh  and  “  worn  out.”  A  little  of  the  spong5- 
inatter  of  rotting  manure  gives  to  soil  a  quality  ivhich  enable.s 
the  earth  to  servo  as  an  efficient  regulator  of  the  heat  and 
moisture  that  have,  or  should  have,  access  to  it. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  lime  is  supplied 
to  the  land  in  small  quantity  by  superpho.sphates.  It  may  >'0 
added  that  they  furnish  lime  mo,stly  as  phosidiate  or  sulphate. 
AVe  know  that  w  hen  muriate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
are  given  to  growing  crops,  the  potash  and  ammonia  are  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  plant,  while  the  acids  are  left  in  the  soil.  Now, 
that  these  acids  shall  not  accumidate  in  such  quantity  as  to 
injure  vegetation,  it  is  essential  th.at  the  soil  contain  some 
substance,  it.self  harmless,  which  .shall  take  up  and  neutralise 
the  liberated  acids.  Quicklime  is  one  of  the  best  materials  for 
this  purpose,  and  on  a  soil  wdiere  lime  is  naturally  deficient 
the  gardener  should  lose  no  opportunity  to  add  moderate  quan¬ 
tities  of  quicklime  or  pulverised  chalk  to  tho.se  soils  upon  w  hich 
he  intends  using  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  muriate  of  pota.sh. 

Again,  we  know  that  the  conveision  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter — such  as  stable  manure,  leaf  mould,  garden  refuse.  Am. 
— into  plant  food  requires  the  intervention  of  chemical  agencies 
which  shall  transform  their  inert  nitrogen  into  nitrates.  The 
natural  forces  that  do  this  work,  and  do  it  mo.st  cheaply  and 
beneficially,  are  those  of  the  microbes  which  the  most  powerful 
microscopes  just  enable  us  to  see,  oiganisms  that  feed  upon  these 
refu.se  matters  in  the  soil.  The  nitrifying  microbe,  which 
changes  inert  nitrogen  into  nitrates,  cannot  perfoiun  its  work 
in  a  soil  where  any  considerable  amount  of  free  acid  other  than 
carbonic  acid  exists,  but  works  well  and  inultii)lies  in  presence 
of  a  little  carbonate  of  lime. 

Space  is  wanting  here  to  go  further  into  this  subject,  and 
the  present  purpose  is  simply  to  illustiate  the  fact  that  the 
intei'e.sts  of  those  w  ho  buy,  as  well  as  of  those  who  .sell,  artificial 
manures  can  be  best  promoted  by  a  knowledge,  well  applied, 
of  all  the  factors  of  plant  production.  The  plant,  like  the 
man,  to  flouri.sh,  not  only  requires  an  abundant  and  varied  bill 
of  fare,  but  also  a  suitable  lodging  and  the  comforts  of  a  well 
appointed  home.  The  best  economy  of  artificial  manures  is  to 
be  attained  by  intelligently  inve.stigating  what  special  wants 
of  the  soil  or  crop  their  various  grades  are  adapted  to  meet,  aud 
what  further  wauts  of  soil  or  crop  must  be  attended  to  in  order 
to  prevent  that  impoverishment  of  soil  w  hich  otherw  ise  sooner 
or  later  is  likely  to  ensue.  The  experience  of  this  has  led  many 
gardeners  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  artificial  manures 
are  “  stimulants  and  not  nouri.shment,”  and  that  thev 
“exhaust  the  .soil,”  whereas  they  merely  aid  the  gardener  to 
exhaust  the  soil  by  rapidly  removing  in  the  ci’ops  sulrstances 
which  the  .soil  unaided  can  supply  but  slowly  or  insufficiently, 
and  by  impairing  or  destroying  one  or  several  of  tho.se 
conditions  wdiich  are  indispensable  to  plant  production  — 
}  J.  J.  AVillis,  Harpenden.  ^ 
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Interior  View  oi  a  Large  Conservatory. 

N’otwitlistaiidinfi  progress  in  the  knowledge  of,  and  skill  in. 
the  cultivation  ot  plants  for  decoration,  the  methods  of  arrang¬ 
ing  tneni  to  the  l)est  effect  have  not  improved,  we  fear,  upon  that 
practised  yeais  ago.  It  always  seems  to  ns  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  conservatories  leaves  a  very  great  deal  to  he  desired. 
Gardeners  do  not  sufficiently  nnderstand  building  construction, 
and  builders  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  requirements  of 
gardening:  and  these  combined  influences  limit  the  plans  of 
buildings.  But  in  private  gardens,  where  large  conservatories 
are  erected,  we  frecpiejitly  find  huge  side  stages,  and  even  a 
central  stage,  with  four  .straight  walks  aiound,  each  with 
corners  turning  at  an  angle  of  90deg.  True  enough,  if  the 
gardener  is  an  artist,  he  can  make  a  beautiful  display  in  any 
house  by  the  use  of  hanging  and  edging  plants,  and  by  the 


The  Yegttable  Garden, 

Potatoes. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  planting  will,  during  last  and 
the  present  week,  bo  in  full  swing,  and  where'  large  areas  have 
to  be  planted  theic'  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  doing 
the  work  at  any  time  during  April,  when  the  soil  is  in  a 
thoroughly  suitable  condition  ;  but  if  one  could  depend  upon 
getting  similarly  good  conditions  during  the  first  oi‘  second  week 
in  May.  I  should  prefer  to  plant  main  crop  varieties  then,  rather 
than  earlier,  because  when  the  plants  push  through  the  soil  they 
are  less  likely  to  be  checked  by  cold  winds.  The  oidy  exception 
I  would  make  to  this  pix'ference  for  late  planting  is  in  the  case 
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Interior  View  of  Large  Conservatory. 

ShoiL'ing  hoio  plants  can  he  naturally  and  effectively  arranged  without  stages. 


proper  disposition  of  his  grouplets  and  individual  subjects. 
Ta.steful  arrangement,  we  feel  convinced,  is  not  half  studied. 
A  clever  man  can  make  “old  sticks” — as  scraggy  plants  are 
sometimes  called — can  make  these  look  well  ;  w  hereas  the 
incapable,  untutored  practitioner,  in  u.sing  the  same  plants, 
would  make  a  hideous  exhibition. 

One  great  fault  is  overcrowding.  Another  fault  is  the  ill- 
chosen  association  of  colours  and  forms.  As  .a  rule,  the  average 
man  loves  to  mix  his  colours  to  the  utmost,  whereas  the  truer 
beauty  lies  either  in  harmonies  or  in  agreeable  contrasts  of  not 
more  than  three  (preferably  two)  colours.  It  musb  also  bo 
affirmed  that  many  plantsmen  do  not  properly  understand  their 
plants,  for  have  not  all  of  us  often  seen  plants  that  could  have 
adorned  some  space  in  the  open  garden  if  given  care  and 
shelter,  occupying  valuable  hmise  loom?  This  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  :  it  is  truth. 

And  so  in  the  present  illustration  we  .seek  to  .show  that  if  the 
correct  plants  are  chosen,  and  either  planted  out  or  grouped 
naturally  without  stages  in  large  conservatories,  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  result  may  be  attained  than  is  possible  where  the  con¬ 
ventional,  orthodox  means  are  adhered  to. 


of  light,  shallow  soils;  late  planting,  followed  by  a  dry  summer, 
is  then  not  a  success,  Imt  soils  having  such  cliaracteristics 
should  be  planted  with  early  rather  than  late  varieties. 

Those  who  have  .stiff  soils  to  deal  with  will  find  a  little  finely 
powdered  lime  scattei'ed  along  the  drills  at  planting  time  a 
great  aid  to  the  production  of  clean  tubers.  Many  cultiv'ators 
make  a  practice  of  scattering  superphosphate,  or  fish  guano, 
along  the  drills;  but  I  have  always  found  it  far  preferable  to  u.se 
such  manures  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  either  before  or  imme¬ 
diately  after  planting,  Avorking  it  in  thoroughly  with  the  hoe 
or  fork.  How’  many  tubers  fail  to  start,  or,  after  having 
.started,  get  their  roots  burned,  as  a  con.sequence  of  scattering 
artificial  manure  along  Potato  drills,  w  ill  never  be  known  ;  if  it 
could  be  clearly  ascertained,  many  would  receive  a  rude  shock. 

Steamed  bone-flour  or  bone-meal  may,  however,  with  safety 
be  used  in  the  drills.  Good  samples  of  the  former  aie,  however, 
so  fine  and  di'y  that  it  is  difficult  to  use  it  alone  without  wa.il.e 
during  a  day  when  the  slightest  wind  prt'vails.  An  excellent 
wa.v  of  gettin.g  over  the  diffictilty  is  to  mix  the  bone-flour  witu 
twice  its  bulk  of  light  soil.  It  can  then  be  used  with  ease  and 
economy.  —  Onward. 
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Thalictpum  aneinoneoides 

Having!:  the  beautifully  graceful  foliage  of  a  Thalictium 
(one  might  as  well  say  of  an  Adiantum),  and  the  starry  white 
flowers  of  an  Anemone,  and  growing  less  than  (3in  tall,  this  little 
spring  flower  is  one  of  the  finest  we  have  for  either  pot  culture 
iir  an  alpine  house  or  for  a  sheltered  pocket  on  the  rockery. 

Hybrid  Wichur’aiana  Rose  Hiawatha. 

This  new  seedling  from  Crimson  Rambler  di-splays  con¬ 
siderable  decorative  value.  The  flowers  are  single,  intense 
crimson,  with  white  at  th.e  base  of  the  petals,  foliage  dark  glossy 
gi-een.  The  plant  is  a  good  grower,  and  very  floriferous.  When 
seen  at  the  recent  Boston  sliow  the  variety  and  others  of  like 
nature,  gave  much  pleasure  to  the  visitor,  and  were  a  great 
feature.  A  companion  variety  is  INIinnehaha,  a  seedling  from 
Wichuaraiana. 

Planting  Hardy  Ferns. 

For  embellishing  moist,  rough  places,  the  hardy  varieties  of 
British  ferns  are  very  irseful.  A  po.sition  may  be  found  where 
probably  a  good  rockery  can  be  formed,  and  this  planted  with 
both  evergreen  and  deciduous  species.  Scolopendriums,  Blech- 
nums,  Polystichums,  Polypodiums,  are  suitable  evergreen  ferns, 
and  Lastreas,  Athyriums,  Cystopteris,  Polypodium  dryopteris, 
and  Osmundas  are  deciduous.  Plenty  of  soil  should  be  pio- 
vided,  consisting  mainly  of  loam  and  leaf  soil,  and  strong  plants 
just  starting  new  gi'owth  inserted.  I  se  the  syringe,  and  water 
freely  in  dry  weather  until  new  growth  is  starting  freely. — S. 

Strawberry  Louis  Gauthier. 

Have  any  readers  attempted  to  force  this  Strawberry?  a.sks 
“  A.  P.  H.”  in  “The  Garden.”  It  has  been  recommended  for 
this  purpose.  As  to  its  value  in  the  outdoor  garden  there  can 
be  no  two  opinions.  It  is  a  splendid  cropper,  and  Mr.  Bunyard 
says  it  resists  hot  weather  well,  and  also  gives  a  second  crop 
of* fruit  in  the  autumn.  It  is  hardy  and  a  vigorous  grower,  so 
that  those  whose  gai'dens  are  situated  in  an  unfavourable  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  lai'ge  towns,  might  grow  this 
variety  with  every  prospect  of  success.  Not  everyone  cares 
for  a  white  Strawberry,  and  this  may,  perhaps,  account  foi  the 
comparative  neglect  of  Fouis  Gauthier,  do  say  it  is  white,  how¬ 
ever,  hardly  conveys  a  correct  idea  of  its  colour,  which  may  be 
more  properly  described  as  pale  pink  ;  the  flesh  is  white,  and  the 
flavour  very  pleasant.  If  the  public  would  only  overcome  a 
prejudice  against  the  colour  of  this  variety,  I  am  sure,  so  fai  as 
other  cpialities  are  concerned,  they  would  find  nothing  to  com¬ 
plain  of.  But  it  seems  to  be  with  vliite  Strawberries  as  with 
yellow  Tomatoes,  the  public  will  have  none  of  them. 

A  New  Sniilax. 

The  new  Myrtle-leaved  Smilax  medeloa,  or  Myr.siphyllum 
asparagoides  mvrtifolia,  is  a  plant  that  appeals  to  the  gaidenei 
as  one  that  may  be  of  exceptional  value.  It  will  prove  as 
valualile  as  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  and  is  fpiite  as  beautiful, 
though  of  an  entirely  different  type.  It  is  very  much  more  deli¬ 
cate  and  graceful  than  the  common  Smilax,  the  leaves  being 
much  smaller  -only  about  one-sixth  the  size— and  the  young 
tendrils  being  much  more  artistic  than'the  stiff  branches  of  the 
common  Smilax,  make  it  a  more  beautiful  green  for  decorative 
purposes.  The  newcomer  produces  many  more  lateral  .shoots 
than  the  common  Smilax,  and  on  this  account  it  is  advisable  to 
carry  it  up  on  several  strings,  thus  making  it  a  more  profitable 
plant  to  grow,  e.speciallv  for  the  home.  It  is  a  stronger  and 
more  vigorous  grower  than  the  common  Smilax,  and  its  hardi- 
ne.ss  and  durability  are  more  remarkable,  strings  remaining 
fresh  six  to  eight  days  after  being  cut,  and  eight  to  twelve  days 
when  placed  in  water.  It  v  ill  commend  .itself  to  every  grower 
of  cut  flowers,  as  there  is  so  little  variety  in  good  greens  for  cut 
flower  work.  This  Smilax  originated  in  Europe  about  six  years 
ago,  and  has  proved  constant  since.  Thus  far  no  seed  has  been 
obtained,  propagation  being  effected  by  division  of  the  bulbs 
onljy,  which  are  produced  very  rapidly. 


Hyacinths  and  Spring  Flowers  in  London. 

M'ith  reference  to  our  note  under  this  head  on  page  311, 
Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  of  Highgate  and  Barnet,  point  out 
that  they  supplied  bulbs  for  the  London  County  Council  parkrs, 
while,  IMessrs.  Carter  and  Co.  supplied  the  Royal  parks. 

Paeonia  lutea. 

Though  this  beautiful  Pmony  has  been  known  for  over 
twenty  years,  it  is  still  very  rare,  and  was  only  last  season 
awarded  a  ilrst  cla.ss  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  There  is  at  present  no  signs  of  its  becoming  plentiful, 
for  in  the  recent  catalogue  of  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  it  is 
quoted  at  50  francs  each.  As  this  Preonia  promises  to  be  of 
great  value  to  the  hybridist  (observes  a  writer  in  a  contem- 
poiary)  from  its  bright  yellow  colour,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  jM.  Lemoine  will  employ  it  largely  in  this  way,  and- some 
striking  hybrids  may  in  time  emanate  from  the  noted  establish¬ 
ment  at  Nancy. 

Chrysanthemum,  Santa  Claus. 

The  new  white  Chrysanthemum,  Santa  Claus,  brought  out 
last  summer  by  David  S.  Beach,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  U.S.A., 
took  well  in  its  initial  .season,  and  it  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
stayer.  ]Mr.  Beach,  who  is  quite  proud  of  this  acqui.sition, 
.states  that  the  habits  of  the  plants  are  such  as  to  make  it  very 
easy  to  grow.  The  foliage  is  dark  green,  plant  dwarf,  height 
not  exceeding  three  feet,  with  a  remarkably  thick  stem.  The 
blooms  do  not  begin  to  show  until  the  last  week  in  October. 
Mr.  Beach  named  the  variety  Santa  Claus  because  of  its  .snow- 
white,  bearded  appearance. 

Fricas  for  the  Greenhouse. 

Ericas  form  a  very  valuable  class  of  decorative  plants  for 
the  greenhouse,  and  although  the  handsome  specimens  of  many 
years  ago  are  not  now  the  general  rule,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
less  care  and  attention  is  paid  to  them  despite  the  continual 
assertion  that  they  are  neglected.  In  the  earlier  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  Ericas,  but  more  especially  the  Epacrids 
(which,  however,  belong  to  a  distinct  natural  order),  were 
amongst  the  chief  decorative  plants  available,  the  hosts  of 
bulbous  and  other  plants  with  which  the  public  of  to-day  are 
delighted  not  having  as  yet  been  introduced  or  evolved.  Bub 
certain  Ericas,  and  among  them  those  we  illustrate  on  page  339. 
will  ever  be  popular.  Thousands  of  plants  of  E.  hyemalis  and 
E.  gracilis  are  annually  grown  by  certain  market  men  in  and 
around  London,  notably  Air.  James  Sweet,  of  Finchley;  and 
these  find  a  place  erstwhile  as  decorative  subjects  in  town 
dwellings  or  in  the  conservatories  of  private  gardens.  At  the 
present  time  the  beautiful  yellow-flowered  E.  Cavendishi  is 
seen  in  floi’ists’  .shops ;  and  another  similar  plant  of  notable 
value,  but  with  pink  flowers,  is  E.  coccinea  magnifica.  The.se 
four  species  are  well  nigh  indispensable. 

The  Florists’  Verbena. 

Though  never  at  any  time  occupying  a  foremost  or  very 
exalted  place  in  the  florists’  anthology,  the  modest  Verbena  has 
nevertheless  been  a  subject  toward  which  his  love  has  inclined 
consistently  during  many  decades,  and  of  late  years  a  revival 
appears  to  have  set  in  in  its  favour.  We  may  compare  the 
beautiful  variety  Aliss  Willmott,  which  every  florist  now  grows 
and,  sells,  with  the  weedy-Iooking  old  favourites  of  1840  and 
later,  and  note  that  certainly  a  great  improvement  has  been 
made.  The  tnusses  are  far  larger,  the  individual  flowers  are 
better,  and,  though  habit  varies  in  the  different  strains  that  are 
obtainable,  yet  suitable  characters  are  fixed  in  the  be.st  kinds. 
Geoi-ge  Gleiiny.  observes  that  the  Verbena  was  originally  a 
windmill  sort  of  flower.  Its  qualities  ought  to  be  as  follows : — 
1.  The  flower  should  be  round,  without  indenture,  and  no  notch 
or  serrature.  2.  The  petals  should  be  thick,  flat,  bright,  and 
smooth.  3.  The  plant  should  be  compact,  the  joints  short  and 
strong,  and  distinctly  of  a  .shrubby  character;  or  a  close  gi'ouud 
keeper ;  or  a  climber.  Those  which  partake  of  all  are  bad. 

4.  The  tru.ss  of  bloom  should  be  compact  and  .stand  out  from  the 
foliage,  the  flowers  touching  each  other,  but  not  crowding. 

5.  The  foliage  should  be  short,  broad,  bright,  and  enough  of  it 
to  hide  the  .stalks.  As  the  Verbena  is  simple  to  cultivate  and 
i-aise  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  the  improvement  and  selection 
of  sterling  varieties  ought  to  be  pursued  with  greater 
application  than  seems  to  obtain. 
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The  Apple  Bud-mite. 


Allow  me  to  record  my  best  thanks  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Iloiticultuir  for  the  information  given  conceiming 
the  Apple  shoot  I  recently  forwarded  to  Mitre  Court  Chambei's ; 
and  for  the  readiness  with  which  it  was  submitted  to  scientific 
reseai'ch.  I  am  also  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  Abbey  for  the 
thoroughness  he  has  displayed  in  investigating  and  illustrating 
the  shoots,  and  the  insects  found  in  the  diseased  tissues  and 
buds.  iMi\  Abbey  is  undoubtedly  doing  splendid  woik  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  matters,  and  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all 
inteiested  in  horticultnral  pursuits.  I,  too,  sincerely  hope 
that  this  attack  of  “Apple  hud  mite”  is  quite  exceptional,  and 
will  he  conhned  to  the  tree  under  notice,  tor  I  fully  realise  that 
a  general  attack  on  the  trees  of  our  orchards  would  he  even 
more  i  iiinous  than  the  Black  Currant  mite  has  proved.  All  the 
shoots  on  the  affected  tree  have  been  removed  and  burned, 
and  eveiy  encouragement  will  he  given  to  secui'e  clean  growth. 
Should  another  attack  ho  noticed,  the  tree  will  he  destroved. — 
H.  D.  _ 

Gardeners  and  their  Duties. 

I  hasten  to  comfort  “R.  C.  S.”  (page  342)  by  assuring  him 
that  1  have  had  little  trouble  from  gaixleners,  young  or  old; 
certainly  with  not  more  than  six  men  during  fourteen  years’ 
work.  This  extreme  case  was  cited  to  comfort  other  men, 
who  might  meet  such  treatment.  I  woidd  apologise  at  once 
were  the  fanlt  with  me.  The  gardener  already  mentioned  dis¬ 
tinctly  .stated  to  a  member  of  the  class  that  his  objection  to  me 
was  not  personal  at  all.  He  had  treated  my  a.ssi.stant  in  the 
same  way  the  previous  year,  yet  my  as.sistant  was  a  favourite  and 
good  teacher,  who  left  much  good  work  behind  in  the  village. 

I  heartily  agree  with  “  R.  C.  S.”  about  diplomacy.  I  try  it, 
and  find  it  valuable.  IMy  father  was  taught  (and  he  taught  me) 
that  “  a  little  oil,  Joe,  keeps  rusty  hinges  from  breaking.” 
Thus,  sir,  there  were  no  “  particulars  ”  about  my  visit.  I 
thought  of  writing  a  “  humble  ”  letter  to  the  good  man  (he  was 
a  good  gardener),  after  the  first  week,  but  people  said:  “Oh, 
don’t  trouble  about  him;  we  know  how  it  is.”  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  all  that  “  R.  C.  S.”  wrote,  and  thank  him;  I  will 
try  to  profit  by  it. — X. 

Birmingliam  Councillors  as  Gardening  Experts. 

The  following  is  fi'om  the  “  Birmingham  Evening  Dis¬ 
patch  ”  : —  AYho  is  the  city  councillor — or  is  it  an  alderman? — 
who  knows  not  the  difference  between  a  Laburnum  and  an 
Acacia?  Councillor  M  illiam  Davis,  himself  a  member  of  the 
Baths  and  Parks  Committee,  is  responsible  foi'  the  assertion 
that  thei’e  is  actually  one  member  of  that  committee  who  has 
confessed  to  ignorance  on  the  subject.  Now  Councilloi'  Davis 
is  a  gardening  enthusiast,  and  president  of  the  Birmingham  and 
District  Amateur  Gardeners’  A.ssociation,  and  he  is  probably 
surprised  to  find  that  there  is  anybody  so  ignorant  of  the 
elements  of  botany — or  .shall  we  call  it  woodcraft  ?  The 
point  is,  what  amount  of  knowledge  of  trees  and  plants 
.should  be  possessed  by  a  city  father  to  qualify  him  for  a  seat  on 
the  Baths  and  Parks  Committee?  As  one  civic  legislator  pointed 
out,  expert  knowledge  is  not  really  needed  when  a  committee 
is  guided  by  a  competent  gardener  in  all  that  appertains  to  the 
proper  upkeep  of  the  city  parks.  Fancy  the  committeemen 
having  to  pass  an  elementary  examination  in  the  science  of 
botany!  But  the  question  opens  up  the  possibilities  .sugge.sted 
in  a  point  which  has  often  been  urged  by  the  City  Association- 
that  the  council  committees  .should  be  so  constituted  as  to  in¬ 
clude  as  far  as  possible  members  with  expert  knowledge  on 
various  subjects.  An  accountant  was  obviously  qualified  for  a 
place  on  the  Finance  Committee,  a  doctor  for  a  seat  on  the 
Health  Committee,  a  builder  or  contractor  for  election  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  or  the  Housing  Committee,  and  so 
forth.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  sugge.sted,  the  amateur  gardeners 
of  the  council  should  be  elected  on  to  the  Parks  Committee,  for 
they  might  be  supposed  to  know  sometbing  of  the  business  in 
hand.  But  this  particular  committee  have  most  to  do  with 
musical  arrangements  and  summer-night  band-concerts  than 
any  other  body  on  the  council,  and  it  might  equally  be  argued 
that  the  amateur  musicians  of  the  council  .should  share  with  the 
amateur  gardeners  and  the  amateur  swimmers  the  privileges  of 
controlling  the  baths  and  parks  of  Birmingham.  The  question 
raised  by  the  I.aburnum  and  Acacia  has  many  sides! 


Potatoes  and  the  Potato  Boom. 

I  must  certainly  compliment  “  T.  A.  .”  on  the  impio^d 
style  of  his  latest  contribution  to  this  subject,  page  342.  His 
primary  onslauglit  appears  to  have  been  more  warmly  repelled 
than  he  anticipated  ;  but  if  he  is  fond  of  dealing  blows  at  others 
he  must  be  prepared  to  receive  some  in  return.  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  at  the  fresh  injunction  “  T.  A.  W.”  advances  about 
“  Northern  Star,”  as  I  have  heard  as  many  conflicting  opinions 
about  that  varietv  as  I  have  of  the  merits  of  popular  politicians ; 
but  I  have  also  seen  enough  to  justify  my  high  opinion  of  the 
Star.  “  T.  A.  W.”  next  includes  me  among  “those  clever 
people”  wiio  run  away  with  the  idea  that  the  Star  is  the  first 
of  a  new  disease-resisting  strain ;  and  then  I  am  given  a  wonder¬ 
ful  piece  of  information,  viz.,  that  Magnum  Bonum  had  a  great 
reputation.  Well,  I  am  certainly  not  clever  enough  to  have 
ti-rown  Potatoes  for  forty  years  without  having  grown  over  and 
over  ao-ain  that  generous  variety.  It  certainly  was  at  one  time 
a  fairly  tough  disease-resister ;  but  ive  have  had  far  too  few  new 
varieties  with  similar  characteristics  during  recent  years,  hence 
the  value  of  the  strains  which  are  being  boomed  to-day. 

“  T.  A.  M'.”  has  certainly  not  .strengthened  his  position  by 
his  additional  remarks  about  Sutton’s  Discovery,  for  if  a  vaiiety 
produces  both  kidnevs  and  rounds  freely  on  the  same  root,  it  is 
decidedlv  petty  criticism  to  say  that  anyone  is  'vrong  for 
callino-  it  a  round,  especially  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
classification  of  Potatoes  is  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  in  a  hope¬ 
less  muddle.  Surely  it  is  not  necessaiy  for  i.  A  \\.  to 
advise  me  to  go  deeply  into  the  subject  of  the  boom,  for  I  have 
spent  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  time  in  the  considoration  of 
such  matters,  and  my  opportunities  in  this  respect  make  it  quite 
unnecessary  for  me  to  rely  upon  a  “  Potato  farmer  s  opinion. 
Neither  am  I  ignorant  of  the  trade,  or  what  some  of  the  tiade 
papers  sav  upon  the  matter,  but  I  know  enough  of  trade  to 
understand  the  subtle  meaning  of  the  somewhat  hackneyed 

term,  “  A  case  of  sour  grapes.”  .i  •  „ 

The  unscrupulous  traders  who  are  ready  to  push  anything 
soon  find  their  level,  but  those  who  get  a  good  thing  and  then 
push  it  for  all  they  are  worth  prosper  amazingly ;  but  even 
thev  are  sometimes  mi,staken.  And  so  it  will  ever  be  ;  entei  piise 
ami  risk  o-o  hand  in  hand,  and  neither  nations  nor  induiduals 
c?n  forle  ahead  without  the  foriner.-HoRTicuLTURAi. 
iNSTIirCTOR.  _ , 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

Readers  of  the  Journal  are  doubtless  already  aware 
that  Mr  Harry  J.  Veitch,  for  the  last  hfteen  years  tieasuiei  of 
the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institntion,  will,  ^  ^ 

reel  nest  of  the  committee,  occupy  the  chan  at  the  1  estival 
Dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds,  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on  June  2S 
ne^r  No  one  probably  has  done  so  much  for  the  heiieM  of 
necessitous  gardeners  and  the  widows  of  such  as  has  Mi .  \  eitch, 

who  h!,^s  givmi  unstintingly  both  of  his  time  ^^^^Tthe  pa  -eiS 
trnnd  cause  and  the  nndersigned  inembeis  of  the  paient 

committee  feel  that  the  present  is  an  excellent  opportiinity  foi 
o(  G,e.t  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  wel  aa  o  a! 
i  , tested  in  gardening,  to  sltorv  tlieir  appiec.ation  ot  nhat 
Mr  Veitch  has  done  and  is  doing,  by  assisting  to  make  this  a 
;fkrd  year  .n  tl.e  linancial .  annals  of  the  Inst.tnt.on,  V  .11 

‘■''lll)''’lni)Mmris°s.?pVortk  207  ponsipners-121  n.en  at 

lelei,^  i.e‘';l.S£;o 

Vidovs  applyii  ^  ,nr>Tf  from  hardeners,  for  whose  bene- 

without  more  generous  f  t  fiom  anmnm  , 

fit,  and  that  of  then  ^  <jeaf  ear  to  the  appeals  that 

for  the  committee  to  do  every  guinea  subscribed 

come  before  them  ^tes  a  e  given  foi  eve  y  g 

ehSitV:)kln^^^  f  rvill  .,ec,„e  his 

election-in  case 

The  secretary  of  the  I^^^tituHo  1  ^ 

Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  "riiave.  Most 

and  any  further  to  the  very  favourable  con- 

heartily  commending  oni  *°n^\.eceive  support.  We  are. 

sideration  of  all  re^ler^  and  hop  g  t  AVilliam  Crump, 

vours  faithfully.  «.  Barnes,  Petei  Blau ,  John 

W.  Dennimr.  Jas.  ,h>ouglas  AD.  ^ 

Jennimrs,  J.  AVythes  (all  of  whom  are 

Owen  Thomas,  Bailey  W adds  Geo.  INjtnes  la 

nf  the  parent  committeep 
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Societies. 

R.H.S,,  Drill  Hall,  April  191h. 

The  f^illowing  plants  received  awards,  but  were  not  described  in 
last  week’s  issue  : — 

Eibes  King  Eihvard  VII.  (Canuell  and  Sous). — The  flowers  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  E.  sanguineum,  with  deeper  colour — i.c., 
rich  rosy-crimson.  “ 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Veni(s  (Mr.  de  Barri  Crawshay). — A  very 
flne  form  of  the  typical  O.  crispum,  flowers  white,  tinged  slightly 
with  purple.  A.M. 

R.H.S.  Scientilic  Committee,  April  19tli. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in  the  chair);  Messrs. 
Gordon,  Baker,  Bowles,  Chittenden,  Saunders,  Lyuch,  Prof.  Boulger, 
Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke;  Eevs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  Henslow  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Pear  Tree  and  Scale  Insect. — Mr.  Saunders  reported  as  follows  on 
specimen  received  from  Mr.  Ward,  Bostoe,  Falmouth  : — “  The  insect 
on  the  spur  of  the  Pear  tree  is  one  of  the  scale  insects  '  the  mussel 
scale’  (Mytilaspis  pomoi’um),  a  very  common  pest  on  Apple  trees. 
They  may  be  got  rid  of  by  painting  the  infested  parts  with  8  ozs. 
of  softsoap  dissolved  in  a  galloir  of  water,  rubbed  well  into  any 
inequalities  of  the  bark.  Do  not  only  paint  just  the  parts  where 
the  insects  are,  but  for  some  distance  up  and  down  the  stem  or 
shoot,  for  these  insects  when  young  are  active  and  crawd  freely 
about  the  trees,  they  are  then  so  small  and  inconspicirous  that  they 
may  readily  be  overlooked.” 

Pear  Scab. — Dr.  Cooke  replied  to  inquiries  on  the  two  following 
subjects :  “  One  of  the  many  forms  of  Pear  scab,  Fusicladium 
pyrinum,  is  now  attacking  young  Pear  shoots  in  some  localities, 
forming  black  patches,  but  at  present  without  any  production  of 
the  mould.  This  is  so  well  known  on  Pear  and  Apple,  both  on 
foliage  and  fruit,  that  it  needs  no  description.  Freely  spraying 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  should  not  be  omitted  at  this 
season  of  the  year.” 

American  Violet  disease. — “The  American  Violet  disease,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  Alternaria,  which  has  been  fully  described  in  R.H.S.  Journal 
(vol.  xxvii.,  1902,  p.  27,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  25),  is  again  appearing  in  several 
localities,  and  is  a  most  dangerous  and  destructive  parasite.  At 
present  we  have  found  no  conidia  on  the  spots,  so  that  the  destruction 
of  the  diseased  plants  will  assist  in  checking  its  dissemination.” 

Biological  analogy. — Dr.  Cooke  read  the  following  interestins 
note  on  diseases — “  I  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  I  have  termed  ‘  biological  analogy.’ 
The  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  a  circular  recently  issued,  states  that 
a  contagious  disease  affecting  horses  called  epizoetic  lymphangitis 
has  made  its  appearance  in  this  country.  After  describing  its 
principal  features,  it  goes  on  to  say  that  ‘an  organism  is  the  cause 
of  the  malady,  and  it  is  easily  transferred  from  the  wound  of  a 
diseased  horse  to  a  wound  on  another  horse  not  affected.  The 
most  common  means  of  such  transfer  is  by  the  agency  of  sponges, 
rubbers,  brushes,  &c.’  This  is  precisely  analogous  to  what  takes 
place  with  the  wound  parasites  of  trees  of  fungoid  origin,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  and  watch  such  cases,  since  the  treatment 
which  succeeds  in  one  case  may  be  equally  successful  in  the  other. 
It  may  be  added  as  suggestive  that  in  the  case  of  diphtheria  in  the 
human  subject,  treatment  with  sulphur  has  proved  eminently 
successful ;  in  like  manner  as  the  same  remedy  is  applied  to  the 
Vine  oidium  and  the  Rose  mildew,  both  of  which  in  habit  bear  a 
resemblance  to  diphtheria.”  A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Dr. 
Cooke  for  the  above  communications. 

Cabbage  leaf  with  funnel-shaped  excrescence. — Mr.  Holmes  sent  an 
example  of  this  not  uncommon  phenomenon.  It  is  an  outgrowth 
analogous  to  those  on  “crested”  corollas;  and  is  comiiarable  ivith 
ovules  when  metamorphosed  into  foliaceous  appendages. 

Wood  Sorrel  with  rose-coloured  fmvers. — He  also  sent  a  plant  of 
Oxalis  Acetosella  “  growing  amongst  the  ordinary  form  with  Wood 
Anemones,  Dog’s  Mercury,  &c.,  in  a  wood.  The  Wood  Anemones 
were  also  frequently  pink,  especially  on  the  outside.  The  soil  is 
greensand,  and  containing,  I  believe,  both  iron  and  magnesia.” 

PJiododendrons. — “Glory  of  Penjerrick,”  a  very  handsome  flower 
.shown  by  Mr.  Rob.  Fox  ;  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Sikkim  species, 
by  hlr.  Graham  Vivian;  and  both  rose  and  white  trusses  from  the 
same  tree  of  R.  Falconeri,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Rogers,  of  Riverhill,  Seven- 
oaks.  He  observes : — “  Of  late  years  the  buds  have  been  getting 
less  and  less  white.”  Mr.  Wilks  remarked  that  it  was  not  at  all 
uncommon  with  this  species  to  produce  very  differently  coloured 
flowers.  Dr.  Masters  observed  tnat  R.  ciliatum  was  originally 
figured  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  pink;  but  cultivated  plants  of  to-day 
:viways  bore  white  flowers. 

Cedars  at  Chelsea.— I>v.  Masters  showed  an  old  lithograph,  but 
the  date  was  not  given,  of  the  original  Cedars  in  the  Chelsea  Garden. 
They  were  planted  in  1688,  when  3  feet  high ;  the  last  has  now  died. 

Injury  to  Roses  by  the  Use  of  the  French  Secateurs. — Mr.  Hudson 
showed  a  number  of  shoots  pruned  wdththis  instrument,  and  all  had 
died  in  consequence.  It  appeats  that  it  makes  a  horizontal  cut.  and 


the  pith  shrinking,  water  fills  the  cup,  decays  the  pith,'  and  the 
adjacent  shoot  is  killed.  Mr.  Hudson  adds  that  he  has  al>audoned 
its  use,  and  returned  to  the  knife,  making  a  slanting  section.  Mr. 
Baker  added  that  it  was  most  important  that  the  instrument  used, 
whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  perfectly  sharp,  as  blunt  ones  injured 
the  stems.  Mr.  Lynch  also  added  that  he  had  abandoned  the  use  of 
the  secreteur  at  Cambridge. 

Feltham,  Bedfont,  and  Hanworth  Horticultural. 

The  flr.st  annual  spring  show  of  the  above  society  was  lield  on 
April  13,  in  the  I’own  Hall,  Feltham.  In  October  last  tli'c 
society  presented  900  pots  of  bulbs  to  the  school  children  in  the 
respective  parishes.  Each  child  was  given  a  pot  of  Hyacinths. 
Tulip.s,  and  Narcissi,  to  be  grown  by  them  at  their  homes,  uitli 
the  object  of  exhibiting  them  at  this  spring  show.  Prizes  to 
the  value  of  oos.  were  di.stribiited  to  the  children  for  the  best 
pots  of  bulbs.  Keen  competition  was  shown,  and  some  of  the 
exhibits  were  very  creditable  to  the  children.  Non-competitive 
groups  were  staged  by  the  following: — E.  Whiteaway,  JCsq., 
Feltham  Lodge,  Feltham  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Tait),  with  orchids 
and  Schizanthus  Wisetonensis,  which  obtained  a  full  share  of 
admiration. 

A  very  nice  exhibit  was  sent  by  Neville  Reid,  Esq.,  The 
Oaks,  Hanworth  (gardener,  Mi'.  W.  R.  Hinton)  comsisting  of 
Aza'ea  indica  \  ervaeniana.  Cineraria  stellata,  Amaryllis,  Nar¬ 
cissi,  and  a  very  fine  strain  of  the  Hybrid  Blue  Cineraria. 
A.  G.  Bonley,  Esq.,  Minora,  Feltham,  exhibited  a  very  intere.st- 
ing  group  of  greenhouse  plants,  made  up  of  Camellia,  Acacia 
armata.  Azalea  indica  and  mollis.  Primula  verticillata,  and 
Free.sias.  Mr.  Honey,  gardener  at  the  Feltham  Industrial 
Schools,  had  a  large  group,  consisting  principally  of  Arum  liilies 
— very  large  specimens,  well  grown — also  Hyacinths,  Narcissi, 
and  Geraniums  in  pots.  A  very  neat  group  of  ferns  and  palms 
was  sent  by  Mrs.  A.shwell,  Bridge  House,  Feltham  (Mr.  Gilliam, 
gardener),  wliich  included  a  very  large  and  well-grown  specimen 
plant  of  Aspidistra. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  (1902),  Ltd.,  Ware’s  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
exhibited  three  large  groups  of  bulbs,  hardy  flowering  plants, 
and  Ro.ses.  The  group  of  bulbs  consisted  principally  of  choice 
named  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi  in  pots,  the  latter  exceptionally 
large  and  well-grown.  Among  the  varieties  shown  were 
N.  Stella  superba,  N.  Imlworth  Beauty,  N.  (Madame  Plemp, 
N.  Victoria,  N.  poeticus  Horace,  and  N.  Incomp.  Red  Star.  The 
group  of  hardy  flowering  plants  occupied  a  large  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  and  was  the  centre  of  much  attraction.  Of 
hardy  Clematis  the  varieties  most  noticeable  were  Nellie  Moser, 
Beauty  of  Worcester,  Mrs.  George  Jackman,  Mrs.  Cholmondley, 
and  Venus  Victrix,  a  grand  double.  A  stage  was  occupied  with 
Messrs.  Ware’s  Roses,  exhibited  in  pots.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  they  naturally  attracted  a  great  deal  of  admiration.  A 
silver  cup  presented  by  Mr.  Harry  Fear,  Feltham,  to  the 
society  for  competition  in  the  cottagers’  section  at  their  third 
annual  summer  show,  which  will  be  held  on  July  20th,  was  on 
view,  and  caused  much  admiration.  During  the  evening  (Mrs. 
W.  L.  Ainslie,  Hanworth  Park,  kindly  presented  the  prizes  to 
the  children. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Associatiou,  April  13. 

The  annual  sf)ring  show  was  held  in  St.  George’s  Hall  on 
April  13.  The  groups  of  miscellaneous  foliage  and  flowering 
plants  were  admirable,  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle,  gardener  to  W.  H. 
Watts,  Esq.,  Elm  Hall,  Wavertree,  gaining  the  victory.  (Mr. 
Cromwell,  gardener  to  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq.,  Cleveley,  Aller- 
ton,  followed.  Table  decorations  were  greatly  improved,  Mr. 
J.  Stoney,  garden:  r  to  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  Camp  Hill,  tvooltou, 
scoring  with  charming  W.  A.  Richardson  Ro.ses,  arranged  in  low 
bowis.  Mr.  J.  Williams,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Proctor,  Esq., 
(Noctorum,  Cheshire,  followed  with  a  graceful  lot  of  Narcissi, 
and  ail'.  J.  Nixon,  gardener  to  O.  Robinson,  E.sq.,  Alderley 
Edge,  with  a  singular  arrangement  of  Anthnriums  chiefly.  The 
gi'eenhouse  Azaleas  were  superbly  grown,  Mr.  T.  Hitchman 
winning  with  three  in  Sin  pots,  also  for  three  forced  hardy 
plants,  a  good  (Hydrangea  and  Azalea  mollis  as  the  be.st  ;  for  six 
excellent  Cyclamens,  two  trained  (Mignonettes,  and  for  Azalea 
mollis.  Orchids  have  been  Keavier,  but  never  more  profusely  in 
flowei'.  IMr.  E.  Bache,  gr.  to  A.  H.  Bencke,  Esq.,  Oliva,  West 
Derby,  won  with  thi'ee  and  one,  the  former  containing  charm¬ 
ing  plants  of  Dendi'obiums  nohile  nobilius,  Wallichianum,  and 
Aiiiswortlii,  and  the  lattiu'  Dendrobium  ^rKinsworthi ;  Jlr.  (Brace¬ 
girdle  a  flne  second.  (Mr.  Stoney  had  as  the  best,  two  Oncidinms 
unnamed,  and  a  fine  piece  of  Odontoglossum  crispum.  I  he 
Amaryllis  from  (Mr.  Finch,  gardener  to  J.  Smith,  Escp,  New- 
stead,  Wavertree,  were  handsome,  and  the  pots  of  Lily  of  the 
Valiev  from  (\ir.  Carling,  gardener  to  (Mrs.  Cope,  Dove  Park. 
Woolton,  extra  fine.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  made  a  great 
feature,  the  winner  for  twelve  of  the  former  being  Mr. 
Osborne.  Tulips,  especially  the  twelve  and  six  clas.ses  (which 
wei'e  won  by  (Mr.  Holford,  gardener  to  E.  Mhitley,  Esq.,  Sefton 
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Park),  were  beautifully  flowered ;  the  prominent  varieties  were 
Rose  Luisante,  white  Joost  Van  Vondel,  White  Pottebakker, 
Duchess  of  Parma,  T.  Mooi’v,  Vermilion  Brillant,  and  Mons. 
Tresor.  Mr.  J.  Williams,  in  class  for  doubles,  had  the  Tour- 
nesol  family,  and  Mr.  H.  Osborne,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Woodsend, 
grand  Narcissi.  For  plants  in  -bin  pots  Mrs.  Stevenson  was 
succe.ssf  ul. 

Messrs.  R.  P.  Iver  and  Sons,  Aigburth,  had  as  usual  their 
.super!)  Amaryllis  (gold  medal).  Silver  medals  went  to  *>lessrs. 
T.  Davies  and  Co.,  Wavertree,  for  Anemones,  Lilies,  Deutzias, 
Cinerarias,  Ac.  Messrs.  Dicksons,  JAd.,  Chester,  had  a  very 
line  array  of  Narcissi,  hand.somely  staged  and  very  attractive. 
Me.ssrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson  had  Tulips  and  Narcissi,  Ac. 
Messrs.  J.  Cowan  and  Co.,  Gateacre,  had  orchids  of  all  the  well 
known  varieties,  abundantly  flowered  and  most  interesting. 
Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  of  Solihull,  Warwickshire,  had  a  quiet 
little  corner  filled  with  lovely  Carnations. 

Dublin  Spring  Show,  April  15  and  16. 

The  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland 
some  time  back  conceived  the  idea  of  bestirring  the  latent  love 
of  our  own  particular  public,  and  its  lethargic  purse  as  well, 
with  a  two  days’  floral  fete,  which  project  was  happily  carried 
out  in  “elegant”  weather.  The  spacious  halls  of  the  Royal 
University  w'ere  well  adapted  to  the  various  sections  and 
addenda  comprising  what  was  termed  “  La  Floralie,”  which 
went  beyond  the  strictly  legitimate  exhibition  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  concerts,  children’s  dances,  tea  gardens,  and  sundry  side 
shows.  Ifut  the  spring  floral  di.splay,  which  in  Dublin,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  seems  to  require  this  side  propping,  was,  par  excel¬ 
lence,  probably  the  fine.st  ever  held  by  the  venerable  societj' 
during  its  long  life  of  threescore  j’ears  and  ten. 

The  Daffodil  itself,  in  all  its  varieties  and  phases  of  culture, 
formed  a  remarkable  exposition  of  the  popular  flower.  First 
must  be  mentioned  four  stalls  representing  the  four  Irish  pro¬ 
vinces,  presided  over  by  Lady  Ardilaun,  the  Countess  of 
Leitrim,  Lady  Castlerosse,  and  I.ady  Ashtown,  where  these 
ladies,  wdth  a  staff  of  assistants,  sold  plants  and  cut  flowers, 
contributed  by  generous  helpers.  In  the  flower  show  section 
proper  competition  was  keen,  and  exhibits  of  high  class,  repre¬ 
sented  by  fine  ferns,  grand  Cinerarias,  good  pot  Roses,  magni¬ 
ficent  Mignonette,  Spiraeas,  Azaleas,  and  others  of  that  ilk, 
which,  having  mentioned,  we  will  go  for  the  liilies  of  Lent. 

“  Holland  in  Ireland  ”  was,  of  course,  in  strong  force,  and 
the  strongest  of  the  strong  in  this  stand  of  Messrs.  Hogg  and 
Robertson  was  the  new  Narcissus,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  raised  in 
Cornwall  by  Mr.  Kendall.  It  is  a  glorious  flower,  something  in 
the  way  of  King  Alfred,  but  more  truly  regal  in  size  and  sub¬ 
stance.  Miss  Currey’s  great  collection  had  striking  examples  of 
Lucifer,  and  (with  apologies  to  Bryant  and  May)  matchless  in 
its  way.  It  is  a  daring  Daffodil.  These,  with  the  Sligo  group 
of  Sir  J.  Gore-Booth,  showed  what  Ireland  can  do  ■with  the 
nodding  Daffodil,  and  for  this  show  it  can,  and  did,  do  a  great 
deal . 

In  the  competing  classes  C.  M.  Doyne,  Esq.,  of  Gorey,  "Wex¬ 
ford,  carried  off  the  president’s  (Lord  Ardilaun)  cup  for  fifty 
varieties  of  Narcissi,  as  he  did  four  other  first  prizes  for 
other  classes  of  Daffodils.  Our  great  Irish  Rose  raisers,  Alex. 
Dicksons,  with  seventeen  gold  medals  to  their  record,  put  up 
stands  of  faultle.ss  blooms,  over  which  visitors  hung  lovingly. 
This  section  of  their  comprehensive  exhibit  of  spring  flowers  was 
a  treat,  and,  if  one  dare  say  it,  a  palliative  to  the  Daffodil  fever 
which  raged  in  the  Royal  University.  However,  “  Holland  in 
Ireland,”  as  exemplified  at  Rush,  Co.  Dublin,  is  now  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  economic  industries  of  the  “  di.stressful  ” 
country,  and  its  acres  and  acres  of  high  quality  bulbs  are 
drawn  upon  from  far  and  wide ;  whilst  the  Irish  Dicksons,  as  is 
well  known,  is  a  name  to  conjure  with  in  the  Rose  world, 
within,  and  far  bej'ond,  our  own  verdant  shores. — K,  Dublin. 

Bristol  Gardeners. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  April  14,  when  Mr.  P.  J.  "Worsley 
favoured  the  Bristol  gardeners  by  giving  them  a  lecture  on 
“  Daffodils,”  illustrated  by  several  diagrams,  kindly  prepared 
by  the  Misses  AVorsley.  A  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
magnificent  display  of  cut  Daffodils,  Mr.  Worsley  showing  some 
beautiful  blooms.  Mr.  C.  H.  Cave  also  brought  a  number  of  his 
valuable  and  beautiful  seedlings,  which  wei’e  greatly  admired. 
Collections  were  also  sent  from  Messrs.  Garaway  and  Co.  and 
Messi’s.  Barr  and  Sons.  Messrs.  Garaway  also  staged  some 
beautiful  bloorns  of  zonal  Geraniums.  The  competition  for  the 
prizes  kindly  given  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Cave  proved  very  keen.  Mr. 
Worsley  and  Mr.  Cave  kindly  acted  as  judges,  and  gave  awards 
as  follows: — 1st,  Mr.  AV.  A.  F.  Powell  (gardener,  Mr.  Raikes) ; 
2nd,  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Fisher  (gardener,  Air.  Shelton) ;  and  equal  3rd 
to  Mr.  J.  Chetwood  Aiken  (gardener.  Mr.  Clarke),  and  Air.  A. 
Baker  (gardener,  Air.  Orchard),  the  class  being  for  six  varieties 


of  Daffodils.  A  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  to  Air.  A. 
Baker  (gardener.  Air.  Orchard),  for  a  collection  of  Primroses. 
The  coveted  special  certificate  was  recommended  for  Air. 
A.  Shipley  (gaidener.  Air.  AA’akefield),  for  a  most  beautif))! 
seedling  Amaryllis. — H.  K. 

Birmingliam  Gardeners’  Association. 

A  very  instructive  and  comprehensive  paper  on  “  Pruning  of 
Hardy  Fruit  Trees”  was  read  before  the  members  on  April  11 
by  Air.  J.  C.  Tallack,  head  gardener  to  E.  Aliller  Alundy,  Esq., 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby.  Air.  AA'alter  Jones  presided,  and  intro¬ 
duced  Mr.  Tallack  as  a  well  known  cultivator  of  hardy  fruits,, 
also  as  a  horticultural  writer.  His  thoroughly  practical  remarks, 
more  especially  upon  the  extension  system  of  pruning  the 
Apple  and  Pear,  were  illustrated  by  examples  of  branches  of  only 
four  or  five  years’  growth,  totalling  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length, 
and  thickly  furnished  with  fruit  buds  almost  from  base  to  top, 
and  the  successive  leading  shoots  had  never  been  shortened  by 
the  knife  after  the  initial  formation  of  the  trees.  The  demon¬ 
stration  was  altogether  much  appreciated  by  members,  and  it 
also  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  discussion,  generally  consonant 
with  Air.  Tallack’s  opinions  and  practice.  Responding  to  a 
hearty  vote  of  appreciation,  he  cordially  expressed  his  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  attention  to,  and  the  discussion  induced  by,  his  essay. 

Leeds  Paxton. 

The  Leeds  Paxton  Society  varied  its  customary  weekly  pro¬ 
gramme  on  Saturday,  April  23rd,  by  a  happy  combination  of 
music  and  flowers.  The  members  took  advantage  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  on  this  occasion  of  introducing  musical  and  other  friends 
to  the  meeting,  and  the  result  was  a  great  musical  treat.  The 
floral  display  consisted  of  a  magnificent  collection  of  Narcissi 
and  Tulips,  kindly  sent  by  Alessrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Alessrs.  Hogg 
and  Robertson,  and  Air.  AAh  Baylor  Hartland.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  such  a  splendid  display  of  these  popular  spring  flowers 
should  have  been  seen  by  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
people,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  eventually  lead  to  the 
forming  of  a  spring  exhibition  in  Leeds. 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  the 
clubroom,  and  was  attended  by  upwards  of  100  members.  The 
subject  lor  the  evening  was  “  Present-day  Orchid  Culture,”  and 
was  introduced  by  Air.  AAh  Bound,  Gatton  Park  Gardens. 
AA'ithout  doubt  many  of  the  ideas  put  forward  with  regard  to 
culture  were  entirely  new  to  the  majority  of  the  growers,  yet 
it  added  interest  to  the  discussion  which  followed,  and  brought 
out  many  points  which  were  of  great  benefit  to  those  present. 
There  were  some  excellent  exhibits,  consisting  of  a  group  of 
Cineraria  stellata,  containing  many  new  and  beautiful  colours, 
by  Air.  F,  Lever,  Hillside  Gardens  ;  three  pots  of  Alignonette, 
the  plants  being  of  excellent  growth,  and  bearing  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  spikes,  from  Air.  J.  A.  Hall,  Shiplake  Court  Gardens; 
a  basket  of  seedling  Polyanthuses,  the  plants  carrying  masses  of 
bloom,  from  Air.  D.  Harris,  Alapledurham  House  Gardens ; 
a  brace  of  Sutton’s  Everyday  (Cucumber  cut  from  pot  plants,  by 
Air.  F.  AV.  Exler,  East  Thorpe  Gardens;  Alicante  Grapes,  from 
Air.  J.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey  Gardens;  a  splendid  plant  of  Den- 
drobium  nobile,  from  Air.  H.  Wynn,  Cressingham  Gardens. 
The  orchid  was  entered  for  the  association’s  certificate  of  cul¬ 
tural  merit,  and  the  judges  awarded  the  same.  Five  new 
members  -n’ere  elected. 

Hull:— A  Rock  Garden. 

A  .most  interesting  paper  on  a  very  important  subject— th'e 
arrangement  of  a  rock  garden — was  read  before  this  society  by 
Air.  Clarke,  of  York,  on  April  12.  To  summarise  the  speaker’s 
remarks,  the  wrong  way  to  make  a  rockery  is  to  make  a  mound 
of  soil  and  to  dot  some  large  stones  on  it ;  another  extreme  is  1o 
make  a  heap  by  piling  rock  on  rock,  and  then  endeavour  to  put 
soil  in.  Through  such  a  construction  wind  will  freely  blow,  with 
the  most  disastrous  results.  AVhere  the  space  is  large  enough, 
a  path  should  lead  to  the  rock  garden  so  as  to  come  to  it  as  a 
surprise.  It  needs  to  be  isolated  and  well  sheltered  from  winds, 
without  excluding  all  sunshine.  The  chief  essential  in  the  rock- 
■work  is  to  get  deep  root  room.  A  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  accommodation  of  shade-loving  plants.  Arrange  the  pockets 
so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  being  washed  away  by  falling  from  rocks 
above.  Firmness  is  another  essential,  and  it  should  be  possible 
to  tread  on  any  of  the  stones  wuthout  displacing  them.  The  soil 
suiting  the  majority  of  the  plants  would  be  a  good  loam,  leaf  soil 
and  sand,  using  peat  in  those  parts  allotted  to  peat-loving 
plants,  so  as  to  get  the  best  out  of  all  subjects.  A  series  of  lan¬ 
tern  slides  were  shown.  Air.  Clarke  describing  the  plants,  their 
suitability  for  various  positions,  A:c.,  the  while. — AV.  R. 
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Chester  Paxton. 

The  energies  of  the  committee  in  the  way  of  exhibitions  have 
hitherto  been  mainly  devoted  to  fruits  and  Chrysanthemums, 
although  two  spring  exhibitions  of  a  non-competitive  character 
have  been  held.  This  year,  however,  a  new  departure  was  made 
by  offering  a  number  of  medals  and  certificates  for  spring 
flowers,  with  the  result  that  an  excellent  display  was  made  in 
the  Art  Gallery  of  the  Grosvenor  Museum  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  last  week.  Daffodils  played  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  exhibition,,  and  a  group  of  the  newest  and  best 
varieties,,  staged  by  Hugh  Alder.sey,  Esq.,  of  Aldersey  Hall  (per 
Mr.  Chisholm)  left  little  to  be  desired,  and  was  rightly  awarded 
the  highest  honour  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges,  viz.,  a  .silver 
medal. 

The  president  of  the  society,  IMajor  MacGillycuddy,  Bache 
Hall  (per  Mr.  E.  Stubbs)  staged  a  very  effective  group  of 
flowering  plants  and  Daffodils,  which  included  some  particularly 
bold  specimens  of  Narcissus  .Johnstoni  Queen  of  Spain,  which 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  McHattie  and  Co.,  the 
former  staging  an  excellent  exhibit  of  Daffodils,  and  the  latter 
a  collection  of  newest  Hyacinths.  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes,  Jlaton 
Gardens,  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Miln  adjudicated,  and  their  awards 
gave  every  satisfaction. 

Royal  Meteorological. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  20th  in.st,  at  the  In.stitution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster,  Capt.  D.  AYilson-Barker,  F.R.S.E., 
president,  in  the  chair.  A  paper  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Dallas  on  “  The 
Variation  of  the  Population  of  India  Compared  with  the  Varia¬ 
tion  of  Rainfall  in  the  Decenniuni  1891-1901,”  was  read. 
The  author  showed  that  during  the  four  years  1891-1895,  the 
rainfall  was  generally  normal  or  heavy  over  nearly  the  whole 
country,  and  during  the  six  years  1895-1901,  the  rainfall  was 
greatly  deficient.  During  the  former,  or  “wet”  period,  the 
rainfall  was  deficient  over  Upper  Burma  and  Madras,  was  nor- 


Erica  hyemalis  (front  and  centre)  and  E.  gracilis.  (See  page  364.) 


were  awarded  a  first  class  cultural  certificate,  and  the  exhibit 
as  a  whole  a  silver  medal.  The  exhibit  sent  by  Dr.  Mules,  The 
Old  Parsonage,  Gresford,  N.  Wales,  was  quite  unique,  and  was 
also  awarded  a  silver  medal.  The  doctor’s  Daffodils  are  always 
particularly  fine,  and  upon  this  occasion  they  proved  to  be  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  His  specimens  of  Tulipa  Greigi  were  also 
remarkably  fine,  and  were  awarded  a  special  cultural  certificate. 
Mr.  Robert  "Wakefield,  The  Gardens,  Newton  Hall  (Miss  Hum- 
berston)  upheld  his  reputation  as  an  exhibitor  by  a  large  and 
representative  collection  of  hardy  border  flowers,  which  was 
awarded  a  large  bronze  medal.  Lieutenant  Townsend  Currie, 
Christleton  Hall  (per  Mr.  John  Weaver),  contrilnited  a  large 
exhibit,  consisting  of  Daffodils,  hardy  Primulas,  Auriculas,  and  | 
some  fine  specimens  of  Storrie’s  Albino  Kale,  awarded  a  large  | 
bronze  medal. 

Other  noteworthy  exhibits  wei'e  made  by  Mrs.  Tyrer,  Plas  ; 
Newton  (per  Mr.  Ellams),  Avho.se  Cineraria  stellata  AA'ere  particu-  ' 
larly  Avell  grown;  T.  Gibbons- Fro.st,  Esq.  (per  ]Mr.  Gilbert),  Avith 
Hydrangeas,  Ac.  ;  Mrs.  Arthur  Potts  (per  Mr.  Franklin),  Avith 
Auriculas,  Ac.  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Countess  Grosvenor  ! 
(per  Mr.  England),  Avho  staged  an  effective  group  of  Mar-  j 
guerite  Carnations.  Local  nurserymen  Avere  represented  by  ' 


mal  over  the  remainder  of  Burma,  Assam,  Bengal,  ana  the  west 
coast  of  the  penin.sula,  and  Avas  excessive  elseAvhere ;  Avhile 
during  the  latter,  or  “dry”  period,  the  rainfall  Avas  again 
deficient  over  Upper  Burma,  normal  or  excessive  over  the 
remainder  of  Burma,  Assam,  Bengal,  the  United  Provinces,  the 
North-AA  Cst.  Frontier  Province,  and  the  South  of  IMadras,  and 
Avas  deficient  elseAvhere,  most  so  over  Rajputana  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  areas. 

The  general  census  of  India  on  March  1,  1901,  shoAA'ed  the 
total  population  to  be  293,475,477,  AA'hich,  excluding  the  terri¬ 
tories  not  included  in  the  1891  cemsus,  Avas  an  increase  of  only 
1.3  per  cent.  The  population  had  thus  failed  to  increase  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  normal  rate  during  the  decade.  Part  of  this  failure 
Avas  no  doubt  due  to  epidemics.  The  author,  lioAveAmr,  shoAvs 
that  there  is  an  unmistakable  relationship  betAveen  the  A'aria- 
tions  of  the  population  and  the  variations  of  rainfall  during  the 
dry  years.  The  area  Avithin  Avhich  the  most  serious  decrease  of 
population  occurred  coincides  almost  exactly  Avith  the  area  of 
greatest  deficiency  of  rainfall.  A  paper  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Cohen  on 
“The  Cause  of  Autumn  Mists”  Avas  also  read,  in  Avhich  the 
author  describes  some  experiments  Avhich  he  made  on  Coniston 
Lake  some  time  ago. 
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Midland  Daffodil,  April  26ili  and  27tli. 

The  sixth  annual  shon  ,  held  on  the  above  dates,  was  ushered 
in  with  fine  weather,  and  was  attended  hy  a  highly  numerous 
attendance  of  visitors  to  inspect  and  admire  the  best  exhibition 
yet  held  by  the  society,  enhanced  as  it  also  was  by  the  co-exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Auricula  Society  (Midland  section),  whoso 
sliow  was  held  in  the  Palm  house  of  the  Hotanical  (lardens, 
Pdgbaston,  as  space  could  not  bo  found  in  the  usual  exhibition 
Cjuarters  of  the  Daffodils.  Ac. 

The  tiade  or  honorary  exhibits  were  very  numerous,  and 
immensely  contributed  to  the  splendid  galaxy  of  spring  floral 
lieauty.  A  novel  feature  was  the  select  collection  of  Cacti  con¬ 
tributed  by  IMrs.  Thompson,  of  Handsworth,  and  which  afforded 
a  stinking  contrast  to  the  floral  disjrlay. 

Competitive  Classes:  Group  A,  Cur  JIlooms.— Class  1.— For 
a  representative  collection  of  Daffodils  in  fifty  varieties,  Mr. 
F.  M.  Crosfleld,  Little  Acton,  Wrexham,  who  was  placed  third 
in  this  class  last  year,  won  the  blue  rililion  on  this  occasion,  with 
a  superior  assoidment  of  blooms.  The  piize  was  an  elegant 
silver  Daffodil  cup,  of  original  design,  value  seven  guineas, 
given  by  Me.ssrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  together  vith  the  society’s  gold 
medal.  The  collection  contained  several  fine  examples,  includ¬ 
ing  such  as  Maid  Marion,  and  Saladin,  to  both  of  which  awards 
of  merit  were  given,  A\'eardale  Perfection,  Glory  of  Leiden, 
Waveren’s  Giant,  Emperor,  Horsefieldi,  King  Alfred,  Madame 
Plemp,  lauly  Margaret  Boscawen,  and  Madame  de  Graaff,  in 
the  large  trumpet  section,  were  also  here.  The  .second  honours 
fell  to  -Mr.  W.  Curtis,  gardener  to  A.  L.  Leslie  IMolyille,  Esq., 
Branston  Hall,  Lincoln  ;  third,  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons,  King’s 
Norton;  and  fourth  to  Mr.  E.  IL  Walton,  The  Friary,  Hancls- 
worth. 

For  a  collection  of  twenty-five  varieties,  the  fir.st  piize  was 
accorded  to  iMr.  H.  IL  Young,  IMetheringham,  Lincoln;  second, 
the  Rev’.  J.  Jacob,  Whitchurch,  Salop  ;  and  third  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hartell,  Olton.  In  the  class  for  a  group  of  six  varieties  of 
Daffodil  seedlings,  all  to  be  raised  by  the  exhibitor,  the  fir.st 
prize  went  to  Mrs.  R.  O.  Backhouse,  Sutton  Court,  Hereford, 
who  had  some  promi.sing  varieties;  second  to  Miss  Catherine 
Spurrell,  Hanworth,  Norwich  ;  and  the  third  to  iMe.ssrs.  M.  Van 
Waveren  and  Sons,  Holland.  For  a  group  of  twelve  varieties 
of  seedlings  that  have  not  been  in  commerce  four  years,  the  first 
prize,  silver  bowl  and  gold  medal,  was  awarded  to  Miss  E.  Will- 
mott,  Great  Warley,  fir.st  class  certificates  being  awarded  to 
Warley  Scarlet,  Great  AVarley,  Count  Visconti,  Snowdrop,  white 
Mulicus,  and  Moonstone ;  second  to  Messrs.  AA'averen  and  Sons, 
Holland. 

For  six  varieties  of  Daffodil  seedlings  to  be  raised  by 
exliibitor,  Mrs.  R.  O.  Backhouse,  Mi.ss  Spurrell,  and  IMessrs. 
Waveren  won  as  in  their  order  named.  For  twelve  distinct 
varieties  of  true  trumpet  Daffodils,  Air.  J.  H.  Hartell  won  first 
Imnours  in  a  keen  competition,  with  a  collection  of  the  leading 
well-known  varieties;  second.  Air.  H.  B.  Young,  Inncoln  ;  third, 
Me.ssrs.  Pope  and  Sons;  fourth.  Air.  F.  A.  AYalton  ;  and  fifth, 
Mr.  J  ames  Douglas,  Great  Bookham.  For  six  varieties,  the 
Rev.  T.  Buncombe,  Ruabon,  was  to  the  foi’e  with  fine  samples  ; 
.second.  Air.  A\'.  Curtis,  gardener  to  A.  S.  Leslie  .Melville,  E,sq.  ; 
third,  the  Revx  J.  Jacob;  fourth.  Air.  C.  L.  Bran.son,  Colesliill 
Park,  Colesliill;  and  fifth,  Air.  AY.  L.  Deedman,  Edgbaston. 

For  six  pots  polyanthus  Narcissi,  Alessrs.  Cartwright,  Deed- 
man,  and  A.  Cryer  were  the  respective  winners.  Tulips  formed 
a  striking  feature.  For  six  pots,  single  varieties,  Me.ssrs.  Cart¬ 
wright.  Cryer,  and  Deedman  were  the  winners.  Air.  A.  Cryer 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  six  pots  of  Lily  of  the  A'alley,  and 
worthily  won  the  first  prize ;  also  for  six  pots  of  Lilium  longi- 
florum.  Table  decorations,  bouquets,  Ac.,  materially  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  enhancement  of  the  show. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  varieties  of  medio-coronata  Daffodils, 
Mr.  W.  Curtis  took  the  lead,  with  an  assortment  of  the  leading 
varieties;  second.  Air.  A.  Al.  AVilson,  Spilsby  ;  and  third.  Air. 
J.  H.  Hartell.  For  six  varieties  ditto  the  first  prize  fell  to  the 
Rev.  T.  Duncombe  ;  second.  Air.  C.  L.  Bran.son;  third,  the  Rev. 
J.  Jacob;  and  fourth,  Air.  AY.  Ij.  Deedman.  For  six  varieties 
parvi-coronata  first  prize  Mas  accorded  to  Air.  H.  B.  A^oung, 
Lincolii;  second,  Mr.  A.  S.  L.  Alelville;  third.  Air.  F.  A.  AA’al- 
ton.  For  six  v’arieties  of  true  poeticus,  Air.  A.  AI.  AATlson  led; 
.second.  Air.  James  Douglas;  and  third,  Air.  H.  B.  Young.  For 
six  varieties  of  Daffodils  (not  to  co.st  more  than  3s.  per  doz)  the 
first  prize  wa.s  anarded  to  the  Rev.  T.  Buncombe,  the  only 
exhibitor. 

For  tnelv’e  varieties  (with  orange  cups)  Air.  F.  A.  AA’alton 
«'as  the  winner,  and  Air.  James  Douglas  second.  For  twelve 
varieties.^  not  more  than  10s.  a  dozen.  Air.  R.  C.  Cartwright, 
King’s  Nortoii,  took  the  lead;  second.  Air.  S.  S.  Jones;  third, 
Air.  \\  .  Brodie.  AA  yloe  Green;  and  fourth,  Air.  A.  Cryer.  For 
■six  varieties.  Air.  J.  Sceany  led  with  very  good  blooms;  second, 
Mrs.  Alustin,  Edgbaston.  Daffodils  grown  in  pots  were  well 
exhibited. 

Hoxorary  Exhibits.  —  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Alessrs. 
Felton,  florists,  Hanover  Squaie,  Ijondon,  for  a  splendid  col¬ 
lection  of  plants  and  cut  flowers.  Silver-gilt  medals  to  Alessrs. 


Barr  and  Sons,  Alessrs.  Dickson  (Che.ster),  Alessrs.  Gunn  and 
Sons  (Biimiingliam),  Alessrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson  (Dublin), 
Al  essrs.  Pearson,  and  Alessrs.  Reamsbottom  (Geashill,  Ireland)  ; 
a  large  .silver  medal  to  Air.  R.  Sydenham;  silver  ineLlals  to  .Sir 
H.  J.  Gore,  AIe.ssrs.  B.  Cant  and  Sons,  Aliss  Currey,  Ale.ssrs. 
Gilbert  and  Son;  Alessrs.  Hewitt  and  Co;  .Alessrs.  Simpson  anu 
Son,  and  Airs.  Thompson. 

Av  ards  of  merit  were  accorded  to  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart 
for  seedling  -Narcissi,  Goldeye,  Fearless,  Acme,  and  Epic. 

Newport  (Mon.)  Gardeners’. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  above  association  was  held  on  April 
13,  vhen  Air.  J.  AA’iggins  read  a  very  intere.sting  paper  on  “  The 
Culture  of  the  Herbaceous  Calceolaria.”  Air.  AA'iggins,  nho  is 
looked  upon  as  the  champion  Calceolaria  groM'er  of  tliis  district, 
recommended  that  the  seed  be  sown  the  first  or  second  week  in 
Augmst  in  clean,  well-drained  pans,  filled  nearly  to  the  rim  with 
soil  composed  of  loam,  leaf  .soil,  and  sand,  watering  the  pans 
half  an  hour  or  so  befoie  sowing  the  seed,  m  Inch  should  not  be 
covered  with  soil.  Place  the  pans  in  a  cool  frame,  covering 
them  with  a  piece  of  glass,  to  be  kept  shaded  until  the  seecl 
germinates,  vhen  air  and  light  can  be  given,  but  bright  sun¬ 
shine  must  be  kept  from  them.  AVhen  the  seedlings  are  laige 
enough,  prick  off  into  small  pots,  place  again  into  cold  frame. 
In  November  place  them  in  oin  pots,  using  a  compost  as  above, 
with  a  little  well-rotted  horse  droppings.  They  can  now  be 
placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  gla.ss  in  a  ■  cool  greenhon.se.  In 
February  they  may  be  placed  in  Sin  pots  for  flowering,  using  a 
compost  of  tMO  parts  loam,  one  part  rotten  horse  droppings,  one 
part  leaf  mould  and  wood  ashes,  adding  a  Tin  potful  of  soot  to  a 
barroM  load  of  soil,  and  a  bandful  of  artificial  manure. 

From  noM'  onnards  they  must  be  grown  in  a  cool,  shady, 
moist  position,  to  be  carefully  natered,  sometimes  giving  them 
a  little  weak  liquid  manure  vater.  They  must  be  kept  free 
from  green  fly  by  frequent  fumigations.  In  potting,  do  not 
pot  too  firm.  As  the  flower  stems  advance  they  must  be  tied 
out  in  place,  then,  if  all  goes  well,  there  will  be  such  a  disnlav  of 
flower  that  m  ill  gladden  the  heart  of  employer  as  well  as  of  those 
m  Iio  have  had  the  care  of  the  plants  throughout.  A  good  di.scus- 
sion  folloM'ed,  in  which  Ale.ssrs.  Harris,  Daniels,  AA’codward, 
Jones,  Taylor,  the  chairman,  and  others  took  part.  Air. 
AATggins  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  able  paper. 
Air.  J.  Duff  presided  over  a  good  attendance. 


Resurrection  Plants. 

Three  different  plants  are  knoMui  under  this  name.  Alesem- 
liryanthemum  Tripolium  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  AAdien 
dry  the  seed  capsules  are  tightly  closed  up,  and  m  hen  soaked  in 
water  the  capsules  Mill  open  out  their  curious  valves.  On 
being  dried  they  muH  close,  but  Mill  open  again  Muth  moisture. 
This  may  be  repeated  several  times  Muthout  destroying  the 
romarkable  hygroscopic  properties.  The  seed  vessels  or  cap¬ 
sules  of  many  other  plants  possess  the  same  properties,  and  it  is 
chiefly  those  Mhich  groM'  in  countries  or  districts  nhere  they 
have  long,  dry  seasons.  The  seeds  m  IucIi  ripen  during  the  early 
part  of  the  dry  .season,  remain  on  the  ground  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  are  protected  by  tbe  folding  up  of  tbe  capsules. 
AA'hen  the  rain  comes  these  coverings  open  and  alloM'  the  seed 
to  escape  during  the  time  the  ground  is  most  suited  for  their 
germination.  In  addition  to  the  species  named  above,  tliere 
are  several  other  Alesembryantheinums  Mdiich  possess  the  same 
properties. 

Anastatica  hierochnntica  is  another  knoMn  as  the  Resur¬ 
rection-plant.  It  is  a  curious  little  annual  belonging  to  the 
Cruciferm.  It  is  the  only  .species  belonging  to  the  genus,  and 
is  M  idely  disbursed  over  the  Alediterranean  regions  from  Syria 
to  Algeria.  The  short  .stem  is  branched,  the  branches  .spreading, 
and  the  floMers  are  produced  on  these.  AVhen  the  seeds  ripen 
the  branches  close  up  and  all  the  leaves  fall  off,  and  later  on  the 
stem  dries  off  at  the  base,  and  the  little  ball-like  heads  of  .seeds 
are  dispersed  by  the  Mind,  sometimes  being  bloMui  into  the  sea. 
AA’ben  this  happens  the  branches  unbend,  the  seed  capsules  split, 
and  the  seeds  may  be  cast  on  shore  to  germinate.  AAdien  rain 
comes  on  land  the  seeds  are  released  in  the  same  May  to  ger¬ 
minate  Mdiile  the  ground  is  moist.  This  plant  also  possesses  the 
hygroscopic  properties,  that  is,  the  branches  m  ill  open  m  hen  M'et 
and  close  again,  to  reopen  aarain  as  freouentlv  as  they  are 
expo.sed  to  the  change.  In  addition  to  being  called  the  Resur¬ 
rection-plant,  it  is  also  known  as  the  Ro.se  of  Je}dcho,  and  in 
Palestine  it  is  knoMui  as  Kaf,  Alaryan  or  Alary’s  IdoM-er,  there 
being  a  tradition  that  it  expanded  at  the  birHi  of  Christ.  The 
third  knoM'u  as  the  Resurrection-plant  is  Selaginella  lepido- 
phylla,  a  Club-moss,  Mhicb,  after  being  dried  up.  Mill  again 
assume  its  natural  annearance.  On  this  account  it  is  often  sold 
as  a  vegetable  curiosity. 
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Entomological  Notes, 


The  Pine  Sawfly,  Lophynus  pini  (Linn). 

Pine  trees,  especially  the  Scots  Pine  and  black  Austrian  Pino, 
are  frequently  serionsly  damaged  by  the  larvae  of  sawflies.  The 
chief  culprit  is  the  Pine  sawfly  (Lophyrns  pini),  but  several  other 
species  do  considerable  harm  now  and  again.  The  Pine  sawfly 
prefers  trees  Avith  a  .sunny  aspect,  and  hence  it  Avill  be  noticed 
in  greate.st  abundance  at  the  borders  of  plantations  and  aronnd 
clearings.  Trees  from  ten  to  thirty  years  old  are  most  subject 
to  the  ravages  of  this  pest,  bnt  younger  and  older  trees  may 
sometimes  be  .seen  .severely  attacked.  The  damage  they  do  is 
soon  noticeable,  owing  to  the  larvae  feeding  in  companies  ;  these 
colonies  number  sometimes  as  many  as  a  hundred  individuals, 
but  as  the  larvm  grow  they  disperse.  The  damage  is  chiefly 
caused  by  the  larvae  eating  the  needles  ;  this  they  do  in 
two  ways,  first  by  eating  notches  out  of  the  sides  of  the 
needles,  and  later  by  eating  the  Avhole  needles  down  to 
their  base.  There  are  two  broods  during  the  year,  the 
first  of  Avhich  devour  the  one-year-old  needles  and  the 
-second  tho.se  of  the  current  year.  There  are  records  of 
the  larvae  eating  the  young  bark.  This  forest  pest  often 
attacks  large  areas  at  the  same  time.  In  one  instance 
2,000  acres  Avere  invaded.  They  often  disapiaear  suddenly; 
this  is  due  to  their  being  so  .susceptible  to  climatic 
changes,  cold  and  AAet  Aveather  being  A^ei'y  prejudicial  to 
them. 

The  parent  or 
an  inch  acro.ss  the 
four-fifths  in  the 


side  of  it  above  and  beloAv ;  the  spiracles  are  placed  in  the  lower 
pale  line.  The  sucker  feet  and  under  side  of  the  body  are  pale 
green.  AMien  full  groAvn,  they  are  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  length,  and  then  form  an  oval,  pale  yelloAvish-broAvn, 
parchment-like  cocoon,  both  amongst  the  needles  and  amongst 
heather,  and  in  the  earth,  etc.,  beneath  the  trees. 

Like  the  common  Pine  saAvfly,  this  also  is  met  with  in 
colonies,  tivo  individuals  usually  .sitting  on  each  needle.  They 
pupate  in  June,  tho.se  kept  under  oli.servation  going  into  this 
stage  in  the  third  Aveek  in  June.  Although  needles  and  other 
‘‘  cover  ”  lay  on  the  ground  in  the  lireeding  cage,  they  pupated 
in  the  earth  just  as  described  by  Kollar.  The  females  AA'hich 
come  from  the.se  cocoons  lay  their  eggs  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  in  the  needles,  as  is  done  liy  L.  pini.  Apparently  the  eggs 
remain  in  the  needles  all  the  Avinter,  and  hatch  out  in  early 
May. 

It  does  not  appear  certain  that  sickly  trees  are  more 


adult  saAvfly 
Avings  in  the 
female  (Fig. 


is  nearly  three-fifths  of 
male  (Fig.  1),  and  about 
2).  The  male  is  black, 

Avith  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  reddish,  Avith  Avhite  spots 
on  the  under  side  of  the  first  segment ;  in  the  female  the 
body  is  dull  yelloAv,  Avith  three  dark  areas  on  the  thorax 
and  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  black  ;  the  legs  are  yelloAV, 
and  the  Avings  have  dusky  borders,  Avhich  are,  hoAvever, 
not  so  noticeable  in  the  fore  Avings  of  the  male.  The 
.sexes  can  most  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  male  having 
doubly  pectinate  antennae,  tho.se  of  the  female  being 
bri.stle-like. 

The  adults  nsnally  appear  early  in  May,  and  again  as 
a  second  brood  in  August.  The  female,  Avhich 
seldom  flies  OAving  to  her  heavy  build,  lays  her  eggs  in 
the  needles,  in  slits  cut  by  the  saAV-like  processes  comnion 
to  the  saAvflies.  As  many  as  from  ten  to  tAventy  may  be 
placed  in  each  needle,  but  there  are  as  a  rule  not  more 
than  six  or  seven.  It  is  said  that  one  female  may  lay  as 
many  as  120  eggs.  The  eggs  are  usually  laid  in  close 
proximity,  each  one  being  covered  over  Avith  a  resinous 
secretion,  and  so  protected  from  various  enemies.  This  resinous 
material  is  scraped  fi'om  the  leaves. 

The  larva*  hatch  in  from  tAAo  to  three  Aveeks,  appearing  at 
the  end  of  May  and  in  June;  by  the  end  of  June  or  in  July 
they  reach  their  full  fed  stage  (Fig  3),  and  then  pupate.  The 
larva;  are  nearly  an  inch  long  Avhen  full  fed,  and,  like  all  the 
larvae  of  this  genus,  they  have  tAAenty-tAvo  legs.  They  are  at 
first  pale  green,  almost  AA'hitish  beneath,  and  Avith  black  sucker 
feet,  bnt  as  they  mature  they  become  dull  broAvnish-green,  Avith 
dusky  marks  above  the  prolegs,  and  Avith  a  dark  broAvn  head ; 
the  sucker  feet  are  yelloAV,  Avith  a  broAvn  linfe  at  the  base.  The 
first  brood  feed  for  from  four  to  six  AAeeks,  and  then  pupate 
amongst  the  needles  or  in  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  bark,  the 
pupa  lying  in  a  cocoon  of  compact  broAvn  silk.  These  cocoons 
are  very  variable  in  colour,  some  being  almost  black,  others  dull 
brownisli-grey.  They  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
hard  and  compact. 

In  many  cases  these  cocoons  remain  through  the  Avinter,  bnt 
as  a  rule  they  give  rise  to  a  second  brood  of  flies  in  Augmst  and 
September ;  the  progeny  of  the  second  brood  spin  their  cocoons 
mainly  amongst  the  fallen  needles,  moss,  and  heather  beneath 
the  trees.  These  ground  cocoons  often  occur  in  bunches,  and, 
like  those  of  the  fir-st  brood,  are  very  Amriable  in  colour.  The 
larvae  Avhich  make  these  cocoons  do  not  enter  the  pupal  stage 
until  the  spring.  As  many  as  .seventy  have  been  found  together 
beneath  moss  and  heather.  When  the  saAvfly  is  ready  to  emerge 
it  cuts  a  large  circular  slit  in  the  top  of  the  cocoon  and  escapes. 

Several  other  .saAvflies  attack  conifers  in  this  country,  bnt 
the  only  one  recorded  as  doing  damage  is  the  fox-coloured  saAvfly 
(Lophyrns  rufus),  Avhich  did  considerable  harm  in  Argyllshire 
to  Scots  Pines  in  1890.  Miss  Ornierod  found  in  the  Argyllshire 
outbreak  that  plants  tAvo  to  six  feet  high  Avere  mo.st  subject  to 
attack.  The  adult  female  is  reddish-broAvn,  Avith  l)lack  .spots  on 
the  thorax,  and  Avith  yelloAV  to  reddish-broAvn  legs;  the  male  is 
black.  Avith  reddish-broAvn  legs.  It  occurs  on  the  Aving  in  August 
and  September.  One  brood  only  appears  to  exist,  and  is  found 
in  larval  form  from  the  end  of  iMay  until  the  middle  or  end  of 
J  une. 

The  larvm  are  dusky  greenish-grey  Avith  black  heads,  a  pale 
line  along  the  back,  and  a  dusky  line  aa  ith  a  pale  one  on  each 


Fig.  1,  Ijoptyrus  pini.  m.ale  ;  fig.  2,  female;  fig.  3,  l.arva  ; 
Lopliyrus  rufus  ;  fig.  G,  Pine  slioot  attacked  by  .saAA’fly  larA’w. 
size  of  fig.s.  1,  2,  and  5. 


fig.  4,  cocoon  ;  fig,  5 
Lines  show  natural 


attacked  than  healthy  ones,  but  in  any  ca.se  attention  .should  bo 
given  to  maintaining  plantations  in  robust  growth.  All  the 
Pine  saAvflies  have  many  enemies.  Amongst  these  mu.st  specially 
be  mentioned  mice  and  squirrels,  Avhich  devour  large  numbers  of 
the  larva;  hibernating  in  the  cocoons  during  the  winter ;  the 
cuckoo,  goat-sucker,  and  starling  also  devour  numbers  of  the 
larva;  and  adults.  Numerous  ichneumon  flies  also  prey  upon 
them. 

When  young  trees  are  invaded,  the  larva;  may  be  easily 
destroyed  by  cru.shing  them  Avith  a  gloved  hand.  This  should 
be  attempted  in  the  early  stage  of  an  attack,  as  at  that  time 
the  larvae  are  present  in  fairly  compact  groups,  and  are  readily 
dealt  Avith.  Shaking  them  from  the  trees  on  to  cloths  spread  on 
the  ground  is  recommended,  but  is  a  less  satisfactory  method 
of  destruction.  Another  plan  is  to  place  fresh  Pine  boughs 
beneath  the  trees,  and  then  jar  tlie  larva*  off.  All  those  that 
fall  to  the  ground  collect  on  the  boughs  streAvn  about,  and  can 
then  easily  be  burnt.  Trees  that  have  been  attacked  may  have 
the  ground  aronnd  their  trunks  examined  in  Avinter,  Avhen  the 
dead  leaves,  mo.ss,  Ac.,  containing  the  cocoons  may  be  raked 
together  and  destroyed.  Ornamental  trees  in  parks  and  gar¬ 
dens  may  be  speedily  cleared  by  spraying  Avith  hellebore  Avash  or 
ar.senate  of  lead. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  Avould  be  glad  if 
recipients  of  this  leaflet  Avould  make  it  knoAvn  to  others 
intore.sted  in  the  subject.  Copies  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
and  post  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  P’isheries,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.  Letters 
of  application  so  addiessed  need  not  be  stamped. 


Sedum  spectablle. 

This  is  a  distinct  and  beautiful  hardy  plant,  and  is  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  Sedums.  The  floAvers,  Avhich  are  rosy  purple, 
sometimes  Avhiti.sh,  are  formed  in  dense  corymbs,  and  contia.st 
Avell  Avith  the  broad,  glaucous,  fleshy  leaves.  It  usually  floAvers 
in  August,  and  has  good  lasting  qualities,  usually  remaining  in 
bloom  about  tAvo  months.  It  thrives  Avell  in  a  moist  and  shaded 
paid  of  the  garden. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES  IN  FLOWER. — Afford  Muscats  a  free  circulation  of 
rather  dry  air^  and  a  temperature  of  SOdeg  to  85deg  or  90deg 
l)y  day  from  sun  heat,  TOdeg  to  75deg  artitlcially,  and  70deg  at 
night,  falling  to  65deg  or  even  GOdeg  on  cold  nights.  Raise 
the  points  of  the  bunches  to  the  light,  and  liberate  the  pollen 
at  midday  by  gently  tapping  the  stalks  of  the  bunches,  or  go 
over  the  bunches  carefully  with  a  large  sized  cameLhair  brush, 
and  afterwards  dust  them  with  another  charged  with  Alicante 
pollen  or  that  of  some  other  different  and  free-setting  variety. 
Hamburghs  and  similar  varieties  set  freely  in  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture,  but  they  are  better  for  a  little  assistance  from  fire  heat, 
.say,  tiOdeg  to  6odeg  at  night,  70deg  to  75deg  by  day,  with  lOdeg 
to  IGdeg  advance  from  sun  heat. 

THINNING  BUNCHES  AND  BERRIES. —It  is  advisable 
to  make  a  selection  of  the  best  bunches,  and  leave  only  those 
required  for  the  crop  before  they  come  into  flower.  This  con¬ 
centrates  the  forces  on  those  retained,  and  by  proper  attention 
to  fertilising  the  flower,  a  good  set  and  fine  bunches  are  secured. 
Thinning  the  berries  should  commence  as  soon  as  they  are  set, 
especially  in  the  ca.se  of  free  .setting  varieties,  and  where  speci¬ 
mens  are  required  for  exhibition  it  should  be  attended  to  whilst 
they  ate  in  flower.  With  the  shy-setting  sorts  thinning  should 
be  deferred  until  the  properly  fertilised  berries  can  be  di.s- 
tinguished  by  their  taking  the  lead  in  .swelling.  Remove 
.surplus  bunches,  under  rather  than  overcropping  the  Vines, 
as  too  heav^y  cropping  is  fatal  to  colour  and  finish. 

FEEDING. — When  the  Vines  are  in  full  leaf,  and  the 
Grapes  swelling,  they  require  abundant  supplies  of  nourishment. 
Owing  to  the  large  extent  of  leaf  surface,  the  Vines  evaporate 
enormous  quantities  of  water  under  the  influence  of  sunlight, 
and  do  most  of  the  work  then  in  a.ssimilating  the  nutrient  ele¬ 
ments,  the  solid  matters  being  left  behind  in  the  Vines,  and 
with  the  carbonic,  acid  gas  derived  from  the  air  and  fixed  in 
the  Vines  as  carbon,  build  up  their  .structure  solidly  and  health¬ 
fully.  Stable,  cowhouse,  and  manure  heap  drainings  are 
excellent,  being  rich  in  available  potash,  and  if  a  pound  of 
mineral  superphosphate  be  added  to  30  gallons  it  is  an  advan¬ 
tage,  while  the  contained  ammonia  will  .soon  be  converted  into 
nitrates  and  appear  in  the  deep  green  colour  of  Vines,  leafage, 
and  Grapes.  The  liquid  must  not  be  applied  too  strong,  as  an 
overdose  injures,  if  not  destroys,  the  young  fibrous  roots. 
Shanking  also  often  follows  packing  the  .soil  with  organic  matter 
held  in  .suspension.  All  the  advertised  fertilisers  are  handy 
and  excellent.  It  is  be.st  to  give  the  borders  a  thorough  supply 
of  water,  then  apply  the  fertiliser,  and  water  in  moderately. 
A  light  mulch  of  short,  sweet,  lumpy  manure  will  be  of  advan¬ 
tage  in  keeping  the  border  uniformly  moist. 

CUCUMBERS.  —  Plants  in  hoirses  and  hot-water-heated  pits 
must  be  syringed  twice  a  day,  but  let  it  be  done  judiciously. 
The  dusting  of  the  pipes  with  a  little  flowers  of  sulplmr  usually 
suffices  to  keep  red  spider  and  white  fly  in  subjection,  and  also 
prevents  fungi  spores  from  germinating.  Plants  growing  in 
manure-heated  frames  will  not  need  syringing  so  often;  a 
sprinkling  at  closing  time  will  be  sufficient  on  bright  days,  and 
not  at  all  when  the  weather  is  dull.  Give  liberal,  but  not 
iinnece.ssary  waterings  of  liquid  manure  at  the  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  hou.se  to  plants  in  full  bearing.  Avoid  overcropping 
and  overcrowding  the  growths.  Attend  to  the  necessary  stop¬ 
ping,  thinning,  and  tying,  keeping  a  succe.s.sion  of  fruit  growth. 
No  more  fire  heat  should  be  used  than  is  absolutely  essential. 
iMake  another  planting,  if  nece.ssary,  so  as  to  maintain  a  supply 
of  fruit  exceeding,  rather  than  equal,  to  the  demand. 

iMELONS  :  EARLY  PLANTS. — Vhen  the  fruit  begins  ripen¬ 
ing,  les.sen  the  snpjily  of  water  at  the  roots,  but  not  so  as  to 
distress  the  plants,  for  if  the  foliage  has  been  kept  clean  and  the 
roots  are  in  good  condition,  a  second  crop  may  be  had.  With¬ 
hold  atmospheric  moisture,  or  rather  keep  water  from  the 
fruit,  and  provide  a  circulation  of  dry,  warm  air,  increasing 
the  temperature  to  70deg  to  7odeg,  advancing  to  SOdeg  and 
OOdeg  from  sun  heat.  Cut  the  fruits  before  they  are  very  ripe, 
keeping  them  in  an  even  temperature  for  two  or  three  days.  If 
any  fruits  show  a  tendency  to  crack,  cut  the  shoots  about  half 
way  through  with  a  knife  a  few  inches  below  the  fruit,  and 
diminish  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  leaving  a  little  ventilation  constantly  to  prevent 
moisture  condensing  on  the  fruit. 


SUCCESSION  PLANTS.— Continue  fertilising  the  flowers 
when  fully  expanded,  the  atmosphere  being  kept  drier  and 
warmer,  and  ventilation  carefully  attended  to.  Stop  the  shoot.i 
at  the  time  of  fertilisation  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit. 
Earth  the  plants  with  some  rather  strong  and  rich  loam  after 
the  fruits  begin  swelling,  ramming  it  firmly,  to  secure  solid 
fruit,  and  place  a  little  fresh  lime  round  the  collar  to  prevent 
canker.  Plants  swelling  their  fruits  may  be  syringed  in  hot 
weather  about  3  p.m.,  damping  the  floor  several  times  a  day, 
and  in  the  evening  sprinkle  the  floor  with  weak  liquid  manure. 
Shade  only  to  prevent  flagging,  and  ventilate  freely  in  favour¬ 
able  weather.  Maintain  a  day  temperature  of  SOdeg  to  85deg, 
or  OOdeg  with  sun  heat,  closing  between  SOdeg  and  8odeg,  and 
if  an  advance  of  lOdeg  to  lodeg  be  made  after  closing  it  will 
assist  the  fruit  in  swelling,  and  le.ssen  the  supply  of  fire  heat  at 
night,  but  it  must  be  accompanied  by  atmospheric  moisture. 
If  thrips  appear,  fumigate  moderately  on  two  or  three  con¬ 
secutive  evenings,  taking  care  to  have  the  foliage  dry. 

Train  the  growths  out  in  pits  and  frames,  still  maintaining  a 
good  bottom  heat  by  linings,  and  employ  thick  night  coverings 
over  the  lights.  Sow  seeds  for  raising  plants  for  placing  in  pits 
and  frames  as  they  are  cleared  of  bedding  plants.  Add  more 
soil  to  the  hillocks  as  the  roots  push  through  the  sides  of  the 
mounds,  which  must  be  repeated  at  intervals  until  the  allotted 
space  is  filled.  Any  young  plants  that  are  likely  to  become  root- 
bound  should  be  shifted  into  pots  a  couple  of  sizes  larger,  to 
keep  them  in  steady  i^rogressive  growth  until  the  beds  or 
I'lillocks  are  repared  for  them. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES:  EARLY  FORCED 
HOUSE. — On  early  varieties  the  ripening  fruit  and  foliage 
must  be  kept  dry,  but  the  trees  inu.st  not  suffer  for  water  at 
the  loots,  the  soil  not  being  allowed  to  become  very  dry.  As 
the  fruit  of  the  later  varieties  will  not  be  ripe  for  some  time, 
keep  the  atmosphere  moist  by  frequent  sprinkling  during  the 
day,  .syringing  in  the  morning  and  again  when  closing  the 
house.  The  night  temperature  will  be  perfectly  safe  at  GOdeg 
to  Godeg,  or  even  70deg  in  warm  weather. 

FRUIT  STONING. — During  stoning  the  trees  must  not  be 
hurried;  GOdeg  to  Godeg  at  night  is  ample,  and  70  to  75deg 
by  day,  avoiding  sudden  fluctuations.  A  little  air  admitted 
at  night  will  prevent  the  deposition  of  moi.stnre  upon  the 
foliage  to  any  serious  extent,  and  may  be  increased  when  the 
sun  acts  on  the  hou.se,  yet  without  lowering  the  temperature, 
which  should  always  advance  with  the  increa,sed  power  of  the 
sun,  and  a  corresponding  increa.se  of  ventilation.  Avoid  fumi¬ 
gation  as  tar  as  po.ssible,  as  it  dries  the  atmosphere,  and  not 
unfrequently  cripples  the  foliage.  Early  clo.sing  is  to  some 
extent  an  advantage,  but  it  must  not  be  continued  too  long.  It 
is  also  advisalde  to  allow  a  little  exti'a  latitude  to  the  growth, 
but  on  no  account  permit  foliage  to  be  developed  that  must 
afterwards  be  removed  in  quantity.  Keep  the  imside  border 
well  supplied  with  water,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  causing 
soddenne.ss  and  sourness,  and  feed  judiciously  with  potas.sic  and 
phosphatic  foods. — G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

VEGETABLE  iMARROWS.— If  not  already  sown,  these 
should  be  seen  to  now.  Unless  these  can  be  protected  by  glass 
there  is  no  advantage  in  planting-ont  before  the  la.st  week  in 
IMay.  Even  if  they  did  not  get  nipped  by  frost,  the  keen  winds 
generally  expei'ienced  during  May  are  sufficient  to  check  the 
plants,  oi‘  practically  to  ruin  them.  One  seed  may  be  planted 
in  a  3in  pot.  The  "plants  will  turn  out  of  these  much  more 
conveniently  than  when  grown  two  or  more  together,  to  l)0 
divided  at  the  time  of  planting,  which  is  often  done  to  save 
trouble. 

iMELONS  AND  CUCUMBERS.— These  should  receive  very 
careful  attention.  It  the  beds  have  lost  their  heat,  more  warm 
manure  shoidd  be  at  once  placed  round  the  sides  of  the  frames, 
treading  this  down  firmly.  Cucumbers  and  Melons  must  have 
al)undance  of  bottom  heat  for  some  weeks  to  come,  or  the 
plants  will  not  grow  freely.  The  frames  should  be  carefully 
ventilated,  and  closed  early  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  sun  :s 
still  shining  on  the  gla.ss.  But  before  doing  so,  damp  the  sid.'s 
and  every  available  inch  of  soil  with  tepid  water,  which  will 
cause  a  'vapour  to  rise  on  the  inside  of  the  glass  and  prevent 
scalding.  The  lights  must  also  be  covered  by  mats  three  or  four 
thick  to  husband  the  heat  .secured  by  early  closing. 

EARLY  POTATOES. — Early  Potatoes  should  be  “soiled” 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  secure  "them  from  fro.st.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  draw  a  little  very  dry  soil  over  any  which  appear,  and 
which  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  earthing  up.  This 
should  be  done  early  in  the  day,  so  that  the  soil  will  become 
perfectly  dry  before"  night,  as  it  is  useless  covering  with  damp 
soil. 


April  28,  190''. 
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ONIONS. — Now  is  a  good  time  for  planting  ont  Onions 
which  have  been  raised  in  boxes.  The  soil  ought  to  be  trodden, 
and  the  work  done  finely.  If  tlie  soil  is  dry  on  the  surface,  a 
slight  damping  down  the  side  of  the  line  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  planting.  It  will  prevent  the  dry  .soil  from  falling  into  the 
hole  made  by  the  dibber,  which  is  often  very  annoying. 

THINNING  CROPS.  — All  crops  requiring  thinning  shonld 
leceive  attention  immediately  they  are  large  enongh  to  handle. 
No  greater  mistake  can  he  made  at  this  seasoii^than  to  neglect 
timely  thinning  of  Onions,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  'iurnips.  Spinach, 
and  such  lilce  crops. 

TURNIPS. — :More  Turnips  may  be  .sown  to  succeed  those 
sown  some  weeks  since.  Turnips  soon  become  useless  for  the 
table  in  hot  weather,  and  frequent  sowings  are  the  only  way  to 
keep  up  a  supply  of  tender  roots.  A  half  shady  border  is  the 
best  place,  and  the  .soil  should  he  rich  and  deep  to  produce  a 
quick  growth. 

SPINACH. — IMore  of  this  should  also  be  .sown.  This  will 
grow  better  and  prove  much  more  serviceable  if  grown  in  partial 
shade,  as  it  soon  pmshes  up  its  flower  spikes  in  warm  soil. 

PEAS. — More  Peas  of  the  Marrowfat  type  should  be  sown, 
and  sparingly,  noAv  that  the  soil  is  warmer  and  drier.  Place 
sticks  to  all  those  that  are  well  through  the  soil,  not  so  much 
for  support  as  for  .shelter.  It  is  astonishing  the  shelter  they 
will  afford  when  the  wind  is  in  the  east,  and  which  invari..il)ly 
happens  in  May. 

SALADS. — All  kinds  of  salading  should  be  sown  to  keep  up 
a  regular  supply.  Lettuces  should  be  pricked  off  into  rich  soil, 
and  be  frequently  sprinkled  over  in  warm  weather.  The  hoe 
ought  also  to  be  frequently  run  through  between  the  plants. 
Radishes  may  be  frequently  sown,  also  Mmstard  and  Cress. 

TOMATOES. — These  .should  have  special  attention  in'  .'iin 
pots,  in  as  Ioav  a  temperature  as  is  consistent  with  the  health 
of  the  plants.  Plants  from  lOin  to  12in  in  height  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  those  drawn  up  to  2ft  lor  planting  ont  the  first  week  in 
June. — A.  T.,  Cirencester. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

SOWING  HARDY  ANNUALS. — Hardy  annuals  sown  now 
have  a  better  chance  of  growing  away  quickly  and  .strongly 
than  if  they  had  been  sown  earlier,  when  the  soil  was  wetter 
and  colder.  The  dry  jjeriods  recently  experienced  have  serv'd 
to  bring  the  soil  into  good  condition  by  drying  up  the  super¬ 
fluous  moisture  and  absorbing  some  of  the  warm  sunshine. 
Consequently  a  good  surface  tilth  has  been  formed,  or  is  in  a 
condition  to  be  readily  broken  down  and  rendered  fine  for  seed¬ 
sowing.  Hardy  annuals  are  usually  sown  in  vacant  positions 
towards  the  front  of  flower  borders,  or  they  may  be  sown  in  beds 
set  apart  for  the  purpose.  If  in  borders,  sow  in  good-sized 
patches,  scattering  the  seed  broadcast.  Cover  lightly  with 
some  .specially  prepared  fine  soil.  In  beds  or  large  spaces  the 
more  convenient  method  of  sowing  may  be  in  drills  3in  to  Bin 
apart.  A  good  selection  of  hardy  annuals  consists  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — Annual  Chrysanthemums,  Clarkias,  Coreopsis,  Corn¬ 
flowers,  Colliusias,  E.sch.scholtzia,  Godetia,  Larkspur,  iJnum, 
Lupins,  IMignonette,  Nemophila,  Nasturtiums,  Poppies.  A 
little  protection  should  be  given  the  areas  .sown  until  the  seeds 
germinate.  Should  failure  occur,  there  w’',l  he  time  to  sow 
again,  and  yet  obtain  good  plants.  As  the  seedlings  require  it, 
thin  them  out.  The  more  room  each  can  have,  the  finer  the 
plants. 

SEEDLING  VIOLAS. — Violas  from  a  .spring  .sowing  of  seed 
are,  or  will  .shortly  be,  strong  enough  to  prick  off  into  boxes. 
Afterwards,  when  .strong  enough,  they  can  be  placed  outdoors 
in  permanent  positions.  They  will  flower  abundantly  in  late 
summer  and  autumn. 

PRLMROSES  AND  POLYANTHUSES.-Plants  raised  from 
seed  flower  freely  the  fir.st  .season,  but  the  .seed  should  be  sown 
early.  To  ensure  success  in  germinating  the  .seed,  sow  in  Bin 
pots  in  the  gi'eenhotise.  They  mfty  be  grown  well  into  the  rough 
leaf  before  necessary  to  prick  them  out  into  a  frame.  With  good 
attention  to  affording  moisture  through  the  summer,  the  plants 
will  grow  to  a  good  size  for  autumn  planting.  A  packet  of  .seed 
from  a  good  firm  produces  .some  interesting  colours. 

YOUNG  DAHLIAS.  —  Single  Dahlias  rai.sed  from  seed  may 
he  potted  .singly  in  small  pots  in  a  mixture  of  liglit,  sandy 
material.  Keep  them  close  to  the  glass.  It  is  important  that 
the  stems  should  be  strong  and  the  plants  have  a  good  netwoi'k 
of  fibrous  roots  when  planting  out.  The  succeeding  growth  will 
then  be  satisfactory. 

LOBELIAS  FOR  BEDDING.-Seedling  plants  pricked  out 
in  boxes  and  advancing  rapidly  in  growth  should  be  topped  to 
make  them  bu.shy  and  prevent  premature  flowering.  Stock 
plants  wintered  in  boxes  .shonld.  if  not  already  dealt  with,  bo 
divided  into  small  portions,  replanting  in  light  soil  in  shallow 
boxes,  and  kept  moist. — E.  D.  S.,  Gravesend. 


Nephrolepis  Plersoni. 

This  beautifid  fern  is  now  in  Plnglish  nurseries.  “  Having 
heard  several  complaints  of  late  from  Iversons  having  trouble 
with  this  variety  sporting  back  or  throwing  Boston-fern  leave's, 
we  wish  to  state  our  experience,  hoping  that  this  unnecessary 
alarm  will  not  injure  the  popularit}’  of  this  beautiful  fern.  In 
cur  experience  with  several  thoiisand  Piersoni  plants,  we  find 
they  require  a  very  rich  soil  after  they  get  started  to  grow 
M  e  use  ordinary  Carnation  soil,  one-half  rotted  cow  manui  e. 
After  they  get  the  i5ot  filled  with  roots  they  will  .stand  feeding 
often,  and  at  no  time  should  they  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want 
of  water.  Plenty  of  room  and  light  are  also  very  important.  It 
seems  to  be  the  impression  that  too  high  or  low  a  temperatuje  is 
the  cause  of  this  sporting  back,  but  we  are  satisfied  this  is  not 
the  case,  having  tried  them  in  temperatures  from  45deg  to 
75deg,  and  had  no  trouble  except  with  a  few  that  got  potbound 
or  stood  too  close  to  the  .steam  pipe  and  died  out  frequently. 
While  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  anthority  on  this  subject,  we 
would  advi.se  anyone  having  any  trouble  with  Piepson  ferns  to 
give  them  better  soil,  and  .see  that  they  never  dry  out.  You 
will  .soon  have  them  looking  different,  and  the  imperfect  leaves 
may  be  cut  off.  Piersoni  does  not  lift  well  from  the  bench  if 
very  large.  If  you  want  fine,  large  plants,  keep  them  in  pots, 
and  plunge  the  pots  in  soil  or  moss. — D.wis  Bkothers,  (in 
“  American  Flo7ist.”) 

- - 


Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 

The  Editor  welcomes  short  letters  from  under  gardeners.  Letters  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  50U  words  in  length,  should  be  written  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper, 
as  clearly  as  possible,  with  one  inch  space  at  both  top  and  bottom, las  well 
as  at  the  side.s.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  must  accompany 
all  communic.itions,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  It  these  points  are  not  respected,  the  letters  cannot  be  considered. 

Fuchsias. 

The  old  plants  that  liave  been  stowed  away  during  the  w  intei' 
.should  now  be  shaken  out  of  their  pots  and  potted  into  a  size 
smaller  than  what  they  flowered  in  tlie  year  before,  and  the  soil 
made  moderately  firm  around  the  roots.  The  soil  that  suits 
them  be.st  is  two  parts  of  good  fibrous  loam,  not  of  a  clayey 
nature.  Good  material  is  usually  found  in  mole-heaps  ni 
meadows.  Next  we  want  something  to  lighten  the  loam  in  the 
way  of  leaf  soil,  say  about  one  part  to  two  of  loam  i  also  some 
dried  and  rotted  cow  manure,  rubbed  through  a  half-inch  sieve, 
with  a  .small  proportion  of  sand.  The  above  ingredients, 
thoroughly  mixed,  will  not  fail  to  grow  Fuchsias.  Cuttings 
.struck  in  the  autumn  and  grown  slowly,  will  now  make  fine 
plants.  If  they  are  tall  growing  varieties  they  should  be 

stopped  when  about  Bin  high,  but  the  dwarf  ones  should  be  let 
grow,  as,  being  naturally  dwarf,  they  will  break  out  below 
afterwards.  They  ought  not  to  be  left  to  get  rootbound,  as  it 
!  will  be  sure  to  throw  them  into  bloom. 

Fuch.sias  will  not  stand  a  very  cold  draught,  and  a  very 
regular  temperature  mu.st  be  maintained  ;  and  this  applies  also 
in  the  watering,  for  if  the  water  is  very  cold  their  foliage  will 
flag,  turn  yellow,  and  may  die.  Both  old  plants  that  have  been 
potted  up  and  young  ones  should  be  put  into  a  nice  heat  of 
about  .o.odeg.  An  early  vinery  is  a  very  suitable  place,  where 
!  they  can  have  plenty  of  moisture,  and  be  kept  well  syringed,  as 
it  will  help  the  old  ones  to  break  out  better ;  and  care  mu.st  also 
'  be  taken  to  keep  them  clean  and  clear  of  green  fly.  A  slight 
fumigation  will  remove  aphides  without  injury.  The  plants 
should  be  well  .syringed  with  clean  water  (the  chill  taken  off), 
and  it  is  also  important  to  keep  the  floor  and  atmo.sphere  moist. 
Fuchsias  should  be  ready  to  receive  their  last  .shift  about  three 
months  before  you  want  them  for  flowering;  and  a  cool,  airy  pit 
'  or  frame,  shaded  from  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  is  most  de.sir- 
able  when  they  bloom.  It  will  then  take  .some  ti.me  to  tie-in  and 
stop  the  shoots. 

The  branches  must  he  staked  out  in  the  shape  you  want  the 
plant  to  assume,  the  stopping  to  be  discontinued  about  ten  weeks 
before  you  want  them  in  that  condition.  Liquid  manure  may 
then  be  given  them,  at  first  weak,  but  .slightly  strengthening  it  ; 
and  on  no  account  give  it  them  till  the  soil  is  completely 
exhamsted  and  the  pots  full  of  roots.  After  they  have  finished 
blooming,  it  is  be.st  to  put  them  outside  to  ripen  their  wood,  and 
also  better  for  .secui’ing  cuttings.  They  should  he  brought  in 
when  it  begins  to  get  cold,  and  placed  away  under  a  staging,  or 
anywhere  where  the  frost  will  not  hurt  them,  and  where  they 
can  be  kept  dry,  first  pruning  them  back  to  the  shape  you  want 
tiieni  for  the  succeeding  year.  AY.  H.  Lee. 

.  [This  letter  lias  been  held  over  for  some  weeks.  Ed.] 
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April  23,  1904. 


*^*A11  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one 
will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking 
information  on  matters  discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustihahle  trouble  and  expense.  In 
naming  plants  we  only  undertake  to  name  species,  or  well- 
marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any  one  occasion.  Florists’ 
flowers  we  do  not  name. 

BOOK  (W.  H.). — In  order  to  draw  the  plan  of  a  garden  or 
landscape  to  .scale  it  is  nece.ssary  to  have  at  lea.st  a  slight  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  geometry,  acquired  through  the  aid  of 
a  textbook,  or  from  a  teacher.  We  would  therefore  commend 
you  to  the  hook  entitled  “  The  Elements  of  Geometrical 
Drawing,”  by  H.  J.  Spooner.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  and 
Co.,  price  3s.  6d. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  COMMONER  GARDEN  WORMS? 
(Naturalist). — The  commonest  is  the  earthworm  (Lumhricus 
teri'estris),  though  other  species  are  not  uncommon,  the  red 
worm  (L.  rubellum)  being  very  partial  to  heavily  manured 
ground  or  that  containing  much  decaying  vegetable  matter  and 
manure.  The  purple  worm  and  brandling  are  also  common  in 
gardens  and  on  lawns. 

GRASS  LAND  “  FOGGED  ”  (G.).-I  have  about  two  acres 
sandy  soil.  For  the  last  two  years  I  cut  hay  from  it.  What 
would  he  a  good  dressing  for  it,  as  it  has  become  fogged  and 
short  of  Clover?  I  am  giving  it  a  little  cowdung.  Would  lime 
suit  ? — [The  best  plan  to  adopt  in  such  a  case  is  to  give  the  land 
a  dressing  of  5  cwt  per  acre  of  ground  lime  or  of  basic  slag  and 
1  cwt  sulphate  of  potash,  as  lime  and  potash  are  the  dominant 
manures  for  Clover.  A  single  turn  of  a  harrow  over  the  fogged 
land  at  the  time  of  applying  the  manures  is  also  to  he  recom¬ 
mended.] 

WHAT  IS  THE  COST  OF  TANNED  GARDEN  NETTING 
AND  OTHER  PROTECTIVE  MATERIAL  FOR  FRUIT 
BLOSSOMS  (R.  S.). — Ordinary  tanned,  usually  termed  fish, 
netting,  ranges  about  Id.  per  square  yard,  but  is  usually  sold  in 
widths  of  2  yards  wide  at  2d.  per  running  yard,  and  4  yards 
wide  at  4d.  per  running  yard,  this  being  diamond  mesh.  A 
third  more  should  always  be  allowed  than  the  surface  measure¬ 
ment.  Canvas,  brown  He.ssian,  is  54in  wide,  price  8d.  per 
yard ;  scrim,  54in  wide,  8d.  per  yard  ;  frigi  domo,  2,  3,  and  4 
yards  wide.  Is.  per  square  yard ;  woollen  netting,  ^in  mesli, 
about  Is.  2d.  per  square  yard. 

NARCISSUS  PROPAGATION  BY  OFFSETS  (T.  R.  M.).— 
This  simply  consists  in  separating  the  small  bulbs  that  issue 
from  the  base  of  the  parent  ones,  and  planting  them  out 
separately  for  a  year  in  order  that  they  may  grow  sufficiently 
large  for  flowering.  The  majority  of  the  species  increase  some¬ 
what  freely  by  this  method,  and  permanent  clumps  or  collections 
may  be  lifted  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  when  they 
are  usually  dormant  and  quite  free  from  roots,  the  offsets 
removed  and  planted  without  delay.  This  is  a  good  plan  to 
adopt  where  tliere  is  likely  to  be  a  danger  of  injury  caused  by 
the  flowering  bulbs  being  overcrowded,  arising  from  their 
multiplying. 

COLLECTION  OF  CUT  FLOWERS  (W.  E.  A.).— You  have 
our  sympathy,  and  the  judges  ought,  we  think,  to  have  taken 
precedent  into  consideration  in  bestowing  their  awards.  You 
say  you  have  always  shown  the  same  flowers  as  distinct  kinds 
before,  but  do  not  say  whether  you  hitherto  obtained  prizes, 
because  if  you  did  not,  the  disqualification  question  would  not 
then  be  raised.  We  think  that  Azalea  mollis  and  A.  indica  are 
not  “  distinct  kinds,”  as  meant  in  the  terms  of  competition, 
though  of  course  they  are  distinct  species.  The  matter  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  loose  phraseology,  a  fault  too  common  in 
flower  show  schedides  and  in  the  stipulations  for  competitions. 
If  gardeners  as  a  body  knew  a  little  elementary  botany  (which 
so  many  regard  as  useless),  they  would  place  a  better  value  on 
nomenclature,  and  instead  of  talking  of  “  kinds,”  they  would 
say  genera,  or  species,  or  varieties,  as  the  case  may  he. 
Under  the  circumstances,  your  wisest  course  will  be  to  get  the 
word  “kinds”  deleted,  and  the  word  “genera”  substituted. 


OUR  DATE  OF  PUBLICATION  (H.  S.  C.).— The  Journal 
of  Horticulture  is  issued  about  three  o’clock  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ings  to  the  G.P.O.,  whose  collecting  vans  call  a*-  the  printing 
office.  Please  note  our  correct  address. 

SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES  (L.  N.). -.Spraying  .should  be 
commenced  at  once  for  all  general  lines  of  nur.sery  stock.  The 
lime,  salt,  and  sulphur  preparation  should  be  applied  before  the 
buds  open,  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  .strong  sprays.  Arsenate 
of  lead  and  Bordeaux  should  be  applied  as  .soon  as  the  blossoms 
fall,  and  again  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  foliage  wel[ 
covered,  until  the  fruit  is  nearly  grown — say,  four  times  in  the 
season. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  AMOUNT  OF  LABOUR  PER 
1,000  SQUARE  FEET  OF  GLASS  IN  PRIVATE  GARDENS? 
(P.  T.). — This  entirely  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  struc¬ 
tures,  but  for  mixed  houses,  say  a  green^iouse,  stove,  vineries, 
and  Peach  houses,  one  man,  a  journeyman,  is  a  fair  average 
allowment,  though  in  most  cases  the  work  is  varied,  spare  time 
being  filled  up  in  other  departments  and  at  other  times  assist¬ 
ance  given,  as  in  the  case  of  Grape-thinning,  &c.,  from  pre¬ 
viously  or  otherwise  assisted  parts  of  the  establishment.  Indeed, 
no  conect  estimate  can  be  given  without  stating  nature  of 
charge. 

PIPING  FOR  GREENHOUSE  (Florist).— We  desire  to  heat 
a  small  house  Ibft  by  40ft,  with  hot  water,  using  2in  flow  pipe, 
the  heater  to  be  below  floor  of  the  shed.  What  is  the  best  way 
to  pipe  it,  and  how  many  flows  and  returns  are  needed  if  retuims 
are  Ijin  and  bring  the  temperature  to  GOdeg?  Outside  tem¬ 
perature  is  sometimes  20deg  below. — [To  heat  the  house  pro¬ 
perly,  about  300  square  feet  of  radiation  will  be  required,  and 
this  is  too  much  for  one  2in  flow.  By  using  two  flows,  and 
placing  one  upon  each  side  wall  or  upon  the  purlin  posts,  if 
there  are  any  in  the  house,  and  then  using  about  twelve  liin 
returns,  the  temperature  desired  can  be  obtained.  The  returns 
can  be  divided  between  the  two  walls,  or  if  there  is  a  middle 
bench  v  here  bottom  heat  is  desired  some  of  them  may  be  placed 
there.  In  case  the  end  of  the  house  is  exposed  it  will  be  well 
to  cairy  the  coils  partly  across  the  end.  If  there  is  no  door  in 
the  end  of  the  house  farthest  fioni  the  heater,  a  very  simple 
method  of  piping  the  house  will  be  to  luin  a  coil  of  five  2in  pipes 
clear  around  the  house.] 

MARKETING  BUNCH  OF  RHUBARB,  ONIONS,  TUR¬ 
NIPS,  Ac.  (J.  J.).  — A  bundle  of  Rhubarb  comprises  20  to  30 
stems,  according  to  size,  and  the  small  retail  bundle  consists  of 
three  stems  when  of  good  length,  as  in  forced,  or  more  in  case 
of  the  smaller  sorts.  A  bunch  of  young  Onions  is  as  many  as 
a  man  can  hold  in  his  hand  arranged  in  fan-shape,  the  nnm- 
her  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants.  A  bunch  of 
Turnips  is  20  to  2-5,  though  they  are  usually  made  up  smaller 
for  retail  purposes.  A  bunch  of  Carrots  is  3G  to  40,  these,  as  in 
the  ca.se  of  Turnips,  being  often  smaller  to  meet  retail  require¬ 
ments.  A  hunch  of  Radishes,  termed  a  hand,  contains  from  12 
to  30  or  more  according  to  the  season.  A  bundle  of  Aspai'agus 
contains  100  to  12-5  heads,  but  large  heads  are  made  up  in 
bundles  of  25,  50,  or  100,  so  as  to  meet  all  reqtiirements.  Sea- 
kale  may  consist  of  12  to  18  heads  to  the  bundle,  though  6  well 
grown  heads  will  fill  a  punnet,  and  be  as  much  in  meat  as  twice 
01'  thrice  the  number  of  heads  of  lesser  size.  A  bundle  of  Celery 
contains  from  G  to  20  heads,  but  the  former  is  most  in  repute 
.for  large  heads. 

LAND  FOR  AGRICULTURE  AND  FOR  MARKET  GAR¬ 
DEN  PURPOSES  (Old  Reader).— The  difference  between  taking 
land  for  agricultural  and  taking  land  for  market  garden  pur¬ 
poses  is  that  by  the  former  the  land  may  only  be  u.sed  for  agri¬ 
cultural  crops,  or  such  crops  as  come  under  the  definition  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  in  that  case  the  outgoing  tenant  can  only  claim  for 
unexhausted  improvements  at  expiration  of  tenancy,  and  in 
many  cases  not  that,  as  the  landlord  very  often  nullifies  the 
Act  of  Parliament  (Agricultural,  Holdings)  by  inserting  a  clause 
in  the  agreement  to  that  effect.  In  the  case  of  land  for  market 
garden  purposes  tlie  tenant  may  not  remove  anything  of  a  per¬ 
manent  nature,  such  as  fruit  trees,  and  though  he  may  erect 
glass  houses,  and  even  remove  them  before  the  expiration  of  the 
tenancy,  he  cannot,  taking  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes, 
claim  compensation  for  such  improvements  as  he  may  have 
made  in  a  market  garden  direction,  such  as  fruit  trees,  nor  take 
away  any  part  of  them  that  will  prejudice  the  landlord’s 
interest  in  reletting  the  land.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ownei- 
lets  the  land  to  he  used  as  a  market  garden,  compensation 
may  he  claimed  by  the  tenant  for  unexhausted  improvements, 
in  which  case  the  rent  wiH  be  double  or  more  than  if  it  were  to 
be  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  come  under  a  different 
category.  As  the  proprietor  mentioned  putting  a  lot  of  trees 
there,  it  is  clear  he  does  not  intend  to  let  the  land  to  be  used 
as  a  fruit  garden,  but  only  for  agricultural  purposes,  though  we 
do  not  see  how  objection  could  be  taken  to  vegetable  crops. 
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IXSTRr:MEXT  FOR  POISOXIXG  WEEDS  (Weed-sting).— 
Apply  to  iMr.  C.  E.  West,  Higham  Hill,  London,  X.E. 

PLYMOUTH  SHOW.  -In  report  of  Plymoutli  Daffodil  Show 
(April  21)  line  25,  pai-agraph  2,  and  line  2,  pai’agraph  7,  “  Pen¬ 
zance  ”  should  have  been  “  Trnro.” 

PLAX  FOR  CARPET-BEDDIXG  (J.  F.).— We  here  give 
designs  for  a  carpet  bed,  an  exact  copy  of  one  which  was  formed 
at  Hampton  Court,  and  which  attracted  much  attention.  In 
the  design  submitted  the  author  departed  from  his  usual  .style 
by  enlarging  the  groundwork  area,  and  the  lengthy  propor¬ 
tioned  figures,  with  their  graceful  curves  and  warm  tone  of 
colouring,  appeared  in  hold  I'elief.  The  figures  of  two  serpents 
were  formed  to  balance  the  heavier  massing.  The  rainbow 
rides  of  the  two  mon.sters  were  ably  represented  by  Alternan- 
thera  amorna,  the  spinal  column  by  Mentha  Pnlegium  gibral- 
tarica,  while  a  single  compact  plant  of  Semjiervivnm  califor- 
nicum  formed  the  eye  of  tliis  vegetable  saurian.  Here  we  may 
fairly  ask  the  question,  How  far  may  ve  go  in  borrowing  figures 
from  the  animal  kingdom  to  represent  the  various  designs  of 
carpet  bedding?  X'^ot  far,  we  fear,  as  outside  the  lizard  family 
most  are  of  harsh  angular  outline.  One  can  introduce  with 
charming  effect  as  a  groundwork  Achyrocline  Saundersoni,  a 
shrubby  plant  of  the  Lavender  family.  If  cuttings  are  inserted 
in  a  cold  fi'alne  in  autumn,  and  treated  preci.sely  like  those  of 
shrubby  Calceolarias,  they  will  strike  readily.  This  will  he 


PablicatioDS  Received, 


The  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  April,  1904,  6d.  by 
po.st.  Contents:  Forestry  education  in  Great  Britain;  housing 
of  poultry  on  farms;  Belgian  department  of  agriculture;  breed¬ 
ing  of  live  stock  in  Belgium  ;  imsurance  of  live  .stock  in  Bavaria  ; 
preparation  of  alcohol  from  Potatoes  in  Germany  ;  United  States 
;  food  standards ;  aphides  or  plant-lice ;  prices  of  agricultural 
;  produce.  *  *  “Liver-rot  in  sheep,”  a  reprint  of  articles  in 

1  the  .Journal  of  the  Royal  Agi'icnltnral  Society  of  England,  with 
j  copy  of  correspondence  between  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
I  Fisheries  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and 
I  a  prefatory  memorandum.  London,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 

:  J'  *  “  Old  M’est  Surrey:  Some  X'otes  and  ^Memories,”  by  Ger- 

I  trnde  .Jekyll,  with  330  illustrations  from  photographs  by  the 
author.  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  39,  Paternoster  Row, 

I  London.  13s.  net.  This  is  the  late.st  book  by  Miss  .lekyll,  and 
is  most  admirably  arranged.  We  hope  to  review  it  shortly. 

!  “  The  Calendar  of  Garden  Operations,”  enlarged  edition, 

'  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  cottage  gardeners,  allotment 
holders,  and  amateur  gardeners,  by  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle.”  Published  from  41,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  London,  price  7^d.,  post  free.  This  is  an  excel- 
1.  lent  little  book,  well  ari’anged,  and  comprising  the  main  feature.s 


1,  Alternantheiaparonydioidss  mnjo-. 
•J,  Iresi;,e  Herbst!. 


3,  Acbyrocline  Saiuidersoni. 

4,  Meiitlia  Pnlegium  gibralt.  rieum. 


5,  Alternanthera  amceiia. 
ti,  Sempervivum  califoivicum 


7,  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather. 

8,  .Sedum  glaucum. 


found  a  valuable  hardy  addition  to  the  carpet  bed,  and  a  plant 
which  stands  clipping  admirably.  Failing  this,  the  following  | 
might  be  substituted  :—Antennaria  tomentosa,  Leucophyton  j 
Browni,  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum.  Cineraria 
maritima. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are 

wnansivered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  following  number.  (A.  L.). — 1,  Anemone  appennina;  2,  Arabis 
albida  variegata ;  3,  Vinca  radicans  variegata.  ( J.  P.). — 1,  Thalictrum 
anemoneoides  ;  2,  Epimedium  rubrnm ;  3,  Phyllostachys  Quoili ;  4, 
Polyanthus  elatior ;  5,  Adoxa  Moschatella;  6,  Potentilla  nivea. 

(A.  N.). — 1,  Viola  cucculata ;  2,  Narcissus  Humei ;  3,  N.  poculiformis  ; 

4,  Prunus  persica  fl.-pl. ;  5,  Prunus  persica  fl.  rosea  pi.  (Norwood). —  i 
1,  Primula  rdsea ;  2,  Caltha  palustris  fl.-pl.  or  King’s-cups.  (N.  0.). — 

1,  Dendrobium  chrysotoxum  ;  2,  D.  Boxalli ;  3,  Odontoglossuiu  Rossi ; 

4,  O.  Pescatorei ;  5,  Cypripeditmi  villosum. 

NAMES  OF  FRUITS. —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are 

nnansivered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  co?isult 
the  following  number.  (H.  M.  M.). — Apple,  Lemon  Pippin. 

- - 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

W.  Clibran  and  Son,  Altrincham. — Plants. 

Rcbt.  Holmes,  Norwich. — Chrysanthemums. 


of  gardening,  while  illustrations  are  liberally  used.  *  ,  *  “  The 

Estate  Magazine,”  April  2,  1904.  Single  copy,  6d.,  from  tho 
Country  Gentlemen’s  Association,  2,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  iMall, 
S.W.  Some  of  the  articles  bear  on  “Estate  Book-keeping;  to 
make  the  best  of  onr  fruit;  Peas  as  a  field  crop;  pheasant 
rearing ;  pig-breeding  and  feeding  ;  slate  refuse ;  sugar  beet  cul¬ 
tivation  in  1903;  and  .some  estates  of  the  X’orth.  *  * 

“Spring  Gardening,”  Xo.  13  of  Rural  Handbooks;  post  free, 
7d.  This  is  a  booklet  for  the  mere  beginner,  and  seems  to 
us  expensive  for  all  it  teaches.  *  *  Board  of  Agriculture  and 

Fisheries,  Leaflet  X^o.  92,  “  Bunt  and  Smut.”  Also  Leaflet  102, 
“Quarter-ill,  Quarter-evil,  or  Black-leg.”  *  *  “Some 

X’eglected  Aspects  of  the  Fiscal  Question,”  by  .John  Shanks, 
Tubal  Works,  Barrhead,  X".B.  Glasgow,  David  Boyce  and  Sons, 
1904.  “It  is  to  the  labour  problems  that  attention  is  here 
directed.”  *  *  “  Citizens’  National  Union,  being  an  old 

age  pension  scheme  revised  and  brought  into  line  with  the  Fi.scal 
Que.stion  of  to-day,”  by  .John  Tullis,  Glasgow.  Paisley,  Alex. 
Gardner.  Price  6d.  *  *  “  Railways  in  Rhodesia,  with  maps 

and  statistics.”  London,  Rhodesia  Railways,  Limited,  2,  Lon¬ 
don  Wall  Buildings. 

“The  Orchid  Review,”  an  illustrated  monthly  journal  of 
orchidology.  Price  6d.  net,  from  the  editor,  Lawn  Crescent, 
Kew.  Contents :  Chysis  and  their  culture  ;  Diacrium  bicor- 
nutum ;  epiphytic  orchids  and  their  support  ;  leaf  mould  for 
orchids ;  orchids  in  season,  cultural  operations  for  the  month, 
A-c.,  Arc.  *  * 
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A  Few  Notes  on  Horse  Breeding. 


The  breeding  season  for  heavy  horses  is  already  nearly  a 
month  gone,  but  it  may  not  yet  be  too  late  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  in  connection  thereAvith.  There  is  a  plentiful 
supply  of  entire  horses  travelling  the  country,  and  farmers  have 
not  far  to  go  to  find  one  when  required.  Whether  the  majority 
of  them  is  worth  finding  is  quite  another  matter. 

AVe  have  noticed  at  the  farm  sales  this  spring  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  falling  away  in  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  horses 
offered,  and  consequently  in  the  prices  realised.  All  farmers 
are  not  equally  gifted  with  a  knowledge  of  horseflesh,  and  the 
points  required  in  breeding  mares  and  the  choice  of  stallions; 
but  there  must  be  something  more  than  a  coincidence  in  the 
fact  that  all  these  sales  were  alike  as  to  the  poor  quality  of 
the  horses  to  be  sold.  Some  farmers  breed  no  horse's  at  all, 
but  buy  foals  or  yearlings,  which  they  grow  on  until  they  are  of 
workable  age.  At  one  sale  of  stock  belonging  to  this  type  of 
farmer,  out  of  the  whole  22  or  23  horses  offered,  there  was  not 
one  absolutely  sound  one.  They  were  bought  as  foals  and 
yearlings  from  fairs  or  from  small  farmers.  We  know  another 
farmer  who  does  not  breed,  but  he  buys  his  relays  when  fully 
developed  and  fit  for  work  at  three  or  four  years  old.  He  has 
to  pay  more  dearly  for  them,  but,  as  a  rule,  knows  what  he  is 
buying,  and  his  teams  are  a  credit  to  him. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  Avhat  proportion  of  foals 
bred  here  annually  are  bred  by  occupiers  of  small  farms,  but'we 
imagine  it  must  be  a  large  one.  Hundreds  of  small  farmers 
owning  one,  or  at  most  two,  mares,  breed  a  foal  annually,  and 
depend  upon  it  to  provide  a  portion  of  the  autumn  rent.  These 
small  farmers,  however,  do  not  tisnally  own  mares  of  high  class. 
They  are  often  old,  and  still  more  frequently  nnsound,  but  are 
valuable  to  their  owners  as  being  regular  breeders.  We  have 
kiioAvn  such  a  mare  breed  eleven  foals  in  eleven  successive  years. 

The.se  “little”  men  do  not  like  paying  heavy  hor.se  fees  of 
two  or  three  guineas,  but  expect  to  get  a  foal  for  £T.  To  them 
a  foal  is  a  foal  so  long  as  it  will  sell  when  reai'ed,  so  these 
creatures  are  badly  bred  from  unsound  parents,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  purchasers  do  not  find  them  grow  on  in  the 
right  Avay.  The  best  class  of  heavy  horse  is  generally  found  on 
farms  of  fair  siae,  the  occupiers  of  Avhich  make  a  special  business 
of  breeding.  These  men  seldom  or  never  sell  foals,  and  rarely 
sell  anything  under  five  years.  Breeding  from  sound  mares  by 
sound  horses,  the  produce  must  be  Avorth  groAving  on,  and  the 
bleeder  of  such  finds  them  much  more  profitable  than  bullocks 
as  grazing  stock.  He  therefoi;e  does  not  sell,  but  grazes  them 
himself,  so  the  non-breeding  farmer  avIio  AAants  yearlings  or 
foals  has  to  buy  the  common  bred  ones  from  the  small  farmers 
AA  ho  have  them  to  sell.  AVe  have  knoAvn  many  farmers  breed 
successfully,  and  then,  after  tAA'o  or  three  years  of  bad  fortune, 
give  it  up  as  hopeless,  and  try  no  more. 

Theie  are  tAvo  kinds  of  bad  luck  in  horse-breeding;  one 
farmer  cannot  get  his  mares  to  breed  at  all;  another  can  have 
plenty  of  foals,  but  cannot  keep  them  alive.  Noav,  doubtless 
there  are  many  non-breeding  or  barren  mares,  but  not  nearly 
so  many  as  some  people  imagine.  AA'e  hav'e  knoAvn  so  many 
cases  of  mares  being  declared  non-breeders  Avhich,  after  getting 
into  fz'esh  hands,  have  bred  regularly,  that  aao  have  become 
someAvhat  sceptical  Avhen  hearing  one  so  described.  Sometimes 
the  men  in  charge  of  mares  do  not  wish  them  to  have  foals,  and 
this  especially  applies  to  single  waggoners.  A  Avaggoner  is 
Ajften  loth  to  lose  the  best  animal  out  of  Ids  team  for  moi'e  than 


half  the  year,  and  to  have  her  come  back  to  him  Avith  all  the 
bloom  off.  Drugs  are  often  administered  to  prevent  breeding, 
l)ut  they  ai'e  more  often  still  the  cause  A\dien  they  have  been 
given,  not  Avith  that  particular  object,  but  for  other  reasons. 

If  attempts  to  breed  from  a  mare  have  failed,  and  the  OAvner 
is  anxious  about  it,  and  Avilling  to  give  time  to  effect  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the  best  Avay  is  to  turn  her  aAvay  to  gra.ss  as  soon  as  there 
is  any ;  to  alloAv  no  corn,  and  to  use  a  young  and  active  stallion. 
Many  entire  horses  are  too  fat  by  half,  and  not  in  sufficiently 
muscular  condition.  One  of  the  best  of  foal-getters  Ave  ever 
kneAv  Avorked  in  a  cart  from  August  to  February,  and  we  know 
of  a  similar  case  at  the  present  time.  Some  of  these  common 
20s.-a-mare-horses  have  to  Avork,  and  AA'ork  hard,  out  of  “  the 
season,”  and  that  is  often  the  secret  of  their  success. 

Then,  there  is  the  Avant  of  success  in  rearing.  There  is  no 
need  to  hide  the  fact  that  foals  are  delicate  animals,  and  require 
careful  treatment.  They  are  very  sirsceptible  to  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  and  should  have  arrived  at  five  or  six  weeks  of 
age  before  any  risk  may  be  run  of  letting  them  be  out  in  the 
rain.  The  loose-box  in  Avhich  a  mare  and  foal  are  confined  must 
be  kept  in  a  good  sanitary  state.  Foul  bedding  must  be  regu¬ 
larly  cleaned  out,  and  disinfectants  freely  used.  Even  with 
every  care  success  cannot  be  assured.  There  is  a  complaint 
named  joint-evil,  which  is  very  fatal  to  foals,  and  it  attacks 
them  on  some  farm  premises  Avith  great  pertinacity  and  in  spite 
of  all  precautions.  It  is  also  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  there 
is  a  diflSculty  in  getting  a  mare  to  breed,  sometimes  the  use  of  a 
light-legged  stallion  Avill  get  over  the  trouble.  Then,  the 
nse  of  one  of  the  cheap,  hard-worked  horses  might  do  the  trick. 
Once  in  foal,  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  a  mare  to  breed  again  if 
care  is  taken  to  mate  her  again  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day 
after  foaling.  If  that  date  is  missed  there  may  be  a  long  delay. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

The  past  Aveek  has  been  marked  by  ideal  spring  Aveather,  and 
except  on  one  very  Avet  day,  great  headAvay  has  been  made. 
The  rain  Avas  most  opportune,  and  quite  suflficient  to  soften  the 
hardest  of  clods.  EveryAAdiere  around  do  Ave  see  the  drills  at 
AA'ork,  and  there  aaIU  be  vei'y  little  late  soAvn  barley  after  all. 

Those  Avho,  like  our.selves,  had  already  soAvn-up,  are  having 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  barley  and  oats  come  through  the  soil 
in  record  time  ;  and  a  continuance  of  the  present  Avarmth  will 
soon  put  spring  corn  into  a  state  of  average  forwardne.ss,  Avhich 
could  certainly  not  have  been  anticipated  a  month  ago. 

AA'e  are  putting  our  mangolds  in  a  feAv  days  before  our  usual 
time,  but  the  opportunity  immediately  after  such  a  grand  rain 
Avas  too  tempting  to  be  disregarded.  We  have  ridged,  manured 
(12  loads  to  the  acre),  and  split  the  ridges,  and  drilled,  all  in  a 
feAA'  hours,  thus  preserving  the  moisture  so  necessary  for  the 
geimination  of  mangold  seed.  AA’e  have  not  steeped  our  seed 
before  drilling  this  year,  as  it  appeared  quite  unnecessary. 

AATieat  is  improving,  but  it  still  looks  very  badly.  AA'e  are 
going  to  top-dress  ours  Avith  1  CAvt  nitrate  and  2  caaT  super¬ 
phosphate.  AA^e  shall  roll  the  Avheat  first,  then  sow  the  manure, 
and  harroAv  in  Avith  light  harroAvs. 

Many  farmers  Avill  question  this  top-dressing  as  being  unlikely 
to  pa}'.  AA'e  are  confident  about  it.  AA'e  shall  AA-ant  every  atom 
of  AA  lieat-straAv  that  Ave  can  produce,  and  if  Ave  groAv  10  CAvt  more 
straAv  per  acre  by  aid  of  this  top-dressing,  Ave  shall  be  well 
repaid,  apart  from  any  probable  increa.se  of  grain.  AA'e  knoAv 
that  some  people  do  not  highly  value  straAv  for  use  on  the  farm, 
putting  it  at  not  more  than  20s.  per  ton.  If  Ave  could  buy  straw 
at  20s.  and  sell  manure  at  5s.  per  load,  cattle  feeding  Avould 
pay. 

AA'ith  plenty  of  sunshine  and  no  frost,  pastui'es  are  running 
right  aAvay  from  the  sheep,  Avhich  are  naturally  doing  A'ery  aa'oII. 
Having  got  our  lambs  docked  and  counted  heads,  aa'o  find  the 
tale  very  satisfactory;  1^  lambs  per  ewe  Avill  do  A'ery  well. 
Having  marketed  our  best  hogs,  direct  from  turnips,  Ave  are 
clipping  the  culls  and  giving  them  cake  on  seeds.  Having  been 
relieved  of  their  avooI,  they  thrive  Avonderfully  if  the  pa.sture  is 
good,  and  they  Avill  soon  be  ready  for  market.  Store  pigs  are 
a  little  dearer,  but  pork  is  almost  unsaleable. 

Ijambs’  tails  should  be  docked  at  once  if  they  have  not  yet 
been  done,  and  ca.strating  should  also  be  performed  Avhere  it  is, 
deemed  desirable.  In  districts  Avhere  sheep  are  Tisually  fed  off 
at  tAA'elve  months  or  less  there  is  not  much  benefit  from  castra¬ 
tion,  if  any,  but  there  is  an  advantage  if  fat  AA'ethers  are. the 
animals  in  demand  by  butchers. 
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m^NEW  ISSUE 


GOLt>j  MEDAL. 

DAHLIAS 

NOVELTIES  FOR  1901. 

Our  Extra  Special  Collection  of  1 2  Choice  Cactus 
Varieties,  Post  Free,  4  6. 

Decorative,  Poiiiiones,  Single,  .‘■inglj  Cactus,  S!  ow, 
F  nc} ,  anil  Dwarf  Bsclileis. 

The  best  in  each  section,  all  strong  plants  true  to  name. 

BEGONIAS 

GOLD  MEDAL. 

SINGLE,  Mixed,  2/6  1  er  doz.,  18/-  100;  Separate 
Co'.our',  4/-  per  doz.,  2i/- 10 
Double,  Mixed,  3/6  per  doz  ,  25/-  100  ;  Separate 
Co'ours,  6/-  per  doz.,  35/-  100. 

NICE  PLANTS  ESTABLISHED  IN  POTS. 

FOR  SUMMER 
PLANTING. 

Large  quantities,  all  recent  inlrodiKt'ons,  well- 
lardened  p  ants  in  Sin.  po  s,  SPECIAL  VALUE. — 
6  Dwarfs,  H.'l'.  and  T.,  5/  .  6  Climbers,  various,  5/-. 

NEW  WATER  LILIES, 
CANNAS,  and  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

CATALOGUE  free  by  post.  Call  nr  write  fur  it. 


Nurseries : 
FELTHAM, 


London  Show  Rooms ; 
25,  YORK  ROAD, 


MIDDLESEX.  Nr.  Waterloo  Station. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  1902) 


Price  2/8  ;  Poet  Free  2/71. 

The  pine  apple  manual 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  ENGRAVINGS. 
oeSoa  t  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  St.,  K.C. 


R03ES  IN  P0T$ 

For  Forcing  and  General  Pot  Culture, 
For  Filling  up  Gaps  in  Rose  Beds,  and 
For  Making  Naw  Plantations  of  Roses, 


WM. PAULS  SON 


desire  to  call  attention 
to  their  magnificent 
stock  of  many  thousands  of  plants  of  the  above 
ill  good  condition  for  planting  out  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer  months. 

DWARF  PLANTS,  in  6in.  (4S-sizedl  pots,  10/6  to  18,  - 
per  doz. ;  £3  1 5/-  to  £6  per  100. 

,,  ,,  (  xtia  strong,  in  Sin.  (24-sized)  pots, 

30/-  to  42/-  per  doz. ;  £12  to  £15 
per  ICO. 

CLIMBING  KINDS,  in  f.in.  (IS-s'ze.l)  pots,  2  to  4ft. 

shoots,  10/6  to  18/-  per  doz.; 
£3  15/-  to  £6  per  100. 

,,  ,,  <  xtra  strong,  in  Sin.  (M-sized)  pot.s, 

4  to  10ft,  sheotj,  30/-  to  60/-  per 
tbz. ;  £l2to£20  perl00. .  ^  - 

,,  ,,  n  w  kinds,  Dorothy  Perkins, Wal- 

■  ti-cm  Rambler,  and  others,  24  - 
•  t  60/-  per'doz. 


C.V  ALOGL'E,  with  Lists  of  Names,  Post  Free  on  Application. 


CLIBRANS 

PLANT  LIST  ™  1904 


IjiVEEY  lover  of  plant.?  or  flowers  should 
A  possess  a  copy.  It  contains  a  complete, 
detailed,  and  descriptive  List  of  all 

THE  CHOICEST,  NEWEST,  AND  BEST 

^  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
^  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants 
^  Aquatic,  Bog,  and  Marsh  Plants 
^  Dahlias  and  Bedding  Plants 
^  Roses,  Ferns,  Climbers,  &c., 

TOGETHER  WITH 

FULL  CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS. 

The  whole  extending  to  144  pages,  with  a 
full  Index. 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


ALTRINCHAM  t  MANCHESTER. 


ELDORADO  POTATO 

20/-  per  lb. 

must  not  count  your  chickens  before  they 
\  are  hatched,  but  you  may  count  your  eggs,  and 
if  you  get  these  from  a  good  source  and  give  them 
fair  treatment  you  will  get  your  share  of  chicks. 
Therefore,  if  you  want  ELDORADO  POTATO  at 
20/-  (or  less)  per  lb.,  buy  a  plant  from  H.  J.  J.,  who 
guarantees  it  direct  from  Massey’s  stock,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  true.  Treat  the  plant  well,  and  you  will  get 
from'  2  to  Gibs,  of  Potatoes  which  will  be  \vorth  next 
autumn  ,£3  per  lb. 

Good  Plants,  £2  2/-,  sent  free  for  cash  witli  order 
only,  or  6  Plants  for  £10  10/«. 

H.  J.  JONES,  Ryecrolt  Nursery,  LEWISHAM 

Gi  WILLIM’S  BEGONIAS,  Splendid  Strain, 

r  Growing  Plants,  mixed,  0  colours.  Singles  2/6  doz. ; 
Doubles.  4/-  doz.  In  pots,  carriage  forward  ;  not  in  pots, 
post  free.  List  of  higher-priced  varieties,  free. 

A  Li.  GVVILLIM,  Begonia  Specialist,  New  Eliham.  Kent. 

rTSTrvm  dalkeith  and  johnson 

OvA,V/V/vJ  EXUIBITIUN  BRUSSELS  PLANTS, 
autumn  sown,  3/-  lOtO.  _ 

W.  HORNE  *  SONS  CLIFFE,  NEAR  ROCHESTER. 

Begonias.— Testimonials,  repeat  orders,  and 

recommendations  prove  our  stiain  to  be  the  be^t  up 
to  Alate  in  existence.  Tubers  and  Plants.  See  the  “  Best 
Catalogue,”  free.  —  B.  R.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  I  eovil 
Nur  eries,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

?RUiT  FARMING  FOR  PROFIT.  By 


PAULS’  ROYAL  NURSERIES, 

Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

No.  124*. -VoL.  XLVIII.,  Third  Seuik?. 


Geobge  Bunyaud,  V.M.H..  E.R.H.S.  A  Practical 
Treatise,  invaluable  to  Fruit  Growers  Containing  chapters 
on  all  the  most  profitable  fruits.  Price  2/9,  post  free.— 
Office  ;  IV.  Mitre  Court  Chambers.  Fleet  street,  e.c. 

Begonias  a  speciality.— Large,  erect- 

flowering  Singles,  12  for  2/3  ;  100, 12/-.  Doubles  same 
piice  for  caslu  -List  free.-J.  WELLS,  Begonia  Nursery, 
Ryarsh,  Mailing,  Kent. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  prepared 

for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
UorUeuUure;  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooter. 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST.  Ltd.,  I.eeds. 
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Leaves. 


O  the  popular  mind  the  aspect  of  a 
full  foliaged  tree  suggests  the 
idea  that  it  is  the  function  of 
the  ramifying  fabric  of  trunk, 
branches,  and  twigs  to  produce  the 
leaves  which  bedeck  them ;  whereas 
in.  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  latter 
■which  are  the  builders  both  of  them¬ 
selves  and  the  woody  portions  which  hear 
them,  plus  the  unseen  labyrinth  of  far 
spreading  roots  which  lie  beneath  the  soil,  and 
often  rival  in  extent  the  aerial  branches  above  it. 

It  is  quite  true  that  roots  and  leaves  together 
are  essential  to  the  building  process,  and  that 
their  growth  and  extension  are  correlated ;  but  the 
roots  are  merely  providers  of  more  or  less  raw 
material  for  the  actual  builders  the  leaves- 
which,  drawing  upon  the  supply  of  water,  and  the 
simple  salts  dissolved  in  it,  fashion,  with  the  aid 
of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  absorbed  from  the  air  ajid 
the  all-essential  vital  influence  of  the  sunbeam, 
both  their  own  fabric  and  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
tree,  plus  the  chemical  constituents  which  it 
may  contain,  and  the  flowers  and.  fruits  which 
are  its  ultimate  aim  to  perfect. 

A  tree  in  point  of  fact  is  less  an  individual  than 
a  gigantic  communityq  the  leaf  being  the  indi¬ 
vidual  proper ;  a  little  on  the  lines  of  the  coral 
polyp,  in  so  far  that  during  its  existence  it 
adds  its  mite  to  a  more  permanent  growth 
which  long  survives  it. 

We  have  been  careful  to  say  "a  little  on  the 
lines,”  because  there  are  material  differences  in 
other  directions.  The  coral  polyp  simply  builds 
up  its  quota  of  the  edifice  in  situ,  while  the  leaf 
when  its  own  structure  is  complete,  fashions 
through  its  chlorophyll,  and  the  action  of  the 
sunbeam  thereupon,  a  contribution  of  sap  to  the 
general  fund  as  it  were,  and  with  this  prepared 
material  a  myriad  busy  cells  beneath  the  bark  of 
trunk  and  branch,  build  up  the  annual  ring  of 
wood  and  so  strengthen  the  fabric  more  and 
more  as  its  branches  extend  abroad  and  exercise 
a  greater  strain. 

In  vegetation  below  the  rank  of  trees,  i.e.  devoid 
of  obvious  trunks  and  branches,  we  have 

Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest. 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “THE!  E2DITOR,  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  andtonootko 
address. 
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the  leaf ;  but,  except  in  the  fungi,  the  essential,  vital  work  is 
always  done  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  green  chlorophyll 
granules.  In  herbaceous  plants  tlie  surplus  energy,  which  in 
the  tree  would  thicken  its  timber,  goes  to  build  up,  in  addition 
to  its  seed,  a  root-stock,  l)ulb,  conn,  or  tuber,  stored  with  nutri¬ 
ment  sufficient  to  give  the  plant  a  fair  start  when  the  next 
growing  season  sets  in,  precisely  as  in  the  autumnal  buds  of  the 
tree  there  is  a  reserve  for  the  same  purpose.  In  annual  plants, 
where  no  such  provision  is  made,  there  is  a  correspondingly 
greater  profusion  of  seed,  which  serves  the  same  f)urpose  of 
bridging  over  an  adverse  season. 

The  mention  of  the  seed  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 
another  feature  of  the  leaf — one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  all  — 
and  that  is,  its  metamorphosis  into  the  flower.  The  popular 
idea  is  that  leaf  and  flower  are  fundamentally  distinct,  and  we 
cannot  wonder  at  this  when,  for  instance,  to  take  a  present 
example,  we  see  the  broad,  fan-like  leaves  of  the  Horse  Chest¬ 
nut,  and  compare  them  with  the  tall,  sno'wy  plume  of  its 
flower?,  or  when  we  contra.st  the  simple  foliage  of  the  Eose 
with  its  fine.st  blooms.  The  botanist,  however,  will  tell  us,  and 
be  able  to  prove  to  us,  if  we  be  intelligent  enough  to  follow  him, 
that  evei'y  blossom  is  built  up  of  modified  leaves,  i.e.,  leaves  which 
in  process  of  time  have  gradually  changed  both  form  and  function, 
until  from  simple  flovers  like  the  Richardia,  in  which  we  see’ 
as  it  were,  a  step,  more  and  more  complex  ones  have  arisen, 
until  all  indications  of  origin  appear  to  be  lost.  Flowers,  how¬ 
ever,  occasionally  hark  back,  some  of  their  parts  or  organs 
assuming  green  and  leafy  forms,  and  in  so  doing  give  clues  to 
their  genesis. 

AVhen,  too,  we  consider  the  general  sameness  of  function  in 
leaves— i.e.,  to  catch  as  much  sunlight  and  absorb  as  much  car¬ 
bonic  acid  as  possible,  we  fail  to  be  struck  by  their  infinite 
diversity  of  form,  even  thougli  we  take  into  account  the  nece.s- 
sity  of  great  modifications  to  enable  plants  to  live  in  the  equally 
varied  environments  which  land  and  water  present.  Finally, 
amid  the  marvels  of  leaf  formation,  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  presence  within  some  of  them,  perhaps  in  far  more 
imagine,  of  nerves  and  muscles,  however 
differently  these  may  be  constituted  from  those  of  animals.  It 
suffices  to  mention  the  Sensitive  Plant  and  Venus’  Flytrap  to 
bring  this  fact  to  mind  ;  while  a  very  little  study  of  climbing 
plants  with  twisting  stems  and  tendrils  will  show  to  ns,  as  they 
did  to  Dai\\in,  that  plants  ai’e  by  no  means  the  senseless  things 
they  are  usually  regaixled  as  being. 

r  '  •  .  ‘ 

_ - - - _ 


Floral  Decorations. 


Using-  Seasonable  Flowers. 

Ad  flowers  for  our  purpose,  or  for  any  purpose,  should  oe 
cut  before  they  reach  the  climax  of  development  to  have  them 
in  their  pristine  freshness.  A  few  hours  emier  way  in  summer 
may  mean  days  in  their  subsequent  durability,  i^affodils  we 
like  to  cut  in  the  opening  bud  stage,  and  expand  them  in  a 
temperate  house  ere  “dishing”  them  up;  thus  treated  they 
are  cleaner,  freshei',  and  brighter.  Tulips  are  amongst  the  fine.st 
or  all  flowers  to  arrange,  and  none  exceed  them  in  grace  if 
they  are  loo.sely  set  into  long-mouthed  vases,  and  they  have 
lasting  power  and  brightness  as  additional  merits.  Due  Van 
three  distinct  colours,  gives  a  pleasing  effect  if 
lifted  entire,  the  roots  washed  free  of  soil,  wrapped  in  moss, 
and  a  dozen  or  more,  each  colour  separate,  set  in  old  china 
soup  plates,  shallow  bowls,  or  similar  receptacles,  ivith  a  little 
top-dressing  of  cleanly-picked  moss— the  fern-like  Hypniim 
prolifenim  for  preference.  V  ith  a  liberal  allowance  of  soup 
plates  thus  furnished,  and  a  feathery  jialm  for  a  centrepiece, 
ne  have  rung  changes  on  the  dinner-table  for  a  week  with  me 
same  flowers— red  one  night,  yellow  another,  then  red  and 
white,  and  so  on. 

The  occasional  introduction  of  a  small  Cocos  to  the  dish,  ot 
soup  jilate,  is  commendable  as  a  change,  and  an  epicurean  floral 
ciitic  was  once  good  enough  to  say  that  soup  plates  thus  fur- 
ui.shed  made  a  feast  fit  for  the  gods.  With  long  stemmed  forced 
fillips,  cut,  their  pride  has  had  a  fall  which  they  seldom  wholly 
lecqvei,  although  with  trumpet  vases  the  drooping  if  not  ex¬ 
cessive  can  be  tolerated.  For  the  breakfast  table  we  have 
sometimes  had  to  .stake  each  bloom  before  inserting  in  the  bowl 
filled  with  wet  sand.  (Bulbs  not  used  in  this  instance).  Clean 
n  illou  twigs  for  staking  are  preferable,  stakes  arid  stalks  being 
leadily  secured  together  by  an  indistingni.shable  .strand  of  raffia. 

1  luncheon  or  dinner  table  we  know  of  nothing  more 

(lelicately  refined  or  exquisitely  coloured  than' Shirley  Poppies 
in  their  season.  True,  they  are  fleeting,  and  it  is  essentially 
necessary  to  gather  the  flowers  in  early  morning  (six  a.ni.) 
p  ace  them  immediately  in  water,  and  transfer  to  a  cool  place 
until  V  anted.  V  e  have  not  tried  the  sealing  process,  having 


found  the  above  plan  sufficient  for  our  purpo.se.  Wild  grasses, 
which  flower  contemporaneously  with  the  garden  Poppies,  are 
their  accompaniment  for  harmony  in  decoration ;  and  should 
anything  more  be  required  for  the  centrepiece  in  the  way  of 
foliage,  an  informal  fringing  of  Panicuin  plicatiim  is  suitable 
and  pleasing. 

With  Shirley  Poppies,  or  Iceland  Poppies,  the  decorator  need 
have  no  anxiety  about  mixing  colours;  cut  the  stems  long,  drop 
lightly  and  loosely  into  the  va.se  (u.se  dibble  for  bowl  of  sand) 
without  crowding  or  studied  arrangement  lest  love’s  labours 
be  lost.  Sweet  Peas  and  Gypsophila  not  only  go  well  together, 
but  probably  will  always  be  thus  associated,  whatever  critics 
say  about  the  Peas  being  over  “  gypsophilised.”  We  have 
never  met  with  ladies,  including,  v  itli  all  respect,  the  “  new 
woman,”  who  failed  to  appreciate  this  union  of  colour, 
fragrance  and  elegance,  and  probably  never  shall.  Their 
opinion  in  these  matters  is  seldom  wrong,  and — 

Beauty,  like  viit,  to  juilges  shouhl  be  shown  ; 

Both  are  most  valued  where  they  best  are  known. 

Sweet  Peas  take  highest  rank  in  our  subject,  and  we  find 
preference  given  to  clear  whites,  decided  blues,  and  pronounced 
shades  of  red;  hence  we  restrict  our  collection  to  the  self- 
coloured  kinds. 

May  flowering  Tulips  are  grand  subjects  for  cutting,  ana  as 
an  auxiliary  to  setting  them  up  we  think  nothing  surpasses,  if 
it  equals,  Solomon’s  Seal ;  flowering,  as  it  does,  at  the  same 
time,  it  seems  specially  intended  for  the  purpose.  All  the 
Daisy  or  Marguerite-tjqied  flowers  are  peculiarly  well  suited  for 
all  phases  of  decoration.  The  Doronicums  are  bright  in  their 
golden  glow  with  extraordinary  lasting  powers  when  cut;  in 
fact,  a  few  days  in  water  improves  them,  and  the  Great  Ox- 
eye  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  maximum)  is  incomparable  in  its 
way,  and  the  most  endurable  of  cut  flowers. 

The  arra'ngeihent  of  cut  flowers  in  the  reception  rooms  is, 
independent  of  their  setting  up  in  vases,  an  art  in  itself. 
Plants,  of  course,  form  tlie  pit'cc  de  resistance,  and  the  more 
flowering  plants  there  are  employed,  the  less  use  will  there  be 
for  cut  flowers;  but,  possibly,  the  greater  need  of  taste  in  their 
disposal.  The  size  of  the  room,  its  use,  and  window  lighting, 
are  all  matters  to  come  into  calculation.  P’rom  the  bijou 
apartment,  yclept  my  lady’s  boudoir,  to  the  grand  salon, 
there  is  a  vast  difference.  P’or  the  former,  such  things  as  an 
orchid  spray,  backed  up  with  a  bit  of  Maidenhair,  low  moss- 
lined  bowls  of  \  iolets  or  x^rimro.ses,  a  vase  of  ■  Ph-eesias,  Tea 
Roses,  or  what  not,  if  refined,  are  welcome;  but  such  dainty 
morsels  are  often  lost  in  the  heighl;  and  depth  of  the  stately 
reception-room. 

It  must  be  explained  tlmt  adthough  the  Lilies  of  Lent 
initiated  our  theme,  it  is  iiiteiTded 'to  cover  the  whole  season; 
hence,  for  the  big  room  we  kno.w  of  nothing  -finer  for  brighten¬ 
ing  up  a  dark  corner  than'  a'^  bold  arrangeinent  of  Oriental 
Poppies,  and  given  a  background  of  two  or  three  Kentias  they 
are  very  effective.  Later  on  the  Torch  Lilies  (Tritoma,s)  give 
equally  good  results. 

Roses,  of  cour.se,  play  a  prominent  part  in  floral  decoration, 
And  Tea  Roses,  one  variety  to.  a  vase,  cut  in  good  sprays  stand¬ 
ing  up  lightly  and  naturally  on  smail  side  tables,  have  a 
daintiness  peculiarly  their  own.  H.P.’s  in  tlreir  season  are 
somewhat  “  droppy  ”  subjects;  and  we  find  that  shallow  bowls, 
or  old,  .square-crown  Derby  vegetable  di,shes,  in' which,  with 
short  stems  they  can  be  set  cii  masse  with  some  of  their  own 
fresh  foliage  protruding,  is  a  grateful  and  comforting  method 
of  dishing  up  the.se  inclispensables.  Wallflowers  are  acceptable 
if  not  dumped  down  faggot  fashion.  With  these,  something 
twiggy,  like  sprays  of  the  Snowberry,  is  useful  to  prevent 
crowding,  and  by, making  a  foundation  of  this  in  the  receptacle 
the  Wallflowers  can  be  inserted  one  by  one  till  .sufficient  fulness' 
is  obtained.  A  bowl  of  the  old  blood-red  .Wallflower,  and 
another  of  Cloth  of  Gold  are  charming  for  the  hall  table. 

As  already  hinted  the  mixing  of  species  and  cla.shing  of 
colours  is  to  be  religiously  avoided.  Slovenline.?s  is,  of  course, 
an  abomination,  but  over-elaboration  ofte:n  defeats  its  object. 
Nature  herself  provides  plenty  of  object  lessons  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  the  inquiring  eye  will  not  be  slow'  to  see,  nor  the 
ready  hand  to  grasp,  her  incomparable  lessons  for  enlargement 
or  modification  as  the  casq  mray,- suit.  .There  .are  times  when 
the  decorator  suffer?  from  an  embarras  dcridiesse,  and  there  i.3 
more  danger  of  overdoing  the  work  or  badly  doing  it  than  at 
any  other.  There  is  .safety  in  simplicity,  but  nothing  commend¬ 
able  in  despising  com'mon  .flowers  begapse  they  are  common; 
nor  any  justifioatiqi^  for  using  more  than  is  necessary  because 
they  are  plentiful.  Clotisistent  and  clever  arrangements  save 
time,  save  flowei-s,  when  flow'^rs  are  .scarce;  and  las^,  not  least, 
may  be  salvation  ltd  young  hands  j fist  receiving  their  commis¬ 
sion  who  are  a  little  apt  to  copy  those — 

AVhose  incoterent  style,  like  tick  men’s  dre'ams, 

Varies  all  shapes,  and  lui.'crs  all  extremes.  ,  - 

Decora.  ••  .  ..  ..  i 
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Odontoglossum  crispum  Prebendary  Bevan. 

This  handsome  variety  received  an  award  of  merit  when  staged 
by  Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt,  of  Stamford  Hill,  N.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  March  22nd  this  year.  Though  the  seg¬ 
ments  do  not  form  a  close  rounded  flower,  but  rather  radiate, 
yet  they  are  stoirt  and  well-expanded.  The  ground  colour  is 
white,  heavily  blotched  and  spotted  with  brownish-red ;  and  they 
are  large.  Mr.  G.  Shayler’s  drawing  shows  the  character  of  an 
individual  bloom. 

Cultural  Notes. 

The  Phalsenopses  will  have  to  be  looked  over  now,  and  given 
new  moss  and  baskets  when  necessary.  When  a  large  number  of 
plants  are  grown  this  is  rather  a  large  undertaking,  as  no  orchids  are 
so  easily  injured  by  root  disturbance  as  these  ;  consequently,  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  with  them.  Take  first  all  those  plants 
that  do  not  need  a  new  basket,  but  only  a  little  renovating  of  the 
compost.  As  much  as  possible  of  the  old  decayed  moss  should  be 
picked  out  from  among  the  roots  with  the  fingers  and  a  pointed 
dibber.  Where  the  roots  are  very  close  it  may  even  become  necessary 
to  use  the  syring?  and  force  out  the  loose  particles. 

Then  before  adding  new  surfaciug  moss,  put  a  few  pieces  of 
crocks  with  only  the  thinnest  layer  of  moss  below  them,  as  every- 
tliing  must  be  done  to  render  the  whole  light  and  porous.  The 
surfacing  moss  must  consist  of  green  growing  points  of  sphagnum 
carefully  selected,  the  rougher  portions  of  the  moss  being  used  for 
other  kinds,  and  for  covering  the  drainage  crocks.  Should  the  plant 
be  loose  in  the  least  make  it  thoroughly  firm  before  returning  to  the 
growing  quarters,  for  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  these  delicate 
roots  to  obtain  a  hold  on  the  compost  any  other  way.  j 

Other  plants,  owing  either  to  badly  decayed  compost  or  to 
having  outgrown  their  baskets, 
will  have  to  be  retasketed. 

Very  carefully  disentangle  the 
roots,  and  if  they  are  much 
entwined  about  the  basket  rods 
pull  these  apart  carefully  by 
drawing  the  pins  out  of  the 
corners  and  removing  those 
rods  that  have  no  roots  attached. 

In  extreme  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  to  place  the  old 
basket  entire  within  the  new 
one ;  but  I  do  not  recommend 
this  if  it  can  be  avoided,  as  it 
leads  to  trouble  another  year 
by  its  decay,  a  kind  of  fungus 
spreading  from  the  decayed 
wood  to  the  moss. 

When  free  every  bit  of  dead 
or  decaying  root  must  be  cut 
away,  the  whole  plant  washed  in 
tepid  water  and  laid  on  a  warm 
stage  to  dry  before  rebasketing. 

Practically  it  is  only  a  surfacing 
of  moss  that  these  plants  need, 
the  bulk  of  the  basket  being 
filled  with  clean  crocks.  But 
a  little  is  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  bruising  of  the  roots  in 
placing  the  crocks,  while  the 
plants  are  more  easily  firmed 
by  its  use.  A  tidy,  neat  surface 
is  necessary  from  the  point  of 
appearance,  and  also  because  it 
is  more  easy  to  tell  whether  or 
not  the  plant  is  dry  than  when 
left  rough.  A  pair  of  scissors 
or  shears  may  be  used  to  trim 
it,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that 
these,  and  the  compost,  and  everything  else 
be  scrupulously  clean.— -H.  E.  di. 


Epiphytic  Onchids  and  Thein  Support.  • 

It  is  known  that  most  orchids,  like  many  other  plants,  harbour  in 
their  roots  endophytic  fungi.  These  fungi  act  the  part  of  inter¬ 
mediaries  between  the  orchids  and  the  medium  on  which  they  grow, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  study  their  mutual  relations,  which  are  far 
fidm  unimportant.  In  fact,  we  know  that  epiphytic  orchids  generally 
confine  ihemselves  to  some  particular  habitat.  In  South  America 
many  orchids  affect  the  trunks  of  tree  ferns  or  of  Cresceutia  Cujete 
others  are  found  on  Pandanus,  &c. 

M.  Jacob  de  Cordemoy  has  made  a  study  of  the  relations  existing 
between  the  Vanilla  plant  and  its  support,  and  he  has  communicated 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  the  result  of  his  observations. 
He  concludes  that  there  exists  between  the  lateral  and  aerial  roots  of 
the  Vanilla  and  the  support  to  which  they  cling  a  mycorhiza,  or  a 
combination  of  the  roots  with  an  endophytic  fungus.  The  endophyte 
thro  vs  out  a  ramified  mycelium,  which  forms  a  strict  connection 
between  the  lateral  roots  and  its  living  support.  This  morphological 
connection  probably  corresponds  to  some  physiological  connection, 
the  fungus  being  able  to  find  in  the  tissues  of  the  living  sujjport 
certain  nutritive  principles  useful  to  the  growth  of  the  orchid.  In 
this  case  there  would  be  a  real  symbiotic  connection  existing  between 
the  mycorhiza  and  the  roots  of  the  orchid. — (‘'Revue  Horticole.”) 

Chysis  and  Their  Culture. 

All  the  varieties  have  roots  that  penetrate  rather  deeply  into  the 
compost,  therefore  the  plants  should  bo  grown  in  pots,  to  which  wire 
suspenders  may  be  attached,  in  order  that  they  may  be  suspended 
close  up  to  the  roof  glass.  The  pots  should  be  drained  to  about  a 
quarter  of  their  depth  with  the  fern  rhizcme  that  is  taken  out  of 
the  peat,  but  previous  to  use  it  is  advisable  to  have  it  thoroughly 
dried,  otherwise  fungoid  growths  may  appear,  and  interfere  with  the 
welfare  of  the  roots  of  the  plant.  The  best  material  to  grow  them 
in  is  a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf  soil,  and  sphagnum  moss  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions.  Fill  up  around  the  roots  with  the  compost  to  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  finish  off  with  a  surface  of  living 
sphagnum  moss.  ° 

On  commencing  to  push  up  their  new  growths,  provided  they  are 
strong  enough  to  fiower,  the  plants  should  be  but  sparingly  watered  ; 
but  when  the  fiower  spikes  are  visible,  and  are  seen  getting  ahead  of 

the  growth,  water  may  be  more 
freely  given.  Plants  that 
show  no  fiower  spikes  should 
be  treated  as  the  others  are 
when  in  full  growth.  The 
proper  time  to  repot  Chysis  is 
immediately  after  tfie  plants 
have  done  fiowering,  or  when 
new  roots  are  seen  pushing  out 
from  the  base  of  the  yoiing 
growths.  Grow  the  plants  in  a 
warm  intermediate  or  Cattleya 
house  temperature.  Towards 
the  completion  of  growth  the 
plants  should  be  removed  to  a 
light  position  in  the  plant 
stove  or  East  Indian  house,  as 
the  extra  warmth  will  assist 
them  to  swell  up  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs.  The  young  growths  and 
flower  buds  of  Chysis  are  liable 
to  the  ravages  of  thrqDS,  but 
these  insects  may  be  easily 
kept  down  by  the  numerous 
chemical  preparations  now  in 
use. — W.  H.  W.  (in  '•  Orchid 
Review.”) 


Odontoglossum,  Prebendary  Bevan. 


about  the  plants,  must 


Yellow  Lipped  Cattleya  cltrina. 

Cattleya  citrina,  with  the  entire  flower  of  one 
colour,  was  noticed  lately  in  a  lot  of  plants 


in 


A 

A  form  of 
uniform  yellow 

flower  with  Siebrecht  and  Sons,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  The 
ordinary  type  has  the  median  lobe  of  the  lip  very  pale  or  white, 
but  in  the  plant  obsei'ved  the  lip  is  of  a  deep  rich  yellow 
throughout. 


Odontog'lossums  and 
Leaf-mould. 

An  interesting  essay  on 
“  Odontoglossums  and  Leaf- 
mould  Treatment”  was  given 
at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Sheffield  Floral  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  by  Mr.  J. 
Marsden,  who  gave  valuable 
hints  and  mode  of  treatment 
gained  by  practical  experience. 
Certainly  those  who  have  seen  the  Odontoglossums  at  “  Milnhurst  ” 
under  IiJir.  Marsden’s  care,  grown  in  leaf-mould,  must  admit  the  fine 
growths  and  the  healthy  appearance  of  them  ;  and  from  the  results 
obtained  Mr.  Marsden  is  convinced  that  they  delight  in  a  compost 
very  largely  composed  of  leaf-mould. 

Oncidium  leochochilum. — This  old  favourite  Avas  admirably 
shown  in  two  of  the  groups  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last. 
The  flower  spikes  are  long  and  arching,  while  the  flowers  are 
yellowish-green,  with  blotches  of  dark-browil,  the  lip  pure  wh.ito. 
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How  to  Produce  Good  Liberty  Rcs:s. 

(Essay  read  by  A.  FarenwaUl,  of  IlillsiJe,  Pa.,  before  the  I'loiiits’  Club  of 
1‘hilrtclelphia,  March  1,  19M.) 

In  giving  j;ou  my  cxperimicos  in  grotving  Liberties,  I  have 
omitted  the  grbwing  of  young  plants  from  cuttings,  as  that  is 
so  well  understood,  and,  besides,  Liberty  is  one  of  the  easiest 
propagated  Hoses  in  existence.  1  have  divided  my  subject  into 
seven  different  topics,  namely — 1st,  soil;  2nd,  planting;  3rd, 
watering;  4th,  manuring;  5th,  disbudding;  6th,  cutting;  7th, 
temperature  and  ventilation,  making  them  as  plain  as  possible, 
in  language  and  expression,  using  no  high  “  trotting  ”  sentences 
to  bewilder  myself  and  you.  I  hope  that  from  these  plain  facts 
regarding  the  growing  of  this,  one  of  our  finest  and  gi-andest  red 
Hoses  in  trade,  .some  of  you  will  gather  points  which  will  enable 
you  to  solve  the  knotty  question,  “  How  to  produce  fine  Liberty 
blooms?” 

A  good,  suitable  soil  for  Roses  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  Ro.se  growing.  If  that  is  at  hand,  success  is  Avithin 
easy  reach  of  any  careful  groAver.  My  soil  is  a  heavy  gravelly 
loam,  Avith  a  good  sod  on  top  of  it  ;  before  ploughing  it  doAvn, 
I  give  it  a  good  dressing  (about  Sin)  of  good  coav  manure.  It 
is  then  ploughed  oA’er  as  deep  as  a  tAvo-horse  plough  can  Avork  it. 
After  this  it  is  kept  cultivated  for  about  a  month,  being  then 
again  ploughed,  and  kejjt  mdtivated  till  used.  This  Avork  is 
generally  begun  about  the  first  Aveek  in  April. 

The  soil  being  Avell  prepared  outside,  I  put  in  the  young  plants 
AA'ithout  adding  any  commercial  fertilisers,  as  the  coav  manure  is 
sufficient  to  begin  AA'ith.  I  belieAm  that  those  highly  concen¬ 
trated  fertilisers  force  a  plant  too  quickly  to  maturity,  that  is, 
to  liard  AA'ood,  Avhich  I  do  not  Avant  to  be  the  case  Avith  the 
Liberty.  Young  plants  I  put  in  from  loin  to  18in  apart, 
preferring  to  plant  from  June  1  to  the  middle  of  July,  Avhich 
Avill  .give  a  good  succession  of  crops.  I  have  groAvn  Avith  equal 
success  both  in  shalloAV  and  solid  benches. 

Watering’. 

The  young  plants  Avill  not  need  much  water  till  about  five  to 
six  AA’eeks  after  planted,  Avhen  they  Avill  commence  to  groAv 
nicely,  and  Avill  then  take  an  abnndance  of  water,  even  more  so 
than  any  other  Rose  that  has  ever  come  under  my  care.  If  not 
kept  Avell  Avatered  they  Avill  get  yelloAA-  leaves,  as  the  roots  seem 
to  have  a  tendency  of  spreading  out  near  the  surface,  which 
makes  them  suffer  at  once  if  they  happen  to  get  too  dry.  The 
Avood  Avill  commence  to  harden,  and  Avill  be  slow  to  break  out 
aneAv.  I  .syringe  during  the  summer  every  day  Avhen  clear. 
ToAvards  the  latter  part  of  September  I  stop  syringing  too  often 
overhead,  as  by  that  time  most  of  the  plants  AA'ill  have  made 
plenty  of  top  groAvth,  and  from  that  time  on  I  try  to  induce 
tu’eaks  to  come  from  the  base,  Avhich  I  think  too  much  syringing 
overhead  Avill  hinder,  as  it  Avill  keep  eyes  on  the  top  groAvth 
continuously  breaking  into  small  groAvth',  Avhich  is  not  desirable 
during  the  fall  and  Avinter,  as  I  believe  rather  in  quality  of 
Roses  than  in  quantity.  I  keep  soil  ahvays  in  a  moist,  goo(i 
groAving  condition,  but  never  soaky.  I  use  Avater  direct  out  of  a 
well  which  has  an  even  temperature  all  through  the  season, 
about  52deg  to  54deg. 

I  d(3n’t  commence  to  top-dress  till  latter  part  of  August  and 
beginning  of  September.  Then  I  put  on  a  top-dressing  of  coav 
manure.  I  prefer  to  put  this  in  little  ridges  between  roAvs, 
covering  it  Avith  soil  to  preA’ent  the  escape  of  ammonia  as  much 
as  possible,  and  its  getting  Avashed  off  too  quickly  from  the 
benches.  _Tavo  to  three  Aveeks  after  this  first  midch  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  putting  on  a  sprinkling  of  dried  blood.  This  has 
to  be  done  very  carefully,  as  blood  is  very  strong  in  ammonia, 
and  apt  to  take  off  a  big  crop  of  leaves  if  put  on  too  strong. 
I  put  it  in  small  streaks  on  either  side  of  a  I’ow,  2in  to  3in  Avide, 
just  thick  enough  to  cover  the  ground,  and  also  covering  it  Avith 
soil.  From  then  on,  and  following  this,  every  two  or  three 
weeks,  according  to  the  health  and  groAving  condition  of  the 
plant  and  the  Aveather,  I  put  on  sheep  mannre,  bone  flour,  Avood 
ashes,  and  poudrette,  either  mixing  these  together  in  equal 
quaiitities  or  by  themselves,  but  never  at  any  time  putting  it  on 
too  heavy.  I  Avoidd  rather  do  it  a  few  times  oftener;' and  not 
endanger  the  health  of  the  plants.  In  March  I  put  on  another 
IaA;er  of  coav  manui’e,  and  by  the  time  it  is  spent  I  use  the  fer- 
tdisers  mentioned  before  till  -June,  Avhen  it  winds  up  the  season. 
I  have  ahvays  used  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  manures,  as  I  believe 
that  a  plant  Avhicli;  has  to  Avork  out  of  season,  and  receiving  so 
many  Avatering^,  should  have  plenty  of  nourishment  all  tbe 
time,  never  giving  it  a  chance  to  become  dormant  for  want  cf 
proper  nourishment. 


Disbudding-. 

I  consider  that  the  pinching  out  process  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  pioduction  of  strong,  vigorous  plants,  able  to  stand 
the  strain  of  luavy  cutting  in  the  dark  months  of  Avinter.  We 
knoAv  that  the  formation  of  buds  and  flowers  taxes  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  the  plant  to  the  utmo.st.  Therefoi-e  it  naturally 
seeks  a  rest  after  this  exertion.  Some  Roses  Avill  recover  faster 
from  it  than  others  ;  Liberty  is  one  of  the  sloAvest  of  these  to 
reo'Dver.  Lver  since  I  commenced  to  groAv  Liberties  I  haA’e  fol- 
loAA’ed  tiio  practice  of  carefully  disbudding  from  the  cutting  on. 
After  they  are  planted  in  benches  a  fcAv  months  the  production 
of  buds  Avill  be  quite  plentiful.  I  then  make  it  a  practice  to  go 
oA'^er  them  every  other  day,  pinching  out  the  buds  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  gotten  bold  of,  but  taking  no  leaA-es  Avith  them,  except  on 
suckers,  AAdiich  I  cut  back  three  to  four  eyes,  because,  if  pinched 
too  close  to  the  top  they  Avill  break  into  very  short-stemmed 
buds,  Avhich  is  undesirable  on  the  stronger  Avood. 

This  continuous  disbudding,  Avhich  stops  the  sap  from  flowing 
to  the  buds  and  fioAA’ers,  seems  to  irritate  the  dormant  eyes 
at  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  they  finally  break  into  fine  canes, 
Avhicli  AA’ill  make  grand  floAvers.  In  September  and  October, 
Avhen  plants  begin  to  make  longer-stemmed  floAvers,  lOin  to  18in 
long,  Avhich  I  do  not  care  to  have  in  bloom  for  another  month, 
I  cut  them  back  three  eyes  to  induce  them  to  break  strong 
again.  If  pinched  too  close  to  the  top  a  short -stemmed  floAver 
Avill  be  the  result.  This  practice  enables  us  to  have  crops  in 
succession.  I  continue  this  disbudding  all  through  the  Avinter, 
carefully  taking  off  all  buds  up  to  oin  and  Gin  in  length  of  stem, 
as  floAA'ers  of  that  cla.ss  are  little  thought  of,  and  the  benefit  of 
the  retarded  sap  and  the  saving  of  the  foliage  and  Avood  Avill 
prolong  its  blooming  capacity. 

This  may  seem  to  many  unnecessary:  in  fact,  I  knoAv  that 
many  groAvers  do  not  believe  in  it  ;  but  I  hold  that  it  is  the 
most  important  point  to  succes.sfully  bloom  TJberty  in  AA’inter. 

Cutting-. 

To  cut  right  is  a  point  I  am  particularly  careful  about. 
Nothing  Avill  spoil  the  successful  blooming  of  Liberties  as  quickly 
as  careless  cutting.  One  should  alAA  ays  remember  that  Ave  Avant 
floAA’ers  all  through  the  AA’inter.  To  illustrate  my  point  better : 
Take  a  plant  Avith  eight  buds  on,  Avhich  Avould  all  come  Avithin 
a  Aveek  or  tAvo.  I  Avould  pinch  three  or  four  buds.aAvay,  if  this 
is  in  September  or  October,  Avhich  Avould  bring  them  in  seven  to 
eight  Aveeks  later.  It  Avill  give  four  buds  at  a  better  price, 
besides  not  hurting  the  plants  as  much  as  if  I  had  cut  all  those 
long-stem  buds  off  at  once,  the  plant  Avould  have  received  such 
a  check  as  Avould  take  all  AA'inter  to  overcome.  In  other  Avords, 
I  do  not  Avant  them  to  come  all  at  once  ;  avoid  crops. 

Plants  put  in  benches  by  June  1,  Avill,  if  thej'  liaAm  done  Avell. 
be  fit  to  cut  by  beginning  of  October.  They  may  have  produced 
strong  enough  wood  in  August  to  tempt  the  groAver  to  cut  som? 
blooms,  but  I  find  that  if  cut  too  soon  they  Avill  not  produce 
floAvers  in  midAvinter,  nor  Avill  they  throAV  up  so  strong  canes 
from  base  later  on.  I  consider  that  four  months  of  groAvth  is 
the  least  the  plants  should  have  before  starting  to  cut,  and  even 
then  I  take  nothing  but  the  strongest  Avood,  cutting  everything 
up  to  12in  back. 

Wood  lOin  to  12in  long  or  longer  in  October  should  be  cut 
back  tAVO  or  three  eyes.  If  the  bud  is  only  pinched  out,  it 
AA’oidd  make  an  inferior  bud  at  the  next  eye. 

Strong  Avood — that  is,  canes  from  the  base — should  not  be 
cut  too  loAv,  as  it  is  too  hard  and  sIoav  to  break.  It  should  have 
12in  to  15in  of  stem  left,  Avhen  it  Avill  break  in  reasonable  time. 
In  cutting  the  floAvers,  I  am  very  careful  to  cut  them  right, 
that  is,  the  outer  petals  expanded  ;  of  course,  in  the  fall  and 
spring  I  cut  closer.  I  cut  three,  and  even  four,  times  a  day, 
according  to  Aveather  and  demand,  for  they  must  be  in  as  fine 
a  shape  AAdien  they  reach  the  dealer  as  they  can  possibly  be 
gotten.  After  they  have  been  in  Avater  for  about  tAventy-four 
hours  in  a  cool  place,  they  are  fit  to  be  shipped.  If  not  Avell 
soaked,  the  long-stemmed  Liberty,  in  particular,  are  ea.sily 
Avilted,  and  Avill  be  a  disappointment  to  all  concerned. 

Tempenatupe  and  Ventilation 

In  the  early  part  of  fall,  AA’hen  the  groAvth  of  the  plants  is 
soft,  I  have  ahvays  tried  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  62deg  to 
64deg,  Avith  a  little  air  on,  if  possibh-,  at  night,  with  a ,  day 
temperature,  on  clear  days,  from  85deg  to  fiOdeg,  Avhile  on  cloudy 
days  a  temperature  as  near  TOdeg  as  po.ssible.  As  soon  as  they 
commence  to  bloom  I  reduce  these  temperatures  to  58deg  and 
GOdeg  at  night,  and  75deg  to  80deg  during  the  day  in  fine 
weather,  GSdeg  to  70deg  on  a  cloudy  day  folloAving  a  bright  day, 
and  if  there  is  a  succession  of  cloudy  days,  have  it  cioAvn  to 
Godeg,  as  too  high  a  temperatip-e.  ah  njglit.  Avill  spoil  the  colour. 
After  the  first  planting  of  the  young  stock  I  use  Amntilation 
sparingly,  gradually  increa.sing  a^g  the  plants  take  hold. 

The  Liberty  is  very  sensitive ‘to  draugbt,  not  that  it  Avill 
shoAV  mildeAV  by  it,  but  it  retai'di^  the  groAA’th.  Plants  Avill 
harden  and  stand  for  months  before  they  get  over  such  a  check  ; 
therefore  great  care  should  be  exercised  on  Avindy  davs,  in  a 
siuo'le  b.o'ise,  and  more  so  Avhere  the  houses  are  built  to'-’cther 
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with  no  partitions,  where  the  clranglit  will  havt?  a  clean  sweep 
underneath  the  gutters.  I  try  to  give  air  every  day.  even  in 
the  coldest  weather,  when  I  can  only  open  the  ventilators  to 
their  full  height  and  sliut  them  down  again  at  once,  as  a  change 
or.  air  is  always  most  desirable. 

In  fini.shing  my  remarks  in  regard  to  giowing  Liberty,  I 
suppose  some  of  you  will  be  disappointed  in  not  hearing  some 
.sensational  statement  almost  boi  dering  on  a  witchcraft  way  of 
growing;  but,  instead  of  that,  you  have  heard  nothing  but 
plain  everyday  facts,  which  most  of  you  know,  ought  to  know, 
or  have  known.  And  last,  but  not  least,  success  will  lie  only 
with  that  grower  who,  is  ever  watching,  who  has  his  grip  on  the 
situation  every  day  and  all  the  time,  never  relaxing  in 
enthusiasm  in  his  fa.scinating  and  noble  occupation,  constantly 
studying  the  surrounding  conditions  which  confront  him  with 
new  varieties,  higher  standards  in  quality,  and  an  ever-changing 
market. 


Book  Notice. 


Systematic  Pomology.* 

This  is  a  book  of  28o  pages,  treating  of  the  description, 
nomenclature,  and  classification  of  fruits,  by  F.  A.  Waugh,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  horticulture  and  landscape  gardening,  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  U.S.A. 

In  the  opening  chapter,  pomology  in  general,  the  author 
introduces  his  snl)ject  as  follows: — “Pomology  is  the  science 
of  fruits.  The  definition  is  sometimes  made  to  read  thus : 
‘Pomology  is  the  knowledge  of  fruits,’  or  even  as  follows: 

‘  Pomology  is  the  study  of  fruits.’  But  study  must  result  in 
knowledge  if  it  have  any  result  at  all,  and  knowledge  must  be 
classified  if  it  have  any  purpose  or  use,  and  classified  knowledge 
is  science.  Therefore,  when  Ave  study  fruits  in  any  way  so  as 
to  get  some  knowledge  of  them  we  have  the  materials  of 
pomology,  and  whenever  Ave  classify  the  knoAvledge  gained  by 
our  study  aa'o  have  the  science  of  pomology. 

“  The  science  of  pomology  separates  naturally  into  tAA'o  sub¬ 
divisions,  viz.,  sxjsiematir  pomology  awd  prartiral  pomology.  The 
former  deals  Avith  our  kiroAvledge  of  the  fruits  themselves,  and 
the  trees,  birshes,  or  vines  on  Avhich  they  groAv — the  latter 
deals  Avith  our  knoAvledge  of  the  practice  of  fruit  groAving.  This 
classification  does  not  a.ssume  that  practical  pomology  is  more 
‘  practical,’  in  the  vulgar  usage  of  that  adjective,  than 
.systematic  pomology.  Practical  pomology  is  practical  simply 
because  it  deals  Avith  the  ‘  practice  ’  of  groAAung  fruits  Avithout 
concei-ning  itself  about  the  hi.story,  character,  names,  or 
cla.ssification  of  the  fruits  them.selves. 

“  The  modern  evolution  of  business  has  made  the  natural 
subdivision  of  pomology  into  tAvo  branches  someAvhat  inade- 
(piate  to  the  circumstances,  especially  in  North  America.  Fruit 
gi  OAA  ers  have  found  more  and  moi'e  that  the  fullest  knoAviedge  of 
the  fruits  themselves,  combined  Avith  utmost  proficiency  in  the 
practice  of  fruit  groAving,  Avas  insufiicient  to  their  needs.  To 
these  they  have  been  compelled  to  add  an  extensive  and  com¬ 
plicated  knoAvledge  of  fruit  marketing.  This  make.s  a  third 
department  of  pomological  science.  This  knoAvledge  of  Iioav 
to  market  fruit  may  properly  be  called  commercial  pomology. 

“These  three  branches  are  very  intimately  I’elated.  In 
order  to  groAv  fruit  successfully  one  ought  to  knoAV  all  the 
characters  and  relationships  of  the  varieties  Avhich  he  culti¬ 
vates.  In  order  to  sell  at  a  profit  it  is  ahvays  necessary,  first, 
to  have  it  AA'eil  groAvn  and  correctly  named. 

“  Yet  the  three  branches  are  easily  .separated.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  a  man  aaIio  knoAvs  at  a  glance  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  Apples  or  Plums,  Avith  their  correct  names, 
and  Avho  is  yet  not  capable  of  groAving  any  of  the  varieties 
successfully.  That  man  Avould  be  a  good  systematic  pomologist, 
but  a  poor  practical  one.  The  next  man  may  be  able  to  groAv 
the  finest  grades  of  fruit,  and  yet  be  unable  to  market  it  at 
a  profit.  Such  a  man  Avould  be  strong  on  practical  pomology, 
but  AA'cak  on  the  commercial  side.” 

Hoav  true  is  the  foregoing  applied  to  British  pomology,  a 
AA'ord  meaning  literally  the  science  ' of  fruits,  and  in  it.self  a 
mongiel,  being  a  combination  of  the,  Latin  aa'oixI  pomum 
(fruit)  and  the  Greek  word  logos  (discour.se,  treatise,  or  science). 
The  .science  of  fruits  is  aaoU  .set  foi'th  in  Dr.  Hogg’s  “Fruit 
Manual.”  and  the  practice  of  groAving  fruits  in  the  “Fruit 
Gro AVer’s  Guide,”  and  many  other  Avorks,  but  the  marketing  of 
fruits  is  practically  a  nonentity  as  regards  the  commercial  side, 
and  confined  to  market  groAvers  and  salesmen.  True,  there  is 
the  WoiAshipful  Company  of  Fruiterers’  Gold  Medal  Essay  by 
Mr.  H.  LeAvis  Castle  on  “Packing  and  Selling  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
tables,”  and  many  other  articles  in  other  gardening  works  on 
the  subject,  but  for  all,  the  home-groAvn  fruits  are  marketed 
in  such  ungraded  samples  by  many  groAvers  as  to  disgust  sales- 
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men,  and  place  the  products  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition 
AAith  imported.  Besides,  piactical  pomology  hardly  obtains  in 
the  generality  of  cottage  and  farm  gardens,  so  that  the 
strength  of  British  pomology  is  moi'e  exmuplified  in  books  than 
in  the  garden,  plantation,  and  orchard,  least  of  ail  in  ttie 
marketing. 

“  More  ready  scientific  Avork  is  being  done  uoav  in  the  study 
of  fruits  than  Avas  ever  done  before  in  this  country,  and  more 
persons  are  interested  in  knoAving  the  best  methods  for  the 
study  of  systematic  pomology,”  says  our  author,  and  it  is 
certain  that  intere.st  in  the  Jlritish  Islands  should  not  be  less 
than  obtains  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  that 
export  fruits,  and  more  or  less  affect  home-groAvn. 

Sy.stematic  pomology,  according  to  Profe.ssor  F.  A.  Waugh, 
is  found  to  comprise  three  distinc^:  subjects:  (1)  description. 


Corylopsis  pauciflora.  (See  page  386.) 


(2)  nomenclature,  and  (3)  classification.  On  the  first  the  author 
notes  the  importance  of  not  relying  on  memory,  but  of  fully 
Avriting  out  tlie  description,  and  gives  a  blank  descriptive  form 
under  the  heads  of  variety  :  habit  of  groAvth,  height  of  plant, 
length  of  fruit-.stalks,  colour  of  foliage.  Fruit:  Iioav  produced, 
form,  colour,  dimensions,  seeds.  Flesh :  colour,  texture,  quality. 

Such  records  afford  an  excellent  guide  and  ready  reference, 
especially  as  there  are  blank  spaces  for  inserting  such  parti¬ 
culars  in  respect  of  habit,  as  upright,  spreading,  open,  close¬ 
headed,  round-topped,  or  irregular.  Or  of  productivity,  as 
prolific,  coming  early  into  bearing,  very  light  and  late  cropping, 
bearing  abundantly  in  alternate  years;  or  of  hardiness  -and 
degree  of  subject  to  disease,  recording  degree  of  both,  not 
omitting  vigour  of  tree,  colour  of  bark  or  young  Avood.  Foliage 
as  a  AA'hole  : — Abundant,  sparse,  healthy,  dark  green,  or  some 
other  colour,  subject  to  di.sease  or  marked  by  other  charac- 
teri.stic,  even  the  individual  leaf  being  given  critical  attention 
as  regards  surface,  such  as  smooth,  rough,  rugose, 
tomentose,  lanate,  Avooliy,  hairy — glandless  or  with  glands — 
orbicular  or  reniform. 

These  data  are  to  be  supplemented  by  general  notes  in 
respect  of  peculiarities  of  soil  and  location,  which  may  have 
influenced  the  specimens  :  facts  Avith  re.gard  to  the -  storage  of 
the  specimens;  notes  on  iasect  or  fungus  injuries;  general 
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remarks  on  the  value  or  uses  of  the  variety  j  notes  vith  respect 
to  its  origin,  introduction,  or  history. 

Tliese  matters  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the  scope  ol  the 
work  and  the  thoroughness  induced  in  respect  of  every  fi’uit 
described,  each  description  being  authenticated  by  the  name  of 
the  describer  and  that  of  the  grower,  together  with  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  production.  Such  details  mean  a  system,  no  haphazard 
work,  and  to  clench  everything  a’  good  drawing  or  photograph 
of  the  specimen  made,  even  water-colour  paintings ;  and  models 
in  plaster  of  Paris  or  wax  being  regarded  as  improvements, 
and  with  a  good  written  description  form  a  complete  record. 

The  book  is  replete  with  illustrations  elucidative  of  the 
several  forms  on  which  the  classification  is  based,  and  treats 
of  Apples  or  Pome  fruits.  Plums  or  Drupe  fruits,  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  Kaspberries,  and  Blackberries,  Currants,  and  Ciroose- 
berries,  and  Grapes,  in  a  very  concise  manner. 

Under  the  head  of  “Classification  of  Fruits  in  General,” 
Prof.  Waugh  alludes  to  the  difficulty  of  defining  a  fruit  in 
exact  terms,  that  of  the  botanist  and  the  horticulturist  not 
being  just  the  same,  the  latter’s  notion  being  that  a  “  fruit  is  an 
edible,  more  or  less  fleshy  portion  of  a  plant,  in  its  development 
intimately  connected  with  the  seed.  Sometimes  it  is  the  seed 
itself,  as  in  the  Walnut;  sorfietimes  it  is  the  swollen  ovary,  as 
in  the  Plum;  sometimes  it  is  the  fleshy  calyx  adhering  to  the 
ovary,  as  in  the  Apple.”  Reference  is  also  made  to  the 
difficulty  of  classifying  hybrids,  as  clearly  the  resultant  fruits 
may  be  called  by  either  name  of  the  parents. 

“Recently,”  he  says,  “the  Plum  has  been  successfully 
hybridised  with  the  Apricot  and  with  the  Cherry.-;  The  re¬ 
sultant  fruit  is  half  Plum  and  half  Apricot,  and  cannot  be  con¬ 
veniently  classed  with  either.  Mr.  Burbank  has  called  it  a 
lumcot.  The  cross  between  the  Plum  and  Cherry  has  not 
een  named.” 

Prof.  Waugh,  also  says  he  “has  several  times  seen  fruits 
which  were  thought  to  be  hybrids  between  the  Apple  and  the 
Pear.  They  partook  of  the  characters  of  both  fruits.  Whether  . 
such  specimens  could  be  called  Pears  or  Apples  .  would  be  a 
knotty  question.  About  tfte  best  thing  that  can  be  done  is 
to  rely  on  the '  arbitrary  definitions  of  our  common  language.” 

In  the  general  classification,  Prof.  Waugh  adheres  to  that 
given  in  Baily’s  “  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing.” 

Class  I. — Tree  fruits.  -  Sub-class  1:  Pomaceous  fruits,  which 
include  Crabs,  Apples, '  Pears,  Quinces,  Medlars,  and  Loquat. 
Sub-class  2. — Drupaceous  or  stone  fruits,  embracing  Cherry, 
Plum,  Apricot,  Peach,  and  Nectarine. 

Sub-class  3. — Citrus  fruits,  including  the  Orange,  Lime,  and 
Lemon.  Sub-class  4. — Moraceous  fruits,  comprising  the  Fig 
and  Mulberry.  Class  5.— Anonacepus  fruits,  containing 
the  Cherimoya,  Sour-apple,  and  northern  Papaw. 

Sub-class  6. — Myrtaceous  fruits,  embracing  Guava  and  the 
Eugenias.  Sub-class  7. — Sapotaceous  fruits,  such  as  the  Star- 
apple  and  others.  Sub-class  8. — Anacardiaceous  fruits,  as  the 
Mango. 

Sub-class  9. — Ebenaceous  fruits,  Kaki  and  Persimmon.  Sub- 
cla.ss  10. — Leguminous  fruits.  Tamarind  and  Carob.  Sub¬ 
class  11. — Nut  fruits,  Walnuts,  Chestnut,  Filbert,  Almond, 
Ac.  Sub-class  12. — Palmaceous  fruits,  as  the  Cocoa-nut  and 
Date.  Sub-class  13. — Miscellaneous  tree  fruits,  including  the 
Olive,  Pomegranate,  Alligator  Pear,  Strawberry  tree,  &c. 

Class  II. — Vine  fruit.  Sub-class  1,  Viticulture,  comprising 
the  Grapes.  Sub-class  2,  Passifloraceous  fruits,  such  as  the 
Granadilla. 

Class  III. — Small  fruit.  Sub-class  1,  Bush  fruits.  Group  a, 
Rubaceous  fruits — Raspberry,  Blackberry,  and  Dewberry. 
Group  b7  Ribaceous  fruits — Currants  and  Gooseberries. 
Group  c.  Miscellaneous  bush  fruits — Juneberry  and  Buffalo- 
berry.  Sub-class  2,  Strawberry— -Garden,  Hautbois,  and 
Alpine.  Sub-class  3,  Cranberry — Common  Cranberry. 

Class  IV. — Non-woody  or  Herb-like  fruits.  Sub-class  1, 
Musaceous  fruits — Banana  and  Plantain.  Sub-class  2,  Pine¬ 
apple — Common  Pineapple.  Sub-class  3,  Cactaceous  fruits — 
Prickly  Pear,  Indian  h'lg,  Barbadoes  Gooseberry.  Sub-class  4, 
Miscellaneous  herb-like  fruits — the  Ceriman  (Monstera 
deliciosa). 

After  the  general  classification  follow  chapters  on  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  Apples,  divided  into  fifteen  classes ;  on  Pears,  also 
consisting  of  fifteen  classes ;  on  Peaches,  on  Plums  and  Dam¬ 
sons,  on  Cherries,  and  miscellaneous  fruits.  There  is  also  a 
chapter  on  the  “  Relation  to  the  practice  of  fruit  growing,”  in 
which  Prof.  Waugh  says,  “Aside  from  the  executive  ability 
of  the  fruit  grower  himseif,  no  other  one  factor  has  a  greater 
’n^uenc?.  cn  the  success  of  the  business  of  fruit  growing  than 
i,ie  selection  of  varieties.  The  improvement  of  our  horticul¬ 
ture  depends,  first  of  all,  on  the  introduction  of  better  fruits, 
on  their  effective  dissemination,  and  on  the  adaptation  of  .  par¬ 
ticular  varieties  to  special  soils,  climates,  markets  and  personal 
needs. 

“  There  are  men,  of  course,  who  grow  Apples  successfully, 
and  who  sell  them  at  a  profit,  without  knowing  any  other 
variety  than  Ben  Davis'  or  Baldwin.  But  you,  my  amiable 
reader,  are  not  that  kind  of  man.  Ignorance  is  no  part  of 


your  capital ;  for  your  success  is  conditional  on  knowledge. 
The  better  you  understand  your  business  the  better  it  will  pay 
Also,  the  better  you  understand  it  the  more  you  will  enjoy  it. 

“  Both  these  things  are  important.  Fruit  growing  must  pay 
some  dividend  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  place,  you 
must  take  some  interest,  some  pride,  and  .some  pleasure  in  it.” 

How  true  is  tiiis  of  British  pomology ;  and  I  entirely  endorse 
the  professor’s  dictum.  “  Now,  the  man  who  enjoys  fruit 
growing,  and  expects  to  make  a  success  of  it,  must  study 
varieties.  He  ought  to  study  them  thoroughly  and 
systematically.”  And  the  study  of  varieties  of  fruits  is 
systematic  pomology,  and  its  elucidation  by  Prof.  Waugh  I 
heartily  commend  to  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
the  work  containing  chapters  “for  the  teachers  and  student,” 
on  “laboratory  work.”,  and  on  “judging  fruits,”  with,  not 
least,  a  glossary  of  terms. — G.  Abbey. 

- - ^ 1  »  - 

Old-time  Gardening, 

(  Continued  from  page  256.) 

Plants  Introduced  in  Seventeenth  Century. 

Abrus  precatorius  (Glycine  Abrus). — Introduced  from  West 
Indies  in  1680.  On  account  of  the  leaves  possessing  a  flavour  of 
liquorice,  it  was  known  as  Wild  Liquorice.  Its  specific  name  is 
derived  from  the  berries  having  been  used  as  rosaries,  and  they  were 
sold  also  as  Jumble  Beads.  In  India  the  seeds  are  used  as  weights, 
called  ‘rati,’  whence  it  is  said  Carat  is  derived.  Lately  the  plant 
has  been  brought  into  prominence  by  Professor  Nowack  as  a  weather 
plant.  ^ 

Acanthus  spinosissimus.  —  Johnstone  states  having  seen  this 
plant  in  Parkinson’s  private  garden. 

Acer  platanoides  (The  Norway  Maple). — First  mentioned  in 
1683.  For  long  a  rare  tree.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
tender  greenish  yellow  foliage  and  flowers  in  early  summer,  and  has 
lately  been  recommended  as  a  forest  tree  by  Mr.  Simpson  (“The 
New  Forestry”).  Cut  and  variegated-leaved  forms  are  also  cultivated. 

Acer  rubrum. — Seeds  of  this  tree  were  introduced  by  Tradescant 
from  America,  hence  called  V'irginia,  and  on  account  of  its  red 
flowers.  Red  Maple. 

Achillea  .sgtptica,  1640.  —  Still  cultivated  in  borders.  A. 
Clarenn.®  1656  :  An  indispensable  rockery  plant.  A.  herba-rota, 
1640 :  Like  some  others,  the  leaves  of  this  species  when  bruised  are 
fragrant.  A.  nobilis,  1640;  called  Sweet  Sneezewort,  the  bruised 
foliage  emitting  a  sweet  scent.  A.  serrata,  1686:  Dwarf  and 
pretty  species,  still  cultivated. 

Acis  AUTUMNALis  (Leucojum  autumnale),  1629. — The'  best  of 
the  genus  ;  figured  by  Parkinson. 

Actinomeris  squarrosa,  1640. — A  common  American  weed,  met 
with  long  ago  as  Chrysanthemum  virginicum ;  Coreopsis  alternifolius 
and  Verbesina  Coreopsis  are  later  synonyms. 

Adenocarpus  (Cttisus)  foliolosus,  1629. 

Adiantum  pedatum,  1640. — The  well  known  hardy  Canadian 
Maidenhair,  A.  reniforme,  1699. 

Adonis  .estivalis,  1629. — At  one  time  a  popular  garden  plant,' 
the  yellow  form  being  that  commonly  cultivated.  It  is  sometimes, 
but  erroneously,  called  Pheasant’s-eye. 

A.  vERNALis. — Botanists  give  date  of  introduction  as  1629,  but  as 
it  is  included  in  Gerarde’s  Herbal  and  Catalogue,  and  also  by  Lyte 
(“Nievwe  Herball,  1578),  who  says,  “In  this  country  the  herboristes 
do  plant  it  in  their  gardens,”  the  plant  is  really  a  sixteenth 
century  introduction.  Lyte  called  it  “  Oxe-eye,”  and  Gerarde  also, 
while  Parkinson  thought  it  was  a  kind  of  yellow  Anemone. 

AiJrua  (Celosia)  LANATA,  1691. — A  “  Weed.” 

A3sculus  Hippocastanum,  1629. — First  cultivated  by  Tradescant 
in  his  garden  at  South  Lambeth. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus,-  1692 ;  the  well-known  African  Lily. — ■ 
In  its  earlier  days  in  this  country  it  masqueraded  under  such  desig¬ 
nations  as  Crinum  africanum,  Hyacinthus  africanus  tuberosus,  and 
Asphodel  Lily. 

Agave  Americana  and  A.  a.  variegata,  1640. — Usually  described 
as  Aloe  americana,  and  still  retains  the  name  of  American  Aloe. 

Agrimonia  odorata,  1640. — The  leaves  are  fragrant.  Long  ago 
they  were  infused  and  the  tea  given  to  persons  in  fever.  Till  quite 
a  recent  period  Agrimony  tea  was  used  as  a  febrifuge  in  the  Border 
districts,  common  Agrimony  being  substituted. 

Ajuga  genevensis,  1656. — This  still  indispensable  plant  was 
usually  called  Bugula  genevensis.  Allium  fistulosum,  1629. 
Althaia  acaulis,  1680. 

Amaryllis  (Sprekelia)  formosissima,  1658. — This  brilliant 
bulbous  flower  had  been  a  long  time  in  cultivation  ere  it  obtained  a 
name  conformable  to  its  appearance.  Some  of  its  earlier  designa¬ 
tions  are :  Narcissus  indicus,  N.  i.  ruber,  N.  i.  Jacobsea,  and  Inlio- 
Narcissus  Jacobiea;  everyday  names  being  Indian  Narcissus  and 
Indian  Lily.  How  it  came  to  be  called  the  Jacobsea  Lily  is  said  by 
an  old  Avriter  toJiave  been  on  account  of  the  flowers  resembling  the 
■  ‘‘  pictured  swords  on  habits  of  the  Jacobsean  Knights.” 
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Ampelopsis  hederacea  was  first  described  by  Parkinson  as 
“  Vitis,  sen  potius  Hedera  Virginicus,  the  Virginian  Vine,  or  rather 
Ivie,”  the  former  having  been  its  earlier  name.  'In  1629  it  was  a 
plant  well  known,  and  has  never  lost  its  popularity. 

Amygdalis  NANA,  1683. — A.  pumila,  1683  (Cerasiis  japonicus 
multiplex).  This  still  valuable  dwarf  tree  was  first  cultivated  in 
Bishop  Compton’s  famed  garden  at  Lambeth. 

Anacardiem  occidentale,  1699. — The  Cashew-nut  (Acajou).  The 
“Tatler,”  No.  245,  contains  a  note  of  a  box  “for  Cashu  and  Carraway 
comfits  to  be  taken  at  long  sermons  ”  ! 

Anagalli.s  Monella,  1648. —  A  very  popular  flower  cultivated  as 
A.  lusitanica  and  Anagallis  of  Portugal. 

Ananas  sativa,  1690. — First  described  by  Johnston  in  1633,  from 
Clusius.  Evelyn  mentions  Cromwell  having  had  fruit  sent  him  in 
1657,  the  first  seen  in  England  ;  and  that  he  himself  had  a  slice  of 
Pine-apple  given  him  by  Charles  II.  in  1668.  It  was  of  “  a  grateful 
acidity,  but  tastes  more  like  the  Quince  and  Melon”!  The  plant 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated .  successfully  till  1715,  when 
Telende,  gardener  to  Sir  M.  Decker,  fruited  it  in  tan-heated  frames, 
the  fruits  averaging  4  inches  in  length. 

Anarrhinum  bellidifolium,  1629,  “the  sweet  purple  tode  flax.” 

AnCHUSA  ANGUSTIFOLIA  and  A.  LEPTIPHTLLA,  1640. 

Anemone  alpina,  1658.  A.  a.  sulphurea  is  the  best  form  in 
cultivation. 

A.  CORONARIA  and  A.  hortbnsis  were  largely  cultivated,  and  long 
previous  to  the  end  of  the  century  there  were  large  collections  of 
named  varieties,  both  in  singles  and  doubles. 

Anodontba  (Alyssum)  spinosa,  1683. 

Anona  muricata,  1656,  the  Soirr-sop.  A.  reticulata,  1690,  the 
Custard-apple. 

Anthospermum  .ethiopicum,  1692,  the  Amber  Tree  ;  originally 
called  Prutex  africanus,  or  African  Shrub.  “  A3thiopicum,”  it  may 
be  explained,  was  usually  applied  to  Afrijan  plants  without  at  all 
having  regard  to  what  part  of  that  continent  they  might  have  been 
derived. 

Anthyllis  Barba-Jovis,  1640,  not  uncommonly  called  Silver 
Bu.sh.  A.  TETRAPHYLLA. 

Antigramma  (now  Scolopendrium)' rhizophylla,  1680,^a  fern 
from  Canada  of  no  beauty. 

Antirrhinum  asarina,  1699. 

Apios  tuberosa,  1640,  this  is  an  exceedingly  graceful  hardy  plant, 
known  to  gardeners  at  one  time  as  “  Twickenham  Climber.”  It  has 
had  many  names — e.g.,  Glycine  Apios,  Apios  Americana,  and 
Astragalus. 

Apocynum  androsjEmifolium,  1680.  The  American  Dog-bane  is 
an  old  garden  favourite.  A.  cannabinum,  1699,  employed  by 
American  Indians  as  a  kind  of  hemp.  A.  venetum,  1690. 

Aquilegia  canadensis,  1640,  a  well-known  species. 

Arabis  nutans,  1656. 

Asclepias  carussavica,  1692 ;  known  as  Bastard  Ipecacuanha, 
its  roots  having  been  imported  instead  of  the  true.  Its  scarlet 
inflorescence  procured  it  the  name  of  Red-head  among  gardeners. 
A.  SYRiACA,  1629;  the  common  Silk-weed,  or  Syrian  Dog-bane. 
A.  TUBEROSUM,  1680 ;  orange  Apocynum,  but  better  known  in  old 
gardens  as  the  Butterfly-weed.  These  and  the  Apocyna  were  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated. 

ARis.ffiMA  TRiPHYLLA,  1664,  a  hooded,  spathed  Arum  of  no  beauty. 

Asparagus  acutifolius,  1640.  A.  aphyllus,  1640.  A.  capensis, 
1691. 

Asplenium  (Antigramma)  rhizophyllum. 

Astelma  (Helipterum)  sPECiosissiMUM,  1691  ;  Eternal  Flower; 
very  generally  cultivated  200  years  ago  by  the  name  of  Xeranthe- 
mum  speciosissimum. 

Aster  alpinus,  1658 ;  A.  humilis,  1689 ;  A.  linarifolius,  1699  ; 
A.  PANICULATUS,  1640  ;  A.  SOLIDAGINOIDES,  1699  ;  A.  TrADESCANTI, 
cultivated  by  Tradescant  and  Parkinson  by  the  name  of  A.  virgin- 
ianum  fructricosus  or  Shrubby  Star  wort  previous  to  1629,  afterwards 
became  well-known  as  Michaelmas  Daisy.  A.  undulatus,  1699 

Asterocephalus  africanus,  1690,  formerly  cultivated  as  Scabiosa 
frutescens  or  Shrubby  Scabious.  A.  atro-purpureus,  1629,  but 
cultivated  anterior  to  that  date ;  called  the  Red  Indian  Scabious, 
and,  later,  the  Mournful  Widow,  and,  as  now,  simply  Scabious  or 
Sweet  Scabious.  A.  graminifolius,  1683.  A.  prolifer,  1683. 

Astragalus  austriaca,  1640 ;  A.  caprinus,  1683;  A.  hamosus, 
1683;  A.  ONOBRYCHIS,  1640;  A.  POTERIUM,  1640  ;  A.  sbsamus,  1616; 
A.  STELLA,  1658 ;  A.  Tragacantha,  1640,  for  long  supposed  to  be  the 
plant  whence  Gum  Tragacanth  was  derived. 

Astrantia  minor,  1686. — Thought  by  old  writers  to  be  a  form 
of  Helleborus  niger. 

Baccharis  halimifolia,  1683.— Ray  called  this  plant  Senecio 
virginianus  arborescens,  and  it  was  long  grown  in  nurseries  and  in 
gardens  by  the  name  of  Groundsel  Tree. 

Bactris  bacalifera  minor  (B.  rotunda.  Cocos  guienensis),  1681. 
—Used  to  be  called  Prickly  Pole.  The  young  stems,  which  were 
covered  with  prickles,  having  been  used  for  walking-sticks. 

Basella  alba,  1688.— The  Malabar  Nightshade. 

Bauhiniavariegata,  1690.— The  specific  name  refers  to  the  floral 
markings,  white  stripes  on  purple.  Miller  records  its  common  name 
as  Mountain  Ebony.  ' 


Beringeria  acetabulosa,  1676. 

Bert'eroa  incana  (Farsetia  incana),  1640. — The  hoary  Alys- 
siim — Alyssum  incanum. 

Bidens  bipinnata,  1687. 

Biscutella  auriculata,  1683. 

Biserula  Pelecinus  (Pelecinus  vulgaris),  1640.— Bastard 
Hatchet  Vetch. 

Bixa  Orellana,  1690. — The  Anotta  Plant.  Used  by  American 
Aborigines  as  a  war  paint,  the  colouring  matter  surrounding  the 
seeds  in  the  form  of  a  paste. 


Anemone  coronaria  (reduced). 


Blechnum  australe,  1691  :  A  Cape  Fern.  Blitum  virgatum, 
1680. 

Bcerhavia  diffusa,  1690. 

Bombax  ceiba,  1692. — The  generic  name  is  from  the  cotton-like 
material  which  envelopes  the  seeds,  hence  called  Silk  Cotton-tree. 
It  is  one  of  the  tallest  of  South  American  trees,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  “  Ceiba,”  seen  as  a  boat  by  Columbus  near  Cuba,  and  capable 
of  holding  150  men. 

Brignolia  panacifolia,  1686.  —  The  old  Slum  siculum,  or 
Parsley-leaved  Myrrh. 

Briza  maxima,  1633. — This  was  not  in  general  cultivation  at  the 
above  date,  and,  if  we  are  to  ci’edit  Miller,  was  scarcely  known  a 
hundred  years  later.  Its  English  names  are  numerous — e.g..  Lovely 
Grass  and  Fern  Grass. 

Bromelia  pinguin,  1690 ;  The  Pinguiu. 

Brotera  corymbosa,  1640. 

Bulbocodium  vernum,  1629. — Figured  in  the  “Paradisus”  as 
Colchicum  vernum. 

Bupthalmum  arborescens,  1699.  —  Bobart  named  this  plant 
Chrysanthemum  bermudense. 

Bupthalmum  frutescens,  1696.  —  One  of  Bishop  Compton’s 
introductions,  and  named  originally  Chrysanthemum  fruticosum 
maritimum. 

B.  MARITIMUM,  1640. 

Bursera  gummifera,  1690 ;  the  Jamaica  Birch  Tree. — B. 

- - - 


Anemone  coponai?ia  op  Poppy  Anemone. 

This  important  species  has  given  rise  to  many  single  .tiid 
double  florists’  varieties,  which  grace  our  gardens  at  tliis  time 
of  tlie  year.  The  flowers  of  A.  coronaria  vary  consideralily  in 
colour,  some  being  red  or  purple,  or  pinkish,  and  .some  even 
white.  A  dwarf  and  close  grower,  vigorous  and  free,  at  least 
when  planted  in  a  suitable  place,  tlie  varieties  of  the  Poppy 
Anemone  are  u.seful  for  edging  beds  with,  or  for  massing  in 
borders.  Both  in  singles  and  doubles  there  are  handsome  named 
varieties,  Bose  de  Nice  and  Fire  King  being  typical  of  the 
doubles,  and  the  St.  Brigids  may  be  named  as  semi-doul)le:-i. 
Any  well-drained  loamy  .soil  suits  the  Anemone.  Me.ssrs.  Bai  r 
and  Sons  recommend  that  “  the  sjiring  plantings  for  summer 
and  autumn  flowering  should  be  in  a  situation  where  the  ground 
is  moist,  and  shaded  from  the  sun’s  rays  after  10  or  11  a.m.,  and 
well  sheltered  from  cutting  ground  winds.” 
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Louis  Gauthier  Strawberry. 


In  referenco  to  your  iiotos  of  last  week,  I  have  forced  this 
very  tine  piiik" Strawberry,  and  it  sets  very  freelv,  and  produces 
enormous  heiuies,  whicli,  under  this  culture  (as  in  the  open) 
aie  of  exceptionally  fine  flavour,  melting;  in  texture,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  in  appearance. — Geohge  Ik'NYARi). 


Ripened  Wood. 

^  our  correspondent’s  bold  refutation  on  page  355  of  the  only 
possible'crutch  a  gardener  has  to  depend  upon,  though  serious 
enough;  calls' for  admiration.  Yet,  though  I  personally  admire 
the  courage' of  “  G.  H.  H.,”  I  cannot  agree  with  the  heresy.  I 
have  quite  satisfied  myself  time  and  again  that  well  ripened 
wood^is  not  only'a  desiral)le  precnr.sor  of  fruit,  ))ut  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  In  liq  class  of  fruit  trees  is  this  more  apparent  than 
in  out.side-growh '  Peach  trees.  I  have  often  observed  the 
unripehed,  green,  willow-like  branches  blossom  profusely,  but 
alas !  Yhe  bloom  only  fell  to  the  ground.  And  .should  a  sblitary 
fruit  elect  to  remain,  I  noticed  it  always  was  at  the  lowest,  and 
n.eces.sarily  most- matured  part  of  the  twig.  From  this  I  always 
inferred  two  things,  viz.,  (a)  that  unripened  wood,  for  some 
phy.siological  reason,  will  not,  or  cannot,  bear  fruit  ;  (b)  that  it 
is  not  essential  for  the  wood  to  be  ripe  to  produce  a  display  of 
blo.ssom.  ■  .  ■ 

So  far,  then,  as  the  matter  concerns  myself,  it  has  passed 
beyond  the,  region  of  mere  speculation,  and  presents  itself  as 
a  necFs.sary  fact.  '  I  grant  there  are  difficulties  attached  to  the 
matter,  but  tlfey  are  pos.sibly  of  a  circumstantial  nature  and 
open  to  explanation,  but  in  the  main  the  theory  is  absolute. 
For  instance,  an  unduly  wet  harvest  has  not  alwavs  resulted  in 
a  fruitless  crop  the  ensuing  season  ;  some  occult  qualities  were 
involved  in  the  conditions  that  matni'ed  the  wood.  Soils,  too, 
es])ecially  of  a  light,  gravelly  nature,  may  be  benefited  by  a  wet 
autumn,  and  very  often  in  such  case  a  wet  season  is  the  salvation 
of  the  crop.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatevei'  about  the  bad 
effects  of  a  wet  autumn  on  the  ensuing  year’s  crops  in  .soils  of 
a  cold,  marly,  or  clayey  chai'acter. — D.  Chisholm. 

- - 

Cyaniding  on  an  Established  Basis. 

Considering  the  great  value  attached  to  the  use  of 
“cyanide,”  or  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  in  the  United  States  for 
the  destruction  of  insect  iie.sts  on  fruit  trees  in  the  open  air, 
it  seems  .scarcely  conceivable  that  the  practice  should  have 
lemained  for  so  long  more  or  less  a  mystery  rathei-  than  a  true 
friend  to  the  growei’s  of  this  country.  Vague  recommendations 
have  been  set  forth  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  strengtli  and 
materials  to  be  irsed.  But  in  many  cases  the  results  which  fol¬ 
lowed  were  as  destructive  to  plant  life  as  to  the  insects  them¬ 
selves,  vhile  in  other  cases  both  escaped  uninjured.  This  clearly 
demonstrated  the  want  of  true  knov  ledge  I'egaixling  the  propn- 
ties  and  uses  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  as  a  fumigant  ni  Idas 
country.  The  conditions  prevailing  here  are  totally  different  1o 
those  abroad,  and  it  was  recognised  that  to  be  successful  it  must 
be  adapted  to  meet  our  requirements.  Vith  a  view  to  arriving 
at  these  requirements,  and  placing  the  operation  of  “  cyinid- 
ing  ”  from  an  exjierimental  to  an  established  basis,  a  .senes  of 
tivsts  were  cairied  out  at  the  gardens  of  the  Ifoyal  Botanic 
Society.  One  large  range,  150ft  long,  20ft  wide,  and  13ft  high, 
was  successfully  done,  and  followed  by  a  smaller  one.  In  rlur-e 
ranges  plants  infested  with  mealy  bugs,  thrips,  red  spider,  scale, 
green  fly,  Ac.,  were  collected,  and  in  the  short  space  of  two 
hours  from  start  to  ffni.sh  all  above  pests  were  completely 
destroyed  without  injury  to  plant  life.  The  preparations  con¬ 
sisted  of  arranging  all  ventilators,  doors,  Ac.,  to  o])en  from  the 
outside,  and  safelv  fastening  the  same  to  pievent  any  person 
(uitering  during  the  operation.' 

The  amount  of  cubic  air  space  having  been  previously  calcu¬ 
lated,  and  1,000  feet  adopted  as  a  unit,  the  proper  proportio.is 
of  cyanide  and  sulphuric  acid  required  were  to  hand  ready  for 
use.  Shallow  earthenware  pans  were  adopted  as  generators, 
and  into  these  the  required  volume  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid 
weie  placed  resjiectively.  Boards  about  llin  vide  and  5ft  long 
weie  hung  over  each  generator  for  the  purpose  of  evenly  distri¬ 
buting  the  gas,  and  are  worked  by  attaclied  cords  from  exterior 
of  house  during  generation.  The  cyanide  is  then  arranged  in  a 
shallow  tin,  with  a  special  tipping  arrangement  attached  to  the 
ail'  fan.  After  carefully  placing  the  cyanide  tins  in  proper 
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position,  beginning  at  farthest  end  of  house  and  finishing  near 
door,  the  operator  leaves  the  .structure  and  makes  the  door  fast. 
The  fans  are  then  started,  the  cyanide  tipped,  and  gas  rapidly 
generated.  The  air  fan  should  bo  worked  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  ten  minutes,  and  five  is  ofttimes  sufficient.  The 
time  of  commencing  to  generate  gas  is  noted,  and  the  period  of 
exposure  conimences.  This  varies  according  to  the  temperature, 
atmospheric  moisture,  nature  and  condition  of. plants,  and  pests 
to  be  destroyed.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  the  ventilators 
and  doors  may  be  opened  and  fully  cleared  from  gas  before  any 
person  is  allowed  to  enter.  No  person  must  either  remain  in  the 
building  after  mixing  the  cyanide  and  acid,  or  enter  until  quite 
clear.  Materials  of  standard  quality  should  be  used,  and  the 
English  method  of  u.sing  “sodium  cyanide”  in  place  of 
potassium  cyanide  .should  be  adopted.  Better  results  ,  are 
obtained  by  doing  this,  and  the  cyanide  is  of  an  even  quality 
and  a  more  concentrated  form.  This  is  known  as  the  “  Strawson 
sodium  cyanide  proce.ss,”  invented  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Strawson,  who, 
in  conjunction  vith  Mr.  W.  F.  Emptage  and  myself,  carried 
out  and  recorded  the  experiments.  Other  tests,  carried  out  in 
Messrs.  Ladds’  nurseries  at  Swanley,  in  Scotland,  and  elsewhere 
on  the  above  lines  thoroughly  endorse  our  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  “cyaniding”  when  carefully  carried  out. — Elderbert 
F.  Hawes,  lioyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  N.\V, 

Appeal  lor  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

The  following  lettei'  has  been  sent  to  us  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.  :  —  “I  have  gladly  comsented  to  take  the  chair 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  on 
May  17,  and  venture  to  ask  for  your  support  on  the  occasion. 
The  year  1904  is  one.  of  special  interest  to  all  who  love  a  garden ; 
and  in  this  land  of  gardens  who  does  not  ?  It  is  the  centenary 
of  the  gr.eat  garden  society,  the  Royal  Horticultural,  which  has 
done  yeoman’s  service  in  popularising  the  art  and  science  of 
gardening.  But  what  would  be  the  value  of  this  art  and 
science  were  it  not  for  the  ceaseless  laboui's  and  unrivalled  skill 
of  our  gardeners?  It  is  ^ipon  them  that  the  real  burden  and 
respon.sibility  rest.  Want  of  .skill  or  knowledge,  or  even  a 
.slight  relaxation  of  attention,  vigilance,  and  care,  may  frustrate 
at  any  time  the  be.st  directed  efforts  and  mo.st  generous  expen¬ 
diture.  Can  we  show  appreciation  of  our  gardeners’  labours  and 
our  recognition  of  a  success  which  adds  so  much  to  our  pleasures, 
in  any  better  way  than  hy  succouring  their  orphan  children  ? 
There  are  now  ninety-eight  children  on  this  fund,  each  receiving 
5s.  a  week,  and  many  candidates  waiting  election.  At  least 
£1,250  will  be  I'equired  for  the  current  year.  Ylay  I  ask  you, 
as  a  lover  of  gardens,  to  help  in  the  good  work  of  this  fund?  ” 

Potato  Notes. 

The  boom  in  Potatoes  has  undoubtedly  done  good  in  manj 
ways,  and  among  other  things  it  has  shown  what  wonders  can  lie 
accomplished  with  a  pound  of  tubers  in  the  hands  of  an  expert 
propagator.  The  pe.ssimists  are,  however,  on  the  war-path, 
predicting  dismal  failure  and  rapid  deterioration  in  the 
stamina  of  popular  varieties  through  over-propagation.  Similar 
predictions  have  been  advanced — and  falsified — in  connection 
with  hosts  of  new  things  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Perhaps 
one  reason  why  the  prophets  wail  so  lamentably  is  that  they 
overlook  the  fact  that  intensive  propagation  only  goes  on  for  a 
year  or  two,  as  by  that  time  a  sufficient  stock  is  usually 
obtained  to  admit  of  ordinary  methods  being  adopted. 

In  regard  to  the  Potato,  however,  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  or  not  intensive  propagation,  if  followed  year  after 
year,  would  bring  about  deterioration,  because  if  a  strong  plant, 
with  abundance  of  active  fibrous  roots,  is  planted  in  well  pre¬ 
pared  soil  in  May,  v  hat  is  likely  to  prevent  it  from  producing  a 
normal  crop  by  the  end  of  the  season?  Certainly  under  such 
conditions  tubers  large  enough  foi'  seed  would  be  produced,  and 
if  they  are  sound  and  healthy  where  does  the  deterioration  come 
in?  I’he  boom  is  al.so  teaching  a  valuable  lesson  as  to  what  can 
be  done  by  thoroughly  working  the  soil.  Many  enthusiastic 
Potato  growers  find  great  pleasure  in  defending  the  reputations 
of  their  favourite  varieties,  and  will  not  have  them  ea.sily 
dethroned  in  regard  to  their  cropping  capabilities.  They  inquire 
into  the  methods  adopted  to  produce  the  huge  crops  mentioned 
in  connection  with  some  modern  varieties,  and  believe  in  their 
hearts  that  some  of  their  old  favourites  would  do  equally  well 
under  similar  treatment. 

A  resolve  is  straightway  made  that  one  of  the  modern 
wonders  shall  be  tested  beside  an  old  favourite,  and  that  no  pains 
shall  be  spared  to  outdo  previous  records.  That  is  the  spirit 
which  makes  for  improvement  in  any  walk  of  life,  and  it  is  the 
spirit  which  just  at  the  present  time  permeates  the  Potato 
world.  I  know  of  in.stances  in  which  the  .special  plot  for 
Potatoes  has  already  been  dug  four  times,  and  if  at  the  end 
of  the  season  an  old  variety,  under  such  favourable  treatment, 
shall  be  found  equal  to  the  best  of  any  known,  will  it  not  show 
too,  what  vastly  improved  results  may  be  accomplished  with 
all  vari9tie.s  when  high  cultural  methods  are  adopted? — H. 
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Temple  Flower  Show. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  seventeenth 
great  annual  Flower  Show  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens, 
London,  E.C.  (by  the  kind  permission  of  the  treasurer  and 
henchers),  on  May  31,  June  1  and  2,  1904.  *  *  Intending 
exhibitors  can  obtain  a  schedule,  with  entry  form,  t%c.,  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Secretary,  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria  Street,  'West¬ 
minster.  A  penny  stamp  should  be  enclosed  to  cover  postage. 

A  Floral  Map  of  the  U.S.A. 

A  floral  map  of  the  United  States  will  be  exhibited  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition.  It 
will  cover  six  acres  of  a  sloping  hill,  and  every  State  will  be 
outlined  by  a  cinder  path.  Plants  grown  in  the  different  States 
will  be  represented  in  the  map  either  out  of  doors  or  under  glass. 
A  school  of  gardening  will  be  held  beside  it,  and  there  will  also 
be  a  model  school  garden  x^rovided  by  the  Government.  School 
gardens  are  becoming  popular  in  the  States. 

Professional  Gardeners’  Assoelatioii. 

A  circular  letter  to  plead  the  objects  of  the  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  beeir  prepared,  and  this  we  reprint.  Accomxranying 
the  “plea,”  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Mk  'Watson,  sends  out  the 
following  letter: — “You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  form  an  association  of  gardeners.  I  feel  sure  you 
will  assist,  and  I  therefore  send  you  copies  of  a  '  plea  ’  for 
distribution  among  your  gardener  friends.  AVe  are  anxious  to 
get  a  copy  of  this  x^amphlet  into  the  hands  of  every  gardener  in 
the  country,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  indiiCe  him  to  take  an  active 
part  in  making  the  association  a  success.” 

Agpicultupal  Co-opepation. 

We  are  informed  that  the  negotiations  which  have  been  pro¬ 
ceeding  for  some  time  between  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  and  the  Co-operative  Banks  Association,  both  associa¬ 
tions  having  as  president  Mr.  R.  A.  A^erburgh,  M.P.,  have 
resulted  in  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies.  ITnder  this 
arrangement,  the  Country  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  formed 
by,  and  affiliated  with,  the  Co-operative  Banks  Association  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  and  a 
special  sub-committee  elected  to  systematically  organise 
co-operative  credit  throughout  the  rural  districts.  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Devine,  who  has  been  secretary  of  the  Co-operative  Banks 
Association  from  its  commencement,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society. 

Ppesentation  to  Mp.  H.  Kitley. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  was  rendered  additionally 
interesting  by  the  fact  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  occasion 
to  make  a  small  presentation  to  the  assistant  hon.  secretary, 
M.  H.  Kitley.  This  took  the  form  of  an  aneroid  barometer, 
suitably  inscribed,  and  a  Swan  fountain  pen.  Mr.  Poole,  the 
retiring  chairman,  in  making  the  presentation,  spoke  of  the 
untiring  energy  of  Mr.  Kitley,  who  during  his  time  of  office  had 
in  every  way  possible  sought  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
society.  The  members  appreciated  the  unstinting  service  he 
continually  rendered,  and  asked  him  to  accept  the  gift  as  a 
small  token  of  their  regard  and  gratitude.  Mr.  Kitley  received 
a  warm  welcome  on  rising  to  resx)ond.  He  confessed  himself 
unable  to  adecpiately  express  what  he  felt,  but  sincerely  thanked 
them  for  the  beautiful  gifts  and  the  kindly  feeling  which  had 
prompted  them.  Tlie  work  he  had  done  had  always  been  a 
X>leasure,  becati.se  he  felt  that  the  society  was  filling  a  need 
amongst  the  gardeners  of  the  district  in  a  way  that  could  not  be 
done  otherwise.  He  hoped  for  a  long  connection  witli  it,  and 
felt  sure  that,  with  the  continued  co-operation  of  the  members, 
even  more  success  could  be  accomplished  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past,  and,  speaking  for  himself,  he  was  ahvays  anxious  to  do 
what  he  possibly  could  to  make  that  success  sure. 


Sheffield  Gapdeneps  to  Visit  Yopk  Gala. 

AAV  under,staud  tJiat  the  secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Floral  find 
Horticultural  Society,  is  arranging  for  a  jifvi'ty  to  visit  the  great 
York  Gala  on  the  first  day  of  the,  show,  and  tlm!;  ticki't.s  for  rail 
and  admission  will  be  snxiplied'  at  a  .sxiecial  rcdnced  rate  lo 
members  or  friends. 

The  Dusseldopf  Exhibition. 

AYe  learn  that  this  huge  German  horticultui'al  exhibition, 
which  opened  last  week  and  extends  for  some  time,  is  a  huge 
success,  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors  having  insiiected  the  show 
on  the  opening  and  following  days.  The  few  English  visitois 
who  were  there  in  an  official  capacity,  were  high  in  their  praises 
of  the  generosity  of  the  authorities  wdio  had  the  show  in  charge. 

Royal  Gapdeneps’  Opphan  Fund. 

The  sixteenth  annual  dinner*  bf  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orxrhan 
Fund  will  take  place  in  the  Hotel  Cecil,  Strand,  AA".C.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Alay  17,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Ti’evor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  K.C.A'.O.  Mr.  Brian  AA^ynne,  the  secretary,  whose 
address  is  30,  AA'ellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  anyone  desirous  of  being  present  in 
suxrport  of  the  irresident  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  who 
occuxhes  the  chair. 

Napcissus,  Elaine. 

Alessrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  of  Cl^ester,  write  as  follows: — “  AA'e 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  for  your  insx^ection  a  few  blooms  of 
the  beautiful  new  variety  of  Narcissus  Leedsi,  Elaine,  which 
we  purpose  distributing  this  autumn  at  £2  2s.  each.  As  you  are 
no  doubt  aware,  this  was  raised  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart, 
and  received  a  first  class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Alay  7th,  1901.”  [Elaine  is  a  very  graceful  flower, 
with  pale  primrose  chalice  and  much  paler  xierianth. — Ed.] 

School  Teacheps’  Examination  in  Cottage  and 
Allotment  Gapdening. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  an  examination  in 
cottage  gardening  on  Tuesday,  June  21,  1904.  This  examination 
is  intended  for,  and  will  be  confined  to,  elementary  school 
teachers.  It  has  been  undertaken  in  view  of  the  increasing 
demand  in  country  districts  that  the  schoolmaster  shall  be  com¬ 
petent  to  teach  the  elements  of  cottage  gardening,  and  tlio 
existing  absence  of  any  test  whatever  of  such  competence.  The 
general  conduct  of  this  examination  will  be  on  similar  lines  to 
that  of  the  more  general  examination.  A  copy  of  the  sjdlabus, 
with  full  x^articulars,  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  stamped  and 
directed  envelope  to  the  Secretary,  R.H.S.,  117,  A'ictoria  Street, 
AA’^estminster. 

The  Southepn  Counties’  Capnation  Show. 

The  Southern  Counties  Carnation  Show,  which  is  now 
included  in  the  operations  of  the  Southamxaton  R.H.S.,  is  to  bo 
held  on  July  22.  An  excellent  .schedule  of  prizes  has  been 
issued,  containing  thirty-two  glasses  for  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
including  nine  for  vases  of  undressed  flowers.  The  classification 
has  been  improved,  and  the  greatey  encouragement  given  for 
undressed  flowers  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  There-  are 
also  some  classes  for  Sweet  Peas  and  border  flowers.  AVe  are 
glad  to  hear  through  the  secretary.  Air,  C.  S.  Fuidge,  that 
nearly  !B90  have  been  promised  in  subscriptions,  donations,  and 
special  prizes,  so  that  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  a  financial 
success  this  season.  AVe  are  also  xdeased  to  notice  that  Air. 
AV.  Garton,  jun.,  is  still  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  show, 
and  presides  over  the  sxiecial  committee. 

Bpoceoli  Ipom  Copnwall. 

Considerable  quantities  of  Broccoli  continue  to  be  .sent  from 
Alarazion  and  other  AVest  Cornwall  stations,  but  next  week  will 
see  the  greater  xiart  of  the  fields  cleared.  Prices  are  .s-till  ruling 
very  loiv  for  ordinary  packed  heads,  but  .selected  first'  class 
Broccoli  will  command  fair  iirices  still.  The  demand  is  not  Cipial 
to  the  suxiply,  owing  to  Broccoli  from  Kent  coming  into  the 
markets,  as  well  as  Cabbages  in  large  quantities  fiom  AA’orcesbei’- 
shire.  The  x^i’osiiect  for  Cornish  Cabliages  is,  thei’efore,  not  at 
all  good,  and  they  are  freely  offered  at  Alarazion  Station  at  a 
low  figure..  The  weather  in  ATest  Cornwall  is  fine,  but  cold  winds 
are  prevailing,  liax^pily  without  fi’ost,  and  the  early  Potato  croi:> 
UX5  to  the  pre.sent  remaiits  unhurt,  and  is  looking  well,  the.  haulm 
covering  the  ground  in  the  more  favoured  spots;  Owing  to  the 
dry  wirfds,  grass  is  backward  in  giowth. 
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Croton,  Lady  Zetland. 

This  narrow-leaved  Croton  (or  Codiseum)  is  well  known  to 
he  one  of  the  best  for  decorative  uses.  The  habit  is  bushy,  and 
the  growth  is  free,  the  colour  of  the  leaves  being  orange-red. 

Thalictpum  anemonoides. 

This  is  distinctly  one  of  the  prettiest  and  mo.st  interesting 
dwarf  hardy  plants  at  present  in  flower.  The  illustration  on 
page  388  furnishes  a  very  good  repi'esentation  of  this  North 
American  jilant,  whose  height  is  only  oin,  or  Gin  at  most.  It 
seems  to  like  a  deep,  moist,  peaty  soil  in  a  sheltered,  partially 
shaded,  corner  of  the  rockery.  As  divided  plants  take  some 
time  to  recover  themselves,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  best 
means  of  propagation  is  by  seeds.  The  flowers  are  stai-like  and 
white,  and  there  is  a  double  variety.  This  species  is'often  called 

Anemone  thalictroides.  . 

Corylopsis  pauciflora. 

This  deciduous  flowering  shrub  was  introduced  from  Japan  by 
Mr.  Claries,  for  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  about  the 
year  1878.  It  flowers  in  Fehruary  and  .early  iMarch,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  advisable  to  cultivate  it  either  in  pots, 
which  can  be  removed  indoors,  or  in  very  well  sheltered  places. 
After  it  has  flowered,  place  the  plants  outdoors  again,  where 
they  may  he  left  till  shortly  before  the  flowering  period  of  the 
next  year.  The  pendant  flowers  are  of  a  pale  tea-yellow,  and 
freely  produced.  Little  or  no  pruning  is  required,  and  a  com¬ 
post  of  leaf  mould  and  loam  suits  it.  An  illustration  of  part  of 
a  flowering  shoot  appears  on  another  page. 

Planting'  Out  Tulips  from  Pots. 

Alany  times  have  we  noticed  bulbs,  after  forcing,  allowed  to 
be  stood  in  out  of  the  way  corners,  unwatered,  and  generally 
uncared  for  for  weeks,  and  sometimes  months.  With  us,  as 
repotting  time  comes  lound  for  young  Chrysanthemums,  Gin 
pots  are  at  a  premium,  and  so  out  go  all  bulbs  that  have 
finished  flowering,  some  after  a  period  of  hardening,  some,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  without.  They  are  all  planted  in  a  shaded  border 
under  Lime  trees,  where  little  else  thrives,  but  each  spiing  they 
make  a  brave  show,  and  provide  much  useful  material  for 
cutting.  The  Tulips  are  by  far  the  best,  though  Hyacinths 
flower  more  or  less  strongly.  Such  a  mixture  of  kinds  and  sorts 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  prominent  bed,  and  not  always 
dependable  in  flowering;  but  where  available  spaces,  not  much 
ill  evidence,  e.xist,  these  may  be  with  pleasure  and  profit  utilised 
for  the  reception  of  pot  bulbs  after  flowering.  If  they  can  in 
any  way  be  made  use -of,  it  seems  a  great  pity  that  they  should 
be  thrown  away,  as  so  often  happens. — W. 

Spring  Bedding. 

In  Hyde  Park,  Loudon,  the  beds  were  this  year  filled  largely 
with  Hyacinths  and  Tulips.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
varieties  of  Hyacinths  used,  and  as  a  rule  only  one  kind,  or  two 
very  nearly  alike,  were  used  in  each  bed.  Thus,  La  Franchise 
is  a  pleasing  pale  flesh-coloured  Hyacinth ;  Gertrude  is  deep 
pink;  alba  superbiens  is  white;  and  Von  Schiller  is  ruby  red. 
Lord  Macaulay  is  of  a  deeper  rose  tint  than  Gertrude,  and  Grand 
IMaitre  is  a  light  blue.  Fabiola  furnishes  a  light  pleasing  pink, 
and  alba  superbissimus  is  an  excellent  pure  white,  stout,  long, 
and  full.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  white.  All  of  the  foregoing 
filled  one  bed  apiece,  and  all  the  beds  were  in  line  with  one 
another  in  a  central  grass  area.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the 
colours  employed  are  light  shades,  and  practically  none  are  dark. 
Hyacinth  Gigantea,  flesh-pink ;  La  Perouse  bluish-grey ;  and 
Grandeur  a  Merveille,  delicate  pale  pink,  filled  one  bed  very 
effectively.  Narcissus  Figaro,  a  graceful  medio-crowned  flower, 
with  orange  cup  and  yellow  perianth,  below  the  white  Madame 
^"an  der  Hoop  Hyacinth,  was  very  fine ;  and  the  same  white 
Hyacinth,  with  Hyacinth  La  Belle  Alliance,  which  is  rich  crim¬ 
son,  both  being  excellent  in  shape,  furnished  a  really  charming 
bed.  The  Tulip  beds  were  equally  pretty.  T.  Proserpine,  rosy- 
crimson  ;  Keizers-Kroon,  and  .Joost  Van  Vondel  are  there  of  the 
best. 
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Tpitonia  speeiosa. 

Amid  the  many  iridaceous  flowers  now  in  bloom,  the  species 
of  Tribonias  occupy  a  prominent  place,  and  they  are  gay  and 
effective  flowers.  Their  culture  is  similar  to  that  of  Biodisea 
speeiosa,  or  Ixias,  i.e.',  a  sandy  loam  is  what  they  delight  in, 
with  frame  or  greeniiouse  protection.  A  very  fine  form  of  Tri- 
tonia  was  staged  by  .Miss  Willmott  at  the  P.H.S.  meeting  on 
Tuesdaj’  last,  and  was  named  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  Double  White  Arabis. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  amongst  recently 
introduced  hardy  plants,  and  is  deserving  of  all  the  good  things 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  written  and  said  about  it. 
That  it  will  be  extensively  cultivated  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
being  of  easy  propagation,  and  small  pieces  quickly  spread  into 
large  clumps.  It  should  prove  of  great  service  in  spring  bedding 
both  alone  and  used  as  a  carpet  for  other  subjects.  Moreover, 
the  flowers  are  exceedingly  useful  and  charming  in  a  cut  state, 
and  may  be  used  for  a  number  of  decorative  purposes.  Cuttings 
root  readily  if  kept  moist  and  for  a  time  shaded  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  divisions  with  small  portions  of  root  attached  soon 
become  e.stablished. — J. 

Fritillapia  Whittalli. 

This  is  one  of  the  Fritillarias  which  will  not  commend  itself 
because  of  the  brightness  of  its  colouring,  but,  all  the  same, 
it  is  one  which  will  be  liked  by  those  who  can  discern  in  these 
Snake’s  Head  Lilies  the  intrinsic  beauty  most  of  them  possess. 
It  grows  about  a  foot  high,  flowers  in  April,  and  has  large,  bell¬ 
shaped  flowers,  some  with  slightly  recuiwed  margins  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bell,  but  others  not  recurved  at  all.  The  colour  of 
the  exterior  is  a  yellowish  green,  with  occasionally  a  tinge  of 
pale  brown  near  the  mouth  of  the  flower.  The  interior  is  much 
more  beautiful,  the  ground  colour  being  a  shining  greenish 
yellow  and  brighter  than  that  of  the  outside;  while  round  the 
mouth  is  a  pretty  banded  marking  of  light  brown.  At  the  top 
of  the  flower,  which  droops  over  the  stem,  are  six  dark  spots. 
One  cannot  but  appreciate  the  pretty  but  modest  colouring  of 
this  Fritillaria.-— S.  Aunott.  ' 

Flopa!  Decopations  in  West  End  Shops. 

The  following  are  some  'West  dilnd  designs: — 1.  A  cross  of 
purple  Stocks,  close  laid,  the  left  side  relieved  with  mauve 
Hydrangeas,  white  Lilimns,  Eucharis,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
lioops  of  hroad  lavender  ribhon  were  used  with  these  flowers. 
2.  A  wreath,  edged  With  chOcolate-crimson  Galax  leaves,  all 
evenly  placed  ;  the  wreath  itself  made  of  white  Pelargoniums, 
Arums,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  3.  An  open  hook  made  of  white 
Stocks,  a  grey .  edge  got  by  using  Iceland  moss.  Down  the 
centre  was  a  deep  blue  libboii,  and  on  the  right  hand  page  four 
short  pieces  of. the  same  ribbon,  with  the  words,  in  gilt  letters: 
“  Hoiii  soit,  qui,  mal  y,  pense  ”  (“Evil  be  to  him  that  evil 
thinks  ”).  Our  commas  mark  off  the  different  words  upon  the 
four  pieces  of  ribbon.  A  spray  of  u  bite  Erica  ran  through 
the.se  ribbons,  and  on  the  left  page  there  was  a  well-placed 
cluster  of  orchids  (Odontoglossum  crispum)  and  A.sparagus. 
4.  A  heart,  made  of  Stocks,  with  a  large  bouquet  of  Jacqueminot 
Roses  on  the  right  top  corner,  and  a  solitary  large  specimen 
flower  of  the  same  Ro.se  in  the  left  corner.  5.  Another  heart, 
3ft  deep  and  2Ht  broad,  was  of  white  Stocks  over  the  frame¬ 
work,  with  a  huge  loose  bouquet  of  white  Roses  on  the  left  side, 
half  way  up ;  a  smaller  bunch  of  white  Erica  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley  on  the  right  hand  top  shoulder,  and  a  small  cross  of  deep 
blue  Violets  attached  to  the  right-hand  edge  just  below  the 
centre.  6.  A  huge  wreath  of  mauve  Pelargoniums,  with  a 
top  bouquet  of  Valley  Lilies,  mauve  Pelargoniums,  and 
Cattleyas.  Broad  silk  ribbon  was  used  to  harmonise,  one  length 
of  which  streamed  down  over  the  front  side  of  the  wreath,  while 
the  other  was  taken  through  to  the  under  side.  Seen  suspended 
well  above  the  eye,  this  had  a  grand  effect.  7.  A  heart,  edged 
with  Lily  of  the  Valley,  each  spray  enclo.sed  in  one  of  its  bright 
green  leaves.  Inside  this  radiating,  pretty  edge  of  gieen  and 
white  came  a  grey  ring  of  Erica  flowers,  which  enhanced  the 
effect  of  the  outer  circle.  The  frame  was  covered  with  white 
Stocks,  and  a  bouquet  of  thirteen  Jacqueminot  Roses  low  down 
on  the  right  side  finished  a  really  wonderfully  well-executed 
design.  A  large  cro.ss,  2^ft  long,  was  compo.sed  entirelj'  of 
Ijilium  longiflorum  blooms  placed  in  line,  one  after  the  other, 
and  a  bouquet  of  blue  Irises,  with  the  yellow  leaves  of  Ophio- 
pogon  at  the  cross-piece,  was  very  pretty. 
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Hyacinths  and  Tnlips, 

Treatment  of  the  Bulbs  after  Flowering. 

After  the  spring  bulbous  flowers  have  faded,  the  beds  have 
to  be  got  ready  for  the  summer  display.  This  is  whei'e  the  diffi¬ 
culty  lies,  as  the  hulbs  have  by  no  means  stopped  growing.  In 


way  spot,  lift  the  bulbs  very  carefully,  taking  particular  care 
not  to  damage  the  roots  (all  diseased  bulbs  should  be  discarded), 
and  transplant  to  their  new  quarters,  where  they  are  left  and 
allowed  to  ripen  till  August.  By  this  time  they  will  have 
finished  their  growth,  and  will  be  in  a  fit  state  to  lift,  select, 
and  dry.  They  should  be  stored  in  a  dry  place,  and  jilanted 
out  again  in  October.  Separate  the  btdbs  about  every  two 
j-ears. 


TULIPS. 

Clar.\  Butt  (soft  rosy  pink).  2,  Massenet  (inner  petals  creamy  white,  outer  petals  pale  rose,  margined  white,  centre  of  base  bluish 

with  rose  circle).  3,  The  Sultan  (glossy  maroon). 


fact,  it  is  after  blooming  that  most  substance  is  taken  out  of 
the  ground.  It  would  be  far  better  if  they  could  be  left  alone 
till  about  the  month  of  August,  but.  in  most  cases  this  is 
impossible.  ^Jy  plan  is  to  prepare  ground  in  some  out  of  the 


If  this  system  is  carried  out,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to 
purchase  bulbs  every  year,  and  a  splendid  stock  can  be  built 
up,  which,  if  not  up  to  exhibition  form,  are  certainly  all  that 
can  be  desired  for  bedding  purposes. — J.  X. 
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The  Resting  of  Plants  nnder  Cnltiyation, 

(Coniiniicd  from  ^latje  360.) 

Cacti  and  Othep  Succulent  Plants. 

The  plant.s  under  this  lieading  are,  as  a  rule,  native  of  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  climate  is  severely  dry  for  a  certain  period  of  the 
year,  and  the  plants  are  modified  in  .structure  to  with, stand 
that  dry  season  by  the  storing  of  moisture  and  foo^l  substances 
in  the  kerns, and  leaves.  In  mo.st  of  tlie  Cacti  the  leaves  are 
absent,  or  they  are  reduced  to  spines  or  hairs.  This  is  the  case 
also  with  the  South  African  Euplun’bias  and  the  Stapelias.  The 
Aloes  and  a  good  many  of  the  Crassulac.eae  have  Avoolly  hairs  or 
a  waxy  substance  on  the  leaves.  All  these  characters  are  for 
the  puVpose  of  preventing  excessir^e  transpiration,  or  to  reduce 
it  to  a  minimum  amount,  during  the  time  Avhen  the  plants  are 
unable  to  take  up  moisture  through  the  roots,  owing  to  the 
dryness  of  the  .soil. 

"  When  coilsidering  the  I'esting  season  of  tliese,  we  must 
observe  the  difference  in  their  .structure.  For  instance,  the 
Aloes  and  the  Crassulacea'  both  have  fleshy  leaves,  but  the  Aloes 
generally  have  mucJi  more  substance,  and  will  therefore  Avith.stand 
a  longer  period  of  di'ought  than  some  of  the  thinner  leaved  Cras- 
sulaceae.  Noav,  the  majority  of  these  plants  Avill  stand  a  good 
quantity  of  water  during  the  bright  days  of  summer,  and,  in 
fact,  they  could  be  treated  as  ordinary  plants  and  benefit  by  it, 
as  the.se  are  the  conditions  ’  Avhich  most  nearly  approach  the 
growing  season  in  their  native  homes,  which  is  the  Avinter  or 
rainy  season. 

A  good  many  of  the  failures  Avith  these  plants  are  due  to  the 
excessive  application  of  Avater  during  our  AA’inter  months,  Avhen 
they  should  be  at  rest  ;  but  I  A'enture  to  .state  that  more  harm 
is  done  than  is  generally  supposed  by  Avithholding  the  Avater  for 
too  long  a  time,  so  that  the  plant  lo.ses  not  only  too  much  of  its 
substance  in  the  leaf  and  stem,  but  it  loses  the  majority  of  its 
roots  also.  This  is  more  apparent  in  young  plants,  Avhich, 
perhaps,  in  their  native  home  Avould  have  obtained  more  sub¬ 
stance  during  their  first  season’s  groAvth  than  they  do  Avith  us. 

When  at  rest  these  plants  Avill  Avithstand  a  fairly  loAv  tem¬ 
perature,  especially  if  they  are  carefully  looked  after  as  regards 
Avatering,  and  not  giA^en  too  much.  As  in  the  case  of  bulbs,  the 
higher  temperature  involves  the  necessity  of  more  frequent 
Avatering,  and  a  tendency  to  keep  the  plant  active  Avhen  it 
should  be  at  rest  is  the  result.  That  a  good  many  succulent 
plants  Avill  Avith.stand  colder  treatment  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  may  be  seen  by  a  visit  to  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden, 
Avhere  Opuhtias  and  other  succulent  plants  rest  through  the 
winter  out  of  doors  Avith  piotection  from  rain  and  very  sharp 
frosts. 

Here,  again,  I  believe  success  is  dependent  a  good  deal  on 
the  preparation  of  the  plants  for  their  rest  by  a  gradual  Avith¬ 
holding  of  the  Avater  and  the  loAvering  of  the  temperature  ;  so 
that  by  the  time  Ave  may  expect  the  most  severe  Aveather  there 
is  no  very  young  and  tender  growth,  which  Avould  be  the  first  to 
suffer. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  majority  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  evergreen,  retaining 
their  foliage  throughout  the  year.  In  temperate  climates  tin 
evergreens  are  chiefly  cohifers,  and  the  other  Avoody  plants  are 
deciduous.  The  Avoody  plants  of  temperate  climates  form  Avintei 
buds,  or  resting  buds,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  the 
autumn ;  often  even  Avhen  evergreen,  as  in  the  Rhododendron 
and  these  contain  all  or  part  of  the  next  year’s  groAvth  in  e 
more  or  less  developed  condition.  The  bud  is  exposed  to  evapo¬ 
ration,  cold,  Avet,  and  other  dangers,  but  is  protecteel  in  mosi 
cases  by  scales. 

These  are  sometimes  modified  leaves,  as  in  Acer  and  ^Fscidus 
sometimes  the  stipules  of  the  outer  leaves,  as  in  Magnolia  ;  some 
times  the  scales. are  hairy,  or  resinous,  so  that  they  form  an  effi 
cient  protection.  Many  buds  are  able  to  absorb  AA’ater  fron 
rain,  and  this  helps  them  to  recoA^er  that  Avhich  is  lost  by  evapo¬ 
ration  AAhen  the  roots  are  not  active. 

It  is  interesting  to  knoAv  that  these  Avinter  buds  of  trees  ant 
shrubs  liaA^e,  as  a  rule,  characteristic  .sizes,  shapes,  and  colours 
so  that  many  genera,  and  eA’en  species  can  be  distinguished  Iia 
the  characters  of  the.se  re.sting  buds. 

,  Oui  Biitish  plants,  as  I  have  stated  before,  obtain  their  resl 
l)y  the  loAvering  of  temperature,  and  usually  an  increased  supply 
of  AAatei  as  Avell ;  and  this  is  Avhat  AA'e  have  to  consider  AA'her 
selecting  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  for  our  gardens  as  permanenf 
plants  out-of-doors.  Those  from  other  temperate  regions  Ave 
can  usually  cultivate  Avith  success  Avithout  trouble  :  but  in  a  gooc 
coll^ection  there  are  many  AA’liich,  although  planted  in  the  mosf 
-suitable  situations,  against  walls  and  in  other  .sheltered  po.si- 
tions,  still  require  attention  to  help  them  to  survive  the  resting 
seasou.  by  protection  from  cold  winds,  frost,  and,  in  some  cases^ 
excessne  moisture.  These  are  usually  natives  of  a  warmei 

fm s  the  special  adaptations  .stated  above 
io!  cany  mg  them  through  a  cold  and  Avet  AA'inter. 


Thalictrum  anemonoides.  (See  page  386.) 


Here  the  question  arises.  Why  should  Ave  take  so  much 
trouble  Avith  these  foreign  plants,  Avhich  Avill  not  survive  our 
Avinters  Avith  a  moderate  amount  of  care  P  My  opinion  is  that 
Are  should  give  a  likely  plant  a  fair  trial  out-of-doors,  but  give 
it  up  if  Ave  find  it  is  not  likely  to  become  a  permanent  success ; 
bearing  in  mind  that  Avithout  these  trials  many  plants  Avhich  noAv 
grace  our  gardens  Avould  only  be  found  under  glass,  Avhere  they 
are  not  alAi  ays  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  the  dry’  climates  of  subtropical  regions  many  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  are  found,  the  leaves  falling  at  the  beginning 
of  tlie  dry  .season.  Others,  which  are  not  deciduous,  possess 
leathery’  foliage,  Avhich,  like  the  succulent  plants,  have  their 
stomata  sunk,  and  in  many  ca.ses  have  the  leaf  surface  very 
much  reduced  to  prevent  exces.sive  transpiration  during  the  dry 
season.  But  under  cultivation,  especially  AAhere  they’  are 
groAA  n  in  pots,  Ave  do  not  find  it  advantageous  to  keep  them 
quite  dry  for  any  lengthened  period,  but  we  can  reduce  the 
supply  of  Avater  considerably,  Avhich,  Avith  a  loAvering  of  the 


temperature  during  the  Avinter,  Avill  give  them  a  sufficient  rest 
from  activity,  after  Avhich  they  AA'ill  groAv  Avith  increased  vigour 
Avheii  the  temperature  rises  in  spring,  and  an  increased  supply  of 
AA'ater  is  applied.  In  the  tropics  most  trees  and  shrubs  are 
evergreen,  although  they  have  a  tendency  to  form  neAv  leaves 
and  to  floAver  at  certain  periods.  Under  cultivation,  Ave  find  it 
l>est  to  keep  them  moderately’  dry  during  the  Avinter  months, 
AA  hen  the  sun  has  not  much  poAA'er  and  tlie  days  ai’e  short,  and 
consequently  the  temperature  is  considerably  loAver,  except  Aie 
use  a  great  deal  of  fire  heat,  and  this  Ave  find  is  of  no  adA’antage. 
Under  the.se  conditions  tropical  trees  and  shrubs  are  not  A’ery 
active,  and  it  servos  to  give  them  a  chance  of  keeping  back  the 
production  of  neAV  groAA’th  until  more  faA’ourable  conditions  of 
light  and  heat  can  be  obtained  during  the  lengthening  days  of 
spring.  There  are  .some,  hoAiever,  Avhich  Avill  not  Avithstand  a 
much  loAver  temperature  than  that  of  summer,  and  these  have 
to  lie  collected  to  the  Avarmest  part  of  the  house,  Avhere  they 
can  be  speciallv  cared  for.--E.  J.  All.ard,  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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Plea  for  a  Gardeners’  Association. 


At  a  meeting  of  gardeners  held  on  February  23,  1904,  Mr. 
Owen  Thomas  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  Professional 
Gardeners’  Association,  to  comprise  all  who  are  engaged  in  any 
branch  of  horticulture.  A  Provisional  Committee  was  then 
elected  to  prepare  a  scheme  to  be  submitted  at  a  future  meeting. 
Tliis  committee  met  on  Alarch  8,  and  decided  to  arrange  for  a 
public  meeting  to  be  held  in  London  on  June  1,  1904  (the  second 
day  of  the  Temple  Show),  when  proposals  for  the  formation  of  a 
national  association  of  gardeners  will  be  submitted.  It  was  also 
decided  to  publish  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  main  objects 
for  which  the  association  is  to  be  formed,  and  the  advantages 
of  co-operation.  It  is  hoped  that  this  purpose  will  be'served  by 
the  following  notes 


PROVISIONAL  COMMITTEE. 

Gr.  Goedon,  Chairman.  K.  Deost. 


E.  Beckett. 

T.  H.  Cook. 

C.  H.  CUKTIS. 

H.  J.  CuTBUSH. 

W.  H.  Divers. 

W.  Watson,  Hon.  Sec.,  Kew  Road,  Kew. 


C.  Jordan. 

R.  H.  Pearson. 
F.  K.  Sander. 
J.  Weathers. 


An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  realise  the  desire  for  an 
association  which  shall  include  all  who  are  professionally 
employed  in  any  branch  of  horticulture, ‘including  private  and 
public  gardens,  the  nursery  and  seed  ti’ade,  and  market  gardens. 
The  objects  of  the  association  will  be  : — 

(1)  Registration  of  gardeners. 

(2)  Jlegulation  of  wages. 

(3)  Regulation  of  working  hours. 

These  three  are  admittedly  the  most  urgent  matters 
requiring  attention.  Ofh'er  questions  which  the  association 
might  takq  up  subsequently  are  the  proportion  of  apprentices  or 
improv’er,^  to  journeymen,  especially  in  private  gardens  j  foreign 
or  alien  labour ;  the  as.sistance  of  sick  and  aged  members,  and 
of  gardeners’  orphans  who  may  be  in  need. 

There  is  iio  reason  why  gardeners,  working  together  and  in 
the  true  co-6perative  spirit,  should  not  obtain  such  control  over 
questions  of  this  kind,  which  directly  affect  the  welfare  and 
happiiiess' of  the  individual  and  the  best  interests  of  British 
horticulture  as  would  enable  them  to  deal  effectively  with 
grievances  as  they  arise.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
employer  has  often  cause  to  complain  of  the  dull-witted, 
unskilled  “  gardener,”,  who  doe's  so  mueh^.to  keep  the  status  of 
the  profession  at  zero,  and  who  will  continue  to  foist  himself  on 
the  employer  so  long  as  means  are  not  adopted  to  secure  to  the 
employer  some  guarantee  of  the  competence  of  the  candidate'for 
employment. 

Although  gardening  Ls  one  of  the  oldest,  and  also  one  of  the 
most  important  industries  of  this  country,  its  votaries  'are 
absolutely  without  organisation.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
10,000  gardeners  in  England  alone,  but  if  we  include  commercial 
and  trade  gardeners,  there  are  probably  at  least  as  many  more. 
An  association  that  succeeds  in  uniting  them  on  co-operative 
lines  will  constitute  a  force  which,  under  proper  guidance,  will 
lift  the  profession  into  a  higher  position  than  it  occupies  now. 
Tlie'  right  of  workers  to  combine  for  mutual  protection  and 
assistance  is  now  recognised  and  even  encouraged.  Trade 
unions,  friendly  societies,  co-operative  societies,  and  similar 
institutions  provide  a  means  for  attaining  and  conserving  that 
independence,  which  is  not  only  a  source  of  strength,  but  the 
foundation  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  “  Associated  effort  will 
find  its  highest  level  in  proportion  as  all  the  elements — the 
body  corporate — are  healthfully  self-reliant,  and  manfully 
united  for  the  common  good  of  all.  But  association  will  not  be 
strong,  however  numerous  in  membership,  if  the  units  that 
comiiose  it  are  cowards.” — Howell. 

An  objection  urged  against  the  proposed  association  by  a 
few  employers  and  gardeners  is  that  it  would  cause  strife 
between  employer  and  employed.  This  objection  is  a  remnant  of 
that  prejudice  against  all  workmen’s,  combinations  which  a 
century  ago  led  to  their  prohibition  by  law.  But  a  very 
different  view  prevails  now.  A  few  years  ago  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  after  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  what  is 
known  as  the  sweating  system  in  many,  branches  of  industry, 
reported  that— ‘‘  With  respect  to  low  wages  and  excessive  hours 
of  labour,  we  think  that  good  may  be  effected  by  the  extension 
of  co-operative  societies,  and  by  well-considered  combination 
amongst  workmen.”  The  late  Duke  of  Argyll,  whose  views 
will  command  respect,  said  :  — “  The  instincts  of  men,  truer  often 
than  the  conclusions  of  philosophy,  have  rebelled  against  the 
doctrine  that  they  are  the  sport  of  circumstances;  yet  finding 
by  hard  experience  that  this  is  often  true  of  the  individual 
standing  alone,  they  have  resolved  to  try  whether  it  is  equally 
true  of  the  collective  will,  guided  bv  the  spirit  and  strengthenecl 
under  the  discipline  of  association.” 

M  hatever  mistakes  may  have  been  made  by  other  combina¬ 


tions  of  workers,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Gardeners’  Association  to  attempt  anything  inconsistent  with 
the  rights  either  of  employer  or  employed,  or  which  will  not 
commend  itself  to  all  who  have,  the  welfare  of  horticulture  at 
heart. 

The  question  of  wages  will  undoubtedly  demand  attention. 
Generally  the  wages  of  gardeners  are  less  than  those  of  ordinary 
mechanics  who  build  their  greenhouses,  etc.,  and  whose  intelli¬ 
gence  and  responsibility  are,  as  a  rule,  below  those  expected  in 
the  average  gardener.  The  argument  that  gardeners’  wages  are 
low  because •  gardening  is  a  luxury  is  not  worth  consideration. 
Employers  get  labour  as  cheaply  as  they  can.  In  many  cases 
the  agent  or  manager  controls  such  matters,  and  it  is  certain 
that  if  the  price  of  garden  work  were  raised  employers  would 
pay  it  as  they  do  that  of  other  skilled  labour,  the  price  of  which 
has  been  increased  25  to  50  per  cent,  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  while  the  gardeners’  wages  have  stood  still. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  individual  workman  ha.s 
little  chance  of  obtaining  fair  wages  unless  all  of  the  same 
class  agree  not  to  accept  less,  and  there  can  be  no  agreement 
that  will  hold  without  a  properly  organised  association,  con¬ 
trolled  and  guided  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  both 
employer  and  employed.  Low  wages  do  not  always  mean  cheap 
labour.  A  discontented  man  is  not  actuated  as  he  ought  to  be 
by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  is  in  consequence  often  a  poor  workman. 
He  labours  under  a  feeling  of  unfair  treatment,  and  his  work 
suffers  in  consequence.  The  success  of  British  workmen  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  other  nations  is  due  as  much  to  their 
healthy,  independent  condition  as  to  their  inherent  skill. 

Registration. 

The  association  will  endeavour  to  control  and  regulate  the 
labour  market  for  gardeners  by  keeping  a  register  of  members 
in  which  will  be  recorded  the  qualifications  and  experience  of 
every  certificated  member.  It  will  be  open  to  every  employer  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  competence  and  character  of  an  appli¬ 
cant  for  employment,  who,  if  not  a  member,  would  iirobably  be 
known  to  some  of  those  who  are.  By  this  means  the  association 
will  ensure  to  employers  more  reliable  testimony  as  to  a  gar¬ 
dener’s  character  and  qualifications  than  is  generally  to  be 
obtained  now.  It  will  be  to  the’ best  interests  of  the  association 
to  insist  on  as  high  a  standard  of  skill’  as  possible  among  its 
members,  and  to  refuse  to  help  the  impostor  and  one  who  is 
otherwise  unworthy.  Every  member  should,  therefore,  consider 
himself  a  guardian  of  the  status  of  his  inofessioni 

The  inefficiency  of  many  gardeners  is',  unfortunately,  too 
true,  a  lack  of  education  ?is  well  as  bad  training  being  too  of'ben 
observable  in  them.  It  is  also  to  be  feared  that  boys  are 
accepted  as  garden  appreiMices  who  are  too  dull  and  unpro¬ 
mising  to  find  employment  in  other  industries.  The  association 
will  be  opposed  to  all  such,  weakening  influences  as  these.  It  is 
only  by  insisting  on  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence,  as  well  as 
of  professional  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  youths  who  desire  to 
qualify  as  gardeners  that  the  position  of  the  gardener  can  be 
improved.  Employers  who  have  reason  to  complain  of  tlie  want 
of  skill  and  forethought  in  the  men  to  whom  they  have  entrusted 
their  gardens  will  no  doubt  recognise  the  desirability  of  an 
organisation,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  guarantee  trust¬ 
worthy  gardeners  of  sound  ability,  and  to  secure  for  them 
reasonable  remuneration  for  services  rendered. 

Reg-ulation  of  Working-  Hours. 

The  working  hours  for  gardeners  vary  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  There  is  also  considerable  disparity  between  the 
time  worked  in  private  gardens  and  in  public  gardens  in  the 
same  disti-ict.  Gardeners  cannot  hope  to  get  an  eight  hours’ 
day,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  fix  the  limits  of  a  day’s 
work,  beyond  which  all  labour  should  be  counted  as  overtime. 
A  small  staff  of  efficient  men,  properly  controlled,  and  working 
a  reasonable  day,  will  do  more  work,  and  do  it  better,  too,  than 
twice  as  many  men  left  to  drag  through  a  long  day  doing  what 
is  called  routine  work  without  either  interest  or  intelligence. 
“  Excessive  work,  whether  from  long  hours  or  from  overwork,  is 
disastrous  morally  and  socially,  as  well  as  mentally  and  physi¬ 
cally,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  its  exhaustive  process,  it  really 
diminishes  the  productive  power  of  the  worker.” 

It  is  important  that  gardeners  employed  in  commercial  horti¬ 
culture  should  take  part  in  this  movement.  Commercialism  has 
affected  horticulture,  as  it  has  so  fnany  other  arts  in  this 
country,  and  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number 
of  nur.Wries  and  market  gardens  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
The  training  to  be  obtained  in  some  nurseries  is  of  such  a  quality 
that  it  should  be  sought  by  young  men  actuated  by  the  pro¬ 
gressive  spirit ;  for  this  country  offers  opportunities  to  the  gar¬ 
dener  where  the  farmer  has  failed,  and  there  are  many  cajiable 
young  men  ‘'champing  the  bit”  in  private  gardens  who  might 
be  profitably  employed,  both  for  themselves  and  the  community, 
in  .some  department  of  commercial  horticulture.  The  Gardeners’ 
Association  may  be  able  to  assist  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  land 
on  easy  terms  for  horticultural  industries.  It  may  also  do 
something  towards  removing  other  disabilities  and  obstacles, 
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such  as  insecurity  of  tenure  and  the  costly  system  of  distri- 

The  meeting  to  beheld  in  London  on  Wednesday,  June  1,  1904 
(the  second  day  of  the  Temple  Show),  should  be  supported  by  all 
who  are  interested.  The  movement  is  essentially  a  co-operative 
one,  and  its  success  therefore  depends  on  individual  effort.  It 
is  most  important  that  the  first  meeting  should  be  representative 
of  the  whole  field  of  horticulture,  and  gardeners  of  all  classes— 
private  gardeners  and  journeymen,,  gardeners  and  assistants  in 
parks  and  public  gardens,  nurserymen,  their  foremen  and 
assistants, '  seedsmen  and  their  assistants,  horticultural  instruc¬ 
tors— all  are  urged  to  be  present.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  E.sses  Hall,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  at  6  p.m.  (doors  open  at 
5.30). 

All  those  who  sympathise  with  this  movement  should  write 
to  the  secretary,  who  will  be  ■  glad  to  receive  contributions 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  printing  and  distributing  this 
pamphlet,  and  of  the  meeting  to  be  held)  in  June.  Copies  of 
pamphlet  for  di.stribution  may  be  obtained  from  members  of  the 
committee. 


Market  Gardening, 

Market  Prices. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  weekly  return  of  the  market  prices  of  fat  and 
store  stock,  dairy  cattle,  dead  meat,  provisions,  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  hay  and  straw,  at  certain  representative  markets  in 
Great  Britain.  The  prices  are  supplied  by  the  official  reporters 
of  the  Boaixl,  and  are  prefaced  by  a  brief  summary  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  week’s  business,  based  upon  the  reports  furnished 
by  them.  The  return  contains  the  information  for  the  week 
ending  with  the  previous  Saturday,  and  is  intended  to  be  issued 
every  Wednesday.  It  is  published  at  the  price  of  Id.,  and  is  to 
be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  East  Harding 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh, 
either  directly  or  through  any  bookseller.  This  is  an  extension 
of  the  movement  which  was  begun  for  the  protection  and 
guidance  of  corn  merchants,  whereby  authoritative  reports  are 
obtained.  Tho.se  coming  through  the  newspapers  are  generally 
unsafe  to  follow. 

British  Flower  Culture. 

Flower  culture  at  home  is  increasing  so  successfully  that  we 
arh'gradually  growing  less  dependent  on  continental  imports  of 
cut  bleqms.  The  returns  of  foreign  flowers  which  found  a 
market  in  this  country  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year 
show  a  marked  decline  upon  those  'of  a  few  years  ago,  and  the 
figures  bring  home  to  us  the  fact  that  the  art  of  floriculture  iS 
receiving  more  general  attention  in  this  country.  A  Birming¬ 
ham  florist  fully  endorses  this 'view.  The  London  growers,  he 
said,  are  no\y  supplying  the  market,  and  have  been  for  a  long 
time  pa.st  wuth  quantities  of  Roses — a  favoured  flower,  which 
always  finds  an  extensive  market  in  every  town  in  the  country. 
Until  recently  w’e  have  been  dependent  for  our  early  Roses 
upon  continental  grow’ers.  The  South  of  France  arid  the  North  of 
Italy,  with  their  climatic  advantage,  have  been  able  to  put  a 
large  supply  of  Roses  on  the  British  market  before  the  home 
growers  could  hope  to  compete hvith  them.  But  in  the  last  few 
years  the  London  growers  have  put  up  glass  houses  on  a  very 
large  scale,  and  they  are  now  able  to  meet  the  foreign  nursery¬ 
man  on  equal  terms,  to  the  distinct  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
In  the  matter  of  bulb  culture  the  English  growers  have  also 
been  forging  ahead.  Daffodils  and  Narcissi  are^now  grown  very 
extensively  on  the  sandy  soil  of  Lincolnshire  'and  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  which  have  been  found  to  be  most  congenial  to  their 
culture.  The  British  nurserymen  have  thus  been  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  market  with  an  abundance  of  fresh  blooms  at  a  price 
Avhich  spoils  the  profit  of  the  importers  of  French  flowers. 
Another  rea.son  for  the  decline  of  imported  flowers  is  the 
increasing  skill  of  the  amateur  gardener.  A  great  many  men 
with  comparatively  small  gardens  now’  succeed  in  growing  all  the 
flow’ers  that  they  require  for  household  purposes,  and  the  result 
is  that  there  is  a  diminishing  demand  for  the  products  of  the 
professional  nurjserymen. 


The  Hose-in-hose  Polyanthus. 

\  ery  few  varieties  of  this  particular  kind  of  Polyanthus  are 
generally  cultivated;  and  they,  like  the  fine  old  double  Prim¬ 
roses,  are  left  to  the  special  care  of  a  few'  gardeners  and  florists, 
who  have  continued  to  appreciate  them.  The  special  feature  in 
the  Hose-in-hose  Polyanthuses  is,  of  course,  the  modification 
assumed  by  the  calyx,  which  has  become  an  exact  counterpart  of 
the  corolla.  One  of  the  richest  coloured  varieties  of  this  sectibn 
wa.s  seen  in  Barr’s  nursery  at  Long  Ditton  a  w'eek  ago.-  and 
which  was  named  Crimson  King.  Other  good  kinds  are  Efiii’s' 
1  ellowj  Pantaloons,  Golden  Ball,  arid  Tortoise-shell. 


Daflodil  Treat  at  Belly  Coart,  Shenield. 

This  beautiful  place — the  seat  of  F.  A.  Kelley.  Esq.,'  J.P.— 
is  situate  just  without  the  city  boundary  of  Sheffield,  and  the 
ow’ner  is  nothing  if  not  practical.  Having  devoted  considerable 
time  and  expen.se  in  laying  out  the  beautiful  grounds,  and  in 
forming  a  grand  collection  of  D-affodils,  Mr.  Kelley  generously 
allows  the  public  to  participate  in  his  pleasure ;  and  the  grounds 
were  thrown  open  for  inspection  a  week  ago.  Thither  wended 
tradespeople,  shop  assistants,  w’orkmen  and  their  wrives,  and  all 
classes  of  toilers,  delighted  with  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
them.  Ah!  AVhat  exclamations  of  delight,  as  the  vast  carpet  of 
varied-tinted  flow’ers  met  their  gaze!  After  passing  through 
the  Dutch  garden,  and  threading  through  delightful  shrubberies 
and  by  the  charming  lake,  w’ith  its  variety  of  Hrd-life,  the 
visitors,  on  entering  the  w’ood,  are  met  w  ith  the  sight 'of  3,000 
Sir  Watkin  Daffodils,  the  trumpets  large,  and  the  contra.sting 
perianth  producing  a  fine  effect.  There  w’as  also  a  batch  of 
3,000  Horsfieldi,  together  with  Stella,  Telamonius  Plenus,  Em¬ 
peror,  Empress,  Golden  Spur,  Bicolor  Grandis,  Barri  con- 
spicuus,  and  the  pretty  little  Leeds!  amabilis,  all  in  batches  of 
from  1,000  to  3,000.  In  all,  there  are  some  70,000  bulbs,  and 
the  carpet  of  grass  serves  to  show'  the  flowers  to  advantage. 

Some  25,000  people  visited  Holly  Court  during  the  two  days 
on  which  it  was  open,  and  the  complete  absence  of  injury  is  proof 
of  the  appreciation  of  the  public  of  the  privilege  accorded  them. 
The  Rhododendrons  also  are  coming  into  flow’er,  and  the  lai'ge 
variety  of  magnificent  shrubs  renders  the  grounds  altogether 
attractive,  and  the  general  condition  reflects  credit  on  Mr. 
Kettlew’ell,  the  gardener,  and  his  staff.  There  is  also  a  magni¬ 
ficent  collection  of  Malmaison  Carnations,  almost  every  variety 
being  grow’n,  including  all  the  new  ones;  and  a  better,  stronger, 
cleaner,  and  more  healthy  lot  w'ould  be  hard  to  find.  There  are 
probably  some  3,000  plants,  and  not  a  sign  of  rust  to  be  seen. — 
W.  L. 
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Societies, 

Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  May  3rd. 

Anotlier  very  excellent  exhibition  vas  displayed  on  Tuesday 
last  in  the  Drill  Hall  at  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W.  Miss  Will- 
mott’s  Narcissi,  nearly  all  of  them  -white  or  pale  yellows,  were 
amongst  the  finest  that  have  ever  been  seen.  We  w'ere  parti¬ 
cularly  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  N.  Flag  of  Truce,  wdiich 
we  have  likened  to  a  white  John.stoni.  Tulip  collections  were 
particularly  beautiful,  and  there  wmre  many  groups  of  alpine 
plants  in  flower.  Orchids  were  numerous,  though  less  choice,  on 
the  -whole  than  they  were  at  the  previous  meeting. 

The  general  pieeting  of  Fellows  held  during  the  afternoon 
was  well  attended,  and  Mons.  Charles  Baltet  read  a  paper  on 
“  Enemies  of  the  Apple-tree.”  P'ifty-five  candidates  were 
elected  pCellows,  making  a  total  of  553  new  Fellows  since 
January  1  last.  Among.st  those  elected  on  Tuesday  Avere  Lady 
Evelyn  Cobbold,  Commander  Arthur  Lingham,  R.N.,  and  Sir 
Nathaniek  Nathan. 

Fnuit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  A.  Dean  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs.  James  H. 
Veitch,  P.  C.  ]M.  Veitch,  S.  Mortimer,  Edwin  Beckett,  \V.  Bates, 
John  Lyne,  H.  Parr,  G.  Norman,  Owen  Thomas,  H.  Markham, 
F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  Mclndoe,  J.  Mallard,  A.  H.  Pearson,  N.  Fyfe, 
J.  Jacques,  and  G.  Reynolds. 

M§ssrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Eynsford  sent  their  Early 
Cabbage,  for  which  a  cultural  commendation  was  given  ;  and 
Messrs.  vSutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  had  their  Early  Giant  Pea, 
for  which  a  cultural  commendation  was  also  given.  ^ 

Onehid  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
James  O’Brien,  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Jas.  Douglas,  Walter  Cobb, 
H.  Ballantine,  Norman  C.  Cookson,  de  Barri  Crawshay, 
Jeremiah  Colman,  J.  Charlesworth,  W.  A.  Bilney,  Richard  G. 
Thwaites,  A.  A.  McBean,  F.  VV.  Ashton,  E.  Hill,  F.  J.  Thorne, 
T.  W.  Bond,  F.  Sander,  M.  Gleeson,  J.  W.  Odell,  W.  Boxall, 
H.  A.  Tracy,  N.  H.  M'hite,  Francis  Wellesley,  H.  Little,  and 
J.  Wilson  Potter. 

Mr.  J.  Bradshaw  (gardener.  Geo.  Whitelegg),  Southgate,  N., 
sent  Cattleya  intermedia  alba,  C.  Lawrenciana,  C.  Schrbderee 
alba,  Lycaste  Ballim,  Laelia  purpurata,  and  a  fine  assortment  of 
Odontoglossums.  '  Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt,  Stamford  Hill,  had  a  very 
varied  group  of  fine  things  :  Odontoglossum  crispum  Pink  Pearl, 
Vanda  teres,  O.  c.  The  Geisha,  O.  Wilckianum  Pittise,  Vanda 
Devonianum,  Oncidium  leuchochiluin,  Odonto-Cervantesi,  Lrelia 
purpurata  Novelty,  Anguloa  uniflora,  and  other  things.  Mr.- 
H.  S.  Goodson  (gardener.  Geo.  E.  Day),  West  Hill,  Putney,  had 
a  group  of  Dendrobiums,  Odontoglossums,  Cattleya  citrina, 
Phaius,  Oncidium  concolor,  and  Zygopetalum  Mackayi. 

Messrs.  James  Cypher  aixd  Sons,  Cheltenham,  staged  a  showy 
group,  consisting  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  Lgelia  Latona,  Den- 
drobium  Nestor,  Masdevallia  Harryanum,  Scarlet  King,  Den- 
drobium  Devonianum,  Lselia  purpurata,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  Odontc- 
glossum  crispum  Crawshayanum,  and  Cattleya  Schroderte. 
Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton,  and  Co.  contributed  Ma.sdevallia  ignea, 
Cypripedium  Schroderse  splendens,  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  On¬ 
cidium  varicosum  Rogersi  (very  fine),  Cattleya  Schilleriana, 
Odontoglossum  crispum  in  good  vai’ieties,  and  O.  Adrianre. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  staged 
Miltonia  Roezli  album,  Cattleya  intermedia,  Cattleya  Mozart, 
Dendrobium  chrysotoxum,  and  Ijycaste  aromatica.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Lucas  (gardener,  G.  Duncan),  Wrexham  Court,  Horsham,  sent 
some  excellent  Odontoglossums;  while  Charlesworth  and  Co., 
Bradford,  presented  La?lio-cattleya  Mercia,  a  fine  yellow ; 
Cattleya  Jupiter,  rich  coppery  orange;  L.-c.  Hyeana  splendens, 
L.-c.  Schroderre  Digbyana,  L.-c.  Mossire  Digbyana,  and  some 
nicely  spotted  Odontoglossum  crispums.  IMr.  Norman  C.  Cook- 
son  (gardener,  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  was 
represented  by  Odontoglossum  crispum  xanthotes  Cooksonse, 
O.-c.  Clive,  Phaius  x  Phcebe,  Cattleya  x  Jupiter  Oakwood 
variety,  and  other  choice  jiieces. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (in  the  chair)  ;  with  Messrs. 
E.  H.  Jenkins  Geo.  Nicholson,  J.  F.  McLeod,  John  Green, 
R.  Hooper  Pearson,  W.  Howe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Chas.  Dixon, 
Mk  Bain,  Chas.  Jeffries,  C.  J.  Salter,  W.  P.  Thomson.  Chas.  E. 
Shea,  Harry  Turner,  "VV.  J.  James,  Geo.  Paul,  Chas.  T.  Druery, 
John  Jennings,  H.  J.  Jones,  J.  N.  Barr,  R.  M.  Wallace,  and 
Jas.  Hudson. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  arranged  a  charming 
group  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs  in  their  w'ell-known  style.  The 
base  was  composed  of  groups  of  Azalea  amcena.  Azalea  rustica 
fl.-pl.  Ribera,  A.  mollis  in  variety,  Acers,  and  a  variety  of  foliage 
plants.  The  standards  comprised  well-flowered  plants  of  Ghent 
Azaleas,  Deutzia  crenata  flore-pleno.  Lilac  Madame  Lenioine, 
and  double  red  Thorns.  '  -  vC/.;  ),  , .  ;  ' 


Messrs.  .James  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  made  a  fine 
display  of  Cinerarias,  the  stellate  and  florists’  forms  being  well 
represented.  The  latter  were  especially  fine,  the  plants  being 
dwarf,  and  the  flowers  exceptionally  large  ancl  bright  in 
colouring. 

A  beautifiil  group  of  Acers  was  that  arranged  by  Messrs. 
.J.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood.  The  light  green  foliage  con¬ 


trasted  well  with  the  coppery  shades,  while  the  golden  varieties 
also  contributed  w'ell  to  the  variation.  Mr.  John  Russell,  Rich¬ 
mond,  made  Clematises  his  speciality,  on  this  occasion,  although  a 
few  other  subjects  were  exhibited. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  made  a  pretty  dis¬ 
play  of  Rose  Dorothy  Perkins,  arranged  tastefully  with  ferns 
and  bamboos.  The  Roses  were  wmll  developed,  and  some  of  the 
specimens  9ft  or  10ft  high.  The  same  firm  made  a  large  display 
of  hardy  flowers  and  rock  plants,  arranged  naturally.  Iris 
sofarana  magnifica  was  fine,  Cypripedium  parviflorum,  C.  eal- 
ceolus,  and  C.  pubescens  were  also  staged.  A  variety  of 
flowering  shrubs  and  suitable  conifers  made  a  good  background. 

From  Messrs.  James  Veitch. and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  came  a 
beautiful  group  of  hardy  flowering  trees,  and  a  few  other  sub¬ 
jects.  The  branches  exhibited  were  loaded  with  blossom,  the 
chief  being  Cerasus  pseudo-Cerasus  Watereid,  and  Pyrus  Mains 
Scheideckeri.  Fabiana  imbricata  and  Hydrangea  Hortensia 
Veitchi  were  also  noted.  The  same  firm  also  staged  Cinerarias 
of  the  ,  stellate  type,  in  which  Fantasy  was  noted  for  its  new 
form  and  habit.  Antique  Rose  is  an  unique  colour  in  the  old 
type.  Clianthus  puniceus  was  also  interesting,  while  a  really 
fine  collection  of  Tulips  completed  the  display. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  also  arranged  an  exhibit 
on  the  ground  floor  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  with  rock  and 
alpine  plants.  The  latter  were  rather  out  of  place  staged  so  low- 
down.  The  collection  of  Lilacs,  Pyruses,  and  Acers  was  note¬ 
worthy.  The  standard  Cytisus  purpureus  pendula  was  well 
flow-ered.  Some  boxes  contained  nice  clumps  of  Phlox  cana¬ 
densis,  Primula  Sieboldi,  Orchids  mascula,  and  Gentiana  acaulis. 

From  Mr.  W.  D.  James  (gardener,  W.  H.  Smith),  JVest  Deer 
Park,  Chichester,  came  a  group  of  Schizanthus  'Wisetonensis. 
The  plants  w-ere  in  8in  pots,  and  literally  a  mass  of  bloom. 

Messrs.  T.  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  contributed  a 
miscellaneous  group,  -which  consisted  of  Roses  Crimson  Rambler 
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und  Dorothy  Perkins  ;  Clematises,  Accis,  and  a  vainety  of  folias^e 
plants.  The  group  mas  mell  arranged,  and  had  a  pleasing  effect. 

A  line  exhibit  of  Fortune’s  Yellom  Jtose  came  from  Lady 
^Vantage  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Fyte),  but  tlie  effect  of  the  display 
mas  marred  by  its  position,  due  doubtless  to  the  cromded  state  of 
the  hall.  The  Roses  mere  contained  in  tmenty-fonr  yases,  and 
mt‘re  greatly  admired. 

From  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  came  a  nice  exhibit  of 
Auriculas,  mhich  included  most  of  the  mell-knomn  forms ;  also  a 
fern  very  promising  seedlings.  A  basket  of  ir'ansies  came  from 
Mr.  F.  Lloyd  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Mills),  Coombe  lionse,  Croydon; 
a  tine  variety, ^that  should  prove  useful  to  the  market  gromers. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  "West  Wickham,  had  a  table  of  alpine  plants. 
Mr.  Richard  Anker,  Addison  Nunsery,  Napier  Road,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  made  a  novel  display  of  Erica  persoluta  alba,  in  tiny  pots, 
not  exceeding  2in  acro.ss,  and  about  the  same  in  depth.  They 
mere  certaiiily  a  curiosity,  as  mere  also  Azalea  indica  gromn  in 
the  same  size  pots. 

Hardy  flomers  mere  staged  liy  the  IMisses  Hopkins,  Mere, 
vyhich  included  a  nice  collection  of  duplex  Polyanthuses;  Auri¬ 
culas  of  the  fancy  type ;  Daisy  Alice,  and  a  fern  other  hardy 
flomers. 

A  collection  of  Rhododendrons  in  pots  came  from  alessrs. 
John  Waterer  and  Sons,  Ltd.  Bag.shot.  They  formed  a  pleasing 
change  to  the  rest  of  the  exhibits.'  The  be.st  mere  Pink  Pearl, 
Cynthia,  Charlie  Waterer,  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stirling.  Mr.  E. 
Potten,  Camden  Nursery  Cranbrook,  staged  a  small  group  of 
Rose  Dorothy  Perkins,  mhich  mere  nicely  developed. 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Eden'side,  Great  Bookham,  exhihited  a 
dozen  Auriculas  in  pots,  mhich  mere  greatly  admired,  the  best 
being  Olympus,  Triumph  (a  fine,  green-edged  variety),  Duke  of 
York,  and  Vesta. 

Me.ssrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  made  a  fine  exhibit, 
v  hicli'  gonshsted  chiefly  of  Primulas,, the  Sieboldi  varieties  being 
simply  charming,  as  mere  also  the  varieties  of  P.  japonica.  The 
exhibit  '  also  contained  Sarracenias,  Saxifragas,  Trillium, 
erectum,  and  a  good  variety  of  Aubrietias. 

Roses  mere  tastefully  di.splayed  by  Me,ssrs.  Hobbies,  litd., 
Dereham,  the  background  being  composed  of  Dorothy  Perkins, 
in  fine  form.  The  others  mere  arranged  in  vases,  and  included 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting,  Mrs.  B.  Cant,  Purity,  Lady 
Roberts,  Soleil  d’Or,  and  Boadicea., 

A  grand  collection  of  flomering  shrub.s  mas  staged  by  Lord 
Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett).  They  mere  arranged  in 
va.ses,  and  there  mere  about  sixty-eight  distinct  subjects:  a 
truly  fine  collection.  A  fern  of  the  most  notemorthy  mere 
Cerasus  japonica  variegata.  Daphne  pontica,  Ribes  sanguineum 
flore-])leno,  IMagnolia  conspicua,  Choisya  ternata,  and  Berberis 
Da  mini. 

■Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nunseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
made  a  good  disiflay  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  pots.  The  best 
mere  Hall  Caine,  IMark  Tmain,  Conan  Doyle,  Lady  Ilche.ster,  and 
Fire  Dragon.  The  exhibit  mas  completed  mith  small  decorative 
plants  and  ferns.  Haidy  plants  came  from  IMr.  IM.  Pritchaid, 
Christchurch,  Hants,  the  chief  of  mhich  mere  Scilla  nutans  alba 
majoi',  C.  n.  rosea,  and  S.  campannlata  aperta,  Trollius  Fortunei 
fl.-ph,  Lithospermum  iDrostratum,  and  Aly.ssum  saxatile 
citrinum. 

A  collection  of  cut  Camellias  came  from  Sir  F.  T.  Barr.v, 
Bart.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Bromn),  St.  liconard’s  Hill, 
AYindsbr  vhich  mere  taken  from  plants  groming  in  the  open  air 
without  protection.  The  flowers  comprised  a  number  of  seed¬ 
lings..  also  The  Mikado,  Alba  Plena,  Conspicua,  Rehie  des  Beiges, 
Comtesse  Lavinia  IMaggi,  and 'Eclipse. 

All-.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  AVinchmore  Hill,  made 
a  good  exhibit  of  hardy  flomers,  in  which  mere  noted  Geum 
Heldreichi,  Trillium  Snow  Queen,  Arnebia  echioides.  Irises  in 
variety,  Alegasea  Brilliant,  AI.  gigantea,  A'eroJiica  rei>ens,  and  a 
large  variety  of  orchids. 

The  Guildford  Hardv  Plant  Nursery  also  staged  an  inter- 
(‘sting  dfsplav  of  hardy  flomers  chiefly  in  pots  and  pans.  A 
l)an  of  Gentiana  verna  mas  particularly  good  ;  also  a  pan  of  G. 
acaulis.  Saxifrages,  Irises,  and  Phloxes  mere  noted  in  variety. 

A  glorious  di.splay  of  Ro.ses  came  from  Air.  G.  Alount,  Can¬ 
terbury.  Alost  of  the  flomei’s  mere  staged  in  vases  with  long 
stems.  The  group  of  Airs.  d.  Laing  mas  simply  superb.  Other 
fine  flomers  were  Ulrich  Brunner,  Caroline  Testout,  Fran  Karl 
Druschki,  Liberty,  Alildred  Grant  (very  fine),  Niphetos,  and 
Madame  Abel  Chatenay. 

Alessrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchp.ster,  also  made  a  displav 
of  Roses  in  pots  and  in  vases.  Tbe  former  included  Blush 
llambler,  in  fine  form,  Dorothy  Perkins,  and  Dundee  Rambler. 
Tlie  best  in  vases  mere  Piince  Arthur,  lia  France,  The  Bride, 
Kiilaruey,  Kai.serin  .Augusta  A'ictoria,  and  Catherine  Alermet. 

M  essi's.  Barr  and  Sons.  Covent  Garden,  again  made  a  large 
f'xhilut  of  Narci.ssi  and  Tulips.  In  the  former  'mere  Lord 
Robei’ts,  L’lnnocence,  Cassandra,  Aladame  Plemp,  Ariadne, 
Lobster,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Ranger  Johnston,  AA'eardale  Per¬ 
fection,  and  Rosalind.  The  Tulips  included  a  good  collection  of 
the  Darwin  varieties,  also  several  species. 

Aliss  AAillmott,  AAjarley  Place,  Brentwood,  staged  a  fine  dis- 
luay  of  Narci.ssi,  which  attracted  a  vast  amount  of  attention 


from  the  fanciers  present.  ‘  AAdiite  Emsign,  Lilian,  AA  ill  Scarlet, 
Moonlight,  Seabird,  France.sca,  Noble,  King  Alfred,  and  Airs. 
Berkeley  appeai'ed  to  be  the  most  promising,  but  all  mere  really 
beautiful. 

Alessrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Smanley,  again  staged  a  fine 
collection  of  Pelargoniums,  mhich  comprised  both  the  Zonal  and 
Decorative  types.  In  the  former.  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  King 
A'ictor,  Airs.  Geo.  Cadbury,  Capt.  Holford,  and  Queen  of  Italy. 
In  the  Decorative  section  Eventide,  Lord  Kitchener,  Linda, 
Edward  Perkins,  and  Lord  Carrington  mere  among  the  be.st. 

Aliss  Easterbrook,  Fawkham,  Kent,  .sent  a  ba.sket  of  Roses, 
which  mas  conspicnous  not  only  for  the  quality  of  the  flomers, 
but  also  for  the  arti.stic  manner  in  which  the  flowers  mere 
arranged. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present  :  Air.  Henry  B.  Alay  (in  the  chair) ;  mith  Aliss  E. 
AVillmott,  Alessrs.  Arthur  R.  Goodwdn,  A\^.  F.  M.  Copeland,  G. 
Reuthe,  E.  A.  Bowles,  John  Pope,  Geo.  S.  Titheradge,  P.  R. 
Barr,  AValter  T.  AA'are,  AY.  Poupart,  J.  T.  Bennet-Poe,  R.  Syden¬ 
ham,  R.  Dean,  J.  D.  Peanson,  Jan  de  Graaff,  S.  Eugene  Bourne, 
W.  Goldring,  Chas.  T.  Digby,  A.  Kingsmill,  James  AValker, 
J.  R.  C.  Bo.scamen,  AAh  A.  Milner,  and  Chas.  H.  Curtis. 

From  Ale.ssrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Dublin,  came  a  good  col¬ 
lection  of  Tulips,  which  had  carried  .splendidly.  The  blooms 
mere  w  ell  developed  and  perfectly  fresh.  The  chief  varieties  and 
species  were  T.  primulina,  T.  Dasystemee,  T.  concinna,  T.  Kol- 
pakomskiana,  and  T.  K.  miniata,  and  T.  Haageri  nitens,  w  hile 
the.  othei-  types  mei'e  represented  by  La  Reve,  Pink  Beauty, 
Koh-i-noor,  and  some  good  Darmin  varieties. 

Alessrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Dyke,  Bourne,  contributed  a  gor¬ 
geous  di.si>lay  of  Anemones,  the  St.  Brigid  varieties  being 
especially  fine.  A.  fulgens,  A.  Pulsatilla,  and  A.  nemorosa  mere 
also  nicely  gromn.  The  mell-knomn  King  of  Scarlets  mas  much 
in  evidence. 

Air.  G.  Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent, 
exhibited  a  table  of  Narci.ssi  and  hardy  flomers,  w-hich  included 
plants  of  Cardamine  praten.se  fl.-pl.,  Erythroninm  AVatsoni, 
Androsace  villos.a,  Ramondia  Nuttaliie,  Primula  Sieboldi  in 
variety,  and  A^iola  pedata  bicolor. 

Medals. 

Okchid  Committee. — Silver  Floras  for  groups  of  Orchids  to 
Messrs.  Charlesmortli  &  Co,  Bradford  ;  Stanley,  Ashton,  &  Co.,  South- 
gate;  J.  Bradshaw  ;  H.  S.  Goodson,  Putney;  and  James  Cypher  and 
Sons,  Cheltenham ;  Silver-gilt  Floras  to  N.  C.  Cookson,  Oakw'ood, 
AVylam-on-Tyne,  and  H.  T.  Pitt,  Stamford  Hill. 

Flokal  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Flora  to  Messrs.  G.  Alount, 
Canterbury;  Silver  Floras  to  J.  A^eitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea;  Lord 
Aldenham,  Aldenham  House  ;  Alessrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  HighHolbdrn ; 
B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester ;  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton ;  E. 
and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  and  AY.  Cutbush  &  Son,  High  gate ; 
Silver  Banksians  to  Cannell  &.  Sons,  Sw-anley  ;  Gilbert  &  Sons,  Lines. ; 
T.  S.  AVare,  Ltd.,  Feltham;  AA’’.  D.  James,  AA’'est  Dean  Park  ;  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Crawley ;  T.  Cripps  and  Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  AVaterer 
and  Sons,  Bagshot ;  Bronze  Floras  to  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Streatham  ; 
Bronze  Banksians  to  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham;  AI.  Prichard,  Christ¬ 
church;  J.  E.  Upton,  Guildford;  Sir  F.  T.  Barry,  Bart.,  AI.P., 
AYindsor. 

Narcissus  Committee. — Gold  medal  to  Miss  Willmott ;  Silver- 
gilt  Flora  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons  ;  Silver-gilt  Banksian  to  J.  A'cltch 
and  Sous ;  Silver  Floras  to  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  and  R.  AVallace  &  Co. 

Ceptifieates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Auricula  Triumph  (J.  Douglas). — Green-edged,  large,  round,  paste 
very  white,  eye  moderate  in  size,  and  good  shape,  with  a  fine  even 
truss.  A.M. 

Auricula,  Vesta  (Air.  James  Douglas). — A  grey-edged  variety  of 
good  size,  even,  well-rounded,  the  paste  very  -well  defined,  and  the 
yellow^  eye  of  the  right  size.  A.M. 

Garnation,  Leander  (Felton  lA  Sons,  Hanover  Street,  S.AV.). — An 
excellent  warm  salmon-carmine  Tree  Carnation,  of  large  size,  w  ith 
smooth  round  petals,  good  substance,  stout  calyx,  and  clove  scented. 
A.M. 

Olivia  miniata  aurea  (Airs.  P.  Rogers). — This  is  a  sweet  yellow^ 
variety,  not]  generally  know-n.  A.AI.  From  Burncose,  Perranwell, 
E.S.O.,  Cornwall. 

Lomaria  Mayi  (Air.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton). — A  vigorous  handsome 
fern,  the  fronds  2^ft.  to  3ft.,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  arches 
gracefully.  F.C.C. 

Narcissus,  Flag  of  Truce  (Aliss  E.  AA^illmott). — This  might  almost 
be  described  as  a  white  N.  Johnstoni.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
loveliest  novelties  of  recent  years.  A.AI. 

Narcissus,  White  Ensign  (Aliss  E.  Willmott). — A  large-flowered 
poeticus,  with  broad  w-hite  segments,  and  a  bright  citron  cup,  edged 
reddish.  A.AI. 

Narcissxis,  Count  Visconti  (Miss  E.  AVillmott). — This  is  a  moderate¬ 
sized  trumpet  Daff.,  in  wdiich  N.  Johnstoni  has  impressed  its  form. 
The  funnel-shaped  trumpet  is  bright  canary  yelloiv,  and  the  segments 
are  pale  sulphur. 

Nicotiana  Sandersc. — Grows  3  to  4ft.  high,  branches  considerably, 
and  bears  abundance  of  crimson-purple  flowers.  F.C.C. 
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Odontoglossum  crispum  Clio  (Mr.  W.  Thompson,  Stone). — A  showy 
variety  with  flowers  of  good  size  and  form,  flushed  throughoiit  with 
rose-mauve.  The  lip  is  of  fair  shape,  spotted  with  chocolate-brown. 
A.M. 

Odontoglossum  nehulosum,  Gurney  iri?son  (Mr.  G. Wilson). —Spotted 
with  dull  broAvn  over  a  white  ground.  A.M. 

OdontOglossnm  Wilclxianum  PiGu'e  (Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt,  Stamford  Hill). 
— A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  for  a  plant  bearing  a 
raceme  of  16  flowers. 

Onosnta  alba  (Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchr^reh). — Awhite  Onosma, 
and  meritorious  on  that  account.  A.M. 

Saxifraga  Rhei  snperha  (Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.). — A  large 
flowei’ed  form  of  S.  Rhei.  A.M. 

Tritonia,  Printe  of  Orange  (Miss  E.  Willmott). — Has  moreorange 
colour  in  the  flowers  than  T.  speciosa  ;  a  showy,  bright  flower.  A.M. 

Tudip,  MoucheroH  (Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.). — A  rich,  bright 
glossy  crimson,  the  segments  recurving  at  the  tips,  the  flower  deep 
and  massive.  A.M. 


to  was  materially  atoned  for  by  the  welcome  presence  of  tho 
exhibits  of  the  veteran  expert,  Mr.  Janies  Douglas,  Great  Book- 
ham,  and  who  at  last  year’s  show  was  conspicuous  liy  his 
absence. 

In  the  fii'st  class,  which  was  for  six  show  Auriculas,  dissimilar, 
Mr.  Douglas  u  as  to  the  fore  with  fine  examples  of  iNlagpie, 
Richard  Headley,  iMrs.  Hewood,  Cato,  Ruby,  and  Geo.  Idght- 
body ;  secoml,  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons,  King’s  Norton,  with 
Gerald,  Acme,  Abraham  Barker,  Heatherhell,  Ruby,  and 
Reliance ;  third,  ]\lr.  C.  Winn,  Selly  Hill,  Birmingham :  and 
fourth,  Mr.  J.  Stokes,  Harhorne,  with  Mifes  Ethel,  Mrs.  Potts, 
Heatherhell,  Geo.  Rudd,  Shirley  Hibberd,  and  Ruby. 

For  four  plants,  dissimilar,  Mr.  Douglas  was  again  to  tho 
front,  with  George  Lighthody,  iMrs.  Henwood,  iMagpie,  and 
Raven;  second,  i\Ir.  C.  AVinn,  with  Ruby,  Lancashire  Hero, 
AV.  Brockhank,  and  Airs.  Potts;  third,  Alessrs.  Pope  and  Sons, 
with  Acme,  Gerald,  Mrs.  Potts,  and  Heatherhell  ;  fourth.  Air. 
S.  T.  Healey  ;  fifth,  Air.  J.  Clements.  For  two  show  Aiiriculas, 


Croton,  Lady  Zetland.  (See  page  386.) 


Tulip,  Sir  T.  Lipton  (Alessrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.). — A  rich 
glowing  crimson  like  Artus,  but  the  flower  is  more  globular,  the 
segments  large  and  firm.  A.AI. 

Tulip,  De  Wet  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  very  bright  golden  orange- 
red  ;  a  tapering  flower  of  good  size.  A.AI. 

National  Auricula  and  Primula:  Midland  Section. 

The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  this  section  of  the  National 
was,  by  a  fortunate  coincidence,  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Daffodil  .show  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston.  The 
.scheduled  date  was  April  2(5  only,  but  the  majority  of  <  lie 
('xhibitors,  in  conjunction  with  the  indefatigable  hon.  secretai'y, 
Mr.  R.  Holding,  con.sented  to  extend  it  to  the  next  day.  The 
exhibits  were  staged  in  the  shady  Palm  hon.se,  a  convenient 
.separation  from  the  adjoining  show  of  Daffodils,  held  in  the 
Exhiintion  Hall.  There  was  keen  livalry  throughout  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  cla.sses,  and  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  such 
noted  usual  exhibitors  as  the  Rev.  F.  1).  Horner,  Alessrs.-  Ben 
Simonite,  AV.  H.  Alidgley,  and  H.  R.  Brown  (of  Handsworth), 
the  exhibition  was  unsurpassed  by  any  previous  record  as  regards 
number  and  quality,  whilst  the  absence  of  the  exhibitors  alluded 


Air.  R.  C.  Cartwright,  King’s  Norton,  led  with  Shirley  Hibberd 
and  Airs.  Potts;  .second,  Air.  E.  Danks,  with  the  foregoing 
varieties;  third.  Air.  H.  E.  Biirbridge,  with  Shirley  Hibberd 
and  Cleopati’a  ;  fourth,  Air.  J.  Clements;  and  fifth.  Air.  S.  T. 
Healey. 

Single  plants,  green  edges. — First,  Air.  R.  C.  Cartwright, 
with  Shirley  Hibberd;  .second.  Air.  C.  G.  Ludford,  with  Abra¬ 
ham  Barker;  third,  Air.  C.  AA'inn,  with  James  Hannaford. 

Grey  edges. — Air.  F.  T.  Ponlson,  with  Geo.  Rudd;  second, 
Ale.s.sr.s.  Pope,  with  Rachel. 

For  white  edge.— Alessi  s.  Pope  and  Sons,  with  Acme  ;  second. 
Air.  H.  E.  Burbridge,  u  ith  Airs.  Dodwell ;  third.  Air.  C.  AA’inn, 
with  Acme. 

For  a  self.-^Fii’st,  Air.  H.  E.  Burbridge,  with  Gerald  ;  second, 
Ale.ssrs.  Pope  and  Sons,  with  Ruby ;  third.  Air.  F.  T.  Healey, 
with  Airs.  Potts. 

Seedling  stage  Auriculas. — First,  Air.  James  Douglas,  with 
Prince  Charming,  w  ho  was  also  second,  with  A’esta. 

Alpine  Auriculas,  six  vaiieties.  —  First,  Air.  J.  AA’.  Bentle.y. 
with  Dr.  Kershaw,  Tilly  Slowhoy,  Alodesty,  Dr.  Pegge,  Attention, 
and  Queenie  ;  .second,  Mr.  .J.  Douglas,  with  .J.  F.  Kew,  Alinerva, 
Hilda,  Firefly,  Thetis,  and  Rosy  Alorn. 
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For  four  alpines.^ — First,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  with  Novelty, 
FiStella,  and  Buntliorn ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  with  Golden 
Disk,  Rosy  Morn,  Ganymede,  and  Firefly ;  third,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Cartwright,  with  Firefly,  Blue  Peter,  J .  F.  Kew,  and  Thetis  ; 
Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons,  Air.  C.  Winn,  and  Mr.  E.  Danks  followed 
as  in  the  order  named.  For  two  plants. — First,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Holding,  with  Argus  and  IMrs.  Gorton;  second,  Mr.  F.  T.  Poul- 
son,  with  Thetis  and  a  seedling. 

For  a  single  plant,  gold  centre,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  led  the 
way  with  Bunthorne.  For  single  plant,  light  centre.-  First, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  with  Miss  Baker;  second,  l\Tv.  R.  C.  Cart¬ 
wright,  with  J.  F.  Kew;  third,  Mr.  F.  1.  Poulsci  \'  t’l  liis. 

For  pairs  for  maiden  growers.  —  hirst,  Mr.  '  '.h  ,  jun., 

with  Beauty  and  Heatheibell ;  second,  Mr.  C.  J.  o.v. 

For  three  show  and  three  alpine  Auriculas  by  amateurs. — Mr. 
R.  Holding  won  the  gold  medal  and  first  prize  with  Mrs.  Potts, 
Mrs.  Henwood,  Cleopatra,  Perfection,  .T.  F.  Kew.  and  Friend¬ 
ship;  second,  Mr.  FI.  E.  Burbridge,  with  Mrs.  Potts,  Heather- 
hell,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  John  Allen,  and  Mrs.  IM.  Smith. 

For  a  seedling  with  sold  centre,  Mr.  R.  Holding  led  with 
Golden  Acme ;  second,  Mr.  Holding,  with  Richard  Dean ;  and 
third,  IMr.  R.  C.  Cartwright,  with  Caerleon. 

For  four  seedling  al pines. — First,  Mr.  R.  Holding,  with 
Golden  Acme,  which  possesses  the  merits  of  a  perfect  flower. 

Premier  stage  Auricula. — First,  Air.  James  Douglas,  with 
Magpie.  Premier  alpine  Auricula. — Mr.  J.  F.  Douglas,  with 
J.  F.  Kew.  The  silver  medal  was  won  by  Air.  J.  Douglas, 
who  had  forty-five  points  in  the  aggregate.  The  bronze  medal 
fell  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright,  with  sixteen  points. 

Polyanthuses  were  very  well  staged.  For  four  plants,  gold- 
laced,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  was  first  with  Mrs.  Brownhill  (2), 
Cheshire  Favourite,  and  Sidney  Smith;  second,  Mr.  J.  Stokes, 
with  George  IV.,  Aliss  Turner  (2),  and  Aliddleton  Favourite; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Clements,  with  seedlings.  In  the  class  for  single 
plants,  gold-laced.  Air.  J.  W.  Bentley  won  with  Sarah  Holden  ; 
same  exhibitor  second,  with  Lancashire  Hero;  third,  Mr.  J. 
Stokes,  with  Aliss  Turner;  and  fourth,  the  same  exhibitor,  with 
George  IV. 

For  a  group  of  Primulas,  Auriculas,  or  other  alpine  plants 
in  box  or  basket,  not  exceeding  3ft  across  either  way,  jMessrs. 
Pope  and  Sons  were  placed  first,  with  a  very  good  multifarious 
assortment;  second,  Air.  R.  C.  Cartwright,  ivith  an  excellent 
assortment  of  Primulas  chiefly;  and  Mr.  .J.  Clements  third,  with 
a  much  smaller  group.  Mr.  R.  Holding  had  several  very  pro¬ 
mising  seedling  alpine  Auriculas. 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 


TRAINING  A’OFNG  TREES. — Careful  attention  should  be 
given  those  that  are  placed  against  walls  and  fences.  Where 
it  is  seen  that  any  shoots  are  taking  the  lead  in  detrirnent  to 
tlie  remainder  of  the  tree,  they  should  be  depressed  or  pinched, 
allowing  the  weaker  shoots  to  grow  in  a  more  upright  manner. 
If  the  leading  shoots  of  young  pyramid  Pears  and  Apples 
appear  to  be  going  away  too  strongly,  take  out  the  points, 
allowing  the  topmost  break  to  extend  afterwards.  Stakes 
should  be  provided  for  supporting  these  central  shoots,  or  they 
are  apt  to  get  out  of  line  and  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  trees. 

APRICOTS. — Continue  the  needful  attention  to  the  trees  ; 
removing  superfluous  shoots,  stopping  those  that  are  over¬ 
strong,  and  reduce  somewhat  the  load  of  fruits  where  these 
have  set  very  thickly.  It  will  be  wise,  however,  to  wait  a  week 
or  two  longer  before  finally  thinning,  as  there  is  still  risk  from 
frost. 

PEACHES. — Attend  to  the  growths  of  these  as  advised 
above  for  Api'icots.  Shoots  attacked  by  aphis  may  have  their 
points  dipped  in  a  solution  of  tobacco  and  softsoap,  or  in  bad 
cases  the  trees  should  be  syringed  with  this  or  a  similar 
insecticide.  A  weekly  or  bi-weekly  washing  with  clear  water 
from  syringe  or  garden  engine  wid  be  of  great  benefit  during 
bright  weather. 

GOOSEBERRIES. — Examine  the  branches  of  these  for 
caterpillar  or  the  larvae  of  the  saw-fly.  Hand-picking  is  the 
surest  remedy  for  this  pest,  if  time  can  be  found  for  the  work. 
Dusting  with  hellebore  powder  is  sometimes  practised,  but  this 
should  only  be  done  in  the  early  stages  of  the  berries,  or  they 
must  be  washed  before  being  used.  A  mixture  of  soot  and  lime 
dashed  freely  amongst  the  bushes  is  also  an  excellent  deterrent. 
Wherever  the  evil  exists  it  must  be  fought,  as  it  has  such  a 
disfiguring  and  devitalising  effect  upon  the  bushes. 


Scottish  Horticultural. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Dowell’s 
Rooms,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  iust.,  jMr.  McHattie, 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  a  veiy  large  one. 
After  formal  business.  Air.  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  of  Kew,  delivered  a 
most  interesting  and  educative  lecture  on  “  Flowering  Trees  and 
Shrubs,”  with  limelight  illustrations.  Air.  Gordon  spoke  for  over 
an  hour,  and  delighted  the  audience  with  a  large  number  of 
photographs  of  very  beautiful  specimens  of  a  very  large  variety 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  many  of  them  taken  in  and  around  Kew 
Gardens,  including  many  of  the  newer  and  rarer  introductions, 
as  well  as  the  leading  well-known  kinds.  iMr.  Gordon  also,  in 
speaking  to  the  various  pictures,  made  many  very  useful  hints 
on  their  cultivation.  At  the  close  an  interesting  discussion  took 
place.  Mr.  Laird,  Mr.  Grieve,  Mr.  Alackenzie,  and  others  being 
the  chief  speakers.  A  very  warm  vote  of  thanks  was  aAvarded 
to  Mr.  Gordon. 

The  exhibits  were  numerous  and  interesting.  Messrs.  Aleth- 
ven  and  Sons  exhibited  a  number  of  beautiful  variegated  Alaples 
in  pots,  and  a  number  of  well-grown  Hydrangeas,  and  two  hand¬ 
some  Tabernsemontana  coronaria.  Messrs.  Dicksons  and  Co. 
showed  a  number  of  attractive  double  scarlet  Anemones  in  pots. 
A  beautiful  specimen  Calceolaria  from  Mr.  Woodrow  had  a  cul- 
tur.al  certificate.  From  Mr.  Johnstone,  Hay  Lodae,  Tillandsia 
nobilis.  Air.  Grieve  had  various  hardy  flowers ;  Alessrs.  Todd 
and  Co.  exhibited  some  choice  Violas,  and  were  awarded  a  cer¬ 
tificate  for  a  very  pure  white  novelty.  Virgin  White.  Mr.  Leslie, 
Trinity  Cottage,  showed  some  liandsome  seedling  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons.  At  the  next  meeting,  Air.  Grieve,  Redbraes 
Nursery,  will  give  a  paper  entitled  “  Florists.”  A  vote  of  thanks 
to  ]\Ir.  McHattie  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbot’s  Leigh,  Hayward’s  Heath,  for 
the  past  month  was  1.59in,  being  O.lOin  below  the  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  0.59in  on  the  i2th.  Rain  fell  on  eleven  days. 
The  maximum  temperature  was  66deg  on  the  14th.  the  minimum 
32deg  on  the  22nd  and  26th.  Alean  maximum,  oS.OGdeg  ;  mean 
minimum,  40.05deg ;  mean  temperature,  49.05deg,  which  is 
1.98deg  above  the  average  of  twenty-three  years.  A  fine  month, 
with  just  enough  rain  to  keep  the  surface  of,  the  soil  fiom 
getting  too  dry.  Fruit  trees  look  extremely  well.  The  blossom 
IS  strong,  clean,  and  healthy.  There  are  less  signs  of  cater- 
pdlars  than  usual. — R.  I. 


STRAWBERRIES. — Old  plantations  of  these  may  have 
liquid  manure  poured  freely  between  the  rows,  but  if  the 
ground  is  dry  it  should  first  have  a  soaking  of  clear  water.  The 
stimulant  will  have  a  greater  effect  upon  the  crop  if  applied 
now,  than  if  given  later  when  the  berries  are  swelling.  See 
that  the  land  is  free  from  weeds,  forking  out  those  of  a  deep 
rooting  nature,  and  mulch  with  light  material  from  the  stables. 
Do  not  allow  weakly  and  late  f)lanted  crowns  to  bear  flowers, 
but  the  plants  may  be  allowed  to  produce  a  few  runners  for 
early  layering. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. — All  trees  planted  last  autumn  and 
mulched,  may  now  have  the  mulching  removed  to  give  the 
roots  the  benefit  of  sunshine  and  the  inci’eased  warmth.  Give 
wall  trees  liberal  supplies  of  water  should  dry  weather  prevail, 
and  all  trees  swelling  heavy  crops  of  fruit  should  be  given 
liquid  manure  (diluted  with  an  equal  jiart  of  water  if  strong), 
having  first  ensured  that  the  ground  is  in  a  moist  condition. 
Trees  that  make  unduly  strong  growth  should  not  be  fed  in 
this  manner.  Clierries  on  walls  should  be  frequently  syringed 
to  ensure  cleanliness;  unless  measui'es  are  taken  to  ensure  this 
the  trees  quickly  become  a  prey  to  the  black  aphis. — J.  W., 
Newent,  Glos. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

CHERR^  HOUSE. — With  the  fruit  ripening  syringing  must 
cease,  the  Cherries  being  kept  dry,  but  atmospheric  moisture 
should  bp  permitted  by  keeping  the  surface  of  the  borders  moist. 
Admit  air  constantly,  as,  if  condensation  takes  place,  the  fruit 
is  .seriously  affected,  cracking,  and  becoming  impaired  in 
quality.  If  necessary,  a  thorough  supply  of  water  should  be 
given  to  the  border.  Tie  in  the  shoots  as  they  advance,  and 
stop  those  not  required  for  training  at  about  the  fifth  leaf.  If 
black  aphides  are  troublesome,  dip  the  infested  shoots  in 
tobacco  water  or  some  approved  insecticide,  rubbing  them 
gently  with  the  fingers  whilst  wet.  Ventilate  freely  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  having  recourse  to  the  heating  apparatus 
where  external  conditions  are  unfavourable  to  secure  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  warm,  rather  dry  air.  Trees  in  pots  require  abundant 
supplies  of  water  and  nouri.shment.  Place  some  netting  over 
the  ventilators  to  prevent  birds  attacking  the  Cherries. 

A  INES  :  EARLA"  HOUSES. — The  Vines  started  at  the  new 
year  have  the  Grajies  in  an  advanced  stage  for  ripening ;  some 
are  commencing  to  colour,  and  will  need  a  circulation  of  warm, 
rather  dry  air.  An  arid  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  however, 
must  be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sure  to  induce  an  attack  of 
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red  spider.  It  is  imperative  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and 
healthy  for  as  long  as  possible.  Where  red  spider  has  obtained 
possession,  prompt  measures  should  be  taken  for  its  destruction. 
Recourse  is  .sometimes  had  to  the  .syringe,  which,  even  when  the 
water  is  clear  and  soft,  is  apt  not  only  to  more  or  le.ss  damage 
the  blooin  if  advanced  in  colouring,  but  to  leave  a  deposit  on 
the  berries  greatly  detracting  fi’om  their  appearance.  Sponging 
the  leaves  is  a  safe  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  mites, 
and,  taken  in  hand  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  pests,  is  not 
so  tedious  as  it  .seems. 

HOUSES  OF  RIPE  GRAPES. -The  earliest  Vines  have 
ripened  their  crops  .somewhat  eailier  than  usual,  are  well 
coloured,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Maintain  a  circulation  of 
air,  and  allow  the  temperature  to  fall  to  6()deg  at  night.  The 
.soil  ninst  be  kept  healthfully  moi.st,  .so  as  to  keep  the  foliage  in 
good  condition.  Moderate  air  moisture  is  also  essential,  to 
prevent  the  foliage  prematurely  ripening,  and  it  benefits  rather 
than  prejudices  the  keeping  of  the  Grapes,  provided  the  air  is 
not  stagnant.  The  Grapes  are  liable  to  lose  colour  with  hanging. 
A  light  will  he  beneficial  in  helping  to  retain  colour,  especially  in 
Black  Hamhurgh  and  Madresfield  Court.  A  double  thickAfts.s-  of 
herring  netting,  or  a  single  thickne.ss  of  pilchard  netting,  placed 
on  the  roof  lights  is  sufficient.  It  is  also  desirable,  where  it  can 
be  practi.sed  without  crowding  the  principal  leaves,  to  allow  a 
moderate  extension  of  the  laterals,  which  will  tend  to  promote 
root  activity  and  assist  the  Vines  to  j-ecuperate  their  wasted 
energies. 

MUSCATS. — The  Vines  .started  in  December,  and  brought 
forward  gently  in  the  early  stages,  are  now  beginning  to  colour. 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  takes  longei’  to  colour  than  Madresfield 
Court  and  Black  IMuscat  (Muscat  Hamburgh),  and  the  berries 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandi’ia  are  liable  to  shrivel  unless  the  Vines  are 
well  supplied  with  water  and  nourishment  at  the  roots.  When 
these  are  provided  a  much  drier  condition  of  the  atmospheie 
may  be  allowed  than  is  otherwise  safe,  and  it  is  absolutel.v 
essential  to  good  finish  in  Muscats,  for  when  in  a  saturated 
atmosphere  there  is  danger  of  “.spotting,”  and  what  is  gained'-^ 
in  size  is  lost  in  colour  and  qualit.v.  Directly  the  Grapes- chaitgfej^ 
colour,  give  a  thorough  supply  of  water  or  liquid  manurg,' fdl- 
lowing  with  a  mulch  of  sweet,  i-ather  .strawy,  material,  a  ebuple 
of  inches  thickne.ss  sufficing,  and,  being  dry,  it  will  prevent  too 
much  moisture  arising,  whilst  keeping  the  soil  moi.st.  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  is  liable  to  have  the  upper  berries  of  the  bunches 
.scorched  by  the  sun  when  the  Gi  apes  are  ripening,  which  is  due 
to  the  sun  acting  poweifully  on  the  epidermis,  whilst,  perliaps, 
though  imperceptibly,  covered  with  moi.sture.  As  a  safeguard 
again.st  .scorching,  a  slight  shade  should  be  provided,  ventilating 
early,  and  increasing  the  air  with  advancing  snn  heat,  hut 
allowing  a  high  temperatiire  by  that  means.  A  little  more  time 
is  required  with  the  shade,  but  it  well  repays  the  outlay,  as  the 
losses  from  .scoi’ched  Grapes  are  sometimes  considerable  where 
the  panes  of  glass  are  large,  and  when  the  weather  is  bright. 

MUSCATS  IN  FLOWER  .set  freely  with  a  night  temperature 
of  65deg  to  70deg,  7odeg  by  day,  and  SOdeg  to  Sodeg  or  90deg 
with  snn  heat,  always  with  a  cii’culation  of  air.  The  points  of 
the  bunches  should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  light.  When  the  caps 
of  the  flowers  are  being  cast,  it  is  advisable  to  tap  the  bunches 
lightl.y,  better  still  to  gently  go  over  each  hunch  with  a  camel’s- 
hair  bru.sh,  and  follow  soon  afterwards,  or  when  the' caps  are  off, 
with  another  brush  laden  with  pollen  taken  from  such  free- 
setting  varieties  as  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster’s  Seedling,  and 
Alicante  ;  the  influence  of  foreign  pollen  is  far  more  potent,  and 
secures  finer  berries,  than  impregnation  of  a  variety  of  Grape 
or  other  fruit  with  its  own  pollen,  which  is  often  inert  from 
continued  in-and-in  breeding. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES. — Follow  up  the  thinning  of  the 
bunches  and  beriues,  also  tying,  disbudding,  stopping,  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  growths.  Allow  ciops  proportionate  to  the  vigour 
of  the  Vines,  and  retain  as  much  foliage  as  can  have  full 
exposure  to  light.  Examine  the  borders  at  least  once  weekly. 
a.nd  when  dry  water  freel.v,  assisting  those  in  full  foliage  and 
carrying  heavy  crops  with  tepid  liquid  manure  or  top-djessings 
of  fertilisers,  wa.shed  in  moderately,  mulching  with  an  inch  or. 
two  thickness  of  rather  lumpy,  .sweet  manure.  Well-drained 
inside  borders  will  take  almo.st  any  amount  of  water  after  the 
Vines  are  in  full  foliage,  it  liaving  a  hygienic  as  well  as  a 
moisture-.snpplying  effect.  Excessive  watering,  howevei-,  causes 
a  soddened  and  sour  condition  of  the  soil,  which  commonly 
re.sult,s  in  .shanking  and  had  finish.  Ventilate  eai'ly;  it  assists 
r.ccumulated  moisture  to  disperse,  gives  texture  to  the  foliage 
and  firmness  to  the  wood,  besides  securing  a  full  amount  of 
stored  matter.  Allow  a  high,  dry  temperature  from  sun  heat, 
closing  early,  alike  to  pu.sh  ahead  the  crop,  and  to  store  the 
sun-warmed  atmosphere.  At  night  a  temperature  of  GOdeg  to 
Godeg  is  best,  especially  for  Vines  carrying  heavy  crops. 

LATE  HOUSES. — Disbudding,  also  tying  and  .stopping  of  the 
giowths,  must  be  attended  to  as  they  become  sufficiently 
advanced.  Every  advantage  of  sun  boat  should  be  taken  to 
'ucrease  the  ventilation  earlv  in  the  day.  and  of  closing  early  in 
the  afternoon,  as  a  means  of  .securing  a  long  day’s  work,  and  of 
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vigour  and  health  in  the  Vines,  dispensing  with  fire  heat  as 
much  as  possible,  yet  employing  enough  to  keep  the  Vines  m 
steady  progre.ss.  Make  selection  of  the  hnnches  that  are  to 
remain  for  the  crop,  large  ones,  especially  loo.se,  being  the 
worst  for  finish,  and  the  medium-sized  and  compact  the  be.st 
for  perfecting  properly  and  keeping.  Crop  lightly  rather  than 
heavily,  and  apportion  the  crop  to  the  vigour  and  variety  of  the 
Vine.  ' 

LATPl  HAMBURGHS.  —  These  and  other  summer  Grapes 
will  have  started  naturally,  and  require  disbudding,  tying  down, 
and  regulating,  not  leaving  more  growths  than  can  have  space 
for  the  full  expamsion  of  the  foliage.  In  stopping,  allow  two, 
preferably  four,  joints  of  growth  beyond  the  show  of  fruit,  and 
pinch  the  laterals  below  it  to  one  joint  as  made,  but  above  the 
i)unches  allow  them  to  extend,  so  as  to  insure  an  equal  covering 
of  the  .space  with  foliage  that  can  have  full  exposure  to  light ; 
afterwards  keep  them  pinched  to  one  leaf  as  new  growth  is 
made.  Where  the  space  is  restricted,  closer  stopping  may  be 
practised,  not  allowing  the  laterals  to  interfere  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  leaves.  Ventilate  early  and  freely  so  as  to  insure  short- 
jointed,  stout  wood,  and  thick,  leathery  foliage.  Avoid  a 
saturated  conditioir  of  the  atmo.sphere,  yet  a  genial  state  must 
be  provided  by  syringing  the  borders,  walls,  and  paths  in  the 
morning  and  at  closing  time.  Have  the  borders  properly  moist, 
yet  avoid  saturating  them;  and  encourage  surface  roots  by  a 
light  mulching  of  lumpy  material. — G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

hardy  annuals  for  cutting.— Some  of  the  most 

useful  species  of  hardy  annuals  are  very  mseful  for  affording 
cut  flowers  during  the  period  of  their  blooming.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  sow  them  in  beds  in  the  kitchen  garden,  or  they  may  in 
many  instances  serve  the  double  purpose  of  decorating  the 
garden  and  pi-oviding  material  for  cutting.  There  is  a  good 
range  of  different  varieties  among  the  annual  Chrysanthemums, 
including  Morning  S'tar,  Carinatum,  Coronarium,  Dunnetti, 
Inodoinm  plenissimum,  and  Segetum  grandiflorum.  A  good 
.strain  of  Coreopsis  grandiflora  will  be  exceptionally  useful  for 
cutting,  but  this  variety  is  not  strictly  a  hardy  annual.  The 
hardier  varieties  which  may  be  .sown  outdoors  are  the  dwarf 
mixed  Coreopsis,  winch  include  crimson,  yellow,  and  brown 
flowers.  The  taller  varieties,  Drnmmondi,  tinctoria,  atro-san- 
guinea  and  marmorata,  are  real  acquisitions  for  cutting.  Corn¬ 
flowers  are  sure  to  bo  appreciated,  especially  the  blue  variety. 
A  mixture  of  Sweet  Sultans  should  be  grown.  They  remain 
fresh  when  cut  for  a  considerable  time.  Mignonette  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  and  a  good  breadth  should  be  sown,  well  thinning  tho 
plants  as  they  increase  in  size,  so  as  to  obtain  good  spikes  of 
bloom.  Sweet  Peas  sown  now  will  follow  the  earlier  sowings, 
and  come  in  useful  late.  There  should  be  no  lack  of  these  now 
popular  flowers.  Nasturtiums  are  very  pretty  for  cutting  and 
mixing  in  with  choicer  flowers. 

PLANTING  DAHLIAS. — Dahlia  roots  which  are  .starting 
groAvth  may  be  planted  now.  Too  large  clumps  of  roots  may_be 
divided,  securing  a  portion  of  the  growth  to  each,  and  removing 
some  of  the  large,  coar.se  tubers.  Plant  in  well-prepared 
ground,  not  made  over-rich  with  manure.  The  growths  may 
be  further  thinned  out  as  they  are  produced. 

HARDENING  BEDDING  PLANTS.— All  plants  intended  for 
filling  flower  beds,  whether  in  boxes  or  pots,  and  sufficiently 
advanced  in  size,  may  now  be  placed  in  cold  frames.  Protect 
until  they  have  become  used  to  the  changed  conditions,  then 
gradually  inure  to  more  air,  fully  exposing  on  fine  days,  and 
subsequently  altogether  when  danger  of  frost  is  past. 

SOWING  WALLFLOWERS.— A  liberal  .sowing  of  seed  of 
the  best  varieties,  including  yellow,  brown;' dark  red,  and 
choice  mixed,  ought  to  be  rnade  now,  as  it  is  not  too  early  to 
sow  to  obtain  good  plants  of  dwarf  and  bushy  habit.  Prepare 
a  piece  of  open  ground  of  a  fertile  and  friable  character,  break¬ 
ing  down  the  surface  to  a  fine  tilth.  If  the  weather  is  dry  give 
a  watering,  and  then  sow  a  square  yard  or  so  of  each  colour 
moderately  thinly  broadcast,  and  cover  with  fine  soil.  Shade 
and  water  in  hot,  dry  weather  until  the  seed  germinates,  and 
maintain  the  seedlings  moi.st  afterwards.  As  they  advance  in 
size  thin  out  the  most  crowded  patches,  so  that  the  majority 
will  be  in  a  .sturdy  condition  for  planting  out  in  nursery  beds 
later  on. 

SWEET  VIOLETS. — Offsets  from  old  plants  which  have 
now  done  flowering,  may  be  detached  and  lifted  from  the  ground 
with  any  soil  which  may  adhere  to  the  roots.  For  planting 
choose  a  partially  shaded  position,  and  work  into  the  .soil  some 
rotted  manure  and  good  leaf  soil.  Plant  the  offsets  9in  apart 
in  roAvs  a  foot  asunder.  Water  frequently,  and  hoe  between 
tiie  plants  to  keep  down  weeds,  continuing  this  throughout  tlio 
summer.  Runners  will  start  from  the  offsets,  but  these  must 
be  cut  off  as  they  appear  to  prevent  the  main  plants  being 
robbed  of  support.  Syringing  the  ptants  on  waiun  evenings 
will  greatly  assist  in  keeping  down  red  spider,  which  ficquently 
attacks  Violets.— E.  I).  S.,  Gravesend. 
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Building  up  Colonies. 

A  decidedly  nselul  operation  in  sprintr.  if  carefully  and 
judiciously  performed,  is  to  stimulate  the  bees  to  gradually 
extend  the  brood  nest  as  much  as  they  can  comfoitably  cover. 
On  examining  a  hive  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  where  the 
bars  are  end  on  to  the  entrance  (not  parallel  with  the  hive 
front)  it  will  be  found  that  the  brood  nest  is  at  the  front  and 
tlie  honey  at  the  back  of  the  combs.  This  is  due  to  the  instinct 
of  the  bees  prompting  them  to  store  the  honey  where  there  is 
the  least  probability  of  robbers  obtaining  it.  The  pillagers 
would  not  only  have  to  pass  the  sentinels  at  the  entrance,  but 
also  all  the  bees  on  the  thickly  covered  combs. 

If,  therefore,  advantage  is  taken  of  this  instinct  to  alter  the 
position  of  the  food  by  turning  a  bar  rear  end  foremost,  the  first 
thing  they  would  do  would  be  to  re-arrange  it  in  an  exactly 
similar  manner  if  possible,  by  uncapping,  and  placing  the  honey 
in  any  vacant  cells  at  the  back,  or  close  around  the  brood.  No 
more  effective  stimulation  can  be  given  than  by  causing  them  to 
transfer  their  stores  to  another  portion  of  the  hive;  it  is  equal 
to  a  honey  flow  for  stimulation,  and  there  is  the  further  advan¬ 
tage,  that,  instead  of  the  brood  nest  being  in  small  patches  on 
many  combs,  it  is,  if  the  colony  is  properly  dummied  up, 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  central  combs,  and  is  therefore 
more  compact. 

Closer  examination  of  the  hive  will  reveal  hatching  brood 
also  ;  in  a  circle  around  this,  larvse,  and,  still  further  away  from 
the  larvse,  eggs.  When  the  eggs  are  laid  outside  the  globular 
brood  nest,  any  additional  room  should  be  given  next  to  the 
outside  bar  of  brood.  In  extending,  extra  combs  should  be 
placed  where,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  the  queen  will 
lay  next ;  and  in  stimulating  a  colony  to  extend  its  patch  of 
brood,  the  bee-keeper  must  pay  particular  attention  to  con¬ 
tracting  by  dummies,  especially  with  weak'stocks,  as  any  fall  in 
the  external  temperature  will  cause  a  cluster  of  bees  to  contract, 
and  during  cold,  unfavourable  weather  they  will  leave  the  out¬ 
side  combs  and  form  a  compact  mass  in  the  centre  of  the  hive. 
Should  the  colony  be  strong,  the  stores  may  he  displaced  by 
turning  one  or  two  of  the  combs  with  brood  in  them  back  to 
front,  and  as  the  cells  are  emptied  the  queen  fills  them  with 
eggs.  The  body  box  may  be  returned  to  its  original  liosition  in 
a  few  weeks,  when  the  addition  to  the  population  by  hatching 
brood  will  make  it  perfectly  safe. 

To  still  further  assist  a  weak  stock,  the  bars  may  be  spaced 
l|in  from  centre  to  centre. 

This  will  enable  the  bees  to  nurse  more  brood,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  capacity  of  the  brood  nest.  As  well  as 
dummying  tightly,  it  is  an  advantage  to -feed  slowly,  and  when 
sufficient  bees  have  hatched  to  cluster  against  the  dummy,  and 
the  last  comb  is  sealed,  another  may  be  placed  next  to  the 
dummy,  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  numerous  enough  to  cover, 
they  will  commence  drawing  out.  The  best  time  for  carrying 
out  these  operations  is  when  there  is  a  probability  of  settled 
warm  nights,  and  vhen  the  birth  rate  is  well  in  excess  of  the 
death  rate.  The  heat  of  the  cluster  must  always  be  conserved 
by  additional  ciuilts  and  packing  whenever  brood  is  desired,  and 
stimulative  feeding  is  in  progress,  as  it  will  be  found  in  most 
cases,  where  too  many  bars  are  allowed  for  the  number  of  bees, 
that  they  are  only  able  to  protect  a  very  small  patch  of  brood 
at  the  top  of  each  bar,  whereas,  by  dummying,  Ac.,  they  have 
less  space  to  heat,  and  comsequently  more  eggs  are  laid. — E.  E., 
Sandhach. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Wisley,  Surrey. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens — height 
above  sea  level,  150  feet. 
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***A11  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Eeeet  Street,  London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one 
will  write  piivately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking 
information  on  matters  discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  In 
naming  plants  we  only  undertake  to  name  species,  or  well- 
marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any  one  occasion.  Florists’ 
flowers  we  do  not  name. 

NEWSPAPER  WANTED  (H.  B.).- We  have  handed  yonr 
letter  to  the  party  you  desire  to  hear  from. 

AMARYI.LIS  culture  (J.  E.  Hall). -Our  latest  extended 
article  on  Amaiyllis  (Hippeastrum)  culture  was  in  March,  1901, 
and  our  publisher  informs  ns  that  copies  for  that  particular  date 
are  out  of  print.  We  shall  endeavour  to  meet  your  wants,  how¬ 
ever,  by  publishing  an  article. 

ORANGE  FUNGUS  ON  PERSIAN  BRIAR  (M.  L.  G.).— 
Yonr  Rose  is  badly  infested  with  the  Orange  fungus  (Coleo- 
sporium  pingue).  There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  short  of  cutting 
off  the  affected  leaves  and  shoots.  At  the  same  time  the  rust 
does  little  or  no  harm,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  minor  evil.  Still, 
it  ought  to  be  reduced  if  possible. 

SENDING  HOME  ORCHIDS  (C.).— The  chief  matter  to  be 
observed  in  sending  home  orchids  is  that  the  plants  should  have 
mature  growth,  and  no  young  growths  in  progress.  With  ever- 
?green  Phaius  and  similar  plants,  it  would  not  be  detrimental  to 
remove  the  foliage.  If  properly  matured  plants  are  selected, 
they  may  be  placed  in  boxes  of  modei’ate  size,  either  without 
any  packing  material,  and  with  a  few  struts  across  at  intervals 
during  the  packing  ;  or  with  a  very  small  amount  of  dry  shav¬ 
ings,  or  paper  cuttings.  We  would  not  advise  you  to  import 
leaf  soil  for  orchids. 

BERRIES  OF  BLACK  HAMBURGH  GRAPES  SPOTTED 
(Nemo). — The  berries  are  affected  by  the  disease  known  as 
“spot,”  which  appears  in  two  forms  or  at  two  stages  of  the 
Grapes  swelling.  The  first  occuis  as  a  small,  uneven,  whitish 
spot  on  the  berries  while  young,  tender,  and  swelling  freely. 
The  spot  is  mostly  confined  to  one  side  or  upper  part  of  the 
berry.,  as  if  it  had  been  bruised  in  some  way,  and  the  spot 
becomes  browii  as  the  pulp  beneath  dries  up,  and  a  sort  of  con¬ 
traction  occurs,  the  berry  soon  ass<iming  an  irregular,  one-sided 
form.  On  the  depressed  jiatches  a  series  of  minute  dots  some¬ 
times,  not  always,  shortly  afterwards  appear,  and  under  the 
microscope  they  prove  to  be  a  fungus,  Gloeosporium  laeticolor, 
which  grows  outwards,  and  its  mycelial  threads  traverse  the 
interior  of  the  fruit.  This  is  the  form  with  which  your  berries 
are  affected,  and  has  been  culturally  attributed  to  sudden  chills, 
such  as  admitting  air  too  freely  and  too  late  on  a  sunny  morn- 
or  after  a  period  of  sunless  weathei’,  during  which  the  house 
has  been  kept  very  close  and  moist.  The  preventive,  therefoj'e, 
is  careful  attention  to  the  ventilation,  and  the  only  remedy  is 
to  cut  out  the  affected  berries  and  burn  them,  afterwards  afford¬ 
ing  free  ventilation,  e.specially  early  in  the  morning,  effecting  a 
circulation  of  air  by  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes 
with  a  “crack”  of  air  constantly  in  damp  periods.  The  other 
form  of  “spot”  affects  ripening  Grapes,  and  is  avoided  by  a 
similar  means  of  free  ventilation  and  a  circulation  of  air  con- 
'  stantly.  The  affection  on  the  leaves  accords  with  scorching, 
but  may  be  due  to  a  slight  attack  of  Grape  rot,  Gloeosporium 
ampelophagum,  though  we  have  not  found  evidence  of  its 
“fruits.”  The  use  of  Campbell’s  sulphur  vaporiser  will  no 
doubt  act  beneficially  in  arresting  the  disease  and  in  preventing 
attack,  but  we  should  not  omit  giving  particular  attention  to 
the  ventilation. 

FIG  LEAVES  BROAYNED  (Idem). — The  brownness  is  caused 
by  a  fungus  closely  allied  to  the  Cucumber  and  Melon  leaf-spot, 
Cercospora  melonis,  and  has  been  given  the  name  Cercospora 
Bolleana.  It  is  probably  induced  or  favoured  by  a  close  moist 
atmosphere,  the  condition  of  the  affected  tree  in  consequence  of 
being  grown  against  the  back  wall  of  the  vinery  being  parti¬ 
cularly  favourable  to  the  fungus,  and  very  unsuitable  for  the 
Fig  tree  in  fruiting,  the  shade  of  the  Vines  not  allowing  of  the 
firm  texture  of  leaves  and  wood  essential  for  fruit  production, 
and  the  resistance  of  parasitic  infections.  \Ye  shoidd  remove 
and  burn  the  Fig  tree,  though,  if  this  may  not  he,  try  spraying 
with  weak  Bordeaux  mixture.  Probably  the  sulphur  vaporisa¬ 
tion  would  have  a  good  effect  on  this  fungus,  as  well  as  on  that 
of  the  Grapes. 
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Knd  View. 


A  SMALL  GLASS 
HOUSE  (Amateur). —  For 
such  a  plain  glass  honse  as 
you  suggest,  we  think  the 
diagrams  that  accompany 
this  may  be  of  some  assist¬ 
ance.  Of  course  the  dimen- 
sicjns  could  be  increased, 
though  still  preserving  the 
model.  A  very  few  bricks 
will  be  necessary,  and  the 
boax'ding  should  be  xvell- 
seasoned  deal.  Use  stout 
18oz  or  21oz  British  glass 
for  glazing. 


A,  gutter  at  back  xvall ;  h, 
gutter  in  front  ;  d, 
door.  Height  to  apex 
of  roof, 7ft  Sin.  Height 
in  front,  8ft.  Height 
of  front  boarding  and 
end  brickwork,  3ft. 
Height  of  front  sashes, 
3ft  ;  length,  10ft  ; 
Avidth,  4ft.  Sin. 


FltOXX  VlEAV. 


AMERICAX  AGRICn.TURAL  BUI.LETTXS  (V.  31.).- 
These  are  piihlislied  by  the  various  experimental  stations,  and 
may  he  obtained  throngli  Putnam’s  Sons,  American  publishers, 
London.  ;  i  > 

DESTROYIXG  EARTHWOR3IS  (Sulxscriher).- Apply 
broadcast  one  bushel  of  nnleached  hardwood  ashes  to  each  100 
square  feet.  If  spread  upon  the  surface,  the  potash  will  be 
carried  into  the  soil  in  watering,  but  it  xvill  he  better  to  fork 
it  evenly  in  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  4in.  If  to  be  worked  in 
deeper  than  this,  the  amount  should  be  inci’eased.  Saturating 
the  soil  xvith  lime  xvater,  or  the  use  of  151b  of  kainit  in  100 
square  feet  are  other  remedies. 

ABIES  LOSIXG  IjEAVES  (Hortus). — The  branch  is  affected 
by  the  disease  known  as  defoliation,  and  chiefly  prevails  on  Abies 
excelsa,  A.  pinsapo,  A.  Nordmanniana,  and  A.  Donglasi.  The 
defoliation  results  from  the  injury  done  by  a  minute  and  incon¬ 
spicuous  fungus,  called  Oospora  abietum.  A  single  row  of 
minute  greenish-grey,  fluffy  tufts  on  each  side  of  the  neiwe,  and 
on  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf,  come;  tO' the  surface  through  the 
stomata ;  the  delicate  hyphm  composing  these  tufts  prodtice 
minute,  colourless,  elliptical  conidia,  which,  beinof  scattered  by 
xyind  or  rain,  alight  on  other  healthy  leaves  and  spread  the 
disease:-  The  disease  is  most  prevalent  during  a  wet  season, 
the  affected  leaxms  falling  off,  and  .sometimes  almost  entirely 
defoliating  the  branches.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  affect 
the  wood,  and  the  trees  usually  grow  out  of  the  disease.  The 
only  preventive  means  advised  is  collecting  all  fallen  leaves  and 
burning  them.  Pos.sibly  spraying  xvith  ammoniacal  carbonate  of 
copper  solution  xvould  arrest  and  prevent  the  spreading  of  the 
disease.  This  preparation  does  not  disfigure  the  tx'ees,  as  is  the 
case'xx'ith  dilute  Bordeaux  mixture. 

BIRDS’  EGGS’  PRESERVATIOX  (Idem).— In  forming  a 
collection  of  birds’  eggs,  it  is  necessary  that  they  he  xxdiat  is 
known  as  "blown,”  that  is,  be  emptied  of  tbeir  contents,  at 
least,  sucb  is  the  general  practice ;  but  tbere  may  be  other 
ixxeans,  tbough  xve  are  not  acquainted  xxitb  tbem.  Puncture 
each  end  of  the  egg,  and  blow  out  the  contents. 

NAMES  OF  FRUITS. —  Correspondents  laliose  queries  are 
unanswered  hi  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  following  number.  (C.  E.). — Apple,  Straxvberi’y  Norman. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  following  number.  (R.  W.  C.).— Spi’ekelia  (or  Amaryllis)  formo- 
sissima.  (Hortus). — Mxxehlenbachia  platyclada.  (M.  L.  G.). — A 
form  of  Anemone  fnlgens.  (J.  T.). — 1,  Scilla  amcena ;  2,  Corydalis 
nobilis  ;  3,  Saxifi’aga  Sibthoi’pi ;  4,  Arnebia  echioides.  (N.  F.). — 
Saxifraga  cordifolia  atro-pnrpurea.  (N.  J.). — 1,  Amelancbier 
canadensis;  2,,  Eiaca  Teti’alix;  3,  E.  arborea.  (B.  B.). — Kerria 
japonica  fi.-pl.  ' 

- 4.^ - 


APPLICATION  OF  GAS  LI3IE  (Nemo).— Gas  lime  is  not  a 
manure.  It  acts  as  a  sxveetener  or  purifier  of  sour  soil ;  it  kills 
moulds  of  fungus,  such,  for  instance,  as  produces  club  in  Cab¬ 
bages  ;  and  it  destroys  grub,  xvirexvorm,  and  other  insect  life. 
If  you  think  insects,  grubs,  or  eggs  are  xvintering  in  the  soil 
about  your  fruit  ti'ees,  a  dressing  of  the  lime,  11b  to  the  square 
yard,  xx^ell  broken  up  and  alloxved  to  lie  txvo  or  three  xveeks 
before  being  xvorked  in,  may  do  good.  But  as  your  trees  have 
been  recently  root-pruned,  follow  in  3Iay  xvith  a  surface  of  half- 
decayed  manure  as  a  summer  mulch  and  to  xvasb  in.  You  can 
apply  gas  lime  at  once  to  any  vacant  ground  if  it  is  sour  or 
needs  some  agency  to  destroy  fungoid  or  insect  life.  If  not,  then 
it  xvill  do  no  good.  A  proper  dressing  is  at  the  rate  of  txvo. 
bushels  to  three  rods  of  ground,  alloxved  to  lie  for  a  month,  xvell 
pulverised,  then  dug  in.  It  does  not  help  poor  ground,  xvhich 
xvould  be  helped  by  a  manure  dressing.  Apply  superphosphate 
and  kainit  (potash),  and  dig  it  in,  at  the  rate  of  Gib  per  I’od,  in 
January^  and  31b  per  rod  of  sulphate  ammonia  after  the  crop 
has  made  pax’tial  groxx’tb. 

NITRATE  AND  SUPERPHOSPHATE  (F.).— Please  let  me 
knoxv  if  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  can  be  mixed 
with  superphosphate  without  causing  a  chemical  change.  To 
use  nitrate  of  soda  for  the  Turnip  crops,  can  it  he  better  applied 
than  putting  it  in  xvith  the  seed.*^ — [Sulphate  of  ammonia  may 
he  safely  enough  mixed  xvith  the  superphosphate,  but  it  is  Hot 
safe  to  mix  nitrate  of  soda  xvith  superphosphate  unle,ss  the 
mixing  be  done  very  shortly  before  application.  When  nitrate 
of  soda  is  mixed  xx-itli  superphosphate  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
superphosphate  combines  xvith  the  soda  in  the  nitrate,  and  the 
nitric  acid  is  liberated,  and  pas.ses  off  in  the  form  of  a  poisonous 
gas.  It  is  not  desirable  to  apply  nitrate  until  the  roots  of  the 
•crops  ax-e  i-eady  to  take  it  up,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  he  xvashed  out 
of  the  soil  by  rains.  In  the  case  of  manuring  the  Turnin  crop,, 
it  is  xio  doubt  desirable  to  give  a  little  nitrate  at  time  of 
seeding,  in  oi’der  to  push  the  plants  forward  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  "fly,”  but  the  main  part  of  the  nitrate  dressing  should  he 
applied  after  the  plants  have  been  singled  and  ready  for 
"  furring  up.”] 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Clibr^n  and  Son,  10  and  12,  Market  Street,  Manchester. — Plants. 

M.  V.  Seale,  The  Nursei'ies,  Sevenoaks. — Dahlias  and  Bedding  Plants. 
James  !  Stredwick  and  Son,  Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. — 


Dahlias. 


Faults  in  Farming. 


This  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  articles  which  have  been 
appearing  xveekly  in  a  xvell-knoxxn  agricultural  organ.  AVe  do 
not  knoxv  the  xvriter,^  hut  this  may  only  be  a  proof  of  our 
isolated  ignorairce.  AVe,  as  a  body,  are.  so  used  to  castigation,, 
and  to  being  told  that  xve  do  not  understand  our  business,  that  xve 
are  a  little  hardened  and  stiff-necked  toxvards  reproof.  In  the, 
first  instance  this  gentleman  doubts  very  much  xvhether  farmers, 
as  a  i)ody,  are  in  any  manner  of  distress.  He  ba.ses  his  argument, 
on  the  fact  that  he"  finds  fexv  names  of  farmers  in  the  list  of 
bankrupts.  This  he  never  xvill  do,  for  it  is  only  an  odd  farmer 
that  does  not  get  pulled  up  before  that  point,  either  by  his 
landlord  or  some  of  his  tradespeople,  notably  the  seed  mer¬ 
chant,  the  cake  dealer,  or  manure  manufacturer.  The  farmer 
xvho  is  xvorsted  in  the  fight  generally  keeps  things  quiet,  gives  up, 
and  his  stock,  crop,  and  valuation  go  to  pay  all  outstanding 
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liabilities.  He  is  clear  of  debt,  but  penniless.  There  is  no 
public  exposnre ;  no  sensational  smash;  and  the  ruin  is  con¬ 
fined  to  one  family.  The  farmer  is  enough  of  a  gentleman  to 
prefer  to  be  himself  the  chief  sufferer. 

The  writer  considers  that  a  farmer  must  not  grumble  if  he 
is  laying  nothing  by,  bat  as  compensation  must  remember  what 
a  pleasant,  ndiolesome  life  he  leads!  This  is  but  poor  consola¬ 
tion,  and  very  unsound  doctrine  to  our  idea.  That  there  are 
some  farmers'^  “  sitting  tight  in  snug  holdings,”  we  know;  but 
the  pity  of  it  is  there  are  not  more.  Yet  this  can  never  be 
universal  tiil  all  farms  are  made  up  of  equally  good  sound  land 
within  reasonable  reach  of  a  market. 

Then,  again,  onr  Mentor  finds  cause  for  re.ioicing  in  the 
numbers  of  young  city  men  who  are  anxious  and  willing  to 
enter  the  farmer’s  life.  They  expect,  after  a  year’s  experience 
on  a  farm,  to  become  so  expert  as  to  undertake  a  farm’s 
management  themselves  ;  or  they  attend  a  few  sessions  at  an 
agricultural  college  with  the  same  end  in  view.  Thei’e  is  one 
very  significant  sentence:  “Some  attempt  should  be  made  as 
soop  as  possible  to  collect  an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  this 
class  of  men  since  they  left  the  premium  farmer  and  set  up  for 
themselves.” 

We  could  fill  in  that  information  in  a  manner  whioh  would 
astonish  our  readers,  we  believe  that  at  the  training  colleges 
these  young  men  are  made  to  work,  and  that  pretty 
thoroughly ;  and  that  there  is  a  chance  for  such  students,  if 
not  overfilled  with  conceit,  to  make  some  sort  of  a  living,  pro¬ 
vided  thev  have  capital  at  their  back,  but  of  the  farmer’s 
pupil  tve  liave  but  a  poor  opinion.  The  average  student  does 
not  come  to  the  farmer  taking  a  very  serious  view  of  life.  He 
•  is  quite  ready  for  all  the  pleasures  of  a  farmer’s  life,  but  the 
rough  side  does  not  appeal  to  him;  and,  indeed,  one  or  two 
pupils  under  a  farmer,  unless  he  is  much  of  a  martinet,  have 
an  uncommonly  good  time  ot  it.  The  farmer  has  not  been 
trained  to  teach ;  and  the  lads  are  of  that  age  when  they 
won’t  brook  much  interference  ;  and  with  the  best  and  most 
diligent  of  them,  there  will  be  a  need  for  three  or  four  years’ 
training  and  close  application  if  they  are  to  make  anything  of  a 
living  out  of  the  land. 

Then  our  jnentor  points  out  what  we  know  quite  well,  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  suitalde  cottage  accommodation  on  the  farms. 
Well,  this  is  a  question  of  money,  and  if  landlords  are  to  build 
cottages  on  the  pattern  supplied  by  mentor,  the  final  nail  will 
be  driven  into  their  coffin.  Cottages  have  been  bnilt,  and 
scores  of  them,  good  ones,  too,  and  to  what  purpose?  Not  as 
homes  for  workmen;  for  they  are  empty.  We  know  ourselves 
of  model  cottages  and  capital  gardens  in  villages  where  employ¬ 
ment  is  regular  and  wages  excellent,  for  which  tenants  cannot 
be  found.  W’hy,  then,  build  more? 

As  to  making  the  cottages  so  large,  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Nead 
hits  on  one  difficulty  that  springs  up  at  once.  The  acoommoda- 
tion  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  man,  his  wife,  and  family,  that 
they  may  live  decently.  Well,  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case?  , 
The  third  bedroom  is  used,  not  for  the  family,  but  to  increase 
the  famil.v’s  revenue  by  means  of  a  lodger!  That  is  quite  out¬ 
side  the  original  purpose.  And  again,  we  do  object  ,  to  the 
practice  so  common  in  some  places  of  keepij^'  l'he  |tifoVn-irp  j 
children  at  home  :  the  lads  at  catch  woi'k  or  misbhi^f ;  f^fe  14s.4fs  | 
at  dressmaking  (save  the  mark!)  or  some  -other  eqifaliy  ill-, 
learned,  ill-paid  occupation.  If  the  landlord  can  find  money : 
for  many  and  big  cottages,  he  is  obliged  to  cliavge  the  tenant 
with  some  sort  of  interest  on  the  money  expended.  Cottages 
won’t  save  the  situation  ;  and  as  for  the  water  supply,  which 
our  mentor  sneaks  of  as  comstantly  lacking,  in  our  experience 
the  rural  medical  officer  of  health  is  generally  pretty  much  on 
the  alert,  and  does  not  let  the  owner  rest  till  water  privileges 
are  secured.  *  V 

Now,  then,  we  come  to  uncovered  yards.  We  -should  like 
to  know  whei’e  this  wi'iter  resides,  for  in  our  parts  the  un¬ 
covered  yard  is  the  exception  i-ather  than  the  rule.  We  think 
there  is  not  such  an  escape  of  liquid  manure  as  he  would  have 
us  believe.  Yards  are  properly  littered,  aiid  all  is  absorbed. 
Really,  even  if  there  wore  much  escaping,  we  doubt  whether 
the  catching  of  it  and  distribution  on  the  land  would  be  worth 
the  expen.se.  If  it  could  easiiy  be  drained  on  to  some  pa.sture, 
a  few  roods  might  be  irrigated.  ,  It  would  require  thousands 
of  gallons  to  irrigate  a  whole  field.  All  these  little  fads  and 
fancies  have  been  tried,  and  costly  apparatus  prepared  by 
enthusiasts,  but  the  return  has  not  "been  worth  the  trouble. 
There  are  still  places  where  the  difficulty  of  getting  lid  of  the 
straw  is  experienced,  and  we  think  that  even  in  open  yards 
the  majority  of  stock  is  made  pretty  comfortable.  Yards  are 
not  constructed  without  abundance  of  wide,  deep,  shedding, 
where  cattle  can  always  be  dry  and  warm. 

Me  thoroughly  believe  in  draining,  and  the  general  im¬ 
provement  of  land  ;  but  it  must  be  land  that  will  pay  for  the 
outlay.  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Nead  says  (and  he  knows  if  anybody 
knows),  that  during  the  good  years,  1855  to  1875,  gigantic 
improvements  were  made  by  both  landlords  and  tenants,  but 
now  neither  class  has  the  money  to  spend.  Early  in  last  cen¬ 
tury  muc!i  land  was  enclosed  and  reclaimed;  but  almo.st  all 
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this  capital  was  expended  upon  naturally  good  land,  and  that 
which  has  been  reclaimed  later  is  land  upon  which  the  money 
has  been  absolutely  thrown  away.  The  best  drainage  on  the 
cold  clays  is  only  of  very  fleeting  duration,  and  the  last  state 
is  worse  than  the  first.  No  amount  of  draining  will  alter  the 
natural  character  of  the  land :  clay  it  is,  and  clay  it  will 
remain. 

Mentor  hits  on  one  great  truth,  but  we  have  most  of  us 
found  it  out  some  time  since,  and  that  is,  not  to  make  'our 
drains  too  deep.  The  old  idea  of  drains  4ft  deep  is  quite  ex¬ 
ploded;  2ft  is  ample.  The  deeper  you  go  the  more  money  you 
bury.  As  for  thousands  of  acres  lying  dormant  in  England 
to-day  for  want  of  draining,  the  thing  on  the  face  of  it  is 
ridiculous.  If  wheat  go  up  in  price  to,  say,  ,60s.  or  so,  the 
question  might  be  entertained  ;  for  it  is  on  these  strong  clay 
lands  that  wheat  and  practically  little  else  will  grow  ;  but  when 
wheat,  as  at  present,  cannot  be  made  to  pay  on  good  land,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  farmers  (fools  though  they  are,  according  to 
many)  wiil  embark  on  enterprises  which  are  perfectly  hopeless. 

As  for  the  sin  of  cheapness  with  which  we  are  charged,  we 
fear  we  must  in  a  measure  plead  guilty;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
money  and  credit  both  being  scarce,  we  are  obliged  to  do  what 
we  can  with  the  means  at  our  disposal.  Given  a  little  more 
capital  we  would  not  only  buy  and  breed  from  pedigree  stock, 
but  we  would  have  the  best  of  seeds,  the  best  of  manures,  and, 
above  all,  the  best  of  agricultural  education  for  our  .sons.  On 
this  matter  of  education  we  are  a  little  diffident.  Perhaps  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  speak  with  authority ;  but  we  are  not 
quite  sure  as  to  whether  our  teachers  know  themselves  what 
we  had  better  learn.  Till  they  have  settled  this  question 
satisfactorily,  we  are  a  little  bR  inclined  to  hold  hack.  We 
heard  the  other  day  that  the  time  is  considered  ripe  when 
agricultural  pupils  should  be  taugh.t  to  differentiate  between 
the  various  breeds  of  stock.  A' young  man  may  be  chokeful  of 
science,  and  know  exactly  how,  and  why,  and  when  to  apply 
certain  manures  ;  but  he  looks  a  bit  of  a  fool  if  he  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  Shorthorn  from  a  Hereford ;  a  Cleveland  Bay  from  a 
Suffolk ;  a  Hampshire-down  from  a  Leicester ;  and  a  Lincoln 
long-wool  from  a  Romney  Marsh !  We  heard  of  one  promising 
student  quite  lately, -who  was  perfectly  at  a  loss  when  asked 
to  name  the  .seed  of  the  common  tare  or  vetch.  We  should 
have  thought  that  was  a  thing  the  proverbial  schoolboy  knew. 

Just  one  word  and  we  have  done.  Mentor  thinks  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  instruct  us  as  to  the  benefits  arising  from  change  of 
seed-corn.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  even  eveiy  small  holder 
sees  to,  it  is  this.  The  initial  expense  is  not  great,  and  the 
man  who  is  not  fully  alive  to  his  own  interest  in  this  particular, 
is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  many  agricultural 
counties  that  have  come  within  the  range  of  our  personal  know¬ 
ledge.  Surely  the  time  has  arrived  when  farmers  no  longer 
need  instruction  and  advice  from  fussy  amateurs. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

;  We  have  enjoyed  another  fine  week  without  frost,  and, 
except  for  the  state  of  the  wheat  crop,  can  express  satisfaction 
as  regards  the  year’s  prospects;  not  that  the  promise  is  very 
j^great,  but  it  is  much  better  than  appeared  possible  a  month  or 
,  t>vo  ago. 

'  Although  planting  has  not  long  been  completed,  we  have 
"^already  begun  to  harrow  the  potato  ridges.  "We  had  purposely 
avoided  working  the  land  fine  before,  for  we  have  frequently 
expressed  the  view  that  on  any  but  the  most  sandy  soils  it  must 
be  kept  rough  until  the  proper  time  for  earthing  up.  Soil 
aeration  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  young 
potato  plant.  Having  left  the  ridges  in  a  tolerably  rough  state, 
we  can  now  commence  to  harrow  without  any  fear  of  getting  a 
fine  mould  too  -soon.  AVe  give  one  good  harrowing,  and  leave 
the  next  until  ju.st  before  the  sprouts  appear.  AVe  have  to-day 
s-een  potatoes  planted  under  difficulties  indeed.  The  ridges 
were  so  rough  as  to  be  impossible  to  split,  so  the  sets  were  being 
covered  up  l)y  the  aid  of  ox  harrows.  All  appeared  to  be  well 
covered,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  planter,  if  he  takes 
full  advantage  of  future  opportunities  for  cultivation,  will 
obtain  a  very  fine  crop. 

As  pastures  grow,  the  price  of  store  stock  increases,  and  this 
is  especially  noticeable  just  now  in  the  case  of  sheep.  A  half- 
meated  hog  is  worth  as  much  in  the  store  market  as  one  with 
the  same  frame,  and  81b  or  101b  more  mutton  on  it.  Mutton  is 
not  cheap,  but  store  hogs  are  very  dear.  Using  cake  to  make 
stores  fat  when  you  can  buy  them  ready  fed  at  the  same  price 
must  be  a  losing  game.  It  is  every  day  becoming  more  apparent 
that  it  is  in  breeding  that  the  profit  lies,  both  as  regards  sheep 
and  cattle. 

AA'e  read  an  argument  by  an  authority  in  favour  of  corn, 
becau.se  cattle  feeding  leaves  no  return.  Surely,  if  a  £2  calf 
can  be  transformed  into  a  £20  bullock  in  twenty-four  months, 
there  must  be  a  return  after  cake  and  labour  are  paid  for  ?  Pigs 
are  such  a  drug  that  now  appears  to  be  the  time  to  start  breed¬ 
ing.  Gilts  purchased  now  and  sent  to  the  boar  would  farrow  in 
Augu.st,  and  the  litters  would  be  ready  to  sell  at  the  right  time, 
viz.,  in  November  and  December. 
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ROSES  m  POTS 

For  Forcing  and  General  Pot  Culture, 
For  Filling  up  Gaps  in  Rose  Beds,  and 
For  Making  Naw  Plantations  of  Roses. 

- ^ - 


WM,  PAUL  &  SON 


desire  to  call  attention 
to  their  magnificent 
stock  of  many  thousands  of  plants  of  the  above 
in  good  condition  for  planting  out  during  the 
Spring  and  Sirmmer  months. 


DWARF  PLANTS,  in  Sin.  (48  sized)  pots,  10/6  to  18,  - 
per  doz. ;  £3  15/-  to  £6  per  100. 

,,  ,,  extra  strong,  in  Sin.  (24-sized)  pots, 

30/-  to  42/-  per  doz. ;  £12  to  £15 
per  100. 

CLIMBING  KINDS,  in  Sin.  (4S-sized)  pots,  2  to  4ft. 

-shoots,  10/6  to  18/-  per  doz. ; 
£3  15/-  to  £6  per  100. 

,,  ,,  extra  strong,  in  Sin.  (24-sizeri)  pots, 

4  to  10ft.  shcotr,  30/-  to  60/-  per 
doz.  ;  £12  to  £20  per  100. 

»»  11  new  kinds,  Dorothy  Perkins, Wal¬ 

tham  Rambler,  and  others,  24,  - 
to  60/-  per  doz. 


C.\TAL0GL'E,  with  Lists  of  Names,  Post  Free  on  Application, 


PAULS’  ROYAL  NURSERIES, 

Waltham  Cross,  Herts, 


COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN'S  ESTATE  BOOK,  1904 

NOW  READY.  620  pages,  including  70  full-page  Plates. 
Cloth  bound.  Price  5/6,  post  paid. 

TIIK  COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN'S  ASSOCIATION,  Ltd., 
2,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


rrWARi’S 


OOLD  MEDAL 

DAHLIAS 

NOVELTIES  FOR  1904.. 

Our  Extra  Special  Collection  of  1 2  Choice  Cactus 
Varieties,  Post  Free,  4  6. 

Decorative,  Poinpones,  Singie,  .'-ingl.  Cactus,  Sl.ow, 
Fancj,  an  I  Dwarf  Beddeis. 

The  best  in  each  section,  all  strong  plants  true  to  name 

BEGONIAS 

GOLD  MEDAL. 

Si.NGLE,  Mixed,  2/6  per  doz.,  IS/-  100;  Separate 
Colour',  4/-  per  doz.,  2  V- 10  '. 

Double,  Mixed,  3/6  per  doz  ,  2.5/-  loo  ;  Separate 
Co'ours,  6/-  per  doz.,  35/-  100. 

XICE  PLANTS  ESTABLISHED  IN  POTS. 

FOR  SUMMER 
PLANTING. 

Large  quantities,  all  recent  introdiirtions,  well- 
haidened  plants  in  5in.  po  s.  SPECIAL  VALUE.— 
6  Dwarfs,  H.T.  and  T.,  5/ .  6  Climbers,  various,  5/-. 

NEW  WATER  LILIES, 
CANNAS,  and  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

CATALOGUE  free  bg  post.  Call  or  write  for  it. 


Nurseries: 

FELTHAM, 


London  Show  Rooms : 
25,  YORK  ROAD, 


MIDDLESEX.  Nr.  Waterloo  Station. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  1902) 


No.  1246.— VoL.  XLVIIL,  Third  Serie.s 


SPECIAL 


CLIBRANS 
CARNATIONS 

(Malmaison  Vapieties). 

have  on  hand  a  grand  stock  of  Malmaison 
•  •  Carnations,  strong,  sturdy,  vigorous  plants, 
in  Sin.  pots,  to  bloom  shortly. 

We  offer  selections  from  the  following  varieties, 
at  1  8,'-  per  dozen. 

OUR  SELECTION  ONLY. 

Albion,  dark  salmon,  dwarf  habit. 

Calypso,  soft  tles:i,  salmon  centre,  splashed  pink. 
Horace  Hutchinson,  glowing  scarlet ;  very  fine. 
Lady  Grjmston,  pinkish-white,  marked  rose. 
Lady  Ulrica,  bright  salmon-rose  ;  lovely., 

Lord  Rosebery,  dark  rose  ;  very  fine. 

Lord  VVelby,  f.cli  dark  crimson  ;  grand. 

Mrs.  de  Satge,  bright  scarlet ;  extra  fine. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Smith,  bright  rose  pink. 

Mrs.  Trelawney,  dark  .salmon  ;  very  fine. 

Prime  Minister,  bright  scarlet ;  choice. 
Princess  May,  rich  deep  ro.se  ;  fine. 

Prjncess  of  Wales,  deep  pink;  sweetly  scented. 
Souv.  de  la  Malmaison,  blush  white. 

The  Churchwarden,  bright  crimson  scarlet. 
Trumpeter,  dark  crimson,  sweet  scent. 

Full  description  of  above,  and  all  other  Indoor  and 
Outdoor  Carnations  will  be  found  in  our  CARNATION 
CATALOGUE.  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 


E  ALTRINCHAM  &  l\ 

AANGHESTER.  | 

POTATOES. 


Per  lb 

Northern  Stars  3/-;  £3 

Per  cwt 

sir  John  Llewellyn  £15  0;  6/- 
Evergroods  0  10  0;  2/- 

Duke  of  York’s  . .  0  g  6 ;  1/0 
British  Queen's  . .  0  6  6 ;  1/- 
Up-to-Date’s. .  0  6  0  ;  If- 

Beauty  of  HebrOn  0  8  6; 
King;  Edward’s  . .  0  15  0  ;  2/8 
Snowdrops  0  7  0,1/- 

^ Imp’d  Early  Ashleaf  0  0  0:  1/3- 

And  many  other  varieties 
SATISFACTION  OOAEANTEED 
Bags  Zd  each.  « 

.CROSS  «&  SON. 
Daffodil  Nurseries,. 
WISBECH 


GIWILLIM’S  begonias.  Splendid  Strain, 

r  Growing  Plants,  mixed,  6  colours.  Singles  2/6  doz. ; 
Doubles.  4/-  doz.  In  pots,  carriage  forward  ;  not  in  pots, 
post  free.  List  of  higher-priced  varieties,  free. 

A.  LI.  GWILLTM,  Begonia  Specialist,  New  Elthani,  Kent. 


100,000 


SPRING  SOWN  PLANTS 

■  .Fidler’s  Early  Eclipse  Cabbage, 

:s/-  per  1000  ;  Drumhead  Savoy,  3/- ;  Sutton’s  Giant  Drum¬ 
head  Cabbage,  3/- ;  Dalkeith  Brussels,  3/- ;  Johnson’s 
Exhibition  Brussels,  3/-.  1000  of  the  above  sorts,  mixed, 

packed  and  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  6/-  Postal  Order. — 
W.  HORNE  &  SO.VS,  Oliffe.  Hochester,  Kent. 


Begonias. — Testimonials,  repeat  orders,  and 
recommendations  prove  our  strain  to  be  the  best  up 
to  date  in  existence.  Tubers  and  Plants.  See  the  “Best 
Catalogue,”  free.  —  B.  11.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  Yeovil 
Nur-eries,  Y'eovil.  Somerser. 


CIOTTAGE  GARDENING  ;  being  an  Essay  to 
g  which  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  awarded  M  r. 
W.  Eqerton  Hubbard’s  Prize,  February  16th,  1870.  By 
E.  W.  Badger.  Third  Edition.  Price  3d. ;  post  free,  8^0. 
—Office;  12.  M  itrf.  CniiRT  Ohambf.r.s.  Ft.fft  St.,  F-.U. 

Begonias  a  SPECIALITAL— Large,  erect- 

floweiiug  Singles,  12  for  2/3  ;  100, 12/-.  Doubles  same 
price  for  ca.-h.  List  free.— J.  WELLS,  Begonia  Nursery, 
Ryarsh,  Mailing,  Kent. 

PURE  AVOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture :  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  ’There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.” 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacfurt  rs— 
HIRS'l ,  BKOOKE  &  HIK-M'.  Lid.,  J.eviG. 
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Among  the  Hardy  Flowers. 


Thickly  strewn  in  woodland  bower.s, 

Anemones  tbeir  stars -unfold  ; 

Then  spring  the  Sorrel’s  veined  flowers, 

And,  rich  in  vegetable  gold, 

From  calyx  pale,  the  freckled  Cowslip  born. 
Receives  in  amber  cups  the  fragrant  dews  of  morn. 


iQHUS  sings  one  of  the  minor  poets 
»  of  the  flowers  which  Dame  Nature 
T  displays  to  our  delighted  eyes  as 
we  wander  the  country  through 
to  catch  a  sight  of  the  beauty  of 
her  wildest  w'ays.  Lavish,  however, 
as  is  the  natural  floral  beauty  in 
some  favoured  spots,  it  is  faint  to  that 
presented  by  the  garden  where  early 
hardy  flowers  are  cherished  and  cared  for 
in  their  several  wants.  The  scene  is  gay  with 
colour.  Bright  flowerets  meet  the  eye  at  every 
turn,  and  quaint  forms  and  equally  delightful  and 
interesting  foliage-tints  appeal  to  our  sense  of 
the  beautiful  as  we  roam  among  the  flowers  and 
study  their  several  characters.  AVe  are  not  yet 
in  the  flush  of  ■early  summer ;  for  early  spring  yet 
lincrfivs.  and  a  relanse  into  a  colder  time  retards 


some  flowers  for  a  time. 

The  earliest  Narcissi  have  already  gone,  but 
there  are  yet  some  left.  Soon  the  brighter  hues 
of  the  trumpet  Daffodils  and  the  colouring  of  the 
most  of  the  other  sections  will  have  departed, 
and  we  shall  be  rejoicing  only  in  the  Poets’  Nar¬ 
cissus  in  its  best  forms.  And  how  lovely  these 
are  only  the  lover  of  the  Narcissus  can  teU.  Of 
loveliest  white,  and  brightened  by  the  saffron  or 
scarlet  ring,  or,  in  some  of  the  best  new  flowers, 
by  the  scarlet  cup,  they  are  truly  fascinating. 

Then  the  march  of  the  Tulip  has  long  begun, 
and  w'e  are  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  these 
battalions  of  stalwart  and  erect  flowers  of  May, 
One  cannot  but  admire  almost  all  the  Tulips, 
whether  they  be  the  most  insignificant  of  the 
species ;  the  most  noble  of  these,  the  old  Cottage 
Tulips,  the  early  Dutch  Tulips,  or  the  stalwart 
“English”  Tulips,  wdiich  bear  emblazoned  on 
their  blooms  the  marks  of  their  ancient  lineage. 

Then  there  are  many  of  the  “  beaded  and 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes' of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings.  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
i  London,  E.C.,  and  .0  no  otlior  Jiersuil  and  to  no  oth(  r 
I  adilies-'. 
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bossod  ”  flowers  of  tlie  Grape  Hyacinth  or  iMuscari,  ranging 
through  deep  black-pniple,  the  fine  fflue  of  Heavenly  Blue,  the 
pale  blue  of  Mnscari  botryoides  palUdns,  to  the  pure  white  form 
known  as  albus  major,  or  the  pink  of  racemosnm  carneum, 
and  all  delightfid  with  their  conical  blooms.  With 'them  come 
still  more  of  the  Scillas,  although  the  forms  of  S.  bifolia  and 
S.  sil)irica  have  just  passed  to  their  l  est ;  for  have  we  not  the 
glorious  spikes  of  the  best  of  the  forms  of  the  Spanish  Squill, 
Scilla  campanulata,  and  the  old-fashioned  S.  lilio-hyacinthus, 
with  the  pretty  little  conical  spikes  of  thp  Italian  Sqtiill, 
S.  italica  ?  Then  there  is  S.  amanula,  a  species  hardly  ever  seen 
nowadays  in  its  true  form.  ■  i 

The  purple  or  blue  and  gold  of  the  netted  Iris  have  passed 
away,  but  other  species  take  up  the  tale.  Here  are  the  pleasing 
flowers  of  Iris  orchioides  on  their  varnished-like  plants,  and 
there  the  delightful  I.  bucharica,  more  cherished  by  the  lover 
of  novelties,  with  its  cream  and  yellow  flowers,  touched  with 
brown  streaks  on  the  falls.  There  is  the  delightful  I.  warleyen- 
.‘■is,  another  of  the  same  group,  with  pale  purplish  blue  flowers, 
with  a  yellow  spot  on  the  falls,  almo.st  encircled  by  a  deep  violet 
patch.  Only  those  who  know  these  Ajjril  and  May  flowering 
Iri.ses  can  appraise  them  at  their  true  value.  And  Fritillarias 
galore! — quaint  floAvers,  groAving  sloAvly  in  interest  with  the 
many,  it  may  be,  but  all  the  same,  Avorthy  of  more  attention 
than  they  yet  receive. 

If  the  Avoodlands  have  their  Anemones,  .so,  too,  has  the 
garden.  We  seem  to  have  ransacked  the  Avoods  for  their  best 
forms,  and  to  have  touched  them  Avith  the  gardener’s  art  to 
make  them  more  charming  still.  Here  is  the  delicate  colouring 
of  A.  nemorosa  Eobinsoniana,  coloured  Avith  the  pigment  which 
makes  delightful  .some  of  our  most  beautiful  skies;  here  its 
chaste  offspring,  Wliite  Qneen.  There  is  the  fine  Alleni,  another 
scion  of  this  fine  plant,  Avhile  other  delightful  forms  of  our  oAvn 
Wood  Anemone  are  coerulea,  purpurea,  Blue  Queen,  the  later 
Blue  Bonnet,  the  fine  old  double  A.  n.  plena,  and  the  delight¬ 
fully  quaint  A.  n.  bracteata,  Avith  it*  "  Jack-in-the-Green  ”  like 
floAvers. 

Sheets  of  single  and  double  Arabis,  snoAV-like  in  appearance, 
glisten  eAmryAvhere,  but  soon  to  seem  almost  creamy  in  com- 
pa.rison  Avith  some  of  the  Iberi.ses,  fa.st  covering  themselves  with 
sTill  more  snoAvy  floAvers.  More  and  more  delightful  groAv  the 
Aubiietias,  as  AA’e  gradually  acquire  neAA^  shades  of  colour  among 
these  charming  floAr’ers.  If  we  look  here,  AA'e  come  across  a 
fine  sheet  of  A.  Dr.  Mules,  a  lovely,  deep-coloured  form,  Avhich 
does  just  honour  to  the  name  it  bears.  Lighter  again  is  Lilac 
Queen;  AA,-hile  Bridesmaid  is  one  of  the  mo.st  exquisite,’ Avith  its 
blush-pink  floAA’ers.  There  is  the  brilliant  Fire  King,  Avith  deep 
and  Avarm  rosy-red  flowers ;  Avhile  everyAvhere,  in  border,  on 
rockery,  or  depending  in  three-feet  trails,  from  an  old  Avail,  are 
many  others,  some  named,  and  others  .seedlings  not  a  Avhit  less 
beautiful,  though  they  are  still  under  the  veil  of  anonymity. 

But  one  could  ramble  on  long  among  the  Primulas,  the  Prini- 
rose.s,  the  Polyanthuses,  the  Androsaces.  the  Forget-me-nots, 
the  \  lolets,  the  Violas,  the  Cardamines,  the  Ericas,  and  the 
many  more  which  shine  from  the  border  or  the  rockeries.  Even 
the  SAA’eet  old  MallfloAver  Avould  call  for  a  word  of  greeting  could 
we  spare  it  noAv.  Then  there  are  shrubs  in  flower  or  coming  on. 
\\4iat  can  Ave  not  say  of  the  golden  Forsythias,  the  glorious 
Khododendron,  the  creamy  Cytisus  prmcox,  and  others  which 
come  to  give  us  pleasure  in  these  narroAV  bounds  ?  One  often 
that  Thomson  might  not  only  have  called  the  season 
fair-handed  .spring,”  but  also  ‘‘free-handed”  spring,  for  she 
i.s  generous,  nay,  almost  prodigal,  of  her  floral  bounties.  No 
pleasures  of  the  garden  are  greater  than  those  she  yields  to  the 
true-hearted  lover  of  the  floAA'er. — S.  Arnott. 


A  Neiv  Adiantum— A.  CroAveanum. 

Tile  folloAving  is  the  introducer’s  description;  A  free  groAAnr, 
the  darkest  green  of  the  Adiantum  family  and  longest  stemmed. 
It  ha,s  also  the  most  graceful  foliage  ;  the  average  length  of  the 
fronds  measuring  30in.  It  i.s  by  far  the  best  keeper.  Cut 
fronds  can  be  kept  fresh  several  weeks  in  a  cool  place.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  be.st  ferns  for  a  dAA’elling-house.  I  have  given 
pre.sents  of  this  fern  to  several  friends,  and  from  my  own  obser¬ 
vation  note  it  grows  better  than  the  Boston  fern.  I  gave  up 
Eose  cultivation  some  ten  months  ago  in  order  to  devote  all  my 
attention  to  fern  cultivation  for  cut  fronds.  I  find  from  the 
amount  of  bench  room  this  fern  pays  me  $1.50  to  every 
$1.00  obtained  from  Eoses. — Peter  Crowe. 


Herbs. 

IMany  are  ignorant  of  the  usefulness  of  most  of  the- 
plants  AA’hich  come  undei;  this  heading;  indeed,  it  is  in  very 
feAA^  gardens  that  avp  find  a  small  space  set  aside  for  the  cultiA'a- 
tion  of  even  the  commonest  of  herbs.  Anyone  aa'Iio  has  had 
need  of  some  necessai'y  herb  AA'ill  knoAA’  Iioaa’  difficult  they  are  to 
obtain,  and  Iioav  iiiany  gardens  had  to  be  searched  before  the 
required  article  could  be  found.  This  should  not  be  so.  Every 
housekeeper  and  cook  aaIio  has  the  priA^ilege  of  picking  from  a 
'herb  bed  Avill  testify  to  its  value  in  supplying  her  Avants  during 
the  summer,  and  providing  dried  heihs  for  the  winter.  \  ery 
little  ground  Avill  be  taken  up,  in  some  kinds  only  sufficient  space 
for  one  or  tAvo  plants  being  all  that  is  required. 

To  prepare  them  for  Avinter  use  they  should  be  cut  when 
in  full  bloom,  and  hung  up  in  paper  bags  to  dry,  Avhen  the  leaves 
may  be  rubbed  into  poAvder  and  put  in  bottles,  Avhere,  if  corked 
tightly,  they  Avill  keep  good  for  a  long  time.  Many  of  them 
are  perennials,  plants  of  Avhich  may  be  purchased  during  the 
autumn  and  a  bed  formed.  Of  the  various  uses  to  Avhich  they 
may  be  put,  a  description  Avili  not  be  out  of  place,  as  it  Avill  enable- 
those  intending  to  cultivate  a  feAv  to  make  a  selection  of 
varieties  that  Avill  best  suit  their  requirements.  The  folloAving 
perennials  may  be  propagated  by  division  of  roots: — 

Angelica. — Used ‘for  flavouring  confectionery  and  liquors;  is 
sometimes  blanched  and  eaten  like  Celery. 

Balm. — The  leaves  possess  an  aromatic  odour,  and  are  some¬ 
times  used  in  making  claret-cup.  It  is  also,  in  the  form  of  tea,, 
an  old-fa.shioned  cure  for  colds,  and  the  young  shoots  are  used 
in  salads. 

Burnet. — The  leaves,  used  for  flavouring  soups,  salads,  and 
wines,  have  a  cucumber-like  taste,  and  a  similar  cooling  effect. 
Chamomile. — The  floAvers  of  this  are  used  in  the  preparation  of 
a  tonic.  CaraAvay. — Seeds  of  this  are  used  in  the  distiilation 
of  spirits,  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  in  confectionery  are  put 
to  many  uses.  Its  leaves  are  also  used  for  flavouring  soups. 
Cumin. — GroAvn  for  its  aromatic  seeds,  Avhich  are  used  for 
various  culinaiy  purposes. 

Fennel. — All  parts  of  this  herb  are  put  to  some  use,  the 
stalk  being  used  in  salads,  the  leaves  for  sauces  and  garnishing, 
the  seeds  loroducing  an  essence  for  flavouring  confectionery. 

Horehound. — Popular  as  a  remedy  for  cough  and  asthma,  it 
has  also  valuable  tonic  and  laxative  properties.  Hys.sop. — An 
evergreen  shrub,  the  shoots  and  floAvers  of  Avhich  are  used 
medicinally  as  an  expectorant.  Purslane  is  used  in  salads, 
soups,  and  for  pickling. 

Eosemary. — A  popular  evergreen  used  for  garnishing.  A  drink 
to  relieve  headache  is  also  made  from  it.  Eue _ A  most  power¬ 

ful  medicinal  hei’b,  bitter,  and  pungent.  Is  used  in  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  curing  croup  in  poultry. 

Savory,  Winter. — Its  aromatic  tops  are  used  in  salads  and 
soups.  Also  for  improAung  the  flavour  of  Beans  and  Peas  when 
boiled.  Sorrel. — Same  as  Savory.  Skirret  may  be  eaten  like 
Watercre.ss,  and  has  some  medicinal  properties.  The  roots  may 
be  cooked,  but  if  required  for  this  purpose  it  Avill  be  best  to 
raise  from  seed  annually. 

Tarragon  can  be  forced  like  Mint.  Has  a  demand  for 
seasoning  salads,  soups,  and  for  flavouring  vinegar.  M"orm- 
wood. — A  fine  tonic ;  is  also  used  for  giving  a  bitter  flavour  to 
drinks. 

Lavender,  Mint,  Sage,  and  Thyme  it  is  unnecessary  to 
describe,  as  they  are  ail  Avell  knoAvn.  The  remainder  are  chiefly 
annuals  or  biennials,  and  may  be  treated  as  !5uch,  unle.ss  it  is 
stated  othei'Avise. 

Anise. — Possessing  carminative  properties,  the  aromatic  seeds 
are  used  in  medicines.  Basil. — To  be  treated  as  a  half-hardy 
annual.  The  SAveet-scented  leaves,  having  a  dove-like  flavour, 
are  used  for  seasoning  soups,  Ac. 

Borage. — A  mo.st  useful  herb  that  may  be  cooked  when 
young  like  Spinach.  Its  leaves  and  floAvers  are  used  for  gar¬ 
nishing,  for  salads,  and  for  giving  an  aromatic  flavour  lo  liquors. 
As  bees  shoAv  a  prefei’ence  for  it,  bee-keepers  should  cultivate  it 
extensively,  soAAing  seeds  of  it  at  intervals  during  the  summer. 
Clary. — Leaves  of  this  pot  herb  used  in  soups,  Ac. 

Coriander. — Sow  at  intervals  from  spring  to  autumn  for  use 
in  soups  and  salads.  Seeds  used  in  confections.  Dill. — A 
biennial  herb,  seed  of  Avhich  should  be  soAvn  as  soon  as  ripe. 
Used  for  pickling  and  flavouring  soups  and  sauces. 

Marigold,  Pot. — FloAvers  used  for  colourine  soups,  Ac.  Eam- 
pion. — Young  sprigs  and  leaves  used  in  salads,  soups,  and  for 
pickling.  Savory,  Summer. — Same  use  as  Winter  Savory, 
Scurvy  Grass. — A  biennial,  used  medicinally,  or  may  be  eaten 
like  Watercress. — J.  W.  J.,  OsAA-estry. 
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Dendpobium  Thwaitesse,  Veitch’s  variety. 

The  parentage  of  this  handsome  novelty  are  the  well-known 
species,  to  wit,  D.  splendidissimum  grandiflornm  and  D. 
Wigauise ;  and  it  is  a  most  distinctive  flower.  The  sepals  and 
petals  ai’e  bnff  apricot,  the  edge  of  the  lip  the  same,  with 
blackish-crimson  centre 'and  base.  The  variety  received  a  first- 
class  certificate  of  merit  when  staged  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  before  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  on  April  19. 

Cultural  Notes. 

The  weather  now  is  proverbially  fickle,  and  the  orchid  houses 
need  mnch  of  watching  by  day  to  keep  a  regular  temperature. 
But  even  more  than  by  day,  the  night  temperature  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  success  or  otherwise.  Orchids  of  all  kinds  like 
a  restful  state  at  night,  with  a  decided  drop  from  the  day  figure, 
and  this  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  closing  the  houses  and 
banking  the  fires  for  the  night.  It  is,  as  a  rule  fairly  easy  to 
tell  what  the  night  will  be  like  by  about  ten  p.m.,  but  not 
always.  Sometimes  when  bright  and  clear  at  night,  with  every 
appearance  of  frost  before  morning,  it  comes  down  muggy  and 
dull,  with  the  consequence  that,  provided  the  fires  were  well 
banked,  the  temperature  will  have  risen  during  the  night. 

This  is  very  bad  for  the  plants,  and  should  be  avoided,  as  it 
can  be  by  keeping  the  pipes  just  warm,  and  leaving  a  chink  of 
air  on  the  top  of  the  house,  this  to  be  closed  in  the  morning  or 
opened  still  farther  according  as  the  temperature  is  high  or  low. 
Damping  round  all  floors  and  stages  the  last  thing  at  night  is 
also  very  helpful  in  keeping  the  atmosphere  right,  and  if,  when 
entering  the  house  in  the  mornins,  the  moisture  can  be  seen 
standing  on  the  plants  in  the  form  of  dew,  they  will  be  all  the 
better  for  it. 

Disa  grandiflora  is  now  throwing  up  new  growths,  and  must 
be  kept  very  cool  and  moist.  This  plant  is  rather  awkward  to 
grow,  for  the  reason  that,  although  liking  cool,  moist  condi¬ 
tions,  it  also  needs  plenty  of  air  blowing  about  it,  and  in 
summertime  it  is  very  difficult  to  admit  air  without  driving  out 
the  moisture.  It  is  too  late  now  to  be  pulling  these  plants  about 
at  the  roots,  and  any  that  have  not  been  attended  to  must  be 
left  another  season.  If  the  pots  or  pans  are  full  of  crowns  and 
roots,  a  very  free  supply  of  water  will  be  required,  but  less  is 
needed  for  newly-potted  specimens.- 

Some  of  the  hybrid  Disas,  especially  D.  Veitchi,  are  much 
more  satisfactory  under  cultivation,  and  grow  freely,  xjroviding 
plenty  of  offsets  for  x^ropagating  and  flowering  freely  annually. 
But  to  my  mind  none  are  so  striking  and  showy  as  the  above 
named,  and  every  effort  to  do  it  well  should  be  made.  D.  race- 
mbsa  again  is  a  charming  and  readily  grown  species,  and  anyone 
having  a  small  compartment  of  a  house  or  pit  could  have  a  very 
interesting  and  beautiful  collection  at  a  small  expense  of  time 
and  money.  Freedom  from  thrips  is  a  very  imx^ortant  phase  of 
their  culture. — H.  R.  R. 


Ecclesall  Grange,  Sheffield. 

Though  with  no  preten.sions  to  a  “  show  ”  place,  Ecclesall 
Grange  is  one  of  those  delightful  spots,  charmingly  secluded, 
and  surrounded  by  Nature’s  beauties,  and  from  its  well-kept 
lawns  grand  views  of  the  moors  and  countryside  can  be  seen. 
On  a  recent  visit  here  we  found  Mr.  Clarke,  the  courteous  gar¬ 
dener,  in  the  conservatory,  surrounded  by  a  wealth  of  floral 
beauty  at  once  pleasing  and  attractive.  A  grand  batch  of 
Calceolarias  of  good  form  and  substance  met  the  eye.  They  are 
Fisher’s  .strain,  beautifully  blotched,  and  of  robust  habit.  All 
shades  of  colour  were  here,  and  they  make  a  fine  show.  In  one 
corner  is  a  Diplacus  glutinosa  with  a  profusion  of  orange-tinted 
flowers.  Azaleas,  Cinerarias,  and  a  fine  piece  of  Dendrobium 
Paxtoni  is  attractive;  and  there  is  also  a  fine  collection  of 
Geraniums,  including  Dr.  Nansen,  Madame  Bonderviile,  Mrs. 
Julia  Creighton,  and  a  host  of  others.  In  the  Peach  hou.se  the 
prospects  are  decidedly  good.  In  the  Rose  house  there  has  been 
a  wealth  of  blooms,  and  Hydrangeas  and  other  plants  are  now 
prepai'ing  for  siiccession.  In  the  stove  the  attraction  is  a  very 
fine  Begonia  (President  Carnot  t)  almost  covering  one  side,  and 
Avith  its  largo  sprays  of  bright  flowers  it  is  a  charming  and  use¬ 


ful  acquisition.  It  is  making  tremendous  growths,  and  bids 
fair  to  entirely  cover  one  side  with  a  profusion  of  bloom.'  Here, 
too,  is  a  wonderfully  fine  lot  of  Eucharis  amazonica  in  12in  x^ots, 
and  some  exceptionally  fine  pieces  of  Adiantum  Farleyense,’ 
better  than  any  I  have  yet  seen  in  this  district.  In  the  fernery’ 
too,  can  be  seen  some  fine  examxties  of  A.  AVilliamsi,  a  grand 
basket  of  A.  gracillimum,  and  fine  pots  of  other  varieties,  whicli 
Avould  hold  their  own  in  the  exhibition  tent.  The  vinery  is 
looking  Avell,  some  good  bunches  swelling  nicely.  The  frames 
are  all  filled  with  useful  stuff  for  the  ax^x^uoaching  season.  A 
large  batch  of  tremendous  x^ots  of  ImantoiDhyllum  Milneri  major 
is  noticeable.  This  is  a  variety  raised  by  Mr.  Jiuner,  and  there¬ 
fore^,  of  course,  a  favourite.  Outside  we  notice  a  fine  collection 
of  Narcissus,  including  many  of  the  best  varieties,  and  of  Sweet 
Peas  there  are  some  thirty-five  varieties  being  groAvn.  Fruit 
trees  look  particularly  xn’omising.  On  the  laAvn  facing  the 
house  the  beds  are  gay  Avith  \v  allfloAA’ers,  Tulips,  and  other 
spring-flowering  subjects.  One  noticeable  feature  here  is  a 
splendid  specimen  Cedrus,  some  40ft  or  50ft  in  height,  and  about 
40ft  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  evenly  furnished  from  base  to 
XAoint.  Near  to  is  a  Chestnut  avenue,  Avhich  will  shortly  form 
a  pleasant  retreat.  Mrs.  Milner,  the  A^enerable  and  esteemed 


Dendrobium  Thwaitesae,  Veitch’s  var. 


mistress  of  Ecclesall  Grange,  may  well  be  fond  of  its  seclusive 
and  pleasant  surroundings,  and  Mr.  Clarke  must  be  compli¬ 
mented  on  the  clean  and  orderly  condition  of  the  Avhole  of  the 
grounds  under  his  charge. — .  L. 

- - 


Blossom-time  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham. 

In  one  short  Aveek  the  Vale  of  Evesham  has  been  trans¬ 
formed.  The  bare  trees  have  burst  into  leaf  and  blossom,  and 
the  Vale  is  noAv  almost  in  its  full  glory  of  blossom-time.  The 
blossom,  Avhen  the  sun  is  shining  on  it,  is  not  quite  so  dazzling 
as  in  some  x^ast  years,  for  the  delicate  green  leaf  has  apxjeared 
before  the  bloom,  but  this  has  pleased  the  gardener,  for  the  leaf 
affords  some  protection  against  the  frosts  Avhich  yet  may  come. 
There  are  many  miles  of  Plum  trees  in  bloom,  and  the  air  is 
SAveet  Avith  varied  xJOi’f'imes — above,  the  Plum  blossom ;  beloAv, 
acres  of  Gillyflowers  and  Narcissi.  There  is  every  prosx^ect,  says 
“  Jackson’s  Oxford  Journal,”  of  a  good  fruit  croxA  this  year. 
The  bloom  i.s  abundant  and  healthy  ;  and  it  is  late,  and  so  more 
likely  to  eseaxAe  damaging  frosts.  Last  year  the  trees  Avere  in 
full  bloom  fully  a  month  earlier,  and  before  this  date  seAmre 
frosts  had  killed  the  blossom.  Bush  fruit  is  promising,  particu¬ 
larly  Gooseberries,  Avhich  are  clean  and  healthy-looking,  and 
free  from  red  spider.  The  Black  Currant  trees  on  some  groTinds 
are  infested  Avith  that  my,sterious  disease  knoAA'n  as  “  big  bud,” 
Avhich  seems  to  be  sxAreading  iiA  all  parts  of  England.  Some  gar¬ 
deners  state  that  the  old-fashioned  sorts  of  Black  Currants  are 
practically  free  from  this  di,sease,  and  that  it  is  the  taste  for 
much-advertised  American  varieties  Avhich  has  led  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  so  much  “  big  bud  ”  into  the  country. 
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Foremen  and  Jnrneymen. 

It  may  surprise  some  of  my  reeclers  to  ’ear  that  in  the 
establishment  where  I  earns  my  daily  knist  there's  only  one 
single,  solitairy  foreman.  ?sot  but  w’ot  the  place  ain’t  on  a  par 
wi’  most  others  about,  ’cos  we’ve  got  in.side  fruit  and  piaiit 
tlepartments,  a  flower  garden,  pleshure  giound,  kitchen  garden, 
and  so  on,  and,  in  order  to  be  quite  up-to-date,  o’  course,  thGi\ 
ought  to  be  a  foreman  for  each  one  o'  the  above ;  but  our  ’eaa 
gardener  ain’t  so  mighty  gone  on  foremen  as  some  of  ’em  aie, 
and  he  looks  arter  things  lii.sself,just  ’avin’  one  chap  to  attend 
to  matters  and  take  responsibility  w’en  he’s  away. 

Accordin’  to  my  way  o’  thinkin’,  too  many  foremen  in  a 
place  are  apt  to  get  things  muddled  up  rather.  I  once  remem-  , 
ber  goin’  to  a  place  not  far  from  ’ere,  to  beg  a  bit  o’  Parsely,  as 
we  ’appened  to  be  short,  and  th’  ’ead  gardener  worn’t  about. 
Well,  1  interviewed  one  foreman,  and  he  referred  me  to  another, 
and  dm  to  .somebody  else,  till  at  last  I  got  inter  a  fair  muddle; 
so  I  stopped  a  lad'  wot  didn’t  seem  quite  big  enuff  to  ’ave 
charge  of  a  department,  and  asked  ’im  if  he  could  kindly  tell 
me  where  I  should  find  th’  Parsely  foreman.  He  considered  a 
bit  to  remember  which  garden  the  Parsely  growed  in,  and  then 
took  me  to  a  chap  as  supplied  my  ’umble  needs,  and  I  cleared 
off,  prayin’  to  the  fates  that  it  might  niver  be  my  unappy  lot 
to  work' in  a  garden  where  every  other  man  wos  a  foreman. 

Accprding  to  a  man  as  I  ’as  partiklar  respect  for — William 
Shakespeer,  late  o’  Stratford,  in  the  County  o’  Warwick—I  ask, 

“  Wot’s  in  a  name?”  I’ve  thort  several  times  as  th’  Bard  o’ 
Avon  must  ha’  had  garden  foremen  in  his  mind  w’en  he  ’rote 
those  theer  words,  for,  acordin’  to  the  gen’ral  acceptance  o’  th’ 
term  (’cept  in  a  gardin),  a  foreman  is  a  chap  wot  bosses  about 
and  sees  as  others  work  (this  is  th’  soart  o’  foremanship  as  I’m 
on  the  look-out  for) ;  but  theer  ain’t  much  o’  that  wen  you 
have  one  lad  under  yer  and  ’ave  to  do  all  th’  work  yerself,  as 
well  as  keep  yer  junior  out  o’  mischeef. 

Potterin’  about  th’  glass  department  in  a  good  many  gardins 
(I  don’t  mean  a  reg’lar  beehive  o’  foremen),  you’ll  find  a  fore¬ 
man,  a  first  jurneyman,  a  second  ditto,  and  a  juvenile  indi¬ 
vidual,  known  as  the  garden  lad.  To  put  it  in  an  Irish  soart  of 
a  way,  theer  ain’t  much  distinckshon  between  ’em,  and  yet 
theer  is.  Th’  foreman  ’as  an  air  of  distink  supeeriority  over 
th’  fust  jurneyman,  ’cos  he  has  to  attend  to  th’  requirements  o’ 
th’  young  ladies  w’en  th’  ’ead  gardener  ain’t  about,  and  in  th’ 
same  way  th’  first  jurneyman  is  a  bit  ’igher  up  than  the  second, 
while  th^  latter  bosses  it  over  th’  garden  lad  in  a  manner  that 
sometimes  causes  th’  youngster  to  resent,  and  perhaps  get  ’is 
’ead  punched  for  ’is  pains. 

You’d  be  surprised  ’o\v  a  round  o’  promoshon  alters  the 
bearin’  o’  these  chaps.  Supposin’  the  foreman  gets  a  ’ead  place 
and  leaves  (he  gen’rally  ’as  to  advertise,  and  do,  for  a  matter  of 
eighteen  months  afore  he  gets  suited  (but  he  can  reckon  on  it 
coinin’  off  if  he  only  has  patience  to  wait  long  enuff),  and  th’ 
fust  jurneyman  gets  ’is  place.  He  ain’t  th’  same  chap  as  he 
wos  afore,  and  just  gives  yer  a  kurt  little  nod  o’  recognishion 
w’en  he  meets  yer  in  th’  village  of  a  Saterday  nite.  Likewise, 
th’  second  jurneyman  promoted  to  fust  goes  up  a  number  o’ 
pegs  in  th’  estimashion  of  ’is  noble  self ;  but  th’  greatest  change 
of  all  is  that  o’  th’  garden  lad,  now  livin’  in  th’  bothy  and 
bearin’  th’  title  o’  second  jurneyman,  at  a  salary  o’  twelve 
shillins  a  week.  The  woollen  skarf  and  corduroys  of  his  pot- 
washin’  days  are  diskarded  for  ever,  in  faver  of  a  3in  collar  and 
cloth  trowsers,  and  he  nods  good-mornin’  to  a  laborer  like 
myself  as  though  he’d  never  dined  aside  of  ’im  in  th’  pottin’ 
shed  in  his  life. 

Another  thing  w’ot  amuses  me  is  w’en  a  jurneyman  leeves 
to  earn  fifteen  bob  a  week  in  another  gardin,  and  comes  back  to 
the  owd  plaice,  say  twelve  months  arterwards,  to  ’ave  a  look 
round.  Lor,  ’ow  he  does  put  side  on  ;  flips  th’  ends  o’  th’  plants 
wi’  his  stick,  and  tells  yer  ’ow  they  grow  ’em  where  he  is.  If 
th’  garden  lad  as  he  left  behind  ’im  ’appens  to  be  shovin’  his 
arms  a  long  way  through  the  sleeves  of  his  jacket,  and  thinks 
he  ought  to  be  gettin’  on  a  bit,  th’  tother  one  makes  ’im  more 
discontented  Avi’  ’is  lot  by  askin’  him  w’ot  he  is  doin’  ’ere  all 
this  time,  and  then,  in  a  real  fatherly  manner,  promises  ’im  as 
he’ll  get  ’im  a  place. 

Judgin’  by  appearances,  which,  o’  course,  ain’t  always  th’  best 
o’  things  to  go  by,  one  woidd  think  as  th’  chap  Avas  the  boss  of 
th’  e.stablishment,  AA’here  pi’aps  he  has  charge  of  a  coAvcumber 
frame.  I  don’t  say  as  there’s  anythin’  ’rong  AA'i’  youths  as  do 
this  kind  o’  thing,  but  it’s  a  Avay  as  the  risin’  jenerashon  o’ 
gardeners  ’ave,  and  they  can’t  ’elp  it.  I  daresay  aft  if  I  left  my 
natic'e  ’eath  (as  th’  poets  put  it),  and  travelled  abroad  to  the 
extent  of  about  fifty  miles.  I  should  coom  back  as  big  as  th’  rest 
of  ’em,  but  I  knoAv  one  thing,  it  Avouldn’t  be  any  good  o’  trying 
to  patrcinise  my  OAyd  AA'oman,  ’cos  she’s  got  particklar  objecksons 
to  that  soart  o’  tiling,  and  Iioaa's  to  none  ’cept  them  as  .she  is 
pleesed  to  call  ’cr  betters,  of  Avhich  I  ain’t  one. 

There  is  a  time  Av’en  I  feels  real  sorry  for  a  foreman,  and 
then  I  am  glad  that  a  kind  fate  kept  me  a  laberer  ’stead  o’ 
makin’  a  full-fledged  gardiner  on  me,  as  it  might  ’a’  done.  Th’ 
(s'lne  referred  to  is  arter  th’  chap  ’as  done  a  matter  o’  fifteen 


years  as  a  garden  lad,  jurneyman  second  and  fust,  and  foreman, 
and  summat  tells  ’im  as  he’s  served  a  pretty  fair  apprentice¬ 
ship  and  might  A^enture  on  a  ’ead  place.  Ten  to  one  timer’s 
another  spirit  promptin’  of  ’im  as  Avell,  in  the  shape  of  a 
bloomin’  young  Avooman,  as  is  sighin’  for  a  ’ome  of  her  OAvn,  so 
betAA’een  the  tivo  he  naturally  gets  anxious.  At  finst  sight  it 
might  not  seem  as  if  a  ’ead  place  Avants  a  lot  o’  gettin,  but  the 
foreman  finds  this  out  as  time  goes  on.  He  begins  by  settin’  a 
price  on  his  services,  and  decides  that  he’ll  have  such  and  such 
a  place  and  no  other,  but  he  alters  his  tune  as  th’  months  go  by, 
and  th’  place  doesn’t  come.  He  takes  a  tremendous  interest  in 
th’  back  pages  o’  th’  gardenin’  papers  Avhere  th’  advertisements 
are,  and  grudginly  spends  th’  money  Av’ot  he  is  savin’  up  for 
furni.shin’  on  lettin’  the  public  knoAV  as  he  Avants  a  place. 
Weary  Avith  Availin’,  he  mite  be  inclined  to  throAv  up  the  ’ole 
thing  and  get  off  to  Canady,  but  there’.s  that  speerit,  as  I  spoke 
of  just  noAV,  still  promptin’  ’im,  and  p’raps  suggestin’  as  she’d 
be  contented  Avi’  summat  smaller  for  th’  sak’  o’  gettin’  that 
little  ’ome  <as  her  ’art’s  fixed  on,  and  one  day  the  chance  comes. 

IMaybe  it  ain’t  Avot  th’  chap  ’ad  in  ’is  mind  Av’en  ho  first  set 
out  for  a  ’ead  place,  but  he’s  ready  for  anythin’  by  noAV,  and 
summat  Avhispers  in  his  ear,  “Better  take  it,  lad;  p’raps  you 
Avon’t  get  another.”  He  turns  it  over  in  his  mind,  and  sets 
off  agen  th’  Ioav  Avage  th’  perkAvi.sits  of  ’ouse,  A'egetables,  and 
firin’,  AA'i’  p’raps  milk  throAvn  in,  and  the  end  of  it  is  that 
another  foreman  becomes  a  ’ead.  If  all  goes  on  aa’oII,  the  little 
’ome  becomes  a  fact  in  time,  and  Ave  learn  of  it  through  a  small 
cardboard  box  as  comes  to  th’  garden,  containin’  a  bit  o’ 
Aveddin’  cake  and  an  intima.shion  as  there’ll  be  a  crumb  apiece 
all  round. 

Bein’  a  thinkin’  man  myself,  I  turns  matters  o’er  in  my 
mind,  and  trys  to  AAonder  Avhether,  arter  all,  me,  wi’  my 
eighteen  bob  a  Aveek  and  a  tidy  little  cottage  and  garden,  am 
much  Avorse  off  than .  ’undreds  o’  ’ead  gardiuers  Avi’  ’arf  as 
much  agen  and  all  th’  Avorry  throAvn  in,  but  that,  o’  course,  is 
another  story. 

Ah,  the  chaps  I’a’G  seen  pass  in  and  out  o’  this  jAlace  in  my 
time;  gardin  lads,  jurneymen,  and  foremen,  some  good  ’uns 
and  some  no  good  at  ail ;  some  Av’ot  ’as  made  their  Avay  in  th’ 
Avorld,  and  some  as  have  made  noAvt  on’t  Avhatever.  Arter  all, 
gardinin’s  a  big  lottery,  and  yer  go  tumblin’  along  through  th’ 
stages  of  jurneyman  and  foremanship,  never  knoAvin’  Av’ot  it’s 
all  goin’  to  end  in  till  yer  gets  a  ’ead  place,  and  then  there’s 
the  neAV  anxiety  that  th’  master  or  missus  may  die,  th’  place 
may  change  ’ands  or  th’  establi.shment  be  reduced,  and  you’ll 
find  yerself,  like  the  Children  o’  Israel,  on  the  march  once  more. 
— Old  Jim. 


Bugs,  Beautilul  and  Otherwise. 

Some  of  our  Transatlantic  cousins  take  much  freedom  in  their 
application  of  AA’ords  to  objects.  Bug,  for  example,  is  a  name 
often  given  to  various  insects  that  are  very  distinct  from  the 
bug  tribe.  Many  beetles  are  called  bugs,  grubs  also  of  Ijeetles, 
flies,  and  other  families,  caterpillars  possibly,  though  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  styled  “  Avorms.”  Properly,  bugs  are  the 
insects  belonging  to  the  old  order  Hemiptera,  chiefly  small,  and 
very  prolific.  The  aphis  and  coccus  are  bugs,  so,  too,  the 
unpleasant  “cuckoo-spit,”  AA’hich  is  jmst  about  to  become  mani¬ 
fest. 

But  the  first  of  the  family  to  receive  this  name  seems  to  have 
been  the  domestic  bug.  According  to  some  people,  it  Avas  intro¬ 
duced  Avith  timber  after  the  Fire  of  London,  but  others  surmise 
an  allusion  to  the  insect  in  books  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
AnyhoAV,  it  is  not  considered  to  be  naturally  British.  Why 
Avas  the  name  applied  first  to  this  troublesome  species,  and  then 
to  a  tribe  of  insects?  This  journal  is  not  the  place  for  avoixI 
studies,  but  AA'e  must  point  out  Avhat  some  may  not  knoAv.  It 
seem.s  funny  to  read  in  an  old  version  of  the  Bible,  “  Thou  shalt 
]iot  1)6  afraid  of  any  bugs  by  night.”  Coming  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  biff/,  it  meant  an  object  of  terror,  especially  an  hobgoblin. 
We  still  speak  of  a  bugbear  and  bogey.  It  passed  to  the  insect 
because  this  caused  alarm.  According  to  some,  the  bites  Avero 
thought  at  first  to  be  signs  of  a  dangerous  complaint.  Or  it 
may  have  been  from  a  superstition  that  the  appearance  of  bugs 
in  numbers  Avas  a  sign  of  death  in  a  house. 

The  fact  is  obvious  that  the  ordinary  food  of  the  bug  is  not 
blood,  like  that  of  the  flea,  since  the  insects  have  occurred  in 
thousands  or  millions  about  old  houses  and  sheds  that  were 
untenanted  by  men  or  animals,  Avhere  they  must  have  subsisted 
upon  vegetable  juices.  It  has  been  suggested  bugs  might  prey 
upon  the  mites,  Avhich  often  abound  in  such  places,  but  this  is 
hardly  probable,  as  they  have  a  sucking  apparatus  and  no  jaAvs. 
The  bed  bug  is  sought  out  by  a  predatory  relative.  Hie  Reduvius 
personatus,  Avhich  iu  its  larval  state  disguises  itself  Avith  a 
coating  of  dust.  After  dark,  the  broAvn  and  yelloAv  mature 
insect  flies  about,  seizing  Avhat  small  species  it  can  secure,  pre¬ 
ferring  our  tormentors.  If  touched,  it  gives  an  odour  quite  as 
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fiiipleasant  as  theirs,  and  will  drive  its  l)eak  sharply  into  the 
skin.  Also  it  can  jn-odnce  a  cnrions  creakint);  sound. 

Foi'inerly  all  the  bngs  were  united  into  one  family.  They  are 
now  split  into  two,  distinguished  from  each  other  l)y  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  wings  and  the  position  of  the  proho.scis.  Most  of 
the  handsome  and  brightly  tinted  bugs  belong  to  the  Heterocera, 
an  order  containing  both  aquatic  and  terrestrial  species.  Here 
we  find  the  active  water-boatmen,  the  lanky  v  ater-measurers, 
and  the  ravenous  water-.scorpions.  A  few  of  the  aquatic  species 
are  pretty;  for  example,  the  hri.sk  little  bug  Acanthia  salta- 
toria,  common  on  marshes,  fresh  or  salt,  which  has  brown  and 
white  markings  on  its  round  body.  What  it  lives  on  we  do  not 
know.  Velia  rivulorum  is  rather  larger,  black,  red,  and  white. 
It  appears  to  .skate  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  with  an  object, 
doubtless,  we  presume,  to  pick  up  windfalls. 

Amongst  the  garden  bugs  of  this  Order  wo  have  various 
.specie.s  that  are  both  beautiful  and  useful,  but  the  bulk  of  them 
are  hurtful  to  vegetation.  In  the  genus  Reduvius,  already 
referred  to  as  a  foe  of  the  house-bug,  are  other  .species  busy 
about  gardens  seeking  prey.  They  all  defend  themselves  by 
employing  the  beak  or  proboscis  to  inflict  a  wound,  and  though 
one  not  infrequently,  when  wandering,  gets  into  a  weh,  the 
spider  .seldom  touches  it,  leaving  the  bug  to  escape  or  .struggle 
till  dead.  R.  subapterus  differs  from  mo.st  bugs  in  having  an 
agreeable  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  prune  Pear.  It  has  a 
■  black  body,  with  yellow  hairs  and  imperfect  wings,  haunting 
dry  spots  where  Heath  or  Furze  grow.  Nearly  all  gardeners 
must  have  noticed  the  bugs  of  the  Pentatoma  genus.  Some  of 
them  are  very  ])eautiful  and  of  varied  colours.  Though  these 
chiefly  live  on  the  juices  of  plants  and  fruits,  several  species  are 
also  predatory.  They  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  scutellum 
or  triangular  shield  over  the  abdomen,  much  larger  in  some 
specie.s  than  in  others.  One  naturalist,  De  Geer,  noticed  females 
watching  over  their  young  brood,  in  the  way  hens  guard 
cliickens.  The  odour  such  bugs  leave  on  fruit  is  not  by  any 
means  agreeable. 

Few  of  these  insects  have  got  poi^ular  names,  but  one  of  the 
familiar  and  abundant  examples,  the  P.  grisea,  has  been  called 
the  Cahbage-bug.  Often  does  it  swarm  upon  Cabbages  and 
other  Crucifers ;  also  they  are  fond  of  such  flowers  as  the 
Mullein.  The  greyish  general  colour  is  chequered  by  markings 
of  red,  yellow,  and  black.  Another  pretty  .species  of  mixed 
colours  is  P.  ornata  ;  among  many  of  them  red  predominates. 
These  children  in  some  countries  call  soldiers;  the  duller  ones 
are  sailors;  they  are  frequent  about  gardens,  crawling  upon  low 
plants.  A  French  naturalist  thinks  these  bugs  emit  a  vapour 
which  produces  their  disagreeal)le  smell,  and  which,  .should  it 
reach  the  human  eye,  produces  inflammation  ;  it  might  also 
irritate  a  tender  skin,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  an  instance 
where  persons  have  thus  suffered.  In  the  Vine  districts  of  the 
Continent  occurs  a  blue  Pentatoma,  which  is  serviceable  owing 
to  its  feeding  on  small  beetles. 

Occasionally  we  come  upon  a  bug  that  resembles  the  beetle 
tribe;  for  instance,  the  broad,  brownish  Podops  inunctus,  which 
has  two  curious  epaulets  attached  to  tlie  shoulders,  and  a  large 
shield  that  nearly  covers  the  wings.  The  yellow  Rhopalus  capi- 
tatus  has  hairy  anteniipe,  and  wings  with  such  thick  nerves  that 
the  insect  seems  fitted  for  a  quick  flight.  But  amongst  the 
))ugs  some,  like  Astemma  apterus,  have  wings  imperfectly 
developed,  .so  they  run  over  plants.  This  species  is  often  to 
l)e  noticed  along  roads  and  paths ;  the  abdomen  shows  two 
cons])icuous  circular  spots.  Upon  Alignonette  we  find  the 
smaller  Cymus  Resecke,  which  has  a  red  head  and  shield,  the 
rest  of  the  l)ody  l)eing  yellow.  It  is  presumed  to  feed  upon  the 
juices  of  this  or  other  plants. 

Rather  a  contra.st  to  the  preceding  species  is  the  bug  Phyto- 
coris  tilife,  with  long  legs  and  antennm,  also  a  broad  head.  It  is 
greenish-grey,  having  black  spots  of  various  sizes,  and  runs 
or  flies  in  lively  .style.  Ra.spherries  are  a  special  attraction  to 
it,  and  we  might  excuse  its  attacks  on  the  fruit  were  it  not  for 
the  odour  (and  flavour)  it  leaves  behind.  Amongst  the  bugs 
popularly  called,  bishops  or  l)i.shops’  mitres,  on  account  of  their 
shape,  are  numerous,  and  haunters  of  fruit,  particularly 
Cherries,  which  they  scent  by  a  liquid  flowing  from  poi’es  at  the 
hind  feet.  Asopus  Inridus  is  a  pretty  species,  yelloAvish  and 
l>lack,  with  a  purple  gloss  on  .some  parts  of  the  bodv ;  it  is 
mostlv  seen  on  trees.  Somewhat  dull  in  tint  is  the  bug  Verlusia 
ihomliea,  taking  the  specific  name  from  its  singularly  shaped 
abdomen.  It  has  a  long  and  stiong  beak,  flying  rather  high  on 
sunny  autumn  days.  Like  several  of  its  brethren,  it  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  loud  liumming  sound. 

Bugs  of  the  Homopterous  order  are,  many  of  them,  possessed 
of  the  power  of  leaping,  and  the  females  have  an  ovipositor 
wliich  can  be  used  for  boring  or  cutting.  Here  belong  the 
aphis  and  the  coccus.  Upon  their  extensive  history  we  cannot 
dwell,  but  only  remark  in  pas.sing  they  have,  as  a  tribe  of 
insects,  the  habit  of  concealing  or  masking  them.selves  whenever 
j)ossibIe.  Some  hide  in  a  woolly  or  tnrfy  substance,  like  the 
Amei-ican  blight ;  others  cover  them.selves  with  powder,  or  exude 
a  syrupy  secretion.  Curled  shoots  or  leaves  and  exci'escences 
serve  as  lurking-places  for  many  aphides.  Already,  in  gardens 
and  the  open  country,  the  offensive  bug,  called  cuckoo-spit  or 
frog-l'^”';  '  '.  besmearing  foliage  and  flowers;  it  is  timid  by  its 


as^:ociation  with  the  bird  once  supposed  to  be  the  producer, 
thougli  others  attributed  the  substance  to  a  frog’s  agency,  so 
’tis  said,  thinking  such  a  skipping  insect  must  be  of  kin  to  the 
lively  batrachian.  Here,  too,  are  placed  the  Psyllae,  resembling 
the  aphis  in  some  things,  but  have  a  large  thorax  and  short 
rostrum  or  sucker.  They  have  good  leaping  force,  and  are  often 
a])undant  on  fruit  trees  and  certain  evergreens. — Entomologist. 


The  Resting  oi  Plants  nnder  Cultivation, 

(Concluded  from  page  3S8.) 

Aquatics. 

These  have  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  general  habit  and 
structure,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  of  the 
peculiarities  are  realiy  adaptations  to  the  mode  of  life.  A  great 
many  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  land  forms, 
which  probably  existed  as  marsh  plants,  and  were  gradually 
driven  into  aquatic  conditions  during  their  struggle  for 
existence. 

In  temperate  regions,  aquatics  rest  with  a  lowering  of  tem- 
lieratnre,  some  of  them  forming  hibernacular  buds  or  resting 
bud.s  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  autumn,  -which  drop  off  and 
.sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  coming  up  and  expanding  in 
spring.  Others  do  not  form  these  special  buds,  but  the  stems 
))reak  up  and  sink  to  the  tjottom,  whilst  others  possess  rhizomes 
or  tubers  which  are  embedded  in  the  mud,  and  answer  the  same 
purpose.  Under  these  conditions,  water  plants  are  less  exposed 
to  violent  changes  of  temperature  than  are  the  land  plants. 

In  tropical  countries  aquatics  vegetate  continuously  all  the, 
year  round,  but  in  some  parts  where  a  decided  diy  iieriod  is 
exijerienced,  the  rivei’s  get  very  low,  and  the  aquatics  manage 
to  exist  by  the  protection  afforded  the  fleshy  stems,  tubers,  or 
rhizomes  by  being  embedded  in  the  mud.  A  close  resemblance 
to  this  treatment  is  sometimes  practised  in  gardens,  hut  I  think 
the  majority  do  not  gain  any  benefit  by  being  allowed  to  get 
dry,  although,  perhaps,  it  is  occasionally  their  misfortune  in 
Nature,  even  in  temperate  regions  during  summer.  These 
tender  ones  seem  to  benefit  by  lowering  the  temperature  of  the 
water  during  winter,  especially  the  Nymplneas,  sufficient  to 
withhold  the  production  of  new  leaves.  They  can  also  be  more 
easily  manipulated  when  potting  is  required  in  spring,  and  soon 
respond  to  the  higher  temperature  which  is  applied  after  this 
operation. 

I  will  here  add  a  few  remarks  on  bog  plants  or  marsh  plants, 
which  grow  on  hadly-drained  soil,  which  very  seldom  becomes 
dry,  to  which  conditions  the  plants  are  adapted  in  their 
structure.  Many  of  them  possess  rhizomes,  whilst  others  pro¬ 
duce  resting  buds  in  autumn,  which  in  Nature  are  more  or  less 
buried  beneath  a  growth  of  mo.ss  and  decaying  vegetation. 
IMany  of  our  insectivorous  plants  are  characteristic  of  these 
conditions  of  plant  life,  both  British  and  foreign.  Onr  British 
Droseras  and  Pinguiculas  are  reduced  to  resting  buds  during 
winter,  as  are  also  the  Cape  Dro.seras  and  the  N.  American 
Sarracenias,  and  the  Dionma ;  whilst  the  Australian  Drosera 
dichotoma  is  carried  through  the  resting  season  by  means  of  its 
fleshy  rhizomes  and  roots. 

Under  cultivation  those  which  are  usually  grown  under 
glass  begin  to  lose  their  fresh  appearance  in  the  autumn,  and 
they  sho'idd  then  be  removed  to  a  more  temperate  atmosphere, 
where  their  foliage  will  gradually  be  reduced  to  the  resting 
buds ;  whilst  others  retain  the  old  foliage  throughout  the  winter, 
but  in  all  cases  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry 
jluring  their  period  of  rest,  although  the  supply  of  water  can 
be  considerably  reduced.  Until  the  last  year  or  two  I  foiuid 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  Diomea  muscipula,  the  Venus’  Fly¬ 
trap,  through  the  resting  season,  owing  to  the  wrong  idea  that  it 
should  be  kept  in  a  warm  house  to  retain  its  foliage  ;  Lut  I 
found  that  it  forms  resting  buds  which,  if  stored  in  a  cooler 
temperature,  will  not  only  survive  the  winter,  but  also  increase 
in  numbers  bv  means  of ‘the  stronger  plants  producing  two  or 
three  resting 'buds  which  give  rise  to  individual  plants  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sea.son.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  all  these  plants 
rest  well  by  a  lowering  of  the  temperature,  with  no  lack  of 
water  in  the  soil  at  any  time. 

I  think  I  have  now  mentioned  most  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  plants  obtain  their  rest,  and,  in  conclusion,  would  like 
to  draw  attention  to  what  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  obtain 
flowers,  and  even  fruits,  at  a  time  of  year  which  would 
he  almost  impos.sihle  under  ordinary  treatment.  This  is  the 
retarding  proces.s  which  is  practi.sed  on  such  a  large  scale,  by 
means  of  which  the  plants  obtain  a  decided  rest,  and  respond 
more  readily  to  heat  than  those  which  have  not  been  so  treated, 
ami  can  be  had  in  good  condition  at  any  time  suitable  to  the 
cultivator’s  convenience.  According  to  my  experience,  the 
resting  season  of  plants  is  an  important  item  in  their  lite-history 
in  NaUire;  is  interesting  to  the  enthusiastic  plant  lover  as  a 
study,  and  cannot  he  looked  upon  ivith  too  much  importance 
by  tiiose  who  would  succeed  with  them  under  cultivation.— 
E.  J.  Allard,  Cambrklge  Botanic  Gardens. 
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Altlioueh  tlie  early  and  midseason  crops  have  already  been 
thinned,  the  late  ones  have  yet  to  be  done,  and  probably  during 
the  next  month  more  Grapes  will  be  thinned  m  this  country 
than  during  any  other  month  of  the  year.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  work  be  done  as  soon  as  the  berries  begin 
to  swell,  for  it  is  only  by  thus  concentrating  the  energies  of 
the  Vine  on  the  berries  retained  that  they  can  be  grown  to  the 
largest  possible  size.  In  market  establishments  work  is  kept 
under  control  by  the  engagement  of  extra  hands  during  the 
thinning  period;  but  in  private  gardens,  where,  as  a  lule,  no 
extra  help  can  be  obtained,  the  bulk  of  the  Grape  thinning  is 
done  during  early  morning  or  in  the  evening,  and  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  more  pleasantly  performed  at  such  times  than  during  the 
heat  of  bright  sunny  days.  To  the  credit  of  gardeners  generally 
let  it  be  set  down 'that  many  extra  hours  of  labour  are  thus 
given  for  the  benefit  of  their  employers,  and  no  other  reward 
IS  sought  than  the  satis'faction  of  knowing  that  the  work  was 
done  at  the  right  time  to  ensure  the  best  results  in  the  future. 

Before  commencing  to  thin  the  berries  each  Vine  should 
have  the  superfluous  bunches  cut  off,  so  that  those  retained  may 
be  distributed  as  evenly  as  possible  over  the  whole  surface.  In 
selecting  the  bunches  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
always  the  largest  that  are  the  best.  Those  of  good  shape, 
short  in  the  shoulder,  with  even  berries,  are  preferable  to  larger 
examples  which  have  size  alone  to  recommend  them,  but  if  they 
have  tlie  good  quaiitjes  already  defined,  the  larger  they  are  the 
better. 

Medium  sized,  compact  bunches  seldom  require  the  shoulders 
to  be  tied  up,  but  others  of  larger  proportims  are  much  im¬ 
proved  by  the  practice.  Long  shoulders  w’ill  require  two  or 
three  ties  to  keep  them  in  position,  and  prevent  the  sterns  from 
being  cut  by  the  weight  of  the  berries  as  they  increase  in  size. 
This' part  of  the  work  being  done,  thinning  the  berries  should 
commence  wdiile  dry,  and  the  bunches  may  be  steadied  with  a 
smooth,  thin  stick  held  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  deftly 
guides  the  sci.ssors  in  cutting  out  the  berries.  Commence  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bunch,  where  two-thirds  of  the  berries  generally 
require  cutting  out. 

Those  retained  should  be  as  even  in  size  as  possible.  It  will 
generally  be  found  that  the  central  berry  of  each  smail  cluster 
is  best,  and  the  only  one  necessary  to  leave  in  the  lower  part  of 
tlie  bunch.  As  the  thinner  approaches  the  top  the.y  should  be 
left  closer  together,  as  the  berries  of  those  varieties  having  long 
footstalks  force  each  otlier  upward  and  outward  as  they  increase 
in  size,  and  thus  fill  up  the  shoulders.  A  frequent  mistake  made 
in  thinning  bunches  with  long  footstalks,  is  to  cut  out  too  many 
berries  near  the  top.  When  this  is  done  the  bunches  often  look 
very  well  while  hanging  on, the  Vines;  but  when  cut  and  placed 
on  the  exhibition  board,  or  the  dessert  dish,  instead  of  retaining 
their  form,  the  shoulders  spread  out  in  consequence  by  their 
want  of  solidity.  The  aim  of  the  thinner  should  be  to  allow 
every  berry  just  room  to  fully  develop,  and  yet  enable  the 
bunch  to  retain  its  shape  when  cut.  To  accomplish  this  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  each  variety  is  necessary,  and  not  only  do  they  vary  to 
a  great  extent  in  size  of  berry,  but  the  footstalks  also  differ  in 
length  and  stiffness,  and  therefore  require  differential  treatment. 

Black  Hamburgh  invariably  sets  w'ell,  and  ought  to  be 
thinned  freely  at  the  base  of  the  bunch,  but,  as  a  rule,  scarcely 
anj'  need  removing  from  the  shoulders,  except  in  the  case  of 
very  compact  bunches.  The  style  of  bunches  produced  by  this 
popular  variety,  when  grown  under  different  conditions  of  cul¬ 
ture,  vary  so  much  that  I  have  known  instances  in  which  it  was 
not  necessary  to  remove  a  single  berry  except  the  small  seedless 
ones. 

Muscat  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Mrs.  Pince 
frequentl.v  produce  many  stoneless  berries,  and  for  that  reason 
.should  not  be  thinned  quite  so  early  as  other  varieties.  The 
small  berries  should  then  be  first  cut  out,  and  the  others  thinned 
to  form  compact  bunches.  If  gaps  occur  in  any  part,  the  berries 
around  .should  be  left  a  little  closer,  and  the  chances  are  they 
will  quite  fill  up  the  blanks  by  the  time  the  Grapes  are  ripe. 

Gros  Colman  and  Gros  Maroc  both  produce  very  large 
berries,  yet  require  different  treatment  in  thinning.  The  first 
named  has  short,  .sturdy  footstalks,  and  the  berries  are  pro¬ 
duced  freely  on  the  shoulders.  Bunches  growing  on  strong 
Vines  not  heavily  cropped,  ought  to  have  the  berries  thinned 
to  l.l;in  apart;  in  fact,  this  grand  Grape  requires  more  thinning 
than  any  other.  Gros  IMaroc  requires  thinning  nearly  as  much 


at  the  point  of  the  bunches,  but  the  top  should  be  sparingly 
thinned,  as  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  to  see  this  variety  with 
loose  shonlders,  as  the  foot.stalks  are  often  long  at  that  part. 
Buckland  Sweetwater  does  not  often  require  much  thinning,  it 
generally  being  only  the  .stoneless  berries  that  need  removing. 
Gros  Gu'illaume  resembles  it  in  this  respect.  Madresfield  Court, 
with  its  grand  tapering  berries,  should  be  freely  thinned,  special 
pains  being  taken  to  remove  tho.se  from  the  centre  of  the  bunch, 
which  are  always  a  source  of  danger  if  cracking  takes  place. 
Alicante  and  Lady  Downe’s  have  short,  sturdy  stems,  and  need 
regular  thinning  'to  about  lin  apart. — Onwaeds. 


Some  Sources  of  the  Strawberry  Supply. 

Reports  from  the  French  export  produce  centres,  especially 
Brittany,  prove  that  during  the  coming  season  we  shall  ha,ve 
unusually  large  quantities  of  Strawberries  sent  into  British 
markets.  In  France  this  fruit  is  grown  on  a  most  extensive 
scale.  In  the  environs  of  Paris  are  to  be  seen  some  wonderfully 
prolific  Strawberry  gardens.  The  method  of  culture,  as  far  as 
the  general  outdoor  crops  are  concerned,  is  rather  different  to 
that  adopted  by  leading  Knglish  growers.  The  latter  make  use 
of  ranges  of  fields,  and  do  not  pay  as  much  attention  to  the 
wants  of  individual  plants  as  the  French  cultivators  do.  The 
output  of  the  British  Strawberry  fields  shows  a  poor  average 
in  comparison  to  what  it  might  be  made.  Though  the  fruits 
are  the  finest  of  their  class  grown  anywhere,  yet  the  average 
yield  is  75  per  cent,  less  than  it  might  be.  If  our  growers  paid 
anything  like  the  attention  to  their  crops  that  the  Paris  Straw¬ 
berry  raisers  do  to  theirs,  the  average  output  of  the  fields  of 
Britain  would  soon  be  doubled.  The  leading  Strawberry  districts 
of  France  are  located  in  Verrieres,  Sceaux,  Chatenay,  Bourg-la- 
Reine,  Clamart,  and  Marly  by  Paris.  Further  afield  at  Orleans 
and  Angers  the  fruit  is  raised  on  hundreds  of  farms.  At  Hyeres, 
Toulon,  Nice,  and  Bordeaux,  the  crop  is  a  most  important  one. 
Bordeaux  fruit  has  a  good  name  for  earlinesSj  and  for  some 
years  it  has  been  sent  into  Covent  Garden  in  shadow,  flat,  cross- 
handled  baskets.  In  Brittany  the  climate  is  particularly  favour- 
able  to  the  growth  of  the  Strawberry.  Brittany  fruit  is  exported 
to  England  in  quantity.  From  all  the  centres  named,  the  large 
cities  of  France,  and  especially  Paris,  are  well  supplied  with 
Strawberries.  In  few  cities  in  the  world  do  choice  giant  Straw¬ 
berries  command  higher  prices  than  they  do  in  Paris.  They 
are  sold  for  weeks  at  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  a  pound  in  the  Halles 
Centralles  first  hand.  This  is  due  to  the  influx  of  visitors,  and 
the  desire  of  hotelkeepers  to  place  the  finest  samples  of  berries 
obtainable  upon  the  tables  for  dessert. 

Plougastel  is  famous  for  the  production  of  huge  supplies  of 
early  Strawberries,  and  is  known  all  over  France  as  the  premier 
Strawberry  growing  district.  It  is  to  that  country  what 
Orpington  and  Southampton  are  to  England  in  the  Strawberry 
season.  This  year  we  are  to  have  special  shipments  of  fruit 
sent  us  by  the  Plougastel  growers.  This  month  the  first  fruits 
will  be  sent  into  Plymouth  for  distribution  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  expected  that  100,000  packages  of  Strawberries 
alone  will  be  exported  within  the  next  six  weeks.  The  season 
is  a  little  later  than  usual  this  year,  but  the  plants  give  every 
prospect  at  present  of  a  huge  yield.  Plougastel  exporters  in¬ 
form  us  that  they  never  had  their  plants  in  such  fruitful  con¬ 
dition  before.  Special  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  crop 
with  the  object  of  putting  a  better  sample  of  Strawberry  upon 
the  English  markets  this  season.  The  shippers  are  in  a  position, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  to  consign  from  20,000  to 
30,000  packages  of  Strawberries  to  Plymouth  week  after  w’eek. 
Not  every  one  in  the  trade  is  acquainted  with  these  facts.  In 
the  pa.st  seasons  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  getting  the 
berries  upon  the  markets  in  perfect  condition.  Too  often  they 
have  a  gone-off  appearance,  which  militates  against  their  sale, 
otherwise  50,000  packages  could  be  sent  weekly.  In  some 
seasons  on  an  average  as  many  as  40,000  packages  a  week  in 
May  and  June  have  been  sent  into  Plymouth.  In  1900  for 
instance,  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight  in  June,  over 
70,000  packages  were  sent  out  from  Plouga.stel.  Last  year  the 
total  for  the  same  period  was  164,864  packages,  showing  an 
average  of  over  40,000  a  week  for  one  month.  The  use  of  the 
small  package  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  success  achieved 
by  French  Strawberry  shippers. 

We  do  not  import  fresh  Strawberries  largely.  The  arrivals 
for  1903  were  32,000cwts.,  and  there  has  been  a  considerable 
decline  in  the  imports  of  this  fruit  during  the  last  three  years. 
In  1902  the  receipts  exceeded  40,000cwts.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  pay  considerably  more  for  foreign  Strawberries  than  tlie 
official  tables  disclose.  Quantities  of  the  fruit  are  shipped  in 
the  form  of  pulp.  Then  French  and  German  Strawberries  pre- 
served  in  svrup  are  sent  us  in  bottles.  These  fruits  are  chiefly 
handledHiy  grocery  firms.  If  we  put  the  latest  annual  imports 
of  fresh  and  preserved  Strawbenies  at  50,000cwts  we  shall  be 
w’ell  within  the  mark.  The  fresh  fruit  does  not  much  interfere 
with  the  sale  of  English  Strawberries.  The  continental  arrivals 
come  to  hand  early  in  the  season,  and  are  by  no  means  of  high 
quality.  They  suit  a  cheap  class  of  buyer,  and  pastrycooks 
take  to  them  pi’etty  readily  in  the  bu.sy  districts  of  London. 
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Mixed  Avitli  preserved  Strawberries  with  the  aid  of  a  little  flour 
and  water  a  presentable  tart  can  be  turned  out.  Possibly  some 
colouring  matter  is  utilised,  for  the  French  Strawberry  is  usually 
very  pale. 

Britifili  Strawberry  growers  should  arrange  to  market  a 
plentiful  supply  of  this  fruit  early  in  June.  The  demand  in  the 
home  markets  should  be  completely  satisfied  with  English  fruits 
from  the  first  week  in  June.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  in¬ 
volves  special  treatment  and  attention.  Of  course  it  does;  and 
also  necessitates  the  nse  of  the  best  and  earliest  varieties.  But 
when  the  Continental  producer  tuins  his  attention  to  the 
English  markets  he  does  not  allow  snch  considerations  to  impede 
him  in  his  work.  AVe  can  raise  all  the  Strawberries  we  require 
from  the  first  week  in  June  if  we  care  to  take  the  matter  in 


they  carried  on  their  bus.'iu'ss  as  English  growers  do.  Efficient 
distribution  and  skilled  culture  are  the  basis  of  all  profit  in 
these  days  of  increasing  competition.  These  facts  are  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  French  fruit  producers,  thus  they  are  able  to  send 
huge  consignments  to  our  ports. — (“  Newcastle  Chronicle.”) 


Spanish  Irises, 

Though  these  and  the  fortnight-later-flowering  English  Irises 
are  not  abloom  in  tlie  beds  and  borders  of  our  Fnglish  gardens 
yet — not  till  the  middle  of  next  month — yet  their  lovely  and 
graceful  flowers  are  numej'ously  on  the  market.  And  they  are 


Bunch  of  mixed  Spanish  Irises. 


hand.  AVhen  we  suggested  an  all  the  year  round  supply  of  home¬ 
grown  forced  Grapes,  the  idea  was  criticised,  yet  Grapes  which 
are  home-grown  can  now  be  obtained  from  January  to  Decem¬ 
ber.  AAJiy  should  not  British  Strawberry  growers  also  cater  for 
an  extended  season,  and  meet  the  wants  of  trade  buyers  ?  Straw¬ 
berry  growing  as  an  industry  can  be  made  most  lucrative.  It 
is  possible  with  10,000  plants  to  the  acre  to  get  10,000lb  of  frnit 
of  good  saleable  quality.  True,  this  cannot  be  done  with  tiie 
use  of  ordinary  plants— plants  which  have  not  been  propagated 
properly.  Yet  a  10,0001b  crop  by  no  means  surpasses  the  limit  of 
pos.sible  productiveness.  Keturns  ranging  in  value  from  £50 
to  £100  an  acre  are  easily  obtainable  under  good  culture.  It 
is  a  pity  to  see  such  a  fruitful  plant  as  the  Strawheny  treated 
in  the  way  it  so  often  is.  The  Plougastel  fruit  growers  could 
not  get  the  large  yields  they  do  from  their  Strafl'berry  fields  if 


admirable  for  floral  decorative  purposes,  the  blues  and  the 
yellows.  Both  the  English  and  Spanish  Irises  thrive  in  well- 
drained  loams,  and  grow  particularly  well  in  sandy  loams, 
thoroughly  porous,  yet  rich,  warm,  and  sunny.  They  must 
have  a  supply  of  water  during  the  period  in  which  growth  is 
being  made,  else  they  either  only  partially  open,  or  they  fad(^ 
and  pass  away  quickly.  AVe  have  grown  them  to  grand  effect 
in  small  beds  side  by  side  on  a  long  cross-border  near  to  a  ro.sery, 
and  here,  in  a  suitable  soil,  and  sheltered  by  cosy  hedges,  they 
flowered  magnificently.  These  bulbous.  June-flowering  Irises 
ought  to  be  planted  in  October  or  November.  Alany  fine 
varieties  are  offered,  and  we  would  name  Thunderbolt, 
Avalanche.  Blue  Beaiilv.  liemon  Queen,  Othello,  AA'ouverman, 
and  Mon  Bijou,  for  which  descriptions  are  given  in  nursery 
catalogues. 
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Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

Lord  Ledosdale  has  accepted  the  i)residency  of  tlie  horticul¬ 
tural  section  of  the  exhihition  to  he  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Eoyal  Lotanic  Society  at  their  gardens,  Regent’s  Park, 
from  June  G  to  11. 

Hull  Hopticultupal. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  winter  session  the  prize  essays 
were  read.  Unfortunately,  there  were  only  two.  The  first  was 
on  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  by  Mr.  Wm  Rowles,  and  the  other 
on  “  Some  Insect  Pests  and  Their  Remedies,”  by  Mr.  Waterfull. 
The  judging  of  the  essays  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon, 
V.iM.H.,  editor  of  the  ”  Gardener’s  Magazine.” — "W.  R. 

Appointment  to  Fopestpy  Lectupep. 

Mr.  F  ra.ser  Story,  at  present  lecturer  to  the  Edinburgh  and 
Fast  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture,  and  examiner  in 
forestry  in  Edinburgh  L'niversity,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
lectureship  of  forestry  at  the  University  College  of  North  M’ales, 
Rangor.  This  new  departure  in  forestry  education  has  been 
brought  about  at  tlie  instance  of  Lord  Onslow,  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Departmental 
Forestry  Commis.sion.  Mr.  Story  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Story,  e.state 
agent.  The  Glen,  Innerleithen. 

Notes  fpom  Newton  Meapns,  N.B. 

MTth  the  advent  of  May  we  are  having  quite  a  decided 
change  in  the  weather.  Ye.sterdav  the  snn  shone  all  day,  and 
we  were  beginning  to  think  that  summer  had  come.  M"ith 
mild  and  rainy  days  alternating,  vegetation  is  pushing  ahead. 
The  fruit  trees  are  in  full  hud,  and  by  a  week  or  ten  days  we 
shall  have  the  iileasure  of  seeing  a  sight  of  blossom.  M^ith  odd 
dry  days  now  and  again,  the  farmers  are  completing  their 
sowing  and  planting,  and  by  another  week  all  Potatoes  and  ■ 
vegetables  will  he  in  the  ground.  The  corn  is  .showing  beauti¬ 
fully  already,  and  a  marked  difference  on  the  pasture  land  is 
to  be  seen  these  last  few  daj's.  The  hedges  and  trees  are  also 
looking  fresh,  while  the  spring  flowers  are  all  in  bloom. 

Only  one  bird  of  passage  has  arrived,  namely,  the  corncrake. 
No  signs  of  the  cuckoo  are  here  yet.  AVe  are  anxiously  waiting 
to  hear  its  delicate  notes.  The  bees  have  been  very  busy 
of  late,  and,  with  good  weather  to  come,  a  magnificent  supply 
of  pollen  and  honey  is  in  .store  for  them. — N.  R. 

Temple  Flowep  Show,  May  31,  June  1  and  2. 

For  the  seventeenth  year  in  succession  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  will  hold  their  great  annual  flower  show  in  the 
Inner  Temple  Gardens  (by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Treasurer 
and  Renchers)  on  May  31,  June  1  and  2.  Every  year  the  desire 
of  growers  to  exhibit  increases,  and  the  oflicials  of  the  society 
have  a  very  anxious  task  in  endeavouring  to  do  jirstice  to  those 
who  regularly  support  the  fortnightly  shows,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  to  encourage  others  to  come  forward.  The  .space  is 
absolutely  limited  by  oixler  of  the  Temple  authorities ;  no  more 
or  larger  tents  can  be  erected,  hence  every  new  exhibit  whicli  is 
accepted  means  cuidailment  of  the  space  allotted  to  previous  sup¬ 
porters.  The  society  will  issue  an  official  catalogue  containing 
centennial  notes  on  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  particular;} 
of  the  meetings  and  exhibitions,  both  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Rucking 
ham  Gate,  and  at  Holland  House,  Ken.sington,‘and  in  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall,  Vincent  Srpiare,  also  a  schedule  of  the  exhibits 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  Temple  exhibitors 
entered  up  to  May  20.  There  will  also  be  the  pi’ogramme  of 
the  music  to  be  performed  each  day  by  Lieut.  Chas.  Godfrey’s 
hand.  The  judges  will  meet  at  the  secretary’s  tent  at  10.30  a.m. 
on  May  31,  at  which  hour  punctually  the  tent  will  be  cleared 
of  all  exhibitors  and  their  assistants.  The  fruit,  floral,  and 
orchid  committees  will  assemble  at  the  secretaiy’s  tent  at 
11  a.m.  .sharp,  and  the  show  will  be  opened  at  12.30.  All  plants 
lor  certificate  must  be  entered  on  or  before  Thursday,  May  26. 
Addie.ss  :  Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria  | 
Street,  London,  S.W. 


The  Agrieultupal  Organisation  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  at  the 
'Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  Wednesday,  May  4,  at  2.30  p.m. 

Royal  Meteopolog-ical  Society. 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  will  he  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
society,  70,  Victoria  Street,  "Westminster,  S.4V.,  on  Wednesday, 
the  18th  inst.,  at  4.30  p.m.,  when  the  discmssion  will  be  taken 
on  Mr.  M’.  L.  Dallas’s  paper,  “  The  Variation  of  the  Popidation 
of  India  Compared  with  the  Variation  of  Rainfall,  1891-1901  ”  ; 
and  the  following  paiiers  will  be  read: — “Some  of  the  Causes 
of  Rain,”  by  the  Hon.  F.  A.  Rollo  Russell,  F.R.Met.  Soc., 
“  Rainfall  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  1815-1903,”  by 
William  C.  Nash. 

The  Fruit  Industpy. 

The  Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  Lord  Onslow  to 
inquii-e  into  and  report  upon  the  fruit  industry  of  Great  Britain 
held  sittings  recently,  and  the  following  members  were  pre¬ 
sent  : — Mr.  Boscawen,  AI.P.  (chairman).  Colonel  Long,  M.P., 
IMr.  C.  W.  Radcliff e-Cooke,  Mr.  Hodge,  Mr.  Munro,  Mr.  Vinson, 
Dr.  Somerville,  IMr.  P.  Spencer  Pickering,  and  Mr.  Ernest 
Garnsey  (secretary).  The  following  witnesses  gave  evidence: — 
Mr.  F.  King,  of  St.  Ives,  Hunts ;  ^Ir.  Spencer-Pickering,  a 
member  of  the  committee;  Mr.  C.  D.  Wise,  of  Toddington,  Glou¬ 
cester;  Mr.  John  Idiens,  of  Evesham,  4Vorcester ;  Mr.  4V. 
Templeton,  of  Netherburn,  Lanarkshire ;  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  of 
East  Linton,  Midlothian;  and  Mr.  James  MacDonald,  of 
'Welton,  Blairgowrie. 

British  Grapes. 

Covent  Garden  is  the  market  for  all  the  world  in  the  matter 
of  fruit  now,  but  there  is  one  kind  of  which  practically  the 
whole  supply  is  produced  in  the  British  Isles,  and  that,  curiousl.v 
enough,  is  Grapes.  There  is  not  a  month  in  the  year  in  which 
liothouse  Grapes  of  the  choicest  descriptions  are  not  obtainable. 
Thus,  from  July  until  the  end  of  January  hundreds  of  tons  of 
dessert  Grapes  come  by  road  from  the  nurseries  in  the  neigh- 
hourhood  of  Finchley  and  Totteridge,  London.  At  the  present 
time  Grapes  from  'Worthing  are  fetching  handsome  prices  in 
the  market;  and  during  the  winter  and  spring  huge  consign¬ 
ments  come  from  the  Channel  Islands,  which  year  by  year  are  so 
extending  their  operations  that  Jersey,  at  any  rate,  threatens 
to  become  one  vast  glass  house. 

Appil  Weathep  at  Belvoip  Castle. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.'W.  ;  total,  nine 
days.  The  total  rainfall  was  l.loin;  this  fell  on  fifteen  days, 
and  is  0.65in  above  the  average  for  the  month  ;  the  greatest 
daily  fall  was  0.34in  on  the  15th.  Barometer  (corrected  and 
reduced) :  highest  reading,  30.293in  on  the  18th,  at  9  p.m.  ; 
lowest  reading,  29.326in  on  the  13th,  at  9  a.m.  Thermometers  : 
highest  in  the  shade,  63deg,  on  the  18th;  lowest,  33deg,  on  the 
17th;  mean  of  daily  maxima,  55.16deg;  mean  of  daily  minima, 
40.40deg  ;  mean  temperature  of  the  month,  47.78deg,  which  is 
1.68deg  above  the  average;  lowest  on  the  grass,  27deg  on  the 
17th  and  18th;  highest  in  the  sun,  113deg  on  the  17th;. mean 
temperature  of  the  earth  at  3ft,  44.10deg.  Total  sunshine, 
IGShrs  25min,  which  is  lOhrs  49min  above  the  average;  there 
were  no  sunless  days. — 4V.  H.  Dive»s. 

Coi’nish  Vegetable  Cpop. 

From  IVest  Cornwall  stations  Broccoli  are  still  being  sent 
to  the  markets  in  fairly  large  quantities,  and  will  continue  to 
be  loaded  for  probably  a  fortnight  longer  from  the  inland  farms, 
although  the  early  idiots  are  cleared  out.  The  Broccoli  season 
has  continued  for  fully  six  months.  Prices  were  somewhat 
better  last  week,  ranging  from  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  crate  for 
ordinary  heads,  and  6s.  i^er  crate  for  the  best  quality.  For 
some  years  past  the  very  late  Broccoli  have  realised  exception¬ 
ally  good  prices,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  this  year  would 
Ijrove  no  exception ;  but  prices  this  year  at  the  end  of  the 
season  have  not  reached  the  usual  mark  so  far.  Cabbages  are 
now  very  plentiful,  but  the  demand  is  small,  although  they  are 
offered  at  fair  prices.  The  Potato  fields  are  looking  well,  and 
there  is  promise  of  a  good  yield.  So  far  the  fields  have  been 
untouched  by  frost,  although  there  are  reports  that  hoar  frost 
was  seen  in  some  of  the  country  valleys  on  Monday  morning. 
Consequent  upon  the  recent  rains,  the  whole  countryside  is 
looking  well. 
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Market  Gapdeningr:  The  Strawtaerpy  Crop. 

While  the  Strawberry  crop  in  tlie  Tamar  valley  is  likely  to 
be  rather  later  than  usual  this  year,  that  of  Brittany  will  be 
earlier  than  has  been  the  case  for  some  years.  Gi’owers  hope  to 
send  the  first  consignments  to  England  in  a  week  at  latest. 

United  Hoptieu-tupal  Benefit  and  P*’ovide  nt  Society. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Eleven  new 
members  were  elected,  making  a  total  so  far  this  year  of  fifty- 
six.  The  death  certificate  of  the  late  Mr.  Janies  Pick,  of 
Barkby,  Leicester,  was  produced,  and  a  cheque  for  £28  Os.  6d. 
was  granted  to  his  widow,  the  same  being  the  amount  standing 
to  the  late  member’s  credit  in  the  ledger.  Five  members  were 
reported  on  the  sick  fund,  the  amount  paid  to  sick  members 
during  the  month  being  £28  10s. 

Will  of  the  late  Mp.  Hepbst,  Nupsepyman. 

jMr.  Herman  Herbst,  of  Stanmore,  Stanmore  Road,  Kew 
Road,  Richmond,  Surrey,  who  died  on  March  18,  leaving  estate 
valued  at  £9,077  gross  and  £2,088  net,  bequeathed  £100  each  to 
the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  and  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Richmond  ; 
£1,000  to  Mr.  George  Nicholson,  late  curator  of  Kew  Gardens; 
£500  to  his  housekeeper,  Mary  Ellen  Phillips,  with  certain  fur¬ 
niture  and  land  (producing  £46  a  year) ;  £500  to  his  former 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Ann  Chnrch  (formerly  Smith),  of  Ipswich; 
and  £20  each  to  servants  who  have  been  in  his  employ  for  twelve 
months. 

Belvoip  Castle,  Gpantham. 

The  gardens  of  this  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
are  in  the  height  of  their  spring  beauty,  or  perhaps  the  best 
effect  was  afforded  at  the  end  of  last  week.  We  had  then  the 
privilege  of  viewing  the  various  flouer  gardens  that  lie  at  easy 
intervals  from  one  another  to  the  south  of  the  castle  walls;  and 
to  say  that  these  were  tasteful,  rich,  and  good  in  ail  respects  is 
only  a  faint  expression  of  praise  for  Mr.  Divers,  the  gardener-in- 
chief.  The  castle  has  one  of  the  finest  situations  for  any  such 
edifice  in  England,  standing  300ft  above  sea  level,  and  com¬ 
manding  a  view  of  the  expansive  countrj'  on  every  side  around. 
The  slopes  of  its  foundations  are  clothed  with  massive  trees, 
which  taper  off  into  woods  with  flowering  under-shrubs  for  many 
miles  in  front ;  and  the  songs  of  a  thousand  birds  resound 
through  each  passing  day. 

Cpoydon  Hoptieultupal  Society. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Hawes,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park, 
lectured  on  “The  Value  of  Botany  to  Gardeners”  at  this 
society’s  meeting,  held  in  their  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance 
Hotel,  George  Street,  on  May  3rd,  and  his  interesting  discourse 
on  the  subject  was  well  worthy  of  the  members’  attendance,  for 
in  an  adequately  lucid  manner  he  portrayed  how  this  science 
should  be  the  groundwork  of  the  gardener’s  vocation,  especially 
at  the  present  day,  when  the  man  who  knows  most  is  the  man 
likely  to  succeed.  There  was  a  time,  he  said,  ivhen  the 
old  rule  of  thumb  methods  might  serve  the  gardener,  but  now, 
in  severe*  competition,  a  man  is  expected  to  understand  scien¬ 
tifically,  as  well  as  practically,  the  plants  under  his  charge,  and 
surely  the  physiological  knowdedge  of  plant  life  should  be  very 
necessary  to  all,  for  with  this  study  he  can  more  readily  adapt 
the  proper  treatment  to  his  subject,  and  so  succeed  with  its 
culture  at  first  treatment  without  so  often,  as  used  to  be  the 
case,  meeting  with  failures  before  success  repaid  his  energies. 
After  his  opening  remarks  he  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
specimens  the  natural  functions  of  the  plant,  from  its  embryo 
form  found  in  the  seed  till  the  fully  developed  species  existed, 
tracing  gradually  the  formation  of  roots  and  their  relative 
benefits  of  taking  up  nnti’iment  from  the  earth  to  succour  the 
growth  of  the  stem  and  leaves.  He  described  the  vai’ious  kinds 
of  roots  which  are  ordained  by  Nature  to  suit  the  different 
clas.ses  of  plants,  such  as  the  tap  roots,  fibrous  roots,  and 
adventitious  roots,  like  those  found  on  Ivies,  Ampelopsis,  and 
other  plants  which  adhere  to  the  structure  they  grow  upon. 
The  cells,  some  minute  and  others  more  pronounced,  found  in 
plant  life,  and  their  methods  of  storing  up  the  food  required  by 
the  plant,  were  well  explained.  To  impart  clearer  ideas,  ho 
l)assed  several  specimens  under  the  microscope,  and  these 
demonstrated  more  fully  his  remarks. 


Swallows,  Cuekoos,  and  Nightingales. 

The  Belvoir  district  is  very  rich  in  bird  life,  and  on  Thursday 
of  last  week  wo  saw  numerous  swallows  disporting  themselves 
on  strong,  swift  wings  around  the  castle  Avails;  Avhile  at  eventide 
the  nightingale’s  melody  followed  the  last  of  the  cuckoo’s  notes. 
Strange  it  is  that  the  nocturnal  min.strel  should  begin  tho 
moment  that  the  AA'oods  have  become  stilled  and  darkened. 

Cheap  Strawbeppies. 

StraAvberries  are  comparatively  cheap  at  Covent  Garden. 
At  this  early  stage  of  the  season  they  are  generally  sold  at  5s. 
or  6s.  a  pound,  but  they  Avere  to  be  obtained  recently  at  2s.  6d. 
and  3s.,  AA  hile  “  seconds  ”  Avere  selling  at  Is.  6d.  a  pound.  The 
comparatively  Ioav  prices  Avere-  attributed  by  one  of  the  leading 
dealers  (says  the  “St.  James’  Gazette”)  to  the  fact  that  tho 
King  and  Queen  AA'ere  out  of  town.  “  You  have  no  idea,”  ho 
said,  “  Avdiat  a  great  difference  it  makes  Avhen  their  Majesties 
are  not  in  London  at  the  commencement  of  the  StraAvberry 
season.  The  class  of  people  Avho  can  afford  to  pay  the  lAriceS 
seem  to  stop  all  their  parties  during  the  absence  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  not  a  foAv  of  them  folloAv  the  Royal  example  and  go 
out  of  toAvn  also. 

Sale  of  Japanese  Dwapl  Plants. 

Messrs.  Robin.son  and  Fisher  sold  recently,  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  King  Street,  St.  James’s  Square,  a  large  collection  of 
Japanese  dAvarf  plants,  including  many  interesting  and  rare 
specimens,  collected  in  Japan  by  Mr.  Wallace  Johnstone,  of 
Solham  House,  NeAA'inarket.  The  sale  of  189  lots  produced  a 
total  of  about  £400,  the  principal  prices  being  as  folloAvs : — 
Maple,  grafted  Avith  tAvo  varieties,  red  and  green,  £11  10s.  ; 
Acer  palmatum,  said  to  be  300  years  old,  in  a  very  shalloAA'  pan 
with  a  dejAh  of  about  2jin,  £16;  Wistaria  multijuga,  AA'itli 
curiously  tAvisted  trunks,  Avith  over  120  blooms  upon  it,  350  years 
old,  £11 ;  Thuja  obtusa,  green  variety,  350  years  old,  £16  10s.  ; 
and  another  plant  of  the  same,  golden  variety,  £10  10s.  ♦ 

Ware  Hopticultural  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  Avas  held  in  the  Vicar’s 
Room  on  April  26,  AA'hen  there  Avas  a  large  attendance  of  mem¬ 
bers,  presided  over  by  Mr.  H.  Bates,  of  Hertford.  IMr.  F. 
Heath,  of  Presdales  Gardens,  read  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  paper  on  “  The  Culture  of  Irises.”  He  dealt  AA  ith 
their  introduction  and  their  native  requirements,  also  the  best 
position  for  each  section  for  groAving  Avell  in  this  country.  IMr. 
Heath  stated  that  there  AA'ere  sixteen  species  of  Iris  at  Presdales. 
The  judges  for  the  monthly  competition  Avere  Messrs.  J.  Gilbert 
■  and  W.  Porter.  There  AA  as  a  fine  display  of  plant.s-,  floAvers,  and 
vegetables  staged  by  jMessrs.  Fulford,  Noyce,  Spencer,  Gull, 
Smith,  Clibbon,  Knight,  Page,  Brazier,  and  the  secretary  (Mr. 
G.  Gumbrell).  The  cottagers’  exhibits  Avere  bj'  far  the  best 
seen  in  the  room  this  season.  The  usual  vote  of  thanks  Avas 
accorded  the  judges,  exhibitors,  and  chairman.  At  the  next 
meeting,  on  May  24,  ]Mr.  Noyce  AA'ill  read  a  paper  on 
“  Carnation  Culture.” 

Bristol  Gardeners. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Avas  held  at  St.  John’s  Parish  Rooms.  The  reiAort 
presented  shoAA'ed  that  the  society  Avas  still  doing  good  Avork. 
The  society  shoAvs  a  membership  of  ovei-  100,  Avhich  number  it  is 
hoped  w'ill  be  considerably  increased  during  the  coming  year. 
The  subscription  is  only  2s.  Od.  per  annum,  and  considering  the 
amount  of  information  obtained  from  the  eighteen  lectures 
given  it  is  a  very  small  amount,  and  quite  Avithin  the  reach  of 
every  class  of  horticulturist.  Y’oung  gardeners  especially  AA  oidd 
do  AA'ell  by  joining  a  society  such  as  this,  Avhere  they  Avould  be 
helped  to  master  the  profession  they  have  chosen.  Colonel  Cary 
Batten  has  again  been  tinanimously  elected  president;  Mr. 
Garnish  as  chairman;  and  iMr.  Lee  as  vice-chairman.  IMessrs. 
Curtis  and  Garnish  act  as  librarians.  Mr.  W.  Ellis  Groves  is 
the  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer,  AA'ith  Mr.  H.  Kitley  as  his 
assistant,  and  fifteen  members  as  committee,  Mr.  H.  GroA’os 
acting  as  registrar.  Prizes  offered  at  the  meeting  Avere  for 
three  table  plants,  and  1st  AA'ent  to  Mr.  J.  C.  GodAA'in  (gardener, 
Mr.  McCidloch),  IMi-.  W.  HoAA’ell  Davis  (gardener.  iMr.  Curtis), 
and  IMr.  S.  White  (gardener,  Mr.  Bruce).  A  certificate  of  merit 
Avent  to  iMr.  J.  C.  Godwin  for  Odoniogiossum  triumphans,  a 
special  certificate  being  lecommemled  to  Messrs.  GaraAvay  and 
*  Co.  fer  a  magnificent  lot  of  Zonal  Geraniums. 
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Primula  vcrtieilia. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  this  beautiful 
species,  so  charming  just  now  l)j'  reason  of  the  couti’ast  ])etwoen 
its  compact  tufts  of  silvery  foliage  and  whorls  of  liright  yellow 
blossoms,  so  deliciously  fragrant.  The  .species  seeds  freely,  and 
it  is  possible  that  if  a  few  of  tlie  large.st  flowers  were  fertilised 
with  pollen  fi'om  otliers,  finer  forms  might  be  obtained.  It  is 
a  plant  of  easy  growth,  but  not  quite  hardj’. 

Decorative  Nephrolepis. 

The  capabilities  of  Ne])hrolepis  are  once  more  being  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  form  of  N.  exaltata  Scotti,  and  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  this  variation  of  the  Boston  fei'ii  seems  destined  to 
liave  a  bn.sy  season  and  to  make  comfoi’table  additions  to  his 
bank  account.  N.  Scotti  is  e.specially  attractive  in  plants  of 
moderate  size ;  its  vei\v  comiiact  gi'owth  showing  to  advantage 
in  a  bin  or  Sin  pot,  and  these  being  sizes  that  are  always  in 
demand  in  the  retail  trade,  there  will  doul)tless  be  little  trouble 
in  disposing  of  them  at  fair  prices.  The  Nephrolepis  are  so 
easily  handled,  propagate  .so  rapidly,  and  grow  to  marketable 
size  in  .so  short  a  time,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  are  popular  in 
the  trade,  and  when  in  addition  to  tliese  qualifications  is  counted 
their  great  ])eauty,  and  the  fact  that  they  will  give  reasonable 
satisfaction  to  the  puichaser,  we  can  readily  understand  where 
so  many  hou.ses  full  of  tliis  stock  may  go  each  .season. 

The  Papaw  hi  Queensland. 

The  Papaw  fruit  is  widely  di.stributed  over  tropical  Queens¬ 
land,  and  is  most  agreeable  and  nutritious.  Quite  universal  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  unique  prop.ei'ty  that  has  given  to  the 
Papaw  its  world-wide  fame — viz.,'  the  power  of  its  milky  juice 
to  soften  and  dissolve  tough  meat.  The  emanations  from  this 
tree  will  dis.solve  and  digest  albumen,  and  it  is  the  cirstom  of  the 
natives  to  hang  meat  and  chickens  in  the  branches  of  a  tree  to 
render  them  tender  and  edible.  The  uses  of  the  Papaw  are 
numerous  and  varied.  The  bark  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
ropes ;  the  fruit  is  edible,  and  is  sweet,  refreshing,  and  agree¬ 
able.  The  ripe  fruit  is  eaten  as  we  eat  IMelons.  Salt  enhances 
the  flavour,  and  some  users  add  sugar.  The  IMelons  must  be 
perfectly  lipe  when  eaten  raw,  as  the  green  fruit  contains  a 
strongly  marked  acrid  principle.  The  colour  of  the  ripe  fruit  is 
more  or  less  that  of  the  yellow  IMusk  Melon.  The  sweetness  of 
its  resinous,  pulpy  juice  clings  to  the  tongue,  and  remains 
prevalent  for  some  hours.  Excellent  preserves  are  made  of  the 
ripe  fruit,  which,  for  this  purpose,  is  boiled  down  in  sugar,  and 
candied  dike  Citroir).  At  the  sugar  houses  slices  of  the  Papaw 
are  often  seen  seething  in  hot  syrup.  The  slices  of  Melon, 
^oml)ined  with  .some  acid  fruit,  is  made  into  native  tarts.  The 
fruit  is  also  stewed  and  .served  on  the  table.  The  green  fruit 
is  made  into  plain  and  spiced  pickles,  which  ai’o  highly  e.steemed. 
The  fruit  just  before  ripening  is  peeled  and  sliced,  macerated  in 
cold  water,  with  frequent  changes  of  water  for  some  houi  s ;  the 
then  macerated  fruit  is  dropped  into  boilmg  water,  boiled 
sharply,  and  then  served  as  a  vegetable.  The  green  leaves,  or 
slices  of  the  green  fruit  of  the  Papaw,  are  rubbed  over  soiled  and 
spotted  clothes,  and,  by  its  power  of  dissolving  .stains,  Papaw 
lias  acquired  the  name  of  “  IMelon  bleach.”  The  leaves  or  a 
portion  of  the  fruit  are  steeped  in  water,  and  the  treated  war-i-i’ 
is  used  in  washing  coloured  clothing,  especially  black.  ,  The 
colours  are  cleaned  uii  and  held  fast.  The  seeds  are  eaten  as  a 
delicacy.  They  have  quite  an  agreeable  taste,  something  of  the 
•order  of  M  atercress,  and  a  piquancy  slightly  suggestive  of  the 
IBustard  family.  IM acerated  in  vinegar,  they  are  served  as  a 
.condiment.  In  hot  climates  meat  must  be  eaten  immediately 
after  slaughter.  (It  often  reaches  the  pot  in  an  hour  after 
killing.)  The  Papaw  helps  to  overcome  this.  Rubbed  over 
tough  meat,  it  will  i-ender  it  soft,  and  change  a  piece  of  apparent 
leather  to  a  tender,  juicy  .steak.  It  is  put  into  the  pot  with 
meat,  enters  into  cereals,  .soups,  stews,  and  other  dishes,  and 
they  are  made  at  least  more  edible  and  digestible. 


Ranunculus  amplexieaulis. 

The  finest  of  the  European  sub-alpine  dwarfer  Crowfoots, 
and  easily  distinguished  from  others  by  its  slightly  glaucous 
leaves  tliat  sheath  the  stem.  It  is  a  plant  (says  the  Agiicul- 
tural  Economist”)  that  varies  a  good  deal,  reaching  from  9in 
to  loin  in  height,  and  expanding  a  profusion  of  iriire  white 
petahed  but  yellow  centred  flowers  in  May.  Because  it  comes 
from  the  Alps  of  Provence  and  Pyrenees,  it  is  sometimes  stai’ved 
bv  being  grown  in  poor  soil.  Give  it  rich  loam  and  slight  shade, 
and  it  becomes  a  fine  spring-flowering  hardy  plant. 

TuApa  Kaufmanniana. 

The  newer  forms  of  Tulipa  Kaufmanniana,  with  yellow  and 
scarlet  flowers,  will  possibly  attract  some  attention  to  the  older 
varieties,  the  best  of  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  by  any  early- 
flowering  Tulip.  It  is  a  most  variable  Tulip,  as  was  most 
forcibly  brought  home  to  me  by  seeing  a  bed  of  several  hundreds 
at  the  Comely  Bank  Nurseries  of  Mes.srs.  Cunningham,  Fraser, 
and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  this  spring.  It  is  a  Tulip  I  have  known 
since  almost  the  time  of  its  introduction,  but  I  was  hardly  pre¬ 
pared  to  find  so  much  variation  among  them,  both  in  size, 
stature,  and  colouring.  As  those  who  have  grown  it  know,  'good 
flowers,  when  open  to  the  snn,  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a 
■Water  Lily  ;  and  some  are  like  a  yellow  Nymphsea,  others  are 
almost  pure  vhite,  ivliile  some  of  the  best  have  a  beautiful 
carmine  zone  at  the  base  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  being  flushed 
with  the  same  colour  on  the  outside.  It  is  a  lovely  Tulip,  of 
perfect  hardiness,  but  I  have  seen  its  foliage  injured  by 
unusually  late  fro.sts,  and,  like  other  Tulips,  it  is  occasionally 
attacked  by  one  of  the  fungoid  diseases -which  are  so  destructive 

at  times. — S.  A  i 

Varieties  of  Dracaenas. 

Some  new  Dracrenas  appear  from  time  to  time,  though  but 
few  of  them  attain  to  commercial  prominence,  so  many  of  the 
members  of  this  family  being  too  tender  to  endure  the  trials  of 
house  decoration.  Among  the  later  introductions  for  which 
great  ])romises  have  been  made  is  Dracama  Kewensis,  the  hardi¬ 
ness  of  v'hich  is  said  to  approach  that  of  an  Aspidistra,  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  is  certainly  a  strong  one.  The  foliage  of  this 
species  is  light  green  when  young,  changing  to  olive  green  when 
mature,  the  leafstalks  being  red,  and  the  plant  will  flourish 
under  such  conditions  as  would  be  given  to  D.  congesta  or 
D.  basiliensis  ;  namely,  a  night  temperature  of  GOdeg  and  plenty 
of  light.  This  plant  may  prove  of  value  for  window  boxes  and 
similar  decorative  work.  A  Dracaena  that  dates  from  1877  is 
still  one  of  the  most  attractive,  though  by  no  means  common 
after  having  been  in  cultivation  for  over  a  quarter  century. 
Dracaena  Goldieana  is  the  plant  referred  to,  and  it  is  evidently 
attracting  more  attention  the  last  year  or  two,  and  possibly 
may  appear  in  wholesale  quantities  in  due  time.  The  broad 
leaves  of  this  Dracaena  are  transversely  marked  with  blotches 
of  silveiy  white  on  a  dark  green  ground,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct  of  foliage  plants,  its  greatest  drawback  having 
been  the  comparative  .slowness  of  propagation  by  means  of 
cuttings. 

Eanly-flowering’  Gladioli. 

The  beautiful  early  flowering  Gladioli  should  be  largely 
planted  for  supplying  cut  bloom  from  May  to  July,  and  for  the 
fine  effect  they  prodiice  in  the  flower  garden.  G.  Colvillei  The 
Bride  is  extensively  grown  in  pots  and  boxes  for  cutting  during 
April,  May,  and  June  ;  and  all  may  be  grown  in  pots  for  indoor, 
decoration.  For  culture  outdoors  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  recom¬ 
mend  the  selection  of  a  situation  protected  from  cutting  winds 
and  .shaded  from  the  midday  sun.  Deeply  dig  the  ground, 
workiiig  in  jjlenty  of  rotten  manure  in  the  underspit,  and  see 
that  the  soil  is  made  light  and  friable ;  plant  the  bulbs  from 
October  to  January,  at  a  depth  of  4in  to  5in,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  later  plantings  soak  the  bulbs  in  water  a  few  hours  before 
putting  them  in  the  ground.  After  planting,  cover  with  long 
stiaw  litter  or  other  light  material,  which  remove  in  March. 
Gladiolus  byzantinus  and  the  Colvillei  varieties  are  best  planted 
in  October  or  early  in  November.  If  the  summer  is  dry  and  the 
weather  hot,  give  an  occasional  good  soaking  of  water  or  weak 
liquid  manure.  Culture  for  conservatory  decoration :  Plant 
three  to  five  bulbs,  according  to  size,  in  a  Sin  or  Gin  jDot,  and 
plunge  in  a.shes  up  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit, 
withholding  water  till  the  bulbs  have  started  into  growth  ;  of 
the  pots  may  be  buried  in  ashes  out  of  doors  under  a  south  wall, 
and  remain  undisturbed  till  ready  to  remove  indoors. 
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Birds’  Eggs’  Preservation. 


In  last  week’s  Journal  of  Horticulture,  page  .397,  in 
answer  to  a  coiTospondent  re  birds’  eggs  preservation,  you 
recommend  blowing  eggs  with  two  holes.  Nowadays  eggs  are 
always  blown  witJi.one  hole  only,  and  that  generally  on  one  side. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  blow  pipe,  which  can  be 
purchased  at  any  taxidermist’s.  From  a  collector’s  point  of 
view,  eggs  blown  with  two  holes  are  worth  oO  per  cent,  less  than 
those  with  one  only. — L.  Bigg-Wither. 


The  Inspiring  Letters,  “  F.R.H.S.” 

INIany  people  at  a  distance  removed  from  London  seem  to 
regard  Ihe  letters  “  F.E.H.S.  (Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society)  with  the  same  respect  as  they  do  those  of 
“  M.D.,”  and  “D_.Sc.,”  and  from  the  “Sussex  Daily 
News  ”  I  observe  that  the  R.H.S.  is  looked  upon  as  “  a  learned 
body.”  Another  paragraph  in  the  “  Western  Mail  ”  furnishes 

a  paragraph  to  record  that  .J - “was  unanimously  elected  a 

Fellow  of  the  society.”  It  should  be  known  that  no  knowledge 
of  horticulture  or  botany,  or  any  other  science,  is  necessary  in 
order  to  .join  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  what  is 
necessary  is  that  the  respective  subscriptions  be  i^aid. — Cvmri. 


Cyaniding  on  an  Established  Basis. 

Supplementary  to  the  notes  you  were  good  enough  to  pub- 
li.sh  from  my  pen  on  page  384  of  last  week’s  Journal,  the  follow- 
in<T  proportions  at  which  to  use  the  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  have 
been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  "W.  F.  Emptage,  and  endorsed  by 
myself  : — 

Proportions  and  Uses  for  IjOOOet  Unit. — (1)  For  nursery¬ 
men  in  clearing  dormant  stock  of  out-door  shrubs  and  trees  of 
scale,  American  blight,  tvc.,  the  plants  should  be  stood  thickly 
together  in  a  glass  house  or  in  a  cyaniding  shed,  which  should 
become  part  of  the  outfit  of  every  nursery  place.  2^oz  of  the 
sodium  cyanide,  30  per  cent,  strength,  5  fluid  oz.  sulphuric 
acid,  spec.  grav.  1.8,  15  fluid  oz  water,  will  be  ample  for  the 
purpose ;  50  to  CO  minutes  may  be  given  as  the  period  of 
exposure.  The  trees,  will  be  best  dry  and  the  temperature  of 
the  shed  at  about  50deg.  Nurserymen  buying  in  stock  from 
fre.sh  places,  where  scale,  ttc.,  are  found  on  them  or  are  to  be 
feared,  should  always  subject  the  plants,  Arc.,  to  this  process. 
The  formulm  given  wifi  also  be  found  u.seful  for  all  kinds  of 
forest  trees  when  dormant. 

(2)  For  the  destruction  of  all  scale  insects,  mealy  bug,  thrip, 
Ac.,  on  Vines  when  the  fruit  is  cut,  and  on  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  when  the  fruit  is  cleared,  and  on  Orange  trees. 
Camellias,  Gardenias,  Stephanotis,  Passifloras,  Dipladenias, 
palms.  Plumbago,  Euphorbias,  orchids.  Fuchsias,  Azaleas, 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  hard-leaved  Ferns,  Ficus, 
and  many  other  subjects,  when  not  actually  making  a  new 
growth.  Orchids  may  be  cyanided  safely  when  the  roots  are 
not  making  new  growth  on  the  outside  of  the  baskets  or  in  the 
air.  No  grower  or  nurseryman  need  be  troubled  with  mealy 
bug  again.  For  these  plants,  in  a  temperature  of  50deg  to 
55deg,  2oz  sodium  cyanide,  4  fluid  oz  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
12  fluid  oz  of  water,  exposure  40  minutes,  will  be  perfectly  safe 
quantities  to  use.  The  foliage  should  be  dry,  but  this  is  not 
imperative  in  the  case  of  dormant  plants. 

For  Vineries  in  Winter. — At  or  about  pruning  time,  when 
the  Vines  are  quite  dormant,  for  the  destruction  of  Vine-scale, 
mealy-bug,  red-spider,  Ac.,  two  cyanidings  should  be  given  at 
intervals  of  24  hours  of  2^oz  sodium  cyanide,  5  fluid  oz  sulphuric 
acid,  15oz  water,  exiiosure  50  minutes,  temperature  of  house, 
50deg  to  55deg. 

Fly  and  other  Insects  among  Growing  Plants. — For  all 
plants  such  as  Pelargoniums,  when  not  in  flower.  Azaleas  and 
general  greenhou.se  stuff,  1  l-3rd  oz  sodium  cyanide,  34  fluid  oz 
sulphuric  acid,  104  fluid  oz  water  may  be  used  with  perfect 
safety,  providing  the  plants  are  dry,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  house  not  above  55deg ;  exposure  40  minutes. 

For  Fly,  Thrips,  Ac.,  on  more  Delicate  Sdbjects. — 14oz 
sodium  cyanide,  3  fluid  oz  sulphuric  acid,  9oz  water;  exposure 
40  minutes.  The  plants  should  be  quife  dry,  and  the  tempera- 
lure  be  lowered  to  55deg  if  possible.  lYhere  this  is  not  possible 
loz  of  sodium  cyanide  will  probably  be  sufficient,  2  fluid  oz  sid- 
jihuric  acid,  6oz  water,  repeating  the  operation  if  needed. 

Tomato  Fly  (Ah'vrodes). — This  is  a  pest  that  onlv  tho.se  who 
have  large  Tomam  houses  infected  can  fully  comprehend.  There 


need  be  no  further  trouble  in  this  respect,  as  the'  l|oz  formulae 
(No.  2)  ivill  bring  everyone  down  to  death.  Repeated  every  two 
days  until  ali  eggs  are  hatched,  there  will  be  a  thorough 
clearance  made.  There  is  no  other  method  of  insect  destruc¬ 
tion,  especially  for  Vines,  Ac.,  that  is  so  cheap  and  efficient  as 
the  sodium  cyanide  process.  AV’e  shall  be  pleased  to  give  advice 
on  the  use  of  the  gas  to  all  who  need  it.— Elderbert  F.  Hawes, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  N.M. 


Planting  Out  Bulbs  alter  Forcing. 

The  notes  by  4V.,”  page  386,  and  “  J.  N.,”  page  387,  on  the 
treatment  of  bulbs  after  they  have  been  forced,  or  have  finished 
flowering  in  the  beds,  as  the  case  may  bo,  are  of  much  value ; 
and  one  hopes  that  the  hints  contained  may  bo  acted  upon.  For 
myself,  I  may  say  tliat  it  has  been  the  annual  custom  to  plant 
out  all  the  forced  bulbs  in  a  sandy  border  which  is  shaded  by 
small  copper  and  fern-leaved  Beech  trees,  as  ivell  as  Apple  trees, 
and  the  flowers  from  the  bulbs  therein  planted  furnish  a  bril¬ 
liant  display  every  year.  But  ive  harden  off  and  plump  up  the 
bulbs  as  fa'r  as  circumstances  alloiv,  ere  placing  them  -where 
they  are  to  grow.  Of  course  ivhere  Tulips  are  forced,  and  their 
flowers  and  foliage  cut  right  off  close  above  the  bulbj  the  latter 
is  not  considered  fit  to  plant ;  but  possibly  such  bulbs  have  at 
times  been  planted,  and  if  any  reader  of  this  letter  can  fell  me 
what  were  the  results  in  such  cases,  I  would  be  pleased. — Me., 
Edinburgh.  _  _  _ 


Tbe  Use  ol  Royle’s  Threader. 

Seeing  rather  a  discordant  note  struck  in  the  issue  of  the 
Journal  for  March  31,  against  the  use  of  Royle’s  threader,  as 
recommended  in  the  Journal,  March  26,  1903,  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Fletcher,  Grappenhall,  might  I  say  that  through  the  same 
source  we  were  persuaded  to  give  it  a  trial  with  most  gratifying 
results.  The  trees.  Currants  especially,  were  all  right  in  this 
late  district  until  nearing  the  end  of  March,  when  the  birds, 
chiefly  bullfinches,  were  again  commencing  tlieir  annual  damage, 
the  threader  was  then  freely  used,  and  acted  as  a  one-night 
cure.  The  trees  are  now  showing  an  exceptionally  promising 
display  of  bloom,  and  the  threader  has  certainly  left  upon  us 
a  good  impre.ssion. — C.  D.,  Brecknock. 

- - 

County  Armagli  Fruit  Industry. 

Within  the  last  feiv  years  an  important  industry  in  the 
cultivation  of  fruit — chiefly  the  Strawberry — has  sprung  up  ill 
the  district  radiating  from  Cockhill,  'Tartaraghan,  County 
Armagh.  The  soil  in  this  district  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  fruit 
culture.  One  great  advantage  the  industry  possesses  is  that 
the  cottager  and  small  farmer  can  share  in  tne  profits.  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  however,  that  some  encouragement  has  not 
been  given  them  by  either  the  Agricultural  Board  or  County 
Council.  For  instance,  there  is  scarcely  a  fruit  farm  but  lies 
outside  the  limit  of  the  free  delivery  for  telegrams.  Now,  a 
telegraph  or  telephone  office  could  be  provided  at  little  outlay, 
and  would  be  a  great  boon  in  the  fruit  season.  There  is  only 
one  delivery  of  letfers  in  the  day ;  the  English  and  Scotch  letters 
lie  over  till  next  day.  An  extra  messenger,  during  the  season, 
at  least,  might  be  alloived.  Then,  the  roads  leading  to  both 
Portadown  and  Annaghmore  Stations  are  anything  but  good. 
A  few  perches  only  have  been  rolled,  and  this,  for  the  carriage  of 
Strawberries,  nleans  something.  If  only  these  matters  were 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  above  Boards,  something  would 
be  done. — Progress. 

— — 

Proposed  Gardeners’  Society. 

Owing  to  so  many  different  opinions  having  been  expressed, 
it  seems  a  pity  the  provisional  committee  has  not  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  the  general  feeling  on  the  subject.  The  previous 
meeting  held  could  not  have  been  attended  by  many  private 
gardeners  or  market  employes,  or  surely  there  -^voulcl  have 
been  a  larger  proportion  elected  on  the  provi.sional  committee. 
In  order  to  gauge  the  various  opinions,  and  solely  to  assist  in 
arriving  at  a  correct  solution,  ivill  all  gardeners,  market  and 
nutsery  hands,  who  have  been  employed  in  horticultural  work 
for  the  pa.st  ten  years,  send  a  postcard  with  their  full  name 
and  address,  and  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  as  best  corresponds 
with  their  views,  viz.  : — 

1.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a  .society  to  include  gardeners,  nur¬ 
sery  and  market  growers,  and  horticulturists  generally.^ 

2.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a  society  for  private  gardeners 
only  ? 

3.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a  society  for  nursery  and  market 
employes  only  ? 

4.  Are  you  against  any  association  being  formed? 

Will  all  interested  kindly  respond?  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
tabulate,  and  give  tlie  results  in  time  for  the  meeting  on  June  1, 
—William  E.  Close,  28,  Laiigthorne  Street,  Fulham,  S.vY. 
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Tropical  Plants. 

(Concluded  f  rom  i^age  315). 

Aruangkment. — In  making  the  tropical  house  attractive  hy 
displaying  its  inmates  to  the  be.st  advantage,  the  good  plaiitsman 
will  at  the  same  time  study  the  whims  and  wants  ot  each  and 
every  subject  under  his  hands.  It  is  remarkable  how  mucli 
diversity  of  atmospheric  cliaracter  may  prevail  in  one  house 
atone.  Difference  of  temperature,  light,  moisture,  and  air  which 
possibly  obtain  are  all  differences  not  to  be  disregarded,  and 
observation  will  turn  these  apparently  insignificant  items  to 
practical  account.  “  Miffy  ”  subjects,  which  in  one  po.sition 
appear  to  exi.st  on  sufferance  only,  may  in  another  thrive  and  be 
happy.  This  is  no  fanciful  theory,  as  an  intelligent  study  of  the 
matter  will  show,  and  the  keener  the  observation  which  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  point,  the  more  its  truth  and  relative 
value  will  be  imimessed.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this,  but 
desirable  to  make  it  as  clear  as  possible.  We  may  have  on  the 
one  hand  a  young  man  who  pots,  waters,  stakes,  and  ventilates, 
all  in  a  way  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  fault  with,  but  all 
is  carried  out  on  merely  mechanical  lines ;  whilst  another,  whose 
passionate  love  has  brought  inspiration  into  his  work,  seems  to 
live  for,  work  for,  feel  for,  and  will  often  speak  up  for  his 
plants,  the  latter  in  a  manner  which  admits  of  no  denial  for  the 
necessaries  of  culture.  He  does  not  say:  “Oh!  That’s  the 
boss’s  look-out,”  but  makes  it  his  look-out.  This  enthusiasm  in 
a  young  plantsman  is  good — good  for  himself,  good  for  the 
“  boss,”  and  good  for  the  plants. 

Syringing. — Here  we  have  an  important  factor  in  health  and 
cleanliness,  but,  like  watering,  it  has  to  be  learned.  We  find 
our  boys  take  readily  enough  to  the  syringe,  but  their  principles 
of  appreciation  are  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  the  schoolboy 
squirter,  although  they  generally  display  an  inordinate  fondness 
for  the  rose  distributor  instead  of  the  nozzle.  The  use  of  the 
latter,  however,  is  insisted  upon,  as  no  other  form  of  application 
is  so  effective.  The  manipulation  of  the  nozzle  to  produce  a 
coarse  or  fine  spray,  with  some  force  where  foliage,  such  as  palm 
leaves,  permits,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  most  important 
part — the  under  side  of  the  foliage — can  be  reached,  give  it  the 
preference  over  other  methods.  During  the  dull  days  of  winter 
the  syringe  is  practically  at  rest,  unless  on  dry  walls  or  positions 
near  the  pipes ;  but  with  the  advent  of  the  growing  season 
syringing  may,  according  to  weather,  commence  with  a  moderate 
spraying  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  say  at  11  a.m., 
and  increase  with  the  sun’s  power  until  an  early  morning 
operation  and  an  afternoon  one  at  closing  time  become  the  order 
of  the  day.  We  hold  no  brief  for  the  Four  Oaks  Horticultural 
Supply  Company,  but  give  preference  to  their  undentable 
syringe. 

Shading. — This  is  an  auxiliary  item  in  plant  culture  which  is 
often  one  of  much  expense  and  worry  where  roller  blinds  are 
used,  and  their  use  entails  a  vast  amount  of  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  man  in  charge,  as  well  as  being  a  considerable 
amount  of  anxiety  to  old  heads  when  inexperienced  hands  are 
the  guardians  pro  tern.  Of  course,  many  will  say  that  roller 
blinds  are  a  necessary  evil.  The  evil  is  admitted,  but  the 
necessity  doubted,  so  far  as  personal  experience  goes.  Years 
ago  we  abolished  roller  blinds,  and  took  to  muffing  the  glass 
lightly  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  heavier  as  occasion 
demands — two  operations  in  the  year,  wliite  lead  thinned  out 
with  turps  applied  with  a  whitewash  brush  being  the  material 
and  method  of  muffing.  Autumnal  rains  gradually  dissipate  this 
til!  it  disappears,  with,  po.ssibly,  a  little  help  from  a  rubber. 

What  of  the  results  P  ”  is  a  pertinent  question.  AVell,  not  f.n 
iota  of  difference  has  been  noted  in  the  well-being  of  our  beloved 
stove  plants ;  had  such  obtained,  this  plan  would  neither  be 
ntilised  nor  advocated. 

^  ENTiLATiON. — Again,  watchfulness  is  the  desideratum,  and 
whatever  sort  or  condition  of  gearing  is  used,  never  interpret,  or 
misinteriiret,  the  word  “ventilation”  as  draught.  Rarely, 
indeed,  during  our  summers  is  front  or  end  ventilation  neces¬ 
sary,  and  top  ventilation  should  never  mean  a  sudden  lowering 
of  temperature,  hence  the  importance  of  anticipating  sun  heat 
with  a  corresponding  check  on  fire  heat,  and  seldom  is  our  fii-e 
out,  although  consumption  of  fuel  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  at 
midsummer. 

Plant  Pests. — Thorough  cleanliness  is  not  only  next  to  godli¬ 
ness.  but  probably  as  near  perfection  in  plant  culture  as  we  can 
attain.  The  greatest  bugbear  of  all  the  bugs  our  tropical 
plants  are  heir  to  is — and  it  goes  without  saying — the  mealy 
bug,  and  we  cannot  but  execrate  it  as  the  foulest,  most 
insidious,  and  despicable  enemy  to  be  dealt  with.  However,  it 
can  be  dealt  with,  and  done  away  with,  too;  and  let  no  young 
fellow  upon  whom  the  responsibility  rests  talk  of  impossibilities. 
There  may  be  such  even  in  gardening,  but  this  is  not  one  of 
them.  Fain  would  an  old  head  impress  Hiis  on  any  young 


hand  who  ventures  even  to  think  of  it  as  an  impo.ssibility. 
Think,  young  bothyite,  for  whom  this  and  preceding  papers 
have  been  specially  written  to  push  on  think  of  the  great  Fail 
of  Chatham’s  way  of  treating  such,  and  do  likewise.  “  Impos¬ 
sibilities!”  he  said.  “I  trample  on  j'our  impossibilities!” 
Pardon  the  digression,  and — to  qur  bug.  All  know  the  routine 
of  a  thoiough  washing  and  cleansing  with  some  insecticide  of 
repute.  Here  with  many  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
matter,  periodical!}’  repeated.  The  beginning  it  may  be,  the 
end  it  must  not  be  while  one  bug  is  left  to  perpetuate  his  (or  her) 
species,  if  he  (or  she)  can  do  it.  Give  a  thorough  cleansing,  and 
then  begin.  Never  let  a  day  jiass  without  a  few  minutes’ 
inspection,  and  always  have  ready  (keep  it  handy)  a  bottle  of 
methylated  spirit,  with  a  brush  or  wire  and  sponge  inserted 
through  the  cork  for  touching  ’em  up.  “Revenge  is  sweet.” 
Seize  your  bottle  when  entering  the  house  on  the  occasion  of 
spare  moments  which  come  to  the  busiest.  Remember,  the 
Sabbath  day  off  which  he  who  would  not  pull  his  ox  or  his  ass 
out  of  the  ditch,  nor  dab  a  mealy  bug,  carries  his  sentiments  to 
extreme  points,  for  which  there  is  no  warranty.  Keep  this  up 
unceasingly  for  a  month  after  the  great  cleaning  day,  and 
then  clean  again — another  thorough  washing — and  for  a  month 
after  the  same  unremitting  surveillance.  If  after  these  big 
bombardments  and  subsequent  skirmishings,  lasting,  say,  for 
six  months,  the  tropical  plant  hou.se  is  not  free  of  the  pest, 
then  at  ’em  again,  and  keep  at  ’em — fight  to  a  finish.  P’or 
scale  on  palms  or  orchids  the  methylated  spirit  is  excellent  (if 
found  too  strong,  add  a  little  water),  and  an  occasional  fumiga¬ 
tion  (vaporising)  through  the  growing  season  is  of  distinct 
benefit. — A.  N.  Oldhead. 


Floral  Decorations. 


In  New  York  recently  there  were  made  some  of  the  most 
elaborate  funeral  designs  that  have  been  seen  there  for  a  long 
time.  By  elaborate  we  do  not  mean  that  the  designs  were  in¬ 
tricate,  or  emblematic  in  their  make-up,  but  rather  that  they 
wei’e  lai'ge  and  massive,  and  filled  only  with  the  rarest  and 
co.stliest  of  flowers.  The  work  (says  the  “Florists’  Exchange”) 
was  that  furnished  for  the  late  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitney’s 
obsequies,  by  tlie  Rosery  Company,  and  a  brief  mention  of  a 
few  of  the  pieces  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest.  The  casket  or 
coffin  cover  was  compo.sed  wholly  of  Violets  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  and  was  put  together  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
finished  it  had  a  natural  wavy  appearance,  which  added  much 
to  its  beauty.  In  order  to  create  the  wavy  effect,  the  artist, 
in  making  the  cover,  had  commenced  at  one  end  of  the  wire 
cloth  and,  with  Violets  in  bunches  of  100  each,  tied  a  row  of 
them  straight  across  from  one  side  to  the  othei'.  This  was 
followed  by  a  row  of  bunches,  each  of  which  contained  but  fifty 
Violets.  Next  came  a  row  of  the  large  bunches,  then  another 
row  of  small  ones,  and  so  on  until  the  end  was  reached.  Each 
bunch  was  tied  firmly  to  the  wire,  so  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  any  of  them  coming  loose  while  the  cover  was  being  handled. 

When  the  Violets  were  all  placed,  narrow  streamers  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley  Avere  tied  at  regular  distances  along  each  side. 
These  streamers  were  about  3it  long,  but  instead  of  being 
alloAved  to  hang  their  full  length,  the  streamers  were  caught 
up  near  the  middle,  and  looped  on  to  the  border  of  the  cover, 
being  fastened  a  few  inches  from  the  edge,  and  at  equal  di.s- 
tances  between  the  places  where  the  streamers  were  first  tied 
to  the  cover.  The  effect  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  the 
Violets  thus  intermingling  can  better  be  imagined  than 
de.scribed. 

Of  the  many  de.signs  furnished,  they  all  took  one  form,  viz., 
the  wreath.  One  composed  of  American  Beauty  Roses,  the 
floAvers  being  Avired  Avicn  stems  about  12in  in  length,  AAas  a 
beautiful  piece;  in  diameter  it  measured  almo.st  lift.  Another, 
of  nearly  equal  size,  consisted  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  only,  and 
it  took  over  5,000  sprays  to  fini.sh  the  design  properly.  Another 
very' choice  Avreath  Avas  filled  Avith  Cattleya  Ti  iaiue  "bedded  on 
Adiantum  P’arlpA’ense.  Then  there  Avas  one  of  Avhite  Ro.ses 
and  Avhite  orchids,  and  another  of  Inly  of  the  Valley  and  Avhite 
orchids.  A  very  rich  combination  Avas  obtained  by  u.sing 
Cattleyas  and  Gardenias  on  one  Avreath,  Avhile  in  another  an 
equally  pleasing  result  came  from  the  use  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
and  the  darkest  coloured  Cattleyas. 

White  Lilac  Avas  the  only  floAver  used  in  one  of  the  largest 
Avreaths,  and  AA’itli  ])lenty  of  its  oaaii  foliage  along  the  outlines, 
made  one  of  the  daintiest  designs  imaginable.  Another  Avreath 
in  Avhich  a  pleasing  combination  Avas  brought  about  Avas  one 
made  of  American  Beauty  Roses  and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  The 
tAvo  choice.st  Avreaths  of  the  collection,  hoAA-ever,  Avere  one  com¬ 
po.sed  of  Gardenias  alore,  and  the  other  tilled  entirely  Avith 
that  beautiful  orchid  R  altenopsis  amabilis. 
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Book  Notice. 


Old  West  Surrey.’ 

•  • 

We  have  before  u.s  a  dainty  volume,  which  wdll  be  delightful 
to  many  a  Londoner  or  resident  in  Surrey  suburbs,  and  of 
interest  to  all  who  admire  the  beautiful  scenery  of  our  island, 
and  are  fascinated  by  its  old  memories.  Surrey  is  one  of  the 
Home  Counties.  The  name  is  expressive,  for  these  are  nearest 
the  heart  of  England,  the  pvdsations  of  which  are  felt,  indeed, 
all  the  world  over.  Much  of  the  Metropolis  is  in  that  part  of 
the  county  lying  along  the  Thames.  Early  in  Queen  Victoria’s 
reign  people  could  see  the  Sinrey  hills  from  Belgravian  houses, 
though  the  view  is  now  blocked.  For  centuries  it  has  been 
a  joy  to  Londoners  seeking  a  change  that  the  hills,  heaths,  com¬ 
mons,  and  copses  of  Surrey  were  many  of  them  easy  of  access. 
Tlien,  pretty  nooks  and  by-ways  abounded,  which,  as  Miss  Jekyll 
remarks,  might  liave  been  one  or  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
big  city.  Trains  and  cycles  have  brought  visitors  in  swarms, 
spoiling  many  of  the  remnants  of  Old  England.  Naturalists, 
artists,  photographers  have  been  busy,  and,  since  the  craze  for 
collecting,  also  the  hunters  of  curios,  such  as  we  find  depicted  in 
Miss  Jekyll’s  book,  which  some  villagers  are  tempted  to  part 
with,  often  getting  far  le.ss  than  the  proper  value. 

The  domestic  and  social  hi.story  of  England  is  distinctly 
enriched  by  Miss  Jekyll’s  book  on  ‘‘Old  West  Surrey,”  and  it 
appeals  also  to  the  gardener,  the  farmer,  and  the  scientist. 
Though  the  authoress  acknowledges  indebtedness  to  some  friends 
it  is  herself  we  have  chiefly  to  thank  for  reminiscences  of  a 
locality  she  knows  so  thoroughly  and  loves  so  well.  Miss  Jekyll 
is  skilled  in  the  art  of  describing,  and  uses  the  best  words 
possible  to  convey  her  ideas.  A  heartiness  characterises  this 
book,  as  it  lias  others  from  her  pen,  due  to  the  sympathy  Miss 
.Jekyll  has  with  the  little  world  around  her.  Some  people  were 
puzzled  by  former  books  of  this  lady,  having  doubts  as  to  which 
county  was  the  scene  of  her  story.  Hamp.shire_  Sussex,  and 
Surrey  were  conjectured  ;  it  is  really  in  the  third,  but  very  near 
the  other  two,  and  exhibiting  similar  scenery  to  theirs. 

Fifty  jmars  .since,  or  less,  perhaps,  it  was  almo.st  an  unknown 
land  except  to  the  few  whose  business  took  them  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Time  has  changed  all.  No  longer  are  the  cottages  full 
of  the  curious  furniture  and  domestic  articles  figured  in  this 
book ;  most  have  been  carried  off  to  make  place  for  cheap 
modern  goods.  Some  of  these  were  old  heirlooms,  some  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  village  folk  at  sales,  to  which  there  came  down  no 
Imndon  bidders.  Numerous,  and  often  singular,  were  the 
varieties  of  chairs  that  “  Old  We.st  Sui  rey  ”  covdd  produce,  some 
of  which  are  figured,  and  a  few  may  still  be  discovei’ed.  Sundry 
other  antique  articles  remain,  such  as  “  cots  ”  for  warming 
muffins  or  cakes,  rushlight-holders,  standing  toasting  forks, 
skillets  on  legs,  toby  jugs,  and  so  on. 

So  many  raisces  in  M.tvcIi, 

So  mafiy  fro^tes  in  May. 

Thus  runs  a  Surrey  saying,  at  la.st  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Chaucer,  “mist”  and  “frost”  being  made  words  of  two 
syllables.  The  same  thing  is  noticeable  with  other  words.  If 
true,  it  is  encouraging  this  year,  for  on  the  whole  we  had  a 
breezy  March,  fairly  free  from  vapour,  though  there  were  some 
in  April.  Some  V^est  Surrey  local  names  are  peculiar,  and 
these  may  still  remain.  The  Ash  is  commonly  called  “  twig- 
bean  ”  ;  the  fruits  of  the  Sloe  or  Blackthorn  are  “  winter- 
pickets,”  and  the  fern,  very  conspicuous  about  the  county,  is 
always  farn.  This  appears  in  such  local  names  as  Farnham, 
also  in  several  personal  ones. 

Amongst  birds,  the  wagtail  is  a  “  dish-wa.sher,”  the  swift  is 
a  “squeaker,”  the  wryneck  is  “  rining  bii’d,”  because  it  comes 
when  the  oak  is  stripped  or  rined  of  its  bark.  Old  fashions  of 
dress  linger  amongst  the  West  Surrey  folk,  wheu’e  we  may  yet 
see  the  smock-frock,  relic  of  what  De  Quincey  calls  the 
immeasurable  Roman  toga.  The  shepherd’s  crook  is  extant, 
and  the  sheep-bell.  Two  of  the  notable  local  industries  are 
lurch-broom  making  and  that  of  wattle  hurdles.  Many  of  the 
cottage  gardens  are  almost  crammed  with  flowers  in  the  summei’, 
Roses,  Canterbury  Bells,  and  Everlasting  Peas  being  great 
favourites.  Containing  330  illustrations,  and  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  this  volume  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness. 

The  “  Ageicultitral  Economist  ”  for  May,  1904,  contains 
among  others  the  following  noteworthy  articles :  Mr.  E.  O. 
Greening,  the  editor,  continues  his  survey  of  motors  and  their 
probable  influence  in  agriculture;  Mr.  J.  Darby  (“  Agricola  '  of 
“The  Field”)  contributes  an  article  on  the  effects  of  the  fine 
spring  on  agriculture.  Memoir,  late  Mr.  W.  F.  Collier,  J.P. 


*  “Old  West  Surrey,  Some  Notes  aud  Memories.’’  By  Gertrude  Jekyll 
B'  nt;mans,  Green,  &  Co.,  39,  Paternoster  Eow,  London.  13s.  net. 


Mandeyilla  suaveolens. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  spare  me  a  little  space  for  a  few 
notes  on  the  history  and  culture  of  a  beautiful  greenhouse  plant, 
namely,  Mandevilla  suaveolens.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Mandeville,  formerly  British  Minister  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  Mandevilla  here  was  for- many  years  growing  in  a  Tin  pot, 
throwing  up  occasionally  a  poor,  weak,  and  sickly  growth,  per¬ 
haps  two  in  the  course  of  twelve  months.  Two  and  a-half  years 
since  my  employer  thought  he  would  try  it  planted  out  in  a 
south  border,  in  one  of  our  greenhouses  ;  a  hole  2ft  in  depth  by 
2|ft  wide  was  dug,  one  foot  of  brick  rubble  being  placed  at  the 
bottom  for  drainage  ;  the  comnost  consisted  of  light  loam,  peat, 
and  mortar  rubble  in  equal  parts.  In  this  it  is  now  well  estab¬ 
lished,  and  manure  w’ater  is  given  frequently  through  its  growing 
season.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  beautiful  and  luxuriant 
climbing  greenhouse  plant  as  the  Mandevilla  under  the  above 
treatment. 

It  commences  flowering  in  early  spring,  throiving  forth  from 
the  newly-made  growths  clusters  of  its  pure  white  flowers,  which 
are  trumpet-shaped,  and  continues  in  bloom  until  the  end  of 
December.  It  is  then  pruned  hard  back,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Vines.  It  is  now  covering  a  space  on  the  roof  10ft  by 
17ft.  and  looks  charming. — A  Norfolk  Gardener. 

[he  plant  alluded  to  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  green¬ 
house  climbers.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  and  exquisitely 
fragrant,  and  they  are  produced  very  freely  during  early 
summer,  when  the  plant  is  in  good  condition.  The  shoots  must 
be  trained  in  a  position  where  they  will  be  well  exposed  to  light, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  allow'  some  of  the  young  growths  to  hang 
free,  as  the  plant  then  has  a  more  graceful  appearance.  Care 
is  needed  to  keep  the  plant,  as  insects  are  frequently  rather 
toublesome.  During  winter  comparatively  little  water  is  needed, 
giving  only  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  moderately  moist.  Plants 
may  be  readily  raised  from  seeds  sowui  in  spring.] 

- ♦-o-^ - 

Societies. 

R.H.S.,  Scientilic  Committee,  May  3rd. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.E.S.  (in  the  chair) ;  Messrs.  Odell, 
Sutton,  Worsdell,  Saunders,  Massee,  Holmes,  Douglas  and  Chitten¬ 
den  ;  Drs.  Cooke  and  Eendle;  Eevs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  Henslow 
(Hon.  Sec.). 

Rocltets  attacked  hy  insects. — Mr.  Saunders  reported  upon  plants 
sent  to  the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Holmes  :  “  The  Eockets  are  attacked 
by  the  caterpillar  of  a  small  moth,  one  of  the  Tineina,  probably 
Plutella  porrectella,  w'hich  Stainton  says  is  a  quiet  garden  insect, 
always  to  be  found  amongst  Hesperis  matronalis.  The  moth 
measures  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  across  the  wings  when  they 
are  fully  expanded ;  the  wings  are  whitish,  streaked  with  brownish 
yellow'.” 

Arahis  alhida,  proliferous. — Mr.  Chittenden  showed  sprays  illus¬ 
trating  this  form  of  “doubling,”  in  which  the  calyx  and  corolla  only 
are  repeated  on  an  elongated  axis.  It  was  mentioned  that  such 
occurred  also  in  Eanunculus  amplexicaulis,  Heliantheum  sp.,  the 
“  Harper-Crewe  ”  yellow  Wallflower,  Mr.  Balchin’s  Mignonette,  &c. 

Capsicum  without  pungency. — ^Mr.  Holmes  exhibited  a  depressed 
globular  form  of  fruit  from  Spain,  the  usual  form  being  oblong ; 
though  possessing  the  scent  of  cayenne  pepper,  it  has  none  of  the 
pungency. 

Bulhophyllum  saurocephalum. — Mr.  Odell  showed  a  spike  of  this 
remarkable  Orchid,  as  the  stem  is  very  thick,  fleshy  and  purple, 
carrying  small  sessile  flowers. 

Osmanthus  ilicifolia,  dimorphic. — Dr.  blasters  showed  a  branch 
bearing  both  entire  and  spinescent  leaves,  proving  that  they  were 
not  different  species,  as  some  had  supposed.  The  Holly  not  infre¬ 
quently  is  similarly  dimorphic. 

National  Auricula,  Northern  Section. 

'  This  society  held  its  thirty-first  annual  show'  at  the  Coal 
Exchange,  Manchester  on  Saturday,  April  30.  There  was  a 
good  muster  of  growers,  although  nobody  from  the  South  or 
Midlands  put  in  an  appearance.  The  Stage  Auriculas  w'ere  not 
as  good  as  last  year,  being  rough  in  many  cases,  consequent 
upon  the  lateness  of  the  .season.  As  far  as  they  were  concerned 
the  show  would  have  been  better  a  w'eek  later,  but  there  was 
a  surprisingly  good  and  large  display  of  Polyanthuses ;  and 
alpine  Auricidas  were  numerous  and  good. 

There  w'ere  not  many  novelties  of  note  among  the  Stage 
Auriculas.  Mr.  Midgley’s  Letitia,  which  is  to  be  let  out  this 
year,  w'as  there,  and  Mr.  Stelfox  had  a  good  new  grey  edge, 
whicli  looked  like  a  ci'oss  between  Traill’s  Beauty  and  Geoi’ge 
Rudd.  Mr.  Simonite  show'ed  his  green  edge  Dr.  Hardy,  and 
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also  a  grey,  called  Atalanta,  an  excellent  flower,  but  rather 
inclined  to  be  a  white.  On  the  whole,  the  standard  varieties 
showed  themselves  superior  to  the  novelties,  and  most  of  them 
will  have  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  exhibition  for.  some  years 
yet.  Mr.  Buckley  had  a  fine  Shirley  Hibberd  ;  Mr.  Shipman  an 
excellent  Rachael;  Acme  was  well  shown,  and  in  seifs  Mrs. 
Potts,  Ruby,  and  Gerald  seemed  to  be  the  leading  varieties. 
There  were  some  excellent  alpines  exhibited,  mostly  seedlings. 
This  flower,  with  its  great  capacity  for  imi^rovement,  is  becom¬ 
ing  very  popular,  and  very  deservedly  so. 

The  most  surprising  feature  of  the  show  was  the  exhibit  of 
Polyanthuses,  which  were  shown  in  larger  numbers  than  ever 
before.  Not  only  were  they  numerous,  but  good;  especially 
Tiny  and  Mrs.  Brownhill.  Messrs.  Lomas  and  Brownhill 
exhibited  a  number  of  new  seedlings,  both  black  and  red 


(Stalybridge)  with  Shirley  Hibberd,  Traill’s  Beauty,  Acme,  and 
Gerald;  2,  Mr.  W.  H.  Midgley  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Geo. 
Rudd,  Letitia,  and  Ruby;  3,  Mr.  T.  Lord  with  A.  Barker, 
G.  Lightbody,  Acme,  and  Sybil ;  4,  Mr.  F.  Dickens  (Monton 
Green)  with  A.  Barker,  Geo.  Lightbody,  Acme,  and  Cleopatra; 
5,  Mr.  W.  M.  Shipman  with  Shirley  Hiblierd,  Geo.  Rudd,  Acme, 
and  Ruby;  6,  Mr.  R.  Gorton  (Eccles)  with  H.  Wilson,  Lanca¬ 
shire  Hero,  Amy  Robsart,  and  Mrs.  Potts. 

Class  3,  pair  of  Auriculas.— 1,  Mr.  J.  Stelfox  (Stalybridge) 
with  George  Stelfox  and  Mrs.  Potts ;  2,  IMr.  Simonite  (Shefifield) 
with  Dr.  Hardy  and  Nymph;  3,  Mr.  J.  Wood  (Stalybridge)  with 
Heatherbell,  and  Mrs.  Potts;  4,  Mr.  Stringer  (Middleton)  with 
Acme  and  A.  Barker;  5,  Mr.  Buckley  with  Acme  and  Ruby;  6, 
Mr.  Gorton  with  Diomed  and  seedling;  7,  Mr.  Beaumont  (Staly¬ 
bridge)  with  Acme  and  Heroine. 


grounds,  which  will  be  much  sought  after  when  they  are  obtain¬ 
able.  Captain,  Coronet,  Foxhunter,  and  Firefly  seemed  to  be 
the  best  of  them.  The  premier  Auricula  was  Dr.  Hardy  (green 
edge),  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  Simonite.  Mr.  Bentley  had  the 
premier  alpine  ;  Miss  Baker,  a  light  centred  flower  of  large  size 
and  excellent  properties,  and  Mr.  Stringer  got  the  premier  prize 
for  Polyanthus  Mrs.  Brownhill.  The  judges — Messrs.  Prescott 
and  Mottershead — made  the  following  awards  : — 

Class  1,  Six  dissimilar  Auriculas. — 1,  Mr.  T,  Lord  (Tod- 
morden),  with  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Geo.  Lightbody, 
Acme,  Mrs.  IJentley,  and  IVIrs.  Potts ;  2,  Mr.  W.  H.  Midgley 
(Halifax)  with  A.  barker.  Geo.  Lightbody,  Geo.  Rudd,  Letitia,  ; 
Ruby,  and  Gerald;  3,  Mr.  W.  M.  Shipman  (Altrincham)  with  j 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Rachael,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Dr.  Kidd,  ^ 
Heatherbell,  and  Gerald;  4,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  (iViiddleton)  | 
with  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mrs.  Henwood,  Letitia,  Geo.  Lightbody,  ! 
Geo.  Rudd,  and  Ruby.  "  ; 

Class  2,  four  dissimilar  Auriculas. — 1,  Miu  T.  Buckley 


Class  4,  pairs  for  maiden  growers.— 1,  Mr.  F.  Bolton 
(Blackley)  with  Geo.  Lightbody  and  Acme. 

Class  5,  single  green  edges.— 1  and  2,  Mr.  Lord  with  Mrs. 
Henwood  and  A.  Barker;  3,  Mr.  Shipman  with  A.  Barker; 
4  and  5,  Mr.  Midgley  with  James  Hannaford  and  seedling  ;  6,  Mr’. 
Dickens  with  Shirley  Hibberd ;  7,  Mr.  Stelfox  with  seedling ; 
8,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Jas.  Hannaford.  ’ 

Class  6,  single  grey  edges.— 1  and  4,  Mr.  Lord  with 
R.  Headly  and  G.  Rudd;  2,  Mr.  Simonite  with  Atalanta;  3  and 

6,  Mr.  Midgley  with  G.  Rudd;  5,  Mr.  Stelfox  with  seedling; 

7,  Mr.  Dickens  and  G.  Rudd;  8,  Mr.  Shipman  and  G.  Light¬ 
body. 

Class  7,  single  white  edges. — 1  and  3,  Mr.  Lord  with  Acme ; 
2,  Mr.  Beaumont  with  Acme;  4,  Mr.  Bolton  with  Acme;  5,  Mr. 
Midgley  wuth  Mrs.  Dodwell ;  7,  Mr.  Stelfox  witli  Heatlierbell ; 

8,  Mr.  Shipman  with  Acme. 

Class  8,  single  self. — 1  and  3,  Mr.  Buckley  with  IMrs.  Potts; 
2  and  5,  Mr.  Midgley  with  ILiby ;  4,  IMr.  Bentley  with  .lack 
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llentiey;  6,  3Ir.  Lord  with  Mrs.  Potts;  7  and  8,  Mr.  Beaumont 
with  Ml'S.  Potts  and  Gerald. 

C'las.s  9,  six  dissimilar  alpines. — 1,  IMr.  Bentley  with  Corona¬ 
tion,  Blue  Bell,  Queenie,  Dr.  Kershaw,  Godiva,  Enid;  2,  Mr. 
Gorton  with  Mi's.  L.  Clark,  iSweet  Lavender,  Vandyck,  Firefly, 
Seedling  106,  Princess  Louise;  3,  Mr.  Beaumont,  with  Dolly, 
Mrs.  Gorton,  Firefly,  C.  AV.  Needham,  Mrs.  M.  Smith,  Mrs.  H. 
Turner  ;  4,  Mr.  Stelfox  with  Bright-eyes,  Exonian,  Dr.  Durnford, 
John  Allen,  and  seedlings:  5,  Air.  G.  Geggie  (Sale)  with  C. 
Turner,  Airs.  Gorton,  Firefly,  and  seedlings. 

Class  10,  four  dissimilar  alpines. — 1,  Air.  Bentley  with  Bnn- 
thorne,  Placida,  Aliss  Baker,  and  Orangeman ;  2,  Air.  Geggie 
with  Pinto,  Thetis,  Gladys,  and  A.  R.  Brown;  3,  Air.  Beaumont 
with  Dr.  Durnford,  Airs.  Gorton,  Patience  and  Firefly;  4,  Air. 
Lord  with  Dean  Hole,  Judith,  Bi'ight-eyes,  and  Thetis;  5,  Air. 
Stelfox  with  Nonsuch,  Bright-eyes,  and  seedlings;  6,  Air. 
Buckley  with  Airs.  Correll,  Dr.  Durnford,  Bright-eyes,  and  Airs. 
Alartin. 

Class  11,  pair  of  alpines. — 1,  Air.  Buckley  with  Airs.  AI. 
Smith  and  Firefly  ;  2,  Air.  Edgley  (Sale)  with  Dr.  Durnford  and 
Airs.  Turner;  3,  Air.  Bolton  with  Pluto  and  Dr.  Durnford;  4, 
Air.  Dickens  with  seedlings;  o.  Air.  Stringer  with  Dr.  Knott 
and  John  Allen;  6,  Air.  AY.  Hughes  (Sale)  with  Exonian  and 
John  Allen. 

Class  12,  pair  of  alpines  (new  growers). — 1,  Air.  Bolton  with 
Pluto  and  Dr.  Durnford;  2,  Air.  Hughes  with  Exonian  and  John 
Allen. 

Cia.ss  13,  single  plants  (yellow  centres). — 1  and  4,  Air.  Geggie 
with  Duke  of  Y'ork ;  2,  Air.  Gorton  with  seedling;  3,  Air. 

Bentley  with  Pluto;  5,  Mr.  Lord  with  Pluto;  G,  Air.  Stringer 
with  Dean  Hole. 

Class  14,  single  plants  (white  centres). — 1  and  2,  Air. 
Bentley,  v  ith  Aliss  Baker  and  Aliss  A^ernon  ;  3  and  4,  Air.  Beau¬ 
mont  with  Airs.  H.  Turner;  5,  Air.  Gorton  with  Sweet  Lavender; 
G,  Air.  Stringer  with  Beauty. 

Class  15,  three  black-ground  Polyanthuses. — 1,  Air.  J. 
Lomas  (Sudley),  with  James  Turner,  Trilby,  and  Airs.  Brovui- ■ 
hill ;  2,  Air.  G.  Thornley  (Aliddleton)  with  Tiny,  Airs  Brown- 
liill,  and  Sarah  Holden ;  3,  Air.  Bentley  with  Tiny,  Airs.  Brown- 
hill,  and  Sarah  Holden;  4,  Air.  Stringer  with  Tiny,  Airs.  Brown- 
hill,  and  James  Turner. 

Class  16,  three  red-ground  Polyanthuses. — 1,  Air.  H. 
Brownhill  with  Forester,  Forerunner,  and  Firefly  (all  seedlings) ; 

2,  Air.  Lomas  with  Foxhunter,  Aliddleton  Favourite,  and  r  ire- 
fly  ;  3,  Air.  Thornley  _  with  George  lA^.,  Sidney  Smith,  and 
seedling  ;  4,  Air.  Geggie  with  Goldfinch  and  two  seedlings. 

Cla.ss  17,  single  hlack-gronnd  Polyanthuses. — 1,  Air.  Stringer 
u  ith  Airs.  Brownhill ;  2,  Air.  Brownhill  with  Airs.  B  rownhill ; 

3,  Air.  Stringer  with  Airs.  Brownhill ;  4,  Air.  Brownhill  with 
Captain ;  5,  Air.  liomas  with  Airs.  Brownhill. 

Class  18,  single  red-ground  ditto.— 1  and  2,  Air.  Brownhill 
with  Foxhunter  ;  3  and  4,  Air.  Geggie  with  Goldfinch ;  5,  Air. 
Bentley  with  Aliddleton  Favourite. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Air.  Stelfox  for  new 
grey-edged  Auricula  George  Stelfox;  and  to  Air.  Bentley  for 
light-centred  alpine  Aliss  Baker. 

Metropolitan  PuPlic  Gardens’  Association. 

Open  Spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Aletropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association.  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  AY.,  on  AA’ed- 
nesday  afternoon.  Sir  AATlliam  A'incent,  Bart.,  vice-chairman, 
presiding,  it  was  agreed  to  undertake  the  laying  out  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Deptfoi’d.  churchyard,  subject  to  an  adequate  guar¬ 
antee  for  the  Tiiaintenance  being  obtained  from  the  Bishop  of 
Southwark.  Communications  were  received  from  the  incum¬ 
bents  of  St.  Alary’s  Whitechapel,  and  St.  Stephen’s  North  Bow. 
stating  that  they  did  not  wish  the  churchyards  to  be  opened 
to  the  general  public.  Progress  was  reported  with  regard  to 
the  transfer  of  Poplar  churchyard  to  the  Borough  Council.  It 
was  stated  that,  including  the  £8,000  voted  by  the  London 
County  Council,  about  £3-1,000  had  now-  been  provided  for  the 
Hampstead  Heath  Extension  Scheme,  and  that  the  attention 
of  the  joint  committee,  upon  wliiqb  the  association  is  repre¬ 
sented.  was  being  directed  to  the  raising  of  the  balance,  about 
£14,000.  Seats  were  granted  for  a  site  near  St.  Alary  Abbott’s, 
St.  Alary,  Aldermanbury,  and  St'Botolph  s, 
Bdhngsgate,  churchyards. 

The  much-needed  Bill  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Open 
Spaces  Acts,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Board 
(ji  Agriculture,  was  considered,  and  it  was  agreed  to  submit 
certain  amendments  to  the  Board  for  insei'tion  therein.  Atten- 
tion  was  also  drawn  to  the  Liverpool  and  AATgan  Churches  Bill, 
winch  seeks  power  to  dispose  of  a  numlier  of  disused  chui'ch- 
yards  for  building  purposes,  and  thereby  to  over-ride  the  public 
law,  and  to  the  Board  of  Education  (London)  Bill  for  tlie 
acquisition  for  .school  purposes  of  the  interesting  AYycliffe  Chapel 
and  graveyard,  Phillpot  Street,  Stepney. 

It  was  stated  that  the  association  was  erecting  drinking 
fount an^  at  A\  indsor  Terrace,  City  Road,  and  Addington 
Square  Garden.  Camberwell,  with  funds  provided  by  an  anonv- 
moiis  donor,  and  that  another  gift  of  a  like  nature  had  been 


promised  by  Air.  Passmore  Edwards,  for  one  of  the  association’s 
grounds.  It  was  decided  to  resist  the  threatened  attempt  to 
modify  the  law,  whicu  at  present  safeguards  disused  church¬ 
yards  and  burial  grounds  from  being  utilised  as  building  sites, 
at  the.se  grounds,  whether  large  or  smail,  were  invaluable  as 
lungs  ami  airholes,  especially  when  secured  and  laid  out  as 
public  gardens,  as  evidenced  by  work  of  this  character,  in  which 
the  association  had  been  actively  engaged  for  the  past  twenty 
years. 

Edinburgh  Seed  Trade  Assistants. 

The  seed-trade  assistants  of  liklinbnrgh  are  a  very  friendly 
social  body  of  mo.st  intelligent  young  men.  Their  annual 
reunion  is  a  well-known,  successful,  festive  function,  when  they 
and  their  friends  meet  to  enjoy  a  “  fea.st  of  reason  and  flow  of 
soul  ”  ;  and  learn  to  know  each  other  better,  and  appreciate 
each  other  in  a  manner  unattainable  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business.  They  are  led  by  a  very  capable  and  efficient  com¬ 
mittee,  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the  young  men  at  heart, 
and  this  season  the  committee,  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  men  being  thoroughly  up-to-date  in  everything  connected 
with  the  Trade,  have  arranged  a  number  of  Saturday  afternoon 
excursions  during  the  summer  months  to  places  of  horticultural 
interest. 

The  finst  of  the.se  excursions  took  place  on  Saturday,  April  30. 
when  a  four-in-hand  conveyed  fully  thirty  members  to  Dalhousie 
Castle,  eight  miles  from  Edinburgh,  at  present  the  re.sidence  of 
C.  AA’^.  Cowan,  Esq.  (formerly  of  Penicuik),  who  is  widely  known 
as  a  keen  horticulturist  in  general,  but  especially  as  a  lover  of 
Daffodils  and  Narcissi,  and  who.se  collection  of  the.se  contains  not 
only  all  approved  .sorts  of  established  reputation,  but  the  cre'vm 
of  all  recent  novelties.  The  drive  was  most  pleasurable,  through 
a  w’ell  farmed  and  wooded  country,  in  fine,  breezy,  .'iinny 
weather.  Air.  Cowan  met  the  company  on  arrival,  and  person¬ 
ally  conducted  his  visitors  over  the  grounds,  showing  them  all  its 
interesting  features  ;  but  the  Daffodils  were  the  great  source  of 
attraction,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  the  young  men  gave  them 
a  very  close  and  appreciative  inspection.  Planted  in  beds  they 
were  mo.st  effective,  being  just  about  their  best  for  the  season, 
and  they  showed  that  they  were  under  most  careful  treatment. 

A  large  number  are  also  irlanted  in  grass,  and  seem  to  enjoy 
this  better  than  in  cultivated  ground.  The  leading  old  sorts 
need  hardly  be  named  here,  as  they  occur  in  every  collection  ; 
but  the  visitors  were  much  interested  in  the  many  new  varieties, 
which  are  yet  practically  unknown  in  Scotland.  The  most 
noticeable  among  trumpets  were  King  Alfred,  A^an  AA’^averen’s 
Giant,  Lord  Roberts,  AATardale  Perfection,  Shake.speare,  Glory  of 
Noordwyjk,  Ac.,  with  such  .sorts  as  Glory  of  Leiden,  Aladame  de 
Graaff,  Aladame  Plemp,  Gold  Cup,  Hod.sock’s  Pride,  were  very 
pi'ominent. 

The  shorter-cu])ped  novelties  were  very  nnmei'ons  and  dainty, 
and  attracted  great  admiration.  Sensation,  Grand  Duchess, 
Lucifer  (very  beautiful),  AYill  Scarlet,  Queen  Alexandra,-  Sea¬ 
gull,  Firebrand,  Torch,  Dorothy  YMrk,  Alaggie  Alay,  Brigadieiq 
Albatro,ss  (most  dainty).  Flambeau,  Dorothy  Kingsmill,  Lady 


1,  Colens  Verschaffelti.  5,  Pyrethrura  Golden  Feather. 

2,  Senipevvivum  mont.anum.  6,  Pachyphytum  bracteosum.  • 

3,  Sedum  glaucuui.  7,  Mentha  Pulegiuni  gibraltarica. 

4,  Alternanthera  ver.sicclor  grande.  8,  Alternanthera  arawn-’. 
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Margaret  Boscawen,  and  many  others  were  the  most  attractive 
of  a  very  beautiful  and  comprehensive  collection.  Many  other 
subjects  in  the  gardens  were  well  done,  and  were  closely  noted, 
the  border  flowers  being  quite  a  feature  ;  and  in  the  houses  every¬ 
thing  was  in  the  best  of  health  and  heanty.  After  a  thorough 
look  round,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Heniy  Brskine,  a  most 
enthusiastic  vote  of  thanks  to  ^Ir.  Cowan  for  his  kindly  courtesy, 
the  company  took  leave  and  drove  to  Dalkeith,  where,  at  the 
Cross-keys  Inn  they  partook  of  an  excellent  tea,  and  had  about 
an  hour  of  enjoj’able  song  and  sentiment,  Mr.  M.  Todd  pro¬ 
posing  the  toast  of  the  “  Seed-trade  Assistants.” 

The  drive  back  to  Edinburgh  was  mo.st  delightful,  and  the 
company  reached  there  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
Much  praise  is  due  to  IMr.  Parker  (of  Laird’s),  Mr.  Tait  (of 
Downie’s),  Mr.  Chalmers  (D.  M  .  Thomson),  and  to  IMr.  Greig 
(of  Methven’s)  for  the  manner  in  which  they  carried  out  the 
arrangements.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  company  repre¬ 
sented  fully  twelve  firms  of  the  Edinburgh  seed  trade. 

National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  at  the  Caxton  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  Monday,  Dlay  9th.  There  was  a  fair  attend¬ 
ance,  considering  that  the  pre.sent  is  a  busy  time  for  growers. 
Colonel  Long,  M.P.,  took  the  chair,  and  he  was  supported  by 
Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  the  president  elect.  Amongst  those 
present  were  Messrs.  AV.  Cj’aze,  S.  Bowman,  Jno.  Wood, 
P.  Smith,  C.  H.  Hooper,  E.  Vinson,  G.  E.  Champion,  AV.  C. 
Plowman,  H.  Leney,  A.  H.  H.  Matthews,  H.  T.  Manwaring, 
P.  Manwaring,  B.  Hincks,  AA\  Idiens,  AAh  Horne,  C.  C.  Mober- 
ley,  AV.  H.  Skinner,  and  other  well-known  grovers. 

The  chairman  pre.sented  the  report  of  the  Executive  Council, 
and  in  doing  so  he  congratulated  the  members  on  the  steady 
growth  of  the  Federation,  Avhich  had  increased  in  numbers 
by  121  since  the  last  annual  meeting.  Referring  to  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Committee  now  sitting  on  fruit  culture,  he  mentioned 
several  subjects  which  had  already  occupied  its  attention. 
Amongst  these  were  the  sngge.stions  of  a  small  special  depart¬ 
ment  being  created  to  A\'atch  over  the  interests  of  fruit  growers  ; 
a  scheme  for  instructing  and  training  gardeners;  assessment 
of  farmland  planted  with  fruit  ;  I’aihvay  rates ;  and  sewage 
vegetables.  He  then  alluded  to  the  recent  appointment  of 
another  departmental  Committee  on  preferential  railway  rates, 
and  urged  that  members  of  the  Federation  should  send  in  any 
information  they  possess  on  the  subject,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
brought  before  the  committee.  Mr.  Craze  seconded  the 
adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  A.  H.  H.  Matthews,  referring  to  the  as.sessment  of  fruit 
land,  said  the  question  was  affected  by  the  A’^aluation  Bill  now 
before  Parliament.  He  also  dealt  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry  on  Preferential  Rates,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  railway  interest  Avas  unduly  represented  as  compared 
to  that  of  agriculture.  After  some  further  discussion  the  report 
Avas  adopted. 

Colonel  Ivong  then  vacated  the  chair,  Avhich  Avas  taken  by 
Mr.  CornAvallis,  Avho  addressed  the  meeting  on  entering  upon 
his  year  of  office  as  President.  Being  then  compelled  to  leave, 
the  chair  was  resumed  by  Colonel  Long.  Mr.  A.  H.  H. 
Alatthews  then  moved  that  Colonel  Long  be  appointed  as  presi¬ 
dent  elect  for  1905-6.  Air.  A'inson  seconded  the  motion,  Avhich 
Avas  carried  by  acclamation.  Air.  A.  Aliskin  Avas  appointed 
bon.  treasurer,  and,  eleven  members  of  the  council  retiring  by 
rotation,  Avere,  Avith  one  exception,  re-appointed. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  pulp  for  jam-making,  and  Air.  Aloore,  of  Ta.smania,  in 
the  course  of  an  address,  broTight  foi’Avard  many  important 
facts.  In  his  opinion,  although  the  soil  and  climate  of  Tasmania 
and  some  parts  of  Australia  Avere  Avell  adapted  to  the  groAvth  of 
fruit,  the  difficulties  attending  the  industi-y  Avere  such  that  the 
groAvers  in  this  country 'need  not  fear  their  competition.  He 
admitted  that  the  very  best  jam  Avas,  after  all,  made  from 
fresh  gathered  fruit,  and  the  imported  pulp  arrived  in  this 
country  at  a  different  time  of  year  to  that  of  the  ripening  of 
British  crops.  Several  members  said  they  could  not  agree  Avith 
this  vieAv,  as  the  fruit  in  a  pulped  .state  Avas  independent  of 
the  season,  and  could  be  placed  on  the  market  at  any  time. 
Air.  Aloore  then  pre.sented  specimen  jars  of  jam  to  most  of  those. 
pre.sent,  Avhich  Avas  made  from  Tasmanian  pulp,  and  also 
exhibited  tins  of  Black  Currant  and  Rasi>I)erry  pulp,  AAdiich  were 
pronounced  excellent,  and  far  superior  to  much  of  that  imported 
fi'om  the  Continent. 

The  meeting  closed  Avith  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel  Long  for 
the  invaluable  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Federation  and 
the  fruit  groAvers  generally  during  his  year  of  office. 


Donations  fon  the  Royal  Hoptieultural  Hall. 

Amongst  the  most_  recent  donations  to  the  Building  Fund 
for  the  Horticultural  Hall  of  the  R.H.S.,  is,  Ave  are  pleased  to 
.see,  one  for  £‘25  from  Alessrs.  Smith  and  El)bs,  Ltd.,  of 
.Vorthumherland  Alley,  Fcnchurch  Street,  .stationers  to  the 
societ}'. 


The  Florists’  Tulip, 

Florists  call  Tulips  seedlings  until  they  have  bloomed ;  after 
this  those  preserved  on  account  of  their  good  form  and  habit, 
as  Avell  as  the  off.sets  they  produce,  are  called  breeders.  After 
some  years  the  petals  of  these  become  striped,  and  they  are  then 
said  to  be  broken.  If  the  striping  is  good,  they  are  said  to  have 
a  good  strain  ;  if  it  l)e  inferior,  they  are  described  as  having  a 
bad  strain.  A  rectified  Tulip  is  synonymous  Avith  a  Tulip  having 
a  good  strain.  A  feathered  Tulip  has  a  dark-coloured  edge 
round  its  petals,  gradually  becoming  lighter  on  the  margin  next 
the  centre  of  the  petal ;  the  feathering  is  said  to  be  light,  if 
narroAV  ;  heavy,  if  broad ;  and  irregular  if  its  inner  edge  has  a 
broken  outline.  A  flamed  Tulip  is  one  that  has  a  dark-pointed 
•spot,  someAvhat  in  shape  like  the  flame  of  a  candle,  in  the  centre 
of  each  petal.  Sometimes  a  Tulip  is  both  feathered  and  flamed. 
A  bizarre  Tulip  has  a  yelloAV  ground,  and  coloured  marks  on  its 
petals.  A  bybloemen  is  Avhite,  marked  Avith  black,  lilac,  or 
purple.  A  rose  is  Avhite,  Avith  marks  of  crimson,  pink,  or 
scarlet. 

Characteristics  of  a  Goon  Tulip. — 1.  The  cup,  AA-hen  fully 
expanded,  should  form,  as  nearly  as  possible,  half  of  a  holloAv 
ball.  The  petals,  .si.x  in  number,  must  be  broad  at  the  ends. 


The  florists’  feathered  Tulip. 


smooth  at  the  edges,  and  the  divisions  where  the  petals  meet 
scarcely  shoAving  an  indentation.  2.  The  three  inner  petals 
should  set  close  to  the  three  outer  ones,  and  the  Avhole  should  be 
broad  enough  to  alloAV  of  the  fullest  expansion  Avithont  quar¬ 
tering  (as  it  is  called),  that  is,  exhibiting  any  vacancy  betAveen 
the  petals.  3.  The  petals  should  be  thick,  smooth,  and  stiff, 
and  kee])  their  form  Avell.  4.  The  ground  colour  should  be  clear 
and  distinct,  Avhether  Avhite  or  yelloAV.  The  least  stain,  even  at 
the  loAA'er  end  of  the  petal,  would  render  a  Tulip  comparatively 
valueless.  5.  Whatever  the  colours  or  marks  upon  a  Tulip,  all  the 
petals  should  be  marked  alike,  and  be  perfectly  uniform.  6.  The 
feathered  floAvers  should  have  an  even,  clo.se  feathering  all 
round,  and  Avhether  the  feathering  be  narroAv  or  Avide,  light  or 
heavy,  it  should  reach  far  enous^i  round  the  petals  to  foim, 
Avhen  they  are  expanded,  an  unbroken  edging  all  round. 

7.  If  the  flower  has  any  marking  besides  the  feathering  at  the 
edge,  it  .should  be  a  beam,  or  bold  mark  doAvn  the  centre,  but 
net  to  reach  the  bottom,  oi-  near  the  bottom  of  the  cup  ;  tire  mai'k 
or  beam  must  be  similar  in  all  the  six  petals.  8.  FloAAers  not 
feathered,  and  Avith  a  flame  only,  must  have  no  marks  on  the 
edges  of  the  floAver.  None  of  the  colour  must  break  througli 
to  the  edge.  The  colour  may  be  in  any  form  not  in  blotches,  so 
that  it  he  perfectly  uniform  in  all  the  petals,  and  does  not  go  too 
near  the  bottom.  9.  The  colour,  Avhatever  it  be,  must  l)e  dense 
and  decided.  Whether  it  1)6  delicate  and  light,  or  bright,  or 
dark,  it  must  be  distinct  in  its  outline,  and  not  shaded  or  flushed 
or  broken.  10.  The  height  of  a  Tulip  should  be  from  18in  to 
36in  :  the  shartest  is  proper  for  the  outside  roAv  in  a  bed,  and 
the  tallest  for  the  hisihest  roAv.  11.  The  purity  of  the  Avhite, 
and  the  hrightness  of  the  yelloAV  ground  colours,  should  be  per¬ 
manent,  that  is  to  say,  .should  continue  until  the  petals  actually 
fall.  Eaily  in  September  is  a  good  time  for  preparing  the  Tuli^ 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

C'UCr^MBERS.  — If  aphides  or  tlirips  appear  fumigate  on  a 
calm  evening,  and  repeat  the  following  morning  as  early  as  day- 
lignd,  having  the  foliage  dry,  bnt  the  floors  well  damped.  With 
a  proper  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  supplies  of  water 
at  the  roots,  red  spider  will  not  give  much  trouble,  but  this 
pest  with  white  fly  ana  mildew  may  be  kept  down  by  lightly 
coating  the  hot  water  pipes  with  sulphur.  Plants  that  have 
been  in  bearing  some  time  will  be  showing  signs  of  exhaustion, 
and  should  be  removed,  clearing  out  the  old  .soil,  thoroughly 
cleamsing  the  hou.se,  and  putting  out  healthy  plants  in  new 
compost.  This  is  better  than  striving  to  renovate  old  plants. 
Assist  young  plants  showing  signs  of  weakness  by  removing  tlie 
staminate  flowers  and  the  first  fruits,  stopping  at  every  rnird 
joint  or  thereabout,  cutting  off  ail  weakly  and  superfluous 
gi'owths.  Sbading  will  be  necessary  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  when  the  sun  is  hot,  especially  houses  facing 
south.  Little  or  no  fire  heat  will  be  required  by  day,  shutting 
the  valves  at  about  eight  a.m.,  and  opening  them  again  at 
about  five  p.m.  Syringe  the  plants  moderately  between  three 
and  four  p.m.,  keeping  a  moist  atmosphere  all  day  by  damping 
the  floors. 


SOW  SEEDS  EOR  RAISING  PLANTS  to  occupy  pits  and 
frames  as  they  become  cleared  of  forced  vegetable  crops  and 
bedding  plants.  A  fair  bottom  heat  shonld  be  secured  by  using 
the  less  decomposed  material  from  Vine  borders  or  exhausted 
hotbeds,  which,  with  about  one-fourth  of  fresh  material,  Aviil 
afford  all  the  bottom  heat  now  required.  The  nights  have  lately 
been  cold,  in  which  case  close  pits  and  frames  as  early  in  the 
afternoon  as  safe,  not  allowing  the  temperature  to  exceed  huaeg 
to  9odeg,  ‘and  afford  good  night  coverings.  The  bottom  heat 
mirst  be  maintained  by  daily  renewing  the  linings. 


PEACHES  AND  NECl  AHINES  :  EARLY  HOUSES.— Trees 
started  at  the  new  year,  and  the  varieties  Alexander,  Waterloo, 
Duche.ss  of  Cornwall,  Amsden  .Line,  and  Early  Rivers  Peaches, 
Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers  Nectarines,  are  now  ripening  the 
fruit,  and  must  not  be  syringed;  but  Hale’s  Early,  A  Bee,  Dr. 
Hogg,  Dymond,  or  Grosse  Mignonne,  Stirling  Castle,  Royal 
George,  and  Crimson  Galande  Peaches,  with  Lord  Napier, 
Rivers’  Orange,  Humbokli,  and  Stanwick  Elruge  Nectarines  are 
only  about  conipleted  stoning,  and  must  be  syringed  up  to  the 
fruit  commencing  to  ripen.  If  the  fruits  on  these  trees  are  too 
thick,  remove  the  smallest,  apportioning  the  crop  to  the  vigour 
of  the  trees.  Draw  the  leaves  aside  or  even  shorten  them,  so 
as  to  expose  the  fruit  to  light,  raising  such  as  require  it  on  thin 
laths  placed  across  the  wires  of  the  trellis  with  their  apexes  to 
the  light  of  the  sun.  Maintain  a  good  moisture  in  the  house, 
but  never  a  stagnant  atmosphere.  'Water  the  inside  border 
copiously,  and  mulch  the  surface  with  about  an  inch  thickness  of 
short,  rather  lumpy  manure.  If  the  fruit  is  required  ripe  as  soon 
as  possible,  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  6.5deg,  70deg  to 
Todeg  by  day,  with  80deg  to  85deg  oi'  90deg  from  .sun  heat,  but 
it  is  better  for  Hie  trees  to  continue  tiOdeg  to  fi-odeg  as  the  night 
tenqierature,  65deg  artificially  by  day  in  dull  weather,  70deg 
to  75deg  with  sun  heat,  closing  at  the  latter. 

HOIiSES  STARTED  IN  EEBRUARY. — The  fruit  being  in 
the  early  stages  of  stoning  should  be  reduced  to  two  on  strong 
shoots,  and  one  on  the  weaker,  not  leaving  too  many,  for  there 
is  danger  of  their  not  stoning  in  that  case,  whilst  they  will  be 
sniall  if  they  should  .stone.  Retain  in  all  cases  the  fruit  best 
situated  for  stoning  in  pre.sence  of  light  and  air.  Thin  the 
shoots  where  crowded,  pinching  laterals  to  one  leaf,  and  secure 
tlie  growths  to  the  trellis  as  they  advance.  Syringe  the  trees 
twice  a  day  in  bright  weather,  but  only  once  in  dull,  and  not 
4^06''^  Vot  become  dry  before  nightfall,  or  it 
n  ill  be  found  dripping  with  nioi.sture  in  the  morning.  The  tem¬ 
perature  by  artificial  means  may  be  kept  at  55deg  to  60deg  at 
night,  and  60deg  to  65deg  by  day,  ventilating  from  65deg,  and 
fully  betwemi  70deg  and  75deg.  Supply  water  to  the  roots  as 
lequired,  affording  weakly  trees,  and  those  carrying  heavy 
crops,  top-dre.s.sings  of  fertili,ser.s  occasionally,  say  every  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks,  Avashing  them  in  moderatelv,  or  afford 
liquid  manure,  alternated  with  the  waterings. 

If-  STARTED  IN  MARCH. — Thin  the  fruit  now  that 

t  IS  swelling  freely ,^and  choice  can  be  made  of  the  most  promis- 
‘01’  tbe  crop.  Reserve  tho.se  on  the  upper  side  or  front  of 
t  le  tielliS’  two  or  three  on  strong  shoots  will  be  ample  to  leave, 

"'Pakly  growths.  Remove  all 
s.ipeifluous  .shoots  gradually,  retaining  those  only  for  attracting 


the  sap  to  the  fruit,  which  stop  at  two  or  three  joints,  and  those 
from  the  liase  of  the  present  liearing  wood  for  furnishing  fruit 
another  season,  with  such  extensions  as  are  nece.ssary.  Train 
the  growths  as  thev  advance,  .securing  them  loosely  to  the 
trellis.  Afford  liquid  manure  to  .such  as  require  more  vigour, 
but  avoid  stimulating  trees  too  much,  as  that  will  encourage 
wood  at  the  expen.se  of  the  fruit  in  stoning.  Keep  red  .sjuder 
under  by  .syringing,  and  if  aphides  or  other  pests  appear 
promptly  apply  an  insecticide. 

LATE  HOUSES.  — The  fruits  have  .set  well,  and  .should  be 
thinned  as  soon  as  the  best  can  be  decided  upon  by  their  taking 
the  lead  in  swelling.  Remove  the  smallest  and  worst-placed 
first,  leaving  a  few  more  only  than  will  be  required  for  the  crops, 
but  regard  inirst  be  had  to  the  vigour  of  the  trees,  and  their 
liability  to  cast  some  of  the  fruit  or  otherwise  in  stoning.  Dis¬ 
budding  and  tying  in  the  .shoots  should  be  carefully  attended  to, 
doing  the  first  gradually,  and  the  latter  with  due  regard  to  Hie 
.swelling  of  the  shoots.  A  temperature  of  oOdeg  at  night  ail 
oodeg  by  day  artificially  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  trees  lu 
steady  progress.  Ventilate  freely  about  that  unless  it  is  de.sirable 
to  hasten  the  crop,  when  a  temperature  of  oodeg  at  night  and 
(iOdeg  to  65deg  by  day  may  be  secured,  with  70deg  to  7odeg 
from  sun  heat,  ventilating  from  6odeg.  Syringe  the  trees  in 
the  morning  and  on  fine  afternoons. 

UNHEATED  HOUSES. — Commence  thinning  the  fruits  as 
.soon  as  they  are  the  .size  of  Horse  Beans.  Overburdening  the 
trees  in  the  early  stages  of  the  fruit  swelling  prevents  their 
making  wood  for  another  season’s  crop,  while  excessive  dis¬ 
budding  may  cause  the  fruit  to  fall  or  a  strong  gi'owth  to  be 
made.  A  moderate  syringing  on  fine  mornings  will  be  a  great 
assistance  in  ridding  the  trees  of  the  remains  of  the  blossoms, 
but  afternoon  syringings  are  not  advisable.  Ventilate  at 
oOdeg,  not  allowing  an  advance  above  65deg  without  full  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  close  at  50deg,  or  before  if  there  is  a  prospect  of 
frost. — G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

HARDENING  BEDDING  PLANTS. -It  is  much  too  close, 
warm,  and  moist  now  for  Geraniums  in  pots  or  other  subjects  in 
pots  or  boxes,  which  may  lie  well  rooted  and  of  good  size,  to 
remain  longer  under  glass  in  shade  and  warmth.  It  is  therefore 
desirable  to  place  them  in  frames,  where  they  can  not  only  have 
abundance  of  light,  but  as  much  ventilation  as  irossible,  to 
gradually  inure  them  to  outdoor  conditions.  At  first  keep  them 
shaded  from  fierce  sunshine,  which  may  discolour  the  foliage. 
Attend  carefully  to  the  watering.  Neglect  of  this  when  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots  and  the  plants  aie  in  frames  causes  loss  of 
leaves.  Seedling  plants  or  cqttings  of  various  annuals,  as  soon 
as  establi.shed  in  heat  and  moisture,  must  receive  cool  and  light 
treatment,  eventually  placing  them  in  frames  and  gradually 
exposing  to  the  open. 

PROPAGATING  ALTERN  ANTHER  AS,  IRESINES,  AND 
COLEUS. — Young  cuttings  are  readily  piopagated  now'  in  a 
slight  hotbed,  which  may  be  made  np  wdth  mixture  of  manure 
and  leaves,  covei'ing  with  3in  of  sandy  soil.  Cuttings  will  also 
strike  in  shallow  boxes  in  a  heated  house,  or  round  the  edges  of 
small  pots. 

PYRETHRU^il  AUREUM.— This  yellow  foliage  plant  comes 
in  useful  in  many  bedding  arrangements.  Small  plants  are 
better  than  large,  so  if  seed  is  sown  thinly  now  in  pans  or  boxes, 
suitable  plants  will  be  available  at  bedding  time. 

EARLY  ELCSYERING  CHRYSANTHEiMUMS.— To  meet 
the  demand  for  cut  flowmi’s,  the  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums 
are  indi,spensable.  They  a.ssociate  well  w'ith  any  other  flowei's 
that  are  in  season  at  their  blooming  period,  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  the  early  part  of  October.  Grow'  tbem  either  with 
other  subjects  in  the  herbaceous  border,  or  in  a  quarter  to  them¬ 
selves.  Small  bushy  plants  nray  now'  be  planted  out,  2ft  apart, 
in  rows  2ft  to  3ft  asunder.  In  bordeis  do  not  gi'ow-  them  so 
closely  together,  so  as  to  permit  of  other  things  succeeding. 
Six  or  8ft  apart  will  do  very  w'ell.  Among  the  most  u.seful 
varieties  are: — Japanese:  Claret  Belle  (crimson).  Crimson  ^larie 
Masse;  Golden  Queen  of  the  Earlies  (yellow).  Harvest  Home 
(red,  with  gold  tips).  Lemon  Queen  (yellow),  IVIdme  Desgranges 
(w'hite),  Mdme  ^larie  Masse  (lilac  mauve),  May  Manser  (creamy 
white),  Mytchett  Glory  (bi'onzy  yellow'),  IMytchett  (white),  Nellie 
Brow'n  (reddish  orange),  Ryecroft  Glory  (bronze,  tinted  yellow), 
Ryecroft  Scarlet.  Pompons:  P^iberta  (canary  yellow'),  PTora 
(golden  yellow),  Lyon  (rosy  purple),.  Precocite  (yellow),  iMr:s. 
Cidlingford  (blu.sh  white),  White  St.  Crouts,  Piercey  Seedling 
(bronze). 

HERBACEOUS  BORDERS. — Phequent  attention  shonld  be 
accorded  the  various  plants  in  the  herbaceous  border,  thinning 
out  weakly  and  crow'ded  stems,  and,  if  required,  supporting 
those  becoming  tall  and  advancing  to  flowering.  Annuals  that 
are  gi'owing  should  receive  their  first  thinning,  and  more  seeds 
may  be  sow'ii  of  Mignonette,  Poppies,  Nasturtiums,  or  of  any 
kinds  that  have  not  started  well.  Hoe  among  the  established 
plants  in  the  border  to  promote  growth  and  do.stroy  weeds. 
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NEWLY  PLANTED  SHRUBS.- Conifers  or  other  evergreen 
slirnbs  recently  lifted  and  planted,  if  showincc  any  signs  of  dry¬ 
ness,  shonld  be  Avatered  at  the  roots,  aftervards  affording  a 
ninlcbinfr  of  short  mannre.  Syringing  in  the  evening  of  warm 
days  Avill  also  be  beneficial. — E.  D.  S.,  GraA^esend. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

4'HINNING  CROPS. — It  is  most  important  that  all  crops 
snch  as  Cari'ots,  Onions,  ParsniiAS,  Turnips,  and  the  like  should 
be  thinned  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  neAvly-soAvn  crops  groAv  very  rapidly,  and  soon  become 
croAvded.  Especially  is  this  the  case  Avhere  seed  has  been  used 
liberally.  As  soon  as  the  thinning  has  been  completed,  the 
Dutch  hoe  shoAild  be  run  carefully  betAveen  the  roAVS. 

SOWING  PEAS. — A  good  breadth  of  the  MarroAV  Peas 
should  noAv  be  soAvn  to  keep  up  a  succession.  Where  the  soil  is 
light,  ti'enches  shonld  be  dug  out,  and  a  liberal  dressing  of  good 
fat  manure  placed  in  these.  Cover  AA'ith  the  soil,  leaving  a 
slight  holloAV,  in  order  that  as  much  of  the  rain  should  find  its 
way  to  the  roots  after  falling  from  the  foliage.  Peas  ti'eated  in 
this  Avay  Avill  Avithstand  drought  Avell. 

PRICKING  OFF. — All  kinds  of  plants  for  the  winter  stock 
should  be  pricked  off  as  they  become  large  enough  to  handle. 
Such  things  as  CaulifloAvers,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Cabbages 
should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  possible.  Should  the  Aveather 
become  Avarm  and  dry,  Avatering  must  be  attended  to,  especially 
in  the  case  of  noAvly  planted  CaulifloAvers.  A  check  of  any  kind 
generally  proA^es  fatal  to  these. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. — Where  early  supplies  are  required, 
either  for  exhibition  or  general  use,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
planting  some  of  the  earliest-raised  plants  of  these.  The  soil 
should  be  deep  and  rich,  but  firm.  It  is  a  mistake  to  plant  these 
on  recently  trenched  ground.  It  causes  a  soft  groAvth,  Avhich 
produces  feAV  good  sprouts,  and  the  plant  generally  falls  over  on 
one  side.  The  ground  should  be  jAreiAared  some  time  in  advance 
of  planting,  in  order  that  it  may  have  settled  down  firmly. 

TURNIPS. — A  frequent  soAving  of  these  shoidd  be  made, 
giving  preference  to  a  north  border,  as  they  soon  become  stringy 
and  hot  to  the  taste  if  checked  by  drought. 

LETTL'CES. — Tran.splant  Lettuces  into  rich  soil  as  they 
become  ready  in  the  seed-hed,  and  soav  a  little  more  seed  of 
both  Cabbage  and  Cos  kinds. 

RUNNER  JlEANS. — These  should  noAv  be  planted.  Prepare 
trenches  as  for  Celery,  but, fill  these  in  nearly  level  Avith  the 
surface.  But  a  slight  holloAv  should  be  left,  as  for  Peas.  The 
seed  should  be  carefully  tested  before  sowing,  especially  if  home 
saved. — A.  T.,  Cirencester. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

A.  F.  Dutton,  The  Nurseries,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent. — Price  List  of  Tree 
Carnations. 

Timothy  and  SandAvith,  Bracknell. — Horticidtural  Siuidries. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Ware’s  Nurseries,  Felfcham,  Middlesex. — 
Dahlias,  Begonias. 

- - - - 

Tree  Gpowing  fop  Profit. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes,  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath’s  Longleat  Nur¬ 
series,  read  before  the  Farmers’  Club,  at  2,  Whitehall  Court, 
a  paper  on  “  Forestry  as  a  Rural  Industry.”  Reminding  the 
meeting  of  Professor  Schlich’s  vieAv  that  tAA’enty  years  hence 
there  Avill  be  a  timber  famine,  Mr.  Forbes  calculated  that  while 
onh'  about  2,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Great  Britain  are  devoted 
to  timber  not  purely  ornamental,  the  coal  and  raihvay  industries 
cf  the  United  Kingdom  annually  need  the  produce  of  5,250,000 
acres  of  forest  land.  One  of  the  advantages  of  doing  more  to 
grow  trees  for  profit  Avould  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
skilled  and  hardy  labonrers  living  in  the  country.  Discussing 
the  prospect  from  the  landoAvners’  point  of  vieAv,  he  maintained 
that  the  planting  of  Avastes  or  poor  agricultural  land  offered 
every  promise  of  commerciai  success  if  carried  out  on  proper 
lines.  Only  a  feAv  of  the  most  suitable  species  of  trees  must  be 
planted.  Bulks  in.stead  of  samples  must  be  sought,  and  large 
compact  areas  used.  The  timber  should  be  allowed  to  stand  till 
it  Avas  mature,  but  no  longer.  Muth  the  existing  available  land 
shared  by  many  different  OAvners,  the  choice  of  species  and  the 
extent  of  planting  operations  Avere  difficult  to  regulate,  but 
landlords  shonld  co-operate,  and,  if  possible,  secure  Government 
help  in  the  shape  of  loans  on  special  terms.  As  the  country 
included  about  13,000,000  acres  of  Avastes  and  rough  grazing 
ground,  the  average  rent  of  Avhich  did  not  exceed  half  a  croAvn 
an  acre,  the  present  area  of  Avoodland  might  be  doubled  Avithout 
hurting  agriculture.  But  the  first  step  to  be  taken  Avas  the 
proper  utilisation  of  existing  Avoodland,  much  of  Avhich  Avas 
practically  Avaste,  and  the  public  should  realise  the  fact  that 
economic  forestry  Avas  a  national  question. 


Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 

The  Editor  welcomes  short  letters  from  under  gardener.".  Letters  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  510  Avords  in  lengtli,  should  be  written  only  on  one  site  of  the  paper, 
as  clearly  as  possible,  with  one  inch  space  at  both  (op  and  bottom,  as  well 
as  at  the  sides.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  must  accompany 
all  communications,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  If  these  poiu.s  are  not  respecteil,  the  letters  cannot  be  considered. 


Examination  in  Honticultupe. 

The  folloAving  comments  appeared  in  the  “  Gardening 
World  ”  : — The  annual  examination  in  horticulture,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Itoyal  Horticultural  Society,  Avas  held  on 
April  20,  and  the  questions  asked  seem  to  be  getting  more  and 
more  difficult,  or,  at  least,  lengthy.  The  examination  lasted  for 
three  hours,  the  first  one  and  a-half  hours  being  devoted  to  the 
elementary  principles  of  gardening,  and  the  second  half  of  the 
time  to  horticultural  operations  and  practice,  the  examination, 
of  course,  being  in  Avritten  form.  The  second  half  of  the 
examination,  seems  to  have  been  difficult  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  lengthy  nature  of  the  ansAvers  that  might  have  been  given, 
though  AAe  are  not  quite  sure  Avhether  lengthy  ansAvers  Avere 
expected,  or  that  the  questions  AA'ere  so  set  as  to  find  out  Avhat 
knoAvledge  the  student  had  of  the  subject. 

Eight  questions  in  each  division  Avere  put  in  the  papers,  but 
of  cour.se  only  half  of  the  questions — that  is,  four  from  each 
division — Avere  to  be  attempted  by  the  student.  Even  then, 
hoAvever,  if  the  .student  Avas  aacII  acquainted  Avith  the  subject 
asked,  he  Avould  have  been  unable  to  properly  express  hijnself  in 
the  time  at  command.  For  instance,  one  question  asked: — 
“  AYhich  Avere  the  best  fruit  trees  and  bushes  for  garden  cultiva¬ 
tion  ?”  Some  .students  might  think  they  had  to  give  the 
varieties  of  each  kind  of  fruit  tree,  and,  if  such  Avere  the  case, 
quite  a  book  might  be  Avritten  upon  the  subject,  especiallj'  when 
asked  to  deal  with  propagation  and  the  subsequent  treatment 
necessary  for  the  trees.  As  this  Avas  one  out  of  four  questions  to 
be  ansAvered  in  one  and  a-half  hours,  it  Avould  take  a  master  in 
the  art  of  description  to  give  his  opinion,  in  so  feAV  Avords  that 
they  could  be  Avritten  down  in  the  time  at  command. 

Yet  again,  a  que.stion  required  an  account  of  a  conservatory 
and  its  occupants ;  that  is,  the  student  had  to  describe  hoAv  it 
could  be  kept  gay  all  the  year  round,  and  not  only  so,  but  to 
give  the  culture  of  the  principal  occupants. 

Another  someAA’hat  tiresome  question  related  to  common 
diseases  caused  by  fungi  and  in.sects  Avhich  li\'e  upon  vegetables. 
This  question  also  admits  of  a  large  amount  of  interpretation, 
as,  according  to  garden  usage,  it  Avoidd  include  the  Tomato  and 
its  varied  enemies,  Avhich  are  certainly  troublesome.  It  Avonld 
also  include  a  ho.st  of  subjects  Avhich  attack  the  Cabbage  tribe, 
others  that  attack  Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Celery,  Ac.  This 
lengthy  question  Avould  also  include  remedies  for  the  various 
enemies  Avhich  the  .student  might  describe.  To  mention  only 
the  common  ones  Avould  require  considerable  space  and  time,  and 
Avith  more  time  at  command  the  Avriter  coidd  amplify  his  subject 
into  quite  a  book. 

We  presume,  hoAA'ever,  that  the  student  aa'Iio  attacked  the 
subject  by  dealing  very  clearly  with  a  feyv  of  the  common  enemies 
Avould  have  just  as  much  chance  of  passing  the  examination  as 
those  Avith  a  much  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  If 
this  is  not  the  interpretation  of  it,  the  question  could  not  be 
dealt  Avith  in  anything  like  a  satisfactory  manner  in  the  time 
alloAved.  Another  question  also  admits  of  a  very  Avide  intei’- 
pretation,  as  it  deals  Avith  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  of 
Avhich  the  student  was  expected  to  give  the  names.  Evergreen 
and  deciduous  subjects  had  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  the 
student  Avas  required  to  deal  Avith  the  propagation  of  certain 
of  them. 


Some  FoPthcoming’  Events. 

May  17. — Annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fuiid 
at  the  Hotel  Cecil.  R.H.S.  ShoAv  in  Drill  Hall. 

May  19. — Bath  and  'NVe.st  of  England  Horticultural  ShoAv  at 
'  Swansea  ("five  days). 

May  25.— Edinburgh  spring  shoAV  (tAvo  days). 

May  30.— KeAV  Guild  dinner. 

May  31.— Temple  FloAver  ShoAv  (three  days).  Great  orchid  sale 
at  Protheroe  and  Morris’s  rooms,  Cheapside. 

June  1.— Meeting  of  professional  gardeners  in  London  to  con¬ 
sider  the  permanent  formation  of  a  National  Gardeners’ 
Association. 

j„ne  6.— Grand  horticultural  exhibition.  Royal  Botanic  Society, 
Regent’s  Park  (five  days). 
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When  to  Start  Bee-keeping-- 


This  is  often  a  subject  which  causes  considerable  excitement 
in  the  minds  of  the  would-be  bee-keepers.  Many  are  tempted 
to  purchase  a  stock,  i.e.,  bees  and  hive  too.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  expensive  and  sometimes  the  most  disastrous  modes  of 
starting,  because  you  may  be  buying  bees  in  a  most  foul-broody 
state,  and  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  art,  I  would  say 
do  not  buy  a  stock  unless  you  can  thoroughly  trust  the  seller,  or 
only  on  the  advice  of  a  practical  hand.  This  will  vary  from  7s. 
to  £2,  according  to  the  hive.  If  the  bees  be  in  a  skep,  the 
value  will  be  from  7s.  to  15s.,  but  in  the  case  of  a  bar-frame 
hive  it  may  reach  the  £2. 

Before  settling  the  matter  make  sure  that  there  are  a  fair 
number  of  bees,  and  above  all  a  fertile  cpieen.  If  the  bees  be 
in  a  skep,  drive  them,  and  press  the  combs  aside  to  ascertain 
if  there  be  brood.  This  inspection  can  easily  be  made  if  it  be 
a  wooden  hive  with  frames,  and  in  this  case  the  bees  ought  to 
cover  at  least  seven  frames. 

The  best  time  to  purcha.se  a  stock  is  about  the  end  of  March 
or  beginning  of  April,  because  at  that  time  there  are  le.ss 
stores,  so  combs  are  not  so  liable  to  break  down  and  destroy  tne 
bees.  If  bees  are  purchased  during  the  period  of  rest,  the 
moving  causes  excitement  among  the  inmates,  which  often  leads 
to  loss ;  but  tills  excitement  in  late  March  or  April  may  act  as  a 
stimulant  and  be  productive  of  good. 

What  to  do  with  a  Skep  of  Bees. — No  one  in  these  days  of 
progress  would  think  of  keeping  the  bees  in  a  straw  skep.  There 
are  two  ways  of  transferring  them  to  a  bar-frame.  The 
simplest  mode  would  be  to  ht  uji  the  frames  with  full  sheets  of 
foundation,  and  place  the  skep  above  them,  covering  the  whole 
up  warmly,  and  letting  the  bees  transfer  themselves.  This, 
liowever,  is  not  the  most  profitable  mode.  Drive  the  bees  from  the 
skep  as  follows  : — Give  the  bees  about  half  a  pint  of  warm  syrup, 
and  wait  about  ten  minutes  to  allow  the  insects  to  gorge  them¬ 
selves.  Take  a  bucket,  and  invert  the  hive  to  be  driven  in  it. 
Over  this  place  an  empty  skep,  so  that  the  rims  meet,  and  raji 
the  sides  of  the  lower  skep,  and  in  15  to  30  minutes  the  bees 
will  be  above.  Take  out  the  combs  and  cut  them  to  the  size 
of  the  frames,  and  tie  in  with  tape,  taking  care  (1)  to  keep 
them  the  correct  way  up;  (2)  to  reject  all  clrone  comb;  (3)  to 
leave  no  space  between  the  top  of  the  comb  and  the  top  bar, 
and  (4)  to  allow  no  brood  to  be  chilled.  Having  cut  out  ail 
comb,  and  spaced  the  frames,  tip  the  bees  on  the  top,  wrap  up 
warmly,  and  feed. 

A  Swarm. — A  cheaper  way  of  commencing  is  by  purchasing 
a  good  swarm  as  early  as  possible;  this  will  be  in  May  or  June. 
The  swarm  to  be  of  benefit  the  first  year  should  be  a  large  one, 
and  should  not  be  less  than  l^galis  to  2gal]s  of  bees.  Remove 
them  in  the  evening  after  about  (3  p.m.,  and  hive  as  above. 

It  will  be  well  to  commence  with  one  stock  only,  and  as  you 
gain  experience  and  confidence  extend  your  apiary.  There  is 
one  point  ought  to  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  stock  ought 
to  be  one  that  had  swarmed  last  year,  and  the  swarm  from  a 
similar  stock. — Hybla. 

Dead  Larvae  at  Hive  Entranees. 

If  from  any  cause  some  colonies  have  been  induced  to  breed 
freely,  and  are  coirsequently  in  a  forward  condition,  they  will 
be  in  considerable  danger  should  a  spell  of  cold,  unseasonable 
weather  be  now  experienced,  and  through  lack  of  income  dead 
white  bees  wull  then  be  thrown  out  at  the  entrances.  This  may 
in  some  cases  also  be  caused  by  the  bees  having  to  crowd  to¬ 
gether  for  additional  warmth  until  they  are  unable  to  cover 
all  their  brood,  and  if  the  latter  is  then  chilled  it  is  thrown 
.out  similariy  to  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  food. 

Such  a  state  of  things  should  not  be  allowed  to  happen,  and 
probably  will  not  in  a  well-regulated  apiary,  as  it  not  only 
throws  a  colony  back  in  the  production  of  young  bees,  but 
during  the  nursing  and  feeding  of  these  young  bees  considerable 
vitality  has  been  expended,  which  necessarily  shortens  the  lives 
of  the  old  workers.,  and  which  is  altogether  wasted.  Feeding 
should  then  never  be  neglected,  as  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  at 
such  times.  During  spring  the  expenditure  of  food  is  constant 
and  increasing,  and  if  the  income  from  natural  sources  is  “  nil” 
artificial  feeding  must  be  resorted  to  at  once  and  kept  up.  Much 
of  the  so-called  “  bad  luck  ”  of  bee-keepers  would  be  avoided 
if  more  attention  nas  paid  to  such  apparently  trivial  matters 
as  timely  feeding,  cleaning  floor  boards,  taking  note  of  the 
condition  of  colonies,  and  anticipating  their  wants,  Ac. 

As  a  rule,  it  hapiiens  that  some  colonies  in  an  apiary  may 
be  short  of  stores,  while  others  have  a  superabundance.  Where 
this  is  the  case  it  should  be  divided  amongst  those  in  want,  and 
if  a  little  is  uncapped  daily  it  will  stimulate  the  queen,  and  will 


be  found  much  better  than  giving  them  additional  food.  The 
heat  of  the  brood  chamlier  may  be  conserved  with  advantage 
and  ea.se  by  contracting  same  by  means  of  dummies  to  the  space 
actually  occupied  by  tlie  bees.  A  compact  brood  nest  goes  a 
long  way  towards  succe.ss  in  increasing  the  production  of  brood. 
Robbing  should  also  now  be  guarded  against.  Weak  stocks  are, 
as  a  rule,  the  victims,  and  during  spring  it  is  carried  on  so 
quietly  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  except  to  the  practised 
eye.  The  .spilling  of  syrup  about  the  hives,  or  leaving  feeders 
uncovered,  are  frequent  causes  of  robbing.  All  weak  colonies 
must  have  the  entrances  contracted  until  there  is  only  passage 
way  for  one  or  two  bees  at  a  time.  —  E.  E.,  Sandbach. 

- e  - 


*^*A11  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one 
will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking 
information  on  matters  discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  In 
naming  plants  we  only  undertake  to  name  species,  or  well- 
marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any  one  occasion.  Florists’ 
flowers  we  do  not  name. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  QUICKER  GROWING  TREES  FOR 
SHELTER  BELTS  (Inquirer). — Of  deciduous  trees,  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Elm  (Ulmus  montana),  American  Winged  Elm  (Ulmus 
alata),  and  Huntingdon  Elm  (Ulmus  glabra  vegeta),  are  first 
rate,  also  the  Canadian  Poplar  (Populus  monilifera  syn.  P. 
canadensis) ;  of  evergreen  trees  the  Austrian,  Corsican,  and 
Scots  Pines  (Pinus  austriaca,  P.  laricio,  and  P.  sylvestris), 
the  Austrian  being  placed  in  the  outer  line. 

TWELVE  GOOD  AND  DIVERSIFIED  AQUATIC  PLANTS 
(G.  A.). — Nympha^a  Laydekeri  rosea,  N.  Marliacea  chromatella, 
N.  Marliacea  ignea,  N.  odorata  gigantea,  N.  odorata  rosea,  ancl 
N.  tuberosa,  these  requiring  2ft  depth  of  water  ;  Caltha  palustris 
fl.-pl.,  shallow  water  or  margin;  Aponogeton  distachyon,  1ft  to 
2ft  depth  of  water ;  Iris  p.seudo-acorus,  shallow  water  ;  Sagittaria 
japonica  fl.-pl.,  1ft  to  2ft  depth  of  water;  Pontederia  cordata, 
about  1ft  depth  of  water ;  and  Typha  latifolia,  2ft  depth  of 
water. 

WHAT  REASONS  MAY  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  NARCISSI 
NOT  FLOWERING,  THOUGH  GROWING  FREELY,  THE 
Pl.ANTS  NOT  HAVING  BEEN  LIFTED  FROM  THE  YEAR 
BEFORE!-'  (E.  E.). — The  irsual  rea.son  is  that  of  the  bulbs  being 
overcrowded,  arising  from  their  multiplying.  In  such  case 
the  clumps  or  collections  should  be  lifted  when  the  foliage  has 
died  down,  say  in  July  or  August,  the  offsets  removed,  and  the 
larger  bulbs  planted  by  themselves  and  the  smaller  ones  or 
offsets  planted  separately.  If  the  ground  be  poor  it  should  be 
well  enriched,  but  not  excessively,  with  thoroughly  decayed 
manure,  mixing  well  with  the  soil,  or  preferably  afford  a  change 
of  soil  and  place.  Sometimes  non-flowering  is  due  to  an 
unfavourable  position,  such  as  dense  shade  of  overhanging  trees, 
or  even  that  of  buildings,  the  soil  being  too  dry  and  poor  for 
the  proper  iierfecting  of  the  growth,  and  the  formation  of  flower 
buds  in  embryo  in  the  bulbs. 

VINE  LEAVES  AND  BERRIES  FOR  EXAMINATION 
(H.  J.  P.). — As  no  letter  accompanied  the  specimens,  we  can 
only  give  the  result  of  the  examination,  the  leaves  having  a 
scorched  appearance,  though  there  are  traces  of  the  Vine  leaf 
spot  fungus  (Cercospora  viticola).  This  forms  dry,  irregular 
brown  spots  on  the  leaves,  and  is  most  abundant  during  a  damp 
season.  The  discoloration  extends  through  the  leaf,  and 
often  causes  the  foliage  to  have  a  browned  and  scorched 
appearance.  The  only  preventive  and  remedy  is  free  ventilation 
and  keeping  the  growths  thin,  so  that  they  have  full  exposure 
to  light  and  air.  This  is  also  the  preventive  of  scorching,  a 
little  air  being  left  on  constantly  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
the  ventilation  increased  early  in  the  morninu,  certainly  by  the 
time  the  sun  acts  powerfully  upon  the  house.  The  berries 
appear  rusted,  probably  by  allowing  the  temperature  to  be 
raised  considerably  by  the  sun’s  heat  in  the  morning,  and 
then  admitting  air  in  large  amount  suddenly.  There  is  no  trace 
of  disease  as  caused  bj"  fungus  pests ;  such  cases  often  residt 
from  fumes  of  sulphur,  this  being  on  the  hot  ivater  pipes,  and 
the  fumes  given  off  at  a  high  temperature. 
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FORESTRY  (Lowes).— You  will  doubtless  find  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  yon  require  in  “  Practical  Forestry,”  published  by 
Crosby  Lockwood  and  Son,  7,  Stationers’  Hall  Conit,  Ludgate 
Hill,  at  3s.  Gd. 

REED  OR  WICKER  HFRDLE  (G.  D.).— The  Dutch  bulb 
growers  employ  hurdles  similar  to  those  here  illustrated  for  the 
protection  of  certain  plants.  Tlie«e  kind  of  hurdles  or  protec¬ 


tive  barriers  have  also  been  largely  adopted  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons  at  their  Long  Ditton  nursery,  where  they  find  them  most 
serviceable  for  providing  shade  to  certain  alpines  and  other 
hardy  dwarf  perennials,  as  well  as  for  giving  some  necessary 
shelter  against  cutting  winds.  Indeed,  so  us,ed  to  these  have 
the  growers  at  Ditton  become,  that  one  wonders  what  they 
would  do  without  them.  The  hurdles  are  simply  made  of  reeds 
or  light  willow  wands,  sometimes  also  of  laths  or  sparring ;  and 
they  measure  roughly  7ft  or  8ft  hy  4ft  or  5ft.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  fix  them  to  uprights,  and  so  to  form  squares,  or  three 
sides  of  a  square,  and  as  many  squares  as  may  be  desired. 

ALSTROMERIA  ROOTS  NOT  GROWING  (C.  N.  H.).— 
The  fleshy,  fasciculated  roots  are  quite  sound,  bnt  their  crowns 
are  dried,  withered,  and  dead,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  not 
growing.  This  is  not  unusual  in  the  case  of  divided  roots,  the 
crowns  being  either  absent  or  damaged  in  the  division,  conse- 
(juently  there  is  no  resultant  growth.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  the  crowns  have  been  eaten  by  slugs  or  some  other  pests, 
though  from  excessive  moisture  they  sometimes  perish,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  recently  divided  and  planted  roots.  The 
best  position  for  Alstromerias  is  a  deep  and  dry  sloping,  shel¬ 
tered  border,  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  peat  and  leaf  soil,  and 
one  loam,  with  some  sharp  sand.  In  dividing,  it  is  necessary  to 
retain  a  crown  to  each  division,  this  operation  being  jjer- 
formed  during  September  or  October,  or  February  and  March, 
and  must  always  be  done  carefully.  Indeed,  except  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  increase,  the  less  the  roots  are  disturbed  the  better. 

DO  ANTS  DO  ANY  DAMAGE  (Idem). — Ants  may  have  some 
uses  in  the  soil  that  are  as  yet  unexplained,  but  they  are 
certainly  injurious  to  flowers  in  some  cases,  though  not  com¬ 
monly,  and  also  fencourage  aphides,  both  below  and  above 
ground,  in  order  that  they  may  “  milch  ”  them,  or  feed  on  their 
filthy  secretions,  known  as  honeydew.  They  also  do 
mechanical  damage  to  plants  in  pots  and  other  receptacles, 
likewise  cause  unsightly  hills  on  lawns  and  paths,  and  the  large 
black  species  that  live  in  decayed  ivood  often  injure  the  framing 
of  greenhouses,  Ac.,  when  the  wood  is  somewhat  decayed.  Apts 
are  also  destructive  of  fruit,  particularly  Apricots,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines  and  Pears.  The  best  remedy  outdoors  and  on 
soil  is  to  disturb  the  nest  with  a  fork  in  the  evening  and  pour 
on  it  a  solution  of  Fir-tree  or  Bitter-oil  insecticide.  The  paraffin 
oil  emulsions  diluted  with  about  six  times  their  bulk  of  water 
are  also  effectual,  sprinkling  over  the  nests  every  few  days. 
Indoors  the  best  remedy  is  poison,  the  articles  called  Formica- 
cide  and  Ballikinrain  Ant  I)e.stroyers  acting  efficaciously  ;  hut 
care  must  be  exercised  in  their  iise. 

CAUSE  OF  AVITCHES’  BROOMS  ON  BIRCHES  (T.  P.  L.). 
— The  cause  of  the  curious  clusters  of  twigs,  looking  very  much 
like  the  nest  of  a  large  bird,  such  as  the  magpie,  at  a  distance. 


are  that  of  a  minute  fungus  named  Exioascus  turgidus.  The 
mycelium  of  tlio  fungus  lives  in  the  tissues  of  the  host-plant, 
leaves  and  bark,  the  twigs  being  somewhat  swollen,  and  both 
they  and  the  sickly-looking  leaves  upon  them  are  duller  green 
than  usual,  and  frequently  show  a  slightly  velvety  surface. 
This  is  due  to  the  ”  fruits  ”  of  the  fuugus,  which  can  only  be 
detected  by  a  lens  of  high  magnifying  power.  In  the  Birch 
a  diseased  condition,  a  good  deal  like  a  young  AVitch  knot,  is 
often  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  the  work  of  a  species  of 
Phytoptus  or  gall  mite,  and  results  from  the  stimulation  of  tlu' 
mites  in  the  interior  of  the  buds,  which  aie  iuci'easing  in  size, 
but  never  develop  properly.  The  buds  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaf  scales,  instead  of  remaining  undeveloped,  enlarge  to  a  con¬ 
spicuous  size,  or  grow  into  stunted  branches,  and  on  this  pro¬ 
cess  being  repeated  year  after  year,  the  mass  of  buds,  Ac.,  may 
reach  the  .size  of  a  ciicket  ball,  but  is  usually  much  smaller. 
There  is  no  real  difficulty  in  distinguishing  these  mites  (Phy¬ 
toptus  betuli)  galls  from  true  AATtch  knots  or  brooms.  The 
only  method  likely  to  be  of  any  use  is  to  cut  off  and  burn  AVitch 
knots  of  all  kinds. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  following  number.  (R.  T.). — Cheilanthes  hirta,  Berberis  empetri- 
folia.  (H.  N.). — Megasea  cordifolia  purpurea,  Prunus  Padus,  Cassia 
corymbosa,  Aubrietia  Hendersoni. 

- - - 

Miscellaneous  Notes, 

Denmatine  Pnice  List. 

AAbtli  this  price  list  comes  a  “short  account  (illustrated)  of 
the  discovery  and  manufacture  of  India-rubber,  Gutta-percha, 
and  Dermatine,”  written  hy  an  expert.  This  is  obtainable  from 
the  Dermatine  Company,  Limited,  95,  Neate  Street,  London, 
S.E.  Alaps  are  furnished  showing  parts  of  the  world  where  I'aw 
rubber  is  obtained  ;  and  from  the  index  to  this  well-arranged 
price  list,  we  find  that  dermatine  is  employed  for  belting,  air- 
pump  valves,  tajD-washers,  hydraulic  rings  and  pump  cups ; 
garden  and  delivery  hose  ;  mats  and  stair  treading ;  tubing  and 
other  purposes.  Dermatine  was  patented  in  1884-5,  and  the 
manufacturers  have  sought  to  improve  upon  and  develop  the 
ideas  expressed  in  the  patents,  with  the  result  that  the  material 
is  now  put  to  the  many  different  uses  above  described.  “  UniiKe 
rubber,  which  is  so  apt  to  stick  when  used  as  a  packing,  derma¬ 
tine  is  practically  inadhesive  ;  and  another  point  to  which  atten¬ 
tion  may  be  directed  is  that  there  is  scarcely  any  tendency  in 
dermatine  goods  to  blow  or  produce  free  sulphur.  ...  It  can  be 
made  of  varying  degrees  of  hardness,  from  that  of  the  most 
flexible  rubber  to  that  of  vulcanite  or  ebonite.” 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Wisley,  Surrey. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens — height 
above  sea  level,  150  feet. 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 
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09 
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62 
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43 
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0-14 
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49 

47 

f3 
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41 

62 

6t 

48 
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w. 
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— 
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52 

46 

65 

39 

31 

49 

60 

48 

— 

s.w. 
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61 

45 

69 

39 

29 

49 

50 

49 

— 

N. 

97 

10  49 
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64 

47 

61 

46 

39 

61 

50 

49 
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6  39 
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50 

44 
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62 

51 

49 
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w. 
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48 

44 

49 

42 

31 

51 

51 

49 

0-01 

w. 

08 

0  51 

jMeans 

51 

43 

56 

43 

36 

51 

60 

49 

Total 

0-36 

— 

1  9 

5  26 

Orchids  at  Dusseldorf. — In  the  exhibition  of  orchids  held 
in  Du.sseldorf  (Germany),  there  was  one  group  of  Cattleyas 
which  was  valued  at  £14,000,  and  fifteen  specimens  of  Odonto- 
glossum  represented  together  a  value  of  £25,000. 

Professor  Munson,  of  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  has  completed  his  studies  upon  reciprocal  crosses  in  the 
fertilisation  of  flowers,  and  tne  results  will  be  published  in  a 
bulletin  in  the  early  summer. 
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Tk  Destruction  of  Small  Weeds. 


“Weeds  and  their  Suppression”  is  the  title  of  an  article 
by  Mr.  John  Percival,  M.A.,  in  the  “Journal  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,”  for  March,  1904.  As  weeds,  according  to  ivir. 
Percival,  include  charlock,  thistles,  and  couch,  it  is  evident  that 
he  is  undertaking  no  mean  task  in  showing  us  how  to  suppress 
them.  If  he  will  take  over  a  well-infected  field  of  sandy  soil, 
and  hand  it  over  to  us  four  years  hence  in  a  clean  condition,  at 
the  same  time  giving  us  full  details  of  his  experiment,  we 
shall  be  most  pleased  to  testify  to  the  success  of  his  methods. 
In  speaking  or  writing  of  weeds  it  is  most  necessary  to  differen¬ 
tiate  between  annuals  and  perennials.  The  latter,  which  consist 
chiefly  of  the  thistle  tribe  and  couch  grass,  cannot  be  dealt  with 
lightly,  whereas  the  annual  weeds,  such  as  charlock  and  poppies, 
may  be  easily  destroyed  if  attacked  at  the  right  moment. 

There  are  many  annual  weeds  which  are  more  or  less  harm¬ 
ful  to  grain  crops.  The  common  bird’s-eye,  more  generally  known 
as  “  winter  weed,”  ripens  early,  and  dies  away,  therefore 
making  little  interference  with  corn  crops  in  the  later  stages, 
yet  its  growth  and  maturity  must  have  a  material  effect  on  the 
crops  amongst  which  it  finds  its  habitat,  robbing  them,  as  it 
must,  of  both  air  and  nutriment.  We  may  state  wicliout  fear 
of  contradiction  that  no  weed  other  than  one  of  a  leguminous 
nature  can  be  grown  without  loss  of  fertility,  and  the  growth 
of  common  weeds  amongst  corn  crops  must  be  an  economic 
loss.  " 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  the  custom  in  many  counties  to 
vary  the  four-course  system  by  taking  a  crop  of  barley  or  oats 
after  the  wheat  stubble.  That  is  all  right  if  the  land  be  in 
good  condition  and  free  from  the  seed  of  annual  weeds,  other¬ 
wise  it  would  be  better  to  stick  to  the  four-course  system. 

Couch  grass  or  twitch  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  most 
noxious  of  farm  pests.  It  is  bad  enough  in  all  conscience  when 
it  is  well  established  on  congenial  soil,  but  when  drastically 
dealt  with  it  can  be  much  more  easily  got  rid  of  than  many 
other  forms  of  weed. 

The  common  corn  thistle  is  a  dreadful  pest  when  thoroughly 
well  established  on  limestone  soils.  Its  roots  burrow  into  the 
rocky  substratum,  and  nothing  but  diligent  ploughing  and 
hand-hoeing  will  keep  it  under,  whilst  eradication  is  well  nigh 
impossible.  Another  weed  most  difficult  to  master  is  the 
common  foalsfoot.  This  infests  heavy  land  as  well  as  peaty, 
low-lying  soil.  Where  its  roots  are  numerous  a  corn  crop  has 
a  poor  chance  of  coming  to  maturity.  Hoeing  will  stop  its 
growth  for  a  while,  but  it  soon  reappears.  Summer  fallowing, 
which  is  successful  in  getting  the  land  thoroughly  dried  through, 
is  the  only  sy.stem  by  wliich  foalsfoot  can  be  killed. 

Of  the  annual  weeds  the  poppy  and  the  charlock  are  the 
most  troublesome.  The  wild  po^^py  infests  all  soils  which  may 
be  called  light  or  dry.  Any  soil  which  lends  itself  readily  to  the 
growth  of  turnips  is  congenial  to  the  poppy,  which  loves  a  fine 
seedbed.  It  soon  dies  out  on  strong  land. 

Light  soil  having  once  become  infested  with  poppies  is  very 
troublesome  to  manage.  The  weeds  are  ever  present,  for 
amongst  autumn-sown  wheat  they  make  their  appearance  in 
February,  and  come  up  in  thousands  amongst  the  spring  corn. 
They  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  dealt  with  by  hoeing,  for  they 
abound  amongst  the  young  corn  which  is  in  Tows,  and  nothing 
but  hand-weeding  would  be  effectual. 

The  only  way  to  deal  with  poppies  is  to  attack  them  when 
they  are  very  small,  and  the  implement  to  use  is  a  set  of  light 
harrows.  As  soon  as  the  sun  begins  to  make  itself  felt  in 


February,  the  poppy  seeds  commence  to  germinate,  and  a 
watchful  eye  should  be  kept  upon  their  growth.  As  soon  as 
they  appear  to  be  putting  forth  their  second  leaves,  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  the  light  harrows  should  be  used.  They 
will  not  hurt  the  wheat,  although  at  the  time  they  may  appear 
to  do  so,  but  very  few  poppies  will  be  left  to  hamper  the  growing 
crop.* 

On  very  light  soils,  where  an  application  of  common  salt  is 
beneficial  to  wheat,  the  harrowing  may  be  made  much  more 
effectual  by  timing  it  to  follow  soon  after  the  sowing  of  the  salt. 
The  latter  causes  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  run  together  or  cake, 
and  a  very  slight  disturbance  of  this  caked  surface  suffices  to 
break  the  tap  roots  of  the  poppies,  and  put  an  end  to  their  capa¬ 
city  for  doing  further  injury.  As  regards  spring  corn  growing,  it 
is  not  advisable  to  sow  very  early  on  land  which  is  full  of  poppy 
seeds,  and  clover  seeds  should  never  be  sown  until  the  corn 
crop  is  well  above  ground.  If  the  clover  is  sown  then,  say 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  harrowed  in  with  light  harrows, 
which  will  do  no  harm  to  the  barley  or  oats,  millions  of  minute 
poppy  plants  which  have  germinated  side  by  side  with  the  corn 
will  be  destro3’ed.  If  you  do  not  want  another  batch  to  follow 
after  this  harrowing  do  not  use  a  roller,  but  leave  the  land  as 
knotty  as  possible. 

The  other  noxious  annual  weed  is  the  charlock,  which  is  very 
bad  on  many  chalky  and  limestone  soils.  It  is  not  so  destruc¬ 
tive  as  the  poppy,  but  it  often  interferes  very  materially  with 
the  welfare  of  spring  sown  corn.  Harrowing  at  the  right  time 
does  a  little  good,  but  the  young  charlock  has  a  much  deeper 
root  than  the  poppy.  The  only  way  to  eradicate  it  is  to  pull 
it  out  by  hand,  but  a  fairly  effectual  substitute  for  that  system 
is  found  in  spraying  with  a  solution  of  copper  or  iron,  which  has 
a  burning  effect  on  tne  young  charlock  without  any  deleterious 
effect  on  the  jmung  corn. 

We  have  mentioned  five  weed  enemies :  couch,  thistle,  foahs- 
foot,  poppies,  charlock.  Couch  extermination  is  only  a  matter 
of  workl’  Thistles  may  be  kept  down  by  deep  and  thorough 
'  ploughing.  Foalsfoot  needs  summer  fallow  to  deal  with  it 
properlj".  Poppies  cannot  stand  harrowing.  Charlock  is  killed 
by  spraying.  We  have  not  mentioned  the  dock.  Well,  it  is  not 
a  common  weed,  and  no  farmer  should  have  a  common 
acquaintance  with  it. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Having  got  all  our  spring  corn  up  and  growing  and  sown  our 
mangolds,  we  are  able  to  put  all  the  force  on  to  preparation  for 
swedes.  As  our  swede  land  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time, 
clean,  we  are  able  to  dispense  with  any  further  dressings,  and 
can  proceed  to  plough  and  roll  down,  thus  leaving  a  well  broken 
and  fresh  mould  to  work  on  at  drilling  time. 

Weather  conditions  have  lately  been  rather  dry,  sharp  winds 
having  been  prevalent,  and  young  barley  has  suffered  there¬ 
from.  There  has  been  no  appreciable  frost,  but  the  nights  have 
been  cold.  A  diy  May  usually’  means  prosperity  to  the  farmer, 
but  before  we  have  any  further  dry  weather  we  should  like  a 
twenty-four  hours’  rain.  We  may  be  charged  with  always 
wanting  weather  to  suit  us,  but  to  properly  work  and  sow  any 
medium  to  heavy  soil  after  a  frostless  winter  is  a  most  difl&cult 
matter  unless  rain  comes  when  it  is  most  urgently  needed. 

AVe  are  arguing  with  regard  to  turnip  sowing,  but  there  may 
be  .scores  and  hundreds  of  farmers  who  have  not  j'et  finished 
sowing  oats  and  barley,  and  who  are  waiting  for  rain  to  break 
down  the  land  before  the  drill.  Under  present  conditions,  we 
,  believe  in  making  good  use  of  the  plough.  Whether  the  land 
be  light  or  heavy  we  would  plough  and  roll  the  land  immediately 
afterwards,  leaving  it  firm  and  in  a  condition  to  conserve 
moisture. 

0  Land  which  is  not  too  clean,  and  which  is  to  be  sown  with 
late  turnips  or  rape,  may  be  thoroughly  fallowed  now.  Drag¬ 
ging,  rolling,  harrowing,  and  rolling  and  harrowing  again,  will 
bring  the  remnants  of  twitch  to  the  surface,  either  to  die  of 
drought,  or,  which  is  more  certain,  of  a  twitch  fire.  We  quite 
sympathise  with  agricultural  writers  who  prefer  to  make  the 
twitch  into  manure,  but  after  a  long  experience  of  the  enemy 
we  prefer  to  burn  him.  AVe  fear  that  much  spring-sown  corn 
promises  little  better  than  the  wheat,  and  we  advise  our  friends 
to  be  liberal  in  top-dressings.  The  seed-beds  were  cold,  and  a 
little  nitrate  of  soda,  say  lOOlb  per  acre,  should  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment,  as  it  will  keep  the  plant  moving  until  it  is  established. 
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WARE’S 

GOLD  MEDAL 

DAHLIAS 

NOVELTIES  FOR  1904.. 

Our  Extra  Special  Collection  of  12  Choice  Cactus 
Varieties,  Post  Free,  4  6. 

Dacorat:ve,  Pompoiies,  Sia^lF,  ^  ingl  >  Cactus,  SI  ow, 
Fanc},  an  1  Dwart  Bjddeis. 

The  best  in  each  section,  all  strong  plants  true  to  name 

BEGONIAS 

GOLD  MEDAL. 

Single,  Mixed,  2/6  rer  cloz.,  is/-  100;  Serar^te 
Colours  4  per  doz.,  2  /-  10 
Double,  M  xsd,  3/6  per  c'oz  ,  25/-  100  ;  Separate 
Co'ours,  6/-  per  doz.,  36/-  100. 

XICE  PLAXTS  ESTABLISHED  IX  POTS. 

FOR  SUMMER 
PLANTING. 

Large  quantities,  all  recent  inlridurfons,  well- 
tmdened  plants  in  5in.  po  s.  SPECIAL  VALUE.— 
6  Dwarfs,  H.T.  and  T,,  5/  .  6  Climber.^,  various,  5/-. 

NEW  WATER  LILIES, 
CANNAS,  and  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

CAT ALOGUE  free  hg  post.  Call  or  write  for  it . 


Nurseries : 
FELTHAM, 

MIDDLESEX. 


London  Show  Rooms : 

25,  YORK  ROAD, 
Nr.  Waterloo  Station. 


THOMAS  S.  WARE  1902) 


BLACKMOEE  &  LANGDON’S  BEGONIAS. 

Awarded  6  Gold  Medals,  1903.  List  Free.  Seed, 
double,  2/6  and  6/-  per  packet;  single,  1/-,  2/6  and  5/-.— 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath. 


/  'tHR\  SANTHEMUMS.  —  Early  Flowering. 

Vy  Largest  and  cheapest  collection.  12,  3/- ;  100,  10/- 
Spring  List  ready,  with  latest  Cultural  Directions.' 
Bedding  Begonias.  12  1/3;  100,  7/6.  Cash  with  order. 
-  .lOHN  DUTHIE,  Superintendent  Trinity  Cemetery 
Aberdeen. 


^14^ILLIMS  BEGONIAS,  Splendid  Strain, 

VJ  Growing  Plants,  mixed,  6  colours.  Singles  2/6  doz. ; 
Doubles,  4/-  doz.  In  pots,  carriage  forward  ;  not  in  pots, 
post  free.  List  of  higher-priced  varieties,  free. 

A  LI.  GVVILLIM,  Begonia  Specialist,  New  Eltham,  Kent. 


t  /‘AO  /"1 00  SPRING  SOWN  PLANTS 

^  V  '  V  /  §  V  '  V./  .Fidler’s  Early  Eclipse  Cabbage, 
3/-  per  1000  ;  Drumhead  Savoy.  3/- ;  Sutton’s  Giant  Drum¬ 
head  Cabbage,  3-;  Dalkeith  Brussels,  3/-;  Johnson’s 
Exhibition  Brussels,  3/-.  1000  of  the  above  sorts,  mixed, 

packed  and  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  6/-  Postal  Order.— 
W.  HORNE  &  SONS,  Cliffe,  Rochester,  Kent. 


Begonias. — Testimonials,  repeat  orders,  and 
recommendations  prove  our  strain  to  be  the  best  up 
to  date  in  existence.  Tubers  and  Plants.  See  the  “Best 
C.iTALOGUE,”  free.  — B.  R.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  Yeovil 
Nurseries,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


GiARDEIs  netting. — Small  mesh,  oiled,  and 

r  dressed.  lOOyds.  long,  lyd.  wide,  3/- ;  100yds.  long, 
2yds.  wide,  6/-;  100yds.  long  3yils,  whle,  9/-;  lOOyds.  long, 
4yd3.  w.de,  12/-  ;  and  so  cn  to  any  width.  Carriage  paid 
on  all  orders  over  6/-.  Cash  returned  if  not  approved  oL 
Cheaper  kinds  kept.— H.  .1.  GASSON,  Net  Works,  Rve. 


Begonias  a  speciality. — Large,  erect- 

flowering  Singles,  12  for  2/3  ;  100, 12/-.  Doubles  same 
price  for  cash.  List  free.-J.  WELLS,  Begonia  Nursery, 
Ryarsh,  Mailing,  Kent. 

The  royal  parks  and  gardens  of 

LONDON. — Their  History  and  Mode  of  Embellish¬ 
ment.  With  numerous  Engravings,  and  a  series  of  Designs 
of  Flower  Beds  and  Borders,  with  examples  of  Planting 
them  effectively  according  to  the  several  styles  known  as 
Carpet,  Geometrical,  and  Sub-tropical,  Bedding  besides 
Notes  on  the  Propagation  and  Culture  of  the  Plants 
employed.  By  Nathan  Cole.  Price  2/6,  post  free.— 
Journal  of  Horticulture  Office,  12,  Mitre  Court 
Chambers.  Fleet  Street.  London.  F..C. 


I3URE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  prepared 

for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
RorHeulture:  “Charcoal is  invaluableas  a  manurial agent; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.” 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST.  Ltd.,  Leeds. 


CUBRANS  \ 

Choice  Plants. 

k  FEW  only  of  the  many  special  lines  contained 

^  in  our  New  Catalogue  are  noted  below.  We 

nnke  a  feature  of  ihe  choicest  varieties  of  both 

indoor  and  outdoor  plants.  Send  for  List. 

ACACIA  PUBESCENS.  the  rarest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  Acacias ;  sweetly  scented, 

2  6  to  7/6  each. 

BEGONIAS,  Rex  Varieties,  the  finest  col¬ 
lection  in  the  country;  our  selection  of 
choice  sorts,  9/-.  12  -  and  18/-  per  doz. 

BOUVAROIA  “KING  OF  SCARLETS,” 

A.  M.  K.H.S.,  crimson  scarlet  flowers  in  large 
trusses  ;  young  plants.  9d.  each,  6/-  per  doz. 

CALLA  ELLIOTTIANA.  the  lovely  golden- 
flowered  Calla,  foliage  spotted  white  ;  flower¬ 
ing  size,  7/6  each. 

,,  PENTLAN  Dll.  intanse  deep  yellow  spathes, 
dark  green  toliage ;  flowering  size,  7/6  and 
10,6  e.acb. 

,,  TAYLORII,  a  hybrid  raised  by  ourselves; 
the  s,  athe  i<  a  lovily  primrose  yellow'; 
flowering  size,  7/6  each. 

CARNATIONS, Malmaison  vars  .the finest 
colltctiou  in  the  kingdom  ;  our  selection  of 
choice  sorts  in  5-in  pots,  throwing  up  for 
bloom,  ISi  per  doz. 

CELOSIA  PYRAMIDALIS,  our  famous  strain; 
strong,  sturdy  plants  in  pots,  red  and  yellow', 

6/-  doz. 

DRAOENA  DOUCETTII.  Of  this  rare  and 
I  beautiful  variety  we  hold  an  exceptionally 

I  fine  stock  ;  fine  plants  from  7/6  to  42  -  each; 

KALANCHOE  FLAMMEA,  a  highly  decora 
J  live  cool-house  plant,  producing  large  heads 

!  of  orange-red  flowers ;  plants,  showing  flo  w  er, 

1 '-  to  2/6  each. 

KENTIA  SANDERIANA,  a  new,  distinct  and 
very  beautiful  Palm,  highly  ornamental.  3/0 

NEPHROLEPIS  PIERSONII,  the  loveliest  of 
all  the  Nephrolepis  ;  each  separate  pinnse  is 
subdivided,  so  as  to  foim  a  perfect  miniature 
frond,  giving  the  plant  a  very  beautiful  and 
ornamental  appearance  ;  strong  plants  2  6  lo 
5/-  each.  For  other  new  varieties  of  Nephro- 
lepis  see  our  list. 

PRIMULA  KEWENSIS.  a  whybrid  Primula  I 
producing  yellow  flowers  in  whorls  on  long 
spikes,  good  grower  and  free  ;  2/6  to  6/-  ea  h. 

PHYLLOCACTUS  “GERMAN  EM¬ 
PRESS,”  A.M.  R  H.S..  a  lovely  blush 
pink  variety,  remarkably  fiee  and  lasting; 
sirong  plants,  2/6  and  3/6  each. 

VERBENA  MISS  WILMOTT,  lovely  pink 
floweis  With  a  white  centre;  strong  plants, 
t/-  doz. 

CHOICE  OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

ARABIS  ALBIDA,  H.  pl.,  “Snowdrift,” 

lovely  double  white  flowers,  closely  resem¬ 
bling  a  double  white  Stock,  exceptionally 
hardy  and  free  :  in  pots.  ?/J  per  doz. 

AUBRIE'TIA  CAMPBELLI,  Improved,  a 

charming  violet-coloured  variety,  6d.  each, 

4/6  per  iioz. 

AUBRIETIA  “  DR.  MULES,”  intense  deep 
violet  purple,  the  richest  coloured  of  all  the 
Aubrietias,  9d.  each,  Os.  per  doz. 

,,  LEICHTLINI,  erimscn  rofe  flowers,  very 
beautiful,  4d  each,  3/ri  per  doz. 

GLYCERIA  SPECTABILIS,  foi.  var.,  a 
new  and  highly  decorative  oi  namentiil  grass, 
gland  for  a  moist  situation,  9d.  and  1-  each, 
f)/-  and  9/-  doz. 

LAVENDER,  “Grappenhall  var.,”  a  new 

varieiy,  much  earlier  and  more  free  in  bloom 
than  ihe  type,  gooJ  grower;  strong  plants 
in  3-in.  pots  9d.  each,  6/-  per  doz.;  extra 
itrong,  in  5-in.  pots.  ]/-  each,  9/-  per  doz. 

ROSES,  in  6-in.  pots,  strong,  suitable  for  out¬ 
door  planting 

Blush  Rambler,  lovely  soft  blush,  very  free 
and  ett'ective,  similar  in  habit,  &c.,  to 
Crimson  Rambler,  3/6  to  5,'-. 

Dorothy  Perkins,  lovely  shell  pink,  p  o- 
duced  i  1  line  trusses,  free  and  vigorous,  a 
lovely  rambler,  2/-  each. 

Mdme.  N.  Levavasseur,  the  dwarf  crim¬ 
son  rambler,  grand  as  a  pot  plant  or  for 
beddimr,  2;6  and  3/6  each. 

GLEMATIS  “VILLE  DE  LYON,”  rich  ctim 
sou  flowers,  deeper  round  the  margin.s  of  the 
sepals,  strong  and  free,  2/6  each. 

JASMIN UM  PRIMULINUM.thenew.Iasnniue 
producing  yellow  i  owers  much  larger  thau 
the  well-known  J.  nudiflorum  ;  strong  plants 
in  fin.  pots,  2/6  and  3/6  each. 

I  For  complete  descriptions  of  above  and  all  other 
I  Choice  Plants,  indoor  and  outdoor,  see  our 
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Horticultural  Literature. 


- - — r,  jiULY  this  is  a  wide  subiect,  for 

the  number  of  volumes,  pam¬ 
phlets  and  journals  issued  rela¬ 
tive  to  gardening  is  nothing  short 
of  remarkable.  It  would  appear 
imjiossible  at  the  first  glance  for 
compilers  and  writers  to  avoid  copy¬ 
ing  each  other;  nor  can  they  all  escape 
from  such  a  charge.  Quite  unconsciously 
does  imitation  occur  in  many  cases ;  in 
others,  the  most  charitable  course  is  to  say  that 
there  is  a  Temarkable  identity  of  ideas.  For  the 
moment  there  appears  to  be  a  lull  in  the  issue  of 
books  from  the  pens  of  lady  writers.  Some  of 
these  dainty  productions  are  published  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  gardens  of  ladies  who  have 
chosen  to  treat  their  small  corners  of  land  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  their  boudoir,  to  be 
rearranged  as  the  fancy  of  the  moment  may 
suggest.  It  were  quite  possible  to  understand 
how  these  charming  “  Japanilities  ”  may  become 
anathema  to  the  first-class  practitioner.  The 
principles  underlying  some,  at  least,  are  utterly 
inapplicable  to  the  management  and  economical 
control  of  a  large  establishment.  It  may  be 
greatly  daring,  in  these  days  of  newspaper 
gallantry,  to  doubt  if  the  “charming"  and 
“  lovely  ”  style  of  book  lias  greatly  helped 
onward  the  cause  of  horticulture.  Still,  in  what¬ 
ever  form  a  pulilication  is  issued,  if  its  contents 
tend  to  diffuse  greater  interest,  even  though  the 
style  be  more  or  less  sweetened,  its  welcome  is 
assured. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  advance  of  gardening 
by  latter-day  journalism  cannot  well  be  esti¬ 
mated.  The  periodicals  are  ever  ready  with 
descriiitions  of  new  processes  and  new  inventions, 
to  say  nothing  of  new  diseases  and  their  reme¬ 
dies.  Mechanical  appliances  brought  up  to  date 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  lavish  use  of 
illustrated  teaching — this,  too,  well  within  the 
financial  reach  of  all  classes.  That  the  public 
have  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  tins 
method  of  imparting  information,  there  is  ample 
lU’OOf. 

For  most  of  our  contemporaries  in  the  world 
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ot  gardening,  ne  liave  a  high  sense  of  admiration.  The  excellent 
rvoi  k  they  are  doing  meets  with  well-merited  appreciation.  For 
ourselves  we  are  content  to  say  little.  Our  now  ancient  motto, 
“For  gardeners  and  gardening,”  is  ever  to  the  forefront,  and 
we  endeavour  to  make  these  pages  as  agreeably  interesting  as 
human  imperfection  will  allow. 

There  is  apparently  an  endless  supply  of  standard  works  and 
text  books,  together  with  revised  editions  of  older  publications. 
'I’he  marvel  is  that  there  appears  room  for  so  many  ;  yet  that 
there  is  a  steady  demand  is  very  evident,  and  this  .serves  to  prove 
Iiow  great  and  widespread  is  the  interest  taken  in  all  matters 
connected  with  horticulture.  The  low  price  at  which  some  of 
these  books  are  issued  might  induce  a  supposition  that  their 
contents  would  be  of  a  corre.sponding  value.  Such  an  e.stimate 
is  cjuickly  dispelled  upon  consideration  of  their  pages,  with  a 
perusal  of  the  names  of  the  writers  or  compilers. 

Certain  societies  or  associations  have  their  cjuota  to  add  to 
this  mass  of  literature.  Pamphlets  here  and  pamphlets  there  ; 
circulars,  too,  setting  forth  the  di.sea.ses  and  cure  of  the  special 
subject  for  the  advancement  and  protection  of  which  they  have 
l)een  formed.  Government  leaflets,  too,  from  the  Board  of 
Agricidture,  printed  in  lucid  language,  and  giving  genuinely 
instructive  information.  These  might  with  advantage  be  more 
V  idely  read  and  known.  iVIany  persons  even  now  are  unaware 
that  such  leaflets  exist,  and  many  more  still  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  where  or  how  they  are  to  be  obtained ;  though 
the  needfid  information  has  been  set  forth  on  many  occasions 
in  gardening  journals. 

With  all  this  evidence  of  strenuous  effort  and  progress  before 
us  in  connection  with  the  printed  work  of  horticulture,  it  is  at 
once  surprising  and  regrettable  to  find  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  still  issued  in  an  uncut  state.  This 
work,  which,  considering  its  selling  price,  and  also  the  intrinsic 
value  of  its  contents,  ought  to  be  to  the  fore  in  every  possible 
way,  is  content  to  lag  behind  in  this  respect.  A  small  matter, 
possibly,  but  to  the  bu.sy  man  a  truly  exasperating  one.  Not 
everyone  will  find  the  volumes  placed  upon  his  desk,  cut  and 
ready  for  use,  as  nowadays  falls  to  our  lot ;  but  there  was  a 
time  when  this  attention  was  not  vouchsafed  us,  and,  looking 
back  through  earlier  numbers,  we  find  many  pages  uncut,  and 
no  doubt  much  treasure  of  information  unused.  We  rather 
suspect  that  if  a  plebiscite  of  the  Fellows  could  be  taken  on  this 
question,  there  would  be  a  very  large  majority  in  favour  of  the 
guillotine. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  much  could  have  been 
added  in  reference  to  the  publications  of  other  nations,  but  the 
subject  is  sufficiently  wide  in  relation  to  the  work  in  our  own 
land  ;  far  udder,  in  fact,  than  can  be  efficiently  treated  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  article. 

— — - - - - - 


Extra  Garden  Fruits. 


There  are  several  fruit  products  of  our  gardens  or  the 
grounds  contiguous  thereto,  which  may  be  described  as  occa¬ 
sional  occupants  therein  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  and 
regular  inmates,  which  one  expects  to  meet  with  everywhere. 
A  cursory  glance  at  each  in  order  may  in'ove  of  interest.  Fir.st, 
then,  let  us  take  the  Fig,  which  is  a  native  of  Palestine,  as 
all  readers  of  the  Scriptures  are  likely  to  know,  and  largely  in 
evidence  in  Holy  Writ.  To  sit  under  one’s  Fig-tree,  indeed, 
was  synonymous,  in  those  days,  of  peace  and  prosperity.  It 
flourishes  still  more  or  less  in  that  retrograde  and  bygone  his¬ 
torical  land,  as,  too,  in  various  other  Eastern  countries.  I 
have  found  it  largely  about  the  environs  of  Con.stantinople, 
most  gardens,  whether  large  or  small,  having  a  Vine  or  Fig 
trellised  into  a  summer-house  or  arbour,  the  large  spreading 
leaves  forming  a  delightful  cool  retreat  from  the  midday  sun. 
Vith  us  it  thrives  fairly  well  in  favoured  districts,  but  chiefly 
in  the  south  and  western  counties,  as  warmth  is  a  great 
desideratum  naturally.  A  corner  of  a  south-west  wall  will  often 
produce  a  fine  gi’owth  and  good  fi’uit,  while  in  gardens  near  the 
seaside  it  appears  sometimes  happy  in  its  condition  and  fruit- 
fulne.ss. 

Coming  to  the  Almond,  were  it  not  that  I  have  twice 
expeiienced  lipe  fruit  from  this  highly  oiuiamental  spring 
blossoming  tree,  it  would  hardly  have  struck  me  as  finding  a 
place  under  the  heading  of  these  notes.  Born,  shall  we  say, 
in  the  East,  and  also  in  Africa,  it  may  now  be  said  to  abound 
pretty  well  over  the  whole  .south  of  iCurope,  and  is  a  pleasing 
and  familiar  object  at  blo.ssoming  time  to  winter  and  spring 
travellers  in  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  Corsica,  the  northern 
coast  of  the  IVlediterranean,  and  parts  of  Pale.stine.  Grown  as 
it  is  with  u.s  for  its  lovely  and  earliest  bloom,  when  winter  has 
barely  died,  just  as  the  Cherry.  Peach,  and  Plum  is  cultivated 
by  the  Japanese  lor  spectacular  or  floral  decorations,  we  have 
httle  or  no  arriirc  ja-nxcr  for  the  Almond’s  autumn  fruit. 
Nevertheless,  under  favourable  conditions  fine  matured  nuts  are 


sometimes  produced.  Some  few  years  ago  a  young  tree  of  mine, 
bouglit  from  the  local  nursery,  acting  apparently  on  the  admir¬ 
able  principle,  his  daf  qui  ciio  dot,  the  very  next  summer  pro¬ 
duced  about  half  a  dozen  perfect  nuts,  and  formed  a  choice 
little  dish  at  dessert  one  winter  evening,  while  a  few  years  later 
Fortune  gave  me  a  .solitary  almond,  equally  good,  grown  from 
a  similar  young  tree  the  .second  sea.son  after  planting:  only 
in  this  case  it  was  up  in  midland  Warwickshire  where  it  had 
perfected,  the  former  being  in  Somersetshire,  and  the  tree 
would  doubtless  have  matured  several  others  had  they  not 
suddenly  disappeared,  cleared  off,  no  doubt,  by  some  predatory 
rook. 

The  glorious  golden  Quince  has  been  considered  by  many 
to  belong  to  the  Pyrus  family.  It  is  better,  however,  to  treat 
it  as  a  distinct  fruit,  obtaining  its  name  from  Cydon,  in  Crete, 
being  indigenous  in  Per.sia,  and  perhaps  also  in  Greece  and 
the  Crimea.  It  was  in  olden  times  popularly  supposed  to  ward 
off  the  evil  eye.  Though  hardly  to  be  recommended  to  be 
eaten  au  naturcl,  it  makes  a  splendid  rich  preserve  or  a  delicious 
adjunct  when  stewed  with  its  kinsman,  the  Pear. 

The  iMedlar,  that  odd  fruit  which  is  generally  described  as 
rotten  before  you  can  eat  it  (but  is  it  not  in  reality  merely 
ripe?),  like  the  last-named,  is  a  comparatively  rare  occupant  of 
our  orchards.  It  is  while  young  a  splendid  bearer,  and  the 
tree,  which  grows  umbrella  shape,  is  elegant  and  symmetrical  in 
form.  It  is  a  native  of  European  woods  and  Western  Asia,  and 
is  to  be  found,  tliough  hardly  indigenous,  in  hedgerows  in  the 
south  of  England,  it  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  we 
have  mention  of  it  both  by  the  Greek  Theophrastus  (/tesTriATj)  and 
the  Roman  Pliny. 

As  to  the  Mulberry,  of  which  several  kinds  are  closely  allied 
to  the  Fig,  we  must  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  world  for  some 
of  its  vai'ieties,  Japan  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  being  its 
ancient  abodes,  though  the  iMorus,  or  Mulberry  proper,  is  found 
in  temperate  regions  of  Asia  and  America,  and  hilly  regions  of 
the  tropics. 

Regarding  the  iMelon  and  Cucumber  as  somewhat  akin,  both 
may  be  held  as  natural  products  of  sub-tropical  Asia,  though 
I  fancy  there  is  no  real  knowledge  of  the  former  in  its  wild 
state.  The  Water  Melons  of  South  Africa  and  parts  of  America 
are  much  prized  for  their  juicy  coolness,  while  the  seeds  of  an 
Indian  kind  are  expres.sed  into  oil. 

Taking  the  Walnut  next,  its  proper  home  seems  to  have 
been  in  Persia  and  the  Himalayas.  Anyhow,  like  many  other 
fruits,  it  was  introduced  centuries  ago  into  Europe  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  cultivated  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  So 
valuable  at  one  period  was  the  wood  of  old  trees  that  as 
much  as  £600  has  been  given  for  a  single  tree.  As  regards 
their  cropping  powers,  it  is  prodigious,  and  once  in  every  three 
or  four  years  the  crop  of  full-sized  trees  in  their  prime  is  simply 
colossal.  But  for  the  fact  that  they  necessarily  take  some 
time  before  coming  into  bearing,  and  accordingly  being  a  case 
of  planting  for  your  heirs,  it  seems  a  pity  that  plantations  or 
single  specimens  are  not  more  often  put  in. 

Imstly,  of  the  Chestnut,  though  this,  as  in  a  lesser  degree 
the  Wahiut  also,  savours  perhaps  more  of  the  park  than  the 
garden.  Later  even  than  the  last-named  in  consuramating  its 
produce,  and  requiring  the  tree  to  be  of  a  goodly  size  to  bear 
matured  fruit  at  all,  we  may  devote  a  few  remarks  upon  this 
stately  arboreal  product  and  its  rich  brown  nut.  It  came, 
perhaps,  originally  from  Castanum  in  Thessaly  (whence  its 
name),  being  an  indigenous  growth  of  Asia  Minor,  but  long 
naturalised  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it  forms  an  article  of 
food,  and  is  ground,  indeed,  into  bread.  Corsica,  Spain, 
France,  and  Italy  are  especially  renowned  for  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  this  nourishing  nut,  which  Londoners  are  so  familiar 
with  of  a  winter  afternoon  in  the  streets,  “done  brown,”  and 
wonderfully  appetising-looking  (thoirgh  we  do  not  often  have 
the  courage  to  buy  them)  upon  the  harrows  of  hawking  vendors. 
In  Italian  cities  this  is  naturally  a  still  inore  familiar  sight,  and 
many  a  meal  in  your  hotel  or  jioision.  will  be  found  to  include 
the  Castagna  or  ^larron  in  some  form  or  other.  In  the  south 
of  England  many  of  these  showy  trees  attain  a  remarkable 
degree  of  fruitfulness  and  size  as  regards  their  glossy  nut. 
The  grand  growths  of  the  Heepdene  estate  in  that  sylvan  dis¬ 
trict  of  Surrey  yield  some  seasons  splendid  fruit,  especially  the 
variety  which  may  be  termed  the  Spani.sh  Chestnut  par 
excellence,  and  many  is  the  liberal  bagful  the  writer  when  a  boy 
has  garnered  in  under  those  spreading  trees  in  the  beautiful 
home  county. 

It  is  probably  veiv  uncommon  to  find  all  the  above  fruits  in 
any  one  garden  of  average  pretensions.  But  a  month  since, 
however,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  see  every  single  kind  men¬ 
tioned  in  these  notes  doing  their  respective  duty  in  an  old- 
fashioned  rectory  garden  in  Suffolk.  There  wei’e  Melons  and 
Cucumbers  luxuriating  in  frames,  single  specimens  of  the 
Medlar,  Quince,  ^lulberry,  and  Almond  dotted  about  the  fine 
old  lawn,  a  grand  Fig  in  a  very  cosy  corner  between  two  warm 
walls,  while  in  the  shrubbery  skirting  the  roadway  were  two 
superb  \Yalnuts  and  a  promising  young  Chestnut. — J.  A. 
Carnegie-Cheales. 
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Saccolabium  Bellinum. 

S.  Beiliniim  is  small  compared  with  most  other  Saccola- 
biums,  though  of  similar  growth,  the  leaves  being  arranged 
in  a  two-ranked  manner,  and  the  flowers  are  very  distinct  in 
form.  Their  chief  peculiarity  is  in  the  lip,  which  at  the  base 
is  expanded  in  a  strange,  cup-like  manner.  The  apex  is  flattened, 
and,  extending  at  right  angles  with  the  cup,  resembles  a  jilat- 
form  upon  which  bees  or  other  insects  may  alight.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  this  platform  is  covered  with  short  white  filaments, 
which  impart  a  strange  appearance  to  it  when  examined.  In 
colour  the  flower  is  not  very  remarkable,  though  there  are  some 
curious  contrasts.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow  or  with  a 
greenish  tinge,  on  which  are  scattered  several  circular,  dark 
red  spots;  the  base  of  the  lip  is  white  with  crimson  dots,  and 
the  centre  yellow  with  purple  dots.  The  spikes  are  small,  bear¬ 
ing  from  three  to  four  flowers  each,  and  though  unpretentious 
in  general  appearance,  it  will  become  a  favourite  with  lovers 
of  many  interesting  diminutive  species  of  orchids. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

The  group  of  Cypripediums  known  as  the  Ijellatulum  group 
are  not  so  strong  in  growth  as  the  majority  of  the  genus,  and 
many  growers  fail  with  them.  It  has  been  put  down  to  several 
-cau.ses,  such  as  the  need  of  limestone  in  the  soil,  but  after  a 
fairly  lengthened  experience  with  them  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  their  surroundings  have  even  more  to  do  with 
success  or  otherwise  than  the  material  in  the  pots.  Some  years 
ago  I  had  a  very  nice  batch,  that  did  remarkably  well  in  the 
corner  of  a  Melon  house,  and  here  they  remained.  Other  plants, 
grown  in  what  would  appear  to  be  more  suitable  quarters  in 
the  orchid  house  did  not  thrive  nearly  as  well. 

They  certainly  like  a  clear  light  without  bright  sun  actually 
shining  uijon  the  leaves.  In  their  native  home  many  of  them 
are,  we  are  told,  subjected  to  a  rather  long  period  of  dry  rest, 
but  this  will  not  be  found  advisable  under  cultivation.  Yet  it  is 
not  wise  to  run  to  the  other  extreme,  and  keep  up  an  active 
growing  temperature.  Any  that  need  repotting  should  be  care¬ 
fully  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  the  roots  examined.  Should 
they  appear  healthy  there  will  be  no  need  to  shake  them  out, 
but  if  sour  and  worn-out  material  has  led  to  decay  of  the  roots, 
then  nothing  short  of  turning  right  out  and  washing  clear  of 
the  compost  should  be  allowed. 

In  the  former  case,  a  larger  pot  than  that  used  before  will 
be  needed,  but  in  the  latter  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  the  same 
size,  or  even  a  smaller  one,  as  it  is  useless  having  much  of 
material  about  the  roots  or  more  than  they  can  take  hold  of.  A 
fair  percentage  of  good,  sound,  fibrous  loam,  with  most  of  the 
earthy  particles  removed,  is  a  capital  addition  to  the  compost, 
clean,  chopped  sphagnum,  fibrous  peat,  and  roughly-broken 
crocks  or  limestone  making  up  the  remainder.  A  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  shady  position  must  be  given  for  the  fii’st  week  or 
two  after  repotting,  but  the  foliage  must  not  be  wetted  mnch 
overhead. 

The  Phalmnop.ses,  recently  attended  to  at  the  roots,  are  not 
yet  making  much  growth,  but  the  stouter  growing  Aerides  and 
Vandas  are  pushing  fairly  in  the  new  compost,  and  can  hardly 
be  overwatered,  either  in  the  atmosphere  or  at  the  roots.  On 
bright  days  a  thorough  syringing  does  them  good,  especially  at 
closing  time  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  blinds  may  be  drawn  up 
and  a  high  temperature  residt.  When  dull,  the  syringing  must 
be  left  out;  it  is  not  needed  by  the  plants,  and  is  often  the 
cause  of  the  loss  of  the  flower  spikes  in  the  leaf  axils.  —  H.  R.  R. 

- - - 

The  Kew  Museums. 

It  i.s  not  quite  sixty  years  ago  -in  1847,  to  be  exact— that 
the  private  collections  of  Sir  William  Hooker,  who  presented 
them  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  were  arranged  in  the  central  room 
of  what  had  till  then  been  a  .storebouse  for  fruit,  and  is  now 
known  as  No.  2  museum.  These  (says  the  “  Standard  ”)  formed 
the  nucleus  of  what  was  the  first,  and  is  now  by  far  the  most 
comprehensive,  museum  of  economic  botany  in  existence.  Ten 
years  later  the  No.  1  museum,  facing  the  lake  and  the  Palm 
hou;^e  beyond,  was  built ;  and  in  1863  the  old  orangery,  built 
in  1761  for  the  Princess  Augu.sta,  was  utilised  for  the  collection 
of  timber,  and  designated  No.  3.  To  the  back  of  this  an 
annexe.  130ft  long  and  16ft  wide,  forming  a  new  gallei-y,  has 
been  added,,  and  here  the  Gymnospermous  plants  are  exhibited. 


These  were  formerly  arranged  in  the  No.  1  museum,  and  by 
their  removal  a  good  deal  of  space  has  been  gained,  no  less 
than  thirty-two  cases  being  set  free.  That  building  now  con- 
tain.s  only  tbe  Dicotyledons,  and  the  Monocotyledons  are  shown 
in  No.  2.  The  arrangement  of  these  mu-seums  follows  that  of 
Bentham  and  Hooker’s  “  Genera  Plantarum.” 

In  passing  through  the  timber  house  to  the  annexe,  some 
of  the  newer  exhibits  should  be  noticed.  At  one  end  is  a  very 
fine  show-ca.se  of  Indian  blackwood  (Dalbergia  latifolia),  carved 
with  human  and  animal  figures,  and  having  a  stepped  pyramidal 
top,  with  similar  figures  on  each  successive  stage.  At  the 
opposite  end  is  another  case  of  Indian  Cedar  (Cedrus  Deodara), 
but  with  the  carving  geometrical  and  floral  in  character.  One 
remarkable  exhibit  is  a  section,  7ft  high  and  a  little  over  22ft 
in  circumference,  of  the  Karri  (Eucalyptus  diversicolor),  one  of 
the  woods  used  for  paving-blocks.  Much  more  curious,  though 
by  no  means  so  imposing,  is  a  section  of  an  Elm,  from  Elvedeii, 


showing  a  strange  malformation.  Presumably,  after  the  heart- 
wood  had  perished,  the  bark  split,  and  the  shell  contracted, 
each  side  continuing  to  grow,  and  forming  a  spiral. 

One  of  the  end  cases  in  the  gallery  is  devoted  Jo  the 
Gnetaceae,  to  which  the  remarkable  Welwitschia  belongs.  In 
the  other  is  an  exhibition  of  Cycads,  recent  and  fossil,  among 
the  latter  being  some  specimens  of  Mantellia  (which  the  quarry- 
men  call  “petrified  birds’  nests”),  from  the  Purbeck  dirt-beds, 
and  the  type-specimen  of  Bennettites  from  the  lower  greensand 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  one  side,  in  lofty  wall  cases,  the 
conifers  are  arranged  in  tribes,  and,  wdth  the  wood,  branches, 
and  cones,  is  a  very  good  display  of  many  of  the  industrial 
products.  The  collection  of  resin  and  turpentines  from  various 
species  in  different  countries  is  well  illustrated,  the  tools  being 
shown  in  the  cases,  together  with  portions  of  tree  stems  from 
w'hich  the  bark  has  beeii  .stripped  in  order  to  allow  the  crude 
liquid  to  flow  into  metal  receptacles,  or  into  a  hole  or  pocket 
cut  in  the  trunk  itself.  It  is  said  that  the  Chrster  Pine,  from 
which  turpentine  is  obtained  in  the  Landes,  can  be  bled  for  two 
hundred  years  in  succes.sion.  From  the  needles  of  the  Long¬ 
leaved  Pine  of  North  America  a  coarse  but  very  durable  matting 
is  made,  samples  of  which  are  shown.  Opposite  is  a  small  case 
of  fossils,  containing  petrified  Pine-wood  from  Japan,  cones  of 
the  Scots  Fir,  and  lignite.  One  advantage  of  the  new  gallery 
is  that  the  wall  space  allows  of  the  exhibition  of  the  official 
maps  and  plans  of  the  Manor  and  Palace  of  Richmond,  which 
are  of  great  interest,  as  are  those  of  the  gardens  in  various 
.stages  of  development.  With  these  are  shown  the  photographs 
of  the  gardens  sent  by  the  authorities  to  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
and  of  conifers  of  various  kinds,  to  illustrate  their  growth  in 
their  proper  habitat. 
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British  Birds. 

{Continued  from  page  30d.) 

Herbivorous. 

The  Kingdove  or  C'eshat  (Co]nHil)a  palinnhns)  is  very 
common  in  England,  and  during  lireeding  time  frequents  gar¬ 
dens  when  nesting  near,  picking  off  tlie  leaves  and  destroying 
t]ie  centres  of  trees  of  recently-planted  Cauliflower  and  other 
lirassica  plants.  During  severe  weather  in  winter  it  sometimes 
commits  serious  damage  on  greens,  and  in  fields  practically 
stumps  Turnip  to])S,  iVrc.  ^^’hen  cereals  begin  to  harden  in  the 
ear  it  falls  to  feeding  upon  grain,  and  takes  a  goodly  share  of 
seed  corn.  Against  these  evils  must  he  ])laced  the  eating  of 
many  weed  .seeds,  such  as  "Wild  iMustard  (Charlock),  and  other 
troublesome  weeds. 

The  Stock-dove  (Columha  cenas)  is  far  le.ss  common  than 
foimerly,  still  in  certain  districts  enormous  flocks  visit  Turnip 
fields,  also  market  gardening  districts,  and  do  much  harm  to 
Hrassicas.  It  is  also  vei'y  fond  of  heechmast.  In  harvest  time 
it  helps  to  reap  grain,  and  afterwards  glean  stubbles.  All  the 
farmers’  and  gardeners’  benefit  is  had  from  its  feeding  upon 
weed  seeds.  Both  the  itingdove  and  Stockdove  are  resident 
species. 

Mignatopy. 

The  Turtle-dove  (Turtur  vulgaris  or  auritus)  arrives  in 
this  country  during  May,  and  departs  at  the  latter  part  of 
September.  It  does  not  visit  the  northerly  parts  of  England, 
hut  is  not  uncommon  in  the  midland  counties,  often  nesting, in 
pleasure  ground  trees.  It  lives  upon  .seeds,  and  the  tops  of 
young  Turnii^s  or  Swedes  in  fields  are  to  its  liking,  hut  it  is 
seldom  so  numerous  as  to  do  material  harm. 

Carnivorous  (Raptores). 

Inju  rious  to  game  and  poultry,  hut  otherwise  beneficial  to 
farmers,  and  wholly  .so  to  gardeners. 

The  Hen  Harrier  (Circus  aeruginosus  or  cyaneus)  lives  prin¬ 
cipally  about  forests  and  heaths.  It  feeds  upon  game  (grouse  of 
the  mooi’S,  partridges  of  liill  and  dale,  pheasants  of  the  rearing 
ground,  leverets  and  rabbits,  the  greatest  enemies  of  cultivated 
crops  in  woods,  farms,  and  gardens),  birds,  especially  wild 
pigeons,  reptiles,  and  tne  larger  insects. 

The  Sparrow  Hawk  (Accipiter  Nisus)  is  common  throughout 
Europe,  and  when  taken  young  is  easily  tamed.  I  have  had 
such  very  questionable  aid  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  frighten¬ 
ing  birds  from  fruits  in  the  gardens  under  my  charge  half  a 
century  ago  and  .since,  but  found  the  presence  of  the  Sparroiv 
Hawk  an  attraction  rather  than  otherwise  to  small  birds,  thej' 
“laughing”  at  him.  At  liberty  it  is  very  adroit  at  capturing 
and  killing  small  birds,  such  as  larks,  sparrows,  and  finches, 
and  takes  young  partridges,  ijheasants,  and  rabbits ;  also  re¬ 
cently  hatched  poultry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  destroys  young 
rats,  mice,  and  voles,  and  is  extremely  beneficial  through  its 
aptitude  in  killing  wood  pigeons.  It  also  devours  grasshoppers, 
cockchafers,  beetles,  Ac.  An  invaluable  friend  of  gardenei’S, 
and  of  great  benefit  to  farmers,  for  though  it  will  raid  the 
])miltry  yard,  especially  in  breeding  time,  it  is  of  great  .service 
in  keeping  down  rats,  mice,  voles,  and  other  vermin. 

The  Short-eared  Owl  (Otus  hrachyotus)  is  a  familiar 
British  form,  though  migratory,  and  occurs  in  many  countries, 
even  in  India.  It  .sometimes  He.sts  in  this  country,  but  usually 
goes  abroad  for  breeding  purposes,  hence  a  normal  winter 
migrant,  arriving  and  departing  with  the  woodcock,  hence  the 
name  “  Woodcock  Owl.”  It  haunts  heath  and  moorland, 
mar.shes,.  fin  zy  downs,  meadows.  Turnip  fields,  and  open  places, 
principally  in  grazing  districts,  especially  in  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland,  though  found  more  or  less  through  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  British  Islands.  It  flies  in 
the  daytime,  though  mainly  at  dawn  and  dusk  when  its  “  food  ” 
is  on  the  prowl,  and  hunts  for  mice,  voles,  and  other  vermin, 
including  beetles.  Young  game,  rats,  and  rabbits  do  not  e.scape 
its  onslaughts  where  it  breeds,  hut  this  is  not  common  in 
England,  and  when  it  does,  it  is  chiefly  iji  districts  where  there 
is  a  full  supply  of  its  favourite  food — mice,  imles,  and  rats. 
Extremely  valuable  to  fa?'mers  and  indirectly  to  gardeners,  its 
meat  enemy  being  gamekeepers,  for  anything  the  shape  of  a 
hawk  or  owl  falls  to  their  overzeal. 

The  Long-eared  Owl  (Otus  vulgaris  or  asiaticus)  is  another 
Engli.sh  species,  which  appears  to  re.side  permanently  in  Britain, 
is  probably  the  most  ferocious  of  the  common  Biitish  owls,  and 
feeds  upon  young  game  and  rabbits,  rats,  mice,  voles,  and  small 
birds. 

The  Tawny  or  Brown  Owl  (Surnium  Aluco  or  Ulula  .stridula) 
is  an  inhabitant  of  British  woods,  and  feeds  there  and  on  the 
outskii  ts,  ranging  over  a  wide  area,  upon  rats,  mice,  voles,  and 
other  vermin,  and  in  breeding  time  may  occasionally  make 
onslaujrlit  on  young  game  and  rabbits,  yet  is  very  beneficial  to 
farmers.  Other  owls,  also  hawks,  are  omitted,  because  too 


uncommon,  thanks  to  keepers,  who  kill  .stoats  and  weasels, 
everything,  real  or  suiiposed,  de.structive  to  game. 

The  IMagrie  (Pica  caudata)  is  too  uncommon  to  call  for  more 
than  mention  in  respect  of  its  food  con.si.sting  of  both  animal  and 
vegetable  matter.'  although  feeding  less  upon  carrion  than  the 
crows.  The  feeble  young  and  eggs  of  other  Ihrds  are  attacked 
and  devoured  by  magpies,  which  also  destroy  many  ground 
pests. 

The  Carrion  Crow  (Corvus  corone)  seldom  feeds  on  carrion, 
because  such  meals  are  too  scanty  for  its  requirements,  there¬ 
fore  it  preys  upon  small  quadi'uiieds,  such  as  young  hares  and 
rabbits,  young  birds,  and  various  kinds  of  reptiles,  especially 
frogs  and  lizards,  and  it  also  is  a  frequenter  of  poultry  and 
pheasant-rearing  grounds  or  runs,  attacking  the  young  birds 
and  cariying  them  off,  also  of  the  nests  of  young  birds  and 
poultry,  driving  its  bill  through  the  eggs  (?)  and  carrying  them 
off.  It  feeds,  however,  upon  mollu.sca  (.slugs  and  .snails),  and 
various  ground  pests.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  to  the  .sea,  there 
to  feed  upon  moilusca,  crabs,  shrimps,  Ac. 

The  Hooded  Crow  (Corvus  cornix)  feeds  principally  upon 
carrion  and  garbage  of  all  kinds,  and  in  spring  on  eggs  and 
young  birds.  On  the  seashore  they  feed  upon  animal  matter 
left  by  the  tide,  and  upon  mu.ssels,  cockles,  and  limpets.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  the  country  the  Hooded,  Boy.ston,  or  Grey- 
backed  Crow,  de.stroys  the  eggs  and  young  of  grouse,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  Highlands  and  northern  i.sles  robs  the  ground 
of  .seed  corn  and  .seed  Potatoes.  Albeit,  tliej’  live  largely  on 
slugs  and  other  ground  pe.sts. — G.  Abbey. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Xanthocepas  sorbifolia. 

A  note  in  the  Journal  for  April  14th  sufficiently  disciibed 
this  decoiative  .shrub.  Me,ssrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of 
Chelsea,  luought  it  prominently  before  the  vi.sitors  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  exhibition  on  April  (5,  staging  a  well- 
flowered  group  of  plants  in  pots.  The  white  flowers,  with 
chocolate  centre,  are  borne  in  racemes  just  as  are  .shown  in 
our  illu.stration,  and  much  resemble  those  of  Erancoa 
ramosa.  The  pinnate  foliage  expands  after  the  blossoms  have 
faded.  The  shrub  grows  well  in  a  bed  in  the  open  grounds  at 
Ivew,  the  soil  being  sandy.  It  seems  to  prefer  a  light  or  medium 
loam.  For  gentle  forcing  it  is  likely  to  find  favour,  and  may 
be  treated  as  a  pot  subject  similarly  to  Staphyleas..  Forsythias, 
and  Lilacs.  The  shrub  flowers  on  the  young,  well-ripened  wood. 


Xanthoceras  sorbifolia. 
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The  Flower  Garden,* 

Its  Sunmiep  Embellishment. 

Now  tliat  the  time  lias  ariived  M'hon  the  heauty  of  Hya- 
ciiitlis,  liilips,  and  .spiinir  bedding  in  general  has  waned,  and 
the  task  of  clearing  the  flower  beds  is  in  contemplation,  the 
gardener  looks  at  the  .stock  of  plants  he  has  been  busily  propa¬ 
gating,  and  thinks  out  his  best  methods  for  effective  ariange- 
ment,  and  how  they  shall  differ  fi'om  those  of  the  previous 
season,  as  frequent  lepetition  or  adherence  to  one  plan  is  apt 
to  become  monotonous.  The  projier  hardening  oft  of  plants 
that  have  been  subjected  to  a  greenhouse  temiierature  is  a 
matter  of  the  gi'eate,st  importance,  and  must  be  very  carefully 
aud  gradually  caiaded  out,  even  perfectly  hardy  plants  that 
have  been  raised  in  heat  feeling  the  check  very  greatly  if 
prematurely  exposed  to  the  cold  nights  often  experienced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  summer  months. 

PREPAR.A.TION. 

If  tlie  weather  is  favourable  in  the  last  week  of  this  month, 
some  of  the  most  hai’dy  jilants  inaj’  be  bedded  ont,  but  if  this 
can  safely  be  done  or  not  will  depend  on  the  climatic  conditions 
and  \\hether  the  garden  is  situated  in  an  exposed  or  sheltered 
position.  Three  weeks  ago  1  saw  Lobelia  planted  out  in 
liOndon.  Needless  to  say,  the  foliage  has  assumed  a  blueish 
tint,  the  result  of  the  cold  weather  we  have  lateh'  been 
experiencing. 

So  soon  as  the  beds  have  been  cleared,  they  should  be  pre- 
l^ared  for  their  summer  occupants  by  being  deeply  dug  and 
manured,  if  necessary,  although  a  too  liberal  use  of  manure  is 
injudicious  where  such  plants  as  Pelargoniums  are  to  be 
employed,  as  it  has  a  tendency  towards  the  production  of  too 
lampant  growth  and  vei’y  few  flowers.  Another  mistake  fre¬ 
quently  made  by  amateurs  is  in  purchasing  plants  such  as  Pelar¬ 
goniums  (or  Geraniums,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called), 
.Marguerites,  and  Fuchsias  in  full  bloom,  and  expecting  them 
to  last  throughout  the  .season.  Such  jilants  when  offered  for 
sale  are  generally  at  the  height  of  their  beauty,  and  fresh 
growth  has  to  be  made  before  they  again  begin  to  bloom,  so 
that  part  of  the  sea.son  is  lo.st  before  the  energies  of  the  plants 
are  fully  renewed.  Better  by  far  to  purchase  plants  that  are 
making  .some  growth,  and  not  flowering  so  freely,  unless,  of 
coui'.se,  immediate  effect  only  is  desired.  It  is  almost  usele.ss, 
and  at  the  same  time  unreasonable,  to  expect  a  gardener  with 
insufficient  help,  space,  and  convenience,  to  produce  and  main¬ 
tain  such  displays  of  flowering  plants  as  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
of  our  first-cla.ss  parks  and  public  gardens,  as  the  methods  often 
adopted  in  such  places  can  only  be  compared  to  high  class 
examples  of  furnishing,  a  sufficient  quantitj*  and  variety  being 
grown  to  renew  the  appearance  of  the  beds  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  season.  I  mention  this  incidentally,  as 
po.ssibly  some  gardener  who  reads  this  has  been  told,  “  Your 
flower  beds  are  nothing  like  some  we  have  seen,”  when  what 
the  man  has  been  aiming  at  after  all  is  something  to  cut  from 
to  supply  innumerable  bowls,  which  are  kept  filled  for  table  and 
hou.se  diecoration.  Among  annuals  suitable  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  being  useful  to  cut  from  and  helpful  towards  making 
an  effective  outdoor  di.splay  in  the  summer  months,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  mentioned  : — 

Suitable  Annuals. 

Asters,  in  their  varied  tall  and  dwaid  forms,  the  single  types 
of  which  are  also  becoming  most  populai'.  These  are  easily 
laised  from  .seed  sown  about  the  middle  or  end  of  March  in 
slight  warmth. 

Carnations  of  the  ^Marguerite  type,  ivliich  are  easily  raised 
from  seed,  and  give  a  quick  return  in  tlu'  wealth  of  flowers 
afforded. 

Coreopsis  (some  of  which  are  perennials),  which  may  be 
sown  out  of  doors  in  April  in  places  they  are  intended  to 
occupy ;  or  for  earliest  work  they  may  be  sown  under  glass 
and  then  pricked  off. 

Centaurea  margarita,  or  Giant  White  Sweet  Sultan,  which 
can  be  treated  likewise.  The  annual  Chrysanthemums  are 
effective  in  masses,  and  useful  to  cut  from.  Single  Dahlias  can 
be  raised  from  .seed,  and  flower  the  first  season  if  the  weather  is 
favourable  for  the  plants  to  develop. 

Dianthus  chinensis,  in  its  double  varieties,  and  also  in  its 
single  or  Hedewiggi  section,  provide  .some  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  we  have,  and  are  often  overlooked.  The  red  and  white 
IMall  ows  are  utilisalile,  and  Sweet  Peas  can  be  grown  in  clumps 
in  and  around  the  borders  of  the  flower  garden.  These  occupy 

*  At  a  meeting  of  the  St.  Barnabas,  Sutton,  and  District 
Horticultural  Society,  held  on  the  evening  of  May  10th,  when 
many  members  and  their  friends  were  pre.sent,  an  intere.sting 
lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  F.  James,  from  IMe.ssrs.  J.  Carter  and 
Co.’s  well  known  Holboin  seed  establj.shment,  the  subject 
chosen  being  ” 'Phe  Idower  Garden;  Its  Summer  Kmliellish- 
ment.” 


one  of  the  foixunost  positions  for  general  utility  and  effective¬ 
ness. 

Phlo.x  Diiimmoncli  may  be  treated  in  jnecisely  the  same 
manner  as  Asters.  Some  gardeners  prefer  to  plant  these  in 
twos  and  threes,  as  the  plants  have  not  quite  such  a  thin  and 
.straggling  appearance  as  if  planted  singly.  Scabious  are  useful 
in  mixed  borders  or  for  cutting.  Of  Stocks,  the  annual  and 
ten-week  varieties  should  be  sown  in  spring  in  boxes  or  fi'ames, 
and  tiansplanted  to  obtain  the  be.st  results. 

Few  plants  are  more  generally  popular  than  the  Verbena, 
as  it  makes  a  first-cla.ss  bedder,  and  is  brilliant  in  colours  and 
useful  to  cut.  It  requires  to  be  sown  in  heat  in  spring,  and 
afterwards  pricked  off  into  boxes  in  cool  frames,  where  it  can  be 
properly  hardened  before  planting  out.  The  new  and  effective 
vaiiety.  Miss  M’illmott,  must  not  lie  forgotten,  being  in  great 
demand,  and  is  grown  from  cuttings. 

Some  Perennials. 

Then  there  are  perennials,  vdiich  can  be  raised  from  seed, 
and  which  increase  in  strength  and  floriferousness  every  year, 
such  as  Aquilegias,  oriental  Poppies,  Gaillardias,  Larkspur, 
Phloxes,  Lychnis,  Ac.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  imposing 
and  elegant  genera  that  can  be  named.  Then,  besides  the  stock 
of  plants  which  have  lieen  kept  on  greenhouse  shelves  and 
carefully  guarded  against  fro.st.s  throughout  the  winter,  we  have 
effective  foliage  plants,  which  are  used  to  enhance  the  sub¬ 
tropical  effect  of  the  flower  garden,  and  these  should  be 
informally  arranged.  Palms,  Dracmnas,  and  Musas  may  bo 
plunged  in  the  grass  and  turfed  over  as  if  they  had  grown 
there  ;  also  large  specimens  of  flowering  plants,  such  as  Aga- 
panthus  umbellatus.  The.se  look  very  pretty  treated  in  this 
manner,  especially  if  associated  with  Liliums  and  tall  blue  and 
w  hite  Campanulas,  with  a  suitable  background  of  green  foliage. 

Should  one  intend  to  form  a  collection  of  Liliums,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  conditions  under  which  Lilies  are 
found  growing  in  their  native  habitats  differ  widely.  Some  are 
found  in  light  soils,  others  in  swampy  iilaces,  although  the 
majority  will  thrive  in  a,  mixed  border  of  herbaceous  plants, 
provided  the  soil  is  suitable.  The  best  position,  however,  is 
in  beds  or  borders  devoted  to  Rhododendrons  and  other  ever¬ 
green  and  deciduous  shrubs  of  low  growth,  or  on  the  fringe  of 
the  shrubbery  border,  \yhen  grown  in  a.ssociation  with  shrubs 
the  advantages  are  obvious.  The  tender  growths  are  protected 
from  frosts  and  ca.sterly  winds;  the  ground  is  kept  cool  bv  the 
screen  of  leafage  when  the  growth  is  being  made,  and  the 
roots  of  the  shrubs  keep  the  .soil  moderately  dry  when  the 
season’s  growth  has  been  completed.  Such  sjiecies  as  Lilium 
longiflorum,  candidum,  and  speciosum  succeed  best  in  light 
soils;  while  Lilium  auratum,  Martagon,  and  tigrinum  succeed 
best  in  deep  loam. 

Gladioli  can  also  be  appropriately  planted  in  the  variou.-i 
bends  of  the  shrubbery  border,  and  will  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  and  beauty  of  the  garden ;  while  for  covering  dead 
tree-trunks  Clematis  montana  has  few  rivals.  Planted  in  turfy 
loam,  enriched  with  decomposed  manure,  it  is  a  most  vigorous 
and  rajiidly  growing  climber. 

Climbers. 

IMany  climbers  can  be  planted  now,  as  they  are  generally 
obtainable  in  pots,  and  can  be  placed  in  the  positions  they  are 
intended  to  occupy  without  unduly  di.sturbing  the  roots.  I 
remember  a  rectory  garden  in  "Warwickshire,  where,  in  beds 
surrounded  by  a  broad  expanse  of  turf.  Clematises  of  the  Jack- 
mani  type  were  grown,  and  trained  over  large,  umbrella-shaped 
trellis  supports.  The.se  formed  huge  masses  of  colour  when  in 
full  bloom,  and  were  highly  effective. 

But,  returning  to  the  more  tender  bedding  plants.  Cannas 
in  a  favourable  season,  and  with  liberal  treatment  as  regards 
manuring  and  wateiing,  are  a  striking  and  showy  class  of 
plants,  and  among  them  the  scarlet  Alphonse  Bouvder  i.s  one 
of  tlie  best  of  its  class.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  division, 
and  every  dormant  eye  that  is  potted  in  sixties,  with  a  portion 
of  root  attached,  ancl  placed  in  bottom  heat  about  the  end  of 
February  or  tlie  beginning  of  March,  will  make  a  plant.  Then, 
again,  they  do  not  require  much  room  for  storage  through  the 
winter  months,  but  can  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  Dahl  ias. 

D.vhlias  and  Celosias. 

Now,  with  regard  to  Cactus  Dahlias.  Has  anyone  ever  seen 
them  planted  in  the  turf,  neatly  staked,  and  producing  their 
flowers  in  abundance  towards  the  end  of  summer f  If  it  is 
decided  to  grow  them  in  this  manner,  thev  .should,  of  course,  be 
planted  with  an  eye  to  sub.sequent  height  and  colour.  Holes 
should  be  got  out  in  the  turf  about  across  and  18in  or  2ft 

deep.  The.se  should  be  filled  with  well  enriched,  turfy  loam, 
and  after  they  are  jilanted  a  little  gras.s  seed  should  be  scattered 
round  the  plants  and  raked  in — that  is,  if  any  Inire  ground  is 
left  in  view — but  this  will  hardly  be  possible  if  the  turf  is 
neatly  relaid.  The  following  comprise  a  suitable  .selection, 
specially  made  for  their  decorative  value  ; — Amos  Perry crini- 
son  ;  Britannia,  pink;  F.  A.  Wellesley,  rosy  scarlet;  -T.  M.  Mil- 
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kinson,  crimson;  Mrs.  E.  INIawIey,  yellow;  Spitfire,  scarlet;  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Crowe,  yellow;  Spotless  Queen,  white;  and  Uncle  Tom, 
dark  maroon. 

Last  summer  I  noticed  some  effective  beds  of  Celosia 
plumosa,  and  perhaps  the  following  hints  regarding  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  may  prove  of  .service.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  heat 
ahont  the  end  of  March,  and  the  seedlings  potted  early,  and 
grown-on  freely  without  a  check,  and  kept  clean.  They  appre¬ 
ciate  a  rich  compost,  and  should  be  treated  similarly  to  Cocks¬ 
combs,  as  they  belong  to  the  same  genus.  In  hardening  them 
off  after  their  final  potting  into  thirty-twos  and  forty-eights, 
if  they  can  be  afforded  the  shelter  of  a  frame  where  the  lights 
can  be  removed,  it  will  do  much  towards  making  them  assume 
the  sturdy  habit  it  is  so  desirable  to  secure.  A  wet  and  cold 
summer  is,  however,  likely  to  be  disa.strous  in  its  effects  to  these 
somewhat  tender  plants. 

Effective  Arrangements. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  for 
the  summer  decoration  of  any  flower  garden.  Perhaps  there  are 
herbaceous  beds  and  borders,  which,  if  well  furnished  with  a 
good  selection  of  perennials,  do  not  require  many  ordinary 
bedding  plants  in  addition.  Roses,  too,  will  also  contribute 
their  .share  in  affording  a  wealth  of  bloom,  for  which  it  would 
be  unwise  to  attempt  to  sub.stitute  anything  more  beautiful.  A 
pretty  border  may  be  made  with  an  edging  of  Viola  Bluebell ; 


behind  this  a  line  of  Dactylis  (ribbon  grass).  The  space  between 
this  and  the  shrubs,  which  form  a  suitable  background,  can  be 
filled  with  bold  clumps  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  such  as 
Galilee  and  Souvenir  de  Chas.  Turner,  also  Coreopsis  grandi- 
flora.  Sweet  Peas,  and  Marguerites. 

When  the  Sweet  Peas  have  finished  blooming,  to  prolong  a 
display  towards  the  autumn  they  could  be  replaced  with  early 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  such  as  IMadame  Desgrange,  Har¬ 
vest  Home,  Marie  IMasse,  and  many  others  which  can  be  named. 
These,  of  course,  would  be  planted  just  as  they  are  coming  into 
flower,  and,  needless  to  say,  would  require  almost  daily  attention 
as  regards  watering  should  the  weather  be  bright  and  sunny  at 
that  time  of  the  year. 

For  an  effective  round  bed  in  the  centre  of  a  lawm,  place  a 
specimen  of  Draciena  indivisa  in  the  centre,  plant  Coleus  Ver- 
schaffelti  rather  thickly  arotind  it,  and  edge  with  Harry  Hieoyer 
or  Crystal  Palace  Gem  Pelargoniums.  The  Coleuses  will  require 
to  be  kept  pinched  into  shape,  and  the  flowers  should  be 
removed  from  the  edging  of  Pelargoniums  unless  it  is  preferred 
to  allow  them  to  remain. 

Another  more  fairy-like  round  bed  could  be  arranged  with 
dot  plants  of  Grevillea  robusta  and  Fuchsia  Ballet  Girl,  on  a 
groundwork  of  scarlet  Begonias  and  Mesembryanthemum  cordi- 
folium.  This  should  be  edged  with  Koeniga  maritima,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  blue  I^obelia.  Or,  if  you  have  the  somewhat  recently 
introduced  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  La  France,  a  novel  and 
effective  bed  may  be  made  by  planting  it  with  this,  some  staked 
at  intervals  in  an  upright  position,  other  plants  of  the  same 
variety  covering  the  ground  between,  and  interspersed  rather 
thickly  with  Pyrethrum  aureum  (Golden  Feather),  or  selagi- 
noides,  which  possesses  the  advantage  of  not  flowering  very 
freely  the  first  season,  therefore  requiring  less  pinching  back 
to  keep  it  dwarf  and  neat. 

During  damp  weather,  always  use  boards  when  planting,  to 

prevent  treading  down  the 
edges  of  the  turf  around 
the  beds.  Do  not  intro¬ 
duce  too  much  scarlet  or 
purple  close  to  a  recently 
erected  red  brick  house. 
Too  many  plants  with  light 
flowers  or  foliage  in  a 
shady  garden  are  out  of 
place,  and  something  is 
needed,  like  the  .scarlet 
Geraniums  and  yellow 
Calceolarias,  to  give 
warmer  tints.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  use  the  Dutch-hoe  frequently,  and  all  dead  blooms 
and  decaying  foliage  should  be  removed  from  the  plants  as 
often  as  it  may  be  pos.sible  to  do  so. — F.  Slow,  The  Gardens, 
Felton,  Sutton. 


Clianthus  Dampieii. 

Now  and  then  we  see  a  plant  of  this,  the  Glory  Pea  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  but  rarely  a  w’ell-grown  specimen.  No  finer  subject  (il, 
indeed,  any  can  vie  with  it  amongst  greenhouse  plants)  is  found 
among  tlie  Leguminosie.  Its  quaint  flowers,  3in  to  4in  in  length, 
are  borne  in  clmsters  four  to  seven  in  number,  upon  a  rather 
stout,  erect  stem ;  they  depend  gracefully,  are  of  a  fiery  scarlet 
colour,  with  a  glossy  deep  bluish-black  centre  or  boss,  which, 
seen  amid  or  above  the  elegant  light-shining  glaucous-green 
foliage,  have  quite  a  .striking  effect.  It  is  a  native  of  Australia, 
and  is  generally  accepted  with  C.  puniceus  as  a  climber. 

None  of  the  plants  I  have  grown  of  C.  Dampieri  have  any 
climbing  tendency.  The  first  shoot,  it  is  true,  rises  erect,  but  is 
not  long  ere  it  seeks  a  dependent  habit,  and  from  the  neck  or 
collar  of  the  plant  emanate  shoots  about  the  same  time  as  the 
primary  growths  begin  to  depend,  and  those  have  not  an 
upward  tendency.  This  habit  is  so  decided  that  I  can  imagine 
no  finer  subject  planted  upon  a  knoll  or  raised  bed  with  the 
shoots  allowed  to  ramble  in  all  directions.  The  trusses  of  flowers 
will  rise  4in  to  6in  clear  of  the  foliage,  appearing  as  jewels  of 
coral  set  in  silver.  i  Or,  grown  in  a  large,  deep  pot,  raised  so  as 
to  be  level  with  the  eye.  the  shoots  depending  all  around,  would 
be,  when  in  flower,  strikinglj’  effective.  Half  a  dozen  or  more 
plants  might  be  grown  in  a  pot  or  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
bed  ;  but  not  having  put  the  idea  into  practice  for  lyant  of  space 
in  the  one  case  and  of  unsuitableness  of  climate  in  the  other, 
I  will  proceed  to  describe  the  culture  by  which  plants  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  flowered  in  pots  of  moderate  size  for  greenhou.se 

decoration.  .  ,  ,  ,  •  i 

The  seed  is  sown  and  placed  in  a  hotbed,  covering  the  seed 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  the  compost  consisting  of  turfy 
loam  three  parts,  sandy  peat  one  part,  leaf  soil  a  part,  halt  a 
part  of  charcoal  in  sizes  from  a  pea  to  a  hazel  nut,  and  halt  a 
part  of  silver  sand,  the  loam  and  peat  broken  up  rather  roughly , 
the  whole  well  incorporated.  No  difference  is  made  in  the 
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compost  after\varcls,  only  old  cowduiig  supplants  the  leaf  soil 
at  all  subsequent  pottings,  and,  in  case  of  the  loam  not  being 
fibrous,  equal  parts  of  it  and  peat  are  taken.  The  seeds  are 
placed  two  in  a  4in  pot,  or  several  in  a  6in,  but  the  latter  is  not 
•so  good  as  the  former,  as  the  plants  have  to  be  potted  off,  which 
checks  them  considerably.  So  .soon  as  the  seedlings  appear  they 
are  raised  on  an  inverted  pot  near  to  the  glass,  the  object  being 
to  keep  the  plants  from  drawing,  especially  the  .stem  beneath  the 
first  leaves.  AVater  is  given  sparingly,  and  always  just  within 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  it  being  only  given  when  the  soil  becomes 
dry.  The  pots  are  afterwards  placed  upon  slates,  as  when 
stood  upon  soil  the  roots  speedily  find  their  way  into  it  through 
the  diminage.  One  crock  and  a  lump  of  charcoal  are  employed 
for  drainage.  Shade  is  given  the  young  plants  after  potting 
them,  but  when  established  they  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Only  one  plant  is  grown  in  a  pot,  and  with  a  genial  atmosphere 


within  the  rim  (with  the  plant  rather  high  in  the  centre)  for 
watering.  The  drainage  .should  be  thorough — a  fourth  the 
depth  of  the  pots.  Pot  moderately  firm,  in  compost  rough 
rather  than  fine.  Place  in  a  pit  or  house,  light,  moderately 
airy,  with  plenty  of  room,  having  a  temperature  of  4odeg  to 
oOdeg  at  night,  oodeg  to  bOdeg  by  day,  or  that  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  house,  mine  being  kept  in  a  pit  up  to  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  then  transferred  to  a  greenhouse  with  a  temperature 
from  fire  heat  of  4odeg  to  40deg  at  night,  oOdeg  by  day,  but 
that  temperature  is  too  low.  Notwithstanding,  blooming  com¬ 
mences  in  April,  and  is  continued  until  June.  I  have  trans¬ 
ferred  plants  from  4in  to  9in  pots  successfully,  but  tho.se  who  can 
command  a  position  for  planting  out  in  a  house  with  a  winter 
temperature  of  oOdeg  would,  I  feel  certain,  be  amply  rewarded 
bj'  increased  size  of  plant  and  bloom. 

The  plants  are  very  impatient  of  a  wet,  sodden  soil,  and 


Cestrum  aurantiacum.  Flowers  orange-yellow.  (See  page  430.) 


it  wid  groAV  freely.  In  a  cold,  moist,  .stagnant  atmosphere 
they  will  not  thrive,  and  drip  upon  their  branches  will  destroy 
them. 

When  the  roots  show  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  .shift  into  Tin, 
keeping  well  up  in  the  centre,  and  forming  a  dish  all  around 
just  within  the  rim,  using  charcoal  as  before  for  drainage.  If 
moderately  moist  when  shifted,  the  soil  employed  being  also 
moist,  do  not  water  after  potting,  but  wait  awhile,  returning 
the  plants  to  the  frame.  Never  water  until  the  .soil  be  dry, 
and  yet  before  the  plants  show  di.stress,  for  this  plant  will  not 
thrive  in  a  parched  soil.  Red  spider  will  come  in  due  time, 
de.stroy  it  at  the  outset.  Lay  the  plant  on  its  side,  syringe  on 
the  under  .side  of  the  foliage  forcibly,  turning  it  round  so  as 
to  di.slodge  the  enemy  from  every  part.  It  must  be  done  without 
deluging  the  .soil  with  water,  making  it  a  quagmire.  Repeat 
the  syringing  if  necessary. 

From  tin  transfer  to  llin  pots,  leaving  space  all  round  just 


equally  so  of  a  cold,  damp  atmosphere,  but  they  flouiish  in  a 
brisk,  moist  heat  if  ventilated  freely  and  not  shaded.  Sown  tlie 
middle  of  Augu.st  in  a  hotbed  in  4in  pots,  removed  to  a  house 
with  a  temperature  in  winter  of  45deg  to  oOdeg,  given  Tin  pots 
the  end  of  September,  9in  or  llin  in  February,  we  have  plants 
that  flower  in  June,  through  the  .summer,  which  are  the  class  of 
plants  to  be  advised  for  bedding,  for,  unless  the  plants  are  well 
forward  by  the  early  part  of  June  thei-e  is  littlt'  to  hope  from 
plants  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  in  a  majority  of  available 
situations  in  Britain. 

As  to  training,  let  its  shoots  come  out  naturally,  for  it  is  ill 
suited  for  twisting  round  .stakes  ;  but  if  .stakes  mu.st  be  used 
employ  as  few  as  possible,  not  distorting  by  .seeking  to  make  it 
climb,  which  is  contrary  to  its  nature.  The  annexed  figure  of  a 
spray  of  this  plant  will  enable  tho.se  who  are  not  yet  acquainted 
with  it  to  judge  of  its  appearance.  Although  very  old,  the  plant 
has  not  yet  been  .seen  by  everyone. — G.  A. 
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Rhododendrons  at  Reg-ent’s  Park, 

The  Kliododeudrons  for  the  exliibitioii  annually  held  in  June  in 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  have  been 
lemoved  from  the  nurseries  at  Bagshot  and  planted  in  the 
gardi'us.  Tne  excessive  rainfall  of  last  season,  so  far  from 
injuring,  appears  to  have  stimulated  the  growth.  Bloom-buds 
are  more  than  usually  numerous,  and  the  exhibition  is  expected 
to  be  the  best  wliich  has  taken  place  in  recent  years. 

Congress  of  Rosarians. 

A  confermice  of  k’rench  Rose  growei’s  wall  be  held  at  Nancy 
towards  the  end  of  August  next.  The  following  are  the  sulijects 
lor  discussion  ;—(l)  Cla.ssification  of  Roses;  (2)  Synonymous 
Roses;  (3)  Hyl)ridisation ;  (4)  The  best  varieties  for  the  East  of 
France;  (o)  Retarded  Roses  for  winter  flowering;  (G)  The 
influence  of  gi'afting;  (7)  The  best  remedies  for  insect  pests  ;  (8) 
The  best  means  of  protecting  new  varieties  for  a  definite  period ; 
(h)  Bengal  Roses;  (10)  The  best  varieties  of  Bourbon  Roses;  (11) 
The  best  Polyantha  Roses  ;  (12)  The  best  Rorses  distributed  in 
t898  and  two  following  years;  (13)  the  best  Tea-scented  varieties 
for  cut  uses. 

Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  issue  for  May  has  readied  us.  This  publication  only 
costs  Id.  monthly  (or  Gd.  by  po.st),  from  Laughton  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
1,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  and  is  well  worth  the  money  to 
agriculturists  and  commeicial  horticulturists.  The  contents  of 
the  present  number  are: — Railway  rates  for  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  :  co-operative  poultry  .societies  in  Ireland  ;  co.st  of  ti  an.sport 
trom  Denmark  to  Gieat  Britain  ;  farm  labour  in  the  United 
States:  German  bounties  on  agricultural  products;  manuring  of 
leguminou.s  crops ;  use  of  Rye-grass  in  seed  mixtures;  flour 
beetle  (Tribolium  confusum,  L.) ;  “Navel-ill,”  “Joint-ill,”  or 
“  Big-joint  ”  in  liincoln.shire  :  weekly  returns  of  market  prices; 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society  ;  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
ilr.ce  :  and  diseases  of  animals. 

“Papadisi  in  Sole.” 

M  essrs.  Methuen  and  Co.,  London,  have  sent  ns  a  copy  of 
John  Parkinson’s  “  Paradisi  in  Sole,  Paradisus  Terrestris,”  which 
they  have  faithfully  reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1G29.  It  may 
he  remembered  that  we  reprinted  part  of  the  prospectus  for  this 
undertaking,  in  vhich  the  publishers  stated  that  they  believed 
there  was  a  demand  for  a  true  reproduction  of  this  famous  old 
florists'  manual  and  herbal ;  and  their  execution  of  the  task  is  an 
achievement  which  they  and  the  printing  world  may  well  be 
proud  of..  The  peculiar  orthography,  the  expre.s.sive  diction, 
the  ample  pages  of  unglazed,  real  paper,  and  the  handsome  pica 
type  in  which  it  is  printed,  all  follow'  the  st,yle  of  the  fir,st 
edition.  Only  a  limited  number  of  copies  will  be  offei’ed,  and 
the  price  ol  the  one  now  before  us  is  two  guineas  net.  We  shall 
refer  more  fully  to  this  work  again. 

Flora  and  Sylva, 

The  May  number  contains  articles  and  notes  as  follows: 
Labours  in  vain  (an  able  and  important  article  by  the  editor, 
jiointing  out  the  futility  of  coddling  mere  remnants  of  rare 
trees  and  slirubs,  whose  leal  beauty  and  character  can  never 
be  developed  in  our  climate,  no  matter  wliat  care  is  given); 
wall  gardens,*  the  Mexican  Orange-flower*  ;  new  forms  of  Juno 
Iii.ses  (coloured  piate) ;  the  greater  trees  of  the  northern 
torest'  ;  Italian  gardens*  ;  Japanese  gardens  and  flower  arrange¬ 
ments;  a  beautiful  evergreen  covert  plant;  azures  and  their 
effect  in  the  garden  (whicli  tries  to  point  out  that  there  are 
nuiuy  shades  ol  blue,  and  each  can  be  used  for  some  siiecial 
effect);  the  night-blooming  AVater  Lilies*;  the  Torch  Lilies*; 
a  yellow  h.vbrid  Rhododendron  (R.  Smithi  aurea.  w  hich  we  have 
'ecu  iu  Clibian  s  nursery,  and  here  represented  in  a  coloured 
pate),  -lagnolias  in  North  America;  lainlscape  and  woodland 
pictures  by  the  great  ma.sters*  ;  and  the  London  parks:  their 
design  and  planting.  The  articles  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  illu.s- 
"ootl  engravings.  The  price  fs  Is.  net  from  17, 
l•urmv•al  .Street,  London.  F.C. 


Appointment. 

Mr.  G.  Giles,  for  one  year  and  eight  months  frnit  foreman 
at  Alentmore,  and  previously  for  four  and  a  half  years  general 
foreman  at  Impney  Hall.  Droitwdeh,  as  gardener  to  E.  Nettle¬ 
fold,  Esq.,  Harborne  Hall,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cheal. 

Mr.  J  oseph  Cheal,  head  of  the  Crawley  firm  of  nurserymen 
and  landscape  gardeners,  was  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tue.sday  last 
looking  bronzed  and  well  after  a  visit  to  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the 
Nile  A'alle.v,  where  he  has  been  for  five  or  six  weeks.  His  firm 
have  undertaken  .some  garden  construction  in  Egypt. 

The  Royal  Hontieultupal  Hall. 

At  our  visit  to  the  liall  on  Tue.sday,  it  was  seen  to  be  well 
advanced.  The  gla.ss  roof  of  the  exhibition  area  is  completed, 
and  only  the  fini.shing  details  are  now  to  be  undertaken.  The 
elevation  plan  as  presented  to  the  Fellows  in  December,  1902, 
appears  to  have  been  somew  hat  modified,  and  an  entrance  porch 
seems  to  have  been  added.  The  electrical  installation  and 
heating  of  the  offices  is  finfshed. 

Diploma  in  Ag-picultupe :  Success  of  an  Old  Kewite. 

At  the  recent  examination  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Examination  Board,  appointed  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  Scotland  and  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
Air.  R.  C.  Gant,  undergraduate  A'ictoria  Universitj',  and  for¬ 
merly  a  gardener  student  at  Kew,  has  been  successful  in  gaining 
the  national  diploma  in  the  .science  and  practice  of  agriculture. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. 

AA'e  are  informed  that  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Horti¬ 
cultural  exhibition  of  the  above,  the  committee  of  the  horti- 
tultural  section  have  arranged  a  conference  on  forestry  to  be 
held  on  AVedne.sday,  June  8,  under  the  iiresidenc.v  of  Lord 
Redesdale.  Profe.ssor  Schlich  will  give  an  addre.ss  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  On  Thursday,  June  9,  Mr.  A.  Somers  Rivers  will  read  a 
paper  on  “Emit  Culture.” 

Trees  Recommended  fop  Street  Planting. 

In  a  lecent  bulletin  Issued  by  the  New  England  Association 
of  Park  Superintendents,  Mr.  J.  A.  Pettigrew  recommends  the 
following  trees  for  street  planting: — Silver  Poplar  (P.  alba), 
AA’hite  AA’illow  (Salix  alba  carulea),  American  Elm,  Horse  Chest¬ 
nut,  European  Linden  (Tilia  vulgaris),  Ginkgo  (Ginkgo  biloba  or 
Salisbnria  adiantifolia),  Norway  Alapie  (Acer  platanoides).  Red 
Oak  (Quercus  rubra),  Scarlet  and  Pin  Oaks,  Cottonwood  (Popu- 
lus  monilifera),  and  Soft  Maple  (Acer  saccharinum). 

Newport  (Mon.)  Gardeners’  Society. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  on  Alay  11, 
when  the  subject  for  consideration  was  to  decide  upon  a  place  for 
the  annual  outing.  After  various  places  had  been  proposed, 
iniclnding  a  very  kind  invitation  from  Alessrs.  Clibran  and  Son 
to  visit  their  nurseries,  it  was  at  last  unaniniously'decided  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  popular  .seaside  town  of  Bournemouth  during 
the  month  of  August.  Mr.  J.  AA’iggins,  wlio  read  a  paper  at  the 
previous  meeting  on  the  Herbaceous  Calceolaria,  staged  four 
beautifully  grown  and  flowered  plants  of  this  species,  for  whic! 
he  was  awarded  the  society’s  certificate  of  merit.  Mr.  J.  Duff 
presided  over  a  good  attendance.  — J.  P. 

Market  Gardeners’  Compensation  Bill. 

'  A  Bill  to  remove  certain  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Market  Gardeners’  Ccanpensation  Act,  1895,  lias  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Colonel  Long,  supported 
b,v  Mr.  A\  .  Raymond  Greene,  Sir  Tliomas  Esmonde,  and  Air. 
Channing.  A  memorandum  attached  to  the  Bill  states: — The 
Alarket  Gardeners’  Act  of  1895  w  as  founded  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1883,  viz.,  that  where 
land  has  been  let  for  a  recognised  purpo.se,  and  the  tenant  has 
invested  capital  in  the  ordinary  recogni.sed  ways  of  carrying  out 
that  purpose— on  the  outgoing  of  the  tenant  any  portion  of 
such  capital  left  unexhausted  should  be  repaid  to  liim,  and  it  was 
intended  that,  following  the  lines  of  Clause  2  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Holdings  Act,  1883,  there  should  be  retrospective  effect  in 
the  case  of  a  holding  w  hich  had  been  recognised  as  a  market 
garden  before  the  pa.ssing  of  the  Act.  This  meaning  of  the  Act 
was  accepted  in  vaiious  case.s,  and  for  some  time,  but  on  a  trial 
in  1901,  befoie  the  Court  ol  I'inal  Appeal,  the  Act  was  decided 
not  to  coi  ei  all  that  was  intended  wdien  the  Act  was  pa.ssed. 
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Auriculas  and  Sweet  Briars. 

Mr.  George  Gumbrell,  gardener  at  The  Lodge,  AVidbury, 
Ware,  sends  ns  a  very  fragrant  posy  of  seedling  alpine  Auricida.s 
and  leafy  shoots  of  the  Penzance  Briars.  Both  are  welcome, 
a7id  have  a  fine  effect  in  bowls.  Along  with  these  there  came 
a  bunch  of  Cineraria  stellata  vei'y  fre.sh  for  this  time  of  year. 

Cassell’s  Popular  Gardening. 

Parts  3  and  4  ("price  7d.  net  each)  of  this  new  publication, 
which  yill  be  completed  in  twenty-four  fortnightly  parts,  ai’e 
published,  and  each  issue  is  full  of  interesting  notes,  desci'ip- 
tions,  hints,  and  illustrations  suitable  for  beginners  and  less 
experienced  amateurs.  The  method  of  arrangement  is  novel, 
and.  we  hope,  satisfactory. 

A  Tasmanian  Orchard. 

Perhaps  the  largest  collection  of  Pears  in  one  orchard  in 
Australasia  has  been  grown  at  Albert  Park,  Moonah,  iji  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Hobart,  Tasmania.  There  are  some  3,000  trees  of 
twenty  different  varieties.  The  orchard  is  now  seventeen 
years  old,  but  this  sea.son  it  has  borne  its  fir.st  really  good  crop. 
It  was  described  as  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  the  branches  hang¬ 
ing  down  to  the  ground  with  the  Aveight  of  fruit,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  a  measured  acre  could  be  taken  which  would 
turn  off  a  thousand  bushels. 

Malmaison  Carnations  in  America. 

Though  the  American  Tree  Carnation  vies  with  the  Rose  for 
general  appreciation,  and  though  Roses  and  Carnations  are 
amongist  the  plants  most  largely  cultivated  in  the  United  States, 
it  shows  how  very  confined  the  taste  is  there  when  we  see  a 
query  such  as  this,  Avhich  we  take  from  an  American  contem¬ 
porary  : —  “Kindly  advise  me  Avhere  I  could  procure  some  Mal¬ 
maison  Carnation  stock  in  this  country. — A.  W.  S.”  The  editor 
passes  on  the  query,  thus: — “  Perhaps  some  reader  knows  Avhere 
this  .stock  can  be  procured  in  the  United  States.” 

Daily  Forecasts  of  Weather  during-  Harvest,  1904. 

During  the  harvest  .sea.son  the  Meteorological  Council  Avill, 
as  before,  supply  forecasts  of  weather  by  telegraph  to  persons 
desirous  of  receiving  them,  upon  payment  of  the  co.st  of  the 
telegrams.  The  forecasts  will  be  so  worded  that  the  cost  of 
each  message  Avili  be  6d.  for  any  one  district,  including  an 
address  of  three  Avords.  If  the  addi’ess  to  Avhich  the  foreca.sts 
are  to  be  sent  exceeds  three  Avords,  an  addition  of  a  halfpenny 
tor  each  additional  Avord  must  be  made  to  the  cost  of  the  daily 
telegram.  The  harvest  forecasts  are  prepared  at  3.30  p.m. 
daily  from  June  1  to  September  30  (except  Sundays)  and  are 
applicable  to  the  21  hours  from  midnight  folloAving  the  time  of 
issue. — W.  X.  Shaw,  Secretary,  63,  Victoria  Street,  S.AA^. 

Market  Prices  of  Fruits,  Veg-etables,  &c. 

“  Send  hampers  for  Gooseberries,”  Avas  the  gist  of  a  telegram 
to  a  Avholesale  firm  at  XeAvcastle  recently.  The  telegram  came 
from  CornAvall,  and  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  it  said. 
There  has  been  grand  AA'eather  in  the  far  South,  and  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  full  of  promise.  Gooseberries  from  CoruAvall 
are  at  present  2s.  per  quart,  but  they  Avill  soon  be  much  cheaper. 
Engli.sh  Tomatoes  are  Is.  4d.  per  pound.  Guernseys  Is.  2d., 
Teneriffes  6d.  to  8d.  Pineapples  are  scarce  at  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. 
each;  Guernsey  Alelons,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  each;  Tasmanian  and 
South  Amstralian  Apples,  6d.  to  8d.  per  pound;  cooking  kinds 
(American),  3s.  6d.  per  .stone  ;  Alurcia  Oranges,  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per 
dozen  ;  Valencias  (la.st  direct  arrival  for  the  season),  6d.  to  Is. 
per  doz.  X'eAV  Potatoes  are  arriving  in  fairly  lai’ge  quantities. 
Guern.seys  are  selling  at  djd.  to  od.  per  pound,  and  Teneriffes, 
Avhich  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  are  ruiming  the  Guernseys 
A'ery  closely  for  the  English  market,  may  be  had  for  3d.  per 
pound.  Asparagus  (Pingli.sh)  is  .selling  at  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per 
bundle,  and  French  sorts  fetch  Is.  Gd.  to  2.s.  6d.  per  bundle. 
F’rench  Beans,  Is.  per  pound;  Guernsey  Peas,  lOd.  ;  Jersey  Peas, 
8d.  Seakale  is  retailed  at  Is.  6d.  a  basket,  and  Vegetable 
MarroAvs  at  lOd.  each.  Early  Cabbages,  of  Avhich  there  is  a 
good  supply,  are  .selling  at  I^d.  to  2^d.  each.  FloAA'ers  are  A'ery 
plentiful,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  earlier  kinds,  such  as  Daffo¬ 
dils,  Avhich  are  getting  rather  .scarce,  and  making  from  2d.  to  4d. 
a  bunch.  There  are,  hoAvever,  enormous  quantities  of  X’arcissus 
(Pheasant’s-eye),  AA'hich  may  be  had  at  Id.  a  bunch.  Lily  of  the 
Valley  is  Gd.  a  bunch;  Harris!  Lilies,  4d.  a  bloom;  and  Arum 
Lilies  4d.  a  bloom. 


Mp.  Peter  Bapp,  V.M.H. 

Mr.  Peter  Bair  Avrites  to  us  from  Athens,  the  capital  of 
Greece,  saying  he  AA'ill  shortly  be  back  in  England  again. 

KeAV  Guild  Dinner. 

AVe  are  requested  to  remind  our  readers  Avho  are  old  KeAvites 
that  the  annual  dinner  aa  IiI  fake  placi'  at  the  Holborn  Re.staurant 
on  the  30th  inst.,  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  that  the  secretary.  Air.  AATnn, 
Avould  be  glad  to  hear  before  the  23rd  from  ail  aaLo  intend  to 
be  present.  The  Earl  of  OiisIoaa',  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  Sir  AAh  T.  ThiseUon-D\'er,  Director  of  Kcaa’, 
Avill  be  present. 

Russian  War  Hurts  French  Growers. 

The  Avar  betAveen  Russia  and  Japan  is  being  greatly  deplored 
by  the  flori.sts  of  Nice,  aaIio  under  ordinary  circumstances  send 
enormous  quantities  of  cut  floAvers  to  Russia  during  the  AA’inter. 
The  Avar  has  completely  spoiled  this  part  of  their  trade  this  year. 
Society  in  St.  Petersburg  has  no  thought  of  floAAei’s  noAv,  but  is 
donating  all  its  surplus  money  to  the  Czarina’s  committee,  which 
takes  care  of  the  Avounded  and  sick  Rus.sian  soldiers  ;  and  the 
gardeners  around  Nice,  avIto  last  year  shipped  nearly  tAvo 
million  pounds  of  floAA'ers  to  St.  Petersburg,  AIoscoav,  and  AA"ar- 
saAV,  have  lost  many  million  francs  in  consequence. 

Publications  Received. 

“  Botanical  Survey  of  a  Pa.sture,”  by  R.  C.  Gaut  ;  reprinted' 
from  “  The  X'aturalist,”  AiAiil,  1904.  “  The  inve.stigations 

Avere  carried  out  during  the  summer  of  1903  in  one  of  the  fields 
of  the  Alanor  Farm,  Garforth,  situate  about  eight  miles  south 
of  Leeds.”  *  *  “  Aloniteur  d’Horticulture,”  Alay  10,  con¬ 
taining  a  coloured  plate  of  Pmonia  lutea.  *  *  <<  Garten- 

floia,”  Apiil,  Avith  coloured  plate  of  XVctarine  Lord  X'apier. 
*  *  “  The  Incojne-tax  Burden,”  by  T.  Hallet  Fry,  F.S.S., 

London;  Horace  Cox,  AA’indsor  House  Buildings,  E.C.,  1904, 
price  Gd. 

Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Great  Exhibition. 

The  folloAving  particulars  are  taken  from  the  adv'anced  proof 
of  the  schedule  : — The  exhibition  will  be  held  for  six  days,  from 
June  6  to  11,  1904.  Bands  Avill  play  dining  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  the  gardens  Avill  bo  illuminated.  Entertainments 
and  side  shoAvs  Avill  be  provided.  Conferences  and  lectures  on 
all  subjects  connected  Avith  gardening  and  horticidture  Avill  be 
held  dining  the  exhibition.  Piizes. — Gold,  silver-gilt,  .silver, 
bronze  medals,  diplomas,  and  cash  prizes  Avill  be  aAvarded. 
Insurance  Avill  be  effected  on  all  tents  and  buildings  utilised, 
but  otherAvise  exhibitors  must  insure  their  OAvn  goods.  Pro¬ 
tection  in  accordance  Avith  the  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade 
Alarks  Act,  1883,  Avill  be  obtained  fiom  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
persons  desirous  of  exhibiting  neiv  inventions.  Refreshments. 
—Dinners,  luncheons,  teas,  Ac.,  Avill  be  provided. 

RailAvay  stations. — Baker  Street,  5  minutes;  Great  Central,. 
10  minutes;  Great  AAVstern,  15  minutes;  Emston,  15  minutes:. 
Alidland  and  King’s  Cro.ss,  15  minutes. 

Classification  of  Exhibition.  — Division  A. — Horticulture. — 

(1)  Exhiliition  of  plants,  floAvers,  fruit,  vegetables,  orchids,, 
alpines,  forced  and  retarded  plants,  Ac.,  and  seeds;  (2)  Alarket 
gardening,  methods  of  grading,  packing,  jireparing  for  market, 
A'c.  ;  (3)  apparatus  and  chemicals  for  destroying  in.sects  and 
fungoid  pe.sts ;  manures,  chemical  and  natural;  etherisation 
apparatus;  retarding  and  cold  .storage  apparatus;  (4)  Forestry; 
groAving  timber  trees,  methods  of  staking,  ])rotection,  pruning, 
A'C.  ;  (5)  Horticultural  buildings,  heating  and  hot  air  appa¬ 
ratus,  summerhou.ses.  seats,  Ac.  ;  (G)  Sundrii's,  gardening  tools, 
machines,  implements,  Ac.  ;  (7)  Ncav  inventions. 

Division  B.  — Botanical. —(1)  Experimental  reseaich  AAork ; 

(2)  Exhibition  of  scientific  apiiaratus,  micro.scopes,  Ac.  ;  (3) 
Plants,  seeds,  Ac.,  used  in  medicines. 

Division  (’.  Educational.  —  Exhibition  of  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing;  books;  Nature  study. 

Division  1).— Colonial.  Exhibition  of  fruits,  vegetables,  Ac., 
groAA  U  in  the  C’olonies. 

Division  E. — Art. — Exhibition  ,  of  jiictures  of  floAvers,  gar¬ 
den  designs,  plants,  Ac.  ;  (2)  Table  decorations,  and  decorative 
u.ses  of  floAVcrs. 

Division  F.  —  Garden  sports.  —  Exhibition  of  croquet,  laAvn 
tennis,  boAvls,  and  other  garden  games. 

For  further  particulais  apply  to  the  secretary.  Royal  Botanic 
Society.  Regent’s  Park,  lioudon. 
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Camellias. 

Some  of  the  best  varieties  of  Camellias  staged  by  Messrs. 
Win.  Paul  and  Son  at  an  exhibition  some  time  ago  comprise 
the  following,  which  they  describe: — Marchioness  of  Exeter, 
Exquisite,  Fimbriata,  Mine.  Cachet,  Consiiicua,  Madonna, 
Mathotiana,  Duchess  of  Teck,  Princess  Marie  Amelia  d’Orleans, 
and  C.  M.  Hovey. 

Cestrum  aupantiacum. 

Though  the  pink-flowered  Cestrums  (or  Habrothamnus)  are 
very  generally  cultivated  in  greenhouses  and  conservatories  as 
pillar  or  wall  plants,  the  orange-yellow  Cestrum  is  but  seldom 
seen.  And  why?  For  it  is  as  robust,  as  free,  and  quite  as 
continuous  in  its  flowering  as.  the  others  are.  Given  a  rich 
loam  and  fairly  liberal  root-space,  there  need  be  little  fear  of 
non-flowering  or  imperfect  growth.  Aphides,  of  course,  are 
very  partial  to  the  Cestrums,  but  persistent  syringings  ought 
to  preserve  the  cleanliness  of  the  foliage. 

Preparing-  Flower  Beds  for  Summer  Bedding-. 

All  beds  miLSt  be  thoroughly  dug.  This  will  suSice  for 
Geraniunis,  or  any  plants  that  are  likely  to  make  too  much  leaf 
growth  in  rich  soil.  Tuberous  Begonias,  Stocks.  Asters,  and 
other  half-hardy  annuals  will  require  the  addition  of  some 
enriching  and  moisture-holding  material.  Leaf  mould  or  old 
hotbed  manure  forms  a  suitable  dressing,  spreading  a  layer  on 
the  surface,  and  working  it  in.  Some  of  the  spring  flowering 
plants  abstract  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture  from  the 
.'.oil,  so  the  preparation  of  the  beds  should  be  carried  out  several 
days  before  required  to  plant  them,  in  order  that  very  dry  soil 
can  be  moi.stened  thoroughly.— D. 

Apple  Blossom. 

Tho.se  who  have  been  in  the  country  recently  mirst  have 
been  sti-iick  by  the  immense  amount  of  blo.ssom  the  Apple 
trees  are  bearing,  and  now  glowers  are  holding  their  breath, 
ftguratively  speaking,  fearing  that  a  frost  may  come  and  nip 
the  fruit  in  the  bud,  for  i\lay  is  a  very  fickle  month.  As  with 
Apples,  .so  other  fruit  gives  great  promise,  and  one  already 
h.eais  ojiinions  that  there  is  a  good  time  coming  this  year. 
However,  as  the  days  go  by,  and  the  clerk  of  the  weather, 
although  varialile,  does  not  serve  up  that  dangerous  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  cold  snap  following  lain,  anxiety  is  gradually  being 
allayed,  although,  of  course,  anything  may  happen  yet,  as 
unfortunate  experiences  of  past  years  prove.' 

H.T.  Rose,  Killanney. 

“American  Gardening,”  for  May  7*  figures  this  Rose,  and 
says:— “  Kdlarney  has  been  a  much-talked  of  Rose  among  the 
florists.  It  is  a  H.l.  raised  by  A.  Dickson  and  Co.',  the  well- 
known  Irish  Rose  growers,  who  have  given  us  several  fine 
varieties,  and  was  introduced  about  five  years  ago.  Very 
.seldom  does  a  Rose  receive  .so  many  names  as  has  been  the  case 
uith  this  one.  Our  picture  is  taken  from  blooms  grown  by 
Siebrecht  and  Son,  New  Hocheile,  X.Y.,  who  hold  a  very  large 
stock  and  grow  both  for  cut  flowers  and  for  plants— po.ssi'bly  the 
largest  dealer.  Ihe  delicate  pink,  deeper  on  the  inside,  lights 
as  glonousiy,  and  can  be  seen  at  be.st  when  the  flower  is  fullv 
expanded.  The  long  form  of  the  bud  is  very  distinct,  and 
makes  it  u.seful  for  decorative  work.  The  Ro.se' will  fill  a  place 
between  Bridesmaid  and  Bride  in  colour,  and  is  of  a  fascinating, 
lively  pink  The  parentage  is  given  as  Belle  Siebrecht  aiS 
Lilierty.  As  No.  19,  Kdlarney  has  been  sold  in  New  York  and 
Ihiladelphia  for  some  time  past.  Robert  Craig  and  B.  Dorrance 
were  concerned  in  the  introduction.  In  Washington,  D.C., 
the  name  of  Mrs.  G.  \V e.stinghou.se  was  applied  to  a  favourite 
new  Rose,  which  turns  out  to  be  Killarney.  It  became  Winnie 
Davis  .somewhei-e  el.se,  and  in  New  England  a  private  gardener- 
thought  he  had  a  new  thing  in  Fair  Maid.  Of  all  its  names 
iviilanrey  is  the  prettiest  and  most  appropriate,  and  as  such  it 
v.ill  in  future  be  known.” 


Abutilon  Pink  Beauty. 

This  new  Abutilon  has  been  highly  i-ecommended  for  growing 
into  pot  specimens  for  Easter  sales.  The  vai’iety  was  imported 
from  England  some  years  ago  (says  an  American  paper)  by  the 
proprietor  of  a  private  place  in  Massachusetts,  whei'e  it  was 
noticed  by  C.  B.  Knickman,  manager  of  the  Ozone  Park  Nur¬ 
series,  Ozone  Park,  N.Y.  Mr.  Knickman  at  once  saw  its  merits, 
and  has  since  made  a  specialty  of  it.  It  is  a  very  compact  gi-ower 
and  profuse  bloomer.  The  flower  is  large  and  the  colour  a  soft 
*  shell  pink.  The  plant  is  alike  useful  for  pots  and  bedding. 

Aster  Kate  Lock. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  “  Florists’  Exchange,”  New  York, 
gives  an  illustration  of  a  vase  of  blooms  of  this  new  white  Aster 
— and  the  porti-ait  of  the  originator,  John  H.  Lock,  Toronto, 
Out.  Mr.  liock  says  the  new-comer  “  oi-iginated  fi-oin  the 
AYashington  and  branching  Asters.  It  gi-ows  fi-oin  38in  to  4Iin 
in  height,  each  plant  producing  about  fifteen  lai-ge  flowers,  on 
.stiff  stems.  On  account  of  the  rigidity  of  the  stems,  the  blooms 
can  be  easily  and  arti.stically  arranged.  The  flower  resembles 
that  of  the  Truffaut  in  form,  and  the  plants  are  very  robust.” 

Fritillaria  Kieleagpis. 

Though  the  beautiful  blos.soms  of  this  species  are  now 
fading  away  for  another  year,  it  is  still  seasonable  to  remark 
upon  their  merits  for  the  spring  garden.  Quaint  in  form  and  of 
lovely  colour,  they  come  without  any  real  special  care  in  culture, 
and  present  an  unsurpassedly  beautiful  effect  when  seen  peering 
up  among  the  shafts  of  long  green  grass  when  naturalised  in 
sward.  The  drooping,  chequered  flowers  are  always  graceful. 
A  number  of  distinct  varieties  in  a  bed  make  a  pretty  show, 
.some  being  pink,  others  white,  and  a  few  of  darker  colours. 
This  Eritillary  enjoys  a  cool,  moist  soil,  and  where  the  land  is 
naturally  hot  and  dry  it  is  advisable  to  prepare  a  medium  to 
meet  their  needs.  AA'e  would  recommend  that  a  trial  of  the 
Snake’.s-head  Lily  in  grass  be  made. 

Croton  Sinitzianus. 

Crotons  (or  Codiieums)  represent  a  genus  of  plants  who.se 
culture  is,  as  a  rule,  more  carefully  undertaken  than  that 
of  nearly  any  other  tropical  subject.  A"ery  many  gardens 
po.ssess  a  special  Croton  house,  and  the  “  stove  ”  in  the 
generality  of  iirivate  places  contains  a  goodly  selection  of  these 
richly-coloured,  ornamental-leaved  subjects.  They  enjoy  a 
somewhat  heavy  loam  and  firm  potting,  with  as  much  summer 
sunshine  as  iiossible,  provided  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  is 
kept  well  charged  with  moisture.  The  plants  must  be  closely 
watched  again.st  the  attacks  of  mealy-bug,  and  a  vigorous,  per¬ 
sistent  use  of  the  syringe  (sometimes  using  an  insecticide)  will 
maintain  clean  plants.  For  exhibition  purpo.ses  it  is  necessary 
to  harden  off  the  plants  by  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  tenip-era- 
ture  of  the  house,  and  allowing  some  amount  of  exposure  from 
about  a  fortnight  before  the  date  of  the  show.  Shapeliness  aud 
brilliancy  of  colour  is  aimed  at  by  gi'owers.  C.  Sinitzianus  with 
green  and  yellow  leaves  may  not  be  known  to  some  of  our 
readers. 

Stpawbenries  in  Pots. 

The  latest  plants  will  now  be  commencing  to  swell  the  fruit, 
and  as  the  stems  are  usually  long,  the  berries  should  be  supported 
clear  of  the  pots  with  forked  sticks,  pointed  at  the  stem  end 
and  pushed  into  the  soil,  the  stem  of  the  truss  resting  in  the 
fork  or  a  little  below  the  fruit.  Then,  the  flowers  and  the 
fruit.  The  centre  fruit  is  always  the  largest,  and  to  encourage 
these  and  others  of  the  most  iiromising,  early  thinning  should 
be  practised.  Grand  fruits  are  obtained  by  this  process  in  the 
case  of  such  varieties  as  Royal  Sovereign,  President,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  Auguste  Nicai.se,  James  A'eitch,  and  British  Queen  or 
Dr.  Hogg.  The  plants  should  have  frequent  supplies  of  liquid 
manure  for  swelling  their  fruit,  giving  it  from  the  time  the  fruit 
commences  to  swell  freely  until  it  changes  colour  for  ripening, 
when  clear  water,  and  not  too  much  of  it  (only  the  plants  must 
not  flag),  will  be  more  suitable.  AYhen  ripening,  the  atmosphere 
must  be  kept  rather  drier  and  cooler  than  when  the  fruit  is 
swelling,  and  it  will  then  be  less  liable  to  spotting,  the  flavmur 
will  be  higher,  and  the  aroma,  not  an  insignificant  matter,  more 
pronounced. — G.  A. 
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The  Proposed  Gardeners’  Society. 


I  tliiiik  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Close  in  your  last  issue  an 
excellent  one,  and  I  liope  he  may  get  many  answers.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  him,  too,  with  regard  to  the  Provisional 
Committee,  and  think  a  .society  on  the  lines  .sugge.sted  will  not 
be  of  much  use.  As  to  the  questions  which  may  be  taken  up  by 
the  society,  mention  is  made  of  the  assi.stance  of  .sick  and  aged 
gardeners  and  gardeners’  orphans.  We  have  'blready  three 
excellent  societies  for  that  pmqmse,  viz.,  The  Garcleners’  Royal 
Renevolent  Institution,  The  United  Horticultural  Benefit  ancl 
Provident  Society,  and  The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 
I  venture  to  say  in  this  respect  that  gardeners  would  help  them¬ 
selves  more  by  subscribing  to  these.  I  hope  the  meeting  will 
be  largely  attended  and  thoronghiy  repre.sentative  on  Time  1 
and  the  whole  thing  well  threshed  out.— H.  P.,  Viro-inia 
Watei'. 


Fruit  Prospects  in  South  of  Ireland. 

\  ery  remarkable  meteorological  prophecy  that  of  Mr.  B.  G. 
Jenkins,  F.R.I.S.,  author  of  the  well-known  weather  chart, 
that  (improbable  as  it  might  seem)  we  should  have  snow  on 
May  8.  Well,  we  had  a  shower  of  snow  here  for  a  few  minutes 
last  Sunday  morning,  and  the  aspect  of  the  weather  was  not 
reassuring  for  those  having  the  great  majority  of  their  fruit 
trees  in  full  blossom,  'tins  very  same  week  last  year  the  holo¬ 
caust  of  our  fruit  hopes  took  place.  Fortunately,  towards 
evening  of  that  day,  the  wind  veered  round  west,  and  by  a 
narrow  shave  a  very  promising  fruit  crop  seems  saved.  There 
is  a  profusion  of  Apple  blossom.  I  cannot  remembei'  for  some 
years  seeing  such  a  prospect,  owing  to  imperfect  ripening  of 
the  wood  last  year  probably.  Pears  in  many  cases  do  not 
promise  such  a  heavy  crop,  though  in  the  cases  in  my  garden 
where  I  had  thick  meshed  netting  over  the  choicer  varieties, 
the  set  of  fruit  is  very  promising.  Of  course  I  am  aware,  under 
unfavourable  conditions,  some  of  this  may  yet  fall.  The  same 
is  true  of  Plums  and  Cherries,  but  the  few  trees  I  have  pro¬ 
tected  on  walls  of  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Figs 
promise  well. — AY.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 


Thunderstorm  at  Tyntesfield. 

M’e  have  to-day  (Tue.sday)  experienced  a  most  severe, 
tliough  sliort,  thunderstorm.  At  midday  it  broke  upon  ns  with 
scarcely  a  cloud  to  be  seen.  The  lightning  was  so  vivid  and 
sharp  that  we  could  distinctly  feel  the  vibration  as  it  passed 
through  the  air.  Our  men  in  the  garden  say  that  thej’  never 
experienced  such  a  storm  before.  My  own  definition  of  the 
lightning  was  like  a  loud  cracking  of  whips,  or  similar  to  pour¬ 
ing  fat  in  a  fire,  and,  strange  to  say,  yve  had  no  rain.  I  regret 
to  say  tliat  it  destroyed  two  fine  Cedar  trees  in  the  grounds 
here.  The  thermometer  now  (8  p.m.)  stands  at  70deg  outside. — 
T.  Wilkinson,  gardener  to  A.  Gibbs,  Esq. 


Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas. 

I  notice  in  your  issue  of  May  5  you  publish  an  account  of  a 
series  of  exiieriments  carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Strawson  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Ylr.  E.  F.  Hawes  and  myself  at  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent’s  Park;  experiments  which  had 
tor  their  object  the  putting  on  a  sure  basis  (English)  the 
destruction  of  insect  pests  by  the  application  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas.  It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  argue  as  to  the  enormous 
advantages  that  the  process  has  over  any  other  method  of 
destruction  for  such  pests  as  mealy  bug  and  scale,  as  by  the 
experiments  themselves  that  question  has  been  settled  once  for 
all  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  \Yhat  I  wish  to  do  in  writing  you 
is  to  caution  your  readers  against  the  indiscriminate  application 
of  this  deadly  gas.  I  personally  do  not  recommend  its  general 
use  in  private  establi-shments.  The  u.sual  insecticides  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  used  in  tho.se  places,  because  expense  is  not  so  mnch 
a  consideration  as  in  commercial  establishments,  in  which  I  am 
princiiially  interested,  and  wheie  it  is  necessary  that  every 
economy  should  be  practised  in  face  of  the  keen  competition  of 
the  present  times. 

In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  use  this  gas  to  clear  Vines, 
Stephanotis.  Ac.,  of  mealy  bug  or  scale,  the  ivork  should  be  done 
by  one  who  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  application,  of  the  gas, 
and  who  knows  fully  its  deadly  character.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas 
is  a  deadly  poison,  and  if  a  human  being  were  subjected  to  its 
vapour,  the  result  would  be  the  general  collapse  of  every  muscle 
and  nerve,  and  finally  death.  Cyaniding  as  applied  at  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  is  an  immense  boon  to 
gardeners,  both  private  and  commercial,  but  there  must  be 
absolute  care  exercised  in  its  use,  and  the  application  of  the 
gas  must  on  no  account  be  lightly  undertaken  by  the  novice. — 
"NY.  F.  Emptage. 

- - 


Fruit  Prospects  in  Warwickshire. 

The  .slight  frosts  experienced  at  intervals  during  the  last  few 
Aveeks  seem  to  have  done  no  harm  vhatever  to  fruit  trees  in 
blo,ssom  ;  and  although  it  is  yet  too  early  to  speak  definitely 
about  fruit  generally,  with  some  kinds  a  .splendid  crop  seems  to 
be  assured.  Plums  have  set  very  freely,  but  rain  is  badly 
Avanted  to  enable  the  young  fruits  to  SAAnl'l,  and  unless  it  comes 
soon  many  of  the  fruits  Avill  inevitably  drop.  This,  hoAvever, 
should  not  be  altogether  a  disadvantage,  for  many  trees  Avould 
be  far  too  heavily  cropiied  if  left  as  they  are  at  present.  Green 
aplns  lias  already  put  in  an  appearance,  and  copious  rains  Avould 
be  of  immense  advantage  in  keeping  them  in  check  and 
invigorating  the  trees.  If  dry  Aveather  continues,  those  trouble¬ 
some  pests  Avill  undoubtedly  do  much  harm  to  the  trees,  nnle.ss 
tliej  aie  sprayed  or  syringed  with  insecticides,  as,  of  course 
they  should  be,  but  too  often  are  not.  ^ 

Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants  promise  to  be  a  splendid  crop 
as  the  majority  of  varieties  are  cropping  freelv.  Black  Currant.s 
are  floAvering  abundantly,  and  look  most  promi.sing.  In  some 
districts  bad  attacks  of  the  mite  may  be,  seen  :  in  others  the 
bushes  are  quite  free  from  the  pest.  There  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  tor  a  great  increase  of  area  under  this  crop  in  the 
county. 

Strawberries  are  flowering  .splendidly,  and  the  plants  look 
paiticnlarly  Avell.  Pears  are  just  noAv  casting  numbers  of  their 
imperfectly  fertilised  fruits,  but  there  is  every  appearance  that 
quite  enough  aviU  be  left  to  form  a  good  crop.  The  blossom  has 
keen  nio.st  abundant.  Apple, s  are  in  full  and  glorious  blossom; 
out  "hat  the  crop  aviII  be  is  at  pre.sent  uncertain.  I  have 
alieady  found  a^  fcAv  grubs  of  the  sawfly  in  unopened  blossoms. 
Liieirie,s  are  but  little  grown  in  the  countv.  The  feiv  isolated 
trees  I  have  met  "-itli  appear  to  have  .set  "“ell,  and  Morellos  on 
wa  Is  have  yet  scarcely  .shed  their  petals.  Peaches  and  Apricots 
will  be  a  good  average  crop.  After  two  “  lean  ”  vears  in  regard 
to  truit,  there  i.s  in  pre.sent  prospects  much  to  be  thankful  for 
and  I  hope  a  little  later  on  the  general  verdict  Avill  be  that  our 

once  more  proving  their  marvellous 
rapacity  for  fruit  production,  and  that  throughout  the  land 
there  will  bo  no  lack  of  the  “  fruits  of  the  earth  ’’  in  due  season 


British  Forestry. 

I  shall  feel  mnch  obliged  if  you  Avill  allow  me  to  a,sk  throngli 
your  columns  for  the  assi.stance  of  landowners,  land  agents,  and 
foresters,  and  all  others  interested  in  woodlands,  with  re,gard  to 
details  concerning  the  available  dimensions  of  individual  trees, 
and  the  yield  in  timber  per  acre  of  tree  crops. 

For  i)t(Uri<lual  trees  the  details  desired  are:  — 

1.  Total  height  of  tree. 

2.  Height  of  .stem  up  to  first  branch,  and  approximate  h  ng'Ji 
of  bole. 

3.  Girth  at  breast  height  (4ft)  or  at  any  other  iicight 
specially  mentioned  if  breast  height  cannot  fairly  be  taken. 

For  timber  crops  the  information  desired  is: — 

1.  Total  quantity  of  timber  (of  each  kind  of  tree)  per  acre 
in  square  of  quarter  girth  cubic  contents,  and  stating  if  l.h.- 
timber  is  measured  dovn  to  Gin  or  Sin  diameter  and  also  if  top 
and  tip  not  reckoned  as  timber. 

2.  Age  of  crop. 

3.  Number  of  stems  per  acre  forming  final  crop. 

4.  Average  height  and  girth  (at  brea,st  height)  of  the  trees 
forming  the  final  crop. 

■3.  Soil  and  situation  on  Avhich  crop  has  been  groAvn. 

6.  Any  information  Avhich  the  OAvner  may  permit  to  be  given 
as  to  the  gi'oss  and  net  price  received  for  the  Avhole  crop  of  Avood. 

IHy  object  in  asking  for  the  above  a,ssistance  is  to  try  and 
obtain  data  (not  othei’Avise  available)  regarding  the  growth  of 
trees  and  timber  ciops  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  so  tlmt  it 
the  neAv  edition  of  “  The  Fore.ster,”  noAV  in  cour.se  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  .some  endeavour  may  be  macle  to  tabulate  the  results  o 
timber  groAA  ing  here  for  comparison  Avith  the  yield  tables  shoAv- 
ing-  the  returns  in  continental  fore.sts.  I  Avould  invite  the 
co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricnl- 
tural  Society,  the  English  Arboricultural  Society,  and  the  Irish 
Forest]’."  Society,  in  order  that  the  noAv  edition  may  all  the 
better  ansAver  the  requirements  noAV  felt  for  a  practical  text¬ 
book  and  compi’ehensive  AA  ork  reference  on  British  Fore.stry,  and 
not  mei’elv  (oi’  mainly)  a-  compilation  from  German  Avorks  apply¬ 
ing  to  economic  conditions  and  AA’Oodlands  entirely  diffeient 
fi’om  tho'^p  in  tlie  United  Kingdom. — I  am,  Ac., 

John  Nisbet. 

c/o  'VYm.  BlackAvood  and  Sons,  publishers,  Edinburgh. 
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Tynteslleld,  near  Bristol. 

OI{  many  yeans  tlie  residence  of  Antony  Ksq., 

Tyntestield,  lias  had  a  far-reaching  fame  horticnltuially 
speaking.  The  soil,  situation,  and  the  unstinting 
patronage  of  its  owner  aid  this  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  rich,  red  soil  has  a  tone  of  the  utmost  luxuiiance 
about  it,  and  this  is  exemplilied  in  the  health  and 
vigour  of  tree  and  crop  of  every  kind.  The  po.sition  of  the 
house  and  grounds  command  an  extensive  range  of  hiil  and 
v'alley,  stretching  towards  AVe,ston-super-jlare  and  Clevedon.  and 
the  home  park  being  so  beautifully  undulating  and  well-timbered 
enriches  the  landscape  with  the  wealth  of  varied  tree  life.  The 
lawns  and  grounds  extend  to  upwards  of  thirty  acres,  and  are 
full  from  end  to  end  of  interesting  trees  and  shrubs  in  perfect 
keeping.  What  lends  so  much  interest  is  the  fact  of  so  many 
of  the  shrubs  and  trees  being  named,  and  kinds,  so  many  of 
them  strictly  out  of  the  common. 

Tyntesfieid  House  cannot  claim  an  age  measuied  by  cen¬ 
turies,  and  this  being  so,  the  age  and  development  of  trees  are 
not  of  that  maturity  and  size  seen  in  some  other  gardens  ;  yet, 
wliile  this  is  true  in  fact,  there  are  notable  specimens  of  some 
trees,  whose  progress  has  been  fostered  by  the  splendid  soil 
and  perfect  shelter  abundantly  provided  bv  the  sloping  nature 
of  the  situation.  Cedars  are  numerous,  the  majority  of  them 
lieing  brought  home  by  ancestral  relatives  direct  from  the 
Lebanon  regions. 

Stately  Conifers. 

Some  of  these  date  back  less  than  .sixty  years,  yet  they  are 
fine  trees,  making  rapid  headway.  Wellingtonias,  too,  grow 
well,  one  tree  in  iiarticular  measuring  some  80ft  to  90ft  high. 
One  of  the  finest  Araucaria  imbricata  we  have  ever  seen  is  here, 
its  branches  sweeping  the  grass  in  perfect  .symmetry,  and  its 
girth  of  stem  remarkable.  Seed  cones  form  freely,  but  I  did  not 
learn  that  any  had  been  reproduced.  Some  Cryptomeria 
elegans  are  very  stately,  so  also  are  Picea  lasiocai’pa  and  Cu- 
pressus  macrocarpa.  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  pendula  is  striking 
in  its  graceful  bearing,  and  being  planted  in  a  tree-formed 
recess  on  grass,  its  drooping  character  is  made  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  variegated  Cupressus  L.  var.  alba  is  not  every¬ 
where  an  attractive  tree,  the  variegation  being  so  dull,  and  the 
growth  of  the  tree  poor.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  Tyntesfieid 
specimens.  Abies  Parryana  glauca  and  A.  Alcoriuiana  will 
develop  into  handsome  proportions,  judging  by  their  present 
rate  of  progress. 

Rhododendrons  grow  into  immense  birshes  cpiite  12ft  high, 
and  at  the  time  of  mv  visit  in  April,  some  were  cpiite  gay  with 
crimson  blossom,  while  others  promised  a  rich  clisplay  later  in 
the  season.  These  are  planted  some  in  large  circular  group.s, 
others  as  single  specimens.  Peat  beds  seem  to  have  been  formed 
for  their  reception.  To  name  even  a  tithe  of  the  numbers  of 
flowering  shrubs  that  are  grouped  about  the  lawns  would  need 
much  space,  yet  annually  there  are  additions  made  both  in 
variety  and  number. 

The  Rose  garden  must  be  a  wonderful  sight  with  its  iron 
pei-golas  of  Crimson  Ramblers  and  other  climbing  kinds.  Large 
beds  are  filled  with  dwarf  H.P.’s  and  Teas  in  large  numbers. 
An  extensive  rockery  has  recentlj'  been  overhaulecl,  and  many 
aclditions  made,  Japanese  Maples  occupying  the  higher  eleva¬ 
tions  behind  will  give  of  their  delicate  tints  most  effectively. 

The  Fruit  Houses. 

The  glass  structures,  which  are  numerous  and  extensive,  are 
of  sub.stantial  construction,  and  modern  in  de.sign.  A  hand¬ 
some  range  of  patent  iron  dry-glazed  vineries  are  some  180ft 
in  length  in  three  divisions.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  a  long-standing 
reputation  as  a  Grape  grower,  and  though  his  charge  at  Tyntes¬ 
fieid  extends  back  but  a  few  years,  there  has  been  a  marked 
change  in  the  liealth  and  product ivene.ss  of  the  Vine.s.  Those 
in  two  divisions  have  been  lifted,  the  borders  reconstructed 
with  new  turf,  and  the  success  of  the  undertaking  now  may  be 
seen  in  the  heavy  crops  and  luxuriant  leafage  at  the  present 
time.  The  central  division  has  been  entirely  replanted  with 
new  Vines,  mostly  Mu, scat  of  Alexandria,  and  these,  like  the 
older  ones,  demonstrate  clearly  that  their  soil  and  attendance 
are  of  the  best. 

Peaches,  like  Grapes,  are  extensively  grown  in  succession, 
the  earlie.st  being  accommodated  in  a  lean-to  range  continuing 
from  tlie  vineries  already  mentioned,  while  a  patent  gear-roofed 
structure,  which  opens  in  .sections  so  as  to  expose  the  trees  to 
oiieu  air,  pi-ovides  the  latest  fruits.  Among  these  A])ricots  and 
J‘'igs  are  planted,  and  all  appeared  to  thrive  remarkablv  wed. 
A  former  gardener  in  his  effort  to  introduce  originality  of  train¬ 
ing,  adopted  an  espalier  style,  but  the  fallacy  of  such  a  course 
is  now  plainly  visible  in  the  bare  stem  and  barren  spaces  con¬ 
tinuing  up  tiio  main  stems.  This  will  in  time  be  modified  by 
replanting  new  trees.  It  is  unfortunate  that  almost  the  whole 
.of  the  extensive  glas.s-grown  stock  of  trees  have  been  thus  spoilt. 
Slate  shelves  overhead  afford  excellent  accommodation  for 
Strawberries,  of  which  800  are  grown  in  pots.  Royal  Sovereign 


is  the  favourite  for  tnis  purpose,  and  the  crop  produced  in  oin 
and  Oin  pots  were  the  best  we  have  seen  this  year. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers  have  another  iron  bip-roofed  range, 
admirably  adapted  to  forcing  the.se  crops.  Fine  fruits  were 
developing  in  April  of  Royal  Jubilee,  Carter’s  Invicta,  Hath 
and  Weils — a  seedling  raised  at  the  Ifishop’s  Palace  gardens 
some  years  ago — Cotswold  Hero,  Jiittle  Heath,  and  Western 
Hero.  The  soil  of  Tyntesfieid  seems  emimmtly  suited  to 
Melons,  as  3Jr.  Wilkinson  finds  the  colour  and  size  of  the  fruits 
to  be  most  satisfactory,  as  well  as  flavour. 

The  Plant  Ranges. 

The  fruit  and  plant  ranges  are  separate.  A  band.some  and 
costly  architectural  building  forms  the  entrance  to  the  latter, 
and  this  is  devoted  to  Oranges  and  other  large  trees  in  tubs 
and  pots.  This  opens  into  a  large  fernery,  on  the  roof  of  which 
grows  Bougainvillea  glabra  in  luxuriant  festoons.  In  adjoining 
structures  are  grown  large  batches  of  decorative  plants  that 
find  uses  in  the  conservatory  and  house.  The  Bridal  Wreath 
(Francoa  ramosa)  and  Humea  elegans  were  in  fine  form,  the 
latter  in  particular  were  mo.st  vigorous  and  numerous.  Xerine 
Fothergilli  major  had  been  fine.  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  and 
Pelargoniums  are  other  subjects  in  large  demand. 

In  one  of  the  stoves  an  Aliamanda  seemed  most  luxuriant, 
and  in  summer  it  is  said  comiiletely  covers  the  roof  with  its 
golden  fountain-like  sprays.  Adiantum  Farleyense  and  Pan- 
cratiums  do  remarkably  well,  and  are  grown  in  large  (piantities. 
In  one  of  the  stoves  Crotons  made  a  bright  .show,  as  also  did 
Begonia  carminata  ro.sea.  Violets  in  frames  are  largely  and 
most  successfully  cultivated,  especially  the  long-stemmed 
Princess  of  AVales. 

The  conservatory  adjoins  the  house,  and  is  a  large  and 
costly  structure,  some  90ft  in  length,  oOft  broad,  with  a  central 
dome  of  probably  OOft,  altogether  an  imposing  erection  in  iron. 
Tree  ferns.  Palms,  and  other  large  plants  in  boxes  and  pots 
occupy  the  floor  space  with  overhead  and  pillar  climbers  which 
cover  a  deal  of  space  in  festoons.  Goniophiebiums  in  large 
baskets  are  very  handsome,  and  the  walls  have  a  cool-looking 
repo.se  in  fern  and  Begonia.  This  and  the  main  front  of  uie 
mansion  overlooks  the  terrace  garden,  which,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  was  extremely  gay  with  Tulips,  AVallflowers,  and  other 
spring  blossom  in  large,  handsome  beds.  The  low  terrace  walls 
afford  shelter  and  accommodation  for  choice  flowering  shrubs 
not  suflScientl.v  hardy  in  the  open  ground,  and  in  their  season 
lend  an  aspect  of  much  interest  and  variet.v. 

The  Kitchen  Garxex. 

The  kitchen  gardens  are  not  of  the  acreage  proportionate 
to  the  grounds,  but  their  high  state  of  fertility  and  productive¬ 
ness  give  crops  above  the  average.  The  walls  are  studded  with 
eyelets  diagonally  for  training  the  fruit  trees,  a  system  we  had 
not  seen  before  adapted  to  tree  growth,  and  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  will  supersede  strained  wires,  which  has  answered  the 
purpose  so  well  for  so  many  years.  Mr.  AViikinson  would 
have  preferred  the  older  style.  All  kinds  of  hardy  fruits  are 
grown,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Cherries,  have  done  well. 
Young,  vigorous  specimen  trained  and  bush  trees  are  replacing 
older,  worn  out  veterans,  while  there  is  a  supplementing  of  the 
stock  by  bringing  into  use  new  sites  and  stations.  There  were 
good  prospects  of  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  Strawbei-ries  in  par¬ 
ticular  appeared  most  vigorous  and  productive,  w  e  noticed 
cpiantities  of  boxes  filled  with  vigorous  Onion  stocks  awaiting 
replanting  in  the  open,  a  course  favoured  aliove  that  of  sowing 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

liong  rows  of  Peas  did  not  reveal  the  presence  of '.so  .severe 
a  slug  plague  as  that  which  has  become  quite  familiar  in  many 
gardens  this  spring.  Special  beds  were  in  preparation  for 
Vegetable  Alarrows.  which,  with  frame  protection,  ensures  an 
early  summer  supply  much  in  advance  of  that  obtained  from 
ordinary  cultivation.  Gentle  bottom  heat  is  a  great  factor  in 
getting  early  Marrows. 

Fverywhere  there  was  the  repose  of  natural  dignity 
apparent.  and  one  could  not  fail  to  find  that  the  intere.st  of  the 
owner  was  manifested  in  the  smallest  item  of  detail,  and  the 
love  of  gardening  is  concentrated  on  no  one  particular  subject. 
In  its  eveiy  phase  there  appears  a  patronage  as  varied  as  an.v- 
one  could  desire.  The  whole  tenure  of  the  extensive  estate 
implied  the  best  of  relations  between  owner  and  .sei  vant  ;  half 
measures  are  outside  the  scope  of  Tynte.sfield,  whole-heailed 
thoroughne.ss  appears  a  much  greater  force,  and  wealth  of  sati.s- 
faction  to  all  concerned.  Perfect  Holly  hedges  form  the  road¬ 
side  boundary  through  wbich  one  passes  from  the  station  to  ttiis 
noble  mansion  - hedges  that  give  credit  to  those  res])cmsible  for 
their  maintenance,  as  well  as  their'  ajipreeiative  owner. — 
Visitor. 


Fi-om  “  The  Globe.”  —  “  1828.  — Green  Peas.— This  morning, 
in  Covent  Garden  Alarket,  Green  Peas  were  expo.sed  for  sale, 
for  which  the  price  of  three  guineas  per  ouart  was  asked!  There 
was  also  a  show  of  Cherries  and  StrawlKwries,  but  the  prices 
were  equally  high.” 
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Thinning  Grapes. 

Tlie  timely  remarks  from  the  pen  of  “Onwards,”  on  page 
404,  are  worthy  the  attention  of  all ;  but  more  especially  are 
they  to  be  commended  to  the  consideration  of  the  dwellers  in 
the  Journal  “Domain.”  Young  men,  some  little  more  than 
lads,  hove  of  necessity  to  be  piessed  into  this  work.  To  some 
no  doubt  it  is  a  tedious  task.  The  man  who  will,  however,  give 
some  thought  as  to  the  ultimate  finish  of  each  bunch  taken  in 
hand,  when  the  different  shapes  and  sizes  of  bunches  and  berries 
shall  have  each  attained  their  proper  form  and  dimension,  will 
find  the  work  as  interesting  as  any  operation  in  gardening. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  youths ;  t\yist- 
ing  and  wrenching  the  bunches  so  that  access  may  be  gained 
in  tbe  easie.st  possible  manner,  will  on  occasion  .spoil  hue  clirsters. 
One  would  have  thought  that  thinning  Grapes*  would  have 
proved  congenial  work  for  women,  yet  I  know  at  least  one  large 
grower  for  market  who  has  found  their  services  in  this  con¬ 
nection  anything  but  satisfactory.  He  emphatically  declares 
mat  not  one  woman  would  find  employment  in  his  vineries  at 
thinning  time  if  only  a  sufficient  number  of  men  were  forth¬ 
coming.  As  is  weil  known,  many  an  otherwise  “out  of  work,” 
who  can  deftly  handle  a  pair  of  sci.ssors,  may  find  a  few  weeks’ 
employment  at  this  busy  season. — Grower. 

The  Strawberry  Supply, 

In  your  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  on  page  404, 
May  12,  1904,  under  heading,  “  Some  Sources  of  the  Straw¬ 
berry  Supply,”  the  statement  is  made  that  “English  growers 
do  not  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  wants  of  individual  plants 
as  the  Erench  cultivators  do.”  Then  a  little  lower,  “If  our 
growers  paid  anything  like  the  attention  to  their  crops  that  the 
Paris  Strawberry  raisers  do  to  theirs  the  average  output  of  the 
fields  of  Britain  would  soon  be  doubled.”  The  latter  part  of 
this  statement  is  both  interesting  and  very  important.  May  I 
ask  two  or  three  questions  ? — 1st,  Please  explain  what  is  meant 
by  attention  to  the  individual  plants;  is  it  meant  that  at  a 
certain  period  of  growth  each  individual  plant  or  stool  should 
be  fed  in  the  same  way  as  Cauliflowers  often  are  in  Britain  ? 
2nd,  Can  you  explain  what  attention  we  can  give  which  will 
double  our  crop  ?  3rd,  Can  you  explain  the  manures  used,  and 
the  methods  of  culture  applied,  by  which  we  can  secure  such 
results.*^  An  answer  to  the  above  would  greatly  oblige.— H.  A., 
Nottingham. 

[As  our  correspondent  would  notice,  the  article  was  quoted 
from  the  “  Newcastle  Chronicle,”  but  we  publish  the  queries  in 
the  hope  that  some  reader  may  be  able  and  willing  to  oblige. 
The  note  Avhich  follows  may  supply  some  u.seful  hints. — Ed.] 

Strawberry  Culture  in  France. 

In  France  the  Strawberry  growers  depend  chiefly  upon  such 
varieties  as  the  Princesse  Boyale  (conical),  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury  (conical,  or  heart  shaped),  Marguerite  (elongated 
conical),  Docteur  Morere  (short  and  wide),  Docteur  Nicaise 
(cockscomb  shaped),  Jucunda  (heart  .shaped),  and  Gloire  de 
Zindwyck  (conical).  The  Docteur  Morere  is  large  and  a 
tremendous  cropper,  so  is  Docteur  Nicaise,  many  of  the  fruits 
of  the  latter  weigh  from  one  to  one  and  a  half'  ounces  each. 
Perhaps  the  Princesse  Koyale  is  more  largely  grown  than  any 
other  kind.  It  always  makes  the  best  prices  in  the  Central 
Market  at  Paris,  and  is  raised  in  nearly  all  the  commerciai 
Strawberry  grounds  in  France. 

The  success  of  the  French  Sti’awberry  growers  is  due  to  the 
following; — (1)  The  use  of  a  firm  soil;  they  are  wise  enough  to 
know  that  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  rest  cannot  be  made  too 
firm,  this  sends  the  plants  to  fruit ;  (2)  twice  a  week  shallow 
surface  stirrings  from  the  first  day  the  ground  is  workable  in 
the  spring  until  the  mulch  is  put  on  ;  (3)  ample  moisture  from 
the  time  the  young  fruits  set  until  they  begin  to  change  colour ; 
(4)  Mulching  in  the  winter  after  the  first  frost;  and  (5)  the  use 
of  pedigree  or  properly  propagated  plants.  If  Strawberry 
growing  were  carried  out  on  skilled  lines  in  this  country,  the 
English  county  grower  could  do  much  better  than  the  French 
gardener,  because  the  English  berry  is  of  far  superior  quality 
to  the  foreign  fruit. 


Societies, 

Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  May  17tli. 

In  a  large  sen.se  the  exhibition  on  Tuesday  was  a  Tulip  show, 
apart,  of  course,  from  the  few  competitive  classes  arranged  by 
the  National  Tulip  Society’s  annual  exhibition,  which  came  in 
conjunction.  The  nurserymen  .staged  groups  of  Darwin  Tulips 
in  all  parts  of  the  hall,  and  the  display  was  indeed  rich  and 
varied.  But  the  lovers  of  hardy  flowers  were  delighted,  per¬ 
haps,  with  Mr.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen’s  hybrid  Regalio-cyclus 
Irises  (or  Onco-Regalia)  more  than  with  anything  else,  and 
they  were  perfections  of  grace,  rarity  and  beauty.  We  would 
draw  special  attention  to  the  eight  certificated  varieties 
described  at  the  end  of  our  report.  Orchids  and  alpine  plants, 
together  with  Roses,  ferns,  and  stove  plants,  were  each  well 
repre.sented.  A  lecture  was  delivered  at  3  o’clock  by  Mr.  R. 
Hedger  Wallace  on  “  School  Gardens.” 

Fpuit  Committee. 

Mr..  Leopold  de  Rothschild  (gardener,  Geo.  Reynolds), 
Gunnersbury  Paik,  Acton,  obtained  a  cultural  commendation 
for  a  dish  of  Peach,  Duke  of  York. 

Mr.  John  Hodges,  Rusper  Vineries,  Fay  Gate  Station,  con¬ 
tributed  a  collection  of  marketable  Grapes  (Black  Hamburghs) 
in  market  baskets.  (Silver  Banksian  medal). 

Rhul)arb,  Holday’s  Giant,  from  Mr.  G.  Holday,  Havering 
Road,  Romford,  had  .stalks  fully  4ft.  long. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Messi-s.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  staged 
Dendi'obium  Bensonire  xanthinum,  D.  Parish!,  LEelia  purpurata 
Baronisholt  variety,  a  very  jmetty  form;  Cattleya  Skinneri, 
which  was  excellently  flowered ;  also  C.  intermedia,  C.  Mo.ssim 
Reineckiana,  a  gem  ;  Lycaste  aromatica,  Oncidium  cucculatum, 
and  O.  phymatochilum.  (Silver  Banksian  medal). 

Mr.  H.  S.  Goodson  (gardener.  Geo.  E.  Day),  Fairlawn,  West 
Hill,  Putney,  .staged  a  bright  group  of  well-flowered  orchids, 
including  Dendrobium  Jamesianum,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  Cattleya 
Mossire,  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  Dendrobium  Devonianum, 
Cypripedium  eximium,  and  some  hybrid  Phaius.  (Silver  Flora 
medal). 

Messrs.  .James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  were  re¬ 
presented  by  Dendrobium  Jamesianum,  Masdevallia  ignea 
(splendid  pieces  in  pans),  Oncidium  Marshallianum,  Leelio- 
cattleya  Highburiensis,  Lmlia  purpurata  Ru.sselliana,  Cymbi¬ 
dium  Lowianum,  Oncidum  leuchochilum,  Ltelio-cattleya  Wells- 
iana  (a  very  beautiful  orchid).  Oncidium  sarcodes,  Lrnlia 
Latona,  and  L.-c.  x  Ascania.  (Silver  Flora  medal). 

Mr.  de  Barri  Craw.shay  (gardener,  W.  J.  Stables),  Rose- 
field,  Sevenoaks,  sent  Odontoglossum  crispum  Crawshayanum, 
O.-c.  Angel  (a  gem.  and  very  beautiful);  O.-c.  Raymond  Craw- 
shay,  Muth  eleven  flowers,  and  O.-c.  Theodora  (A.M.). 

Odontoglo,ssum  crispum  Raymond  Crawshay  and  O.-c. 
Grairianum  each  excellent ;  also  O.-c.  Harold  (which  received 
a  F.C.C.)  were  staged  by  Mr.  Norman  C.  Cookson  (gardener, 
H.  J.  Chapman),  Oakwood,  JVylam-on-Tyne. 

Floral  Committee. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  arranged  a  semi¬ 
circular  group  on  the  floor,  consisting  chiefly  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants.  The  flowering  section  was  represented  by 
Anthuriums  in  variety,  and  Clerodendron  Balfouri.  In  the 
foliage  section  the  Crotons,  Dractenas,  and  Aralias  were  most 
conspicuous.  The  firm  also  exhibited  a  nice  strain  of  Strepto- 
carpus  hybrids. 

From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  came  a  varied  dis¬ 
play  of  Roses,  Azaleas,  Tulips,  and  rock  plants.  Tlie  Roses 
were  Tea  Rambler,  a  glorious  plant,  and  Snowstorm.  Azalea 
mollis  Fire  King  was  conspicuous  for  its  bright  colour.  The 
single  white  Pteonia  Emodi  was  also  noted.  The  rock  plants 
were  arranged  naturally,  and  were  well  displayed. 

A  nice  table  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  and  Gloxinias  came 
from  J.  A.  Y'oung,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  H.  Street),  Stone 
House,  Putney,  all  of  which  exhibited  robust  health  and 
excellent  strains. 

]\Ir.  John  R.  Box,  We.st  Wickham,  had  a  nice  table  of 
double  Begonias  in  pots,  the  chief  varieties  being  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Box,  a  fine  white;  Mis.^  Woodhead,  Lord  Milner,  Sunri.se,  and 
Samuel  Pope. 

Me.ssrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  were  represented  by  a 
collection  of  table  plants,  which  consisted  of  decorative  .sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  Aralia  Veitchi  gracillima,  A.  leptophylla, 
A.  elegantissima,  and  Chabrieri.  Palms  in  vai-iety,  Draemn-as 
His  Majesty,  Mayi,  Lord  Wolseley,  and  Exqui.site also  several 
other  plants  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  contributed  a  nice 
display  of  hardy  plants  naturally  arranged,  backed  with  flower¬ 
ing  .shrubs.  The  exhibit  was  ta.stefully  arranged.  A  feAV  of 
the  most  prominent  features  were  Primula  japonica  splendens, 
Gentiana  acauli.s,  Haberlea  rhodopensis,  Androsace .  sarmen- 
tosa,  Linaria  anticaria,  and  Anemone  sylvestris  major. 
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Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltliam,  contributed  a  large 
display  of  Roses  in  pots,  also  in  a  cut  state.  The  former  con¬ 
tained  Papa  Lambert,  Royal  Scarlet,  Madame  Jean  Dupuy, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Grant,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Princess  de 
Sagan,  and  Madame  Jules  Grolez.  In  the  boxes  were  good 
flowers  of  Madame  Antoine  Mari,  a  beautiful  Ro.se;  Alliance 
de  Franco  Rus.si,  Frau  Karl  Druschski,  Prince  de  Bulgarie, 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting,  and  Clara  Watson. 

Me.ssrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  made  a  dis¬ 
play  of  hardy  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  also  a  varied  display 
in  which 'Schizanthus  Wisetonensis  made  the  chief  feature. 
The  plants  were  dwarf,  and  the  colours  excellent,  several  new 
shades  being  on  view.  They  were  greatly  admired  by  the 
visitors.  Other  subjects  were  Tillandsia  Lindeni,  and  some 
cut  Tulips. 

From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  came  a  good 
strain  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  both  in  seifs  and  spotted 


Me.s.srs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood ;  a  few  of  the  most 
conspicuous  were  Primula  cortinsoides.  Anemone  sylve.stris, 
A.  fulgens  Duplex,  Phlox  canadensis,  a  variety  of  Saxifragas 
and  Aubrietias. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  made 
a  grand  display  of  hardy  flowers.  The  exhibit  was  boldly 
arranged,  each  subject  being  well  represented.  Genms  in  variety 
were  excellent.  Tulips  were  also  largely  rej)rcsented,  such  as  The 
Sultan,  Ruenoventure,  and  T.  0.strowskiana.  Irises  were  also 
.strongly  in  evidence.  Papaver  alpina,  Iberis  gibraltarica.  Phlox 
canadense,  Perry’s  variety,  and  a  collection  of  orchids  were  also 
noted,  in  the  latter  a  very  fine  bloom  of  Cypripedium  macran- 
thum. 

From  Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  came  a  choice  collec¬ 
tion  of  hardy  plants,  the  Moutan  Pseonies  being  most  striking. 
Other  fine  plants  were  Campaiiula  glomerata  dahurica,  Eremurus 
robustus  var.  superbus,  a  grand  spike  IMecononsis  cambrica 


Croton  Sinitzianus.  (See  page  430.) 


forms.  Zonal  and  decorative  Pelargoniums  were  staged  in 
splendid  form.  In  the  latter  section  the  best  were  King 
Edward  VII.,  Alice  Hayes,  Mrs.  Geo.  Muirhead,  Queen 
Alexandra,  Countess  of  Crewe,'  Lord  Kitchener,  and  Defiance. 

The  Mis.ses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutsford,  exhibited  a  small 
collection  of  hardy  flowers  niceiy  arranged  in  a  bed  of  moss. 
The  most  prominent  plants  were  Auricula  Queen  Alexandra, 
A.  Golden  Queen,  Daisy  Alice,  a  delicate  pink;  double  Prim¬ 
roses  in  variety,  and  a  few  quaint  forms  of  Polyanthuses. 

Messrs.  W.  Cuthmsh  and  Son,  Highgate,  made  a  large  dis¬ 
play  of  hardy  plants  arranged  in  boxes  in  the  natural  style. 
The  hardy  orchids  W'ere,  however,  the  chief  feature.  They 
were  arranged  in  blocks,  and  included  the  following  species : 
Cypripedium  calceolus,  C.  candidum,  C.  parviflorum,  C.  specta- 
bilis,  C.  montanum,  and  C.  pnbescens,  also  Orchis  Morio, 
O,  latifolia,  O.  Simia,  O.  mascula,  O.  mstulata,  O.  Sambucina, 
and  O.  S.  atropurpurea.  Truly  a  fine  collection,  which  in¬ 
cluded  many  others  than  those  enumerated.  Other  plants 
were  Watsonia  Ardernei,  Lilium  colchicum,  and  a  variety  of 
other  plants. 

Hardy,  alpine,  and  herbaceous  plants  were  also  staged  by 


:  plena,  Trollius  giganteus,  Scillas  in  variety,  and  Papaver  Mrs. 

'  Marsh. 

Mes.srs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  made  a  large  display  of 
hardy  flowering  shrubs  in  a  cut  state,  also  a  collection  of  rock 
and  alpine  plants.  Pyruses  in  variety  were  quite  a  feature, 
as  were  also  the  Azaleas.  A  large  variety  of  foliage  was  also 
.staged,  together  with  Phlox  The  Bride,  Androsace  sarmentosa, 
and  Saxifraga,  Geuni  dentatum. 

Hardy  flowers  were  again  staged  by  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and 
Son,  Woking,  the  chief  being  Qilnothera  speciosa  rosea.  Del¬ 
phinium  nudicaule,  Incarvillea  Delevayi,  splendidly  staged, 
Conandron  ramondioides,  Trillium  grandiflorum,  and  Cyclamen 
repandum.  The  IJlacs  here  were  also  staged  in  good  variety 
while  mention  should  be  inade  of  a  new  Clematis,  King  Edvi’.d 
VII. 

Messrs.  J.  Waterer  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bagshot,  staged  a  Oasitet 
of  Rhododendron  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stirling,  a  beautiful  delicate  pink 
variety,  that  was  much  admired. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
made  an  effective  exhibit  of  Gymnogrammas  in  thirty-six  species 
and  varieties.  The  plants  were  well  developed,  being  chiefly  of 
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a  d«'corativo  size.  Verbena  King  of  Scarlets  and  ]\Iis.s  Wiilmott 
were  bright.  Avhile  Mignonette  Excelsior  and  a  fine  strain  of 
single  Petunias  completed  the  display. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  made  a  bold  exhibit  of  Poses, 
Plants  of  Crimson  Rambler,  Ruby  Queen,  and  Alberic  Barbier 
formed  the  background,  while  the  splendid  examples  of  ririch 
Brunner,  Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Grant. 
IVfadame  Abel  Chatenay,  and  Mrs.  J.  Laiiig  formed  the  chief 
flowers  in  a  truly  fine  collection. 

Messrs.  \V.  Oilbert  and  Sons.  Dyke,  Bouime,  again  staged  a 
grand  collection  of  Anemones,  in  which  the  St.  Brigid  strain 
wars  most  prominent  ;  the  double  King  of  Scarlets  was  alrso 
s'-rongly  in  evidence,  A.  fulgens,  A.  pulsatilla,  and  King  of 
Blues.  The  same  firm  also  contributed  a  few  vases  of  well- 
grov\  n  Tulips. 

Auriculas  were  staged  by  Mr.  .Jas.  Douglas.  Edenside,  Great 
Bookham.  The  varieties  included  Rev.  J.  D.  Horner,  Olympus, 
Shirley  Hibberd,  Mrs.  Henwood,  and  a  few  alpines. 

Tulips. 

A  fine  collection  of  Tuli])s  came  from  Mrs.  J?enson,  Buckhurst, 
W'ithyham.  The  Darwin  varieties  were  especially  good.  IMar- 
garet'.  May  Queen,  Early  Dawn,  Lulu,  Giand  Monarch,  and 
Penelope  were  the  mo.st  .striking,  while  other  attractive  varieties 
were  Hatfield  Pink,  T.  ge.sneriana  lutea  pallida,  Summer 
Peauty.  and  IMrs.  Keightley. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dixon  and  Sons,  lAd.,  Belfa.st.  contributed  a 
good  display  of  Tulips,  which  were  splendidly  developed.  The 
most  striking  forms  here  were  Psyche,  La  Candeur.  Rev.  Harper 
Crewe,  Retroflexa,  a  good  yellow,  Bartigon,  Chameleon,  S.  Bull, 
Suzon,  and  Goldflake. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  AVisboch,  made  a  capital  display  of 
Tulips.  They  were  well  arranged,  with  a  suitable  background. 
The  flowers  were  as  erect  as  though  gi'owing  on  the  gi'ound.  and 
the  effect  was  charming.  It  would  be  impossible  to  de.sci'ib.''  all 
the  good  varieties  to  be  seen  here,  but  a  few  of  the  most 
select  were  Elegans  alba,  Vitellina,  Clara  Butt,  Golden  Crowir, 
La  Candeur.  Mrs.  Moon,  Yellow  Perfection,  La  Tulipe  Noire, 
and  Margaret. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  staged  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  i\  I  ay-flowering  Tulips.  Xeedle.ss  to  say,  they  were 
w  ell  arranged,  and  proved  most  attractive.  Those  that  were  mo.st 
stiiking  were  Nabob,  Flora,  liouis  XIV.,  Goldflake,  Daint}' 
Maid.  Phyllis,  Margaret.  Clara  Butt,  Lantern.  Glow,  Mrs.  Farn- 
combe  Sanders,  and  Ingle.scombe  Pink.  A  collection  of  florists’ 
Tulips  were  also  noticed,  as  being  quite  clear,  and  typical  of 
the  different  sections. 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Dublin,  brought  ovei‘  a  large 
collection  of  Tulips,  the  mo.st  noteworthy  being  Rose  Pompon, 
Nezza,  Salmon  King,  Ixioides,  IMay  Blossom.  Clara  Butt, 
Orange  King,  Rouge  Eblouisante,  Caledonia,  and  Miss  Jekyll. 

Me.ssrs.  \V.  T.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Bath,  staged  a  smad  collection  of 
Tulips,  in  which  Scarlet  Emperor,  Ingle.scombe  Pink,  and  Suzon 
were  noted  as  the  best. 

Messrs.  .Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  also  made  a  fine  display 
of  Tulips,  both  of  the  Cottage  and  Darwin  sections.  A  few  of 
the  best  were  Buenoventura,  Edmee,  Victoria,  Platystigma.  Gala 
Beauty.  Queen  of  Roses,  Snowdon,  and  a  collection  of  the  parrot 
varieties. 

Awards:  Floral  Committee. 

Silver-gilt  Flora  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  jun.,  for 
Iri.ses :  silver-giit  Banksians  to  Me.ssrs.  H.  B.  May  and  G. 
.Mount;  silve  Floras  to  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery, 
M.  Pritchard,  Gilbert  and  Son,  Cutbush  and  Son,  and  A. 
Perry:  silver  Banksians  to  J.  Veitch  and  Sons;  bronze  Floras 
to  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  and  H.  Cannell  and 
.Sous;  bronze  Banksians  to  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  and  J.  A.  Young, 
Stone  Hou.se,  West  Hill,  Putney. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

The  following  “  Regalio-cyclus  ”  Irises  (a  new  race  of  hybrids 
raised  by  crossing  the  Oncyclus  and  Regalia  groups)  were  staged  by 
Mr.  C.  G.  Van  Tubei’gen,  junr.,  Zwanberg  Nurseries,  Haarlem, 
Holland.  They  are  amongst  the  finest  “  new  ”  flowers  of  the  last  ten 
years.  The  varieties  were  : — 

Antigone. — Parentage  :  Iris  Korolkowi  violacea,  and  I.  iberica  Van 
Houttei.  Flowers  of  moderate  size,  very  graceful  in  form,  coloured 
Aright  royal  purple  over  grey,  with  black  midrib.  The  falls  have  a 
Mack  central  beam.  A.M. 

Thalia. — Parentage:  I.  Korolkowi  x  I.  iberica  Van  Houttei.  A 
lovely'  flower,  with  standards  that  open  out  horizontally,  the  edges 
recurving.  The  ground  colour  is  light  gi'ey,  almost  white,  with 
thread-like  veins  of  violet  purple.  The  falls  are  blackish  red  in  the 
centre.  A.M. 

Isis. — Parentage:  I.  Korolkowi  violacea  x  I.  iberica  Van  Houttei. 
The  standards  are  a  shade  of  royal  purple  and  heliotrope  ;  the  falls 
have  a  fet-black  central  beam,  the  edges  being  chocolate,  Avith  grey 
showing  between  the  heavy  veining.  A.M. 

Iphigenia. — Parentage:  I.  Korolkowi  concolor  x  I.  cerica.  Stan¬ 
dards  bright  magenta-purple  (a  lovely'  shade)  veined  with  black.  The 
falls  are  dark  chocolate  brown,  Avith  brown  heaA'y'  veins  over  light 
creamy-butf.  F.C.C. 


Charon. — Parentage:  I'  Korolkowi  venosa  x  I.  atropurjjurea.  A 
most  distinctive  floAver.  Standards  dull  coppeiy-brown  with  a  rich 
suffusion  of  a  shade  of  purjAle.  The  falls  are  velvety'  black  OA'er  all 
the  central  portion,  edged  light  gold,  the  black  veins  permeating 
this  colour.  F.C.C. 

Psyche. — Parentage:  I.  KorolkoAvi  x  I.  iberica  Van  Houttei. 
Standards  have  a  ground  colour  of  peculiar  creamy'-Avhite,  almost 
primrose,  in  well-opeiied  floAvers,  but  this  colour  is  more  prominent 
on  the  falls.  The  netting  is  mauA'e-purple ;  the  falls  have  the 
characteristic  black  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  falls.  A.M. 

Artemis. — Parentage:  I.  KorolkoAvi  violacea  x  I.  Maria?.  Bright 
royal  purple,  or  A'iolet  purple,  ov'cr  white,  but  the  Avhite  (or  grey)  is 
seen  faintly  between  the  edging  veins.  F.C.C. 

Eos. — Parentage :  I.  KorolkoAvi  concoloT  x  I  cerica.  The  stan¬ 
dards  are  rose-magenta  with  thread  veins  of  a  dark  shade.  The  falls 
are  coppery  broAvn,  edged  buff'-grey  Avith  black  blotch.  A.M. 

Cynibidium  Sanderas. — A  new  East  Indian  sjAecies  Avitli  iA'ory 
coloured  segments,  and  lip  lined  with  deep  purple  Avithin,  the  edge 
Avhite,  and  the  centre  orange.  The  floAver  spike  developed  on  the 
journey  home,  the  plant  haA'ing'  been  imported  from  its  natiA'e 
habitat.  F.C.C. 

LxUa  puri)urata,Baronsholt  var  (Mr.  H.  Little,  TAvickenham). — A 
loA'ely  variety  Avith  narroAv  sepals,  and  recurving,  Avavy-edged  petals 
of  a  A'ery  good  Avhite  colour.  The  long  Avell-opeued  lip  is  tinted 
mauA'e,  the  veins  being  light  piirple,  and  the  throat  is  yelloAv.  The 
floAver  is  large  and  altogether  beautiful.  A.M. 

Odontoglossum  crisjmm  xanthotes  Snou-  Queen  (Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt). — 
This  good  Avhite  form  Avith  lemon  spot  at  base  of  lip  receKed  an 
A.M.  From  Eosslyn,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 

Odontoglossum  crisgmni.  Theodora  (Mr.  de  Barri  Crawshay'). — 
Raceme  of  twelve  flowers.  These  are  of  good  form,  blotched  and 
sjAotted  Avith  reddish-broAvu.  A.M. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Harold  (Mr.  N.  C.  Cookson). — The  raceme 
bore  seven  fine  floAvers  of  good  form  and  large  size.  They  are  Avhite, 
each  petal  A\'ith  one  red  spot  in  the  middle ;  the  dorsal  sepals  and 
the  tAvo  loAver  ones  are  spotted  numerously.  F.C.C. 

Pteris  cretica  cagntatum  (Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton). — The  tips 
of  the  pinnules — i.e.,  divisions  of  the  fronds — are  foliose  and  crested, 
giA'ing  this  graceful  fern  an  effective  character.  A.M. 

Melon,  The  Islander  (Mr.  Chas.  Eitchings). — A  cross  betAveen 
Eitching’s  Perfection  and  Sion  House.  A  green-flesh,  of  excellent 
tiaA'our,  and  melting.  “  The  plant  is  an  excellent  groAver,  sets  freely, 
and  bears  abundantly.”  From  Highlands,  Catel,  Guernsey.  A.M. 

Rhododendron  Daicn  (Mrs.  Mangles). — The  form  of  the  floAvers 
and  the  colour  are  certainly  different  from  that  seen  in  "Waterer’s 
“  Pink  Pearl  ”  (uoaa'  Avell-knoAvn),  but  for  descriptive  purposes  Ave 
shall  liken  it  to  that  excellent  variety.  From  ValeAvood,  Haslemere. 
F.C.C. 

Rhododendron  Beauty  of  Littleworth  (Mr.  H.  A.  Mangles). — The 
truss  is  enormous,  vith  handsome  Avhite  floAvers  faintly  tinted  Avith 
mauve,  and  spotted  with  violet-purple  on  the  top  segment.  F.C.C. 
From  Seale,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

Rhododendron,  Gertrude  Jekyll  (Mr.  H.  A.  Mangles). — A  cross 
betAveen  E.  FortiAnei  and  Aclandi.  The  floAvers  are  open,  Avith 
reflexing  segments  ;  colours  rose  in  the  centre  Avith  cerise-carmine 
edge.  A.M. 

Sohralia  Ruckeri  (Sir  Trevor  LaAvrence,  Bart.). — FloAvers  bright 
mauve-pux’ple,  the  lip  Avith  a  primrose  central  A'ein,  and  Avhitiih 
throat.  F.C.C. 

Tulipa  maculata  globosa  g ramdi flora  (Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland). — Thick 
segments,  \'ery  glossy,  and  rich  crimson  in  colour,  the  base  being 
black,  edged  Avitli  yellow.  A.M. 

Tulip  John  Raskin  (Mr.  AV.  Baylor  Hartland). — A  long,  OA'al 
floAver,  the  segments  coloured  mauve-pink  Avith  bright  yelloAv  edge. 

A.M. 

Tulipa  Tubergeniana  (C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  junr.) — This  Tulip  has 
something  of  the  T.  retroflexa  form,  but  is  larger,  and  the  colour  is 
brilliant  rich  scarlet.  A.M. 

National  Tulip,  May 

Although  tlie  competitors  in  the  Drill  Hali,  Vestminster, 
Avere  feAv,  and  the  shoAV  by  no  means  large,  it  Avas  a  great 
improvement  on  la.st  year’s  exhibition. 

The  large  class  for  tAveKe  dissimilar  rectified  Tulips  Avas 
patronised  by  five  exhibitors.  Miss  E.  Wiilmott,  Great  Warley, 
was  placed  first,  and  should  be  congratulated  upon  her  success 
at  the  first  time  of  a.sking.  The  varieties  Avere  Sutherland, 
San  Jose,  Mabel,  Guido,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Annie  McGregor, 
Bertha,  Excelsior,  Modesty,  Tali.sman,  Masterpiece,  and  Mrs. 
Lea.  IMr.  A.  Chater,  Cambridge,  Avas  second  AA'ith  good 
blooms  of  Annie  McGregor,  Adonis,  Burdett  Coiitts,  and  Sarah 
Headley.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentlej',  iVliddleton,  IManchester,  Avas 
third,  AA'hiie  both  fourth  and  fifth  prizes  Avent  to  Cambridge. 

I’h?  cla.ss  for  six  dis.similar  Tnlips  Avas  contested  by'  .six 
exhibitors.  Here  Air.  J.  AY.  Bentley  secured  fir.st  place  AA'ith 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Stockport,  Lox'd  Stanley.  Annie  McGregor, 
and  Julia  Farnese.  AHss  AVillmott  must  have  been  a  good 
second,  Alabel  and  Guido  being  her  Ixest  floAvers.  The  Hiird 
position  being  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Dunn,  Cambridge. 
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There  was  a  keen  competition  for  three  feathered  Tulips. 
Miss  Wilhnott  secured  premier  honours  again  with  IMabel, 
Lord  F.  Cavendish,  and  Guido.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  followed 
with  .Julia  Farnese  and  Stockport,  while  IMr.  A.  Chater  was 
placed  third.  For  three  flamed  Tulips  Mr.  J.  .  Bentley  was 
placed  first  with  Lord  Stanley,  George  Edward,  and  Annie 
McGregor:  IMr.  W.  Peters  followed,  and  IMr.  A.  Chater 
brought  up  the  rear. 

The  lu’eeder  Tulips  were  well  represented.  The  first  class 
was  for  six  dissimilar  varieties.  Here  again  Miss  M  illmott 
scored  first  place.  The  blooms  were  of  good  colour  and  suh- 
.«tance,  the  varieties  being  Adonis,  IMrs.  Barlow,  Millison’s 
King,  Elizabeth  Pegg,  Annie  McGregor,  and  Goldfinder.  Mr. 
W.  Peters  followed  wth  typical  blooms  of  .John  Smith,  Adonis, 
.J.  Heap,  and  IMrs.  Barlow.  Mr.  ^y.  Dunn  made  a  good  third. 
There  were  seven  competitors  in  this  class.  For  three  varieties 
there  were  five  competitors,  Mr.  J.  M’.  Bentley  scoring  well 
with  Alfred  Lloyd,  Queen  of  England,  and  Alice  Grey.  Miss 
M'illmott  was  second,  and  Mr.  M’.  Dunn  was  third. 

The  single  bloom  classes  were  well  patronised.  The  feathered 
bizarres  brought  out  five  competitors.  Miss  AVillmott  was  first 
with  Attraction;  second,  Mr.  A.  Chater,  with  Masterpiece;  and 
Miss  Willmott  third  Avith  Everard.  The  prizes  for  feathered 
hyblocmens  Avere  aAvarded  as  folloAvs  :  iMr.  J.  Ivcav,  Avith  Bessie, 
first  ;  Mr.  Chater,  Avith  Adonis,  came  .second  ;  and  Mr.  M  .  Dunn 
third  Avith  George  EdAvard.  The  ro.ses  included  some  good 
flowers.  Mr.  Chater  was  first  Avith  Annie  McGregor  ;  the  same 
exhibitor  Avas  second  AA'ith  Industry,  and  third  Avith  Court. 

For  single  flamed  bizarres  IMr.  C.  W.  Needham  Avas  placed 
first  Avith  Sir  .Joseph  Paxton,  Mr.  .J.  M  .  Bentley  second  Avith 
Maud  StanlcA’,  and  third  Mr.  AY.  Peters,  Avith  Dr.  Hardj'. 

In  flamed' by bla mens  IMr.  J.  Mb  Bentley  Avas  placed  first  Avith 
George  EdAvaixl,  second  IMr.  W.  Dunn,  Avith  Talisman,  and  third 
the  same  exhibitor,  Avith  Friar  Tuck. 

For  flamed  roses  Miss  M'illmott  Avas  placed  first  Ayith  Rose 
Hill,  also  second  Avith  Annie  McGregor,  and  Mr.  J .  M  .  Bentley 
third  Avith  Mabel. 

Bizarre  breeders:  IMr.  A.  D.  Hall,  Harpenden.  Avon  first  Avith 
Alfred  Lloyd  ;  Mr.  Bentley  folloAved  Avith  Goldfinder,  also  third 
Avith  Sir  .Joseph  Paxton. 

For  byhlofinen  breeders,  IMiss  AVillmott  Avas  first  Avith  Adonis, 
second  Avith  Martin’s  117,  and  third  AA'ith  Talisman. 

For  ro.se  breeders,  Mr.  Mb  Dunn  scored  Avith  Loveliness,  also 
second  Avith  Rose  Hill,  and  Miss  'Willmott  third  Avith  IMrs. 
BarloAv. 

The  Samuel  BarloAV  special  prizes  Avere  Avon  by  IMr.  .T.  \Y. 
Bentley  Avith  Be.ssie  and  Sir  .Joseph  Paxton,  Mr.  \V.  Dunn 
second  Avith  Adonis  and  Samuel  BarloAv,  Mr.  A.  Chater  third. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund:  Annual  Festival. 

The  animal  fe.stival  of  this  philanthropic  institution  Avas  held 
in  the  Hotel  Cecil,  Strand,  Imndon,  on  Tuesday  evening,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Sir  ,J.  J.  Trevor  LaAvrence,  Bart.,  and  180 
attended.  Among  tho.se  present  aa'c  noted  Sir  .1.  D.  T.  LleAvelyn, 
Messrs.  F.  Lloyd,  H.  .J.  Veitch,  AY.  Alanshall,  H.  B.  Alay,  .Tames 
Douglas,  Leonard  Sutton,  Geo.  Alonro,  Jeremiah  Colm'an,  AAb  Y. 
Baker,  "NAb  (,'utbush,  P.  Rudolph  and  G.  Barr,  James  H.  and 
.J.  G.  A'eitch.  E.  ShevAvood,  J.  Assbee,  J.  Rochford,  AA^.  Bull, 
E.  F.  HaAves,  G.  Cuthbert,  Geo.  Ingram,  P.  Kay,  AAb  D.  Prior, 
and  .J.  AIcKerchar. 

The  toa.st  list  Avas  a  fairly  long  one,  and  after  the  loyal  recog¬ 
nitions  had  been  given,  the  chairman  introduced  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  that  of  “  The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.” 

Sir  Trevor  LaAvrence  mentioned  that  he  had  had  acquaint¬ 
ance  AA'ith  gardens  and  gardening  from  his  earliest  years,  his 
mother,  dining  the  thirties  and  forties  of  la.st  century,  having 
been  the  best  knoAvn  lady  gardener  of  that  time.  Indeed,  she 
had  all  but  stood  alone  in  her  practical  devotion  to  horticulture  ; 
but  in  the  present  period  of  time  ladies  AA'ere  ubiquitously  activwA 
as  gai'deners,  and  Avomen  as  professional  a.ssistants  Avere 
numerous.  Sir  Trevor  Avas  one  of  tho.se,  hoAvever,  avIio  thought 
that  it  Avas  hardly  a  likely  occupation  for  women,  for  they  Avere 
not  physically  developed  for  the  hard  outdoor  Avork  nece.ssary 
for  .succe.ssful  horticulture.  Theirs  Avas  more  an  ornamental 
than  a  Avorking  form  ;  and  the  people  of  this  country  do  not 
appear  to  like  to  see  AA'omen  assuming  a  role  so  laborious.  The 
art,  craft,  and  science  of  gardening  Avas  noAvadays  one  of  the 
great  industries  of  this  country  ;  yet  Avhen  the  present  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  Avas  first  established,  horticulture  as  a 
.section  Avas  omitted.  It  fell  to  Sir  TreAmr  LaAvrence,  Avho  then, 
as  now,  Avas  president  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  to 
suggest  its  inchrsion,  and  his  importunities  resulted  in  the  due 
recognition  of  this  Avorthy  craft. 

The  chairman  next  came  to  the  objects  of  the  Fund,  and  he 
had  to  regret  the  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  the  annual  sub¬ 
scriptions.  He  Avished  to  impress  on  all  those  Avho  had  the 
■sympatliy  of  gardeners  and  the  appreciation  of  gardening  at 
heart  to  liecome  annual  subscribers.  During  the  fifteen  years’ 
existence  of  the  Fund  it  had  as.sisted  179  orphans,  and  expended 
£] 2,000;  yet  it  is  not  sufficiently  supported  by  gardeners  at 
large.  And  if  OAvndrs  of  gardens  fully  reali.sed  their  obligations 


to  the  practitioners  in  the  calling,  there  Avould  also  be  more 
liberal  support  on  their  part.  The  chairman  chose  orchids  as 
one  of  the  classes  of  plants  Avhich  demand  the  vigilant  attention 
of  gardeners,  and  pointed  out  that  even  one  night’s  neglect 
during  a  period  of  frosty  Aveather  might  result  in  the  ruin  of  a 
collection  Avorth  thousands  of  pounds,  and  Avliich  Avas  the  con¬ 
stant  delight  of  the  OAvner.  British  gardeners  had  set  an  example 
to  the  Avhole  Avorld  as  to  hoAV  horticulture  ought  to  be  practised, 
and  Avithin  our  islands  there  AA'ere  produced  finer  fruits  and  finer 
floAvers  than  could  be  obtained  from  gardens  in  any  part  of  the 
globe.  It  AA'ould  be  a  disgi'ace,  therefore,  to  the  OAvner  and  loA'er 
of  gardens  and  Avhat  they  yield,  to  leave  the  orphans  of  gardeners 
to  beg  their  bread.  He  appealed  to  all  Avho  heard  him  to  testify 
to  their  appreciation  by  coming  foi'Avard  Avitli  subscriptions  for 
the  Orphan  Fund. 

As  a  tru-stee,  IMr.  Leonard  Sutton  Avas  called  upon  to  respond, 
and  this  he  did  in  an  admirably  conci.se  speecfi.  Mr.  Sutton 
de.sired  funds  to  take  care  of — that  Avas  his  office  in  the  society — 
and  he  supported  the  chairman’s  remarks  in  relation  to  the 
responsibility  that  gardeners  have.  He  Avent  on  to  remark  that 
none  Avho  heard  him  had  orphans;  these  occur  on  the  death  of 
parents,  and  it  behoved-Overyone  to  .see  to  it  that  they  made  an 
effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  orphans.  Mr.  Sutton  threAv  out  a 
suggestion  to  the  committee  that  there  should  be  a  Children’s 
Oiqihan  Fund  as  a  sub-branch  of  the  institution  Avhose  annual 
festiAml  they  Avere  celebrating,  and  if  eardeners’  children  could 
be  taught  to  collect  each  Is.  per  year  it  Avould  far  more  than 
pay  tor  the  attendant  trouble,  and  ensure  at  the  .same  time  a 
valuable  recruiting  force  as  subscribei's  Avhen  these  children  had 
groAvn  up  and  become  active  agents  in  the  Avork  of  the  Avorld. 
He  Avould  be  pleased  to  add  the  names  and  subscriptions  of  his 
OAvn  six  children  to  the  children’s  brigade  were  his  .suggestion 
acted  upon. 

The  toasts  of  the  evening  Avere  agreeably  interpolated  by  songs 
and  recitations.  Sir  John  T.  D.  LleAA’elyn  proposed  “  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,”  to  AA'hich  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  reqilied  ; 
and  the  other  toa.sts  Avere  ”  The  Visitors,”  by  Mr.  J.  Assbee, 
responded  to  by  Dr.  M’.  B.  Benj afield  ;  ”  The  Chairman,”  by  Mr. 
H.  B,.  Ylay,  and  replied  to;  lastly  “The  Press,”  given  by  Mr. 
P.  Rudolpii  Barr,  and  to  Avhich  Mr.  T.  M".  Sanders  spoke. 

FloAvers  for  decorations  Avere  pre.sented  by  a  large  number  of 
the  leading  nurserymen  from  London  and  elseAvhere. 

The  subscription  list  Avas  read  by  the  secretary.  Ylr.  Brian 
MNnne,  Avho  stated  that  the  attendance  that  evening  Avas  the 
be.st  on  record,  and  the  amount  received  Avas  the  largest  since 
1896,  Avhen  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  occupied  the  chair. 
The  subscriptions  AA'ere  as  folloAA's  : — Sir  Trevor  LaAvrence,  £50 ; 
Covent  Garden,  £152  5s.  6d.,  including  5  guineas  each  from 
i\Ie.ssrs.  James  SAveet,  J.  Rochford,  E.  Rochford,  "NY.  Rochford, 
Parsons,  Kinnell,  Innis,  Alderman  Cole,  and  others;  Lord  Mount 
Stephen.  £-50;  Leonard  Sutton,  £50;  Jeremiah  Colman,  50 
guine^as  ;  Lord  Rothschild,  10  guineas;  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
10  guineas:  Alfred  de  Roth.schild,  £5;  N.  N.  SherAvood.  £5; 
Geo.  Reynolds  (Gunnersbury  Park  Garden),  £42  17s.  6d.  ;  4Yhit- 
paine  Nutting,  £10  4s.  6d.  ;  Chislehurst  Gardeners’  Association. 
£10;  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  £9;  J.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  20 
guineas;  R.  Smith,  NeAvry,  £20;  T.  W.  Sanders,  10  guineas; 
AY.  P.  Thom.son,  10  guineas  ;  H.  J.  Adams,  10  guineas  :  F.  Lloyd. 
5  guineas;  H.  J.  Yeitch,  10  guineas;  Sir  J.  T.  D.  LleAvelyn'.lO 
guineas;  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle  ”  Company,  5  guineas:  Anthony 
AYaterer,  5  guineas  ;  AA5  HoAve,  5  guineas  ;  H.  B.  May,  5  guineas  : 
Protheroe  and  Alorris,  5  guineas  ;  S.  T.  Loav,  5  guineas  ;  Barr 
and  Sons,  5  guineas  ;  Anderson  and  Sons,  5  guineas  ;  and  other 
amounts,  making  a  total  of  £815. 

- - 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Wisley,  Surrey. 

Taken  in  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's  Gan.lens — height 
above  sea  leA'el,  150  feet. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

PLUMS. — It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  these  to  carry  heavy 
crops.  This  particularly  applies  to  young  trees  and  those  on 
walls.  They  will  carry  with  impunity  heavier  loads  than  will 
Peaches  and  Apricots,  but  w'here  closely  set  some  of  the  fruits 
should  be  dispensed  with.  Some  of  the  clusters  may  be 
entirely  removed,  but  the  thinning  must  be  managed  according 
to  the  strength  and  age  of  the  trees,  together  with  some  know¬ 
ledge  as  to  the  ultimate  size  of  the  ripe  fruits  of  each  variety. 
Train  and  lay  in  young  shoots  as  needed  for  filling  up  and 
extending  the  trees,  stopping  very  strong  growths  that  appear 
to  be  taking  the  lead. 

PEARS. — Choice  varieties  will  need  thinning  if  heavy  crops 
have  set,  or  the  trees  cannot  produce  fine  specimens.  Young 
pyramids  and  horizontals  on  walls  and  espaliers  must  receive 
attention  to  the  growths,  disbudding  and  pinching  those  not 
required  for  extension.  Merely  pinch  out  the  points  of  growths 
not  needed,  leaving  five  or  six  leaves  from  the  base.  If  the 
stopping  is  too  severe,  the  lower  buds  will  break  into  growth, 
and  the  prospect  of  fruit  for  another  season  is  at  once  destroyed. 

FIGS  ON  WALLS. — There  is  indication  of  a  good  crop  of 
these.  Attend  to  stopping  and  arranging  the  growth,  never 
allowing  this  to  become  crowded.  Pinch  out  the  points  of 
growing  shoots  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf  unless  it  is  desired  to  fill 
up  bare  spaces,  when  they  may  extend  as  required.  Remove 
some  of  the  worst-placed  and  smallest  fruits  if  the  crop  be  too 
heavy,  and  give  water  if  the  soil  is  dry. 

STRAWBERRIES. — Continue  to  mulch  these  with  long, 
strawy  litter  as  the  material  comes  to  hand,  if  all  the  plants 
have  not  yet  received  this  attention.  Give  water  should  dry 
weather  be  experienced.  In  the  case  of  old  plantations,  this 
watering  may  be  followed  by  an  application  of  liquid  manure. 
This  will  assist  the  plants  in  swelling  the  berries  to  a  good  size. 
Remove  all  trusses  from  young  plants  put  out  late,  and  remove 
I'unners  also,  unless  these  are  wanted  for  early  layering  for  pot 
Strawberries. 

INSECT  PESTS.  — Con.stant  attention  will  be  needed  in 
combatting  these.  Cherries  must  be  dressed  and  syringed  to 
resist  and  destroy  aphides.  Red  spider  is  almost  sure  to  be 
present  on  wall  trees  after  a  spell  of  dry  weather.  Washing 
must  be  persisted  in  to  keep  this  pest  in  check.  Orchard  trees 
and  others  liable  to  attacks  from  the  larvce  of  the  winter  moth 
may  be  sprayed  with  a  solution  of  Paris  green,  the  application 
to  be  repeated  in  two  or  three  weeks’  time  if  the  attack  is  a 
serious  one. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. — See  that  no  wall  trees  suffer  from 
a  lack  of  moisture.  If  the  soil  has  become  hardened,  first 
loosen  it  with  a  fork,  and  then  apply  copiously.  Neglect  of 
this  may  often  result  in  many  of  the  fruits  turning  yellow  and 
tailing  prematurely.  Give  mulchings  to  Raspberries 'if  growing 
in  hot,  dry  soils.  If  manure  is  not  plentiful,  spread  the  lawn- 
mowings  over  the  roots.  Remove  the  clusters  of  blossom  from 
small  Apples  and  Pears  that  were  planted  in  spring,  or  they 
may  fail  to  start  into  f>'rowth  properly.  Frequently  hoe 
amongst  tree.s  and  liushes,  thus  keeping  down  weeds  and 
Jitaintain  the  soil  in  an  equalile  state  of  moisture. — 
•L  VV.,  JNewent,  Glos. 


Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES:  EARLY  FORCED  HOUSES.-Where  the  Grapi 

to  prevent  the  temperature  fallin 
below  GOdeg  Admit  a  little  air  constantly,  with  free  ventih 
tion  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  Do  not  allow  the  horde 

moist,  and  mulch  with  rathe 
litter,  both  prevent  excess  of,  air  moisture  an 
eep  the^  soil  from  cracking.  A  little  moisture,  however,  i 
injurious  to  the  Grapes,  and  is  high! 
beneficial  to  the  foliage,  which  must  be  kept  clean  and  healths 
If  thrips  appear,  recourse  must  be  had  to  fumigation  wit 
toDacco  paper,  or  vaporisation  with  nicotine  compound.  Fc 
sulnlfpriifil  better  plan  than  either  heating  an 

sulnbtiT  pipes,  or  vaporising  with  Campbell 

ove?c  nnP  r?  these  must  be  done  carefully,  for  i 

iPBiriously  affect  the  tender-skinne 

a.  d  ntlU!  ^  the  Frontignans  and  Muscat  of  Alexandrii 

ana  otnei  white  varieties. 

with^th^^stPa^?^  VINERIES.-As  little  fire  heat  as  is  consisten 
w  th  sun  progress  of  the  crops  should  be  employed,  fo 

at  and  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  more  rei 


benefit  is  gained  in  a  week  than  a  month  of  dull  weather  with 
the  aid  of  fires.  The  Vines  being  in  full  growth,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  may  be  allowed  to  rise  to  90deg  or  95deg,  closing  the  house 
at  8odeg,  employing  fire  heat  only  to  maintain  a  day  tempera¬ 
ture  of  TOdeg  to  75deg,  and  to  prevent  it  falling  below  65deg 
at  night,  yet  odeg  less  will. do  no  harm,  but  good  when  the 
weather  is  cold.  These  remarks  apply  only  to  Vines  in  full 
growth  and  swelling  their  crops,  as  those  that  have  the  Grapes 
approaching  ripening  should  have  a  rather  free  circulation  of 
air,  those  advanced  in  ripening  being  kept  cooler  and  drier. 
Air  should  be  admitted  very  early  in  the  morning,  as  the  sun, 
acting  powerfully  on  the  condensed  moisture  formed  on  the 
foliage  during  tlie  night,  usually  causes  scorching  unless  air 
has  been  previously  admitted. 

^Vatering  the  borders  must  be  attended  to  as  required,  not 
having  stated  times,  but  being  guided  by  the  soil’s  condition. 
More  failures  are  due  to  under  than  over-watering  Vines,  the 
borders  being  properly  constructed  and  the  drainage  complete. 
Water  may  be  required  twice  a  week  in  the  case  of  Vines 
restricted  to  narrow  and  shallow  borders,  and  once  a  week  for 
those  that  have  a  good  run  of  border  from  the  time  of  thinning 
the  berries  until  the  Grapes  are  changing 'colour,  but  retentive 
soils  may  only  require  water  at  fortnightly  intervals,  or  even 
three  weeks.  This  difference  must  be  considered,  for  there  is 
no  question  about  a  soddened  soil  being  injurious  to  Grapes 
and  a  prolific  source  of  shanking. 

Liquid  nourishment  is  more  frequently  required  by  loose  and 
light  soils  than  by  compact  and  retentive  ones.  All  will  need 
top-dressings  of  some  approved  fertiliser  (1)  when  starting  the 
Vines,  (2)  when  the  Grapes  attain  to  thinning  size,  (3)  when  the 
berries  commence  ripening,  supplying  4oz  per  square  yard  at- 
each  dressing,  and  working  in  lightly.  If  more  stimulation,  or 
rather  nourishment,  be  needed,  supply  the  manure  oftener ; 
this  is  better  than  increasing  the  quantity  each  time  and  at 
long  intervals. 

LATE  HOUSES. — In  most  places  the  work  now  in  hand  is 
considerable  in  thinning  the  berries,  and  it  will  continue  for 
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some  weeks,  as  in  many  instances  the  Vines  are  only  in  flowej’. 
In  the  latter  case  maintain  a  minimnm  temperature  of  hOdeg  to 
70deg,  5deg  more  for  Muscats,  shaking  the  Vines  twice  a  day  to 
distribute  the  pollen,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  all  but  the  shy 
setters,  and  these  ought  to  be  carefully  fertilised,  going  over 
the  bunches  judiciously  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush,  and  supplying 
pollen  where  it  is  deficient  from  those  that  afford  it  freely. 
All  the  large-berried  and  free-setting  varieties,  such  as  Gros 
Colman  and  Gros  Guillaume,  should  be  thinned  whilst  they  are 
in  flower,  and  with  those  that  are  likely  to  have  closely-set 
berries  it  is  advisable  to  thin  before  the  flowers  expand,  as  a 
practised  eye  can  tell  which  flower  will  set  by  its  vigour,  and 
the  removal  of  the  weaker  strengthens  those  left  wonderfully. 
While  the  Vines  are  in  flower,  moderate  moisture,  with  a  rather 
tree  circulation  of  air,  is  desirable.  It  is  also  inadvisable  to 
stop  or  remove  laterals  while  the  Vines  are  in  bloom,  but  Avhen 
the  Vines  are  fairly  set  remove  superfluous  laterals,  and  pinch 
as  required,  both  to  prevent  overcrowding  and  concentrate  the 
supplies  of  nourishment  in  the  Grapes. 

PLANTING  GROWING  VINES. — From  now  to  the  early 
Ijart  of  June  is  a  good  time  to  plant  out  those  raised  from 
eyes  in  February  or  ilarch,  and  grown  in  pots  or  turves.  The 
roots  need  not  be  disentangled.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  done 
without  injury,  hence  turf-raised  Vines  are  better  than  potted 
ones,  as  they  form  a  straight  yet  fibrous  root,  and  are  not 
prone,  to  descend  deeply  or  form  a  corkscrew  root-stem  as  those 
turned  out  of  the  pots  with  ball  entire.  Make  the  .soil  firm 
about  the  turves  or  balls,  give  a  good  .soaking  with  water  at 
OOdeg,  and  mnlch  with  about  an  inch  thickness  of  short  and 
rather  lumpy  manure.  iMaintain  a  rather  humid  atmosphere, 
and  shade  from  bright  sun  untii  the  Vines  become  established. — 
G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

SPRING  FLOM  FRING  PLANTS  AFTER  FLOWERING.— 
Primro.ses,  Polyanthuses,  Forget-me-nots,  Aubrietias,  Arabis, 
hardy  annuals.  Tulips,  Narcissi,  and  Hyacinths,  u.sed  to  make 
a  spring  display  of  bloom  in  the  flower  beds  are,  or  are  approach¬ 
ing,  the  end  of  their  flowering  period,  and  will  need  removal  so 
as  to  make  room  for  the  summer  bedding  plants.  Forget-me- 
nots  may  be  thrown  away  if  a  fresh  .stock  is  raised  later  from 
seed.  The  hardy  annuals,  such  as  Silenes,  are  of  no  further 
use  after  their  flush  of  flowering  is  over.  Primroses  and  Poly¬ 
anthuses  should  be  lifted  and  laid  in  a  moist  part  of  tlie  garden 
with  a  view  to  dividing  and  replanting  at  a  convenient  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Treat  the  Aubrietias  and  Arabis  the  same.  Wallflowers 
pull  up  and  throw  away.  Rulbs  are  the  most  difficult  to  deal 
with,  as  thej"  ought  to  remain  to  mature  before  disturbance,  but 
as  this  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  flower  beds,  lift  ana  replant 
thickly  in  a  sunny  part  of  the  garden.  Cut  off  all  withered 
flow’er  .stems,  but  leave  the  foliage  intact.  Beds  of  Pansies  are 
at  their  best  now,  and  may  remain  until  they  decline  in 
effectiveness.  Spring  planted  Violas  will  continue  flowering  a 
long  time  in  moi.st  .soil,  especial!}’  if  afforded  a  mulching  of  some 
ricn  material  between  the  plants,  and  watered  liberally  when 
necessary. 

BEGONIAS  FOR  BEDDING.— The  tubers  having  been 
placed  in  boxes  of  soil  to  commence  growth,  should,  if  at  all 
crowded,  be  thinned  out  to  prevent  the  foliage  and  stems  being 
drawn.  The  growth,  now  dwarf  and  sturdy,  should  be  main¬ 
tained  so  by  fully  exposing  the  plants  on  every  favourable 
occasion  until  the  bedding  time.  Seedlings  of  the  fibrous- 
rooted  section,  pricked  out  in  boxes,  may  be  kept  close  and 
growing  if  small,  so  that  by  the  additional  heat  and  moisture 
they  may  progress  w'ell.  Tlie  early  raised  i^lants  will  be  ready 
for  bedding  out  in  June.  They  are  invaluable  as  an  edging  to 
beds  and  borders,  and  form  attractive  beds  also. 

WEEDS  ON  WALKS. — The  present  month  during  dry 
periods  is  a  suitable  time  to  apply  a  dre.ssing  of  weed  killer  to 
gravel  paths  and  drives  where  small  weeds  are  obtaining  a  foot¬ 
hold.  The  preparations  advertised  are  found  to  be  good, 
applying  according  to  the  directions  given.  One  or  two  appli¬ 
cations  will  destroy  a  number  of  weeds,  leaving  the  paths  bright 
and  clean.  Due  care  must  be  taken  in  applying  it  not  to  injure 
grass  or  Box  edging. — F.  1).  S.,  Gravesend. 


Primroses. 

Jackanapes-on-HoPseback  and  the  Galligaskins. 

Polyanthuses  and  Primroses  rank  among.st  the  most  popular 
of  hardy  flowers,  and  they  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  while  a 
number  of  attractive  varieties  are  readily  raised  from  seed.  A 
correspondent  recently  desired  to  know  the  difference  between 
these  flowers.  The  Primrose  is  distinguished  by  each 
flower-.stalk  that  springs  direct  from  the  root-stock  bearing  only 
one  flower.  No  matter  what  the  colour  may  be,  if  there  is  one 
flower  only,  double  or  single,  at  the  summit  of  each  stalk,  the 


plant  is  a  Primrose.  A  Polyanthus,  on  the  contrary,  produces 
.several  flowers  in  the  form  of  an  umbel  or  cluster  from  one 
stout  stalk  that  .springs  from  the  plant.  Polyanthuses  are 


The  Galligaskins  Primrose. 


very  beautiful  flowers,  the  laced  varieties  charming,  and  the 
self-coloured  or  border  varieties  effective.  These  latter  are  often 
known  as  Clu.ster  Primro.ses,  because  many  of  them  have  been 
raised  from  Primro.se  seed,  while  others  have  sprung  from  Cow¬ 
slips.  These  may  be  referred  to  in  future  ;  at  the  present  the 
curious  or  grotesque  members  of  the  family  are  under  notice. 

The  Jackanape.s-on-Hor.seback  is  a  very  old  variety,  and  was 
called  the  Franticke  or  Foolish  Cowslip,  or  Jackanapes-on-Horse- 
back,  by  the  famous  old  author,  Parkinson,  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare.  It  appears  to  be  a  proliferous  form  of  the  Galli- 
gaskin. 

The  singularity  of  these  varieties  consi.sts  in  the  development 
of  the  bracts  and"  calyx  tubes  into  leaves,  which  imparts  to  the 
plants  when  in  flower  a  remarkable  appearance.  They  are 
hardv,  but  best  flowered  in  a  cool  frame,  and  are  increased  by 
division  of  the  loots  and  crowns. 

The  Galligaskin  has  the  collar  of  leafy  bracts  much  enlarged, 
and  forming  ([uite  a  collar  round  the  flower.  A  special  feature  of 
the  Jackanapes,  or  Jack-in-the-Green  (as  it  is  also  called),  is 
tiiat  when  tlie  green  and  crimson  flowers  have  faded,  the  bract.s 
which  remain  show  blood-coloured  or  crimson  .stains,  and  the 
gieen  and  the  crimson  become  intensified  during  the  season. 
For  this  reason  it  is  a  most  interesting  little  plant.  These 
curious  old-fashioned  flowers  are  seldom  met  with  now,  but  we 
saw  a  very  fine  collection  of  all  the  rare  old  favourites  in  Messrs. 
Isaac  Hoirse  and  Son’s  nur.sery  at  We.stbury-on-Trym,  near 
Bristol,  a  week  ago.  The  Hose-in-ho.se  Polyanthus  was  there 
also  admirably  represented. 


Marquis  Ito,  the  father  of  Marquis  Ito,  the  unofficial  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan,  was  a  rustic  gardener  at  one  time  without 
the  privilege  of  two  swords. 
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Queen  Excluder. 

It  is  (juostionable  whether  there  is  any  other  callinp;  so 
heset  with  differences  of  opinion,  and  dominated  hy  cliance,  as 
liee-keeping.  Successful  apicultuie  is  really  a  systematic  appli¬ 
cation  of  judgment  and  discretion,  and  one  of  tlie  many  points 
which  apiarists  are  at  variance  about  is  whether  the  above  is 
absolutely  necessary  or  not. 

To  begin  with,  suppose  that  we  have  a  young  and  prolific 
queen  in  an  eleven- bar-frame  hive  full  of  bees,  and  super  with 
a  crate  of  .sections  without  excluder  zinc  between,  the  queen 
will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  extend  the  brood  nest  to  the 
.sections,  and  thus  spoil  the  lot.  A  queen  which  would  be  sati.s- 
fied  with  the  capacity  of  an  eleven-frame  brood  chamber  would 
not  satisfy  the  modern  bee-keeper.  Many  will  advise  the  re¬ 
moval  of  "brood  frames  containing  a  superabundance  of  pollen, 
or  honey,  and  the  in.sertion  of  bars  of  foundation  prior  to  snper- 
ing  in  the  above  manner,  but  in  many  cases  this  will  result  in 
pollen  being  stored  in  the  sections,  which  i.s  almost  as  bad  as 
brood. 

There  is,  however,  something  in  the  methods  of  working 
for  sections,  as  it  is  curious  to  note  that  when  fine  weather 
follows  the  putting  on  of  .sections,  and  the  bees  have  taken 
jio.sse.ssion  of  them,  if  another  crate  is  added  under  the  first,  as 
it  becomes  .sealed  according  to  the  weather  they  will  seldom 
breed  in  them.  Zinc  excluder  is  cold,  but  when  it  has  been  over 
the  brood  nest  a  short  time,  it  being  a  good  conductor  of  heat, 
may  be  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
but  whether  this  is  so  or  not  is  doubtful,  but  sections  worked 
above  celluloid  excluders  are  worked  more  readily,  and  com¬ 
pleted  earlier  than  those  filled  over  the  metal. 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  celluloid  excluders :  inflam¬ 
mability.  A  spark  from  the  smoker  would  be  sufficient  to 
cause  a  mishap.  There  is,  however,  nothing  so  certain  in  i)re- 
venting  either  pollen  or  hrood  in  the  sections  as  queen  excluder. 
Its  method  of  use  is  mainly  responsible  for  any  objections.  As 
a  rule,  it  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  frames,  and  there  is  con¬ 
stantly  a  scrimmage  amongst  the  hees  to  get  through  it,  which 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  hive,  and  is  one  of  the  necessary 
conditions  for  .swarming. 

To  obviate  this  the  excluder  .should  be  fixed  in  a  wooden 
frame  half  an  inch  thick,  and  a  piece  across  the  centre,  which 
will  give  the  bees  access  through  all  the  perforations,  and  a 
good  clear  space  for  movement  between  the  top  bars  and  the 
excluder,  facilitating  their  operations,  and  keejiing  them  cool. 
This  also  tends  to  reduce  the  swarming  impidse  unless  the 
hereditary  tendency  of  the  bees  becomes  too  strong  for  them. 
It  is  also  w'ell  to  remember  that  if  the  bees  work  more  com¬ 
fortably  and  expeditiou.sly,  and  there  is  no  loitering,  the  pro¬ 
bability  is  that  by  this  means  the  harve.st  may  be  increased. — 
E.  E.,  Sandbach. 

- - 

Miscellaneous  Notes. 

The  Four  Oaks  Nursery  and  Garden  Sundries  Co. 

We  understand  that  at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  held  at  Regent’s  Park,  IMay  11,  the  above  were  awarded 
a  certificate  of  merit  for  their  Four  Ooaks  Undentable  Syringe. 

Freehold  Land— The  Land  Co.,  London. 

We  have  received  from  the  Land  Company,  68,  Cheapside, 
London,  E.C.,  a  publication  descriptive  of  tlieir  plots  of  land 
and  estates  for  sale.  I?i  their  preface  they  say: — “  We  have 
5,000  acres  of  land  for  sale,  comprising  all  descriptions;  sites 
for  the  mansion  down  to  sites  for  the  modest  bungalow  or 
cottage;  plots  on  seaside  building  estates  affording  splendid 
chance  of  profit  on  re-sales  as  estate  develops;  plots  ripe  for 
builders’  operations,  where  houses  will  readily  let ;  plots  in 
centre  of  thriving  towns;  plots  on  the  out.skirts  :  plots  and  large 
parcels  for  bungalows,  poultry  farms,  market  gardens,  fruit 
growing,  nurseries,  Ac.,  near  flourishing  towns  and  easy  dis¬ 
tance  of  London.  If  you  wish  to  invest  spare  capital  in  land 
that  is  certain  to  steadily  and  assuredly  improve  in  value,  we 
ask  you  to  give  us  your  premier  consideration,  and  as  showing 
how  our  building  estates  have  prospered,  you  need  only  refer  to 
actual  photos  in  the  pamphlet.” 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Otto  Beyrodt,  Orchid  Establishment,  Marienfeld,  Berlin. — Orchids. 
Dicksons,  The  Nurseries,  Chester. — Daffodils. 

Win.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts.  —  New  Roses. 


\*A11  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one 
will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking 
information  on  matters  discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  In 
naming  plants  we  only  undertake  to  name  species,  or  well- 
marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any  one  occasion.  Florists’ 
flowers  we  do  not  name. 

PHOTO  OF  DENDROBIFM  NOBILE  (fj.  B.).— Thank.,  for 
photograph,  which  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  using. 

TREATMENT  OF  GLADIOLI  BULIHLS  (Young  Gardener). 
— The  small  corms  should  be  planted  without  delay,  this  being 
preferably  done  in  March,  from  4in  to  bin  apart,  from  2in  to  3in 
deep,  in  a  warm  or  sheltered  border  of  good,  rich,  light  soil, 
and,  if  watered  in  dry  weather,  many  of  them  will  become  large 
enough  to  flower  next  year. 

OXALIS  CRENATA  (Hibernia).  —  We  are  unable  to  tell  you 
where  this  plant,  of  which  you  give  such  a  glowing  de.scription, 
is  to  be  procured  in  England  or  elsewhere.  Probably  its  being 
tender  has  prevented  its  continued  cultivation,  it  and  O.  tetra- 
phylla  (Deppei)  being  largely  treated  of  in  Thomp.son’s  “  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Assistant,”  page  314  and  315,  published  in  1859. 

BLENHEIM  ORANGE  APPLE  TREE  NOT  SHOWING 
BLOSSOM  (R.  S.). — This  variety  is  a  notoriously  shy  bearer  in 
its  early  years,  especially  as  a  standard  on  the  free  stock,  and 
should  not  be  pruned  to  any  material  extent,  only  cutting  away 
any  gro\\  ths  likely  to  cross  each  other,  thus  keeping  the  head 
relatively  open,  and  allowing  the  branches  to  extend.  Thi.s 
appears  to  be  all  your  tree  requires,  the  pruning  only  encourag¬ 
ing  growth  and  filling  the  head  with  a  quantity  of  usele.ss  spray 
or  wood  in  place  of  fruitful  spurs.  Leave  it  alone,  and  it  will 
no  doubt  fruit  freely  in  course  of  time.  To  ensure  early 
fruiting,  this  very  fine  Apple,  alike  good  for  all  purpo.ses,  and 
the  best  for  baking,  succeeds  on  the  Paradise  .stock,  forming  a 
spreading  pyramid  or  bush,  and  is  also  good  for  espaliers.  Its 
fruiting  is  facilitated  by  root-pruning,  but  it  is  not  generally 
advisable  to  root-prune  trees  on  free  stocks,  as  they  are  not 
nearly  so  fibrous-rooted  as  those  on  the  Paradi.se.  The  latter 
bear  lifting  and  root-pruning  well,  and  it  is  a  means  of  inducing 
early  bearing  in  the  slow-fruiting  varieties. 

NOTES  ON  THE  SEXES  AND  HABITS  OF  ANTS  (Kate.)— 
The  ant  family  (Formicidie)  are  social  insects,  of  wonderful 
habits,  variations,  and  instincts.  Ants  live  in  communities  of 
various  size,  and  each  community  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
castes,  the  male  and  female,  and  the  worker ;  a  fourth  caste 
may  be  present  as  soldiers  for  the  protection  of  the  community. 
The  workers,  and  the  ones  most  commonly  seen,  are  wingless. 
The  males  and  females  only  appear  outside  the  nests  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  when  they  swarm  out  and  fly  about  in  the  air, 
both  sexes  having  large  wings,  four  in  number,  and  delicately 
membranous.  The  female  is  much  larger  than  the  male.  Soon 
their  flight  is  over,  and  the  female  has  her  wings  roughly  torn 
off  by  the  male,  and  then  they  commence  to  form  fresh  colonies. 
Large  numbers  of  eggs  are  laid  by  one  female.  The  males  perish 
after  the  consummation  of  the  .sexual  connection.  The  worker.-, 
or  neuters  perform  all  the  work  of  the  colony.  They  excavate 
the  ant-hill  or  galleries,  procure  food,  and  wait  upon  the  larva? 
until  they  leave  their  cells.  They  fee-d  the  larvae  or  young  ants, 
which  are  destitute  of  motion,  with  materials  which  they  dis¬ 
gorge  from  their  mouths,  aud  in  fine  weather  carry  them  to  the 
surface  for  the  benefit  of  the  sun’s  warmth,  and  as  carefully  in 
bad  weather  carry  them  to  a  place  of  safety,  also  when  the  nest 
is  disturbed.  Ants  are  chiefly  injurious  from  their  habit  of 
farming  aphides  and  scale  imsects  for  the  sake  of  the  honey-food 
they  obtain,  by  a  process  of  tapping  they  adopt,  and  so  tending 
to  perpetuate  the  stock  of  these  most  injurious  insects,  and 
also  from  the  mechanical  damage  they  do  in  pits  and  other 
receptacles  for  plants.  They  likewise  cause  unsightly  hills  on 
lawns  and  paths,  and  the  hlack  species  that  live  in  decayed  wood 
often  injure  the  framing  of  greenhoiLses,  Ac.,  when  the  wood¬ 
work  has  become  somewhat  decayed.  Where  fruit,  such  as 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  wall  fruit,  including  Pear.s,  are  grown, 
ants  will  at  times  inflict  damage,  and  therefore  they  should  be 
,  kept  away. 
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PERIFTKIIIA  ELATA  (Foieniaii).  — Yes,  pot  on  now;  your 
general  treatment  seems  satisfactory. 

THE  THREE  HEAVIEST  RENCHES  OF  GRAPES 
GROWN  IN  THESE  ISLANDS  (R.  E.).  -White  Nice,  sliown 
by  Mr.  Dickson  at  Edinlinrgh,  September  IG,  1875:  ^olb  15oz. 
Tlie  next  Itnncli  approaclhng  this  one  in  weight,  was  one  of 
Gros  Gnillanme.  giown  by  5lr.  Roberts,  gardener  at  Charle- 
vilie,  viz.,  231b  ooz.  A  bnnch  of  Black  Hamburgh  nas  shown 
by  Ml-.  Hunter  at  Belfast  in  1874,  weighing  211b  12oz. 

DIVIDING  PYRETHRUMS  AND  OTHER  HERBACEOUS 
PIjANTS  now  (Planter). — They  may  be  divided,  but  not  well, 
as  this  is  the  active  period  of  their  growth  and  entails  con- 
"iderable  trouble  in  shading  and  watering.  The  best  time  to 
divide  Pyrethrums  is  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  or  as  soon 
as  the  flowering  is  over,  though  th^y  may  also  be  divided  in 
spring  when  commencing  to  grow.  A  similar  remark  applies  to 
herbaceous  plants  generally. 

SELECT  TREE  CARNATIONS  (G.  H.).-  As  you  live  south 
of  London  we  would  recommend  you  to  try  Messrs.  H.  and  J. 
Elliott,  Courtbushes  Nursery,  Hurstitierpoint,  Sussex.  The 
following  are  good  sorts  :  Brightonian,  America,  and  Governor 
Bliss,  in  .shades  of  scarlet  or  red;  Uriah  Pike  and  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery.  crimsons;  iMrs.  T.  AY.  Lawson  and  Alelba.  rose  pinks; 
Pride  of  the  Afarket  and  Airs.  Leopold. do  Rothschild,  salmon 
pinks ;  Duche.ss  Consuelo,  canary  yellow ;  Ivory  and  Lorna, 
whites. 

GRUBS  FOR  IDENTIFICATION  (J.  D.  AI.). -They  are 
grubs  of  the  Daddy-long-legs  or  Crane-fly,  and  are  specially 
destructive  in  pastures,  by  devouring  and  cutting  the  roots. 
The  fly  lays  her  eggs  towards  autumn.  AVe  do  not  know  of  any 
likely  cure  in  your  case,  where  seedlings  and  young  Cabbages 
are  being  devoured.  The  grulis  certainly  dislike  a  dry,  powdery 
.surface,  and  if  you  can  sprinkle  powdered  charcoal  on  the  soil 
between  the  seedlings,  this  may  prevent  their  action  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent.  Dustings  of  soot  and  lime  around  the  Cabbage 
plants  will  be  of  service,  and  watering  with  .soot  water  may 
also  help.  Salt  they  di.slike,  but  this  would  also  be  harmful  to 
the  plants  if  in  cpiantity.  A"ou  should  scald  the  soil  before 
using  it  in  boxes  or  for  potting,  as  doubtless  the  leather  jackets 
were  introduced  with  the  turf. 

HINTS  ON  PUDDLING  TO  AIAKE  A  POND  (L.  F.).— 
AA'hen  the  excavation  is  made,  or  partially  so,  the  bottom  puddle 
near  the  outer  edge  is  formed,  and  upon  this  is  raised  the  upright 
or  .side  puddle  ;  and  as  this  proceeds  the  ordinary  clay  or  earth 
is  rai.sed  at  the  same  time,  by  which  means  the  upright  puddle 
is  retained  in  its  place;  and  ultimately  the  sides,  being  formed 
in  a  sloping  direction,  admit  of  being  covered  with  gravel  or 
sand,  and  may  be  walked  upon,  or  stakes  may  be  driven  to  a 
considerable  depth  without  reaching  the  puddle  or  in  any  way 
injuring  it.  Tliis  can  never  be  the  case  if  the  puddle,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  be  laid  upon  the  sloping  side  of  the  pond.  The 
sides  may  slope  rapidly  or  the  reverse.  If  the  slope  be  con¬ 
siderable^  sand  or  gravel,  to  give  a  clean  appearance,  will  be 
more  likely  to  be  retained  upon  the  facing,  plants  can  be  more 
easily  fixed  and  cultivated.  Gold-fish  also  find  in  these  shallow, 
gravelly  parts,  under  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  suitable  places 
to  deposit  their  spawn,  and  without  this  they  are  seldom  found 
to  breed.  When  a  small  pond  is  to  be  made,  and  the  extent  of 
the  surface  is  marked  out,  it  would  then  be  nece.ssary  to  form  a 
second  or  outer  mark,  indicating  the  space  required  for  the  .side 
puddle,  and  about  3ft  is  the  proper  space  to  allow  for  this,  the 
puddle  requiring  about  2ft,  and  the  facing,  which  requires  to 
be  laid  upon  the  puddle,  ought  to  be  about  a  foot  more,  making 
together  3ft. 

AMAIONIACAL  CARBONATE  OF  COPPER  SOLUTION 
(F.  AI.AI.).-  This  is  usually  prepared  as  required,  according  to 
the  following  formulas:  1,'AAhter,  IGgalls  ;  carbonate  of  copper, 
loz  ;  carbonate  of  ammonia,  5oz.  Alix  the  carbonate  of  copper 
and  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  dissolve  it  in  about  a  quart 
of  hot  water.  AA'hen  thoroughly  dissolved  add  IGgalls  of  cold 
water.  2.  Water,  45galls ;  aqua  ammonia  (.strength  26dog.s), 
3  pints;  carbonate  of  ammonia,  5oz.  Form  the  copper  car¬ 
bonate  into  a  thin  paste  by  adding  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water. 
Add  the  ammonia  water  slowly,  then  a  clear  deep  blue  solution 
is  obtained,  which  does  not  become  cloudy  when  diluted  to 
45galls.  The  latter  formula.  Prof.  Gallowey’s,  is  the  better 
article. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  u-hose  queries  are 
nnansu'ered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
.the  folloxuiny  number.  (J.M.AV.).—!,  Daphne  Mezereum ;  2,  Primus 
Amygdalus.  (Albyn.).—1,  Spiraea  Thunbergi ;  2,  Ranunculus  am- 
plexicaulis  (see  note  page  408  in  last  week’s  Joxirnal).  (E.  C.).— 
Ulmus  campestris  variety.  (J.  McC.). — Daphne  Laureola.  (G.  S.). 

1,  Cryptomeria  elegans  ;  2,  Picea  excelsa ;  3,  Cedrus  atlantica  aurea  ; 
4’  Cupressus  Lawsoniana ;  5,  Sequoia  (AVellingtonia)  gigantea ;  6,  Abies 
nobilis  (porbably).  (J.  A.  B.).— The  light  or  white  petalled  flower  is 
Laelia  purpurata  Eusselliana  (syn.  L.  p.  Schriidera^),  and  the  mauve- 
purple  one  is  the  true  L.  purpurata. 


Pickings  ironi  the  Journal  oi  the  Board  oi 

Agriculture. 

AA’e  have  before  us  two  copies  of  this  “  dourna!,"  namely 
one  tor  the  month  of  Alarch  -  the  last  issue  qf  the  old  semes— 
and  one  for  April — the  first  issue- of  a  new  series,  sold  at  4d.  ])er 
month,  not  quite  a  penny  per  ueek,  and  giving  the  value  qt  ii 
penny  a  great  many  times  over.  This  work  can  be  obtained 
direct  from  AAdiitehall,  or  through  booksellers.  The  Alarch 
number  has  a  reference  to,  and  an  explanation  of,  the  duties 
expected  from  the  agricultural  correspondents  now  establishetl 
nearlv  all  over  the  United  Kingdom.  If,  as  we  have  betore 
said,  the  right  men  have  been  chosen,  and  the  people  interested 
in  tile  scheme  will  throw  off  that  apathy  that  affects  the  agri¬ 
cultural  mind,  much  good  may  ensue.  The  names  and  addresses 
of  the  agricultural  correspondents  for  the  neighbourhood  will 
be  exhibited  at  all  post  offices.  AVe  have  referred  before  to  the 
subjects  on  which  these  men  are  ready  to  advise,  and  we  only 
hope  the  thing  will  be  speedily  in  working  order.  N.R.  — It  is 
a  total  impossibility  that  these  good  men  can  by  intuiTion 
divine  the  needs  and  perplexities  of  their  neighbours,  and  we 
can  only  hope  theiv  neighbours  will  not  he  1)ack^^alcl  in  coming 

forward.  .  ,  ,  . 

The  next  article  goes  on  to  discuss  the  various  makes  of  mg 
engines  as  adapted  for  agricultural  uses.  They  are  time  savers, 
and  therefore  money  savers.  AA’e  want  something  better  aiul 
more  easily  set  agoing  tJian  the  cuinberous  steam  engine,  harm 
work  as  done  by  machinery,  is  made  up  not  of  one  continuqus 
day’s  work,  but  of  odd  hours’  ivork,  and  we  v  ant  something 
that  can  do  that  work  for  an  hour  or  two  expeditiously  and 
without  the  troiihle  of  much  preparation.  These  oil  engines 
seem  to  fulfil  the,se  requirements,  and  as  this  article  betore  us 
notes,  the  carriage  of  the  oil  is  a  much  easier  task  than  the 
carriage  of  the  coal  or  coke,  one  ton  of  oil  being  equal  in 
(venerating  power  to  5  or  8  tons  of  coal  or  coke. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  paper  to  discuss 
he  various  makes  of  engines  or  their  several  peculiarities: 
iiffice  it  to  sav  that  no  farm  is  complete  nowadays  without  one 
»f  these  useful  workers  of  oue  kind  or  other.  Possibly  theie  is 
I  time  coming,  and  not  far  dKtant,  when  oil  engines  wil  be 
ised  as  the  motor  power  for  field  operations.  Given  a  machine 
)f  reasonable  price,  and  of  easy  management,  the  farmer  will 
rail  it  with  joy  as  the  solution  of  a  portion  at  least  of  the  labour 

lifficultv.  .  1  £  1  f  1 

AA’eeds  and  their  suppression  we  spoke  of  betore  ;  and  we 

urn  next  to  “Bee-keeping  for  Small  Farmers.  AA  e  don  t 
hink  ourselves  that  profitable  bee-keeping  will  ever  become  very 
'ommon  AVe  have  found  that  there  are  more  blank  years  than 
b-uitful  ones.  The  season  of  honey  flow  is  often  so  short,  and 
nterefered  with  alike  by  heavy  rains,  cold  sea.sons,  and  drought, 
hat  the  bees  have  no  opportunity  for  laying  111  stoijs;  only  the 
nost  meagre  supplies.  AVith  us  we  depend  chiefly  on  white 
dover  the  later  heather  harvest  being  quite  out  of  our  reach; 
ind  again,  the  initial  outlay  is  rather  a  seripus  item  ;  and  tew 
men  Imve  the  knack  and  skill  to  make  their  own  hives,  and 
Fewer  still  possess  the  “  art  ”  (for  so  we  may  really  call  it  of 
nanipulating  bees.  The  farmer’s  wife,  too,  has  more  than 
moimh  to  do  already  without  undertaking  much  honey 
management.”  The  prices  also  are  apt  to  be  very  disappointing. 

Oire  (vreat  bee  man  of  onr  acquaintance  was  111  despair  the 
ather  dav,  for.  despite  his  best  endeavours  (he  is  a  clever,  well- 
pducated  and  scientific  man),  he  had  lost  all  his  bees  from  foul 
lirood  V  few  vears  ago  a  great  interest  in  this  subject  was 
awakened  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  with  a  succession  of  bad 

seasons  the  interest  has  died  awaju  .  -.i  i 

“  Alinor  Ailments  of  Poultry”  may  be  read  with  much 
nrofit  AVe,  in  common  with  the  writer  of  the  paper,  believe 
in  prevention  rather  than  cure.  A  fowl  is  an  awkward  thing 
to  doctor,  and  we  would  rather  try  the  effect  of  happy 
despatch  ”  than  be  messing  about  with  doubtful  remedies.  J  he 
main  causes  of  disaster  are  summed  ’iP  q  Careless 

breeding,  damp,  draughty  house,  and  filth  ;  this  last  being  1 
(vreatest  of  all,  and,  alas!  the  most  common.  , 

There  is  an  interesting  paper  on  ‘  Cider  Factories  in  Gei- 
many  ”  that  will,  doubtless,  appeal  to  reader.s  in  our  cider  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  largest  German  factory  is  that  of  Treyeisen 
Brothers  Frankfort,  wliich  turns  out  660,000  gallons  per  year. 

The  imports  of  agricultural  produce  for  1903  give  us  some 
idea  of  onr  great  indebtedness  to  onr  colonies  and  other 
countries.  Canada  sends  us  more  than  double  the  number  ot 
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cattle,  and  over  50  per  cent,  more  sheep  than  she  did  in  1902; 
while  the  U.S.A.  show  a  falling  off  both  in  cattle  and  sheep. 
Fresh  beef  imports  from  the  States  increased  last  year,  and  so 
did  those  of  Australia,  while  New  Zealand  shows  a  falling  off. 
Argentina  sends  us  more,  and  at  a  lower  price  per  cwt.  Fresh 
mutton  imports  show  an  increase  both  from  Argentina  and  New 
Zealand.  Holland  and  Australia  had  a  decrease.  Mutton,  too, 
lias  rifeen  in  value.  Bacon  imports  remain  about  the  same,  with 
the  advance  of  Id.  per  cwt.  There  is  a  smaller  quantity 
received  from  the  States,  hut  Canada  and  Denmark  are  on  the 
increa.se. 

Hams,  too,  are  advancing  in  price,  and  are  slowly  creeping 
up  since  1899.  We  have  received  85,751cwt.  more  butter 
during  1903  than  before,  little  Denmark  being  our  chief  .source 
of  supply.  Bus.sia  has  fallen  off  in  her  exports;  but  to  make 
up  for  that,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  New 
Zealand  are  ail  sending  us  more.  Canada  is  a  defaulter  in 
butter,  hut  more  than  makes  up  in  her  cheese  exports,  which 
rise  to  69  per  cent,  of  our  total  receipts— and  capital  cheese  it 
is!  Holland  sends  us  95  per  cent,  of  our  total  imported  mar¬ 
garine.  (We  should  say  our  Colonies  are  responsible  for  13  per 
cent,  of  our  imported  butter).  Chee.se  is  rising  in  value  yearly, 
and  we  think  ri.sing  in  quality  as  well.  More  cream  is  coming 
in,  but,  happily,  milk  imports  are  very  trifling.  Eggs  .still 
come,  and  in  increasing  quantities,  Russia  taking  the  lead  as  our 
supplier.  Just  one-third  of  our  foreign  eggs  came  last  year 
from  the  country  of  the  Czar.  We  get  quantity  but  not  quality, 
Russian  eggs  being  worth  5s.  6d.  per  great  hundi'ed — 120; 
Danish,  8s.  9d.  ;  and  Ph-ench,  8s.  4d.  We  think  we  can  account 
for  the  higher  priced  Danish  eggs,  for  each  egg  has  to  be  laid 
clean,  i.e.,  wa.shed  eggs  not  admissible.  Every  egg  is  tested 
for  freshness,  and  carefully  and  well  packed,  and  promptly  i^ut 
on  the  market.  The  value  of  the  poultry  and  game  imports  is 
£1,203,086,  showing  an  increase  over  la.st  year.  The  other 
miscellaneous  items  do  not  vary  much. 

AVheat  and  wheat  flour  imports  have  both  increased.  U.S.A. 
exports  have  dropped  from  54  per  cent,  to  27  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  while  that  from  Russia  and  Argentina  has  increased. 
Russia  sends  46  per  cent,  of  imported  barley ;  so  what  with  one 
import  and  another,  we  should  do  badly  without  her  aid.  Maize 
from  the  U.S.A.  has  le.ssened,  and  Canada  has  increa.sed.  Maize 
is  one  of  the  few  articles  which  lias  gone  down  in  value.  The 
vegetable  imports  are  so  varied  and  so  many  that  we  cannot 
go  into  the  list;  but  one  thing  strikes  a  good  deal.  While  here 
the  Apple  crop  was  a  complete  failure  in  1903,  the  price  we  paid 
for  foreigners  was  Is.  4d.  per  cwt  less!  so  there  must  have  been 
bumper  crops  somewhere ! 

Going  on  to  the  miscellaneous  notes,  we  have  been  much 
interested  by  some  facts  relating  to  hop  culture,  or  rather  we 
may  say  to  attempted  preservation  of  hops  from  the  attacks  of 
aphides  or  plant  lice.  These  “  lice  ”  are  mo.st  destructive  when 
they  attack  the  young  growths  of  hop,  and  the  usual  means  to 
destroy  them  is  by  washing  or  syringing  the  growths  with  some 
chemical  solution.  This  is  a  costly  and  tiresome  process.  Now, 
the  Engli.sh  insect  known  as  the  ladybird  will  devour  the 
aphides,  and  thus  rid  the  hop  cultivator  of  a  great  pest ;  but 
sometimes  the  English  species  is  not  to  be  found  in  or  about 
the  hoji  yard  when  most  wanted ;  so  from  California  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  two  gallons  of  ladybirds  was  received,  and  set  loose  in  a 
field  of  lucerne  clo.se  to  the  hop  yard.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
these  useful  little  insects  had  died  during  the  voyage,  but 
enough  remained  to  breed  very  succe.ssfully.  They  w'ere  found 
to  be  very  active  in  hal)it,  and  they  destroyed  large  numbers 
of  the  aphides.  The  trial  of  one  season  is  not  conclusive,  but  it 
is  a  natural  remedy,  and  as  such  may  in  the  near  future  prove 
very  effectual.  The  gentleman  who  carried  out  this  experiment 
has  yet  to  see  whether  any  of  these  industrious  little  friends  of 
his  have  survived  the  inclemency  of  our  colder  winter. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

AVe  have  had  a  splendid  week  for  getting  on  with  work. 
Just  as  the  land  for  swedes  was  becoming  baked  and  a  little 
rough  after  the  final  cleaning  operations,  a  very  nice  rain  set 
in,  and  one  good  harrowing  since  has  broken  down  all  the  clods. 
AVe  have  jjut  a  light  roller  on,  and  left  the  land  smooth  until 
the  time  comes  for  manuring  and  drilling  in  about  a  fortnight. 

AAhere  the  climate  is  suitable  for  kohl  rabi,  and  the  crop  is 
deemed  desirable,  it  is  time  that  the  seed  was  sown.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  is  very  similar  to  that  of  swedes,  except  that  a  good 
dressing  of  spit  niuck  is  quite  necessary.  It  is  a  useful  I’oot- 
crop  on  warm  soils  where  swedes  and  mangolds  do  not  thrive  ; 
but  on  land  which  produces  good  cabbages  we  should  prefer 
that  old-fashioned  plant  to  its  more  modern  competitor. 

The  early  planted  potatoes  are  coming  through,  and  as  there 
is  still  plenty  of  time  for  a  IMay  frost,  we  are  running  a  one- 
hor.se-earthing-plough,  and  covering  up  the.se  too  early  sprouts, 
prevention  being  easy,  and  cure  from  frost-injury  impo.ssible. 

As  an  indication  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  we  find  that 
many  breadths  of  mangolds  are  yet  to  be  sown.  The.se  late 
sowings  may  do  well  if  the  summer  prove  favourable,  but  the 
chances  are  strongly  against  mangoids  sown  after  May  14. 


The  rain  has  been  very  welcome  to  our  neighbours  who  had 
spring  corn  unsown,  and  the  work  has  been  very  rapidly 
finished  off.  Clover  seeds  should  now  be  all  got  in.  Early 
barley  and  oats  are  now  strong  enough  to  be  harrowed,  and  the 
clover  seeds  can  be  covered  up  at  the  same  time,  that  small 
weed  seeds  may  be  killed. 

AVe  shall  wash  our  ewes  at  once,  and  clip  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  dry.  AA"e  have  previously  recommended  the  machine 
clippers,  which  save  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and  do  the  work 
much  better  than  hand  shears  can.  AA'^e  heard  an  old  clipper 
the  other  day  objecting  to  the.se  machines  because  they  cut 
too  close,  and  leave  the  sheep  in  a  state  unfit  to  stand  much 
cold.  If  they  are  put  in  shelter  for  a  night  or  two,  however, 
any  such  ill  effect  is  very  easily  prevented.  At  any  rate,  two 
men  may  readily  clip  eighty  ewes  in  one  day,  and  get  all  the 
wool  there  is  to  be  had. 

Farm  Book-keeping. 

The  following  query  and  answer  appeared  in  the  “  N.B.  Agri¬ 
culturist  ”  : — I  intend  starting  a  system  of  farm  book-keeping  as 
follows  :  One  day-book  for  all  things  bought  and  sold,  one  book 
for  stock,  and  one  with  a  few  pages  devoted  to  each  field.  All 
labour,  manures,  seeds,  Ac.,  will  be  debited  against  the  field, 
and  it  will  be  credited  with  crop,  Ac.  Could  you  tell  me  :  (I) 
How  much  to  charge  the  field  per  day  for  a  pair  of  horses’ 
work;  (2)  how  much  to  charge  (a)  the  sheep,  (b)  the  cattle),  and 
(c)  horses  per  head  for  grass  eaten  on  the  field ;  (3)  if  I  should 
credit  the  field  for  cleaning  value  of  Turnips,  and  if  so,  how 
much  ?  (4)  If  I  should  credit  sheep  for  droppings,  if  fed  with 

cakes,  turnips,  Ac.,  on  land,  and,  if  so,  how  much? — Student. 

[The  charges  referred  to  will  depend  greatly  on  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  system  of  book-keeping  which  the  farmer  decides 
to  follow.  “  Student  ”  might  examine  the  farm  account  books 
approved  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  published  by 
Alessrs.  Foster,  Groom,  and  Co.,  15,  Charing  Cross,  London. — 
Ed.] 


Board  of  Agriculture  and  its  Correspondents. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  have  issued  the  list 
of  agricultural  correspondents,  with  a  copy  of  the  instructions 
as  to  their  procedure.  First  of  all,  the  list  of  correspondents 
are  arranged  according  to  counties ;  then  their  names  are  given 
alphabetically ;  and  lastly  follow  the  instructions.  Scotland 
(including  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands),  AVales,  and  Eng¬ 
land  are  supplied  in  every  part,  the  total  number  of  corre¬ 
spondents  being  345.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  agricultural 
correspondent  will  consist  “  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
Board  any  special  circumstance  affecting  the  jjractice  of  agri¬ 
culture,  horticulture,  and  forestry,  or  the  transport  of  farm, 
garden,  and  forest  produce  in  his  district,  and  in  making  known 
to  agriculturists  and  others  concerned  the  information  contained 
in  the  Board’s  publications.” 

Among  the  more  important  matters  in  regard  to  which  the 
Board  desire  to  receive  early  and  detailed  information  are  the 
following; —  \ — Production. 

Losses  arising  from  the  nSe  of  unsuitable,  defective,  or 
worthless  seeds. 

Difficulties  in  connection  with  the  selection  and  use  of  fer¬ 
tilisers  and  feeding  stuffs,  and  complaints  as  to  their  quality  or 
failure. 

New  de.scriptions  of  fertilisers  and  feeding  stuffs. 

Losses  arising  from  parasitic  or  other  disea.ses  of  animals 
which  are  not  included  in  those  specified  in  paragraph  9  of  the 
instructions. 

Losses  arising  from  the  attacks  of  insects  and  diseases 
affecting  crops. 

The  spread  and  suppression  of  weeds. 

The  partial  or  complete  failure  of  crops  from  exceptional 
causes. 

New  methods  of  cultivation  and  the  growth  of  new  crops. 

The  practical  value  of  new  implements  and  machinery. 

Difficulties  in  the  growth  and  treatment  of  orchard  and 
garden  produce. 

The  deterioration  and  possible  improvement  of  pasture. 

New  and  special  methods  of  dairying,  and  new  de.scriptions  of 
produce. 

Difficulties  in  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  live  stock. 

II.— Distribution. 

Inadequacy  of  railway  and  other  facilities  for  transit. 

Complaints  as  to  railway  rates. 

Difficulties  at  markets  with  regard  to  tolls  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  (including  weighbridges). 

Loss  of  markets  at  home  or  abroad,  and  the  decline  of  prices 
from  any  exceptional  circumstances. 

Alethods  of  marketing,  and  requirements  of  purchasers  as  to 
quality,  packages,  Ac. 

The  instructions  state  how  correspondents  should  explain 
thenuselves.  that  is,  it  endeavours  to  insist  upon  sufficiently 
explicit  ijiformation,  and  siipplies  examples  as  a  guide.  Copies 
i  of  the  publication  are  obtained  from  the  usual  source,  4,  AA'hite- 
1  hall  Place,  London,  S.AA'. 
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FORBES’ 


GOLD  MEDAL 

SPECIALITIES. 

CHEAP  CASH  OFFER. 

ORDER  NOW  AND  PLANT  AT  ONCE. 

In  IS  to  50  Finest  Named  Sorts,  all  my  selection. 

ANTIRHHINUMS  .. 

ASTERS  (Michaeliras  Daisips) 

BEGONIAS,  Single  or  Double 
OARNATIONS 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  EurlyF.owe  iu 
DAHLIAS,  an?  class 
DELPHINIUMS 
FUCHSIAS,  Single  or  Double 
UAILLARDIAS 

MI  M  ULUS  . 

MONTBRETIAS 
PANSIES,  Show  or  Fancy 

VIOLAS . 

PELARGONIUMS,  Zon  1  or  Ivvleavtc 
PENTSTEMONS 

PETUNIAS . 

PHLOXES.  Early  or  Late  . . 

PYRE  I  HRUMS,  Single  or  Doub  e 

VERBENAS  . 

HARDY  BORDER  PLANTS 
Packages  Free  and  Carriage  1 

CATALOGUE  OF  180  PAGES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


..5/- 

dcz.,  3 76  ICO 

. .  5- 

37/6  ,, 

..  12/- 

..  6/- 

<0/-  ,, 

owe  iug  4/- 

30/-  ,, 

..  5/. 

35/.  .. 

..  6/- 

'V-  ,. 

.5/. 

3  /■ 

..  6/- 

4"/-  ,, 

, 

7/6  ,, 

4  /- 

t  1 

3  /-  ,, 

..  3/6 

■51-  ., 

..  i/6 

1  /-  ,, 

•leaved  6/- 

3//6  ,, 

“  /•  ,, 

..  5/- 

37  6  ,, 

..  6/- 

4  /-  ,, 

5/- 

37/6  ,, 

..  3  - 

2.  /-  , , 

..  5/- 

V  * 

33/-  ,, 

id  for  Cash  with  Order. 

By  Special 
Appointment 


100,000 


JOHN  FORBES,  Nurseryman, 

HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 


ORGHIDS-ORCHIDS 


QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 

TO  His  Majesty  Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 
The  King.  Is  cordially  invited  by 

HU&H  LOW  &  GO.,  BUSH 


PEIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS! 

34th  Year  of  Distribution. 

Williams’s  and  all  the  best  strains  of  sinensis  fimbri  ita, 
also  obconica  grandiflora,  grandiflora  alba  and  stellata. 
CINERARIA,  finest  strain  and  stellata,  1/6  per  dozen,  10/- 
ICO.  Double  White  Primulas,  6d.  each.  Carriage  and 
Package  Free  for  Cash  with  Order. 

JOHN  STEVENS.  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY. 

BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON’S  BEGONIAS. 

Awarded  6  Gold  Medals,  1903.  List  Free.  Seed, 
double,  2/6  and  6/-  per  packet;  single,  1/-,  2/6  and  6/-.— 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  — Early  Flowering. 

Largest  and  cheapest  collection.  12,  3/- ;  100.  10/-. 
Spring  List  ready,  with  latest  Cultural  Directions. 
Bedding  Begonias.  12  1/3 ;  100,  7/6.  Cash  with  order. 
-  JOHN  DUTHIE,  Superintendent  Trinity  Cemetery, 
Aberdeen. 

GiWILLIM’S  BEGONIAS,  Splendid  Strain, 

r  Growing  Plants,  mixed,  6  colours,  Singles  2/6  doz. ; 
Doubles,  4/-  doz.  In  pots,  carriage  forward  ;  not  in  pots, 
post  free.  List  of  higher-priced  varieties,  free. 

A.  LI.  GWILLIM,  Begonia  Specialist,  New  Eltham.  Kent. 


SPRING  SOWN  PLANTS 

9  .Fidler’s  Early  Eclipse  Cabbage, 

3/-  per  1000  ;  Drumhead  Savoy,  3/- ;  Sutton’s  Giant  Drum¬ 
head  Cabbage,  3/-;  Dalkeith  Brussels,  3/-;  Johnson’s 
Exhibition  Brussels,  3/- ;  Early  Eclipse  Cauliflower,  4  - ; 
Early  Erfurt,  4/6;  V.A.G.  Cauliflower,  3/6.  1000  of  the 

above  sorts,  mixed,  packed  and  carriage  paid  on  receipt 
of  6/-  Postal  Order. 

W.  HORNE  &  SONS,  Cliffe,  Rochester,  Kent. 

Begonias. — Testimonials,  repeat  orders,  and 
recommendations  prove  our  strain  to  be  the  be.st  up 
to  date  in  existence.  Tubers  and  Plants.  See  the  “Best 
Catalogue,’’  free.  —  B.  R.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  Yeovil 
Nurseries,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

PROTECT  YOUR  FRUIT.— TANNED 

GARDEN  NETTING.  25  by  8  yards,  50  by  4  yards, 
100  by  2  yards,  8/-  each.  Prompt  delivery.  Only  best 
quality  supplied. — L.  WREN  &  SONS,  Net  Merchants, 
139,  High  Street,  Lowestoft. 

Begonias  a  speciality.— Large,  erect- 

flowering  Singles,  12  for  2/3  ;  100,12/-.  Doubles  same 
price  for  cash.  List  free.  — J.  WELLS,  Begonia  Nuisery, 
Ryarsh,  Mailing,  Kent. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture:  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.’’ 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST.  Ltd.,  I.eeds. 

No.  1248  — VoL.  XLVIIL,  Third  Series 


/^CLIBRANS^ 

Choice  Plants. 

A  FEW  only  of  the  many  special  lines  contained 
^  in  our  New  Catalogue  are  noted  below.  We 
make  a  feature  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  [ilants.  Send  for  List. 

ACACIA  PUBESCENS.  the  rarest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  Acacias ;  sweetly  scented, 

2/6  to  7/6  each. 

BEGONIAS,  Rex  Varieties,  the  finest  col¬ 
lection  in  the  country ;  our  selection  of 
choice  sorts,  9/-.  12/-  and  18/-  per  doz. 
BOUVARDIA  “KING  OF  SCARLETS,” 

A.M.  K.H.S.,  crimson  scarlet  flowers  in  large 
misses  ;  younar  plants.  9d.  each,  6/-  per  doz. 
CALLA  ELLIOTTIANA,  the  lovely  golden- 
flowered  Calla,  foliage  spotted  white  ;  flower- 
ina  size.  7/6  each. 

,,  PENTLANDII.  intense  deep  yellow  spathes, 

I  ark  green  toliage  ;  flowering  size,  7/6  and 
’ o '(j  each. 

,,  TAYLORII,  a  hybrid  raised  by  ourselves; 

1  tie  .SI  athe  is  a  lovely  primrose  yellow; 
flowering  size,  7/6  each. 

CARNATIONS.  Malmaison  vars  , the  finest 
collection  in  the  kingdom  ;  our  selection  of 
choice  sorts  in  5-in  pots,  throwing  up  for 
bbinm,  18/  per  doz. 

CELOSIA  PYRAMIDALIS,  our  famous  strain; 
strong,  sturdy  plants  in  pots,  red  and  yellow, 

6/-  doz. 

DRAOENA  DOUCETTII.  Of  this  rare  and 
beautiful  variety  we  hold  an  exceptionally 
fine  stock  ;  fine  plants  from  7/6  to  42/-  each. 
KALANCHOE  FLAMMEA,  a  highly  decora¬ 
tive  cool-house  plant,  producing  large  heads 
of  orange-red  flowers ;  plants,  showing  flower, 

1  /-  to  2/6  each. 

KENTIA  SANDERIANA,  a  new,  distinct  and 
very  beautilul  Palm,  highly  ornamental,  3/6 
each. 

NEPHROLEPIS  PIERSONII,  the  loveliest  of 
all  the  Nephrolepis  ;  each  separate  pinnse  is 
■subdivided,  so  as  to  foim  a  perfect  miniature 
frond,  giving  the  plant  a  very  beautiful  and 
ornamental  appearance  ;  strong  plants  2/6  to 
5/-  each.  For  other  new  varieties  of  Nephro- 
leois  see  our  list. 

PRIMULA  KEWENSIS.  anew  hybrid  Primula 
pr.'ducing \ellow  flowers  in  whorls  on  long 
soikes.  good  grower  and  free  ;  2/6  to  5/-  each. 
PHYLLOCACTUS  “GERMAN  EM¬ 
PRESS,”  A.M.  R  H.S. ,  a  lovely  blush 
pink  variety,  rdma,rkabl,v  fiea  aud  lasting; 

S'  rong  plants,  2/6  and  3/6  each. 

VERBENA  MISS  WILMOTT,  lovely  pink 
ttoweis  With  a  white  centre;  strong  plants, 

( /-  dcz. 

CHOICE  OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

ARABIS  ALBIDA,  fi.  pi.,  “Snowdrift,” 

lovely  double  white  flowers,  closely  resem¬ 
bling  a  double  white  Stock,  exceptionaliy 
liardy  and  free  ;  in  pots.  3/6  per  doz. 

AUBRIETIA  CAMPBELLI,  Improved,  a 

(■  harming  violet-coloured  variety,  6d.  each, 

4/6  per  iioz 

AUBRIETIA  “  DR.  MULES,”  intense  deep 
violet  purple,  the  richest  coloured  of  all  the 
Aubrietias,  9d.  each,  6s.  per  doz. 

,,  LEICHTLINI,  crimson  rot^e  flowers,  very 
beautiful.  4il  each.  3/6  per  doz. 

GLYCERIA  SPECTABILIS,  foi.  var.,  a 
new  and  highly  decorative  ornamental  grass, 
giaiid  for  a  moist  situation,  9d.  and  1/-  each, 
c7-  and  9/-  doz. 

LAVENDER,  “Grappenhall  var.,”  anew 
variety',  much  eatlicr  aud  more  free  in  bloom 
than  ihe  type,  good  grower;  strong  plants 
iu  3-in.  nois  9d.  each,  6/-  per  doz.;  extra 
strong,  ill  5-in.  pots.  1/-  ea!ch,  9/-  per  doz. 
ROSES,  in  6  in.  pots,  s.rong,  suitable  for  out¬ 
door  planting : — 

Blush  Rambler,  lovely  soft  blush,  very  free 
and  ettective,  similar  in  habit,  &c.,  to 
Crimson  Rambler,  3/6  to  5/-. 

Dorothy  Perkins,  lovely  shell  pink,  p’o- 
duced  iu  tine  trusses,  free  and  vigorous,  a 
lovely  rambler.  21-  each. 

Mdme.  N.  Levavasseur,  the  dwarf  crim¬ 
son  rambler,  grand  as  a  pot  plant  or  fur 
budding,  2/6  ami  3/6  each. 

GLEMATIS  “VILLE  DE  LYON,”  rich  ciim- 
.•■on  flowers,  deeper  round  the  margins  of  the 
s-eDals.  strong  and  free,  2/6  each. 

JASMINUM  PRIMULINUM,  the  new  Jasmine 
producing  yellow  rowers  much  larger  than 
the  well-known  .1.  nudiflorum  ;  strong  plants 
in  fin.  pots,  2/3  and  3/6  each. 

For  complete  descriptions  of  above  and  all  other 
Choice  Plants,  indoor  and  outdoor,  see  our 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE, 

GR4TIS  &  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

ALlRiNGHAM  &  IViANGHESTER. 
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Cordons, 


0  HE  fact  that  most  sorts  of  Pears 
F  and  Apples  are  influenced  by  the 
1  .ctopir  upon 


stock 
grafted 


are 


which  they 
is  important  in  every 
method  of  culture,  but  is  espe¬ 
cially  so  in  the  cordon  system, 
affording  the  fruit-grower  for  mar¬ 
ket  quick  and  sure  profit  for  capital 
expended,  and  everybody  abundance  of 
fine  fruit  quickly — so  quickly  that  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  system  have  repeatedly  declared 
that  this  very  precocity  must  lead  to  its  down¬ 
fall,  for  trees  bearing  fruit  so  early  could  never 
become  robust,  healthy,  and  fully  developed,  but 
would  soon  deteriorate,  and  either  remain  sickly, 
attenuated  objects,  quite  useless  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fruit,  or  die.  But  they  are  wrong.  The 
system  is  a  triumphant  success.  Year  by  year 
the  trees  improve,  the  stem  and  spurs  becoming 
larger,  blossom  and  fruit  more  abundant.  Why  ? 
Simply  because  the  fruit  crop  has  always  been 
kept  within  due  bounds,  and  thinned  in  propor- 

it 


tion  to  the  strength  of  each  tree. 


Years  ago 


was  said  of  the  famous  Holme  Lacy  cordons  that 
they  had  been  in  bearing  fourteen  years  without 
showing  any  signs  of  canker  or  decay,  and  were 
then  as  robust  and  healthy  as  when  planted,  and 
almost  all  of  them  had  produced  large  crops  of 
fruit  every  year. 

For  Pear  cordons,  preference  is  always  given 
to  the  Quince  stock.  Some  delicate  sorts  do  not, 
however,  answer  when  budded  upon  the  Quince, 
and  for  such  double  grafting  has  been  resorted 
to  with  complete  success,  the  weaker  kind  being 
grafted  upon  a  robust  sort  growing  upon  the 
Quince.  Considerable  experience  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment  are  requisite  for  this  process.  Burbidge 
says  in  his  valuable  book,  “The  Propagation 
and  Improvement  of  Cultivated  Plants”: — It 
must  not  be  concluded  that  to  graft  a  free- 
growing  sort  of  Pear  on  the  Quince,  and  then  to 
regraft  it  with  the  desired  sort,  will  always 
answer.  Some  kinds  require  the  stock  belongicg 
to  their  raje.  This  can  only  be  found  out  by  the 
clever  cultivator — as,  for  instance,  the  J argonelle 


READER-S'  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
iddress. 
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on  the  Beiirre  d’Araanlis,  the  union  of  which  is  so  perfect,  and 
tlie  trees  thus  formed  so  healthy,  that  an  acre  of  double-grafted 
Jargonelle  Pears  would  be  a  little  fortune  to  a  gai’dener.  Gan- 
sel’s  Bergamot  double-grafted  becomes  a  marvel  of,  fertility,  and 
the  sorts  raised  by  the  Bcv.  John  Huyshe,  all  of  which  are  of 
great  excellence,  become  most  fertile  trees  when  double-grafted 
on  the  proper  kind  of  stock.”  I  have  cordons  so  grafted  of  Jar^ 
gonelle,  Gansel’s  Bergamot,  and  Huyshe’s  Victoria,  and  they 
certainly,  are  wonderfully  prolific,  Victoria  being  especially 
remarkable, for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  fruit. 

Apple  cordons  should  be  on  the  English  Paradise  stock,  which 
is  superior  to  the  French  Paradise  for  cordons,  not  only  for  its 
excellent  dwarfing  property,  but  also  for  the  fertility  and  "the  late- 
blooming  habit  which  it  imparts  to  the  scion.  For  example, 
take  two  verified  cases  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  on  the  free 
stock,  the  French  Paradise,  and  the  English  Paradise.  The 
finst;  though  fourteen  years  old,  never  had  a  full  crop;  the 
second  at  first  grew  strongly,  and  came,  slowdy  into  fruiting, 
but  the  dozen  trees  on  the  broad-leaved  stock  were  alike 
remarkable  for  dwarf  growth  and  early  fruitfulness.  Planting 
them  was  cpiite  an  afterthought,  but  it  has  proved  a  most  valu¬ 
able  one,  and  I  advi.se  fruit-growers  who  regard  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin  as  a  shy  bearer  to  try  it  upon  the  English  Paradise. 

The  earlin.e.s.s  of  the  blossom  of  so  many  of  our  best  varieties 
of  Apples,  and  its  consequent  frequent  destruction  by  frost  and 
cold  winds,  should  induce  greater  attention  to  the  importance 
of  securing  late-flowering  stocks  calculated  to  retard  the  bloom 
as  much  as  possible.  It  is  surprising  that  more  attention  has 
not  been  given  to  a  matter  of  such  importance.  I  have  known 
seed  of  many  kinds  sown  indiscriminately  for  free  stocks,  and 
believe  it  is  the  common  practice.  The  late  blooming  of  Court 
Pendu  Plat  and  its  comparative  immunity  from  frost  is  well 
known,  and  should  be  turned  to  account  by  using  it  as  the 
stock  for  standards  and  large  pyramids,:  or  by  ,  a  system  of 
double  grafting  it  might  tend  to  correct  the  "early-flowering 
tendency  of  the  French  Paradise. 

Single  diagonal  cordons  have  been  strongly  recommended 
for  general  culture,  because,  trained  as  they  are  at  an  angle  of 
45deg,  a  greater  length  of  stem  is  gained  than  could  be  if  they 
were  trained  vertically.  The  direction  in.  which  diagonal  cor¬ 
dons  are  trained  appears  to  me  quite  immaterial.  Du  Breuil 
says  if  the  wall  is  from  north  to  south  the  trees  should  incline 
to  the  south  to  afford  as  much  light  as  possible  to  the  under¬ 
side  fruit  branches.  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  found  them 
answer  admirably  when  inclined  to  the,  north.  The  upper 
spurs  of  an  inclined  tree  are  always  strongest,  whatever  be  the 
direction  of  the  incline.  Beurre  de  I’Assomption,  Citron  des 
Cannes,  Beurre  Superfin,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Fondante  d’Au- 
tomne,  and  Marechal  de  la  Cour  are  all  bad  in  this  respect,  but 
they  are,  nevertheless,  highly  valued,  and  bear  plenty  of  fruit, 
which  IS  far  more  iniportant  than  mere  appearance  ;  and  the 
wi.sdom  of  hard  pinching  of  the  upper  growth  to  induce  stronger 
under  growth  for  the  sake  of  symmetry  ,  is  certainly  question¬ 
able  when  done  at  the  expense  of  fruit.  Many  of  our  best 
Pears,  however,  give  very  little  trouble  in  this  wav.  Some  are 
perfectly  symmetrical.  A  Knight’s  Monarch  now  "in  full  bloom 
i^s  a  striking  example  of  this,  and  I  question,  if  it  were  cut  off  a 
foot  from  its  base  and  taken  away  from  the  wall  now,  if  anyone 
could  tell  which  way  it  had  inclined. 

To  vertical  cordons  no  objection  can  be  taken  about  lateral 
1  •  prefer  them  for  walls  and  buildings  over 

lOit  high.  Practically  no  building  can  be  too  lofty  for  them, 
and  every  nook  and  angle  may  be  turned  to  account.  This  fact 
IS  or  especial  importance  to  the  occupants  of  villas,  farmhouses^ 
and  cottages  having- no  walled  garden,  for  although  ^  cordons 
answer  well  trained  to  fences,  yet  walls  of  any  kind  are  infinitely 
preferable  for  the  greater  certainty  of  a  crop  which  they  afford, 
as  w-ell  as  the  superior  flavour  of  the  fruit.  So  far  as  was  pos¬ 
sible,  1  have  tried  Pears  of  known  excellence  both  as  pyramids 
^^f^l^st  walls,  and  have  found  a  marked  superiority  in  the 
wall  fruit  generally.  Madame  Treyve  from  the  wall  has  been 
n  ®  been  uneatable  from  a  pyramid.  Beurre 

Clairgeau,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Fondante 
d  Automne.  Comte  de  I.amy,  Mhlliams’  Bon  Chretien,  Winter 
Aehs,  and  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  all  repay  well  for  a  place  upon 
wall,  the  la.st  soi-t  especially,  for  the  pyramids  of  it  so 
otten  tail,  when  the  cordon  almo.st  always  has  a  crop.— C.  C.  L. 


Urceolina  pendula. 

This  beautiful  and  somewhat  curious  bulbous  plant  is  seldom 
to  )e  seen  in  plant  stoves.  When  met  with  it  is  sometimes 
iiiiuer  the  name  of  U.  aurea,  a  di.stinctive  name,  given,  no  doubt 
on  account  of  its  colour,  which  is  principally  yellow.  Somewhat 
.similar  culture  to  that  of  the  Eucharis  suits  the  Urceolina,  that 
IS,  it  enjoys  plenty  of  water  while  growth  is  being  made,  and  a 
general  stove  temperature ;  but  it  ought  to  be  kept  both  cooler 
and  drier  when  at  rest.  A  fibrous  loam  and  leaf  mould  in 
equal  parts,  with  sand,  as  a  compost  answers  well.  'The  usual 
period  of  blooming  is  early  summer,  and  visitors  to  the  Veitchian 
.Chelsea  during  this  period  (Jiinebmay  generally  see 
p  ants  ot  it  in  flower.  It  is  a  Peruvian  plant,  the  flowers  being 
yellow  and  green. 


The  Hollyhock.* 

Few  plants  surpass  the  Hollyhock  in  stateliness  or  grandeur 
when  it  is  at  its  best,  under  favourable  conditions,  and  its 
proper  treatment  is  under.stood.  They  po.ssess  a  great  range 
of  colour,  from  the  iiurest  white  to  almost  black,  and  if  well 
grown,  .so  that  each  flower  is  distinctly  seen  on  the  .spike,,  the 
effect  is  very  .striking.  It  is  one  of  our  oldest  garden  flowers; 
in  fact,  its  history  is  very  remote.  It  is  mentioned  by  Gerafde 
and  others  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  ago,  but  only  two 
varieties  with  double  flowers  are  mentioned,  viz.,  double  red 
and  double  purple  ;  hence  we  are  probably  safe  in  assuming 
that  these  two  double  forms  were  the  first  parents  of  all  oiir 
present  double  varieties. 

The  cro.ssing  of  these  two  with  all  the  various  shades  of 
single  flowers  was  taken  up  by  a  iMr.  Charles  Baron,  a  shoe¬ 
maker  of  Saffron  'VYalden,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
w-hen  many  shades  were  produced,  all  of  a  .semi-double 
character.  These  were  handed  on  to  the  famous  rai.ser,  the  late 
Mr.  Wiiliam  Chater,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  many 
lovelv  shades  of  colour  we  now  posse.ss.  Air.  Chater  raised  and 
distributed  them  far  and  wide,  and  in  1847  published  his  first 
catalogue  of  named  varieties,  and  continued  issuing  one  yearly, 
and  adding  new  shades  and  forms  until  1873,  when  the  disease 
made  its  first  appearance  and  devastated  his  plantations  with 
great  virulence,  and  many  of  his  choicest  flowers  were  lost  for 
ever.  • 

For  several  years  aft'et' this  date  it  was  difficult  to  procure 
a  plant,  either  from  seed,  cuttings,  or  grafts,-  in  a  fit  condition 
for  pianting ;  hence  the  old  method  of  propagation  had  Jo  be 
discarded  both  in  raising  plants  and  also  in  the  cultivation,  for 
flowering.  The  wintering  of  plants  under  glass  for  propagating 
purposes  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Holly¬ 
hock  as  a  hardy  plant  was  found  to  be  the  only  method  by 
which  the  disease  could  be  combated,  and  the  raising  of  plants 
from  seed  the  only,  practical  form  of  propagation.  In  fact,  ail 
our  named  varieties  are  now  obtained  from-  seed,  all  being 
rai.sed  in  the  open  ground,  and  they  are  equal  in  quality  and 
far  superior  in  constitution  to  those  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings  or  grafts.  ^ 

.  .  Sowing  Seeds. 

The  seed  of  the,  Hollyhock  maj^  be  sown  in  the  open  ground 
at  the  end  of  May|-or  beginning  of  June,  when  it  will  quickly 
germinate,  and  in  a  few  weeks  v'ill  form  one  single  tap  root. 
When  these  attain  to  the  size  of  the  little  finger  each  plant 
should  be  partly  lifted  with  a  spade,  entirely  severing  the  tap 
root,  after  which  new  fibres  ivill  soon  be  formed,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  it  will  be  in  good  condition  for  transplanting  to  its 
flow-ering  quarters. 

The  Hollyhock  requires  a  good  depth  of  soil,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  the  best  results  it  is  nio.st  important  that  it  should 
be  well  prepared  by  trenching  or  double  digging  to  the  depth 
of  2ft  at  lea.st,  leaving  the  bottom  soil  at  the  bottom,  and  if  it 
is  of  a  poor  or  light  character  a  plentiful  supply  of  cow  manure 
should  be  incorporated  as  the  work  goes  on.  The  soil  being 
thus  prepared  for  the  planting,  proceed  with  the  work  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  of  sufficient  size,  bearing  in  mind  that  if  this 
can  be  accomiilished  by  the  end  of  Augu.st  or  the  early  part  of 
September  so  much  the  better,  as  the  plants  will  be  enabled 
to  become  well  rooted  and  established  before  the  winter  sets 
in.  For  although  the  Hollyhock  may  be  considered  under  this 
treatment  quite  hardy,  I  have  known  it  to  succumb  and  wither 
aw-ay  when  planting  is  deferred  until  late  in  the  season.  The 
plants  require  plenty  of  space  in  order  to  develop  their  large 
spreading  foliage.  'They  also  like  an  abundance  of  air,  which  is 
indeed  essential  to.  a  healthy  growth  ;  hence  a  distance  of  not 
less  than  Sjft  apart  is  absolutely  necessary.  Little  further 
remains  to  be  done  but  an  occasional  look  after  a  grub  similar 
to  that  Avhich  attacks  Lettuces  and  other  plants  during  the 
autumn.  If  left  undi.sturbed  it  will  work  great  havoc  and  mis¬ 
chief,  but  its  presence  may  easily  be  detected,  as  the  plants  w'ill 
show  .symptoms  of  flagging  and  withering  from  the  root,  being 
all  but  eaten  through  ;  but  it  can  easily  be  arrested  by  remov¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  soil  with  a  pointed  stick  a  few  inches  from 
the  surface. 

CuLTUEAL  Hints. 

Keep  the  soil  well  .stirred  by  frequent  hoeings  during  the 
spring  months.  Secure  the  plants  against  boisterous  winds 
with  a  strong  stake  about  4ft  in  length,  tying  the  plants  to  it 
as  growth  proceeds.  Give  copious  waterings  with  liquid  manure 
during  dry  weather  whilst  the  buds  are  forming ;  a  mulching 
of  stable  litter  will  also  be  of  great  service  in  assisting  the 
plants  to  open  their  numerous  flowers,  and  also  in  prolonging 
their  flowering  season.  Thin  oiit  the  buds  where,  crowded, 
leaving  them  evenly  distributed  up  the  spike ;  where  large 
flowers  are  required  the  top  of  the  spike  may  be  shortened. 


•«.’  *  “  The  Hollyhock,”  by  George  Webb.  Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  -  > 
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but  in  doing  this  we  are  also  shortening  its  duration  of  flower¬ 
ing.  Remove  all  lateral  shoots  from  the  stem,  and  where  not 
required  for  propagating  purposes  all  lateral  shoots  from  the 
bottom  are  better  cut  away,  leaving  one  spike  only  to  each 
plant.  Continue  the  watering  even  whilst  in  bloom,  should  the 
weather  remain  dry,  as  this  will  enable  the  uppermost  buds  to 
open  into  good  flowers,  and  then  produce  a  handsome  spike  of 
three  or  more  feet  of  flower  length. 

Definition  of  an  Ideal  Spike. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  an  ideal  spike  as  set  forth  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Chater 
in  one  of  his  old  catalogues.  “  In  judging,  the  first  point  I 
notice  is  the  individual  flower  on  the  spike,  the  petals  of  which 
consist  in  their  being  of  a  thick  substance,  the  edges  smooth 
and  even ;  the  florets  occupying  the  centre  must  he  full  and  com¬ 
pact,  closely  arranged,  rising  high  in  the  middle,  and  of  a 
globular  form,  with  a  stiff  guard  petal  extending  about  half  an 
inch,  or  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  centre  ball,  so  that  the 
different  parts  of  the  flower  present  a  uniform  appearance. 
Second,  the  arrangement  of  the  flower  on  the  spike  should  be 
regular,  not  crowded  together  in  a  confused  mass,  nor  loosely 
hanging  with  oiien  spaces  between  each  flower,  but  so  disposed 
that  the  shape  of  each  may  be  distinctly  seen  when  fully  blown, 
the  uppermost  covering  the  top  ;  nothing  can  add  more  to  its 
beauty  than  a  few  small  green  leaves,  which  give  it  an  elegant 
and  graceful  appearance.” 

The  plants,  having  finished  blooming,  may  be  cut  down,  and 
if  intended  to  flower  a  second  year  they  will  need  protectiop 
during  the  winter,  so  that  rain  or  snow  can  find  no  lodgment 
at  the  crown,  as,  if  it  do  so,  the  plant  will  rot  away ;  a  covering 
of  bracken  or  short  stable  litter  is  a  very  good  protection.  If 
the  soil  is  wet  or  of  a  heavy  retentive  nature,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  remove  the  plants,  say  to  the  foot  of  a  south  wail, 
protecting  them  in  severe  weather  with  a  light  covering  of 
litter,  for  although  the  unbloonied  seedlings  are  perfectly  hardy, 
the  bloomed  plants  need  this  extra  care  and  attention.  They 
may  be  replanted  by  the  end  of  March,  and  treated  exactly  as 
recommended  for  the  unbloomed  plants,  but  will  require  their 
shoots  thinning  out  when  of  sufficient  size. 

Cuttings  and  Grafts. 

Should  any  extra  fine  specimens  be  obtained  from  seed,  and 
it  is  desired  to  perpetuate  them,  the  propagation  by  cuttings  or 
grafts  must  be  resorted  to,  in  which  case  the  bottom  of  the  side 
laterals  must  be  allowed  to  remain,  sinijily  shortening  them  back 
a  few  inches  in  order  to  allow  the  buds  at  the  base  to  develop. 
These  will  produce  the  summer  cuttings.  Each  shoot  should  be 
cut  up  into  lengths  of  about  4in,  cutting  each  immediately  below 
a  bud,  and  allowing  the  leaf-stalks  to  remain.  Place  the  cut¬ 
tings  in  a  smoothly  prepared  bed  in  the  open  ground,  leaving  a 
portion  of  both  the  leaf-stalk  and  stem  above  the  surface ;  in 
fact  similar  to  the  propagation  of  Vines  from  eyes.  Sprinkle 
the  cuttings  over  wuth  water  should  the  weather  come  dry. 
They  will  start  to  root  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  when 
sufficiently  rooted  they  should  be  carefully  lifted  and  potted  in 
54-size  pots.  The  Hollyhock  strikes  root  very  readily  in  this 
manner,  and  may  be  propagated  in  very  large  numbers,  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  preserve  them  during  the  winter.  I  have  known 
plants,  which  appeared  strong  and  healthy  in  every  way,  die 
off  unaccountably  by  the  thousand  in  the  winter  prior*’ to  the 
fungus  making  its  appearance.  A  light,  airy,  cool  greenhouse 
seems  to  be  the  most  suitable  shelter. 

Another  plan  of  propagating  is  from  cuttings  or  grafts  under 
glass  in  the  spring.  Plants  intended  for  this  purpose  should 
have  all  their  growth  removed  at  the  end  of  -the  flowering 
season,  leaving  only  the  eyes,  or  dormant  buds,  which  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  spring  cuttings.  Remove  a  portion  of  the  soil  from 
the  main  stem  with  a  trowel  to  the  depth  of  2in,  and  about  9in 
from  the  main  .stem ;  mound  the  roots  well  up,  covering  all  the 
eyes  over  with  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  some  other  similar  material, 
and  see  that  every  particle  of  the  stem  where  there  is  a  bud 
is  well  protected.  This  covering  is  a  means  for  protecting  the 
eyes,  which  will  produce  the  future  cuttings,  against  the  disease, 
since  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  this  season  of  the  year 
is  highly  favourable  to  its  development.  By  the  end  of  October, 
lift  the  plants  carefully,  shorten  back  their  longest  roots,  pot 
them  into  16-size  pots,  plunge  the  pots  outside  in  a  bed  of  cinder 
ashes,  and  protect  their  stems  and  buds  as  previously  recom¬ 
mended.  They  may  remain  thus  until  about  the  first  w^eek  in 
January,  when  they  should  be  placed  in  a  moderately  warm 
greenhouse,  near  to  the  glass,  admitting  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions,  and  of  course  removing  the  cocoa-nut  fibre. 

Growth  will  commence  in  a  very  short  time.  Take  off  the 
cuttings  and  plant  in  small  pots  in  the  same  way  as  with 
Dahlias,  and  place  the  cuttings  in  a  close  frame  for  about  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  admitting  air  at  night  in  order  to  avoid  their 
fogging  off.  They  can  then  be  introduced  to  a  gentle  bottom 
heat,  and  when  sufficiently  rooted,  gradually  harden  them  off 
in  a  cool  frame  or  house,  shifting  them  into  larger-sized  pots, 
ready  for  planting  out  in  theiir  flowering  quarters  in  March  or 
April.  When  propagating  by  graft,  select  well-ripened  roots 


of  single  varieties ;  or,  if  single  ones  are  not  procurable,  por¬ 
tions  of  the  roots  of  old  double  ones,  and  cut  them  into  lengths 
of  about  4in.  The  system  generally  adopted  is  that  of  whip¬ 
grafting  ;  treat  these  exactly  as  recommended  for  the  cuttings. 

There  is  yet  another  system  by  which  they  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated.  This  is  by  budding  in  the  summer  on  to  the  roots  of 
single  varieties.  Select  well-ripened  side  shoots  of  the  summer 
growth,  as  advised  for  the  summer  propagation,  and  insert  them 
in  the  root  close  to  the  neck  of  the  stock,  similar  to  the-  budding 
of  dwarf  Roses  on  the  seedling  Briar. 

In  propagating  under  glass  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  must  be  no  suspicion  of  disease  (Puccinia  malvacearum), 
since  the  somewhat  close  and  damp  atmosphere  of  a  greenhouse 
is  a  most  suitable  breeding  ground  for  its  development,  and 
when  plants  are  once  attacked  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to 


Urceolina  pendula.  (See  note.) 


eradicate  it ;  hence  the  raising  of  seedlings  under  glass  for 
flowering  the  following  summer  is  not  recoinmended. 

There  is  another  form  of  disease  peculiar  to  Hollyhocks, 
which  wrought  great  havoc  amongst  them  in  past  years,  and 
w'hen  prevalent  was  more  destructive  even  than  the  Puccinia 
of  modern  times,  since  it  did  not  attack  its  victim  until  the 
plant  was  just  coming  into  flower,  and  in  some  instances  until 
actually  in  full  bloom,  and  then  the  whole  plant  would  wither 
and  die  in  a  few  hours,  which  was  considered  at  that  time  very 
mysterious,  and  to  which  no  apparent  cause  could  be  attributed, 
the  plants  to  all  appearance  being  perfectly  healthy  during  the 
evening,  and  by  the  morning  completely  withered  up. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  Chater  attributed  it  to  their  being  planted 
in  new  soil  freshly  broken  up.  I  have  not  seen  this  disease  for 
years ;  in  fact,  practically  nothing  of  it  has  been  discerned  since 
the  competitive  times ;  hence  I  think  we  may  be  safe  in  assuming 
it  had  its  origin  from  overfeeding  with  undecomposed  manure 
and  other  gross  materials  in  order  to  obtain  extra  large  blooms 
for  exhibition  purposes,  which  no  doubt  brought  about  a  disease 
at  the  root,  as  no  trace  of  any  form  of  disease  was  to  be  seen 
either  on  leaf  or  stem. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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Cyppipedium  Le  Doux^. 


This  most  distinctive  and  handsome  hybrid  Cypripedinm  was 
exhibited  trom  the  garden  of  Sir  Ti’evor  Larvrence,  Bart.,  Bnr- 
ford,  Dorking,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Ilorticnltnral  Society 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  diiring  Fehrnary.  We  inquired 
the  parentage  trom  iMr.  ^^hite,  Sir  Trevor’s  orchid-grower,  but 
he  was  unable  to  intorm  us  offhand  ;  Init  Mr.  Shayler’s  drawing 
r6pr0S8iits  tliG  torni  of  tho  flowor  adniii'cibly.  TIig  siiiffiCG  of  tlio 
segments  and  pouch,  which  are  rich  dark  brown,  is  snioqth  and 
glossy.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  flowers  freely,  requiring  a 
warm  house. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Newly  imported  Cattleyas  and  Lmlias  are  often  overdone 
with  compost  the  ffi'st  season,  the  usual  course  adopted  being  to 
lay  moss  and  peat  on  the  crocks  directly  signs  of  growth  take 
place.  But  if  these  were  left  in  the  crocks  only  for  the  first 
summer  at  least,  they  would  be  all  the  better  for  it,  the  first 
roots  to  assist  the  plants  much  usually  appearing  after  the  first 
set  of  growths  are  almost  mature.  Although  there  are  often  a 
few  straggling  roots  from  the  older  stems,  they  do  not  amount 
to  much,  and  are  more  likely  to  live  among  crocks  than  peat 
and  moss. 

Besides  this,  the  real  new  roots,  when  they  do  come,  would 
have  to  enter  half-worn-out  material  if  this  is  placed  on  early, 
whereas  if  placed  later,  jnst  as  the  roots  start,  the  moss  and 
peat  will  he  fresh,  will  take  water  freely,  and  be  in  every  way 
more  satisfactory.  M'ith  Dendrobiums  it  is  rather  different, 
many  of  these  beginning  to  root  freely  from  the  new  growths 
at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  latters’  careers,  and  the  compost 
is  necessary  for  them  to  obtain  the  full  cultural  advantage. 
Cypripediums,  again,  are  almost  always  rooting,  and  beyond 
spreading  out  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  moist  house  nothing  further 
need  be  done  until  they  are  potted  in  the  usual  way,  only  using 
a  rather  lighter  make  up  than  for  established  plants. 

These  latter  are  amongst  the  easiest  of  orchids  to  e.stablish 
when  received  in  anything  like  good  condition,  and  in  this  way 
differ  from  such  plants  as  Bolleas,  Pescatoreas,  Warscewiczellas, 
and  similar  sorts.  I  have  frequently  had  what  appeared  to  be 
healthy  clumps  of  these,  with  sound  hard-looking  eyes,  yet  they 
would  not  start  freely  or  establish  themselves  quickly.  The 
best  plan  is  to  pot  them  at  once,  after  cleaning,  in  pure  crocks, 
without  any  moss  or  other  ingredient,  to  place  them  in  a 
moi.st,  shady,  and  well-heated  house,  and  water  the  crocks 
twice  daily. 

If  after  a  week  or  two  of  this  convalescent  treatment  the 
buds  at  the  base  swell  up  and  start  freely  a  healthy  plant  may 
he  the  result ;  hut  if  the  specimens  do  not  take  with  a  will  to 
their  new  quai'ters  the  first  season,  the  probability  is  that  they 
never  will,  and  for  all  practical  use  they  are  they  may  as  well 
he  thrown  on  the  rubbish  heap.  All  this  class  of  orchid  like  a 
])roken  light  rather  than  heavy  shade,  the  kind  of  light  thrown 
by  interposing  climbers  on  the  roof. — ri.  R.  R. 

Cymbidiums. 

Although  the  number  of  Cymbidiums  usually  cultivated  is  not 
large,  they  form  an  important  genus  to  the  cultivator  having  a 
display  to  keep  up,  some  being  really  noble  plants  for  exhibition, 
lasting  a  very  long  time  in  full  beauty.  It  is  a  well  marked  and 
distinct  genus,  containing  many  more  species  than  those  noted 
below;  but  these  are  the  best  known,  and  most  generally  useful. 
Most  of  them  are  thick,  fleshy  rooted  plants,  liking  in  conse¬ 
quence  fairly  large  pots  and  good  sound  compost.  Drainage 
should  have  especial  attention  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  root 
moisture  needed. 

The  larger  growing  Cymbidiums,  such  as  C.  giganteuin  and 
C.  Lowianum,  when  thoroughly  healthy  and  strong,  are  almost 
aquatic  in  their  needs,  and  rapidly  make  immense  specimens. 
But  if  neglected  they  are  apt  to  get  hare  in  the  centre,  and  as 
nothing  can,  as  a  rule,  be  done  to  remedy  this  defect,  it  is  usual 
to  split  siich  plants  up  into  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  And  it  is 
no  light  job  as  a  rule  to  get  them  apart,  the  rhizomes  and  old 
nseudo-bulbs  getting  very  hard  and  woody.  I  have  often  had  to 
bring  a  mallet  and  stout  chisel  into  use  for  this  purpose. 

A  few  good  leads  must  be  secured  to  each  division,  and  all 
decayed  roots,  dead  bulbs,  and  sour  compost  must  be  removed 
before  placing  in  the  new  pots.  A  rather  lighter  compost  than 
usual  may  be  used  for  this  first  potting,  adding  the  usual  quan¬ 
tity  of  loam  at  sirbsequent  renewals.  Most  of  the  Cymbidiums 
do  well  in  the  intermediate  house,  but  C.  Lowianum  may  be 


grown  quite  cool  if  necessary.  None  of  them  nnist  be  really  dry 
at  any  time,  but  more  moisture  is  necessary  durine  summer  than 
winter.  Hie  leaves  are  often  attacked  by  a  small  brown  scale, 
that  adheres  most  tenaciously,  and  often  occasions  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  remove. 

C.  Devonianum  is  a  pretty  and  interesting  species,  its  blos¬ 
soms  being  very  variable  in  colour,  and  borne  on  pendent 
racemes  that  .spring  from  the  last-formed  p.seudo-bulbs.  Olive- 
green,  yellow,  and  purple  are  the  predominating  colours.  The 
plants  make  neat  specimens  'for  baskets,  in  which  they  do  well, 
aud  the  flowers  are  shown  to  perfection.  A  native  of  the 
Khasia  Hills,  Sikkim,  Assam,  and  other  localities,  it  was  sent 
home  to  the  Chatsworth  collection  as  far  back  as  1837  by  the 
late  IMr.  Gibson,  who  introduced  so  many  fine  orchids. 

The  superb  C.  eburneum  is  fortunately  cheap  enough  to  be 
included  now  in  all  collections,  though  once  it  was  very  rare. 
Of  handsome  habit,  it  looks  well  in  the  house  at  any  time, 
while  its  deliciously  fragrant  flowers  are  the  finest  in  the  genus. 
They  are  produced' two  or  three  on  a  spike,  from  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  ivory  white,  the 
lip  white,  stained  with  yellow,  and  often  dotted  with  purple. 
The  habit  of  C.  eburneum  is  rather  singular,  young  specimens 
having  a  good  deal  the  appearance  of  a  Vanda  or  other  dis¬ 
tichous  orchid.  As  the  stems  get  older  they  thicken  at  the 
base  into  a  pseudo-hulb.  though  at  first  there  is  no  sign  of  this. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Khasia  Hills,  and  found  at  great  eleva¬ 
tion,  this  fact  doubtless  accounting  for  the  difficulty  at  first 
experienced  in  importing  it  alive. 

C.  giganteuin,  trom  the  Himalayas,  is  a  handsome  species, 
with  stoutish  pseudo-bulbs,  and  iiale  green,  flag-shaped  leaves. 
The  spikes  contain  many  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
yellowish-green,  with  dotted  lines  of  crimson,  the  lip  much 
brighter  in  colour.  It  thrives  in  quite  a  cool  house.  The 
flowers  of  C.  grandifloruin  are  almost  entirely  green  excepting 
the  lip,  and  this  perhaps  accounts  for  its  lack  of  popularity.  It 
is  useful  where  a  representative  collection  is  aimed  at. 

C.  Lowianum  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all,  and  an 
excellent  exhibition  orchid.  The  yellow  sepals  and  petals  are 
lined  with  red,  and  the  lip  has  a  deep  maroon  purple  blotch  in 
front.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Low  through  their  very  success¬ 
ful  collector,  .Mr.  Boxall,  in  1877,  it  rapidly  made  its  way  to  the 
front ;  it  is  a  native  of  Burmah,  flowering  in  spring,  the  blos¬ 
soms  lasting  a  very  long  time  in  perfection.  C.  Tracyanum  is 
a  fine,  handsome  plant,  very  like  C.  giganteuin,  but  superior. 
It  is  named  after  Mr.  Tracy,  of  Twickenham,  who  purchased 
the  original  plant  among  some  C.  Lowianum. 

C.  eburneo-Lowianum  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  hybrid 
between  these  two  species,  and  it  combines  the  beauty  of  its 
parents,  having  longer  spikes  and  more  flowers  than  C.  ehur- 
neum,  the  outer  segments  pale  yellow,  the  lip  having  a  V-shaped 
blotch  of  reddish  crimson.  It  thrives  well  in  an  intermediate 
hou.se. — H.  R.  R. 

Odontog-lossum  grande  and  O.  eitPosmum. 

Odontoglossum  grande  will  be  one  of  the  principal  inter¬ 
mediate  orchids  requiring  attention  this  month.  Hitherto  they 
have  had  a  good  rest,  being  kept  on  the  dry  side  since  their 
bulbs  matured.  New  growth  has  already  started,  and  root 
action  will  soon  follow.  Any  potting  required  should  be  done 
just  as  the  roots  show  at  the  base.  I  find  the  best  compost 
for  these  plants  is  leaf  soil,  surfaced  over  with  fresh  chopped 
sphagnum  moss.  Growth  and  root  action  is  wonderfully 
vigorous,  and  one  is  also  assured  of  good  strong  flower  spikes. 
I  need  not  say  that  in  this  mixture  very  little  water  is  required, 
a  slight  moistening  of  the  surface  moss  being  quite  sufficient. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
delightfully  scented  orchids  now  in  flower.  They  are  grown  here 
in  shallow  pans,  so  that  they  may  be  suspended,  the  flowers  are 
thus  shown  to  more  advantage.  As  soon  as  the  spikes  are  off 
top-dressing  or  repotting  should  begin,  using  peat  and  moss  in 
equal  proportions.  They  should  not  be  kept  long  in  a  saturated 
condition,  but  allow  them  to  get  moderately  dry  before  giving 
them  a  fresh  supply  of  water.  Give  them  a  fair  amount  of 
sunshine  and  air.  "Whilst  in  florver  it  is  best  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  much  drier,  so  that  the  florvers  will  last  longer  in 
good  condition  without  spotting. — “  Orchid  Review.” 

- - : - 

Asparagus  in  the  Slums. 

Quite  recently  the  enormous  consignments  of  Asparagus  to 
the  London  market  created  a  glut  which  brought  down  prices' to 
an  abnormal  figure,  and  so  plentiful  was  the  supply  that  even 
the  hawkers  carried  what  in  ordinary  circumstances  may  be 
regarded  as  an  aristocratic  vegetable  into  the  unfamiliar  regions 
of  the  East  End.  Again  large  quantities  of  Asparagus  have 
been  received  at  Covent  Garden  during  the  last  few  days,  and 
prices  are  consequently  down.  Although  much  of  the  Aspara¬ 
gus  is  French,  a  good  half  is  English,  with  the  bright  green 
.stalks  and  delicate  flavoiir  beloved  of  the  epicure. 
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Belvoir  Castle, 


N”  one  of  the  bright  spring  days  that  have  been  our  delight 
and  the  cause  of  reinvigorating  one’s  pa;  sive  spirits 
during  recent  weeks,  it  Avas  our  privilege  and  pride  to 
journey  to  ancient  Belvoir,  Avhose  lofty  castle  meets  the 
eyes  of  southern  travellers  at  an  hour’s  journey  from  its 
massive  walls.  For  it  is  in  view  fi-om  afar  off ;  its  lofty  structure 
supreme  above  the  mounds  of  Avoodiands  that  undirlate  around  it 
for  miles  and  miles.  What  is  called  the  Belvoir  country — splendid 
for  agriculture  and  for  hunting — expands  Avest  and  north  in  a 
nearly  level  plain,  Avhile  eastward  and  to  the  south  the  land  is 
likewise  even,  though  studded  with  arboreal  groAvths  that  shelter 
the  fertile  farms  and  gardens.  Over  all  this  Avide  domain  the  castle 
of  Belvoir  finds  survey,  and  the  peoples  of  the  plain  look  upward  to 
it.  Raised  443  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  occupants  of  Beh^oir 
Castle  can  plainly  see  Lincoln  Cathedral  on  clear  days,  although  this 
largest  of  English  churches  is  twenty-seven  miles  to  the  north-east. 
Peck,  in  his  MSS.  dated  1727,  justifies  the  name  of  Belvoir  (pro¬ 
nounced  Beever),  Avhich  is  derived  from  the  beautiful  prospect  of 
the  surrounding  counties,  by  his  list  of  173  parishes  in  the  counties 
of  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Lincoln,  Avhich  can  be  seen. 

Belvoir  Castle  itself  is  situated  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
Leicestershire,  very  near  to  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
Grantham,  the  post  town,  is  8  miles  distant.  The-  hill  upon  Avhich 
the  castle  stands  is  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  land  immediately 
adjacent,  and  its  vernal  slopes  are  fianked  by  stately  woods  that 
resound  Avich  the  mellifluous  songs  of  a  thousand  birds.  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  K.G.,  and  family  enjoy  this  resplendent  home 
and  the  handsome  gardens  which  our  notes  describe,  and  on  certain 
days  in  each  week  the  public  are  free  to  visit  some  of  the  finest 
parts  of  the  grounds  and  flower 
gardens,  Avhich  privilege  is  A^eiy 
freely  utilised  and  Avell  appre¬ 
ciated. 

The  present  castle  was  built 
in  1801  and  succeeding  years, 
but  an  old  part  of  the  preceding 
castle,  dating  back  to  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  remains. 

Several  castles  had  occupied 
the  same  adaptable  site,  and 
had  disappeared,  for  conjecture 
places  the  occupation  of  this 
place  anterior  to  the  coming  of 
the  Normans.  The  earliest  re¬ 
cord  of  a  castle,  hoAvever,  is  the 
description  of  one  that  was 
built  by  Robert  de  Todeni, 
standard-bearer  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  also  built  a 
priory  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
where  he  Avas  buried  in  1C88. 

The  present  noble  owner  is  a 
descendant  of  this  brave  Nor¬ 
man,  but  the  name  has  changed 
through  the  property  passing 
at  Amrious  times  to  daughters. 

The  ornamental  gardens, 
with  their  beautiful  evergreen 
and  floAvering  trees  and  shrubs, 
are  renoAvned  for  their  spring 
and  summer  floral  efl’ects,  and 
with  reason;  but  though  the 
beauty  of  the  Castle  Garden 
and  the  Duchess  Garden  is  re¬ 
markable,  and  can  never  fail  to 
cause  Avonder  or  give  pleasure, 
the  fruit,  vegetable,  and  her¬ 
baceous  plant  gardens,  all  Avith- 
in  the  Avails,  are  also  exemplary 
in  every  respect.  This  particu¬ 
lar  part  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers’ 
charge  is  removed  to  an  easy 
distance  from  the  castle.  The 
place  is  spacious :  7  acres  are 
circummured  and  sheltered  by 

the  four  lengths  of  masonry,  and  the  extramural  area  under  culture 
is  7J  acres  more.  A  word  should  be  given  to  the  Avails  particularly, 
for  they  are  not  only  handsome  and  in  excellent  condition  for  the 
purposes  of  the  fruit  culturist,  but  they  are  also  substantially 
ornamental,  insomuch  as  here  and  there  a  turreted  or  pinnacular 
addition  to  the  broad  coping  supplies  dignity  and  stateliness.  The 
walls,  as  a  feature  in  gardens,  are  almost  constantly  utilitarian,  and 
that  only ;  but  by  the  least  elaboration,  how  different  they  appear  ! 
The  proportion  of  the  above  total  of  14J  acres  of  cirltivated  ground 
used  for  vegetables  is  2|  acres ;  2J  acres  are  used  for  fruits  of 


various  kinds,  and  the  remaining  acres  are  occuj)ied  by  vineries, 
plant  houses,  frames,  bedding-plant  ground,  drives,  and  paths.  I 
say  drives  adAusedly,  because  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  Duke’s 
carriage,  draAvn  by  two  horses,  go  spanking  round  the  garden  and 
down  the  broad  central  Avalk.  The  breadth  of  these  is  12ft.,  and  they 
are  in  admirable  condition.  The  Av'all  fruit  trees  gave  promise  of  an 
abundant  crop,  in  common  Avith  the  trees  of  all  the  gardens  we  have 
seen  this  year ;  and  at  Belvoir  the  training  of  the  trees  is  a  point 
that  can  hardly  fail  to  attract  the  visitor’s  attention.  Morello 
Cherries,  fan-shaped,  and  cordon  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  are  uix>n 
the  same  length  of  Avail ;  while  Pears  and  Plums  occujAy  most  of 
the  other  positions.  Care  is  taken  in  due  time  to  protect  the 
blossom  by  netting  and  by  tiffany  or  other  light  material.  These 
are  fixed  to  spars  which  are  laid  obliquely  against  the  wall.  The 
Avalks  are  sided  by  pyramid  Pear  and  Apple  trees,  but  on  either  side 
of  a  transverse  Avalk  there  is  a  line  of  dwarf  A’ase-shaped  Apple 
trees,  the  centres  being  kept  completely  free  and  open,  but  splendid 
fruits  are  secured  from  trees  so  trained.  Practically  all  the  finest 
varieties  of  the  different  frnits  succeed,  and  so  many  as  153  kinds 
of  Apples,  and  120  sorts  of  Pears  are  cultivated.  The  soil  is  a  stiff 
clay,  and  consequently  cold,  causing  crops  to  be  late.  Apricots 
succeed  very  Avell,  and  Avhat  is  said  to  be  the  largest  Apricot  tree  in 
the  kingdom  is  pointed  out  upon  the  stable  Avail.  This  variety,  the 
Roman,  has  its  roots  beneath  a  granite  pavement,  and  gets  no 
attention  in  this  direction,  yet  it  fruits  Avell.  The  tree  was  planted 
in  1857,  is  254  ft.  high,  and  is  244  wide.  Peaches  also  succeed  on 
south  walls,  and  Mr.  Divers  finds  the  Logan-berry  to  be  very 
prolific. 

Part  of  the  Avalled-in  area,  amounting  to  1  acre  by  itself,  is 
divided  by  another  Avail  from  the  rest  of  the  garden,  and  is  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  the  more  choice  herbaceous  plants  in  beds.  The 
collection  is  indeed  a  A^ery  excellent  one,  and  seems  to  include  many 

meritorious  recent  novelties. 
Plants  thrive  vigorously  on  the 
deep  cool  soil,  and  what  may 
appear  as  insignificant  little 
l^atches  or  frail  specimens  in 
gardens  where  the  conditions 
are  less  favourable,  are  seen 
here  in  bold  masses  and  hand¬ 
some  grouplets.  Notable  in 
this  connection  Avere  Iris  pumila 
and  Fritillaria  pudica ;  while 
the  breadths  of  Narcissi  and 
Tulips  in  diA'ers  parts  made 
up  a  really  brilliant  shoAv. 
Every  subject  is  carefully 
named,  and  Druery’s  Patent 
Label  Avas  in  evidence  and 
admired  for  its  modesty,  clear¬ 
ness,  and  utility. 

But  Avhile  there  is  much  here 
that  would  interest  the  lover  of 
hardy  plants  or  of  fruit  trees, 
Avere  Ave  merely  to  mention 
them,  it  is  necessary  to  j^ass  on 
to  other  features  of  the  very  ex¬ 
tensive  and  Avonderful  grounds. 
Ere  Ave  actually  quit  the  AA^alled 
garden,  hoAvever,  it  will  be  in 
place  to  refer  to  the  glass 
houses,  Avhich  are  neither 
numerous  nor  A’ery  adaptable 
for  high-class  plant  culture. 
Yet  most  excellent  luscious 
StraAvberries,  of  rich  colour  and 
fine  odour,  are  grown.  Garibaldi 
being  favoured.  The  original 
Ingram’s  Strawberry  house  is 
still  in  use,  but  it  is  not  ideal. 
Amongst  subjects  of  note  in 
other  structures  were  Tropajo- 
lum  Spitfire,  Celsia  cretica, 
Ipomoea  rubro-ccerulea,  decora¬ 
tive  Pelargoniums,  and  small 
collections  of  the  better  known 
orchids  and  decorative  palms. 
The  peacheries  and  vineries  are 
good  lean-to  structures,  and  their  occupants  are  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  and  are  renderir  g  a  fertile  yield.  ElseAvhere  the  Coiintess 
Melon  Avas  doing  well.  A  fiame  filled  with  Commodore  Nut  Cabbage 
Lettuce  from  a  February  soAving  Avere  really  excellent,  and  A^ery 
even. 

The  Availed  kitchen  and  fruit  garden  is  connected  by  paths  to  the 
castle,  which  can  be  seen  above  the  trees  on  one  side.  Having 
traversed  the  Avood  and  the  castle  slopes,  one  is  able  to  note  the  hang¬ 
ing  gardens,  Avhich  must,  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  be  an  imitation  of 
the  hano-inff  wardens  of  Babvlon.  These  terraced  or  hanging  gardens 
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are  situated  against' the  castle  on  its  south  side,  and  the  walls 
that  support  them  are  coveied  with  numerous  interesting  shrubs, 
as  Magnolia  grandiflora,  Jianksia  and  other  Roses,  Abutilon 
vitmlolium,  Rhus  Toxicodendron,  Muehlenbeckia  complexa, 
Punica  granatum,  Azara  microphylla,  P'orsythia  suspensa, 
Chimonanthus  praecox,  and  many  other  things. 

A  Jjawson  s  Cypress,  now  43tt  high,  is  seen  on  the  sloping 
lawns  just  below,  and  this  was  planted  by  the  present  king  in 
the  3;ear  184(5.  And  amongst  other  trees  that  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  are  types  of  the  Loquat,  also  Choisya  ternata,  5^ft 
high,  Juthospermum  scoparium,  now  quite  a  little  tree,  and 
which  even  in  the  open  flowers  freely.  Erica  mediterranea 
and  Cistus  salvifolius  each  assume  goodly  proportions,  while 
under  the  tall  forest  trees  all  around  there  are  well-placed 
plantations  of  the  commoner,  but  none  the  less  beautiful,  shrubs. 
At  all  seasons  of  the  year  spring  garden  flowers  are  seen  freely 
naturalised  in  the  grass,  and  the  bright  effect  they  give  can  well 
be  imagined. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  castle  we  find  the  Castle  Gardens, 
which  are  geometrical  flower  beds,  tastefully  planned,  and  filled 
with  harmonious  and  finely  contrasting  flowers.  Below  these 
Castle  Gardens  (for  the  whole  situation  is  on  the  side  of  a 
lengthened  slope)  appears  the  Statuary  Garden,  with  other 
flower  beds,  each  ablaze  with  colours,  and  giving  a  bright 

reflection  amid  the  surrounding  greenery.  Five  palms _ Trachy- 

carpus  excelsa— occupy  the  centre,  and  have  resisted  the 
weather  since  1899,  when  they  were  received  from  Italy.  Only 
a  slight  protection  is  furnished  over  the  winter,  and  they  are 
9ft  high.  The  garden  takes  its  name  from  the  statues  that 
surround  it,  these  being  “life  size”  representations  of  the 
mythological  characters,  Juno,  Flora,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Pomona 
and  Diana.  They  each  cost  £35,  and  were  carved  in  1680.  ’ 

The  spring  bedding  in  the  Castle  Gardens  may  be  described 
as  follows Beds  containing  (1)  Aubrietia  Leichtlini  and  white 
Tulips,  (2)  white  bunch  Primroses  and  Tulipa  fulgens,  (3)  purple 
Aubrietia^  and  Keizers-kroon  Tulip,  (4)  Triteleia  uniflora  and 
IMuscari  Heavenly  Blue,  each  being  small  triangular  beds.  In 
a  large,  variously-angled  bed  were  Myosotis  dissitiflora  Dyerie 
^uth  large  bright  blue  flowers),  surrounded  by  a  band  of  yellow 
Primroses  (selected),  then  purple  Aubrietia,  and  an  outer  band 
of  Holcus  mollis  variegatus,  obtainable  from  Dutch  growers 
and  w  hicli  makes  a  beautiful  edge.  Other  plants  variously  em- 
ployed  were  Phlox  divaricata,  Phalaris  arundinacea,  Heuchera 
hispida,  Viola  Bullein,  and  V.  Lord  Elcho,  Erica  carnea  Doroni- 
cunis,  and  double  white  Arabis.  ’ 

I.eaving  these  gardens,  a  sylvan  path  in  the  shade  of  tall 
trees  leads  over  the  dell  and  along  the  flank  of  the  opposite 
woody  slope  to  the  Duchess’  Garden,  which  is  the  jewel  of  the 
Belvoir  estate.  Indeed,  few  places  in  England  can  vie  with  it 
and  probably  none  can  excel  its  wonderful  beauty.  Here  are 
trees  of  ah  forms,  united  with  great  discernment  for  effect,  and 
tile  wliole  scene  of  some  eight  acres  in  extent  is  richly  filled  with 
both  choice  and  favourite  flowering  or  foliage  shrubs,  floweriim 
plants  being  also  abundantly  utilised.  The  Duchess’  Garden 
occupies  a  natural  dell  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  so  that  there  is 
ample  opportunity  for  rock  gardening,  for  winding  flower 
borders,  for  beds,  cascades,  grassy  slopes,  and  for  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  arborescent  vegetation  to  the  best  advantage.  There 
aie  some  tall  columnar  Cupressus,  rising  amidsjb  resplendent 
masses  of  Acer  polymorphum  atjopnrpureum  (over  20ft  high) 
JDiododendron  caucasicuni  pictum,  R.  Thomsoni  (rich,  glowincr 
mimson;  a  Siklani  species),  also  Camellia  alba  plena,  Ladv. 
Humes  Blush,  Corallina,  and  others;  and  with  these  choice 
plants  are  Pninus  Pissardi,  Daphnyphyllum  glaucescens.  Ilex 
mj-itiroha,  Olea  ilicifolia,  lihododendron  Griffithianuni,  Styrax 
japonica,  Eucryphia  pinnata  (10ft).  and  Araucaria  imbricata, 
planted  in  1842,  and  measuring  70ft  in  height.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  for  these  subjects  to  consistently  thrive  and  fe 
ornamental,  the  garden  must  be  warm,  and  this  it  is  by  virtue 
of  Its  sheltered  position.  Arundinarias  and  Phyllostachys  grow 
admirably  and  they  are  considerably  used  in  various  ether 
parts  of  the  Belvoir  grounds.  It  i.s  impossible  by  mere  words 
to  convev  an  impres.sion  of  the  beauty  of  this  remarkable  per- 
tion  of  the  estate,  but  readers  must  try  to  visit  the  place  them- 
selves,  and  the  journey  will  be  well  repaid. 

1  hough  the  Duchess’  Garden  is  considerably  removed  from 
TJ  P^ike’s  VValk  continues  onward  to  Frog 

Hollow,  which  IS  really  a  pretty  bog  garden,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  residence  Another  walk  leads  back,  still  through  the 
V  oocis,  to  the  Castle  Gardens  again. 

The  value  of  one’s  descriptive  notes  would  have  ])een  much 
enhanced  had  they  been  supplemented  and  assisted  by  some 
photographic  illmstrations  of  the  scenic  splendours;  but,' failing 
these,  I  have  traced  the  inain  features  of  Belvoir  and  its  gardens 
with  what  meed  of  skill  is  given  me.— J,  H.  D. 

Soils  and  Geology.— During  the  ages  when  the  earth  was 
undergoing  the  format«ye  proces.ses,  a  great  variety  of  rocks 
neie  formed,  some  of  which,  when  later  reduced  to  soil  bv  the 
agency  of  ice  and  water  in  their  wide  distribution,  are  found 
to  be  also  of  widely  varying  character;  and  upon  an  area  of  one 

d  ffn  that  are  quite 

dincient  in  some  respects.  ■* 
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Some  American  Apple  History. 

The  first  Apple  trees  planted  in  America  were  imported  by 
the  Dutch  settlement  at  New  York  in  1614.  Apple  trees  were 
also  known  to  have  been  growing  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  as  early 
as  1622.  Until  within  the  last  half  century  Apples  were  grown 
almost  solely  for  cider  making,  as  is  the  ca.se  to-day  in  France. 
As  hard  cider  will  produce  drunkenness  and  a  horrible  katzen- 
jammer,  William  Penn  advised  his  Quaker  colonists  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  cultivate  indigenous  fruits  alone,  as  Apples  were  then 
used  almost  exclusively  for  making  cider  or  applejack.  ^  Many  of 
the  early  orchards  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Middle  West  were 
seedlings  obtained  in  a  peculiar  ivay.  Some  man  whose  full 
name  has  been  forgotten,  and  who  is  remembered  only  by  the 
appellation  of  “  Apple-seed  Johnny,”  travelled  through  the 
West  and  scattered  among  the  settlers  untold  quantities  of 
Apple  seeds.  He  gave  them  away  free  of  charge,  and  he  was 
given  a  hearty  welcome  at  every  cabin  door.  The  last  decade 
or  two  has  shown  wonderful  development  of  the  large  com¬ 
mercial  Apple  orchards  in  the  W’est,  and  the  industry  has  now 
assumed  vast  proportions.  Apples,  for  instance,  are  exported 
to  England  and  many  foreign  countries.  Apple  cores  from  the 
big  drying  establishments  are  purchased  by  Eastern  buyers  and 
shipped  to  France  to  be  used  in  the  adulteration  of  wines  and 
champagne.  A  large  part  of  this  champagne  and  wine  i.s 
shipped  back  to  America  in  wine  casks  made  at  Poplar  Bluff, 
Mo.,  in  the  largest  barrel  factory  in  the  world. 


Young  Gooseberries. 

The  new  fruits  have  arrived  for  the  season,  and  have  made 
fancy  prices  (says  “The  Globe”).  They  sold  at  Is.  a  quart, 
and  from  8s.  to  lOs.  a  peck,  the  latter  prices  being  equal  to  32s. 
and  40s.  a  bushel  respectively.  The  Gooseberry  crop  this 
season  bids  fair  to  be  an  exceptionally  heavy  one.  In  Kent, 
Essex,  Cambridge,  Worcester,  and  Northumberland  the  bushes 
are  loaded  with  fruits.  The  continuous  rains  have  acted  iiKe 
magic  upon  the  fruits,  which,  in  some  districts,  are  as  thick  as 
the  leaves.  Thanks  to  the  rains,  the  bushes  are  very  free  from 
insect  pests,  and  in  no  district  has  any  complaint  yet  been  made 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Gooseberries  will  yield  larger  profits  than 
most  fruits  this  season.  The  jam  makers  are  expected  to  be 
large  buyers,  the  shortage  in  the  fruit  crops  of  the  past  two 
years  having  compelled  them  to  depend  to  a  very  great  extent 
upon  foreign  fruit  pulps.  Already  several  large  contracts  have 
been  completed  for  the  sale  of  growing  crops  in  Kent  at  high 
prices  per  ton.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  jam  makers  will  buy 
up  half  the  entire  crops  of  English  Gooseberries  this  year.  If 
this  should  prove  correct,  then  good  quality  berries  will  be 
worth  more  money  retail  than  usual.  The  popularity  of  the 
fruit  is  upon  the  increase.  Last  year  punneted  Gooseberries 
made  as  much  as  9d.  and  Is.  a  pound  retail.  Growers  now 
pack  them  in  this  way  before  marketing  them,  as  they  do  with 
Strawberries.  As  the  result  of  la.st  season’s  trade,  it  was  found 
that  in  many  instances  punneted  Gooseberries  realised  larger 
profits  than  many  punneted  Strawberries.  They  were  even  sold 
at  one  part  of  the  season  at  higher  prices  retail  than  Guernsey 
glasshouse  Grapes.  J^ast  year  they  were,  in  some  instances, 
retailed  at  prices  equal  to  50s.  a  bu.shel. 

Notes  on  Figs  under  Glass. 

Earliest  Forced  Trees  in  Pots. — When  the  fruit  comprising 
the  first  crop  on  the  very  early  varieties  is  gathered,  return  to 
the  treatment  applicable  to  trees  swelling  their  crops.  If  red 
spider  has  gained  a  footing,  thoroughly  cleanse  the  trees  with 
some  approved  mixture.  Syringe  the  trees  forcibly  on  fine 
evenings  until  new  growth  is  being  made  freely,  and  in  ordinary 
routine  twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon.  AVhere 
the  second  crop  is  thickly  set,  thin  liberally,  leaving  the  fruits 
nearest  the  base  of  the  shoots,  and  do  not  overtax  the  trees. 
Expose  the  ripening  fruits  as  much  as  possible,  and  increase  the 
ventilation.  Stop  the  shoots,  and  thin  where  crowded,  for 
vigorous,  sturdy  shoots  produce  the  finest  Figs. 

Planted-out  Trees. — The  earliest  forced  trees — those 
started  at  the  new  year — have  the  fruit  approaching  ripening, 
and  must  not  be  wetted,  maintaining  atmo.spheric  moisture  by 
keeping  the  mulching,,  walls,  and  paths  properly  moistened. 
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Moisture,  however,  must  be  prevented  from  condensing  on  the 
fruit  by  keeping  a  steady  circulation  of  air,  with  gentle  fire  heat. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  afford  plentiful  supplies  of  tepid  liquid 
manure  to  the  roots.  Allow  the  leading  shoots  now  to  extend, 
unless  unduly  vigorous,  until  they  reach  the  extremity  of  the 
trellis,  then  .stop  them. 

Late  Houses. — Though  Figs  are  grown  successfully  in 
unheated  houses,  producing  one  crop,  which  affords  an  accept¬ 
able  supply  of  fruit  in  August  and  September,  they  require  in 
some  localities  a  genial  warmth,  especially  the  late  varieties, 
such  as  Negro  Largo,  to  ripen  properly.  The  trees  must  have 
copious  supplies  of  water,  and  be  syringed  twice  a  day.  In 
cloudy  weather,  however,  the  afternoon  syringing  .should  be 


to  comparative  rest  for  a  period  of  four  to  six  weeks,  lowering 
the  heat  at  the  roots  to  75deg,  admitting  air  fully  at  75dcg  to 
SOdeg,  and  letting  the  temperature  fall  to  75deg  before  closing 
the  house  for  the  day.  The  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  exce.s.sively  dry  at  the  roots,  but  when  a  supply  is 
needed,  and  only  then,  afford  it  liberally.  The  smaller  suckers 
of  the  plants,  placed  this  spring  in  the  fruiting  pots,  should  be 
kept  growing  until  they  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  when, 
if  it  be  necessary,  the  plants  can  be  subjected  to  the  same 
course  of  treatment  as  advised  for  the  larger  plants,  and  these 
will  afford  a  succes.sional  supply  of  fruit. 

Potting  Suctessional  Pines. — When  the  strongest  suckers 
potted  last  ^larch  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  they  could  bo 


Mitriostigma  axillaris  syn.  Gardenia 


citriodora 


dispensed  with.  The  young  shoots  in  these  structures  must  be 
trained  a  good  distance  apart,  every  shoot  having  full  exposure 
to  light  and  air  so  as  to  ensure  sturdy,  fruitful  wood. — Gkower. 

Pines. 

Providing  eor  a  Successional  Surply  of  Fruit. — Pine 
plants,  as  a  rule,  yield  the  finest  fruits  when  they  show  these 
ten  to  twelve  months  from  the  time  the  suckers  are  potted, 
but  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  size  of  tliem  when 
started,  also  for  autumn-potted  suckers,  which  have  to  make  a 
part  of  their  growth  under  adverse  influences.  Plants  that 
were  potted  last  September  will  now  be  showjig  fruit ;  if  not, 
means  should  be  adopted  to  effect  it.  This  can  be  done  by 
subjecting  those  of  that  age  not  now  showing  signs  of  fruiting 
(this  being  indicated  by  the  plants  having  a  sturdy,  thick  base, 
and  the  leaves  commencing  to  open  in  the  centre  of  the  plant). 


transferred  to  the  fruiting  pots.  If  thej^  are  not  yet  potted  no 
further  delay  should  be  tolerated,  as  to  retain  them  longer  in 
such  pots  is  detrimental  to  their  after  growth.  Recently  potted 
plants  should  have  a  regular  bottom  lieat  of  Sodeg  to  UOdeg, 
and  be  thoroughly  watered  after  potting  if  the  soil  be  dry, 
and  no  more  should  be  given  until  the  soil  becomes  again  in 
that  condition,  as  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  more  care  than  is 
usual  at  this  stage,  the  date  of  the  individual  plants  being 
ascertained  before  its  application. 

Young  Pines. — Growing  .stock  will  be  making  rapid  progress, 
and  should  be  regularly  attended  to  in  every,  particular.  Ven¬ 
tilate  early  in  the  day  at  7odeg  to  80deg  to  render  the  foliage 
dry  liefore  it  is  powerfully  acted  upon  by  the  sun.  Discontinue 
shading  successional  plants,  but  if  very  near  the  glass,  and  the 
panes  of  gla.ss  large,  a  slight  .shade  will  Do  advisable  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  also  for  fruiting  plants  with  the 
crowns  in  clo.se  proximity  to  the  roof. — Practice. 
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Suilace  Culture  and  Mulching. 

There  seems  at  last  to  be  a  definite  break  in  the  continuous 
wet  weatlier  which  so  long  prevailed,  and  under  the  influence  of 
wind  and  sunshine  the  once  sodden  soil  has  dried  quickly — in 
some  cases  too  quickly ;  and  there  is  now  a  general  desire  for 
some  genial  showers.  All  must,  however,  be  thankful  for  the* 
fine  weather  of  the  last  few  weeks,  udiicli  has  enabled  cultivators 
generally  to  push  forward  with  work  which  had  fallen  in  arrear. 
Exactly  the  right  conditions  have  also  prevailed  for  thoroughly 
working  the  soil  between  the  early  growing  crops  so  as  to  give 
them  a  good  start,  as  weil  as  to  destroy  hosts  of  weeds  in  the 
young  seedling  stage.  A  suitable  start  of  this  de.scription  does 
much  to  lessen  the  work  by  keeping  weeds  under  later  in  the 
season,  and  as  long  as  the  fine  weather  continues  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  keep  the  hoe  going  amono;  both  vegetable 
crops  and  fruit  trees,  to  pi-event  further  loss  of  moi.sture,  as 
well  as  to  eradicate  weeds.  Gardens  generally  are  looking  won¬ 
derfully  clean  and  promising,  and  vhen  the  rain  does  come 
crops  of  all  descriptions  should  bound  away  with  great  vigour. 
The  good  cultivator  will  then  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  make  the 
most  of  the  advantage  gained  by  adoj^ting  various  methods  of 
conserving  moisture  so  as  to  prevent  crops  from  experiencing  a 
check  when  the  heat  of  summer  comes,  and  in  this  direction 
mulching  often  proves  of  immense  advantage. 

Very  little  has  been  written  about  this  useful  practice  during 
the  la.st  two  years,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  has  been  but 
little  needed,  owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall  and  absence  of  sun¬ 
shine  ;  but  should  the  fast  apirroaching  summer  prove  a  hot  one, 
mulching,  if  intelligently  carried  out,  will,  as  of  old,  play  an 
important  part  in  securing  cultural  distinction.  One  cardinal 
point  in  connection  with  the  xrractice  is  not  to  carry  it  out  too 
early  in  the  season.  First,  thoroughly  work  the  soil,  so  that  the 
sun  may  warm  it,  and  then  mulch  before  “  King  Sol  ”  has 
gained  full  power  to  extract  the  moisture.  Various  materials 
have  been  successful  for  mulching,  but  perhaps  nothing  is  better 
than  partially  decayed  straw  manure  from  stables.  If  this  has 
been  turned  a  few  times  it  is  open  and  silky  in  texture, 
and  thus  prevents  the  escape  of  moisture,  without  altogether 
excluding  warmth  and  air.  Fresh,  crude  cow  manure  is  gene¬ 
rally  nnsuitable,  because  it  sets  in  hard  lumps  or  cakes,  excludes 
air,  and  causes  the  soil  to  become  sour,  and  therefore  prevents 
rather  than  promotes  root  action.  When,  however,  it  has  been 
turned  a  few  times,  thoroughly  divided,  and  in  a  half-decayed 
condition,  it  is  valuable  for  using  on  light,  hungry  .soils. 
Manure  fi’om  horse  .stables  in  which  peat  moss  has  been  used  as 
litter  is  also  good  for  the  same  puiqrose. 

Half-decayed  leaves — of  v.hich  in  large  gardens  a  plentiful 
supply  can  usnally  be  obtained — are  excellent  conservers  of 
moisture,  and  I  know  of  nothing  Avhich  tends  so  much  to  pro¬ 
mote  surface  root  action,  especially  in  the  case  of  Vines  and 
fruit  trees.  Leaves  and  stable  manure  mixed  form  a  splendid 
mulch,  and  spent  tanners’  bark  is  sometimes  pressed  into  service 
with  good  results.  Short  grass  vdiich  has  been  thrown  from  the 
mowing  machijies  is  occasionally  nsed  when  nothing’  better  is 
obtainable,  and  for  crops  v  hich  come  off  quickly,  such  as  Peas 
and  Broad  Beans,  it  often  proves  helpful  in  combating  drought. 
Its  great  fault  is  that  it  hai-boin’s  insects,  especially  millipedes, 
and  on  that  account  should  be  kept  off  the  StrawbeVry  bed. 

Before  a  mulch  of  any  description  is  applied,  the  soil  should 
be  loosened  on  the  surface ;  and  in  the  case  of  fruit  ti'ees,  if  it 
is  very  dry,  a  good  Avatering  .should  be  given,  as  but  little  good 
can  be  done  in  the  Avay  of  consei’A’ing  moisture  if  the  bulk  of  it 
has  pi’eA'iously  been  alloAved  to  escape.  During  very  hot  seasons 
mulching  must  not  be  expected  to  do  aAvay  enth’ely  Avith  the 
necessity  for  Avatering,  but  crops  and  trees  so  treated  Avill 
continue  in  a  satisfactory  condition  Avith  feAver  applications  of 
AA'ater  than  AAdien  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  left  uncovered. 
Peas,  Beans,  and  fruit  trees  growing  against  Avails  are  usually 
^ome  of  the  fir.st  crops  in  the  open  air  to  need  this  attention. 
A  little  later  on,  Onions.  Carrots,  and  other  root  crops  may  Avith 
advantage  receive  similar  attention.  After  the  thinning  is 
completed,  and  the  yonng  plants  are  large  enough,  in  their  ca.56 
I  put  mushroom  manure,  or  fresh  horse-droppings  AA'hich  have 
been  passed  through  a  riddle,  should,  if  possible  be  used,  because 
such  materials  serve  as  a  top-dressing  to  feed  the  plants  as  well 
as  a  covering  to  conserve  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  often  to 
prevent  an  attack  of  maggot  at  the  root. 

V  hen  time  and  materials  can  be  spared,  fruit  trees  in  open 
quarters — e.specially  those  carrying  heavy  crops — amply  repay 
the  trouble  of  mulching  in  hot  seasons;  and  our  famous  Rose 
groAvers  are  Avell  aAvare  of  the  Amine  of  a  thick  covering  of  dung 
over  the  soil  AAdien  drought  sets  in  a  feAA'_  Aveeks  before  a  great 
shoAv.  Many  a  cup  has  been  Avon  in  various  horticultural,  con¬ 
tests  by  paying  due  attention  to  mulching,  and  some  have 
undoubtedly  been  lost  through  failing  to  take  advantage  of  so 
excellent  a  cultural  practice. — H.  D. 


Leicester  is  having  a  Japanese  garden  laid  out  in  one  of  its 
principal  parks.  It  Avill  contain  miniature  mountain  ranges, 
clumps  of  Bamboo,  the  dry  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  and  a 
lake  Avith  an  island  in  the  centre.  There  Avill  also  be  a  number 
of  stone  lanterns,  Avithout  Avhich  no  garden  in  Japan  Avould  bs 
considered  complete. 

The  Late  Mp.  Thomas  Smith. 

Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  of  Thomas  Smith  and  Sons,  the  Avell 
knoAA'ii  Rose  groAA'ers,  died  at  Blackpark,  Stranraer,  on  ^lay  18. 
For  over  half  a  century  Mr.  Smith  aa’es  one  of  the  stalAA’art 
figures  of  the  Rhins  of  Galloway,  and  for  integrity  and  upright¬ 
ness  Avas  highly  respected  by  his  numerous  acquaintances.  He 
Avas  famed  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  groAver  of 
Roses,  and  took  many  of  the  leading  aivards  at  the  principal 
horticultural  exhibitions.  Mr.  Smith  Avas  the  oldest  niiiAsery- 
man  in  Scotland,  and  Avas  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

The  British  Gardeners’  Association. 

Will  you  kindly  alloAV  me  to  inform  your  readers  Avho  are 
interested  in  the  proposal  to  form  an  association  of  professional 
gardeners  to  include  all  sections  of  horticulture,  that  the  pro¬ 
visional  committee  AA'ill  submit  a  definite  scheme  for  its  imme¬ 
diate  formation  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  E,ssex  Hall, 
Strand,  at  6  p.m.  on  June  1.  The  committee  have  had  assur¬ 
ances  of  support  from  many  gardeners  of  all  classes,  including 
nurserymen,  seedsmen,  park  superintendents,  &c.,  and  there  is 
noAV  every  prospect  that  the  association  Avill  be  a  success.  There 
is  seating  accommodation  for  600  only  in  the  Essex  Hall,  and 
as  it  is  hoped  that  the  proceedings  Avill  begin  at  six  o’clock, 
those  Avho  de,sire  to  get  a  seat  .should  be  in  time. — W.  Watson, 
Hon.  Sec.  Provisional  Committee. 

Notes  from  Newton  Wiearns,  N.B. 

May  is  noAV  more  than  half  gone,  and  has  not  been  an  ideal 
month.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  tAvo  days,  the  month  has 
been  exceptionally  cold.  Vegetation  on  the  aaUoIc  has  conse¬ 
quently  suffered.  HoAvever.  despite  the  coldness  and  Avet,  thbre 
has  been  an  entire  absence  of  May  frosts ;  and  should  the  present 
climatic  conditions  prevail  for  a  feAV  days  more,  Ave  may  look 
foi'Avard  to  heavy  crops  of  frnit  this  year.  The  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Cherries  are  in  full  bloom,  but  the  Apples  are  not  yet 
shoAving  their  beanty,  bnt  will  in  the  course  of  the  next  Aveek. 
The  bees  are  not  doing  much,  and  although  there  seems  to  be 
plenty  of  forage,  still  they  cannot  get  out  on  account  of  the 
coldness ;  hence  SAvarming  Avill  be  delayed.  The  birds  of  passage 
have  noAv  all  arrived,  the  cuckoo  appearing  on  the  10th  and 
the  SAvalloAAAS  on  the  13fch. — N.  R. 

Condition  of  the  Fruit  Market. 

The  fruit  season  is  commencing  in  real  earnest.  Dealers  at 
Covent  Garden  say  that  Avithin  a  feAv  days  London  Avill  be 
flooded  Avith  Cherries.  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  all  have 
double  crops,  and  a  feAv  days  hence  Cherries  Avill  be  obtainable 
at  ridiculons  prices.  At  the  present  time  over  4,000  half-sieves 
are  being  handled  daily  at  Covent  Garden,  and  large  quantities 
go  direct  to  provincial  toAvns.  England  has  received  its  fir.st 
shipment  of  StraAvberries  from  France.  English  dealers  do  not 
Took  Avith  favonr  on  the  French  StraAvberry,  but  they  are 
expecting  great  things  from  the  English  crop,  Avhich  Avill  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  good  and  plentiful.  In  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
large  consignments  Avill  be  arriving  from  CoriiAvall  and  South¬ 
ampton,  the  Kent  crops  folloAv  a  feAV  days  later'  and  soon  prices 
will  be  loAV.  The  Smith  Australian  and  Tasmanian  Apple  season 
is  at  its  zenith,  and  vast  quantities  are  being  imported.  Dealers 
complain  that  the  last  three  shipments  arrived  in  such  bad 
condition  that  there  has  been  a  loss  of  several  thousands  of 
pounds.  Thonsands  of  ca.ses  of  Murcia  and  Valencia  Oranges 
are  also  arriving,  and  luscious  Pineapples  from  EgyjAt  are  plenti¬ 
ful  and  cheap.  Asparagus  is  .still  being  imported  largely,  but 
the  English  crop  is  so  good  and  abundant  that  foreign  com¬ 
petition  is  materially  affected. 
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Handswopth  Hoptieultupal  Society. 

The  scheclnle  of  prizes  for  the  twentieth  annual  exhibition 
and  floral  fete  of  this  vigorous  society  is  published.  The  show 
will  be  held  in  the  Victoria  Park,  Handsworth,  on  July  22  and 
23,  when  prizes  will  be  given  to  the  amount  of  about  £500.  The 
secretary  is  Mr.  dohn  Edwards,  24,  Stafford  Eoad,  Handsworth, 
Birmingham. 

Publications  Received. 

Hand-list  of  Orchids  Cultivated  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens,  Kew.  Sold  by  Darling  and  Son,  Ltd.,  34-40,  Bacon 
Street,  E.,  price  8d.  *  *  Black-scab  of  Potatoes,  Leaflet 

105,  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  4,  White¬ 
hall  Place,  S.W.  *  *  Kew  Bulletin— “  New  Garden 
Plants  of  the  year  1903.”  From  Darling  and  Son,  Ltd.,  price 
4d.  *  *  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  May, 

1904.  Price  to  non-Fellows,  lOs.  * 

Bee-keeping  fop  Beginners. 

This  textbook  CKegan,  Paul,  and  Co.,  2s.)  has  been  written 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  schools  of  this  subject,  and  so 
as  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  syllabus  issued  by  the  depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  work  of  a  practical  bee-master,  who  has  taught 
the  subject  in  day  schools.  As  this  subject  is  now'  recognised 
for  secondary  and  evening  schools,  the  scope  of  its  applicability 
is  enlarged  to  embrace  all  rural  classes.  The  author  has  com¬ 
pressed  w'ithin  ninety  pages  all  the  more  important  facts  of  bee 
culture,  and  has  illustrated  his  subject  with  many  woodcuts. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Son,  Yeovil. 

The  florist  and  nursery  business  of  this  Somerset  firm  is 
admirably  situated  in  one  of  the  sunniest  parts  of  Yeovil,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  town,  4Vhile  much  of  their  trade  is  of  a 
local  and  retail  nature,  yet  their  great  speciality  is  the  tuberous 
Begonia  ;  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  one  finds  house  on  house 
filled  wuth  Begonias  in  all  stages  of  growth,  from  seedlings 
lately  pricked  off  to  sturdy,  shapely,  and  healthy  plants  in 
flow'er — developing,  in  fact  for  the  coming  Temple  Show.  Even 
in  the  second  week  of  May  the  double-flow'ered  Begonias  were 
presenting  an  excellent  display  of  well-formed,  richly-coloured 
blossoms,  and  we  shall  watch  their  appearance  in  London  wnth 
interest.  It  seemed  a  capital  sign  to  find  both  Mr.  Davis  and 
his  son  actively  engaged  in  the  practical  conduct  and  work  of 
the  business,  and  from  the  short  run-round  which  I  was  privi¬ 
leged  to  make,  it  is  evident  that  care  and  experience  are 
expended  upon  the  business.  The  Messrs.  Davis  supply  Begonias 
wdiolesale  and  retail,  and  being  situate  close  to  the  stations  of 
the  South-Western  and  Great  Western  Raihvay  companies,  they 
have  ample  facilities  for  the  rapid  delivery  of  their  stock. — J. 

Reading  Gandenens’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  1903-04  session  of  the  above  associa¬ 
tion  was  held  in  the  club  room,  and  w'as  largely  attended,  over 
one  hundred  members  being  present.  The  president  (Mr. 
Leonard  Sutton)  presided.  The  subject  arranged  for  the  even¬ 
ing  w’as  ”  The  Decoration  of  Vases  with  Flowers,”  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
Pow'ell  gave  one  of  his  interesting  practical  demonstrations  in 
this  popular  section  of  floral  art.  In  his  remarks  he  pointed 
out  that  if  gardeners  would  take  up  this  subject  more  fully,  and 
make  theiiiselves  competent  in  this  branch  of  the  profession,  a 
great  saving  in  flowers  would  be  the  result.  Messrs.  Bracher 
and  Sydenham,  silversmiths,  Reading,  kindly  lent  a  selection  of 
silver  bowls  and  vases  for  the  purpose.  During  the  evening  the 
prizes  aw’arded  in  the  essay  competition,  “  The  Carnation  and 
Its  Culture,”  were  distributed.  The  w'inners  w’ere — over  twenty- 
five  years  of  age:  1st,  Mr.  \V.  Turnham,  Culham  Court  Gar- 
dejis,  Henley-on-Thames;  2nd  and  3rd,  equal,  Mr.  T.  Judd,  The 
Gardens,  Hatchgate,  Reading,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Taylor,  Brack¬ 
nell.  Under  twenty-five  years  of  age:  1st,  Mr.  H.  Wynn,  The 
Gardens,  Cressingham,  Reading;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hicks,  The 
Gardens,  Bear  Wood ;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  G.  Wadge,  The  Gardens, 
Platon  Hall,  Chester.  jMr.  James  Douglas,  V.IM.H.,  Edenside, 
Great  Bookham,  kindly  judged  the  papers  in  the  senior  division, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Blick,  The  Warren,  Hayes  Common,  the  junior 
division.  The  exhibits  at  this  meeting  were  confined  to  bunches 
of  flow’ers,  wdiich  were  to  be  sent  to  the  inmates  of  the  Royal 
Berks  Ho.spital  after  the  meeting.  The  response  to  the  invita¬ 
tion  was  a  large  one;  over  500  bunches  were  staged. 


Visitors  to  Kew. 

A  special  count  of  the  visitors  to  the  Ro.yal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew,  was  instituted  on  Whit  Monday,  and  the  number  that 
pas.sed  through  the  various  gates  was  given  as  05,000. 

Croydon  and  District  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

“  Selaginellas  ”  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
members  of  this  society  at  their  rooms.  Sunflower  Temperance 
Hotel,  on  IMay  17,  and  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  0,sborn,  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  it  was  most  exhaustively  and  ably  dealt  with. 
These  highly  decorative  plants,  he  said,  had  been  somewhat 
neglected  of  late  years,  because,  perhaps,  the  glowing  bright 
colours  found  in  flowering  plants  were  more  attractive  to  the 
eye,  and  created  more  demand.  Some  cut  blooms  of  new 
hybrid  Irises  and  new  Tulips  wei-e  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Gregory. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  John  Michie,  Balmoral. 

An  intere.sting  function  took  place  recentlj^  in  the  Royal 
Athenfeum,  Aberdeen,  when  Mr.  John  Michie,  M.V.O.,  factor 
at  Balmoral  to  His  Majesty  the  King,  was  entertained  at  a 
cake  and  wine  banquet  by  a  large  number  of  friends,  and  pre¬ 
sented,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Michie  and  himself,  with  a  solid  silver 
tea  service  and  a  silver  tray,  in  commemoration  of  their  silver 
wedding. 

Clianthus  Dampieri. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  plant  to  grow  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner.  The  seed  should  be  sown  singly  in  small  pots  in  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat,  with  half  a  part  of  sand.  The 
reason  of  sowing  singly  in  small  pots  is  that  the  roots  are  so 
impatient  of  being  disturbed  that  if  sown  together  and  potted 
off  afterwards  most  of  them  would  be  likely  to  die.  If  you  have 
plentj'  of  seed  a  good  plan  is  to  sow’  two  or  three  in  each  pot, 
and  directly  the  plants  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  detect  the 
most  vigorous,  pull  out  the  others  and  leave  the  best  in  solo 
possession.  A  genial  yet  airy  greenhouse  is  the  best  place  for 
this  Clianthus,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  sufficiently 
advanced  they  should  be  shifted  into  pots  4|in  or  5in  in 
diameter.  Much  the  same  soil,  except  that  a  rather  less 
amount  of  sand  is  needed,  will  suit  them  well.  As  the  plants 
grow,  they  may,  if  necessary,  be  shifted  into  Gin  pots,  or  they 
can  be  flowered  in  5in  ones.  As  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  a  little 
weak  liquid  manure  will  be  of  service.  The  flow’ers  are  so 
beautiful  as  to  well  repay  anj’  little  extra  trouble  taken  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  Clianthus. 

Canada  and  the  Fruit  Supply. 

Abundant  crops  of  Apples  in  Canada  and  scarcity  here 
account  no  doubt  for  some  portion  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
importations  from  that  colony  during  the  present  season,  but 
much  of  the  increase  must  be  attributed  to  the  practical  steps 
taken  by  the  Canadian  Government  to  discover  and  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  British  market.  In  1902  Mr. 
Mackinnon,  an  official  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa^ 
was  instructed  by  the  ^Minister  of  Agriculture  to  visit  all  tke 
chief  centres  of  the  fruit  trade  in  Great  Britain.  He  was  put 
in  communication  with  the  brokers,  the  wholesalers,  and  the 
retailers,  and,  so  far  as  w’as  pos.sible,  with  consumers,  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  views  on  the  Canadian  eximrt  trade  in  fruit. 
Confining  his  attention  mainly  to  Apples,  Mr.  Mackinnon  found 
that  the  demand  for  certain  sorts  varied  with  the  markets  to 
which  they  w'ere  sent,  so  that  to  obtain  the  best  price  for  them 
the  right  sorts  should  be  consigned  to  the  right  markets.  Other 
I’equirements  were  that  the  supplies  should  be  regular,  of 
uniform  quality,  and  packed  in  boxes  of  the  same  size  under  a 
recognised  brand.  Speaking  of  his  mission  on  his  return  to 
Canada,  he  said,  “  In  the  Old  Country  they  do  not  want  our 
poor  stuff,  for  they  have  lots  of  poor  Apples  at  home.”  It  is 
these  poor  Apples  that  cause  l)uyers  to  prefer  the  better  and 
more  evenly  graded  fruit  that  conies  from  oversea.  Lord 
Onslow^  has  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction  by  appointing 
a  Departmental  Committee  on  Fruit  Culture,  but  if  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  committee  are  to  result  in  recommendations  of 
practical  value,  it  will  not  be  enough  to  summon  selected  wit¬ 
nesses  to  London  and  examine  them  there ;  the  committee  must 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Colonial  book,  and  ascertain  by  i>ersonal 
investigation  on  the  spot  wdiat  are  the  requirements  of  the 
trade. 
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Mitpiostigma  axillapis. 

This  dwai'f-Ki'owing  shrub  is  usually  uaiued  Gardenia  citiic- 
dora  in  gardens,  and  for  our  purpose  the  name  ought  to  have 
answered;  but  one  feels  that  if  botanical  classification  and 
nomenclature  is  to  make  pi'ogress,  we  must  be  prepaied  foi 
changes,  and  he  ready  to  adopt  them — provided  theie  aie  suffi¬ 
cient  grounds.  iXf.  axdlaris  nas'. smaller  flovers  than  an\  of  the 
Gardenias,  hut  is  ecpially  desirable  with  most  of  them.  The 
cultui'al  treatment  is  exactly  the  same,  for  this  particular 
species  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Natal. 

White  Fly  on  Tomatoes. 

One  of  our  Irish  cori-espondents  says,  “  I  am  dreadfully 
troubled  with  white  fly  on  indoor  Tomatoes;  can  you  tell  mo 
of  any  simple  remedy?’'  We  think  the  pest  can  be  easily 
eradicated  in  the  following  manner  : — IMix  up  some  flowers  of 
sidphur  with  .skim  milk  to  the  consistency  of  a  thin  pa.ste,  and 

paint  ail  the  hot-water  pipes  in  the  house  with  it,  closing  the 

house  in  the  evenings  when  the  pipes  are  nice  and  warm.  If 

this  is  done  for  about  a  week,  and  the  sulphur  allowed  to 

remain  on  the  pipes,  not  only  will  all  white  fly  be  killed,  but 
as  the  young  ones  hatch  out  from  the  eggs  laid  on  the  plants, 
they  also  will  succumb. 

Luculia  gpatissinia. 

This  is  a  warm  greenhouse  flowering  shrub  that  requires  no 
praise,  for  all  who  have  seen  it  admire  the  soft  pink  floral 
clusters,  and  their  exqui.site  perfume.  With  sufficient  room, 
this  shrub  reaches  considerable  size,  and  when  in  flower  in  Sep¬ 
tember  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  garden.  It  does 
well  either  in  large  tubs  or  planted  out  in  a  well-drained  deep 
border  of  fibrous,  lumpy  loam,  leaf  mould,  or  a  little  peat,  and 
some  sand,  with  iiotsherds.  During  its  active  growing  season 
the  syringe  ought  to  be  plied  at  least  twice  per  day,  and  a  moist 
atmosphere,  ranging  from  oOdeg  to  bodeg  Fahr.  should  be  main¬ 
tained.  After  flowering,  the  growths  are  thinned  out,  and  others 
are  shortened,  the  plants,  too,  being  re.sted  by  being  kept 
slightly  drier  and  cooler. 

Green  Tomato  Pickle. 

On  October  13,  1903,  Mr.  J.  Gregory,  of  Canterbury  Road, 
Croydon,  placed  before  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  a 
jar  of  green  Tomato  pickle,  which  the  committee  considered  to 
be  the  best  flavoured  they  had  ever  had  before  them.  Mr. 
Gregory  has  very  kindly  given  us  the  recipe,  viz.  : — Slice  51b 
of  green  Tomatoes  into  an  earthenware  jar,  sprinkle  salt  on 
each  layer,  and  let  the  whole  stand  for  twelve  hours.  Then 
turn  it  ail  out  into  a  sieve  to  drain,  afterwards  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  only  ju.st  sufficient  vinegar  to  cover  the  Tomato, 
and  add  Jib  of  sliced  Onions,  Jib  of  brown  sugar,  Joz  of  cloves, 
Joz  of  long  pepper,  -Joz  of  mustard  seed,  Joz  of  ginger, 
3  cayenne  iiepper  pods.  Simmer  the  whole  until  tender.  Then 
bottle  and  cork,  and  keep  in  a  dry  place.  It  is  ready  for  use 
as  soon  as  cold.” — (R.H.S.  Journal.) 


Cactus  Pelang'oniums. 

A\  hen  that  singular  form  of  the  zonal  Pelargonium,  Fire 
Dragon,  or  the  “  Cactus  Geranium,”  was  introduced  a  few 
years  ago,  with  its  briglit  scarlet  flowers  split  up  into  a  number 
of  spiked  segments,  there  were  some  who  predicted  that  it 
would  enjoy  but  an  ephemeral  popularity ;  but  its  singular 
appearance  attracted  many,  and,  being  of  easy  culture,  it  found 
favour  with  a  large  number  of  cultivators  of  plants  who  favour 
the  abnormal  in  appearance.  As  it  blooms  freely,  and  throws 
large  trusses  of  bloom  at  the  end  of  long  stems,  it  has  been 
found  useful  for  cutting  purposes,  and  now  Hobbies  and  Co. 
(John  Green),  Dereham,  are  sending  out  four  new  varieties  of 
the  same  character,  viz..  Beauty,  having  semi-double  ro.sy 
carmine  flowers ;  Gem,  single-flowered,  rosy  pink,  and  very 
pretty ;  King,  semi-double,  deep  rose-coloured ;  and  Queen, 
semi-double,  a  combination  of  deep  rose  and  rosy  carmine,  and 
yet  quite  distinct  from  either  of  the  foregoing.  The  ordinary 
culture  given  to  zonal  Pelargoniums  answers  well  in  the  case 
of  the.se  new  forms. — (“  Agricultural  Economist.”) 


Eehevenia  retusa. 

This  is  a  popular  market  plant,  and  has  been  remarkably  well 
staged  by  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  on  more  than  one  occasion 
in  the  Drill  Hall.  For  decorative  use  indoors  or  in  the  green- 
I'ouse  it  is  as  desirable  as  many  other  subjects  that  find  space, 
and  its  culture  is  not  peculiar.  Grow  in  5in  pots,  use  a  rich 
loam  containing  a  liberal  admixture  of  charcoal  or  other  gtilrv 
material,  aud  grow  on  in  frames  or  on  .shelves  in  a  pit  ui  ug  the 
summer.  The  orange-red  flowers  are  very  bright  lor  ti  e  lati 
autumn. 

Ornamental  Grasses. 

The  .study  of  grasses  as  a  section  of  the  decorative  stock 
employed  liy  gardeners  and  floral  decorators  is  rather  neglected. 
We  learn  of  grasses  in  a  haphazard  fashion ;  few  of  us  sys¬ 
tematise  our  consideration  of  them.  It  is  not  our  purpose  in 
this  note  to  do  more  than  draw  attention,  while  there  is  yet 
time  for  the  sowing  of  seeds,  to  some  of  the  many  beautiful 
grasses  that  can  be  raised  in  sunny  beds  and  borders  out  of 
doors.  We  have  found  a  collection  of  kinds  such  as  those 
chosen  for  the  engraving,  and  sown  in  lines  or  patches  side  by 
sido— we  have  found  these  a  very  interesting  feature  in  the 
garden,  as  well  as  a  most  useful  addition.  Those  who  have 
much  floral  decoration  to  do  can  always  find  a  u.se  for  some  of 
these  gras.ses.  Not  infrequently  they  re-appear  year  after  year, 
having  shed  their  seeds,  and  these  having  germinated.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  nurserymen’s  seed  catalogues  describe  the  kinds 
named  on  the  next  page,  and  we  commend  a  trial  to  be  made. 

Floral  Decorations. 

The  increased  demand  for  expensive  floral  decorations  is  one 
of  the  features  of  high  life  in  London,  says  a  contemporary. 
Harry  Green,  the  manager  of  Robert  Green,  Ltd.,  high-class 
florists,  stated  some  time  ago  that  $1,000  is  quite  an  ordinary 
price  for  West-end  aristocrats  to  spend  on  the  floral  embellish¬ 
ment  of  their  rooms  on  the  night  of  a  ball.  This  is  a  distinct 
advancement  from  the  modest  adornment  which  was  at  one 
time  thought  sufficient.  Table  decoration  has  reached  a  fine 
art.  Many  baskets  and  stands  are  arranged  in  the  shape  of 
swans  and  butterflies,  and  made  beautiful  by  the  skilful  arrange¬ 
ment  of  choice  flowers.  Fifty  pounds  is  fi-equently  spent  on 
table  decoration  by  rich  leaders  of  fa.shion.  The  wedding  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  our  premier  duke,  and  one  of  the  leading 
Roman  Catholic  laymen,  was  a  great  help  to  the  trade.  Some 
good  orders  were  i^laced  apiong  the  West-end  florists.  The 
bride’s  bouquet  was  composed  entirel}'  of  rare  white  orchids, 
Odontoglossum  cri.spum,  Coelogynes,  and  O.  Pescatorei,  with 
.sprays  of  the  daintiest  light-lined  Asparagus  foliage,  finished 
off  with  bows  and  ends  of  soft  white  satin  ribbon. 

Camellias  in  the  Open  Ain. 

It  is  somewhat  astoni.shing  that  comparatively  few  people 
who  possess  gardens  are  aware  how  hardy  the  Camellia  is  in  the 
open  air.  That  it  is  hardier  than  the  common  Laurel  was  proved 
during  the  very  severe  frosts  that  we  had  ten  years  ago,  when 
the  Ijaurels  were  cut  down  to  the  ground,  but  the  Camellias  were 
uninjured.  There  were  for  many  years  fine  plants  10ft  to  12ft 
high  in  the  society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick,  which  scarcely  had  a 
leaf  injured  during  that  memorable  frost.  At  Chiswick  they 
grew  behind  a  north  wall  in  bush  form,  and  every  year  they 
floweied  most  profusely.  In  several  other  places  we  have  .seen 
Camellias  a  great  success  outside,  but  in  every  in.stance  the  trees 
liave  been  sheltered  from  the  east,  not  that  they  would  not 
stand  the  cold  winds  from  that  quarter,  but  after  a  very  sharp 
frost  the  sun  striking  on  the  plants  early  .seems  to  inflict  damage 
on  the  foliage.  In  any  other  ijosition  facing  to  any  other  point 
of  the  compass  they  appear  to  be  perfectly  happy.  One  other 
item  may  be  mentioned,  viz.,  that  a  windy  situation  is  not 
favourable  at  the  time  of  flowering,  as  the  blossoms  get 
damaged  and  disfigured  by  knocking  against  each  other.  Pro¬ 
vided  there  is  a  good  escape  for  all  surplus  water,  they  do  not 
appear  at  all  fastidious  about  soil,  making  themselves  at  home 
almost  immediately,  and  holding  their  own  with  other  shrubs 
which  are  not  of  more  vigorous  habit.  The  best  time  to  plant 
is  the  middle  of  May,  when  everything  is  favourable  for  active 
growth  both  above  and  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Before 
planting,  the  ball  of  the  plant  ought  to  be  thoroughly  moist, 
and  if  dry  weather  follows  a  copious  supply  of  water  should  be 
given  occasionally  throughout  the  first  two  summers  after 
planting. — (R.H.S.  Journal.) 
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1,  Stipa  pennata ;  2/ Hordeum  jubatum  ;  3,  Coix  lacliryma ;  4,  Cbloris  barbata ;  5,  Lagurus  ovatus ;  6,  Briza  maxima; 

7,  Panimim'virgatum ;  8,  Briza  gracilis;  9.  Aveiia  (Oafc  grass). 
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Heaviest  Bunch  of  Grapes. 

Dear  ]\Ir.  Editor, — You  have  omitted  the  heaviest  bunch  of 
Grapes  on  record  in  your  answer  to  a  correspondent  (page  441). 
A  J)unch  of  Eaisin  cte  Calabria  was  exhibited  at  Edinburgh  in 
1875  which  Aveighed  2Glb  4oz,  grown  by  Mr.  Currie,  Eskbank, 
about  a  gunshot  from  wliere  I  am  writing,  and  I  helped  to  weigh 
it.— D.  Thomson. 


the  miscliief.  They  Avill  SAvarm  upon  a  place  Avhere  a  caterpillar 
has  bitten  and  the  sap  exudes,  and  eat  the  soft,  juicy  tissue. 
It  is  no  use  by  cautious  movements  to  crush  the  whole  of  them 
so  that  none  escape  to  tell  the  tale,  for  in  a  very  short  time 
there  Avill  be  as  many  there  again  ;  the  nest  knoAvs  all  about  it. 
Where  a  caterpillar  has  bitten,  the  bud  is  already  hopelessly 
damaged,  so  it  does  not  much  matter  ;  but  often  the  ants  are 
attracted  by  the  issue  of  sap  Avhere  the  tAvo  side  buds  of  the 
coming  bloom  have  been  thinned  off,  and  by  eating  there 
eventxially  destroy  the  bud  itself. 

Destruction  of  the  nest,  by  hot  water  or  othei'Avise,  is  the 
only  remedy  ;  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  locate,  and  Avhen  found 
may  be  in  a  position  Avhere  it  cannot  be  destroyed  Avithout  doing 
damage ;  so  AA'hen  ants  attack  a  bud,  I  leave  them  alone.  I 
cannot  save  the  Rose,  and  as  it  will  take  them  a  long  time  to 
consume  it,  a  large  number  of  them  are  at  all  events  kept  out 
of  further  mischief  for  the  time.— W.  R.  R.4illem. 

- 


Ants. 

There  is  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  one  point  in  the  other Avise 
lucid  description  of  the  habits  of  ants  on  page  440.  The  female 
ant  after  the  honeymoon  does  not  have  “  her  Avings  roughly 
torn  off  by  the  male,”  but  deliberately  bites  them  off  herself. 
My  OAvn  eyes  are  my  authority,  for  1  have  several  times  Avit- 
nessed  this  strange  proceeding,  and  so  may  anyone  else  Avho  is 
carefully  on  the  Avatch  on  the  great  nuptial  day,  Avhicli  is 
generally  a  still  sunny  afternoon  at  the  end  of  August  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  September.  On  such  an  occasion,  Avith  Avonderful 
unanimity,  all  ants’  nests  over  a  large  tract  of  country  send 
their  winged  hosts  into  the  air ;  swalloAvs  and  other  birds  which 
feed  on  Avinged  insects  have  an  unusual  feast,  and  even  star- 
ling.s  may  be  observed,  quite  departing  from  their  usual  manner 
of  flight,  Avheeling,  and  rising,  and  turning  at  a  good  height  in 
the  air,  in  pursuit  of  tlip  abundant  insects. 

On  reaching  the  ground  the  couple  part,  and  the  male  (aaTio 
is  so  absurdly  small  in  comparison  as  to  be  quite  incapable,  I 
should  think,  of  severing  his  partner’s  AA'ings)  generally  rises 
again  in  the  air.  Not  so  the  female ;  she  looks  up  no  more, 
but  endeavours  as  quickly  as  possible  to  get  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  herbage,  and  if  possible  find  a  hole  or  place  of  safety, 
Avhere  she  may  make  arrangements  for  founding  a  new  colony. 
I  have,  as  I  have  said,  seen  her  thus  nimbly  striving  to  get 
among  the  very  roots  and  bottom  of  matted  grass,  and,  finding 
her  progre.ss  hampered  by  her  Avings,  bend  her  head  round, 
extend  a  Aving.  and  almost  immediately  bite  it  off,  soon  after- 
Avards  repeating  the  process  on  the  other  wing. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  incident,  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
life  economy  of  any  living  creature  ;  but  then  in  many  respects 
ants  are  the  most  noteAvorthy  of  all  living  creatures.  Take  the 
Avhole  of  living  Creation ;  Avhat  most  nearly  approaches  man  in 
— Ave  Avill  not  say  reason — but  in  the  arrangement  and  general 
nature  of  developed  social  existence,  of  civilisation  F  I  ask  for 
no  handicap  as  to  size  ;  you  may  take  the  elephant,  on  wTiose 
toe-nail  the  ant  Avould  be  but  a  speck,  as  Avell  as  the  dog  and 
the  ape,  and,  marvellous  as  it  may  seem,  the  tiny  ant  may  be 
shoAvn  to  be  advanced  far  beyond  these  in  intelligent  social 
condition. 

Ants  have  a  recognised  government  under  a  queen,  Avith 
ranks  and  professions.  They  have  soldiers.  Avho  do  no  Avork, 
masons,  nurses,  foragers,  and  captured  slaves  for  menial  occu¬ 
pations.  They  not  only  keep  coavs,  in  the  shape  of  aphides, 
which  they  feed  and  milk,  but  do  actually  tend  and  harvest 
crops.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  idea  of  ants  harvesting 
and  storing  grain,  as  alluded  to  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  Avas  a 
mistaken  one,  since  the  pupae  Avhich  they  carry  about  are  very 
much  like  grains  of  AA’heat ;  but  it  has  been  discovered  that  a 
certain  species  of  foreign  ant  does  weed  a  certain  space  Avhere 
a  particular  plant  groAA's  and  hai  vests  the  seed.  The  accounts  in 
modern  Avoiks  of  the  intelligence  of  ants  is  astonishing.  One 
AA  i'iter  has  given  an  account  of  mysterious  meetings  at  a  certain 
place,  and  running  to  and  fro  betAveen  thg,  members  assembled, 
Avhich  he  could  only  interpret  as  a  sort  of  game  or  sport!  And 
another,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  invariable 
presence  of  certain  other  insects  in  the  nests,  Avhich  were  care¬ 
fully  tended  and  carried  aAvay  by  the  ants  ^n  any  change  of 
abode,  could  only  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  Avere 
kept  as  pets! 

KnoAA’ledge,  social  order,  and  civilisation  make  power ;  and 
so  it  is  Avith  ants.  As  KipUng  has  shoAvn  in  his  “  Jungle  Book  ” 
that  “the  little  people” — the  bees — AA'ere  absolute  masters  of 
the  Indian  forest  Avherever  they  lived  ;  so  in  West  Africa  a  certain 
species  of  ant  is  the  absolute  lord  of  the  country.  For  elephants, 
gorillas,  lions,  and  man  him.self  there  is  no  alternative  but  flight 
AA'iien  these  ants  are  on  the  AA  arpath. 

lo  come  to  the  more  prosaic  boundaries  of  our  oaaui  gardens, 
ants  are  at  times  a  serious  nuisance  to  a  rosarian.  I  have  often 
knoAvn  them  devour  the  whole  of  a  fine  cheri.shed  bud,  and  even 
some  of  the  stalk  as  AA'ell.  but  I  do  not  think  they  ever  begin 


The  Double  White  Arabis. 

Though  only  about  five  years  in  commerce,  this  most  excel¬ 
lent  spring  and  summer  flowering  rock  and  border  plant  is 
already  AAudely  known,  and,  of  course,  appreciated  in  all  cases. 
It  is  most  effective  and  useful  for  spring  bedding  groAving 
quickly  and  freely,  at  the  same  time  throAving  up  quite  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  the  double  Avhite  Stock-like  spikes.  I  Avas  therefore 
gratified  to  notice  the  brief  notice  of  it  by  “  J.”  on  page  386, 
and  trust  that  his  note  and  mine  may  help  toAvards  its  Avider 
adoption. — J.  T. 


Thalictrum  aquilegifolium. 

This  is  a  really  noble  plant  Avhen  seen  in  a  thriving  con¬ 
dition.  It  ought  never  to  be  squeezed  into  a  croAvded  border, 
as  it  cannot  thus  receive  the  needful  amount  of  root  nourish¬ 
ment  for  its  beautiful  foliage  to  attain  proper  proportions. 
Apart  from  its  striking  and  useful  leafage,  it  is  the  only 
member  of  the  family  Avith  Avhich  I  am  acquainted  Avhich  pro¬ 
duces  floAvers  Avorthy  of  consideration  from  hardy  plant  lovers. 
The  creamy  inflorescence  borne  on  long  spikes  is  handy  for 
cutting,  and  Avhen  gathered  in  its  early  stage  will  last  some 
days  in  Avater.  Allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant  for  some  time 
after  opening,  it  is  Avorse  than  useless,  as  it  so  quickly  shatters 
and  causes  untidiness  in  rooms.  Comparatively  few  people  know 
this  plant,  Avhich  is  surprising  after  all  that  has  been  Avritten 
of  it,  considering  also  its  great  beauty  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  Avhen  well  cared  for. — J. 


The  Gardeners’  Association. 

Having  folloAved  the  correspondence  on  this  cjfuestion  with 
keen  interest,  I  venture  to  disagree  Avith  H.  P.’s  ”  supposition 
that  “  a  .society  on  fbe  lines  already  suggested  Avill  not  be 
of  much  use.”  Unless  some  effort  is  made  toAvards  combination 
the  gardener’s  lot  is  bound  to  remain  unimproved,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  principle  which  has  been  success¬ 
fully  applied  in  almost  all  other  trades  and  professions  Avould  fail 
in  the  case  of  those  engaged  in  gardening.  With  regard  to 
benetmlent  societies,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that,  hoAvever 
necessary  these  may  be  under  present  conditions,  if  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  pay  Avas  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  save  something  for 
old  age,  besides  supporting  a  wife  and  family,  he  would  be  far 
happier  and  more  independent  than  having  to  regard  himself 
as  an  object  of  charity.  An  association  having  this  ideal  in 
vieAv  surely  deserves  the  support  of  every  intelligent  gardener. 
—Progress. 


Children’s  Subscriptions  for  the  Orphan  Fund. 

The  sugge.stion  made  by  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton  at  the  annual 
festival  of  the  Royal  Gardenei's’  Orphan  Fund,  and  reported  on 
page  437,  is  Avorthy  of  special  attention,  and  for  that  reason  I 
ask  you  to  publish  this  little  n6te.  One  feels  that  such  sugges¬ 
tions  as  that  of  Mr.  Sutton  are  seen^  only  to  be  forgotten,  Avhen 
they  are  embedded  in  a  general  report.  To  those  Avho  ovez’- 
looked  the  remarks  altogether,  it  may  be  Avell  to  explain  that 
the  proposition  Avas  that  each  of  the  children  of  gardeners 
shonld  be  taught  or  encouraged  by  their  parents  to  save  or 
obtain  Is.  apiece  specially  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Wynne,  secretary 
of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  at  30,  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  London,  as  a  subscription  to  Avhat  Avould  be  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  section  of  the  Fund.  By  getting  the  bairns  interested 
in  a  cause  Avhich  exists  for  the  support  of  their  orphan  com¬ 
panions,  it  is  thought  that  the  Fund  will  ensure  numerous 
additional  subscribers  for  later  years,  Avhen  the  children  sub¬ 
scribers  .shall  have  groAvn  up. — J. 
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Fertilisers  for  Market  Garden  Crops. 

Concentrated  fertilisers  are  used  by  market  gardeners  to  an 
increasing  extent,  but  many  growers  still  rely  wholly  on  town 
dung.  iMarket  gardeners  often  apply  25  tons  of  town  dung  per 
acre  at  one  time,  and  sometimes  even  50  tons  per  acre.  This 
is  very  expensive,  for,  aithongli  the  cost  varies  according  to 
locality  and  facilities  for  transit,  town  dung  probably  costs,  on  an 
average,  when  all  charges  are  paid,  nearly  7s.  per  ton  weight, 
and  in  many  cases  more.  Town  dnng  is  poor  in  (piality  as  com- 
i:)ared  with  cake-fed  farmyard  dnng.  Its  valne  depends  largely 
on  its  organic  matter,  which,  in  the  case  of  light  and  sandy 
soils,  helps  to  retain  moisture  in  dry  weather,  while  in  the  case 
of  stiff  clay  soils  it  prevents  baking,  and  keeps  the  soil  open 
and  spongy. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that,  except  on  very  light  and  open 
soils,  the  merely  mechanical  or  physical  effects  of  town  dnng 
might  be  sufficiently  obtained  from  the  use  of  smaller  quantities 
than  are  .commonly  used,  while  for  many  crops  its  use  may  be 
economically  intermitted.  This  view  is  supported  by  experi¬ 
ments  carried  on  during  the  last  ten  years  on  a  variety  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  crops  on  a  weald  clay  farm  in  the  neigh- 
botirhood  of  Hadlow,  near  Tonbridge,  Kent.  From  these  ex- 
lieriments  (fully  described  in  the  “  journal  of  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  ”  for  March,  1903),  it  appears  that,  in  the  case  of  most 
vegetables,  town  dung  alone  will  not  give  maximum  crops  unless 
very  large  quantities  are  used ;  and  that  the  cost  of  such  heavy 
dunging  is  greater  than  would  suffice  to  produce  the  same  result 
if  less  dung  were  used,  supplemented  by  chemical  or  concen¬ 
trated  fertilisers.  The  following  general  recommendations  for 
the  manuring  of  market  garden  crops  are  based  mainly  on  the 
results  of  these  experiments. 

It  must  be  understood  that  by  “dung”  is  meant  through¬ 
out,  not  farmyard  dung,  but  ordinary  town  dung.  The  dressing 
of  about  12J  tons  per  acre,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages,  is  equivalent  to  twenty-five  small  cartloads  of  town 
dung  in  a  fresh,  loose  condition.  The  recommendations  given 
are  for  heavy  land,  or  loams  of  fair  or  “  medium  ”  consistency. 
On  decidedly  light  and  freely  draining  soils,  2cwt  of  the  total 
nitrate  of  soda  prescribed  may  be  replaced  by  about  8cwt  rape 
meal,  or  5cwt  of  fish  guano  applied  before  sowing  or  planting, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  pho.sphates  and  potash  salts. 

Cauliflowers  anb  Broccolis. 

A  light  dressing  of  town  dung  (124  tons  per  acre)  may  be 
recommended,  with  from  4cwt  to  6cwt  of  suiierphosphate,  4cwt 
of  kainit,  and  4cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre ;  the  nitrate  of 
soda  being  divided  into  two  dressings.  A  good  crop,  however, 
may  be  grown  without  dung  by  using  6cwt  of  superphosphate, 
4cwt  of  kainit,  and  6cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  aci'e,  the  last- 
named  being  divided  into  two  or  three  dressings. 

For  autumn  Cabbages  and  Savoys  a  dressing  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  of  124  tons  of  town  dung,  with  6cwt  of  superphosphate 
])er  acre ;  6cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  being  used  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  for  antumn  Cabbages,  or  4cwt  for  Savoys ;  one  half  of 
the  nitrate  being  applied  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  a  month  or  two  later.  If  dung  cannot  be  spared  the 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  increased  to  8cwt  per  acre 
for  autumn  Cabbages,  or  6cwt  per  acre  for  Savoys. 

Spring  Cabbages. — By  spring  Cabbages  is  meant  the  crop 
])lanted  in  autumn  and  harvested  in  spring.  The.se  are  usually 
dunged,  but,  as  they  are  not  .so  subject  to  drought  as  spring- 
planted  crops,  tliey  may  be  planted  without  further  dung  than 
the  residue  left  in  the  land  from  that  apxilied  to  the  previous 
crop.  They  should,  however,  at  the  time  of  planting,  receive 
a  dre.ssing  of  6cwt  of  supei’phosxihate  xier  acre.  Nitrate  of  soda 
at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  4cwt  xier  acre  may  be  applied  during 
the  spring,  divided  into  two  dre.ssings ;  but  the  quantity  of 
nitrate  may  be  advantageously  increased  to  6cwt,  and  in  some 
seasons  to  8cwt  jier  acre. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  on  soils  of  fair  consistency,  may  be 
readily  and  economically  grown  without  dung,  jirovided  that 
concentrated  fertilisers  are  liberally  used.  A  good  dressing  is 
(Icwt  of  sufierphosphate  and  4cwt  of  kainit  per  acre,  applied 
just  before  jilanting,  from  4cwt  to  6cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda  being 
afterwards  used  as  a  top-dressing,  divided  into  two  aiiplications 
a  few  weeks  apart.  On  very  light,  sandy  soils  that  suffer  easily 
from  drought,  however,  some  dung  should  also  be  given. 

Lettuces. 

Winter  Lettuces  may  be  grown  without  fresh  dung  on 
ground  dunged  for  the  jireceding  crop.  Experience  indicates 
that  if  a  grower  has  used  anything  like  25  tons  of  dung  per 
acre  for  the  last  crop,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  he  may  safely 
jilant  winter  Lettuces  on  the  same  land  without  any  further 
manuring.  If,  however,  he  plants  winter  Lettuces  in  succession 
to  a  crop  that  has  been  only  moderately  dunged,  he  may  give 
about  4cwt  of  supeiqihosphate  and  2cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre — the  latter,  of  course,  being  applied  during  the  siiring. 


Summer  Lettuces,  however,  should  not  be  left  without  dung 
lest  they  may  suffer  from  drought  early  in  the  .season.  A  light 
dre.ssing  of  dung,  with  from  Icwt  to  Gcwt  of  suxieriihosphato 
per  acre,  should  be  axiplied  before  xilanting,  and  2cwt  of  nitrate 
of  soda  iier  acre  applied  as  a  toxi-dressing.  Summer  Lettuces 
grown  thus  do  not  appear  to  need  any  sxiecial  apxdication  of 
potash. 

Carrots  and  Parsnips. 

Most  market  gardeners  x^i'obably  do  not  dung  Carrots  or 
Parsnixis,  but  grow  them  on  land  dunged  for  the  preceding 
crop.  If  a  grower  has  used  as  much  as  25  tons  of  dung  per 
acre  for  the  xu'evious  croxi,  it  will  XD'obably  xiay  best  to  iiiant 
Carrots  or  Parsnixis  without  further  manuring.  But  following 
only  a  moderate  quantity  of  dung  for  the  last  croxi,  he  should 
give  Carrots  or  Parsnixis  from  Icwt  to  Gcwt  of  supei'iihosxihate 
and  Icwt  of  sulphate  of  x^otash  per  acre,  followed  by  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  2cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  after  the  plant  is 
well  np.  In  the  case  of  Carrots  a  further  dressing  of  2cwt  of 
nitrate  x^ei’  acre  may  in  some  seasons  be  given  with  advantage 
a  month  iater.  Potash  salts  should  on  no  account  be  omitted 
for  either  Carrots  or  Parsnixis. 

Summer  Spinach. 

A  light  dressing  (124  tons  iier  acre)  of  dung  is  recommended 
on  heavy  or  medium  land,  with  from  Icwt  to  Gcwt  of  super- 
phosxihate,  and  from  Icwt  to  Gcwt  of  nitrate  of  soda  xier  acre — 
the  nitrate  axixilied  in  dressings  of  2cwt  per  acre  each.  In  a 
good  season,  es|)eciallv  on  land  recently  dunged  for  another 
croii,  a  good  croxi  of  Spinach  can  be  raised  without  any  fresh 
dung  if  the  x^hosxihates  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  suxiplemented 
by  Icwt  of  kainit  or  Icwt  of  sulxihate  of  jiotash  xier  acre  ;  but 
the  combination  of  dung  and  concentrated  fertilisers  is  XM’obably 
safer. 

"Winter  Spinach  has  been  grown  successfully  after  the 
removal  of  the  summer  Sxiinach,  without  extra  manuring,  on 
heavy  land.  On  light  land  it  might  be  desirable  to  give  a 
further  top-dressing  of  2cwt  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda — with¬ 
out,  however,  repeating  the  axixilication  of  dung  or  super- 
phosxihate. 

Beetroots. 

A  light  dressing  of  dung  is  de.sirable,  with  from  Icwt  to 
Gcwt  of  suxieriihosphate  and  Icwt  of  nitrate  of  soda  x^er  acre, 
2cwt  of  the  nitrate  being  axiplied  shortly  after  the  xdant  is  uii, 
and  a  further  2cwt  a  month  or  so  later.  If  no  dung  is  used, 
Icwt  of  kainit  or  Icwt  of  sulxihate  of  xiotash  pei'  acre  should  be 
sown  before  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  and  in  such  case 
also  a  third  tox>dressing  of  2cwt  of  nitrate  per  acre  may  be 
given.  On  mo.st  soils,  however,  the  axix^hcation  of  a  moderate 
quantity  of  dung  is  valuable  for  securing  a  plant  if  the  season 
should  x^rove  dry.  Potash  ax^x^ears  not  to  be  necessary  when 
dung  is  used. 

Rhubarb. 

A  light  dressing  of  ton  n  dung  is  recommended  (124  tons  per 
acre),  and  from  Icwt  to  Gcwt  of  suxierphosphate  x^er  acre,  with 
2cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda  x^ai'  acre  for  small  varieties,  or  Icwt  for 
large  varieties.  Sulxihate  of  x^otash  (Icwt  x^er  acre)  or  kainit 
Icwt  per  acre)  has  xn’oved  useful  for  small  varieties,  and  will 
possibly  benefit  the  coarser  varieties  on  some  soils.  Rhubarb 
grown  with  a  combination  of  dung  and  concenti'ated  fertilisers 
grows  more  raxiidly,  and  is  more  tender  and  less  stringy  than 
that  grown  with  dnng  alone. 

Potatoes. 

For  early  Potatoes,  on  soils  so  heavy  as  that  of  Hadlow 
25  tons 'of  dung  have  consistently  x^i'oued  more 

economical  that  a*  lighter  dressing,  even  when  the  latter  is 
liberally  su])xileineDted  by  concentrated  fertilisers.  Early 
Potatoes  are  very  dependent  upon  rain,  and  summer  rain  has 
on  tlie  average  been  scarce  during  the  seasons  of  experiment. 
For  late  Potatoes,  the  best  results  at  Hadlow  have  been 
obtained  from  light  dung,  phosxihates  (say  Icwt  to  Gcwt  of 
superphosxihate  per  acre),  Icwt  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  Icwt 
of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  the  nitrate  being  apxilied  in  two 
dres.sings.  In  the  xu’esence  of  dung,  xiotash  has  xn'oduced  little 
effect  on  the  early  Potatoes,  but  much  on  the  late  varieties. 
On  light  soils  2cwt  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  might  be  replaced  by 
2cwt  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (axiplied  before  planting)  for  the 
early  varieties,  or  by  8cwt  of  rape  meal,  or  5cwt  of  fish  guano 
for  the  late  varieties ;  2cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  being 
applied  as  a  top-dressing. 

Spring  or  Summer  Onions. 

With  regard  to  this  croii,  the  experience  at  Hadlow  is  too 
limited  to  yield  definite  recommendations,  for  in  some  years  the 
plant  failed  owing  to  drought  or  wireworm.  A  light  dressing 
of  dung,  supplemented  by  Icwt  to  Gcwt  of  superphosphate,  Icwt 
of  sulphate  of  potash  lor  Icwt  of  kainit),  and  Icwt  of  nitrate 
of  soda  per  acre,  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  safe  dressing. 
Potash  apiiears  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  Onions,  and  should 
on  no  account  be  omitted. 

For  Ti'ipoli  Onions  the  results  point  to  the  general  economy 
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of  a  light  dressing  of  dnng,  with  from  4cM't  to  6cwt  of  super¬ 
phosphate,  Icwt  of  sulphate  of  potash  (or  4cwt  of  kainit),  and 
not  less  than  2c\vt  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  In  some  seasons 
a  further  2cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  (4cwt  per  acre  in  all) 
wid  prove  economical. 


Societies. 

R.H.S.,  Scientific  Committee,  May  17tli. 


AsPAK.4GUS. 

Excellent  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  light 
annual  dressing  of  town  dung  (say  121  tons  per  acre),  4cwt  to 
Ocwt  of  superphospha";e,  4cwt  of  kainit,  and  from  2cwt  to  4cwt  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  Asparagus  thus  grown  has  been 
found  to  develop  more  rapidly  than  when  heavy  quantities  of 
dung  are  used  without  concentrated  fertilisers,  and  the  produce 
has  been  more  tender  and  succulent,  and  of  better  flavour,  on 
the  “  combination  ”  plots  than  where  dung  alone  was  used. 

Dwabf  Feench  Beans. 

These  may  be  grown  with  a  light  dressing  of  dung,  from 
4cwt  to  6cwt  of  superphosphate  and  Icwt  of  sulphate  of  potash 
(or  4cwt  of  kainit)  per  acre.  The  use  of  2cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda 
per  acre  has  in  three  .seasons  given  a  very  substantial  advan¬ 
tage,  increasing  the  average  weight  of  Beans  gathered  from 
less  than  85  tons  per  acre  to  over  4J  tons,  an  advantage  of 
nearly  50  per  cent. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Echeveria  retusa.  (See  page  452.) 


Present  .-  Mr.  Michael  (in  the  chair) ;  Messrs.  Gordon,  Baker, 
Worsdell,  Saundei’s,  Massee  and  Worsley ;  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  (Hon. 
Sec.  pro  tern.). 

Buttercup  fasciated. — Dr.  Cooke  exhibited  a  specimen  of  this 
peculiarity. 

Nerine  proliferous.- — Mr.  Worsdell  reported  on  some  specimens 
sent  by  Mr.  Jackson,  as  follows  : — “  It  is  a  case  of  germination  of 
bulbiferous  seeds,  as  has  been  described  in  other  Amaryllises.  The 
seed  becomes  so  swollen  and  fleshy,  that  a  differentiation  into 
endosperm  and  integuments  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be  made ;  while 
the  ovary  falls  away  from  around  the  seeds,  leaving  them  exposed. 
Imbedded  in  the  seed  is  a  cotyledonary  sucker,  while  at  the  other 
end  the  cotyledonary  sheath  forms  a  bulbil  from  which  a  new  plant 
is  developed.” 

Fasciated  stem  with  a  “multifold”  flower  of  Narcissus.— ^Ir.  A.M. 
Hawkins  sent  a  specimen,  the  stem  showing  a  flower  with  seven 
times  the  usual  number  of  parts. 

Double  Cherry  with  caterpillar. — Mr.  Saunders  reported  as  follows 
upon  specimens  received  from  Miss  Verner,  Bournemouth : — “The 
caterpillars  infesting  the  buds  of  the  double  Cherry  are 
those  of  a  small  moth,  one  of  the  Tortrices,  I  believe 
Penthina  cynosbatella,  but  without  rearing  the  moth  I 
cannot  be  quite  sure,  as  these  little  caterpillars  are  often 
so  much  alike  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  as  to 
which  species  they  belong.  Spraying  the  tree  with  a 
solution  of  paraffin  emulsion,  ‘Abol,’  ‘Paranaph,’  or 
.any  insectic.de  which  contains  paraffin  and  softsoap, 
is  the  best  remedy ;  even  plain  water  with  a  little  soft- 
soap  in  it  would  be  useful.” 

Tulips  diseased. — Mr.  Massee  reported  on  plants 
brought  by  Mr.  Holmes,  as  follows : — “  The  Tulip 
bulbs  are  attacked  by  Botrytis  vulgaris.  Numerous 
sclerotia  are  present,  imbedded  in  the  bulb-scales, 
hence  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  again  plant  those 
from  the  same  patch  of  ground  that  even  appear  to  be 
sound.” 

Pears  diseased. — Dr.  Cooke  reported  upon  some 
fruit  sent  by  Mr.  Rogers,  Hexworthy,  Launceston.  He 
says :  —  “I  have  no  doubt  that  the  disease  is  the 
‘Black  Spot.’  Fusicladium  (see  Journal  R.H.S.,  xxviii., 
1903,  p.  14).  It  is  in  an  undeveloped  state  as  yet,  no 
hyphge  or  sporules  being  present.  It  is  very  common 
on  Pears  this  year.  In  early  spring  it  is  recommended 
to  sjDray  wdth  a  solution  of  suliffiate  of  iron,  and  later 
on  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  of  a  strength  not  to  kill 
the  Pears.  It  is  a  common  error  to  use  the  solutions 
of  the  sulphates  upon  the  young  and  tender  foliage  of 
too  great  a  strength.” 


Manchester  Whit  Show,  May  21st,  23rd, 24th,  25th. 


Mr.  Weathers  and  his  admirable  executive  com¬ 
mittee  deserve' praise  for  the  superb  exhibition  at  the 
Manchester  Botanic  Garden,  brought  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which,  more  espe¬ 
cially  on  Whit  Monday,  secured  the  best  attendance 
for  many  j  ears.  The  years  this  great  show  has  been 
doing  its  good  work  is  almost  beyond  count,  but  many 
have  gone  who  were  the  pioneers ;  yet  it  is  pleasing  to 
state  that  there  are  many  who  try  to  follow  on  in  the 
good  work.  We  missed  some  notable  stands  this  year, 
but  Messrs.  Cripps,  and  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  of  Worcester, 
more  than  compensated  for  the  lack  of  orchids,  and 
gave  us  a  treat  in  Japanese  Maples  and  Clematises 
instead. 

Gold  medals  went  to  Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co., 
'Worcester’,  for  a  magnificent  group  of  Clematis, 
Lilacs,  Genistas,  Guelder  Roses,  Spirtea  confusa, 
Acers,  Ac. 

To  Messrs.  T.  Cripps  and  Son  for  a  handsome  col¬ 
lection  of  Japanese  Maples  and  shrubs ;  to  Messrs.  J. 
Waterer  and  Sons,  Limited,  who  had  a  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  Rhododendrons;  Pink  Pearl,  Gomer  Waterer, 
Cynthia,  and  Francis  B.  Hayes,  ckc. 

Messrs.  J.  Cowan  and  Co.,  Limited,  Gateacre,  had  a 
lovely  display  of  orchids,  and  gained  an  award  of  merit 
for  an  unnamed  Odontoglossum  crispum  (deep  crimson 
spotted),  undoubtedly  the  finest  in  the  show. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  New- 
townards,  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  had  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  displays  of  May-flowering  Tulips  We  have 
ever  seen. 

Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  had  a 
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wonderful  collection  of  Sarracenias,  well  arranged  and  splen¬ 
didly  grown.  (Gold  medal.) 

Messrs.  \V.  Clibran  certainly  deserved  the  honour  of  a  gold 
medal  for  a  large  group,  the  centre  consisting  of  Calla 
Elliottiana  and  Pentlandi,  Malmaison  Carnations  and  foliage 
plants  as  a  background,  and  batches  of  Lobelia  iMrs.  Clibran 
and  Aubrietia  Dr.  Glides  in  the  foreground.  Alpines  and  other 
good  things  filled  a  large  table. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  Manchester,  had  a  channing 
stand  of  numerous  Fancy  and  IMay-flowering  Tulips;  Mr.  .1. 
Robson  had  Carnations  of  the  best  and  some  very  choice  orchids, 
each  of  the  two  above  firms  receiving  the  silver  medal. 

Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons  secured  the  nurserymen’s  prize 
for  a  group  of  plants. 

For  a  group  of  orchids  arranged  for  effect  Mr.  J.  Cypher  had 
of  his  best.  In  the  background,  the  splendid  Ericas,  Bougain¬ 
villeas,  Clerodendrons,  and  Genetyllis  brought  up  a  grand  effect. 

Bath  and  West  Agricultural  Show,  Swansea,  May  19  to  23. 

On  Thursday  morning  I  crossed  the  Bristol  Channel  in  bright 
sunshine,  and  on  a  rather  rolling  sea,  to  see  Swansea’s  great 
show.  It  was  great  to  me,  because  a  grand  blaze  of  colour  was 
under  a  tent,  117ft  by  60ft.  The  daily  papers  failed  to  see  the 
show,  or  their  reporters  were  colour-blind  ;  or  I  failed  to  see 
their  notes.  Surely  so  fine  a  tent  of  beauty  deserves  more 
attention.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  Messrs.  John  Waterer 
and  Sons  showed  a  large  number  of  clean  Rhododendrons. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  of  Bath,  showed  some  well- 
grown  samples  of  Begonias,  including  some  new  varieties.  Mrs. 
Harper  (new),  Mrs.  E.  W.  Smith  (new),  Marchioness  of  Bath 
(white),  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  (camellia-shaped,  fine 
crimson),  Mrs.  J.  Chamberlain  (blush,  perfectly  upright  habit, 
large  flowers),  Mrs.  Box  (rosy  salmon).  Countess  Cromer  (pure 
white,  very  lovely),  Sophie  (large  pale  yellow),  and  Flambeau, 
a  very  showy  thing  indeed.  This  firm  also  showed  very  fine 
Carnations,  including  Alma,  which  received  award  of  merit 

R. H.S.,  May  19,  1903.  Many  other  fine  things  were  on  this 
stage.  This  firm  grows  3,000  Polyanthus  plants. 

I  noticed  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  and  Sons’  (Bath)  splendid 
collection.  Nellie  Moser  Clematis  was  perfect ;  Enchantress 
(double  white),  and  Gloire  St.  Julian,  Ac.,  were  very  much 
admired,  and  they  had-  abundance  of  Roses  and  Tulips. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  of  Highgate,  occupied  the  top  end 
of  the  tent  with  a  blaze  of  colour,  most  delightful  to  behold. 
"What  Carnations! — Sir  Hector  Macdonald,  Duches-s  of  West¬ 
minster,  and  others. 

Messrs.  W.  Treseder,  of  Cardiff,  staged  a  fine  large  basket 
of  orchids  and  choice  stove  flowers,  also  many  valuable  deco¬ 
rative  flowers.  Then  came  IMessrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter, 
who  had  in  their  fine  collection  Embothrium  coccineum,  Sola- 
num  crispum,  and  alpines.  Messrs.  H.  and  AV.  Evans,  Hardy 
Plant  Nursery,  Llanishen,  near  Cardiff,  showed  also  fine  rock 
l^lants,  and  clean,  well-grown  stock  they  were. 

The  floral  designs  of  Messrs.  E.  Pearson  and  Co.,  of  Swansea, 
were  very  good  indeed;  and  Mr.  H.  Farrant’s  new  Tomato, 
Beauty  of  Wales,  was  well  spoken  of.  The  Pansy  blooms  of 
Mr.  F.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  pleased  the  ladies  immensely. 

Messrs.  T.  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  AVells,  and  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  had  groups  which  came  in  for  close 
inspection.  Messrs.  Paul  had  Roses  Lady  Roberts  (T.^  Georges 
Schwartz  (T.,  yellow).  New  Century  (rugosa),  Paul’s  Early 
Blu.sh. 

A  knapsack  sprayer  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Co., 
of  Swansea  and  Bristol.  It  is  called  “  Knapsack  National,  Btt. 

S. C.D.G.”  The  cover  on  top  fits  like  a  well-made  jar  cover, 
with  a  spring  in  centre,  and  so  prevents  any  liquid  spilling  and 
limning  down  the  back  of  the  operator.  The  price  is  50s.,  and 
it  is  well  worth  it,  as  it  is,  of  cour.se,  made  of  copper. 

In  the  grounds  Messrs.  John  Weech  and  Sons,  of  Bristol, 
showed  many  glass  houses  and  frames,  and  also  boilers  of 
various  makes. — X. 

Ipswich  Mutual  Improvement. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  above,  held  on  Mav 
5th,  with  .  Air.  T.  T.  Whittell,  Pinetoft  (hardens,  iii 
'the  chair,  Air.  J.  A.  Adcock,  Felixstowe  Road  Nur¬ 
sery,  opened  a  discussion  upon  the  important  subject  of 
“  Salads.”  The  principal  vegetables  required  for.  the  salad  bowl 
at  various  peiiods  of  the  year  were  dealt  with  in  a  chatty 
manner  by  Air.  Adcock,  wlio  indicated  many  little  points  of 
interest  in  their  cultivation,  and  likewise  gave  some  valuable 
hints  to  exhibitors  of  salads.  The  discussion  was  well  sustained 
liy  .several  members,  including  Alessrs.  Alorgan,  Scott,  Geen, 
A.  Creek,  Barker,  E.  Creek.  Garnhajn,  and  others.  Mr.  Adcock 
was  also  responsible  for  the  exhibits  upon  the  table,  which 
included  a  nice  basket  of  salad,  a  very  fine  basket  of  Royal 
Sovereign  Strawberi-ies,  obtained  from  plants  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  and  potted  in  February,  and  also  a  plant  of 
Spirma  japonica  Air.  Gladstone. — E.  (1. 


Paignton  (Devon)  Gardeners’ :  Question  Night. 

Air.  J.  Crathorn  presided  over  the  monthly  meeting  of  ‘ih.e 
gardeners’  association,  which  was  devoted  to  que.stions,  the 
chairman  remarking  that  this  was  an  experiment  on  tlie  part  of 
the  committee  to  give  all  members  an  opportunity  of  benefiting 
from  the  association.  “  AVhich  is  the  best  way  to  prepare  a  bt'd 
for  Strawberries,  and  how  to  treat  them  for  two  years  after?  ” 
was  a  question  which  Air.  Hall  answered  by  recommending  a 
piece  of  ground  where  Celery  had  been  grown,  to  put  in  some 
Potatoes,  and  after  they  were  dug  up  to  trench  the  gi’ound  two 
spits  deep  ;  but  if  the  ground  had  been  trenched  before  he  would 
not  trench  the  bottom  spit  to  the  top.  but  put  a  good  layer 
of  manure  on  it  and  another  .spit  on  top.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  had  been  trenched  before,  he  would  bring 
the  second  to  the  top  and  the  bottom  up  also.  A  good 


Luculia  gratissima.  (See  page  452.) 


many  advised  getting  plants  which  had  not  borne  fruit,  and 
after  they  had  grown  a  second  crop  he  would  throw  them  away; 
Air.  Gard  said  he  used  them  three  years.  People  made  a  mi.stake 
in  digging  the  ground  too  deep..  He.n.dvised  breaking  up  the 
surface  and  giving  it  a  lotion;  Air.  Jefferies  agreed  with  the 
method  advocated,  wdiich  he  had  found  very  succe.ssful.  Hc 
advised  ammonia  sprinkled  round,  which  forced  the  plants 
and  prodiiced  a  fine  crop.  AA’ith  regard  to  soot  for  destroying 
slugs  and  snails.  Air.  Sajiders  did  not  agree  with  it  as  a  remeefy) 
agreeing  with  Air.  Gard  that  a  zinc  solution  was  much  prefer¬ 
able'.  ;  . 

The  best  method  for  raising  Primulas  and  Cinerarias,  and 
soil  for  potting,  was  discussed.  Air.  Rowland  said  the  best  soil 
was  veiy  fine  loam  with  a  little  fine  sand.  Sow'  the  seed  riglit 
on  top,  and  a  very  little  of  the  soil  on  top,  with 
a  pane  of  glass  over,  and  they  could  raise  as  many 
as  they  liked.  “  AYhat  is  the  cause  of  the  club-root  in  the 
Cucumbers?”  Air.  Sanders  said  it ,  was  attributed  by  some 
peoi)Ie  to  using  stale  water  that  had  been  lying  in  a  drity  tank, 
and  a  small  insect,  getting  into  the  root  and  spoiling  the 
Cucumber ;  also  by  filling  up  pits  with  manure.  He  advised  not 
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using  the  hotbed  manure  for  Cucumbers  and  IMelons.  If  the 
roots  were  infested,  the  advice  of  experts  was  to  burn  the  whole 
lot.  Mr.  Dawe  said  since  the  last  meeting  he  had  used  weed¬ 
killer  and  sugar  for  killing  ants,  and  had  found  it  very  success¬ 
ful.  The  chaii'inan  mentioned  that  at  the  next  summer  show 
it  was  probable  that  they  would  have  an  exhibition  by  the 
Devon  Bee  Association,  which  he  hoped  would  be  an  additional 
attraction  to  the  show. 


Barnsley  Paxton Seeds. 


On  Tue.sday,  May  17th,  Mr.  H.  Kindson,  of  Peel  Street, 
Barnsley,  read"^  a  paper  on  “  Seeds.”  For  kitchen  garden  seeds 
canvas  bags,  vai-ying  in  thickness  and  closeness  of  texture 
usually  give  satisfaction,  though  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken 
to  make  sure  the  bags  are  perfectly  clean,  and  free  from  all 
insect  life  and  fungi,  and  this  applies  to  boxes,  paper  bags,  or 
whatever  is  used  for  storing.  For  finer  seeds,  a  good  brown 
paper  bag  is  hard  to  beat.  The  place  in  which  seeds  are  stored 
should  be  chosen  where  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  fairly  even  tem- 
lierature.  A  cool  temperature  is  best  for  not  causing  premature 
germination,  although,  of  course,  no  frost  must  penetrate,  so 
that  the  temperature  should  not  be  lower  than  40deg  Fahren¬ 
heit,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  always  pays  the  best 
to  nurse  seeds  well. 

"When  seeds  are  sown,  the  time  of  germination  of  one  seed 
and  another  is  widely  different.  All  hard-shelled  seeds  are  the 
most  difficult  to  raise,  or  other  protections  that  render  them 
irregular  in  sprouting;  some,  perfectly  fresh  and  good,  remain 
underground  for  a  longer  period  than  one  would  like.  Examples 
of  these  may  be  found  in  Primula,  Cyclamen,  and  Auricula, 
which,  if  sown  fresh  from  the  plant,  grow  often  in  a  few  weeks. 
If,  however,  kept  dry  in  packets,  some  will  sprout  readily,  while 
a  proportion  may  appear  in  a  year  or  more,  so  that  it  is  best  to 
sow  these  seeds  in  pots,  and  prick  off  the  seedlings  which  are 
large  enough,  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  soil,  which 
will  give  the  late-growing  seeds  a  chance.  Soaking  for  24  hours 
in  tepid  water  before  sowing  hastens  their  sprouting.  The  seed 
of  the  Anemone  will  often  lie  from  six  to  twelve  months  before 
sprouting.  Palm  seeds  require  a  good  heat  to  get  them  up  ;  the 
stones  of  the  Date  Palm  sometimes  take  from  six  to  twelve 
months,  and  others  often  as  long.  Cannas  are  called  Indian- 
shot,  as  their  seeds  resemble  bullets  in  everything  but  heaviness  ; 
to  make  them  sprout,  file  through  the  covering  in  one  place. 
Roses,  Hawthorns,  and  Hollies  are  easily  rai.sed,  though  very 
slowly,  as  a  year  elapses  before  they  pierce  the  ground.  Where 
a  quantity  is  required,  the  seed  should  not  be  sown  out  of  doors 
in  drills,  but  buried  altogether  in  a  mass  mixed  with  sand ; 
there  they  are  less  liable  to  be  eaten  b,v  mice,  and,  further,  the 
space  taken  up  is  less.  After  remaining  twelve  months,  the 
seed  should  be  taken  up  and  sown  in  the  usual  way,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  they  will  sprout.  Most  trees  may  be  grown  from  seed, 
but  it  is  preferable  where  vermin  abound  to  save  over  the  seed 
until  the  spring,  and  then  sow.  To  preserve  them,  mix  with 
earth. 


Royal  Meteorological. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  the  18th  inst.,  at  the  society’s  rooms,  70,  Victoria  Street, 
AVestminster,  Capt.  D.  AVilson  Barker,  F.R.S.E.,  pre.sident,  in 
the  chair.  The  Hon.  F.  A.  Rollo  Russell  read  a  paper  on  “  The 
Principal  Causes  of  Rain,”  in  which  he  stated  that  the  chief 
causes  of  rain  are  only  four,  but  several  of  these  are  often  in 
co-operation.  These  causes  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows: 

(1)  The  forced  ascent  of  moist  air  by  the  slopes  of  mountains, 

(2)  a  mass  of  air  invading  rather  suddenly  another  mass  moving 
from  an  opposite  direction,  and  maintaining  its  flow  below  the 
opposing  current,  which  it  di.splaces,  (3)  the  ascent  of  more  or 
less  moist  air  through  heavier  and  colder  air  to  a  height  where 
condensation  of  vai^our  takes  place,  increased  radiation  of  heat 
towards  space,  and  often  electrical  developments  producing 
further  condensation,  increase  of  temperature,  and  reneweel 
ascent,  with  the  same  results ;  (4)  the  mixture  of  currents  of  air 
from  different  directions. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  AA".  C.  Nash,  on  “  The  Observations  of  Rain¬ 
fall  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  in  the  years  1815  to 
1903,”  was  also  read.  The  author  has  made  a  full  inciuirj’  into 
the  circumstances  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  register, 
and  has  drawn  up  an  authoritative  table  of  rainfall  for  the  long 
period  of  eighty-nine  years.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is 
24.36in,  and  the  number  of  rainy  days  157.  The  greatest  fall 
was  35.54in  in  1903,  and  the  least  fait  16.38in  in  1858.  During 
the  five  months  January  to  May,  no  monthly  fall  exceeding 
4.57in  Avas  recorded,  but  in  the  remaining  seven  months  there 
were  twenty-four  falls  exceeding  5in.  Light  falls  of  rain  are 
spread  principally  through  the  nine  months  January  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  with  a  decided  preponderance  in  spring. 
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A  Lean=to  Plant  House. 


A  Leando  House, 

Some  tAvelve  months  ago  I  had  to  build  a  gla.ss  hou.se  for  the 
protection  of  Peach  trees  trained  to  a  wall  130ft  long  and  10ft 
high.  After  due  consideration  I  decided  to  build  it  in  the  form 
of  a  lean-to,  the  end  of  which  is  shown  in  the  figure,  and  by 
the  exercise  of  all  possible  care  in  procuring  the  wood  from  "a 
firm  having  the  advantage  of  saws  and  moulding  tools  worked 
by  steam,  and  all  other  materials  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner  I  could  discover,  and  by  strict  economy  of  labour,  I  was 
able  to  erect  and  finish  my  building  at  a  cost  of  about  11s.  per 
foot  run,  the  back  wall  and  coping  being  of  course  excluded, 
that  being  already  done. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  anyone  not  thoroughly  proficient  in 
the  technicalities  of  building  would  be  able  to  builcl  so  cheaply, 
for  there  must  be  no  blundering,  no  Avaste  of  time  or  materials  ; 
yet  as  a  knowledge  of  details  is  undoubtedly  useful,  I  sencl 
some  of  the  most  important  for  publication,  in  hopes  of  doing 
something  to  promote  the  application  of  simple  glass  structures 
to  fruit  cidture  in  gardens  Avhere  such  do  not  exist.  The  house 
is  lOft  high  at  the  back,  and  6ft  Avide  at  bottom ;  the  front 
is  a  fixture  having  no  ventilators,  but  Avith  sashbars  let  into 
the  Avail  plate  and  the  eave.  The  Avail  plate  rests  on  brick 
piers  eleven  courses  high,  including  the  footing,  and  9in  by 
18in.  These  piers  are  3ft  9in  apart,  the  spaces  betAveen  having 
ordinary  roofing  slates,  size  20in  by  lOin,  set  on  end  edge  to 
edge,  and  the  bottom  bedded  in  the  soil  of  the  border  as  at 
E  E.  Height  of  front  from  ground  line  to  top  of  eave  plate 
3ft  6in. 

has  panels  at  f  e,  one  5ft  Avide,  the  other  6ft,  by 
7ft  Gin  long,  each  having  four  sashbars,  one 
rafter,  and  the  roAvs  of  glass,  four  squares 
and  a  half  in  each  row ;  size  of  squares 
20in  by  12in ;  quality  of  glass  21oz  seconds. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  half  squares  to  go 
into  a  gi-oove  in  the  hip  bar.  The  venti¬ 
lators  are  fixed  by  hinges  along  the  top 
of  the  roof  at  h,  and  are  opened  and 
closed  by  an  iron  apparatus  fa.stened  to 
the  hip  bar;  size  of  each  ventilator,  5ft  by 
3ft,  and  glazed  as  shoAvn. 

A  shelf  along  the  front  of  the  house  is 
useful  for  StraAvberries  in  pots,  of  Avhich  a 
goodly  supply  Avas  picked  some  three  Aveeks 
before  the  outdoor  fruit  Avas  ripe,  and  also 
for  plants  and  Figs  in  pots.  The  roofing 
slates  along  the  front  present  a  sufficiently 
neat  appearance,  and  do  not  interfere  Avith 
the  roots  running  under  them  into  an 
outer  border.  The  bricks  used  AA'ere  good 
hard  clamp  bricks,  costing  2s.  3d.  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Each  pier  took  fifty-six  bricks. 

Objection  may  be  taken  to  the  ven¬ 
tilators  on  the  score  of  size ;  but  knoAving 
as  I  do  the  importance  of  thorough  ventila- 
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tion,  I  cannot  agree  to  any  reduction  of  size,  and  have  not 
only  made  provision  to  open  them  very  wide,  but  have  used 
shding  hinges  so  that  the  ventilators  may  be  taken  off  entirely 
if  necessary.  This  also  affords  facility  for  repairs  or  painting. 
The  house  is  unheated,  but  a  4in  flow  and  return  pipe  connected 
with  a  powerful  boiler  would  add  materially  to  its  value.  This, 
however,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  for  the  house  is  so  useful 
without  it  as  in  a  single  season  to  very  well  repay  the  expense 
of  building.  E.  L. 

[Heated  as  suggested  the  house  would  be  admirably  adapted 
for  Cucumbers ;  and  as  wide  again  or  more  would  make  an 
excellent  vinery.  In  its  present  form  unheated  it  would  grow 
Tomatoes  well  in  summer,  very  strong  plants  being  ready  for 
planting  at  the  end  of  IMay  or  early  in  June.  We  remember 
seeing  a  .splendid  crop  of  Tomatoes  on  plants  inserted  at  inter¬ 
vals  along  the  front  of  the  house,  and  a  grand  crop  of  Peaches 
on  trees  trained  to  the  wall.  The  value  of  the  fruit  in  the 
house  was  equal  to  the  entire  cost  of  the  structure.  It  is  not  a 
tenant’s  fixture,  nor  was  it  so  intended,  as  the  bricks  are 
embedded  in  the  soil.  With  a  framework  in  front  stoutly 
attached  to  supporting  pillars  resting  on  slates,  and  strong  iron 
brackets  in  the  wall  in  which  the  supporting  beam  could  rest 
and  be  lifted  out  if  needed,  the  door  frame  screwed,  not  nailed, 
into  wooden  studs  in  the  wall,  and  screws  used  generally  instead 
of  nails,  such  a  house  might  easily  be  made  portable.  If 
heated,  a  conical  bpiler  would  be’  best  in  a  shed  at  the  back, 
not  set  in  brickwork,  but  covered  with  a  cement-like  com¬ 
position  for  conserving  the  heat.  It  may  be  added  that  where 
the  requisite  materials  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  and  a  com¬ 
petent  person  is  not  at  hand  to  put  the  house  together,  it  may 
be  cheaper  to  employ  a  skilled  builder,  and  the  work  will 
certainly  be  done  more  efficiently.] 

- - 

Outdoor  Tomato  Culture. 


Many  things  have  contributed  towards  the  extended  culture 
of  the  Tomato  outdoors  during  recent  years,  including  a  few' 
favourable  seasons,  increased  popidarity  of  the  fruits  for 
culinarj'  and  salad  purposes,  and  the  introduction  of  suitable 
varieties  for  outdoor  culture.  In  short,  the  Tomato  is  no  longer 
a  luxury,  but  a  garden  commodity,  grown  by  almost  everyone 
with  varying  degrees  of  success.  I  remember  the  time  wdren 
Tomatoes  w'ere  almost  exclusively  grown  under  glass,  bqt  now 
things  are  different,  and  capital  results  are  obtained  by  those 
who  will  not  be  denied,  though  they  have  no  glass  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  the  culture  of  the  plants.  I  am  aware  also,  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  that  while  some  do  well,  others  only  partially 
succeed  or  entirely  fail,  not  always  because  their  conditions  are 
unfavourable,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  grasp  the 
important  principles  necessary  to  success,  or  if  they  do,  they 
fail  to  put  the  principles  into  practice. 

W’e  are  now  on  the  threshold,  so  to  speak,  of  the  outdoor 
Tomato  season.  Thousands  of  plants  are  being  raised  in  anti¬ 
cipation  of  the  crop,  so  the  moment  is  opportune  for  a  few 
hints  on  the  w’ay  they  should  be  treated.  The  aim  of  every 
grower  should  be  to  get  early  fruits.  Ripe  Tomatoes  outdoors 
at  the  end  of  July  and  early  in  August  are  acceptable  and 
valuable,  but  how  many  gardens  are  there  in  w'hich  the  fruits 
do  not  begin  to  change  colour  till  September,  or  perhaps  they 
never  ripen  on  the  plants  at  all.  What  makes  the  difference? 
In  a  few'  wmrds  it  is  the  situation,  the  character  of  the  plants 
put  out,  the  after  treatment  they  receive,  and  the  varieties 
grow'ii ;  and  these  important  points  I  w'ill  deal  w'ith  rotatively. 

To  begin  with,  the  Tomato  is  a  sun-ioving  plant,  and  w’armth 
is  conducive  to  its  welfare.  Situation  is  more  important  than 
.soil,  and  there  can  be  no  better  place  for  growing  the  plants 
than  against  a  south  w'all.  Here  the  best  re.suits  are  usually 
obtained,  but  I  am  reminded  that  many  would-be  Tomato 
grow'ers  are  not  in  possession  of  such  facilities.  There  need 
he  no  hesitation,  however,  in  planting  against  a  dividing  fence 
that  catches  the  sunshine,  or  failing  that^  I  would  suggest  a 
warm,  open  position  in  the  garden,  supporting  the  growths  w'ith 
stout  .stakes  in  the  same  way  as  Dahlias  are  treated. 

The  next  thing  is  the  type  of  plant  to  put  out,  and  a  great 
deal  hinges  on  this  as  to  when  fruit  will  be  ready  for  picking. 
AVe  must  remember  that  Tomatoes  cannot  be  planted  outdoors 
before  the  end  of  May  or  early  the  following  month,  and  the 
season  they  have  for  completing  grow'th  and  bearing’  the  crop 
is  necessarily  short,  hence  the  nece.ssity  for  a  good  start.  Perhaps 
only  a  tithe  of  those  who  grow'  Tomatoes  outdoors  have  the 
facilities  for  raising  their  ow'ii  plants,  and  they  have  to  depend 
on  other  .sources,  by  which  means  they  are  often  handicapped 

the  outset.  By  way  of  ilhrstration  let  me  draw  a  comparison. 
Plants  are  raised  from  seeds  sown  under  gla.ss  in  Alarch  and 
duly  transferred  to  small  pots,  say  4in.  In  the.se  they  remain 
till  they  are  planted  outdoors,  but  in  the  meantime  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  has  become  crowded  with  roots,  the  growth  is  stunted, 


and  the  stem  weakly.  The  plant  is  checked  in  infancy,  and 
when  put  out  some  w'eeks  nui.st  elapse  before  it  can  recover 
itself  and  commence  to  grow.  Such  specimens  will  not  produce 
early  fruit,  and  should  be  avoided. 

Consider,  on  the  other  hand,  a  plant  raised  in  the  same 
way,  but  when  the  small  pot  is  full  of  roots  it  is  removed  to  a 
larger  one,  say  Gin,  and  grown  close  to  the  glass  in  a  medium 
temperature  before  being  hardened  off.  Such  a  specimen  is 
sturdy,  strong,  and  growing  when  put  out,  through  having 
suffered  no  check,  and  flower  trusses  will  soon  appear  on  the 
stem.  This  is  the  type  of  plant  to  obtain.  It  may  co.st  more, 
but  it  will  he  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Those  who  raise  their 
own  plants  will  also  do  w'ell  to  consider  the  significance  of  tho 
above  remarks. 

Xow',  a  word  as  to  general  treatment.  No  one  need  be 
deterred  from  growing  Tomatoes  because  they  do  not  possess 
a  border  in  which  to  plant  them,  as  they  do  equally  well  in 
receptacles  where  the  roots  are  confined.  Excellent  crops  are 
obtained  in  backyards  even,  the  plants  being  grown  in  empty 
boxes  or  lard  pails.  The  best  crop  of  outdoor  Tomatoes  I  have 
seen  were  grown  in  the  latter  receptacles,  and  trained  up  tho 
south  wall  of  a  cottage.  I  do  not  advise  pots  for  outdoors, 
unless  they  can  be  plunged  in  the  ground  up  to  the  rims,  a.s 
the  plants  are  apt  to  suffer  for  want  of  water  in  dry  weather. 
The  soil  should  be  good,  but  not  overrich,  and  nothing  is  better 
than  a  mixture  composed  of  three  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part 
leaf  mould,  and  a  little  coarse  sand.  The  receptacles  should 
be  well  drained,  and  filled  not  more  than  tlij-ee  parts  full  with 
the  compost,  as  this  will  allow  for  later  top-dressings,  which  are 
highly  beneficial  when  the  boxes  or  tubs  are  filled  with  I'oots. 
The  soil  should  be  made  firm,  and  be  pressed  well  round  the 
balls  when  the  Tomatoes  are  iffanted. 

AA’hen  planted  in  open  borders  the  existing  soil,  if  fairly 
good,  will  suit  Tomatoes,  but  if  very  light  or  poor,  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  spread  a  dressing  of  loam  on  the  surface,  and  dig  it  in. 
Too  rich  soil  is  conducive  to  rank  growth,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  vigour  of  the  plants  must  not  be  retarded  by  poverty. 
A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  the  feeding  of  Tomatoes, 
hut,  as  a  rule,  no  stimulants  are  required  until  the  early  flowers 
are  set  and  the  fruit  is  swelling.  At  this  stage  and  onwards 
diluted  liquid  manure  may  be  given  every  other  time  the  plants 
are  watered,  and  a  mulching  of  half-decayed  manure  over  the 
roots  will  help  to  conserve  the  moisture.  Artificials  may  be 
also  used  for  forming  liquid  manure,  and  also  for  dusting  over 
the  roots  prior  to  watering. 

When  Tomatoes  are  grown  in  tubs  or  pails,  the  latter  should 
be  placed  close  together,  and  they  will  accommodate  one  plant 
each;  when  again.st  a  wall,  2ft  is  a  good  distance  to  allow 
between  them,  and  when  out  in  the  open  I  would  suggest  a 
yard  apart,  with  4ft  between  the  rows,  and  in  the  latter  case  a 
strong  stake  should  be  fixed  in  the  ground  for  each  plant  before 
it  is  put  out.  In  too  many  cases  Tomatoes  suffer  through  over¬ 
crowding  of  the  shoots.  Superfluous  growths  remain  un¬ 
removed,  the  flowers  are  hidden  among  the  leaves,  and  for  the 
want  of  the  sunshine  which  cannot  reach  them,  they  fall  off 
instead  of  setting  and  forming  fruit.  For  this  reason  I  advo¬ 
cate  the  single  stem  system  of  training,  which  consists  of  keep¬ 
ing  each  plant  to  one  stem  by  pinching  off  the  side  growths  as 
they  appear  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  pinching  should 
be  done  regularly,  as  the  plants  are  of  quick  growth  and  suffer 
from  the  consequences  when  side  shoots  are  allowed  to  extend 
freely,  and  are  then  removed  wholesale. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sea.son  the  plants  may  be  partly 
denuded  of  their  leaves  in  order  to  expose  the  fruit  as  much  as 
possible.  AA’hen  the  latter  is  partially  coloured,  it  may  be 
picked  off  and  placed  in  a  window  where  the  increased  warmth 
will  improve  the  flavour.  In  cold,  sunless  seasons  the  fruits 
are  apt  to  be  affected  by  what  is  called  the  “  black  spot  ” 
disea.se — (Cladosporium  fulvum).  A  .soft  spot  like  a  bruise 
appears  on  the  fruit,  which  quickly  extends  and  causes  decay. 
A  close  look-out  shoidd  be  kept  for  this  trouble,  and  all  affected 
specimens  be  picked  off  and  burnt. 

A^arieties  of  Tomatoes  have  appeared  in  such  numbers  of 
recent  years  that  their  name  is  legion,  and  selection  becomes 
difficult.  Experience  has  taught  me,  however,  that  good, 
naturally  early  varieties  are  be.st  for  outdoors,  and  a  favourite 
with  me  is  Sutton’s  Earlie.st  of  All.  It  is  a  most  reliable 
Tomato,  and  a  heavy  cropper.  Carter’s  Outdoor  is  also  excel¬ 
lent,  and  by  the  way  it  fruits  in  the  open,  it  is  quite  true  to 
its  name.  I  can  also  .speak  well  of  Sutton’s  Al,  Holmes’s 
Supreme,  Frogmore  Selected.  Ail  the  above  are  red  Tomatoes, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  better  than  the  yellow  varieties 
for  outdoor  culture. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  the  unfavourable  conditions 
of  la.st  .summer  taught  us  how  much  the  weatilier  lias  to  do  with 
the  success  of  Tomato  culture  in  the  open.  AA'arm,  sunny 
seasons  are  naturally  conducive  to  the  best  results,  but  unless 
the  grower  does  his  part  by  following  correct  principles  of  cul¬ 
ture,  he  cannot  expect  to  get  Tomatoes  at  all  in  a  poor  .season, 
or  the  best  returns  for  his  trouble  and  outlay  even  when  natural 
conditions  are  favourable.  —  G.  H.  H. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

CHERRY  HOUSE.— When  the  whole  of  the  crop  is  ripe, 
the  chief  consideration  ^^■ill  he  to  keep  tlie  fruit  fresh  and  i^ro- 
long  the  season  of  supply  as  long  as  possible.  Shading  will  do 
so,  hut  it  is  only  desirable  where  the  fruit  is  directly  exposed 
to  the  sun,  owing  to  limited  foliage.  Free  ventilation  must  be 
attended  to,  and  in  hot  weather  a  sprinkling  of  the  surface  of 
the  border  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  will  assist  in  keeping 
the  frnit  plump.  The  supply  of  water  mmst  not  be  neglected, 
tor  dryness  at  the  roots  in  inimical  to  the  development  of  the 
buds  for  the  ensuing  crop  of  fruit  and  health  of  the  trees. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES:  EARLY  FORCED 

HOUSES. — The  early  varieties,  Alexander,  Waterloo,  and 
Duchess  of  Cm-nwall, " Am.sden  June,  Early  Beatrice,  and  Early 
liOuise  Peach^,  with  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers  Nectarines,  are 
nearly  cleared  of  their  fruits.  When  these  are  all  gathered, 
the  shoots  on  which  the  fruit  has  been  borne,  if  not  required  for 
the  extension  of  the  tree,  must  be  cut  away  to  the  successional 
growth  at  the  base,  to  admit  light  and  air  freely  to  the  foliage. 
Syringe  forcibly  to  cleanse  the  trees  of  red  siiider,  and  if  this 
pest  and  scale  continue  troublesome,  promptly  use  an  insecti¬ 
cide.  To  prevent  overmaturity  of  the  buds,  ventilate  to  the 
fullest  extent  on  all  favourable  occa.sions.  Keep  gross  laterals 
stopped,  but  avoid  checking  the  growth  by  removing  large 
quantities  of  foliage  at  one  time.  Trees  of  the  second  early  and 
midseason  varieties  will  now  be  ripening  the  fruit,  and  must 
not  be  syringed,  though,  if  the  trees  become  infested  with  red 
spider,  a  thorough  syringing  may  be  given  when  there  is  a 
prospect  of  a  fine  day.  The.  trees  must  have  water  at  the  roots 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  state. 

HOUSES  STARTED  IN  JANUARY.— The  fruits  in  the 
structures  brought  forward  gently,  and  the  varieties  second 
early  or  midseason,  are  now  fast,  advancing  towards  ripening. 
The  leaves  will  have  been  turned  aside,  and  the  fruit  raised,  so 
that  the  apex  receives  most  light.  If  the  weather  jirove  cold 
and  wet,  gentle  fire  heat  will  be  necessary  to  secure  a  circulation 
of  air  constantly,  as  moisture  deposited  on  the  apex  induces 
“  spot,”  maintaining  a  temperature  at  night  of  60deg  to  65deg, 
and  TOdeg  to  75deg  by  day.  Cease  syringing  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  begins  to  ripen,  and  take  care  to  have  the  trees  free  from 
red  spider' before  this  stage,  or  the  pest  will  increase  so  rapidly 
as  to  prejudice  future  ci'ops.  Give  a  good  watering  to  the 
border  if  necessary,  mulching  with  some  light  material. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES. — During  stoning  the  trees  must 
not  be  hurried,  but  be  given  time  to  complete  the  process. 
Allow  a  free  circulation  of  air,  ventilating  early,  and  clo.sing 
early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  maintain  a  temperature  of 
SOdeg  to  85deg,  and  ventilate  a  little  afterwards  for  the  night, 
the  temperature  being  allowed  to  fall  to  between  60deg  ancl 
65deg.  A  free  extension  of  the  laterals  may  be  allowed  as  an 
encouragement  of  root  action,  but  do  not  crowd  the  principal 
foliage,  and  keep  insects  in  check  by  syringing  twice  a  day. 
When  the  fruits  nave  stoned  remove  all  surplus  ones,  and  turn 
the  others  to  the  light  to  insure  their  colouring  well  from  the 
apex.  Give  thorough  supplies  of  water  through  a  surface 
mulching  of  manure  an  inch  or  two  inches  in  thickness,  not 
more,  and  supply  top-dressings  of  fertiliser  or  liquid  manure  to 
weakly  trees.  Vi.gorous  trees,  however,  mu.st  not  be  too  libe¬ 
rally  fed,  as  it  will  induce  grossness,  which  must  be  studiously 
avoided. 

LATE  HOUSES. — Young  shoots  that  are  to  carry  next 
year’s  crop  must  be  tied  in,  and  allowed  to  extend  as  far  as 
space  admits,  taking  care  to  avoid  overcrowding.  Pinch  ail 
side  shoots  on  extensions  that  are  not  required  for  next  year’s 
fruiting,  or  for  furnishing  the  trees,  training  a  growth  from 
the  base  of  the  present  bearing  shoots.  In  thinning  the  fruits, 
leave  a  few  more  than  will  be  required  for  the  crop.  Keep  the 
foliage  clean  by  syringing  twice  a  day  in  fine  weather,  and 
always  early,  to  allow  the  foliage  to  become  dry  before  night. 
Mulch  the  borders  with  short  manure  and  water  thoroughly 
when  necessary.  Ventilate  early,  and  increa.se  the  ventilation 
with  the  sun  heat,  closing  early  if  the  ripening  is  to  be 
accelerated,  but  if  wanted  late  keep  as  cool  as  possible. 

\OUNG  TREES. — Tho.se  in  cour.se  of  formation  must  be 
properly  disbudded,  leaving  the  main  branches  or  shoots  about 
15in  to  18in  apart,  and  the  bearing  wood  at  those  distances 
along  them.  Train  the  extensions  their  full  length,  and  pinch 
the  side  shoots  on  last  year’s  growths  to  two  or  three  leaves. 


so  as  to  form  spurs,  and  to  one  of  subsequent  growth.  Laterals 
on  current  j'ear’s  wood  should  be  pinched  at  the  first  joint,  and 
successional  growths  so  treated  as  made. — G.  A.,  St.  Albans,' 
Herts. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

PLANTING  FL01YER  BEDS.-AYhere  the  spring  flowering 
plants  have  been  removed,  and  the  beds  duly  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  summer,  the  work  of  filling  them  may  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with.  Due  attention  should  be  given  to  the  proper 
preparation  of  . the  soil  and  bringing  it  to  a  moist  condition, 
spring  blooming  plants  often  exhausting  the  ground  of  moi.sture. 
To  such  beds  give,  therefore,  a  thorough  good  .soaking  of  water 
several  days  before  replanting.  For  any  subjects  which  require 
the  soil  enriching,  decayed  manure  must  be  worked  in.  Some 
plants  will  flower  better  in  comimratively  iioor  soil. 

CALCEOLARIAS. — Although  advisable  to  plant  these  out 
earlier  in  the  month,  this  may  not  be  possible,  and  they  must 
be  one  of  the  first  to  be  dealt  with  if  grown.  Small,  poorly 
rooted  specimens  are  not  suitable,  but  if  plants  are  used  which 
have  been  transplanted  in  nunsery  beds,  and  which  lift  with 
large  balls  of  fibrous  roots,  these,  carefully  planted  quickly  ih 
fairly  rich  soil  and  watered,  will  soon  be  re-establi.shed,  and 
suffer  but  little  from  the  shift.  C.  angustifolium.  Golden  Gem, 
and  aurea  floribunda  are  the  best  yellows.  Prince  of  Orange  is 
a  good  brown,  and  Sultan  the  best  dark  variety. 

GERANIUMS  (ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS).— These  may 
now  be  planted,  beds  of  one  variety  being  most  effective,  though 
appropriate  mixtures  of  varieties  may  be  made  according  to 
tastes  and  varieties  in  hand  or  obtainable.  Soil  well  dug  and 
made  friable  is  better  for  Geraniums  than  when  any  enriching 
material  is  added,  the  latter  causing  leaf  growth  too  freely  at 
the  expense  of  flowers.  Plants  from  pots  should  be  well 
moistened  before  planting.  Root-bound  and  dry,  they  are  liable 
to  be  long  in  making  a  proper  start.  They  must  also  have  been 
carefully  hardened  to  outside  conditions.  Any  plants  that 
have  been  kept  growing  under  glass  should  be  placed  outside 
now  to  prepare  them  for  planting. 

MARGUERITES. — AYliite  iMarguerites  or  Paris  Daisies  are 
effective  plants  for  large  beds,  and  may  be  used  for  central 
groups  and  in  other  positions.  Plants  from  5in  pots  in  flower 
will  continue  to  bloom  all  the  summer  if  afforded  moderately 
good  soil,  and  an  adequate  .supply  of  water  at  the  roots.  Clean 
plants  free  from  the  leaf-mining  grub  should  be  put  out. 

FUCHSIAS. — Most  effective  beds  may  be  made  by  employ¬ 
ing  Fuchsias,  the  free  floAvering  single  varieties  being  the  best. 
Tall  plants  with  a  single  stem,  and  well  furnished  with  side 
shoots,  may  be  planted,  using  some  loAv  groAving  floAvering  plant 
such  as  Violas  as  groundAvork. 

PLANTS  FOR  EDGING  BEDS  AND  BORDERS.— Few 
plants  can  excel  blue  and  Avhite  Lobelia  for  the  margin  of  beds 
next  the  grass.  They  are  dAvarf  and  floriferous.  Echeverias, 
Antennaria  tomentosum,  Sedum  glaucum,  Cerastium,  Stachys 
lanata,  and  Cineraria  maritimum  are  all  white  foliage  dwarf 
plants  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  Avell  knoAvn  Golden 
Feather,  and  the  improved  varieties  of  it,  may  be  employed 
Avhere  bright  yelloAv  is  Avanted.  Tagetes  signata  ijumila  and 
dAvarf  French  Marigolds  have  finely  cut  leaves  and  a  profusion 
of  yelloAV  blooms.  White,  yellow,  or  blue  Violas  form  excellent 
edgings.  The  dark  foliage  of  some  of  the  fibrous  rooted 
Begonias  form  a  good  contrast  to  many  plants,  and  as  they 
also  floAver,  their  usefulness  is  obvious.  The  dwarf  forrris  of 
Antirrhinums  are  pleasing,  as  also  are  Asters. — E.  D.  S., 
Grave.send. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

PLANTING  TOMATOES.— If  these  have  been  properly 
prepared,  viz.,  Avell  groAvn  and  thoroughly  hardened  in  cold 
frames,  they  may  now  be  planted  out.  Where  a  south  Avail 
exists  this  Avill  be  much  the  best  place  on  Avhich  to  plant.  Fail¬ 
ing  this,  a  sunny  border  should  be  chosen.  The  soil  should  be 
light  and  Avarm.  If  each  plant  has  a  cluster  of  fruit  already 
set  on  it,  so  much  the  better.  When  the  plants  are  placed 
against  a  Avail  fasten  each  plant  to  the  Avail.  If  they  are 
planted  on  a  border,  a  neat,  but  strong  .stick  should  be  placed 
to  each  plant  to  prevent  the  plants  from  being  broken  by  Avind. 

EARTHING  UP  POTATOES.— Owing  to  the  very  Avet 
Avinter  the  soil  Avas  not  in  good  condition  Avfiere  Potatoes  were 
planted  early,  consequently  the  soil  is  in  a  hard  state.  Earthing 
is  no  easy  task.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  lightly  fork  up 
betAA'een  the  i’oaaas  i^revious  to  draAving  the  soil  up  to  the  plants. 
A  little  artificial  manure  may  be  worked  in  Avith  the  soil. 

PliANTING  OUT  VEGETABLE  MARROWS.— After  these 
have  been  thoroughly  hardened  off  they  shoAild  be  planted  out. 
It  may,  hoAvever,  be  necessary  to  give  a  little  protection  on 
cold  nights,  or  Avhen  frost  is  expected.  These  succeed  Avell  on 
beds  on  Avhich  early  Potatoes  have  been  lifted,  after  adding  a 
little  more  soil,  which  should  be  placed  to  form  slight  mounds 
on  which  the  plants  should  be  planted. 
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SPRING  ONIONS. —  It  will  be  advisable  to  give  a  little 
attention  to  these  frequently  in  order  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of 
the  fly.  A  little  soot  scattered  along  the  rows  is  an  excellent 
preventive  if  done  frequently.  Gas  lime  is  also  a  preventive, 
but  care  is  necessary  in  its  nse. 

SPINACH. — More  round  leaf  Spinach  should  now  ^be 
sown.  This  may  be  sown  on  the  Celery  ridges.  The  drills; 
shonid  be  filled  with  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  half  an 
hour  before  the  seed  is  sown  ;  scatter  the  seed  thinly.  •, 

COLEWORTS. — The  seed  of  these  may  now  bb’ sown.  Treat 
the  .seed  drill  as  for  Spinach. 

CAPSICUIMS. — These  may  now  be  planted  out  in  a  warm, 
sheltered  border.  A  little  shelter  may  be  afforded  at  night 
until  they  become  warmer.  Ample  water  should  bo  given. — 
A.  T.,  Cirencester. 

- : - 

British  Birds. 

(Concluded  from  page  424). 

Aquatic  and  Semi=aquatic. 

The  Coot  (h'ulica  atra)  is  usually  found,  in  large  sheets  of 
water,  and  feeds  upon  water  insects  and  their  larvae,  slugs  and 
other  small  mollusca,  grasshoppers,  etc.,  seeds,  grasses,  and 
watercres.ses.  Its  depredations  in  Watercress  beds,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  usefulness  in  destroying  pests,  render  its  presence 
there  “  few  and  far  between,”  as  the  cultivator  does  not 
tolerate  it. 

The  Water-hen  (Gallinnla  chloropus)  is  rather  common 
along  the  reedy  banks  of  rivers  and  ponds,  and  i.s  a)  very  in¬ 
teresting  creature.  The  newly-hatched  young  look  like  round 
tufts  of  black  down,  swimming  and  diving  well,  and  often  fall 
a  prey  to  ever-hnngry  pike.  The  food  of  the  water-hen  or 
moorhen  is  very,  similar  to  that  of  the  coot. 

The  Little  Grebe  or  Dabchick  (Podiceps  fluviatilis  or 
minor)  is  a  splendid  diver.  It  feeds  upon  water  insects  and 
their  larvm,  also  small  fish. 

4'he  Common  Gull  (Larus  canus)  is  particularly  useful  on 
land  near  the  sea,  scouring  large  tracts  of  both  grass  and  arable 
land  at  times,  and  devouring  almost  everything  in  the  shape 
of  mollusca,  Crustacea,  insects,  or  larva?,  mice  and  voles  being 
dainties,  and  swallowed  head  foremoist.  I  have  had  several  in 
pleasure  grounds  and  gardens,  where  they  are  very  useful  by 
destroying  slugs  and  grubs,  mice  and  voles  ;  but  some  I  had 
took  to  pulling  vegetables  and  other  crops  to  pieces,  and  had 
to  be  discarded.  The  gull  will  make  itself  at  home  with  pohltry, 
and  eat  Peas,  Beans,  Wheat  Ac.,  as  well  as  any  vegetable  or 
animal  scraps.  It,  of  course,  will  devour  any  fi.sh  it  can  catch, 
also  frogs,  Ac. 

The  Mallard  or  'Wild  Duck  (Anas  locas  or  boschas)  fre¬ 
quents  large  ponds  or  lakes,  and  feeds  upon  tadpoles,  lizards, 
fry  of  fish,  Crustacea,  mollusca,  and  insects  and  larvie^  also 
vegetation,  corn,  and  seeds.  In  the  evening  and  morning  it 
scours  the  land  around  for  slugs  and  other  pests,  keeping  lawns 
in  excellent  order  as  regards  freedom  from  such  gentry.  This 
and  other  ducks  are  excellent  freers  of  the  surface  weeds  and 
confervie  that  infest  ponds,  particularly  duckweed. 

The  Teal  (Querquedula  Crecca),  the  smalle.st  of  our  ducks, 
feeds  chiefly  at  night,  and  does  much  good  on  land  surrounding 
ponds,  as  in  the  ponds,  its  food  being- similar  to  the  wild  duck. 

The  Heron  (Ardea  cinerea)  is  a  great  ornament  to  artificial 
water  as  well  as  natural,  and  feeds  mainly  upon  fish,  yet 
destroys  lizards,  frogs,  snakes,  rats,  mice,  water  and  other 
voles,  beetles,  and  various  insects. 

The  Kingfisher  (Alcedo  Ipsida),  as  beautiful  as  rare, 
has  not  only  a  strong  appetite  for  fi-eshwater  fish,  but  it  eats 
mollusca,  Crustacea,  leeches,  and  various  -nmter  insects. 

The  Dipper  (Cinclus  aqnaticus  or  Hydrorata  Cinclus),  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  our  native  birds,  and  found  princi¬ 
pally  in  hilly  places  where  there  are  clear  and  raiiid  .streams, 
such  as  in  Derbyshire  and  Yoikshire.  It  lives  principally  upon 
aquatic  insects,  and  though  charged  with  eating  “fry”  of  fish 
upon  very  uncertain  evidence,  is  a  great  ornament  to  running, 
rocky  streams. 

The  Corncrake  (Crex  pratensis  or  Ortygometra  crex)  arrives 
in  England  at  the  beginning  of  April,  and  departs  in  September 
or  October.  During  the  early  part  of  the  summer  months 
its  harsh  cry  may  be  heard  in  almost  every  meadow,  but  after 
breeding  time  the  cry  ceases.  It  feeds  on  worms,  mollusca 
(slugs),  criLstacea  (woodlice),  myriopoda  (millipedes),  and 
insects;  also,  when  opportunity  offers,  on  corn. 

Several  other  birds  are  passed  over  as  being  of  little  interest 
to  cultivators,  ivho,  from  the  foregoing,  may  form  their  several 
deductions  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  birds  more  or  less 
common  as  affecting  their  respective  cultures,  for  usefulness  or 
otherwi.se.  —  G.  Abbey. 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 

W.  Paul  and  Son’s  New  Roses. 

The  new  Rose  catalogue  of  lMe.ssrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  describes  Countess  Cairns,  a  cerise  carmine  H.T. 
Rose;  Earl  of  Warwick,  an  H.T.  of  a  soft  salmon  pink  with  ver¬ 
milion  centre  ;  Irene  (H.T.)  silvery  white,  faintly  touched  with 
pink ;  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Byass,  a  crimson  decorative  Tea.  Irene 
is  figured  in  a  coloured  plate.  All  the  new  Ro.ses  from  all 
.sources,  of  1902  and  1903,  are  inclnded  in  the  catalogue. 

Vepmonel’s  Fpuit  Tree  Sprayer,  1904. 

The  vendors  of  this  new  sprayer  describe  it  as  powerful  and 
handy.  “It  can  be  used  either  with  a  single  lance,  or  with  two 
lances  to  operate  in  different  directions 
at  the  same  time.  The  reservoir, 
which  is  of  stout  copper,  holds  about 
20  gallons,  and  is  fitted  with  a  power¬ 
ful  copper  pump.  The  machine  is  sent 
out  complete  with  two  15  feet  lengths 
of  india-rubber  tithing,  with  unions ; 
two  3  feet  3  inches  brass  lances, 
with  taps  and  t^ermorel  improved 
nozzles ;  two  straight  jets  for  simple 
washing,  at  the  price  £9  5s.”  The 
’sole  agents  for  Great  Britain, 

Ireland,  and  the  Colonies  are  Messrs. 

Charles  Clark  &  Co.,  20,  Great  St. 

Helens,  London,  E.C. 


English  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Timber  Merchants  and  Creosoters. 


We  have  received  a  catalogue  from  this  firm,  which  explains 
the  extent  and  variety  of  their  business ;  and  as  it  contains 
illustrations  of  how  creosoting  is  accomplished,  and  of  various 
wooden  structures  as  farm  sheds,  fruit  stores,  gates,  fencing, 
Ac.,  it  will  be  found  useful  for  reference  by  many  of  our  readers. 
Their  head  office  is  at  Wisbech. 

“The  bu.siness  of  English  Brothers  and  their  predecessors” 
(they  state)  “has  been  established  for  upwards  of  a  century  as 
importers  of  timber  and  slates.  During  that  time  the  timber 
trade  has  seen  many  changes  and  great  development.  An 
immense  impetus  was  given  to  the  trade  by  the  railways,  for¬ 
merly  the  wood  being  distributed  about  the  country  by  means  of 
roads  and  canals  only.  In  the  earlier  days  of  our  bu.siness  there 
was  a  duty  payable  on  all  timber  imported,  necessitating  large 
lock-up  or  bonding  yards  and  numerous  customs  officials,  who 
superintended  the  deliveries,  fixed  the  hours  for  working,  Ac., 
and  generally  impeded  business.  In  those  days  steam  shipping 
was  unknown,  and  the  trade  was  by  small  sailing  craft,  in  some 
cases  carrying  mixed  cargo  of  grain  and  deckload  of  wood.  Now 
the  small  sailing  ship  has  nearly  disappeared,  and  steamships  of 
large  tonnage  have  replaced  them.  The  larger  sailing  ships  are 
still  employed  in  the  (I’anadian  and  pitch  Pine  trades,  and  from 
British  Columbia.  Tins  Columbian  or  Oregon  Pine  is  of  recent 
introduction  in  this  country,  it  is  sawn  from  very  large  trees, 
yielding  fine  dimensions,  entirely  free  from  sap  or  heart  shakes, 
quite  imobtainable  in  European  woods.”  Large  stock  of  well- 
matured  timbei-  of  the  following  kinds  are  always  on  hand 
Danzig.  Memel,  and  Riga,  Pitch  Pine.  Oregon  or  British 
Columbian  Pine,  Kauri  Pine  from  New  Zealand,  Quebec  Pine  and 
Canadian  Spruce  ;  Californian  Redwood  ;  American  Whitewood  ; 
Maple  Ac.  ;  Stettin  and  Danzig  Oak,  Wain.scot  Oak  from  Riga 
and  the  Adriatic,  Oak  staves.  Mahogany,  Teak,  Birch,  and  other 
hardwoods.  Deals,  battens,  and  boards  from  Archangel,  St. 
Petersburg,  Norwegian  and  Swedish  ports,  Finland,  Canada, 
British  Columbia,  New  Zealand,  America,  and  Australia,  in  all 
qualities  and  sizes. 
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Supeping. 

Bees  have  an  inherent  disposition  to  carry  tlieir  stores  up¬ 
wards,  and  to  confine  the  brood-rearing  to  the  lower  portion  of 
the  hive,  and  by  enlarging  a  hive  by  placing  a  super  above  the 
brood  chamber,  and  preserving  a  free  communication  through¬ 
out  the  whole  tier,  they  will  be  induced  to  fill  it  with  honey. 
This  enables  the  bee-keeper  to  remove  his  surplus  free  from 
impurities,  and  without  disturbing  the  brood  nest  or  destrojdng 
the  lives  of  the  bees.  The  giving  of  these  surplus  boxes  requires 
considerable  disci’etion,  as  there  are  so  many  conditions  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  practising  it.  For  instance,  if  a 
colony  be  supered  too  late  the  swarming  fever  will  be  engen¬ 
dered,  and  if  supered  too  early  in  the  season,  or  before  the 
brood  nest  is  well  crowded,  the  bees  will  be  too  weak  in  num¬ 
bers  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  additional  space  sufficiently 
for  the  secretion  of  wax  and  building  of  combs. 

From  this  it  may  easily  be  perceived  what  mischief  may  be 
done,  as  the  addition  of  supers  exercises  a  great  influence  upon 
the  temperature  of  a  hive,  which  in  turn  affects  the  quantity  of 
honey  gathered,  besides  which,  diminution  of  warmth  in  the 
hive  will  retard  the  rapid  production  of  brood.  In  the  former 
case,  the  extra  room,  although  it  may  be  taken  possession  of, 
is  only  a  lounging  place  for  the  excess  population  until  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  arises  for  the  issue  of  a  swarm. 

The  fact  that  no  fixed  time  can  be  given  for  supering  is 
evident,  but  colonies  carefully  attended  to  should,  as  a  rule, 
be  ready  for  them  at  the  latest  by  the  middle  of  June,  when 
the  apiarist  must  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  the  strength  of 
.stocks  and  atmospheric  conditions.  Prior  to  supering  a  hive, 
fii'st  ascertain  that  the  brood  chamber  is  filled  with  bees,  eggs, 
and  brood  in  all  stages  of  development,  the  weather  warm  and 
settled,  and  the  ingathering  of  honey  from  the  fields  in  excess 
of  the  daily  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  which  is  evidenced 
by  the  elongation  of  the  cells  next  to  the  top  bar  of  the  frame. 

When  a  stock  is  not  in  this  condition  when  the  honey  flow  is 
commencing,  some  preparation  is  necessary.  Combs  containing 
a  little  sealed  broqd  should  be  exchanged  for  combs  full  of 
brood  from  other  hives  able  to  spare  them,  and  any  combs 
partly  filled  with  honey  should  be  bruised,  and  if  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  hive  it  renders  this  system  more  effective,  as 
they  are  immediately  filled  with  eggs.  Additional  room  should 
be  given  a  little  in  advance  of  the  requirements  of  the  bees 
rather  than  too  late ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  gradual,  and 
for  this  purpose  shallow  supers  have  been  found  the  best,  which, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  honey  flow,  are  better  filled  with 
sheets  of  foundation,  as  the  bees  will  build  combs  at  this  time 
at  much  less  ex])ense  than  when  the  honey  flow  is  at  its  height. 
One  drawn-out  bar  in  the  centre  will  entice  tjieni  to  commence 
M'ork  in  the  super. 

In  working  for  extracted  honey  a  little  extra  room  is  not  a 
disadvantage,  as  more  comb-surface  is  required  to  ripen  the  newly 
gathered  nectar,  and  it  also  minimises  the  swarming  desire. 
As  soon  as  the  first  super  is  two-thirds  filled  and  sealing  com¬ 
mences,  a  second  should  be  given,  and  so  continued  throughout 
the  season.  In  very  hot  weather  ventilation  is  also  necessary. 
Slightly  raising  the  roof  and  the  hive  front  by  half-inch  wedges 
is  very  effectual. 

When  working  for  comb  honey  the  super  space  should  be 
contracted  towards  the  end  of  the  season  by  gradually  removing 
the  completed  sections,  and  then  closing  up  with  a  dummy. 

Compelling  the  bees  to  crowd  in  the  remaining  sections  in 
tins  manner  a.ssists  materially  in  the  rapid  ripening  of  the 
honey,  and  the  quick  and  clean  capping,  as  in  many  cases  tlie 
honey  is  carried  up  from  the  brood  nest  and  stored  in  the 
sections,  which  is  preferable  to  having  too  many  on  the  hive, 
some  of  which  are  left  incomplete.  The  main  object  is  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  bees  and  heat. 

The  greater  part  of  the  comb  building  is  done  when  the 
wdiole  population  is  in  the  hive  at  night,  as  the  heat  nece.ssary 
for  the  secretion  and  working  of  wax  in  the  combs  is  easily 
maintained  then.  The  importance  of  warm  quilts  to  cover 
supers,  and  closely  secure  its  retention,  will  therefore  readilv 
be  seen.— E.  E.,  Sandbach. 

Bee  Moth. 

This  is  a  very  trouble.some  pest,  and  is  often  the  result  of 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  apiarist  himself.  The  grubs  of  this 
moth  are  rarely  found  in  a  strong  colony.  -Many  bee-keepers 
rail  to  remove  the  collection  of  cappings  to  be  found  on  the 
floor  board  of  every  hive.  Here  the  wax  moth  will  lay  her 
eggs,  and  the  worms  creep  up  the  sides  and  begin  their  "work 
of  destruction  on  the  combs.  Wake  your  hives  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary  early.  The  bees  love  cleanliness,  and  will  enjoy  better 


health  if  all  rubbi.sh  and  filth  is  removed.  If  a  hive  be  infested, 
examine  the  frames,  and  cut  out  all  webs  and  worms,  taking 
great  care  to  kill  the  grubs.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  Italians 
make  short  work  of  these  pests.  If  a  badly  infested  frame  be 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  colony  of  Italians,  you  will  soon  see 
the  grubs  dragged  out  on  to  the  alighting  board.  When  surplus 
combs  for  extracting  are  stored  for  the  winter,  always  place 
them  about  2^in  apart,  and  remove  all  hives  out  of  the  apiary 
where  bees  have  perished,  and  never  throw  about  bits  of  comb 
near  the  hives. 

Handling-  Bees. 

The  number  of  people  who  are  scared  when  they  hear  the 
pleasing  hum  of  the  bee  is  legion.  It  arises  from  ignorance. 
I  can  well  rememl)er  the  time  when  I  first  had  a  home  of  my 
own  and  commenced  bee-keeping.  IMy  dear  mother  heard  of  it 
and  was  horrified.  I  soon  received  a  letter  imploring  me  to 
give  up,  or  I  would  be  stung  to  death.  An  enclosed  newspaper 
cutting  related  how  a  carter  had  been  stung  to  death  while 
taking  some  bees  to  the  heather. 

Nearly  all  the  deaths  that  occur  arise  from  ignorance. 
Men  do  not  know  when  a  bee  is  angry  or  harmle.ss,  and  conse¬ 
quently  treat  all  alike.  We  require  fearlessness,  gentleness,  a 
leisurely  movement  whilst  handling  bees,  and  plenty  of  common 
sense.  Some  of  our  most  expert  bee-keepers  can  manage 
without  smoke,  but  they  always  have  the  smoker  lighted  ready 
for  an  emergency.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  for  most  of  your 
readers  to  give  a  puff  of  smoke  invariably  at  the  entrance  about 
two  minutes  before  making  an  examination  of  the  hives. 

Make  an  examination  always  when  the  bees  are  busy  in  the 
fields,  i.e.  about  noon,  and  stand  behind  the  hive.  If  one 
stands  in  front,  we  are  obstructing  the  bees,  and  they  remind 
us  of  this  by  using  their  powerful  and  painful  stings.  Never 
examine  hives  in  the  summer  when  the  bees  have  much  spare 
time,  for  bees  are  like  human  beings — they  do  more  damage 
during  hours  of  idleness  than  when  they  are  very  busy. 

Carelessness  in  leaving  bits  of  comb  containing  honey, 
causing  robbing,  will  set  a  whole  apiary  so  that  it  is  only  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  most  skilful  of  bee-keepers  to  do  anything  at  all 
with  them.  Mind,  you  may  often  leave  whole  combs  of  honey 
aboui  -when  there  is  a  good  yield  of  nectar,  and  the  bees  seem 
to  scorn  the  idea  of  touching  it.  I  have  known  men  to  do 
their  extracting  not  far  from  hives,  and  no  harm  has  come  of 
it,  but,  after  all,  it  is  dangerous  amusement,  and  may  cost 
you  dearly  if  you  try  the  experiment.  As  you  lift  the  quilts 
puff  in  a  little,  very  little,  smoke  to  drive  down  the  bees,  for 
these  insects  often  resent  a  powerful  blast.  In  fact,  always  use 
as  little  smoke  as  possible  if  you  desire  to  obtain  the  best 
results. 

Bees  and  Fpuit. 

Our  gardening  friends  are  very  ready  in  too  many  cases  to 
blame  bees  for  the  damage  done  to  fruit.  After  closely 
watching  these  insects^  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  not  the  real  culprits,  but  birds  and  wasps  are.  Robins  are 
very  fond  of  fruit,  and  puncture  it  in  the  first  instance.  The 
bees,  finding  some  sweets  to  hand,  very  soon  begin  to  visit  the 
damaged  fruits,  and  as  they  are  so  often  seen  there,  bear  the 
blame  of  the  damage.  The  birds  are  so  quick  in  their  move¬ 
ments,  and  their  visits  to  the  fruit  so  brief,  that,  unless  they 
are  closely  watched,  they  escape  detection  and  blame  also. 
Perhaps  gardeners  are  eager  to  blame  the  bees  because  of  their 
fear  of  the  insects.  Very  ripe  and  bruised  fruit  is  often  thickly 
covered  with  bees  if  an  apiary  be  near.  Still  this  is  no  reason 
why  the  bees  should  take  the  blame  of  the  cause  of  the  damage. 

Mouldy  Combs. 

During  the  spring  of  1903  a  lady  bee-keeper  called  me  in  to 
inspect  some  combs  that  had  been  stored  in  a  damp  place.  They 
had  been  taken  from  a  hive  vhere  the  bees  had  died,  as  many 
did  last  year.  She  had  been  picking  out  the  dead  bees,  trying 
to  dust  off  the  mouldy  particles,  and  had  made  a  woeful  job  of 
it,  and  was  on  the  point  of  burning  them  all,  when  she  saw  me 
pass.  I  simply  told  her  to  leave  it  all  to  the  bees  a  little  later. 
She  took  the  advice,  stored  them  in  a  drier  place,  and  when 
the  weather  was  more  favourable  she  placed  them  one  at  a 
time  in  the  centre  of  a  strong  colony.  By  the  evening  all  the 
comb  was  spotlessly  clean,  all  dead  bees  removed,  all  breakages 
made  good,  and  in  some  instances  there  were  eggs  in  the  centre 
cells. — Hybla. 


Fkuit  and  Vegetables. — English  vegetables  are  gradually 
taking  the  place  of  foreign,  and  are  now  in  large  supply. 
London  reports,  “  Cornish  Cabbages  are  arriving  with  better 
hearts,”  and  “  Asparagus  is  in  full  season  from  Evesham  and 
elsewhere.”  Potatoes  show  a  fall  generally,  owing  to  heavy 
arrivals  from  abroad.  English  Gooseberries  and  French 
Cherries  are  arriving  in  large  quantities,  but  the  London 
reporter  states  that  the  latter  are  not  an  “  active  sale.” 
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correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one 
will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking 
information  on  matters  discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  In 
naming  plants  we  only  undertake  to  name  species,  or  well- 
marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any  one  occasion.  Florists’ 
flowers  we  do  not  name. 


AMMOXIACAL  CARBONATE  OF  COPPER  SOLUTION 
(F.  M.  M.). — In  our  reply  last  week,  page  441,  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  given  liy  inadvertence  in  tiie  second  formula  instead 
of  carbonate  of  copper,  the  latter  ])eing  the  proper  article. 


CARRYING  OVER  LILY  BULBS  (S).— What  care  should 
Lilium  Harrisi  bulbs  have  that  are  left  over?  Will  it  pay  to 
keep  them  over?  They  have  from  five  to  fifteen  blooms,  and 
have  not  been  forced  with  bottom  heat ;  would  it  be  l)est  to  cut 
them,  or  let  them  die  down? — [The  be.st  tiling  to  do  with  the 
Inlies  is  to  cut  the  flowers  and  sell  them,  and  throw  the  plants  op 
the  rubbish  heap.  It  does  not  pay  to  keep  Lily  bulbs  over  from 
one  year  to  another.] 

VARIOUS  (Mrs.  C.,  Duns,  N.B.).— In  the  case  of  the  Black 
Currant  budmite,  we  would  refer  3’on  lor  information  to  the 
leaflet  published  liy  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  4, 
Whitehall  Place,  London.  Simply  apply  for  it,  and  it  will  be 
.sent  in  a  few  days.  All  the  leaflets  of  the  Board  are  free.  Ask 
for  a  list  of  them.  Then,  the  culture  of  Celeriac  is  easy,  and 
follows  that  given  to  Celery.  Place  your  frame  plants  out  in 
brakes  in  June,  each  plant  1ft  from  its  neighbour.  As  the 
stems  are  not  required,  it  is  unnecessary  to  blanch  them  (except 
the  lower  portion),  so  that  the  plants  need  not  be  grown  in 
trenches  as  with  ordinary  Celery.  All  side  shoots  and  side 
roots  should  be  removed  during  the  season.  The  stems  may  be 
left  in  the  ground  during  winter,  or  they  may  be  lifted  and 
stored  in  dryish  soil  like  Carrots  and  Parsnips.  Regarding  your 
third  question,  we  think  you  ought  to  find  a  plentiful  supply  of 
.seeds  of  the  plant  called  “  Good  King  Henry  ”  by  the  roadsides; 
at  least,  it  was  plentiful  in  the  IMelrose  district  in  our  youth. 
Or  apply  to  a  good  .seedsman — any  of  our  advertisers — or  your 
own  local  seedsman. 


MELON  PLANT  FOR  EXAMINATION  (G.  G.  C.).— The 
nlant  was  found  affected  by  the  “sleeping  disea.se”  fungus 
(Fusarium  lycopersici),  which  is  easily  seen  on  cutting  its  stem 
through  just  above  its  junction  with  soil.  Though  usually 
attacking  Tomatoes,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  case  of  Cucum¬ 
ber  and  IMelon  plants.  The  leaves  droop,  and  the  .stem  col¬ 
lapses.  The  root  is  attacked  first,  gradually  extending  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem.  The  fungus  is  capable  of  leading  a  sapro¬ 
phytic  mode  of  life,  and  from  this  iia.sses  to  a  parasitic  one. 
There  is  no  remedy,  and  the  only  preventive  appears  destroying 
the  fungus  in  its  saprophytic  stage,  this  being  effected  by  the 
free  admixture  of  lime,  or,  better,  by  sterilising  the  soil. 
The  mj'celium  appears  to  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  lime,  and 
in  consequence  the  plants  are  not  attacked.  It  should  be  used 
some  time  in  advance  of  the  soil  being  used  for  Melons,  as  the 
causticity  of  the  lime  is  not  favourable  for  IMelon  growth. 
Sterilising  the  soil  by  exposing  to  a  temperature  of  about 
ISOdeg  not  only  destroys  the  mycelium,  but  also  the  resting 
spores  of  the  fungus. 

MELON  PLANjT  GONE  OFF— TOMATO  LEAVES  (G.  S.). 
— The  plant  is  quite  sound  at  the  roots,  but  the  stem  is  in  a 
decayed  state.  This  is  due  to  what  is  known  as  Melon  bac- 
teriosis,  this  being  indicated  by  a  decay  of  the  stem  in  close 
proximity  to  the  root,  and  the  whole  plant  withers  and  dies. 
Examination  shows  that  the  decomposing  tissues  teem  with 
bacteria.  The  disease  was  first  investigated  in  the  United 
States  and  it  was  found  that  by  inoculating  healthy  plants  with 
the  virus,  the  germs  olitained  were  abundantly  able  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  rapid  decay  into  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  Numerous 
other  experiments  were  nearly  all  successful  in  demonstrating 
that  the  diseased  virus  may  be  communicated  by  inoculation  to 
healthy  stems.  So  far,  the  disease  is  but  little  known  in  this 
country,  and  in  the  only  case  that  occurred  with  us,  we  found 
freely  dusting  the  .stems  with  air-slaked  lime  the  best  palliative. 
Perhaps  the  best  treatment  is  to  luirn  without  delay  affected 
plants,  and  dress  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  house  with  a 
solution  of  formaldehyde  or  formalin,  one  fluid  ounce  to  a  gallon 
of  water.  In  the  case  of  your  Tomatoes,  there  is  no  disease. 
Probably  there  has  been  some  “spot,”  or  the  plants  may  be 
affected  with  “sleeping  disease.” 

MUSCAT  GRAPES  SHRIVELLING  AT  SETTING 
(J.  \V.  S.). — The  affection  on  the  .stems  of  the  side  branches  of 
the  bunch  is  that  known  as  “  shanking,”  a  term  applied  to 
denote  the  drying  up  of  the  stalks  of  the  bunches  and  berries, 
and  when  it  occurs  at  the  time  of  setting,  is  attributed  to  imma¬ 
turity  of  the  wood  in  the  previous  season.  There  is  not  other¬ 
wise  any  trace  of  disease,  the  leaves  being  quite  healthy,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  in  such  case  to  trace  the  shanking  to  its  true 
origin.  Probably  the  border  is  too  rich,  or  has  been  kept  too 
wet,  hence  to  some  extent  sour,  in  which  case  it  would  be  well 
to  give  the  border  a  dre.s.sing  of  air-slaked  lime,  making  it 
(|uite  white  all  over,  and  the  subsequent  watering  would  wash 
the  lime  more  or  less  into  the  .soil.  Or  apply  a  dressing  of 
tlireo  pai  ts  superphosphate  of  lime,  two  parts  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  one  part  sulphate  of  inagnesia,  irsing  4oz  of  the 
mixture  per  square  yard,  pointing  in  very  lightly.  We  should 
also  keep  the  soil  on  the  dry  side,  only  watering  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  foliage  from  becoming  limp,  and  thus  securing 
thoroughly  solidified  and  matured  wood ;  the  shanking  would 
not  probably  recur.  If  the  roots  are  at  fault,  either  through 
lieing  in  a  border  which  is  too  rich  or  too  wet  and  sour,  the  only 
remedy  that  can  be  adopted  is  to  take  up  the  Vines  carefully  and 
renew  the  border. 


P.EONY  STEMS  ROTTING  (Constant  Reader).— The 
.specimens  are  afflicted  by  the  di'ooping  disease  of  Pmonies. 
Healthy  looking  plants,  .some  time  before  the  period  of 
blooming,  suddenly  become  limp,  especially  on  hot  days,  the- 
stem  soon  afterwards  droops,  and  within  a  few  days  dies.  If 
the  stem  of  a  diseased  plant  is  examined,  a  very  delicate  white 
mould  will  be  seen  on  its  somewhat  blackened  and  shrivelled 
surface,  just  above  the  ground.  This  is  the  conidial  condition 
of  the  fungus  causing  the  collap.se,  and  is  known  as  Botrytis 
Pmonia?.  Later  on  numerous  minute  black  sclerotia  are  formed 
in  the  tissues,  both  above  and  below  ground,  and  this  stage  is 
known  as  Selerotiniie  Pa?oni£e.  The  Botrytis  produces  num¬ 
berless  conidia  or  .spores,  which,  carried  by  wind  and  other 
natural  agents,  infect  other  plants  in  the  vicinity.  The  sclerotia 
remain  in  the  soil  until  the  following  season,  when  they  produce 
conidia,  which  infect  the  stems  near  the  ground.  The  only  pre¬ 
ventive  and  repressive  measures  are  removing  drooping  stems 
V  ithout  delay  and  burning  them,  thus  preventing  the  spread  of 
the  disease  and  its  continuance.  The  application  of  green 
manure  or  raw  leaf  mould  as  a  top-dressing  should  be  avoided, 
as  it  causes  Pmonies  to  become  infected,  as  the  mulching  of 
rank  material,  even  if  it  does  not  contain  spores,  affords  the 
fungus  a  congenial  matrix  for  its  spores,  and  sclerotia  present 
in  the  ground  or  wafted  there,  in  which  they  reproduce  them¬ 
selves  rapidly,  for  the  fungus  is  capable  of  a  saprophytic  as 
well  as  parasitic  mode  of  life,  and  in  the  spring  seizes  on  the 
tender  stems  of  the  Pieonies,  infection  being  almost  certain  to 
take  place. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  following  number.  (M.  M.). — 1, next  week;  2,  Ardisia  crenata  ; 
3,  Oestrum  elegans  ;  4,  Davallia  bullata ;  5,  Begonia  sangninea  ;  6, 
Browallia  speciosa.  (Constant  Reader). — The  climbers  are  species  of 
Passifloras,  but  we  must  see  the  flowers.  (A.  L.). — 1,  Aubrietia 
Dr.  Mules  ;  2,  Vinca  radicans  variegata;  3,  Veronica  Hectori ;  4,  Acer 
dasycarpum  ;  5,  Artemisia  tridentata ;  6,  Silene  grandiflorum. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Wisley,  Surrey. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens — height 
above  sea  level,  150  feet. 
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Railway  Rates  Once  More. 


We  have  several  times  mentioned  the  grievances  which 
British  farmers  have  against  our  national  railway  companies ; 
but,  finding  that  agitation  seemed  only  to  aggravate  the  evils 
complained  of,  we  abstained  from  further  comments  for  a  time. 
As,  however,  the  attitude  of  the  railway  companies  has  been 
described  by  a  series  of  articles  in  the  “  Times  ”  newispaper  as 
being  in  every  way  friendly  to  agriculture,  we  think  it  is  oppor¬ 
tune  to  once  more  allude  to  the  evils  complained  of. 

Now,  we  are  being  told  every  day  that  foreign  countries 
under  protection  have  to  pay  higher  prices  for  everything. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  French  railway  companies  can  afford  to 
convey  Potatoes  to  Boulogne  at  about  half  the  rate  per  ton 
which  the  British  railway  companies  charge  for  conveyance  to 
London  ?  Either  the  advantage  of  Free  Trade  is  a  myth,  or  the 
patriotism  of  the  French  railways  is  superb.  We  want  some  of 
t)iis  patriotism  on  our  side.  The  absence  of  it  is  every  day 
bringing  nearer  the  nationalisation  of  our  railway  system. 

The  weakness  of  our  pj^esent  railway  .system  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  companies  generally  are  so  lacking  in  initiative  that 
they  seldom  introduce  a  reform  until  they  are  driven  to  it.  We 
have  seen  considerable  improvement  of  late  in  the  rates  lor 
carriage  of  parcels,  and  if  we  had  seen  a  corresponding  imiirove- 
ment  in  the  acceleration  of  delivery,  we  should  certainly  have 
had  much  ground  for  satisfaction.  As,  however,  the  lead  in 
this  matter  was  taken  by  the  General  Post  Office,  it  is  to  that 
excellent  imstitution  we  should  give  the  credit.  As  the  G.P.O. 
has  once  raised  the  limit  of  weight  of  parcels  and  made  the  rate 
a  little  easier,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  extend  its 
operations  to  heavy  weights  by  rail  only,  and  not  to  include  local 
delivery,  which  might  come  later.  When  we  can  find  a  Post¬ 
master-General  who  will  propose  such  a  reform  as  that,  we 
shall  be  within  measurable  distance  of  the  nationalisation  of 
railways,  and  an  immense  benefit  to  rural  industry  must  inevit¬ 
ably  follow. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  in  writing  thus  we  are  treading  on 
the  corns  of  thousands  of  railway  shareholders,  who  will 
naturally  think  that  we  are  crying  down  the  value  of  their 
stock.  We  are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind ;  we  only  wish  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  railway  shareholders  the  fact  that 
there  are  other  sources  of  traffic  than  imports ;  that  there  is 
an  immensely  improved  internal  carrying  trade  to  be  had  for 
the  encouraging ;  and  it  will  pay  them  better  to  develop  their 
present  local  systems  than  to  spend  further  capital  in  the 
building  of  new  trunk  lines  in  the  interest  of  the  foreigner. 

We  notice  that  the  rate  from  Strazeele  to  Boulogne  (forty- 
.seven  and  a-half  miles)  is  2s.  8d.  per  ton  for  truck  loads  of 
Potatoes.  We  also  know  that  the  rate  from  our  station  to  one 
of  the  large  niarkets  is  6s.  9d.  per  ton  for  a  journey  of  forty-six 
miles — practically  the  same  di.stance — at  little  more  than  one- 
third  the  rate.  This  4s.  Id.  per  ton  difference  on  an  average 
crop  will,  in  many  cases,  pay  the  farmer’s  rent.  To  say  the 
least,  it  gives  the  Fi’ench  producer  a  great  help  towards  com¬ 
peting  with  us  in  our  own  markets. 

The  “  Times  ”  correspondent  writes  of  farmers’  “  blind  per¬ 
sistence  in  unreasonable  complaints  and  more  or  less  unfounded 
allegations”;  also  that  ‘‘the  farmer  should  do  more  than  con¬ 
tent  himself  with  cherishing  grievances  against  the  railways, 
because  they  do  not  quote  wholesale  rates  for  the  transport  of 
retail  lots.”  The  difference  between  French  and  Englisli  rates, 
which  we  have  quoted  above,  is  on  4  ton  lots,  which  can  hardly 
be  called  retail  consignments.  The  “  Times  ”  correspondent 
also  says:  “The  British  railway  companies,  instead  of  being  in 
any  way  hostile  to  British  agriculture,  are  profoundly  interested 
in  its  v'elfare  for  many  reasons,  apart  from  the  amount  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  given  them  to  carry.”  We  are  very  glad 
to  hear  that  there  are  other  reasons,  for  they  have  hitherto 
shown  very  little  inclination  to  encourage  agricultural  traffic. 
They  have  appeared  to  treat  it  as  unworthy  of  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  and  as  if  they  would  rather  not  he  bothered  with  it. 

The  question  of  rates  is  not  the  only  grievance.  The  lack  of 
proper  wharfage  or  siding  room  at  rural  stations  has  often  been 
the  cause  of  much  toss  of  time  to  farmers’  teams.  Waggons 
delivering  farm  produce  to  a  station  two  or  tliree  miles  away 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  making  two  journeys  per  day  ;  but 
it  they  are  kept  v'aiting  for  a  couple  of  hours  during  shunting 


operations  in  the  morning,  there  is  no  chance  of  a  second 
journey,  and  half  a  day  is  wasted.  Then  there  is  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  empty  waggons.  Duripg  the  winter,  but  especially 
in  autumn,  farmers  often  have  to  wait  a  week,  or  even  two 
Aveeks,  after  ordering  a  truck  before  they  find  themselves  sup¬ 
plied.  Delay  often  leads  to  loss  of  market,  and  the  consignor 
having  to  accept  a  loAver  price.  This  applies  to  the  carriage  of 
dead  produce.  The  companies  are  more  particular  as  regards 
the  supply  of  cattle  Avaggons ;  perhaps  it  is  because  the  cattle 
rates  are  so  high,  and  therefore  pay  them  better ;  perhaps  it  is 
because  cattle  and  sheep  consignments  are  usually  made  by 
dealers  or  salesmen,  Avho  are  members  of  an  association,  and 
have  a  na.sty  habit  of  demanding  and  obtaining  compensation. 

Here  is  a  hint  for  farmers,  llaihvays  combine,  cattle  dealers 
combine.  Are  farmers  ahvays  to  be  the  exception  to  the  rule  ?  If 
in  each  administrative  county  there  were  a  farmers’  railway  rates 
association,  Avhich  could  meet  once  a  quarter,  and,  after  hearing 
complaints  from  members,  Avould  approach  the  companies  in 
connection  thereAvith,  much  more  notice  Avould  ])e  taken  than  of 
the  complaints  of  individuals,  Avhich  are  curtly  acknowledged 
and  then  probably  reach  the  waste  paper  basket. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  have  had  a  fine  week,  Avith  more  strong  Avinds,  and  the 
soil  has  dried  very  rapidly,  Avith  a  tendency  to  bake  Avhen  left 
rough.  The  Cambridge  roll  is  indispensable  noAv.  We  are 
ploughing  our  SAvede  and  turnip  land,  and  the  heavy  roll  is  made 
to  folloAv  the  ploughs,  the  tAvo  operations  being  completed  in  one 
day.  Plenty  of  moisture  tvirns  up  from  beloAv,  and  the  surface 
requires  an  hour  to  dry  before  the  roll  comes  upon  it.  The 
latter  leaves  a  smooth  surface  ;  no  moisture  Avill  be  lost ;  and 
we  shall  have  a  lovely  green  mould  Avhen  Ave  commence  ridging 
for  SAvedes  in  a  Aveek’s  time.  Many  farmers  will  have  com¬ 
menced  already,  but  June  1  is  early  enough  on  light  to  medium 
soils.  Very  feAv  fields  Avere  planted  Avith  potatoes  early,  but 
in  some  of  these  the  young  haulm  is  shoAving.  Complaint  is 
made  that  the  plants  are  coming  up  anything  but  regularly. 
Perhaps  the  seed  Avas  pai'tially  flooded  last  autumn,  or  it  may 
have  come  from  a  crop  Avhich  Avas  lifted  someAvhat  green.  We 
believe  in  thoroughly  ripened  seed. 

Eldorado  potatoes  may  not,  after  all,  be  pure  gold.  One 
purchaser  of  plants  has  lost  every  one,  and  another  purchaser 
Avho  got  three  has  difficulty  in  getting  them  on.  These  sprouts 
must  have  been  very  Aveak,  or  the  potato  is  a  poor  grower. 

We  have  previously  mentioned  the  quantities  of  turnip  seed 
which  Ave  think  advisable  to  soav.  We  have  never  soAAm  less 
than  31b  of  swede  seed  per  acre,  and  Ave  have  put  on  Sjlb. 
One  pound  would  be  ample  if  there  Avere  no  casualties,  but  Ave 
must  provide  a  supply  for  the  fly  to  eat  if  he  appears,  AA’liich  he 
is  ever  liable  to  do.  Of  common  turnip  seed,  21b  per  acre  is 
ample. 

We  got  our  eAves  Avashed,  and  the  winds  have  dried  the 
fleeces.  It  is  rather  cold  noAV,  and  the  wind  is  keen,  so  we  shall 
Avait  a  feAV  days  longer  before  clipping.  The  avooI  trade  is  much 
more  promising.  We  hear  of  half-and-half  making  22s.  per  tod. 

Good  beef  is  dearer,  and  sheep  are  selling  better  than  they 
have  done  for  j’ears,  so  stock-breeders  are  having  a  good  time. 
The  case  as  regards  horses  is  not  so  good.  There  is  still  a  great 
deal  of  influenza  about.  Fcav  deaths  from  the  complaint,  but 
very  great  inconvenience  and  hindrance  to  farm  Avork. 

Foaling  of  heavy  mares  has  been  very  unfortunate.  Foals 
have  dropped  off  by  scores.  In  one  typical  breeding  parhsh  there 
is  only  one  foal  living,  and  it  is  a  light-legged  one  from  a 
common  mare ;  but  that  sort  never  die. 


Webb  and  Sons  at  Svansea. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sous,  the  King’s  seedsmen,  Wordsley, 
Stourbridge,  had  an  exhibit  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Agricultural  ShoAv  Avliich  Avas  in  every  Avay  Avorthy  of  their 
position.  All  descriptions  of  seeds,  roots,  gra.sses,  cereals,  &c., 
Avere  represented,  as  Avell  as  chemical  fertilisers — the  latter 
being  an  important  branch  of  this  firm’s  business — their  special 
turnip  manure  being  in  great  demand  at  the  present  time. 
Webbs’  new  IMont  Blanc  Wheat,  White  Queen  Wheat,  neAV 
standard  Red  Wheat,  neAv  hardy  Avinter  Black  Oat,  and  new 
Burton  Malting  Barley,  and  the  celebrated  Webbs’  Kinver 
Chevalier  Barley  Avere  on  vieAV.  Webbs’  grasses,  clovers,  and 
other  forage  plants  for  permanent  pasture,  alternate  husbandry, 
Ac.,  AA'ere  illustrated  by  dried  specimens,  together  Avith  their 
seeds  shoAving  the  proportions  of  each  for  the  respective  pur¬ 
poses  and  soils.  An  interesting  portion  of  the  stand  was  the 
floAvers,  Avhich  included  Excelsior  Gloxinias,  and  in  the  vegetable 
section  the  neAv  Leader  Pea  attracted  considerable  attention. 
Their  seed  Potatoes,  of  Avhich  large  quantities  have  been  ex¬ 
ported  to  South  African  Colonies  during  the  past  season,  are 
highly  spoken  of  for  their  fine  quality  and  heavy  cropping 
properties. 
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NEW  ROSES. 


Wm.  Paul  &  Son’s 

NEW  ROSES  FOR  1904. 
COUNTESS  CAIRNS  (H.T.A  Plants  in  Pots,  now 

« -  I  ready, 

EARL  OF  WARWICK  (H.T.)(  7/6  each. 
IRENE  (H.T.) 

MRS.  ALFREO  RYASS 

(Decorative  Tea). 

^  Also  a  Large  Collection  of  New  British,  Con¬ 
tinental,  and  American  New  Eoses  of  1903  and 
i.904,  21/-  to  42/-  per  dozen.  For  names  and 
descriptions  see  Descriptive  Catalogue,  post  free 
on  application. 

ROSES  ilil  POTS 

(Qeaeral  Collection). 

Many  thousands  of  Dwarf  and  Climbing  Eoses 
are  always  kept  in  stock  for  planting  during  the 
summer  months  and  for  general  pot  culture. 

These  can  be  supplied 
In  5-inch  pots,  10/G  to  18/-  per  dozen, 

T5/-  to  £6  per  100. 

In  8-inch  pots,  30/-  to  42/-  per  dozen, 

£12  to  £15  per  100. 

Sole  Postal  Addness— 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON, 

Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

CHEALS' 

NINETY  ACEES,  ' 

FEUIT  TEEES, 

OENAMENTAL  TEEES, 

SHEUBS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


j 


The  set  of  four 
,  varieties,  one  plant 


of  each,  for 

28/-. 


^Bedding  Plants.^ 

Extensive  &  excellent  stock  of  strong 
well-ripened  Plants  of  all  leading  varie¬ 
ties,  ready  for  immediate  planting. 
PRICES  VERY  MODERATE. 

Catalogue  Post  Free. 

Nurseries  Chester! 

 ^ 


BUY  THE  BEST  BULBS 

The  World  can  produce  from 

W.  MAUGER  &  SONS, 

Bpookdale  Nurseries,  GUERNSEY,  ENGLAND 

Our  Specialities  are— ANEMONES,  DAFFODILS,  iXIAS, 
FREESIAS,  TULIPS,  &c.  Lists  on  application. 


JN  VIEW  OF  COMING  SEASON, 

communications  invited  from  neighbourhoods  iu 
which  MUSHROOMS  grow  freely.— Address,  “J.,”  Box 
980,  Smiths’  Advertising  Agency,  100,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

Me.  W.  DEOVEE,  F.E.H.S.,  N.C.S.,  offers  his 

services  as  JUDGE  at  summer  or  autumn  hows  on 
reasonable  terms.  The  only  growers  who  had  the  honour 
of  submitting  48  blooms  before  Her  late  Majesty  the 
Queen,  at  Windsir,  November  16,  1898.— Royal  Nurseries, 
Farehim. 


Begonias  a  speciality.— Large,  erect- 

flowering  Singles,  for  bedding,  2/6,  3/-  dozen  ;  18/-, 
20/-  100.  Doubles  same  price  for  cash.  List  free. — JOHN 
WELLS,  Begonia  Nursery,  Ryarsh,  Mailing,  Kent. 


Dicksons 


PEIMULAS !  PEIMULAS !  PEIMULAS  ! 

34th  Year  of  Distribution. 

Williams’s  and  all  the  best  strains  of  sinensis  fimbriata, 
also  obconica  grandiflora,  grandiilora  alba  and  stellata. 
CINERARIA,  finest  strain  and  stellata,  1/6  per  dozen,  10/- 
100.  Double  White  Primulas,  6d.  each.  Carriage  and 
Package  Free  for  Cash  with  Order. 

-JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY. 


BLACKMOEE  &  LANGDON’S  BEGONIAS. 

Awarded  6  Gold  Medals,  1903.  List  Free.  Seed, 
double,  2/6  and  6/-  per  packet ;  single,  1/-,  2/6  and  51-.— 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath. 


GWILLIM’S  begonias.  Splendid  Strain, 

Growing  Plants,  mixed,  6  colours.  Singles  2/6  doz. ; 
Doubles,  4/-  doz.  In  pots,  carriage  forward  ;  not  in  pots, 
post  free.  List  of  higher-priced  varieties,  free. 

A,  LI.  GWILLIM,  Begonia  Specialist,  New  Eltham,  Kent. 


CHEALS’ 

GAEDEN  SEEDS, 

FAEM  SEEDS, 

BULBS  AND  PLANTS. 

CHEALS’ 

LANDSCAPE  GAEDENEES, 

CONTEACT  PLANTEES,  ETC. 

CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 

J.  CHEALT  SONS, 

Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex. 


“EUREKA" 

WEED  KILLER, 
FUMIGATORS, 
INSECTICIDE. 

Ash  your  Dealer.  Write  for  List. 

TOMLINSON  &  HAYWARD,  Ltd.,  LINCOLN. 


1  SEEING  SOWN  PLANTS 

JL  \_y  VA  9  Fidler’s  Early  Eclipse  Cabbage, 

3/-  per  1000  ;  Drumhead  Savoy,  3/- ;  Sutton’s  Giant  Drum¬ 
head  Cabbage,  3/-;  Dalkeith  Brussels,  3/-;  Johnson’s 
Exhibition  Brussels,  3/-;  Early  Eclipse  Cauliflower,  4'-; 
Early  Erfurt,  4/6;  V.A.G.  Cauliflower,  3/6.  1000  of  the 

above  sorts,  mixed,  packed  and  carriage  paid  on  receipt 
of  6/-  Postal  Order. 

W.  HORNE  &  SONS,  Cliff e,  Rochester,  Kent. 


EGONIAS. — Testimonials,  repeat  orders,  and 
recommendations  prove  our  strain  to  be  the  best  up 
to  date  in  existence.  Tubers  and  Plants.  See  the  “Best 
Catalogue,”  free.  —  B.  R.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  Yeovil 
Nurseries,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


Notice. — Don’t  stake  your  Carnations  till 
you  have  seen  the  PATENT  IMPROVED  COIL 
STAKE.  No  tying  required;  stakes  last  a  lifetime.  The 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  to  growers.  Only  wants  seeing. 
7/6  per  100  ;  sample  dozen,  1/-.  Carriage  Paid.  Cash  with 
order. — A  PORTER.  Stone  House.  Maidstone- 


PEOTECT  YOUE  FEUIT.— TANNED 
GARDEN  NETTING,  25  by  8  yards,  50  by  4  yards, 
100  by  2  yards,  8/-  each.  Prompt  delivery.  Only  best 
quality  supplied. — L.  WREN  <fc  SONS,  Net  Merchants, 
139,  High  Street,  Lowestoft. _ 

COTTAGE  GAEDENING  ;  being  an  Essay  to 
which  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  awarded  Mr. 
W.  Egerton  Hubbard’s  Prize,  February  16th,  1870.  By 
E.  W.  Badger.  Third  Edition.  Price  3d. ;  post  free,  Sjd. 
—Office  ;  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers.  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


UEE  WOOD  CHAECOAL,  Specially  prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Rortieulture:  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.” 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST.  Ltd.,  I.eeds, 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  2,  1904. 


Unity  is  Strength, 

•  MONGST  those  who  have  known 
the  British  gardener  and  have 
learned  to  understand  the  many 
genuine  types  of  the  race  found 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
feeling  of  goodwill  existing  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man.  A  sense  of  hearty 
good-fellowship  prevails  ;  the  sense  of 
friendship,  which  lends  a  ready  hand  to 
help  in  times  of  trial  and  trouble,  whether  these 
arise  from  the  failures  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
everyday  life  or  at  the  more  momentous  times 
when  the  gardener  must  ask  as  to  his  future  situa¬ 


tion,  Where  next  ?  This  may  not  find  expression  in 
the  offer  of  pecuniary  assistance.  The  average 
gardener  when  in  steady  employment  is  seldom 
too  well  provided  with  all  he  needs  for  his  own 
requirements ;  but  there  is  an  eagerness  to  im¬ 
part  information  as  to  possible  and  actual  vacan¬ 
cies,  and  an  ever  ready  willingness  to  assist  in 
tiding  over  the  temporary  difficulties  inseparable 
from  the  removal  of  families  and  household  goods 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  Many 
there  are  who  could  speak  from  grateful  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  connection. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  painting  the  best  side 
of  the  picture  as  applied  to  the  gardener.  It  at, 
least  serves  to  show  the  strong  undercurrent  of 
union  between  man  and  man  in  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  calling.  And  the  knowledge  that  this  strong 
feeling  exists  may  well  have  given  encourage¬ 
ment  to  all  who  have  endeavoured  to  form  the 
British  Gardeners’  Association.  The  chief  objects 
put  forward  by  the  provisional  committee  are 
such  as  have  called  for  consideration  for  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  They  have,  it  is  true, 
received  attention  from  time  to  time  in  horticul¬ 
tural  journals,  but  so  far  the  result  has  been 


small. 

Employers  will  no  doubt  recognise  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  an  organisation,  the  main  object  of 
which  is  to  guarantee  trustworthy  gardeners  of 
sound  ability.  If  the  association  can  get  em¬ 
ployers  on  their  side  in  the  matter  of  registra- 
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tion,  the  battle  will  be  more  than  half  won.  The  “  I’easonable  j 
reninneration  for  services  rendered  ”  will  then  follow  in  due  | 
course.  Did  employers  but  realise  more  frecpiently  the  great 
difference  a  few  shillings  weekly  may  make  in  the  households 
of  their  employes,  they  would  not  require  the  pressure  of  an 
association  to  cause  them  to  disburse  that  which  they,  in  cue 
majority  of  cases,  would  never  miss. 

Leaving  for  the  moment  head  gardeners,  who.se  salaries,  for 
the  class  of  work  and  responsibility  entailed,  are  universally 
acknowledged  as  being  far  too  low,  let  us  turn  to  the  position 
of  journeymen  and  others.  AVe  have  toiled  in  more  youthful 
days  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  as  long  as  daylight  lasted 
in  summer  for  sixteen  shillings  per  week,  and  the  question¬ 
able  hospitality  of  a  wretched  building  called  a  bothy.  Duty 
weeks  meant  working  until  eleven  at  night,  and  in  bad  weather 
all  hours  of  the  night.  AVe  believe  that  nowadays  bothies  are 
better  generally,  and  there  is  a  more  general  tendency  to  pay 
for  overtime;  but  the  terms  are  much  the  same  for  a  journey¬ 
man  to-day  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  The  work  of  a 
good  journeyman  is  unquestionably  that  of  a  skilled  worker, 
j-et  though  the  wages  of  all  other  skilled  workers  have  shown 
a  considerable  advancement,  theirs  for  manj'  years  have  been 
at  a  standstill.  These  coming  gardeners  are  the  men  the  asso¬ 
ciation  will  seek  to  enrol :  the  thoroughly  earnest,  the  worthy, 
and  only  those  who  can  provide  a  recommendation  obtained 
from  a  trusted  chief.  The.se,  too,  are  more  likely  to  uenefit 
from  the  advantages  of  such  an  association  than  those  of  an 
older  generation,  who  may  not  hope  to  claim,  or  directly  parti¬ 
cipate  in,  the  benents  arising  from  increased  remuneration, 
improved  social  status,  or  a  more  independent  position. 

As  bearing  upon  this  question  of  the  wages  of  the  younger 
men,  we  remember  a  well-known  head  saying,  “  Oh,  yes,  we  are 
obliged  to  have  a  decorator,  and  pay  him  a  guinea  a  week — 
bricklayers’  labourers’  wages!  ”  The  establishment  is  a  very 
large  one,  and  the  owner  several  times  a  millionaire,  yet  what 
a' pittance  to  give  a  man  who  must  not  only  be  a  good  gardener 
up  to  a  certain  point,  but  a  .skilled  artist  also!  AA’^e,  however, 
years  ago,  in  an  establishment  quite  as  large  as  the  one  men- 
Tioned,  carried  out  the  decorative  work  for  less  money  than  a 
guinea  per  week,  so  that  here  at  least  we  must  admit  some 
advancement. 

Taking  the  case  of  foremen  gardeners,  we  may  find  that, 
taken  generally,  wages  are  not  so  high  as  they  should  be.  hat 
a  skilled  artisan,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men,  would  say  if 
offered  the  noble  remuneration  of  18s.  per  week  (with  the  usual 
bothy,  milk,  and  vegetables,  of  course),  we  need  not  here  stay 
to  consider:  it  would  without  doubt  be  something  more  forcible 
than  polite.  Yet  your  thoroughgoing  young  gardener  who  has 
attained  to  the  position  of  foreman  is  frequently,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  as  good  a  man  as  his  chief;  nay,  we  have  known 
instances  where  the  positions  for  many  branches  of  work  should 
have  been  reversed.  There  are,  it  is  true,  places  where  fore¬ 
men  are  as  well  and  better  paid  than  numbers  of  head  gar¬ 
deners,  but  these  are  singularly  few  and  far  between.  The 
foremen  or  heads  of  departments  in  nurseries  are  better  paid, 
but  their  positions  are  more  on  an  equal  with  those  of  heads  of 
private  establishments. 

AA’e  thus  see  plainly  what  has  long  been  admitted  by  impar¬ 
tial  judges,  that  gardeners  of  all  stations  are  badly  paid  ex¬ 
cept  in  rare  instances.  The  hours  of  labour  are  many,  and  the 
moments  of  relaxation  few ;  yet,  if  taken  in  a  body,‘  there  are 
no  more  willing  worker.s  in  the  land,  and  none  more  persistent 
in  struggling  against  difficulty  in  earnest  strenuousness.  This 
he  does  often  with  little  encouragement  from  those  he  serves, 
and  too  frequently  labouiing  whilst  feeling  that  another  will 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours. 

Granted  all  this,  still  we  find  there  has  never  been  any 
organised  attempt  to  better  his  condition.  AVill  the  association 
now  formed  succeed?  AVhere  single-handed  efforts  have  failed, 
and  individuals  have  suffered  miserably,  a  well-organised  body 
rnay  be  successful.  Success  will  attend  the  association  if  the 
aid  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  employers  can  be  requisitioned. 

The  subject  i.s  of  much  importance,  and  we  could  extend 
these  remarks  to  far  greater  length,  but  must  not.  In  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  gardeners’  association,  and  in  the  realisation  of  its 
proposals,  there  lies  the  opportunty  for  a  practical  illustration 
of  that  fraternal  feeling  existing  so  pre-eminently  amongst  gar¬ 
deners  In  fighting  a  peaceful  battle  there  should  be  no  scope 
for  a  display  of  tyranny  on  one  side,  or  of  cowardice  on  the 
other.  AA  e  ^yould,  however,  in  conclusion  cull  another  extract 
troin  the  article  previously  mentioned,  and  which  Ixas  called 
forth  these  remarks,  and  end  with  the  words  of  Howell,  “But 
association  will  not  be  strong,  however  numerous  in  member- 
slnp,  it  the  units  that  compose  it  are  cowards.” 


Cattleya  Statteriana. 

This  remarkable  supposed  hybrid  was  exhibited  by  Air.  John¬ 
son,  gardener  to  Air.  T.  Statter,  of  Stand  Hall,  Alanchester,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1892,  and,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  the  stock  of  the  variety  has  never  left 
Mr.  Stutter’s  collection.  The  plant  flowered  from  an  imported 
piece,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  a  natural  cross  between  C.  gigas 
and  C.  aurea.  The  apical  area  of  the  lip  is  rich  velvety  crimson,, 
and  purplish  ,  streaks  radiate  into  the  throat.  The  crimson 
lobes  are  deeply  coloured  ivith  rich  nankeen  yellow,  and  along 
the  whole  of  the  edge  of  the  flower  runs  a  feathering  of  rosy 
carmine.  The  sepals  are  ivory,  deepening  to  lemon,  and  the- 
petals  are  pure  white. 

Cultural  Notes. 

Dendrobium  Falconeri  is  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful  ifiant, 
differing  from  all  others  in  the' genus  .in  habit,  and  requiring 
special  culture.  The  growth  consists  of  large  numbers  of  smail 
stem-like  pseudo-bulbs,  only  a  few  inches  in  length,  each  root¬ 
ing  separately  from  its  base.  To  allow  these  to  ramble  away 
at  will  without  anything  tangible  to  cling  to  is  to  court  failure 
at  the  outset,  for  each  one  should  be  within  reach  of  some¬ 
thing  that  the  roots  can  lay  hold  of. 

I  have  tried  it  in  various  ways,  such  as  placing  a  number  of 
rough  oak  stakes  in  the  pots,  and  disposing  the  stems  as- 
regularly  as  possible  among  them,  tying  the  strongest  and 
leaving  them  to  take  hold  where  they  can,  wiring  to  cork 
blocks  and  to  pieces  of  tree-fern  stems,  and  all  have  been  satis¬ 
factory  when  once  the  stems  have  taken  hold.  But  in  no  case 
must  much  compost  be  given,  for  the  roots  cannot  take  to  it,, 
and  it  lies  as  a  wet  mass  about  them,  to  their  detriment.  An 
old-fashioned  and  bad  plan  of  growing  this  orchid  was  wiring 
sods  of  peat  to  cork  or  wood  blocks,  and  fastening  the  plants 
to  it.  The  peat  was  always  silting  out  and  making  a  litter 
about  the  house,  and  was  quite  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  roots. 

The  upkeep  of  a  proper  atmosphere  is  very  important  in  the 
case  of  D.  Falconeri.  It  likes  ample  heat  and  exceptionally 
free  supplies  of  moisture  when  the  weather  is  bright  during  the 
growing  season,  but  when  it  is  dull  no  good  comes  from  unduly 
forcing  the  heat.  The  moisture  is  necessary  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  thrips  in  check  as  for  hastening  the  growth, 
and  if  these  insects  are  in  a  house  at  all  they  are  sure  to  find 
out  this  superb  plant.  From  the  time  the  flowers  fade  until 
the  little  growths  are  complete,  this  quickened  growing  atmo¬ 
sphere  must  be  maintained  when  less  heat  and  moisture,  com¬ 
bined  with  sunlight,  will  ensure  a  thorough  ripening. 

In  winter  a  cool,  restful  temperature  with  only  sufficient 
root  moisture  to  prevent  shrivelling  is  required,  this  in  its  turn 
being  followed  in  spring  by  a  gradually  increasing  heat,  but  only 
slight  atmospheric  moisture,  until  the  flowers  can  be  distinctly 
seen.  In  appearance  the  flowers  are  not  unlike  those  of 
D.  AA’ardianum,  being  pure  Avhite  in  ground  colour,  all  the  seg¬ 
ments  tipped  with  amethyst,  and  the  lip  blotched  with  deep 
orange  and  purple. — H.  R.  R. 


Chlorophyll, 

At  this  lovely  season  of  the  year  when  foliage  of  infinite 
shades,  and  verdure  in  all  its  vernal  freshness,  clothe  the  land¬ 
scape  with  an  indescribable  charm,  it  probably  seldom  occurs  to 
the  beholder  that  this  universal  greenness  represents  the  first 
and  most  vital  essential  of  his  own  existence,  it  being  practi¬ 
cally  the  one  and  only  vehicle  for  the  transformation  of  solar 
activity  into  potential  life.  All  life  is  dependent,  directly  or 
indirectly,  upon  vegetation,  and  the  old  saying  that  “  all  flesh 
is  grass  ”  is  absolutely  and  literally  true  if  we  accept  grass  as 
the  symbol  of  vegetation  generally.  The  meat-eaters  are 
always  dependent  upon  vegetable-feeding  animals,  as  a 
moment’s  consideration  of  our  own  case  will  clearly  show,  and 
hence  we  are  easily  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  entire  realm 
of  organic  life  is  based  on  the  capacity  of  plants  to  grow. 

AA’^e  next  find  that  all  plants,  except  those  which  are  practi¬ 
cally  parasitic  ones,  or  fnngi,  which  feed  upon  plant  tissues 
dead  or  alive,  and  thus  none  the  less  exist  at  the  expense  of  the 
green  ones,  can  only  form  their  foliage  under  the  influence  of 
sunlisrlit,  direct  or  diffused.  Growth  under  the  influence  of 
electric  or  other  artificial  light  forms  no  exception  to  this  rule, 
for  we  have  only  to  investigate  their  source  to  find  the  sunlight 
as  its  origin,  since  one  and  all  kinds  are  obtained  by  the  con- 
I  sumption  of  coal,  oils,  Ac.,  which  are  merely  the  stored-up 
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products  through  the  vegetation  of  past  ages,  of  the  sunshine 
of  their  time.  Directly  or  indirectly,  therefore,  ve  ahrays 
come  at  last  to  the  sun  as  the  impelling  vital  force,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  thei'ewith  we  equally  invariably  find  that  this  force  can 
only  find  vital  expression  through  the  vegetation  which  clothes 
the  world  with  verdure ;  naturally,  therefore,  we  find  a  certain 
synchronism  to  exist  between  cause  and  effect ;  that  is,  between 
vital  vegetative  activity,  and  solar  influence,  especially  as  solar 
light  and  solar  heat  are  so  intimately  associated,  and  the  heat 
is  also  a  factor  in  leaf  development. 

The  next  thing  to  considef  is  how  the  sunshine  is  enabled  to 
do  its  vital  work  within  the  leaves,  and  although  it  is  impossible 


flavours,  odours,  and  chemical  products  which  exist  in  the  plant 
world,  and  remember  that  all  of  these,  nutritious,  noxious,  or 
even  deadly  poisonous,  are  fashioned  by  these  little  green  grains, 
and  that  every  leaf  in  the  fair  prospect  we  may  be  enjoying 
is  an  actual  and  busy  lal'oi'atory,  engaged  in  this  varied  work, 
our  conception  of  the  wonders  of  Nature,  and  especially  of  the 
wonders  of  chlorophyll,  cannot  fail  to  be  immensely  widened. 
There  is,  indeed,  absolutely  nothing  else  in  creation,  nothing  so 
pervasive  and  so  essential  to  life,  which  can  be  compared  to  it ; 
and  the  more  we  investigate,  the  greater  becomes  our  wonder 
and  sense  of  reverence  at  the  creative  power  which  underlies  it. 

From  the  more  microscopic  forms  of  plant  life  to  the  giant 


Cattleya  Statteriana. 


for  us  to  define  the  actual  “  how,”  we  absolutely  know  that 
the  work  is  entirely  done  by  the  green  coloui’ing  matter  itself, 
the  so-called  chlorophyll,  which  is  really  the  simple  Greek  of 
leaf  colour.  Within  the  partially  transparent  cells  which  form  ; 
the  fabric  of  all  leaves  this  colouring  matter  exists  as  an  infinite 
number  of  tiny  green  grains,  which,  under  the  influence  of 
light,  are  enabled  not  only  to  nndtiply,  but  in  some  subtle  way 
to  break  up  or  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  air, 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves  through  their  pores,  and  such 
salts  as  may  be  contributed  from  the  soil  through  the  roots; 
and  also  to  recombine  their  elements  in  infinite  ways  to  form 
woody  and  leafy  tissue,  and,  in  short,  build  up  the  plant  on  i 
wider  and  wider  lines. 

If  we  pause  a  moment  to  consider  the  infinite  variety  of 


Sequoia,  it  is  the  tiny  green  grains  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  formative  cell,  the  twin  vonders  of  creation,  enable  them 
to  exist  and  reproduce  themselves  ;  and,  as  we  have  already  indi¬ 
cated,  in  those  lowly  forms  of  plant  life,  the  fungi,  which 
manage  to  exist  without  their  actual  presence  within  their 
substance,  they  can  only  do  so  by  feeding,  as  carnivoious  ani¬ 
mals  do,  on  organic  matter  previously  shaped  by  chlorophyll, 
and  conk-quently  charged  with  nutritive  elements.  The  green 
leaf,  in  short,  forms  the  link  ’twixt  solar  forces  and  life  itselt, 
and  in  viewing  the  wide  expanse  of  verdure  of  lull  and  dale  and 
field  and  forests  in  their  spring  and  summer  garb,  we  are  the 
actual  witnesses  of  the  wondrous  process  of  transformation 
upon  which  our  very  existence  and  that  of  life  in  every  other 
form,  is  absolutely  dependent.— Chas.  T.  Druery. 
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Mitpapia  coccinea. 

This  dense-growing  evergreen  greenhouse  plant,  with  its 
handsome  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  summer  and 
autumn,  is  of  easy  culture.  It  grows  well  in  a  compost  con¬ 
sisting  largely  of  i^eat  and  coarse  sand,  flowering  freely  even  in 
a  small  state.  The  plant  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  time  it  I 
continues  to  produce  flowers. 

Kew  Guild  Gapdeneps’  Dinnep. 

This  annual  festival  was  held  on  the  eve  of  the  Temple  Show 
in  the  Holhorn  Restaurant,  London,  Mr.  W.  Watson,  curator  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  in  the  chair.  About  120  attended, 
and  an  enjoyable  evening  was  spent.  Lord  Onslow,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  was  present,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Sir  William  Thiselton-L)yer. 

Fpuit  and  Railway  Rates. 

Gooseberries  have  experienced  almost  a  “slump”  for  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  rule  very  much  under  previous  annual 
prices.  Indeed,  this  pai’ticular  frtiit  may  be  regarded  as  a 
forecast  of  the  coming  season.  Everything  points  to  abun¬ 
dance  and  low  prices— to  the  benefit  both  of  producer  and -con¬ 
sumer ;  but  the  “fly  in  the  ointment”  remains  in  railway 
rates.  Unless  there  is  some  amendment  in  this  direction, 
quantities  of  produce  will  be  left  to  rot  in  the  fields.  Soon’ 
however,  it, is  to  be  hoped  the  railway  companies  will  awake  to 
their  own  interests,  and  find  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  send 
100  tons  at  5s.  per  ton  than  ten  tons  at  one-half  more  money. 

Sppaying  of  Chaploek. 

The  East  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College  authorities  have 
issued  a  bulletin  giving  a  brief  account  of  their  experiments  in 
the  spraying  of  Charlock  in  corn  crops.  The  bulletin  states 
that  at  the  time  the  Edinburgh  College  took  the  matter  up  it 
had  been  proved  that  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
in  50  gallons  of  water  per  acre,  distributed  by  means  of  a 
Strawsoniser,  ivas  the  best  means  of  destroying  the  Charlock. 
The  college  authorities  made  some  experiments  on  these  lines 
m  diflterent  counties,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
facts  which  had  been  previously  proved  in  regard  to  efficacy  of 
spraying  with  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution  stood  in  no  need 
of  fuither  proof,  and  “the  governors  of  the  college  do  not  con¬ 
sider  Lirther  free  demonstrations  in  Charlock-spraying  neces¬ 
sary.”  The  bulletin  may  be  usefully  read  by  those  who  have 
any  trouble  with  the  “  Skellach  ”  pest. 

The  Countpy  GentZemen’s  Estate  Book,  1904. 

This  compendious  book  dealing  with  wide  subjects  of  rural 
interest  lately  reached  us,  and  we  would  briefly  refer  to  some 
of  its  contents.  The  work  is  divided  into  sections  dealing  with 
(1)  estate  management,  (2)  estate  work,  (3)  farming  (4) 
forestry,  (5)  gardening,  (6)  sports  and  pastimes;  and  under ’each 
of  these  divisions  there  are  numerous  highly  interesting  and 
valuable  articles.  We  might  quote  some  of  the  titles,  as  :  The 
accounts  of  the  estate  office ;  the  individuality  of  the  land 
agent ;  estate  laiv ;  motor  tramsport  for  goods ;  application  of 
refrigerating  machinery  to  modern  dairy  practice;  an  estate 
brickyard ;  inexpensive  cottages ;  gates  on  the  farm ;  water 
supply ,  engine  power ;  land  drainage ;  the  farmer  of  to-day  • 
relative  values  of  feeding  stuffs ;  on  .showung  poultry ;  pitfalls 
of  poultry  farming;  British  egg  trade;  bacteria  in  agriculture- 
preserving  eggs  in  water-glass;  woods  and  coppices  of  Hamp¬ 
shire;  fruit  culture;  motor  lawn  mowers;  grou.se  driving;  and 
the  moral  effects  of  country  .sports.  The  “Country  Gentle¬ 
men’s  Estate  Book”  is  a  mine  of  information  on  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  that  agriculturists,  horticulturists,  foresters,  and  rural 
craftsmen,  and  landowners  are  most  likely  to  desire  information 
upon,  and  as  it  is  admirably  illustrated  and  beautifully  printed, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  it  to  those  who  are  not  yet 
acquainted  with  it.  The  book  is  obtainable  from  the  Country 
Gentlemen’s  Association,  ltd.,  2,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall, 
S.W.,  price  10s.  6d. 


“Small  Culture.” 

This  is  the  title  of  a  book  on  “  Orchards,  vegetables,  allot¬ 
ments,  glass  culture,  and  bee-keeping,”  and  each  subject  i.s 
treated  by  a  separate  author  under  the  general  editorship  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Malden.  The  book  numbers  80pp.,  each  Tin  by5in, 
and  there  are  some  illirstrations.  We  notice  quite  a  number  of 
mis-spelt  names  in  the  lists  of  varieties  of  Apples,  and  the 
amount  of  cultural  information  vouchsafed  will  hardly  satisfy 
the  needs  of  tho.se  for  whom  the  book  is  intended.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  E.  Marleborough  and  Co.,  51,  Old  Bailey,. 
London,  E.C.,  price  Is.,  or  in  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Recent  Supplies  of  Fruit. 

The  Whitsun  fruit  supply  was  very  plentiful,  most  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  Apples  and  Bananas.  Despite  the  varied  nature 
of  the  Apple  imports  from  Australasia,  America,  and  Canada 
the  arrivals  of  Bananas  for  Whitsun  were  so  enormous  that  in 
weight  they  were  equal  to  them.  The  Apple  arrivals  for  the 
week  preceding  Whit  Monday  in  1903  were  ll,073cwt.  This- 
year  for  the  same  period  they  were  42,340cwt.,  nearly  four 
times  heavier.  The  weight  of  the  Banana  imports  for  the  past 
six  days  exceeded  42,000cwts.  About  a  quarter  of  a  million 
bunches  of  Bananas  were  stocked  for  Bank  Holiday.  The- 
Cherry  arrivals  are  heavy  in  comparison  to  what  they  were  at. 
this  time  last  season.  Loquats  have  been  sold  as  low  as  six¬ 
pence  a  dozen  in  Covent  Garden  Market  to  seaside  fruiterers. 
Australasian  Pears  have  met  a  free  inquiry  from  dealers  in 
holiday  making  centres.  Most  fruits,  including  green  Figs,. 
Grapes,  forced  Strawberries,  and  Nuts,  are  abundant,  and  very 
reasonable  in  value.  Paris  Apricots  have  been  marketed  in 
large  quantities.  They  are  meeting  a  brisk  sale,  and  are  highly 
appreciated  by  retail  fruiterers.  Over  100,000  ca.ses  of  Oranges,, 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  which  were  from  Valencia,  have  been 
put  upon  the  market.  The  latter  are  the  cheapest  and  most 
popular  Oranges  obtainable  at  Whitsuntide.  Forced  Grapes 
are  now  cheaper,  but  the  best  Muscats  are  selling  retail  as  high 
as  10s.  a  pound.  Hamburghs  are  being  sold  at  Is.  6d.  and  2s. 
Almerias  are  worth  Is.  The  nut  supply  is  always  heavy  at  this 
time.  Barcelonas  and  Cocoa-nuts  are  excellent,  and  very- 
reasonable  in  price.  Small  Spanish-nuts  are  abundant,  but 
cost  more  than  Barcelonas. 

Some  Daffodil  Notes. 

Skirting  the  South-Western  Railway,  near  Surbiton  Station, 
are  the  Ditton  Hill  Nurseries,  -^vhere  the  passenger,  as  he  glides 
along,  observes  between  six  and  seven  acres  of  ground,  wholly- 
occupied  in  the  growth  of  Daffodils.  By  the  morning  light  the- 
orange  deepens  the  colour  of  the  peiianth,  and  in  the  evening 
the  leading  colour  is  imparted  by  the  corona — a  creamy  white 
or  gold,  as  the  variety  may  chance.  The  beds  vary  in  character 
to  suit  the  educated  taste  which  now  prevails.  There  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  these  Barr  Nurseries  the  very  old  stock  from  which 
all  modern  varieties  have  been  developed.  The  tiny  three- 
quarter  inch  yellow  Narcissi  cyclamineus,  with  reflexed 
perianth,  and  the  creamy  w-hite  Triandrus  albus,  with  two  to- 
three  flowers  on  each  stem,  perianth  reflexed,  with  cup  ain  in 
length,  first  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Barr,  sen.,  from  the- 
Spanish,  and  French  Pyrenees,  to  their  grandest  forms  in 
Madame  de  Graaff,  a  white  trumpet,  and  the  Gloria  Mundi, 
yellow,  with  stained  cup.  As  it  takes  from  seven  to  eight  years 
from  hybridising  to  produce  the  first  bulb  of  a  new  variety,  the 
public  taste  was  slow  to  recognise  the  beauties,  the  varieties, 
and  the  possibilities  pertaining  to  the  simiile  yellow  flower  of  the 
field  with  which  they  were  famihar.  But  now  the  fashion  has 
set  in,  and  the  Daffodil  will  long  remain  the  favourite  spring 
flower  of  the  English  garden.  The  Chalice  Cup  is  a  cross  between 
the  poeticus  Narcissus  and  the  trumpet  Daffodil ;  a  cross  between 
poeticus  and  triandrus  albus  produces  a  new  race  of  chalice 
cups,  pure  white,  and  from  two  to  three  cups  on  the  same  stem. 
Of  this  variety  the  Alice  Harvey  is  one  of  the  best  types.  The 
Queen  of  Spain  is  a  hybrid  between  the  Lent-lily  and  the  trian¬ 
drus  albus ;  the  perianth  is  semi-reflexed  and  yellow.  The  Glory 
of  Leiden  has  the  trumpet  boldly  raised  before  the  perianth, 
while  in  the  Sentinel  the  trumpet  droops  and  the  perianth  is 
raised  and  fixed  like  a  star.  These  flowers,  planted  in  the 
gra.ss,  fringing  meadows,  in  copses  by  the  side  of  streams  and 
lakes,  and  in  woodland  glades,  produce  a  beautiful  effect.  There 
are  over  two  millions  of  these  flowers  now  in  the  Barr  Nursery 
grounds. 
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Ipis  squalens. 

A  collection  of  bearded  Irises  is  an  ornamental  feature  in 
any  garden,  and  one  may  very  safely  say  that  no  genus  of 
liardy  plants  excel  in  the  graceful  beauty  of  their  flowers,  those 
of  the  Irises.  The  fine  old  species  that  we  figure  on  page  481  is 
now  just  opening  its  earliest  blossoms.  The  falls  are  bright 
lilac-purple,  with  a  conspicuous  yellow  beard,  while  the  erect 
and  rather  crisped  standards  are  dullish  lilac  and  brownish 
yellow. 

Eincomium  on  Belvoir  Castle. 

The  compression  necessitated  in  the  descriptive  notes  of 
Belvoir  in  the  last  week’s  Journal  debarred  the  inclusion  of  the 
poetic  verses  written  at  Belvoir  by  that  supreme  actress  Fanny 
Kemble  during  two  separate  visits  there,  in  praise  of  its 
beauties  and  nobility.  The  first  construction  was  w'ritten  in 
1842,  and  the  second  followed  after  forty  years. 

March  26th,  1842. 

Farewell,  fair  Castle,  on  thy  lordly  hill. 

Firm  be  thy  seat,  and  proud  thy  station  still ; 

Soft  rise  the  breezes  from  the  vale  below  ; 

Bright  be  the  clouds  that  wander  o’er  thy  brow. 

O’er  the  fair  lands  that  form  thy  broad  domain. 

Short  be  the  winter,  long  the  summer’s  reign. 

Pilgrim  of  pleasure  to  thy  stately  towers. 

Fain  would  I  leave  among  the  friendly  bowers 
Some  votive  offering— and,  ere  on  my  way. 

With  many  a  backward  glance  I  turn  to  stray. 

Bid  virtue,  strensrth,  and  honour  crown  thy  walls, 

Joy,  love,  and  peace  abide  within  thy  halls. 

;  While  grateful  mirth  and  noble  courtesy. 

As  now,  for  ever  hold  their  seat  in  thee  ; 

,  And  still  upon  thy  lordly  turrets  rest 

The  grateful  blessing  of  each  parting  guest. 

Two  things  remain  unaltered  in  this  place. 

Though  forty  years  since  I  came  here  are  told  ; 

The  lovely  aspect  of  fair  Nature’s  face. 

And  the  fine  spirit  of  kind,  courteous  grace. 

Which  still  presides  here  as  it  did  of  old. 

March  29th,  1883.  Fanny  Kemble. 

A  Treatise  on  Manures. 

For  a  good  many  weeks  this  book,  or  the  new  edition  of  it, 
to  be  correct,  has  lain  before  us  awaiting  a  brief  notice.  So 
well  known  is  Dr.  A.  B.  Griffiths’  “  Treatise  on  Manures,”  and 
so  highly  valued  is  it  for  its  explicit  tables  showing  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  various  chemical  fertilisers,  and  of  crops,  and  the 
effect  that  the  divers  manures  have  when  applied,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  write  at  length  about  the  book.  The  argu¬ 
ments  and  the  language  employed,  together  with  the  very  full 
statements  of  the  subjects  brought  consecutively  under  notice, 
are  such  that  beginners  can  follow  the  chapters  intelligently 
from  end  to  end.  The  present  edition,  however,  would  seem ' 
to  have  been  left  unrevised  in  parts,  and  appendices  have  been 
written  to  bring  information  up  to  the  state  of  present  know¬ 
ledge.  As  an  instance  of  our  conclusion  in  this  respect,  we 
notice  that  the  Potato  disease  (Phytophthora  infestans)  is  still 
named  Peronospora.  The  cost  of  the  book  is  7s.  6d.  from 
Whittaker  and  Co.,  2,  White  Hart  Street,  Paternoster  Row, 
E.C. 

Ware  Hoptieultural  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Vicar’s 
Room  on  May  26,  when  Mr.  F.  Noyce,  head  gardener  at  Pres- 
dales,  read  a  paper  on  the  growth  of  Carnations.  Mr.  Noyce 
grows  over  500  pot  Carnations  at  Presdales,  and  has  frequently 
exhibited  some  handsome  flowers  ait  the  meetings.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  of  the  evening  were  the  finest  ever  seen  at  an  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  society.  There  were  no  less  than  thirty-five 
altogether,  the  most  noteworthy  being  four  handsome  Cala- 
diums  from  Mr.  G.  Fulford ;  a  collection  of  flowering  shrubs. 
Irises,  Pansies,  and  Clerodendron  from  Mr.  F.  Noyce ;  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Asparagus,  and  Cucumbers  from  Mr.  J.  Spencer ; 
Pelargoniums  and  Pmonies  from  Mr.  A.  Wheatley ;  Iris, 
Asparagus,  Cabbages,  and  Lettuces  from  Mr.  W.  Godfrey ;  some 
fine  Malmaison  Carnations  and  ferns  from  Mr.  F.  Welch ; 
basket  of  Sijinach  from  Mr.  T.  Brighty ;  Geraniums  and  Goose¬ 
berries  from  Mr.  J.  Page ;  Calceolarias  and  Lettuces  from  Mr. 
J.  Smith  and  Mr.  J.  Rule;  Broccolis  from  Mr.  C.  Brazier;  a 
very  handsome  plant  of  Genista  fragrans  from  Mr.  T.  Knight ; 
and  Lilac  and  handsome  Strawberries  from  the  secretary  (Mr. 
G.  Gumbrell).  The  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the 
judges  (Messrs.  W.  Phillips  and  Bates),  the  exhibitors,  and  the 
cli  airman. 


The  President  of  the  National  Potato  Society. 

Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  has  kindly  consented  to  become 
l^resident  of  the  National  Potato  Society. 

Sale  of  the  Oakwood  Orchids. 

The  amount  realised  by  the  sale  of  the  duplicate  orchids 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Norman  C.  Cook.son,  Oakwood, 
Wylam-on-Tyne,  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris, 
Cheapsjde,  on  Tuesday  last,  amounted  to  £5,600.  Record  prices 
were  thrice  broken. 

Calceolarias  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

The  Chelsea  firm  have  sent  us  a  selection  of  flowers  from 
their  Calceolarias,  which  illustrate  the  brilliant,  and  in  some 
cases  remarkable,  colours  and  combinations  of  colours  now 
obtainable.  One  is  rich  bright  golden ;  others  are  buff  or 
orange,  or  chestnut,  and  bronze,  red,  crimson,  puce,  and  almost 
black,  represent  shades  in  others.  The  pouches  are  large,  and 
where  spotted  they  are  very  pretty.  Some  new  shades  are 
seen  in  the  various  yellows ;  and  some  have  large  and  small 
spots  intermixed  on  the  same  lifi. 

Bristol  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  summer  session  was  held  at  St. 
John’s  Rooms  on  May  26,  Mr.  P.  Garnish  occupying  the  chair. 
The  evening  was  devoted  to  reviews  of  the  past  twelve  months’ 
work,  prizes  being  offered  for  the  best  review  by  Messrs.  Parker 
and  Son,  Queen’s  Road.  There  were  three  competitors.  On 
the  votes  being  taken,  the  awards  were 1st,  Mr.  W.  Eilis 
Groves ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  T.  Curtis ;  3rd,  Mr.  H.  Kitley.  Prizes  for 
pots  of  Calceolarias  went  to  Mr.  A.  Coles  (gardener,  Mr.  Bird), 
and  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Fisher  (gardener,  Mr.  Shelton).  A  certificate 
of  merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Curtis  (gardener  to  Mr.  W. 
Howell  Davis).  A  special  certificate  of  merit  being  recom¬ 
mended  for  Mr.  Shelton  (gardener  to  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Fisher). 

Hopticultupal  Instpuction  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Department  of  Horticulture  and  Landscape  Gardening 
in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  has  arranged  its  work 
so  that  students  matriculated  in  the  regular  four  years’  course 
may  occupy  the  junior  and  senior  years  almost  exclusively  with 
landscape  gardening  and  closely  related  branches,  a  thorough 
foundation  for  these  special  studies  having  been  laid  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  The  studies  of  the  junior  year 
include  agriculture,  horticulture,  botany,  engineering,  free¬ 
hand  drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  geology,  chemistry,  ento¬ 
mology,  English  and  economics,  in  addition  to  the  landscape 
gardening.  During  the  senior  year  the  student  may  elect  prac¬ 
tically  his  entire  course,  and  can  arrange  to  spend  a  large  part 
of  his  time  in  landscape  gardening.  The  landscape  gardening 
proper  includes  the  general  theory  of  design  as  applied  to  this 
particular  art ;  the  knowledge  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering 
plants,  and  their  use  for  decorative  purposes ;  the  propagation, 
cultivation,  and  care  of  such  plants.  Engineering  includes 
earthwork,  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads,  drainage,  &c. 
Besides,  this,  the  student  receives  instruction  in  such  closely 
related  matters  as  surveying,  freehand  drawing,  mapping,  Ac. 
From  the  beginning  the  work  is  largely  practical,  and  calculated 
to  give  every  student  actual  experience  in  the  different  opera¬ 
tions.  In  the  field  the  student  propagates,  handles,  and  plants 
out  the  trees  and  shrubs.  Every  spring  the  Department  of 
Horticulture  has  a  large  amount  of  planting  out  to  do,  much  of 
which  is  done  from  scaled  plans ;  and  the  students  take  part  in 
this  work.  In  surveying  and  engineering,  the  work  is  likewise 
carried  on  largely  in  the  form  of  practical  field  exercises.  In 
the  landscape  gardening  drafting  room  the  student  begins  by 
copying  classic  designs  from  the  masters  of  landscape  gardening, 
just  as  students  of  painting  or  sculpture  begin  by  making  copies 
from  the  classic  works  in  their  respective  fields.  At  first  only 
•  small  details  are  copied,  such  as  the  design  of  a  simple  gate,  or  a 
park  entrance.  Gradually  more  complicated  subjects  are  taken 
up,  until  the  student  finds  himself  able  to  make  an  intelligible 
drawing  of  any  landscape  gardening  construction.  The  student 
then  passes  to  original  exercises.  Here,  again,  the  simplest 
problems  come  first,  but  those  of  greater  complexity  are  taken 
up  as  raindly  as  each  student’s  ability  justifies.  The  student  is 
now  ready  for  larger  undertakings,  such  as  involve  location  of 
buildings,  drainage,  grades,  drives,  various  constructions, 
planting,  Ac. 
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Societies. 

The  Temple  Sower  Show. 

Legions  of  Maples,  as  it  seems,  are  again  waving  their 
graceful  branches  and  their  coloured  foliage  bj'  the  sides  of  all 
the  boarded  paths  in  the  Temple  Gardens  on  the  Thames 
Embankment.  Clouds  of  el)nllient  canvas  overtopped  by  rip¬ 
pling  bannei's  once  more  rise  from  a  verdant  floor;  and  the 
fragrance  of  myriad  blosisoms  intermingles  with  the  wafted 
strains  of  mmsic— and  life  holds  nothing  sweeter  than  these. 

This  magnificent  vernal  tourney  of  high  horticultural  excel¬ 
lence  repeats  the  successes  of  foregone  exhiljitions  in  the  wealth 
and  the  beauty  of  its  parts.  Novelties  and  rarities  and  plants 
of  manifold  charms  are  outspread  on  every  hand  to  accentuate 
in  one  bold  impression,  the  embarrassment  of  riches  by  which 
we  are  endowed.  Still,  the  chambers  of  our  memory  stir  the 
captious,  critical  faculty,  and  we  will  bravely  be  ungrateful 
enough  to  plead  for  curtailments  and  eliminations  here,  there, 
and  yonder — surely  not  to  the  ultimate  prejudice  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society?  and  undoubtedly  not  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  this  renoAvnedly  resplendent  show.  Our  garden  nur¬ 
series  of  England  are  charged  with  a  regal  wealth  of  arborescent 
and  of  tropical  exotic  plants  that  suffer  some  neglect  for  lack 
of  being  directly  presented  to  the  cultivated  judgment  of  the 
nobilfty,  aristocracy,  and  gentry. 

No  otherwhere  in  Nature  can  the  steps  of  variation  and 
evolution  be  .so  strictly,  quickly,  and  easily  traced  than  by  the 
study,  even  desultory  study,  of  the  floricultural  subjects  under 
cultivation.  The  rapid  changes  are  remarkable,  so  that  the 
“.stars”  and  the  “belles”  of  this  decade  are  .submerged  by 
the  greater  brilliance  and  the  increased  merit  of  those  in  the 
next.  Horticulture  is  now  expansive,  as  it  is  intensive;  and 
when  Bulwer  Lytton  Avas  desired  to  choose  what  memorial  of 
exi.sting  British  opulence  he  would  leave  to  remote  posterity, 
he  might  have  done  well  to  have  preferred  a  detailed  report  of 
the  Temple  Show ! 

The  Floral  Committee  had  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
different  plants  before  them  seeking  awards,  and  of  this  number 
thirty-seAmn  Avere  Begonias,  six  Pelargoniums,  seven  Heucheras, 
three  were  varieties  of  Iris  siberica,  tAA’elve  Avere  Tulips,  six 
Roses,  four  Gazanias,  and  four  ferns.  The  Orchid  Committee 
had  also  a  large  number  of  ubav  subjects,  so  that  both  these 
bodies  sat  for  a  considerable  time.  As  usual,  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  had  only  a  feAV  exhibits  to  adjudicate. 

ilnfortunately,  as  aa'o  Avrite  (Tuesday  morning)  the  weather 
has  broken,  and  torrents  of  rain  are  falling.  Monday  Avas  a 
delightful  day,  and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  display 
was  arranged  by  five  o’clock,  including  nearly  all  the  orchids 
in  No.  5  marquee,  together  Avith  the  Rose  groups,  the  Cala- 
diums.  Carnations,  Noav  Holland  plants,  Sarracenias,  ferns. 
Begonias^  TulijAS,  Gloxinias,  Calceolarias,  and  hardy  plants. 
Messrs.  Veitcli  had  Eremuri  and  the  Umbrella  Pine  forming  one 
of  the  open-air  groups,  Avith  bearded  Irises  in  front.  Messrs. 
Cutbush  had  their  clipped  Ycavs  and  other  trees ;  Barr  and 
Son.s  had  a  tent  Avith  pigmy  trees;  Sutton  and  Sons  filled  a 
pavilion  of  their  oAvn  by  the  secretary’s  tent ;  Avhile  under  the 
various  marquees  there  Avere  choice  groups  from  Mr.  Jones,  of 
LeAvisham  ;  Hugh  Loav  and  Co.,  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Storrie 
and  Storrie  (Dundee),  Carter  and  Co.,  Webb  and  Sons,  and 
many  others.  The  arrangements  Avere  such  that  no  confusion 
I>revailed  in  any  part,  and  for  this  satisfactory  state  of  affairs 
recognitions  are  due  to  the  secretarv.  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.  ; 
to  the  garden  superintendent,  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright ;  to  Mr.  Reader, 
and  members  of  the  staffs  both  of  the  office  and  the  society’s 
garden.^  A  military  band  Avas  present  on  each  of  the  three 
days.  The  cup,  costing  55  guineas,  presented  to  the  society  by 
ales.«rs.  James  \  eitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  to  celebrate  the  jubilee 
of  the  establishment  of  that  firm  in  London,  Avas  awarded  for 
the  be.st  individual  exhibit  in  the  shoAv  to  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
Son,  the  famous  Rose  groAvers  at  Waltham  Cross. 

Not  deterred  by  the  rain,  their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen  visited  the  shoAv  about  midday,  and  seemed  greatly 
interested.  The  attendance  on  the  first  day  was  less  than 
usual,  though  the  tents  were  still  very  crowded. 

Orchids. 

Baron  Sir  Henry  Schroder,  Bart.,  V.M.H.  (gardener,  Mr. 
H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Staines,  contributed  a  highly  credit¬ 
able  group  of  Avell-floAvered  specimens,  including  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Rex,  O.  c.  grande  maculatum,  O.  coradinei  mirabile, 
O.  excellens,  O.  crispum  Luciani,  Vanda  teres,  Masdevallia 
cqccinea  Harryana,  Dendrobium  Bemsonia?,  Ljelio-cattle.va 
Digbyano-Mossiae,  together  AA'ith  Cymbidiums,  Miltonias,  and 
Phalaenop-sis. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Colman  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound), 
Park,  Reigate,  Surrey,  had  a  group  next  to  Baron 
Schroder’s,  but  it  lacked  the  quality  of  that  very  excellent  dis- 
individual  plants  Avere  Avell  staged,  and  made  a  beau¬ 
tiful  display,  particularly  the  mass  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  and  of 
Cattleya  Mossim.  It  also  included  such  good  things  as  OdoJito- 


glossum  crispum  iMary  Colman,  O.  Adriame,  Cattleya  Schrbderse 
aiirea,  Masdevallia  Harryanum  Bull’s-blood,  0.  c.  Mrs. 
Causton,  and  Thiinia  marjorense. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young), 
Ciare  I^aAvn,  East  Sheen,  had  a  very  noble  group,  and  admir¬ 
ably  set  up.  The  plants  Avere  in  no  Avay  crowded,  but  stood  up 
over  a  grounding  of  green  ferns.  W’e  Avere  able  to  note  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum  marmoratum,  Lmlio-cattleya  fascinator  dulcis, 
a  perfect  gem  ;  also  L.-c.  Canhamiana  IMarguerite,  Avith  seven 
floAvers  ;  Brassia  brachiata,  L.-c.  Hippolyta  Phoebe,  Masdevallia 
Amxillaria  Memoria  G.  D.  OiA^en,  tbe  finest  of  this  section ;  also 
Cattleya  Skinneri  alba,  Oncidium  Gardnerianum,  Lfelia  majalis, 
together  Avith  Cymbidium  and  Sobralias. 

Mr.  Ch.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristi,  Belgium,  staged  one  of  the 
most  startling  liigeneric  hybrids  of  recent  years.  This  was 
Cochiioda  noezliana  and  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  named 
Odontioda  Vuylstekea?,  Avhich  hybridists  har^e  been  trying 
to  cross  for  the  last  ten  years.  Tliis  opens  up  neAV  possibilities 
for  fresh  crosses,  and  as  Mr.  de  Barri  CraAvshay  observed,  “  You 
can  picture  a  red  Odontoglossum  crispum  in  your  mind,”  for 
this  bigener  is  bronzy-red,  edged  mauA^e,  Avith  a  lighter  circle 
near  the  outer  lAarts,  and  the  lip  has  a  bright  yelloAV  crest. 
There  AA'ere  other  fine  hybrids  in  this  group. 

Captan  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.E.  (grower,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Alexander),  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  presented  Lmlio-cattleya 
Digbyano-Mossife  Westonbirt  var.,  L.-c.  Canhamiana  Rex,  L.-c. 
Hippolyta  Avith  three  splendid  racemes,  Cattleya  Mossije 
Wagneri,  and  Avell-floAvered  Cypripedium  niveum  in  pans.  The 
group  Avas  Avell  arranged. 

The  Messrs.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  had  a  group  of  orchids 
remarkable  for  their  sturdy,  vigorous  groAvth.  This  comprised 
such  handsome  species  as  Cypripedium  niveum,  C.  Ashburtoni 
giganteum,  C.  caliosum  Sanderfe,  Masdevallia  Veitchiana 
grandiflora,  Dendrobium  nobile,  D.  suaAdssimum,  Cattleya 
Skinneri,  and  numerous  other  Avell-floAvered  Cattleyas  and 
Odontoglossum  crisiDum  plants. 

Mr.  John  CoAvan,  of  Gateacre,  Liveiqjool,  sent  a  brilliant 
display  of  the  better  knoAvn  kinds,  of  Avhich  Cattleya  Alossim, 
Odontoglossums  in  variety,  Cypripedium  villosum  exul,  Odonto¬ 
glossum  Adriame,  Cypripedium  Vipani  (a  fine  variety),  together 
Avith  C.  DoAA'lingeanum,  C.  Rolfese,  and  Lselio-cattleva  G.  S. 
Ball. 

A  group  of  excellently  flowered  plants  came  from  Messrs.  W. 
Bull  and  Sons,'  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  in  Avhich  Ave  Avere  able  to 
note  Lfelia  purpurata  Chelsiense,  Cattleya  IMossim  Countess,  C. 
M.  gigantea,  Lfelia  purpurata  Queen  Alexandra,  and  C.  Mendeli 
Doris. 

Alessrs.  CharlesAVorth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  showed  how  much 
could  be  placed  into  small  space  effectively.  Their  floAvers  were 
very  brilliant,  large,  and  handsome.  Here  Avas  Cattleya 
Skinneri,  covering  huge  pans,  also  C.  Mossim  Wagneri,  Odonto¬ 
glossum  Pescatorei  CharlesAvorthi,  O.  Vuylstekeanum,  Lfelio- 
cattleya  fascinator,  and  a  host  of  other  glorious  subjects. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Loav  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  Avere 
represented  by  a  large  and  really  magnificent  pan  containing 
Cattleya  Mossife  Avith  three  dozen  floAvers ;  also  C.  Skinneri, 
Cymbidium  LoAvianum,  Cypripedium  ciliare.  Disa  langleyensis, 
C.  niveum,  Dendrobium  Bensonim  xanthinum,  Dendrobium 
Bensonife,  and  Odontoglossum  crispum.  Walker’s  var. 

Mr.  John  Robson,  Altrincham,  presented  Masdevallia  Harry¬ 
anum,  and  Avell-floAvered  Odontoglossum  crispums,  as  AA'ell  as 
some  otherbsubjects. 

Mr.  John  Rutherford,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  John  Supton), 
Beai'Avood,  Blackburn,  had  a  number  of  choice  Cattleya  and 
some  Odontoglossums  ;  Avhile  Messrs.  Richd.  Ashworth,  Ashlands 
Hall,  NeAvchurch,  Lancashii-e,  had  Cypripediums,  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Black  Prince,  O.-c.  jiunctatissimum  Princess  Maude, 
and  other  choice  subjects.  Mr.  A.  A.  Peeters,  62,  Chaussee  de 
Forest,  Brussels,  sent  Odontoglossum  japonais,  a  beauty,  and 
Cattleya  Stepmani,  and  others. 

Roses. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  (1902),  Ltd.,  Ware’s  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
contributed  a  variety  of  Roses  in  pots,  among  them  being 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Helene,  Rubin,  Crimson  Rambler,  and  Leuch- 
stern,  climbers ;  as  Avell  as  W.  A.  Richardson,  Sunrise,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Edith  D’Ombrain,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs. 
Cocker,  and  others. 

Messrs.  AV.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Nbrseries,  AA'altham  Cross,  con¬ 
tributed  Avhat  was  the  finest  of  the  Rose  groups,  and  certainly 
arranged  their  plants  with  rare  skill.  Their  plants  of  Ciio,  a 
beautiful  blush  H.P.,  and  also  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Sulphurea  (Tea),  Niphetos,  Papa  Lambert  H.T., 
Marquis  Litta  H.T.,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Madame  Lacharme, 
and  others  Avere  in  varous  sized  pots,  and  all  Avere  sturdy,  and 
bore  a  fine  crop  of  flowers.  The  climbing  varieties  Avere  equally 
meritorious,  and  included  all  tlie  finest  and  newest  kinds.  Their 
AValtham  Rambler  (pink  and  Avhite  with  single  flowers)  is  of 
great  merit. 

Alessrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Avere  in 
their  usual  position  in  the  large  marquee.  Their  Carmine 
Pillar  Avas  excellently  seen  in  a  basket  at  the  front,  Avhile  a  large 
collection  of  pot  Roses  gave  a  groundAvork  to  standards  and 
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ciinibers.  The  Wichuraianas  as  umbrella  headed  standards  were 
very  beautiful ;  while  Blush  Hambler  seemed  even  sweeter  than 
Dorothy  Perkins.  R.  rugosa  repens  alba,  Helene,  and  Crimson 
Rambler  are-  other  excellent  decorative  subjects.  Lady  Batter¬ 
sea  (H.T.)  and  Frau  Karl  Di'uschki  were  remarked  as  of  merit. 

]\Ir.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  filled  the  whole  north  end  of 
No.  5,  having  a  splendid  assortment  of  standard  Roses,  climbers, 
and  large  pot  specimens.  The  vigour  and  floriferousness  of 
them  was  conspicuous.  The  Ramblers  were  Al,  while  Niphetos, 
Souv.  de  Pierre  Netting,  Madame  Cusin,  and  Maman  Cochet 
made  fine  large-headed  standards.  The  H.T.’s  and  H.P.’s  as 
specimens  were  very  handsome.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  were 
represented  by  a  fine  display  of  Dorothy  Perkins  Rose,  grace¬ 
fully  disposed,  and  of  a  fine  deep  tint. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  had  an  elegant  assortment, 
many  of  them  cut  flowers,  and  including  the  beautiful  Liberty, 
^lessrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  also  contributed  a  very  excellent  group,  in  which  were 
R.  sinica  Anemone,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Liberty,  Bridesmaid, 
IMadame  Ho.ste,  Sunrise,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Sneewittchen,  a 
white  polyantha,  and  a  host  of  fine  things. 

A  huge  vase  of  Roses  was  sent  by  Leopold  Rothschild,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson).  The  variety  was  Conrad  F. 
Meyer,  a  pink  Rosa  rugosa  hybrid,  a  well-known  garden  Rose 
si)lendidly  staged. 

Foliage  Plants. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  sent  a  nice  table  of 
Caladiums,  which  included  plants  of  B.  S.  Williams,  Alex¬ 
ander  III.,  Mrs.  Joicey,  Candidum,  Easton  Shandon,  and  Flam¬ 
beau,  also  a  fine  table  of  double  and  single  Begonias.  The 
singles  were  particularly  good,  while  the  doubles  contained  some 
good  varieties,  such  as  Lady  Jeune,  Colonel  Peacock,  Lady 
Donaldson,  and  Lord  Alverstone. 

A  large  table  of  foliage  plants  was  contributed  by  Mr.  L.  R. 
Russell,  Richmond,  the  Alocasias  being  a  fine  feature. 
Crotons,  Dracaenas,  and  Caladiums  were  also  good,  the  coloui’- 
ing  of  the  whole  group  being  most  attractive. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowfield  Nnrseries,  Lower 
Edmonton,  also  set  up  a  fine  group  of  ferns  chiefly  of  the  decora¬ 
tive  size.  A  few  of  the  best  were  Pteris  binoti,  Nephrolepis 
Fosteri,  and  Adiantum  Moorei,  while  a  few  large  specimens 
occupied  the  background. 

Mr.  Ij.  j.  Draps-Dom,  Laeken,  Brussels,  sent  a  new  Croton, 
Souvenir  de  Laeken,  a  fine  pale  variegated  form,  and  a  well 
coloured  plant  of  Dracmna  Victoria. 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  nice  group  of 
choice  foliage  plants,  which  were  nicely  displayed.  The  Dracaenas 
included  a  fine  plant  of  Victoria,  Reidi,  Lord  Roberts,  and  Lord 
Wolseley.  Aralias  in  variety,  Caladiums,  palms,  and  ferns, 
constituted  the  other  chief  items  of  this  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons  also  made  a  fine  exhibit  of  stove 
plants,  which  were  chiefly  specimens  of  the  foliage  section.  The 
Crotons  included  Sunbeam,  AVarreni,  Sunshine,  Thomsoni,  and 
Nestor.  Dracmna  Goldieana  was  also  excellent.  Caladiums 
were  also  largely  represented.  The  plants  were  beautifully 
coloured,  a  few  of  the  best  being  Duchess  of  Teck,  May  Archer, 
Baron  de  Rothschild,  and  Rose  Laing.  Nepenthes  were  also  in 
great  force.  The  chief  flowering  plant  was  a  fine  plant  of 
Medinilla  magnifica,  while  Anthuriums  were  to  be  seen  in 
variety.  The  whole  group  was  beautifully  displayed  with  a 
variety  of  decorative  plants. 

Caladiums  are  a  well  known  speciality  of  Alessrs.  J.  Peed  and 
Son,  AA'est  Norwood,  and  on  this  occasion  the  firm  fully  carried 
out  their  reputation.  The  plants  were  nicely  arranged  and 
well  developed.  The  chief  varieties  were  Golden  King,  Icaris, 
Silver  Cloud,  Candidum,  Oriflamme,  A\^  E.  Gladstone,  Rose 
Laing,  Duke  of  Teck,  Argentine,  Mrs.  H.  A^eitch,  and  Arassuby. 
The  group  was  finished  off  well  with  palms,  ferns,  and  other 
suitable  foliage  plants. 

Air.  A.  J.  Bruce,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  made  a  grand  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Sarracenias.  The  plants  were  beautifully  developed  and 
in  great  variety,  making  a  pleasing  change  in  the  tent.  A  few 
of  the  most  conspicnous  were  S.  Fielderi,  S.  Patersoni,  S. 
Mooreana,  S.  Alitchelliana,  and  S.  Chelsoni.  Excellent  plants 
of  Dionma  muscipula  were  also  displayed. 

The  Ranelagh  Nurseries  Co.,  Leamington  Spa,  contributed 
a  table  of  foliage  plants,  the  chief  feature  being  Asparagus 
myriocladus  in  various  sizes,  while  Dracanias,  Crotons,  and 
other  decorative  plants  were  tastefully  employed.. 

Indoor*  Flowei’ing-  Plants. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  displays  is  the  floral  exhibit 
staged  by  Alessrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  the  King’s  seedsmen,  Read¬ 
ing.  This  exhibit  occupies  the  handsome  pavilion  erected 
specially  for  its  accommodation,  both  last  year  and  this  year, 
by  sanction  of  the  Alaster  of  the  Temple,  the  Hon.  Sir  AA\ 
Grantham.  There  are  groups  of  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  Calceo¬ 
larias  and  Cineraria  stellata.  The  range  of  colour  is  un¬ 
restricted,  and  plants  could  not  be  healthier  or  more  floriferous. 
Sutton’s  Calceolarias  are  always  grand,  but  perhaps  they  are 
finer  and  more  varied  now  than  ever.  .The  plants  are  dwarf, 
and  the  reflexed  foliage  completely  hides  the  pots.  Of  Gloxinias 


the  white  variety.  Her  Alajesty,  is  absolutely  pure,  the  spotted 
hybrids  are  extremely  attractive,  and  the  beautiful  coloured 
Gloxinia  Duchess  of  Connaught  at  once  catches  the  eye.  The 
batch  of  Cineraria  stellata  is  most  .striking.  The  Star  Cineraria 
has  become  deservedly  popular,  both  as  a  pot  plant  for  the 
decoration  of  the  conservatory  as  well  as  for  cutting.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  whole  of  this  brilliant  floral  display 
has  been  grown  in  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  new  range  of  glass 
houses  at  Reading. 

As  usual,  Alessrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  seedsmen  to  H.AI. 
the  King,  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  central  space  of  tent 
No.  1,  where  their  display  exhibits  the  usual  fine  features.  This 
year  this  well-known  firm  give  great  prominence  to  their  grand 
strain  of  Gloxinias,  which  for  size  and  beauty  of  flowers  seem 
to  deserve  the  description  given  them  as  Carter’s  Invincible 
Prize.  The  colourings  embrace  every  delicate  shade,  while 
some  are  of  the  richest  hues  that  defy  description.  They  also 
exhibit  their  A'ictoria  prize  strain  of  Calceolarias,  the  flowers 
of  which  must  be  quite  double  the  size  one  was  accustomed  to 
see  a  few  years  since.  AA'e  also  noticed  a  fine  group  of  Cineraria 


stellata,  from  the  same  collection  which  Alessrs.  Carter  were 
awarded  a  special  gold  medal  at  the  Royal  Botanical  Society 
recently.  Enormous  Petunias,  dainty  (tarnations,  and  a  re¬ 
markably  well  planted  rockery  covered  with  all  sorts  of  pretty 
alpines  was  the  centre  of  great  attraction.  Alessrs.  Carter  also 
exhibit  a  large  collection  of  their  improved  types  of  vegetables, 
all  showing  a  high  state  of  selection  and  cultivation.  They  also 
staged  some  fine  examples  of  the  peculiar  dwarf  Japanese  trees 
which  have  become  so  popular  in  this  country  the  last  3"ear  or 
two. 

Alessrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  arranged  a  grand 
group  of  hardy  Azaleas,  with  suitable  foliage  plants.  The 
group  was  boldly  arranged  in  large  mounds,  with  a  freedom 
seldom  seen  in  such  display’s.  The  colours  were  admirably 
blended.  The  standards  employed,  too,  were  most  effective. 
The  mollis  tj’pe  was  represented  b.v  Hugo  Koster,  Dr.  Reichen- 
bach,  Comte  de  Quincej',  Anthony  Koster,  and  Dr.  Leon 
A^ignes.  The  Ghent  varieties  were  also  conspicuous,  Pallas, 
Unique,  and  Fanny  being  the  best.  The  Rustica  section  was 
also  largely'  represented.  Needless  to  saj’,  all  the  plants  were 
perfect  masses  of  bloom. 

Alessrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son,  AA’oking,  had  a  grand 
exhibit  of  Clematises,  which  were  arranged  with  Acers,  ferns, 
and  other  foliage  plants.  The  chief  varieties  were  Jackmani 
Rubra,  Queen  Alexandra,  Airs.  Hope,  AA’illiam  Kennett,  Fairy 
Queen,  Beautj'  of  AA'orcester,  Airs.  Geo.  Jackman,  Belle  of 
AA^oking,  King  Edward  A"II..  Grand  Duchess,  and  Nelly  Aloser. 

Alessrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  exhibited  a  gorgeous 
displa\"  of  Canuas  in  the  large  tent.  The  group  was  possibly 
AIe.ssrs.  Cannell’s  best  effort  with  this  plant,  the  heads  of 
bloom  being  enormous,  while  the  collection  was  most  varied. 
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A  few  of  the  most  conspicuous  yarieties  -were  Elizabeth  Hess, 
Niagara,  J.  B.  Van  der  School,  Black  Prince,  Jean  Tissot,  Ami 
Benev,  and  Papa  Crozy.  Altogether  a  charming  display. 
Messrs.  Cannell  also  contributed  a  fine  display  of  Gloxinias, 
airanged  in  colours,  with  Maidenhair  ferns;  also  a  few  double 
Begonias  and  a  large  collection  of  Cacti.  The  latter  was  a  fine 
collection,  and  created  a  great  amount  of  interest,  if  one  may 
judge  by  the  crowd  surrounding  them,  the  King  also  passing  a 
remark  upon  them. 

Mr.  AV.  Iceton,  Putney,  staged  a  superb  exhibit  of  Lily  of 
the  ^’alley  in  boxes,  backed  with  bamboos,  palms,  and  ferns. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Stourbridge  staged  a  fine  strain 
of  Calceolarias  of  the  herbaceous  type.  The  plants  were  dwarf 
and  well  spotted,  while  the  colours  were  most  varied.  Gloxinias 
were  also  staged  to  exhibit  the  strain,  which  was  undoubtecdy 
a  good  one.  From  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons  also  came  a  nice 
group  of  Cineraria  stellata.  The  plants  were  large  and  the 
colours  most  varied,  noting  clearly  an  excellent  strain. 

A  nice  group  of  herhaceous  Calceolarias  and  Streptocarpus 
came  from  Tl.  Acheron,  P7sq  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Pitts),  Pett  Place, 
Charing,  Kent.  The  plants  were  well  grown  and  nicely  staged. 

A  novelty  in  the  large  tent  was  provided  by  Mr.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Jennings),  in  the  form  of  a 
group  of  standard  zonal  Pelargoniums,  all  scarlets  of  varying 
shades.  The  effect  of  tne  plants  was,  however,  lost  by  the  bank- 
hke  arrajagement.  They  were  fine  specimens,  well  grown,  and 
with  different  treatment  would  have  been  more  effective. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  made  a  fine  exhibit  of 
Clematises,  backed  by  a  few  plants  of  Crimson  Rambler  Roses. 
The  Clematises  were  all  specimen  plants,  and  nicely  developed. 
The  double  varieties  were  represented  by  the  Countess  of  Love¬ 
lace  and  Enchantress,  while  the  single  forms  included  well 
grown  plants  of  Lady  Caroline  Nevill,  Gloire  de  St.  Julien, 
Excelsior,  Sensation,  IMrs.  George  Jackman,  Madame  Van 
Houtte,  and  Fairy  Queen. 

Messrs.  W.  Cut  bush  and  Son,  Highgate,  occupied  their 
usual  position  in  the  large  tent  with  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
flowering  plants.  Carnations  and  Roses  were,  however,  the 
leading  features.  In  the  Roses,  tall  plants  of  Dorothy  Perkins 
weie  most  effective,  while  the  groups  of  Carnations  were  not 
only  well  grown,  but  nicely  displayed.  The  best  varieties  were 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  Lord  Rosebery,  Princess  of  Wales,  Sir 
Chas.  Freemantle,  Princess  May,  and  Baldwin.  Verbenas  in 
variety,  Calla  Elliotiana.  Azaleas  Anthony  Koster,  and  Mrs. 
A.  Ko.ster  were  other  noteworthy  features.  The  arrangement 
was  admirable,  while  a  thick  screen  of  palms  and  other  foliage 
made  a  pleasing  background. 

From  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  came  a 
large  display  of  flowering  shrubs,  which  were  carried  to  the 
eaves  of  the  tent.  Rhododendrons  formed  the  chief  feature, 
for  the  plants  employed  were  large  and  well  flowered.  The  most 
conspicuous  were  Sigismund  Rucker,  Fatuosum  fl.-pl., 
Marchione.ss  of  Lansdowne,  Doncaster,  Mrs.  Holford,  and  Janies 
Marshall  Brookes.  Giant  spikes  of  Eremuri,  such  as  E. 
himalaicus,  E.  robustus  Elwesianus  were  also  noted,  while 
IMotitan  Pfeonies,  Hydrangeas  in  variety.  Magnolia  parviflora. 
Azalea  rosaeflora.  Clematises  Sensation  and  Madame  Le  Coultre, 
and  Celmisia  coriacea  were  all  splendidly  represented. 

Rhododendrons  came  in  great  force  from  Messrs.  John 
Waterer  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bagshot,  arranged  with  Acers.  They 
were  very  effective.  Pink  Pearl  attracted  the  most  attention, 
for  the  plaijts  were  large,  and  carried  enormous  heads.  Other 
noteworthy  varieties  were  Kate  Waterer,  Mum,  Lady  Eleanor 
Cathcart,  Strategist,  Viscount  Powerscourt,  and  Cynthia. 

Mr.  LI.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nursery,  New  Eltham,  made  a 
display  of  double  and  single  Begonias,  arranged  in  Maidenhair 
ferns.  The  quality  of  the  blooms  was  good. 

IVIr.  John  R.  Box,  West  Wickham,  was  represented  hy  a 
good  table  of  Begonias,  chiefly  doubles,  the  most  prominent 
varieties  being  Ethel  Sparshot,  Midas,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Box  (a  grand 
white).  Miss  Ivy  Holtham,  Bernice,  and  Samuel  Pope. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery, 
Bath,  had  an  excellent  display  of  double  Begonias,  which  w’ere 
)iot  overcrowded  in  any  way.  The  most  striking  varieties  were 
Ami  Peters,  IMrs.  G.  F.  Hodder,  Lady  Curzon,  Avalanche, 
Madame  A.  Patti,  and  Pollie. 

Doul)le  Begonias  were  staged  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and 
Sons,  Yeovil.  The  plants  were  dwarf  and  compact,  the  white 
varieties  being  most  conspicuous.  The  best  were  The  Bride, 
Inberty,  Constance,  San  Toy,  Vega,  and  Eileen.. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  made  a  pretty 
group  of  named  Gloxinias,  arranged  with  IMaidenhair  ferns  and 
Asparagus.  The  blooms  were  very  fine,  and  the  colours  most 
distinct. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  certainly  produced  the 
most  novel  disjiiay  in  double  Begonias,  some  of  the  colours  being 
quite  novel,  Imbricata  being  exactly  like  a  Camellia.  Mr.  W.  H. 
hdwards,  iMrs.  Jas.  Portbury,  Miss  Jessie  Pope,  Duchess  of 
CouTiaught,  Golden  Empress,  ]\Ir.  W.  L.  Ainslie,  John  Morris, 
and  Dr.  Schelmerdine,  were  also  grand  varieties.  The  exhibit 


table  of  plants,  chiefly  of  the  hardwooded  section.  The  centre 
was  occupied  with  a  charming  group  of  Leschenaultia  biloba 
major  in  the  pink  of  condition,  flanked  on  either  side  with  large 
plants  of  Boronia  leptophylla  and  B.  elatiqr.  Erica  propendens 
was  also  noticeable.  Scutellaria  mocciniana  and  Richardia 
Elliottiana  also  formed  features,  while  the  general  arrangement 
left  little  to  be  de.sired. 

A  varied  group  came  from  Mr.  H.  B.  IMay,  Upper  Edmonton, 
half  of  which  was  composed  of  ferns  and  foliage  plants.  The 
other  half  consisted  of  Ro.ses  and  zonal  Pelargoniums.  Needie.ss 
to  say  the  ferns  were  well  grown,  the  Pterises  being  especially 
noticeable.  The  best  of  the  zonal  Pelargoniums  were  Lord 
Kitchener,  Gabriel  Monod,  Mrs.  H.  B.  May,  and  Fire  Dragon. 

A  pleasing  display  was  that  staged  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  which  consisted  of  Rhododendrons  in 
variety.  Ericas  Cavendishi,  E.  magnifica,  E.  Spenceriana,  and 
E.  candidissima.  The  Boronias  were  well  flowered,  and  the 
whole  exhibit  tastefully  arranged  with  foliage  plants. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Bexley  Heath,  displayed  large  vases  of 
Carnations  grown  with  long  stems.  The  best  varieties  were 
Mrs.  T.  AV.  Lawson,  Fair  Maid,  Harry  Fenn,  Queen  Louise, 
Norway,  Gov.  Roosevelt,  and  G.  H.  Grane.  Mr.  Dutton  grows 
huge  quantities  for  market  on  the  American  bench  plan;  and 
certainlv  gives  a  lead  to  any  Englisli  grower. 

Rhododendrons  in  a  cut  state  and  exhibited  in  baskets,  came 
from  Messrs.  AV.  Paul  and  Son,  AA'altham  Cross.  The  collection 
was  most  varied,  a  few  of  the  best  varieties  being  Sigismund 
Rucker,  Paxtoni,  Michael  AA^aterer,  Sappho,  Pink  Pearl,  and 
The  Queen. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  contributed  a 
large  display  of  flowering  plants,  which  included  well  grown 
plants  of  A^erbena  Miss  AVillmott,  single  and  double  Begonias  in 
good  form,  some  excellent  Sweet  Peas,  in  which  were  noted 
Scarlet  Gem,  Miss  AA’illmott,  Coccinea,-  Prima  Donna,  Hon.  F. 
Bouverie,  and  Dorothy  Eckford.  The  Zonals  were  well  dis¬ 
played,  and  formed  a  fine  collection,  as  did  also  the  collection 
of  decorative  Pelargoniums.  A  large  vase  of  Carnations  and  a 
few  plants  of  Potato  Eldorado  completed  the  display. 

Messrs.  AV.  and  J.  Brown,  Stanford,  Peterborough,  staged  a 
miscellaneous  table  of  plants  and  cut  flowers.  Heliotropes, 
A^erbenas,  zonal  Pelargoniums  of  the  new  Cactus  type,  ancl 
Carnations  formed  the  chief  part  of  this  exhibit. 

Messrs.  J.  A'eitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  had  a  large  display 
of  Streptocarpi,  which  were  arranged  in  blocks  of  colour.  The 
white,  red,  and  rose  shades  Avere  remarkable.  A  good  strain  of 
Schizanthus  Avisetonensis  Avas  also  Jioted.  Lobelia  tenuior  and 
Rehmannia  angulata  likeAvise  attracted  great  attention.  A 
collection  of  Phyllocacti  found  many  admirers,  a  feAv  of  the  best 
being  Adonis,  Nerida,  Alarsus,  Favourite,  and  Grand  Monarch. 

A  grand  group  of  Streptocarpi  came  from  Lord  Aldenham 
(gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  Ehstree.  The  plants  were  grown  in 
large  pots,  carrying  foliage  about  18in  long,  and  of  the  most 
healthy  type.  They  Avere  Avell  flowered,  and  the  colours  most 
striking.  A  table  of  Streptocarpi  hybrids  and  Gloxinias  were 
staged  by  Messrs..  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill ;  Avhile  a  fine 
group  of  Calla  Elliottiana  Avas  staged  by  Mr.  N.  L.  Cohen, 
Bound  Oak,  Englefield  Green  (gardener,  Mr.  Shirt). 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Che.shunt,  had  a  most  interesting  di.s- 
play  of  Lilacs,  floAvering  shrubs,  and  other  hardy  plants.  The 
Lilacs  included  Madame  Lemoine,  Souvenir  de  L.  Spiithe, 
President  Carnot,  and  President  Grevy,  Pseonias,  AA’eigelias, 
Lonicera  Hildebrandti,  Ac.,  were  seen. 

Alpines  and  Rock  Plants. 

Mr.  G.  KersAA'ell,  BoAAdiill  Nursei’ies,  St.  Thomas’s,  Exeter, 
set  up  a  large  basket  of  Gentiana  acaulis  in  good  form.  The 
plants  are  evidently  very  much  at  home  at  Exeter. 

From  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  came  an  exhibit 
of  rock  and  alpine  plants  arranged  naturally  without  any  over¬ 
crowding.  GenHana  verna,  Saxifraga  longifolia.  Aster  alpinus, 
Phlox  canadensis,  Cypripediums  in  large  variety,  with  Primula 
japonica  and  Silene  aliiestris  combined  to  make  a  good  exhibit. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  CraAi  ley,  also  made  an  extensive 
disijlay  of  rock  and  alpine  plants.  The  chief  features  Avere  a 
new  Lupinus  called  rosea,  Avhich  is  certainly  a  neAv  colour. 
Primula  japonica,  and  some  fine  plants  of  Saxifraga  pyramidalis, 
and  a  variety  of  dAvaif  groAving  plants  Avere  in  eAudence.  The 
Craven  Nursery,  Inglehorough,  Clapham,  Lancaster,  made  a 
display  of  Saxifragas,  also  Edrianthus  .serpyllifolius  (AA'ith  lovely 
violet  flowers),  Cypripediums,  Primula  farinosa,  and  Sedum 
spathulatum,  Ac.  Mr.  H.  C.  Pulhani,  Eisenham,  Essex,  made  a 
nice  exhibit  of  hardy  rock  and  alpine  plants,  Avhich  Avas  also 
tastefully  arranged.  Another  fine  display  of  hardy  floAvers  was 
set  up  by  Air.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  near  Southampton,  the 
Pyrethrums,  Papavers,  Anemones,  and  similar  floAvers  forming 
the  chief  features. 

Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son,  A’oi'k,  .staged  a  nice  collection  of 
alpines  arranged  naturally.  The  effect  produced  Avas  charming, 
but  OAAung  to  the  press  of  the  people  it  Avas  impossible  to  take 
notes  of  the  different  subjects.  The  group  was  Avell  backed 
AA’ith  suitable  conifers. 

[Con/iawed  on  page  477.] 
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Strawberry  Louis  Gauthier. 

Some  time  since  reference  was  made  to  this  so-called  per¬ 
petual  Strawberry,  and  inquiries  made  for  oihnions  on  its  merits 
for  pot  purposes.  Until  last  year  it  was  to  me  a  stranger  except 
by  name,  but  calling  on  a  neighbour  when  the  Strawberry 
season  was  practically  over,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
a  bed  of  these  paie-skinned  fruits  in  full  season.  Certainly  they 
were  uninviting  as  regards  colour,  but  a  trial  of  the  flavour  dis¬ 
pelled  at  once  the  unfavourable  impression  gained  by  cursory 
review.  Their  lateness,  combined  Avith  freedom,  gave  rise  to 
a  passing  thought.  Would  they  force  ?  and  the  action  prompted 
by  the  thought  has  justified  itself  in  a  manifold  way.  Not  only 
have  they  responded  well  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them 
grown  in  pots,  but  they  have  given  a  heavj'  crop  of  berries, 
which  impart  quite  an  aspect  of  novelty  as  a  breakfast  fruit. 
I  have  no  experience  of  it  as  a  market  Strawberry,  but  remem¬ 
bering  1k)w  favoured  is  deep  and  bright  colour  to  those  who 
purchase  their  supply,  it  would  be  no  wonder  if  they  failed  to 
elicit  the  good  opinion  they  have  gained  in  the  private  garden. 
So  many  who  have  seen  the  ripe  berries  depending  from  the 
pots  fail  to  realise  their  matured  state,  and  even  to  those  Avho 
have  grown  accustomed  to  them  there  rises  a  doubt  in  the  mind 
as  regards  their  fitness  or  unfitness  for  the  table.  They  are 
called  White  Strawberries,  but  there  is  on  the  ripe  berries  a 
pale  flush  of  pink  radiating  from  the  seeds.  Should  prejudice 
be  overcome  as  regards  colour,  this  Strawberry  may  soon  gain 
a  better  lAositioli  Avith  groAAer  and  consumer  alike. — W.  S. 


The  Rain  and  the  Fine  Crops. 

The  weather  has  of  late  been  in  a  paiticularly  happy  mood. 
Rain  Avas  badly  wanted  just  before  the  popular  Bank-holiday, 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  Avere  fervently  hoping  it  would 
not  come  until  after  the  holiday,  Avhile  quite  as  great  a  number 
hoped  it  Avould  come  at  once  to  moisten  the  hard  surface  soil. 
For  once  quite  a  delightful  compromise  seems  to  have  been 
effected,  Avhich  ought  to  hav'e  pleased  everybody,  for  the  rain 
came  just  before  the  great  play  day,  and  banished  for  a  time 
the  nuisance  of  dusty  roads,  gave  vegetation  on  every  hand 
that  rich  verdant  freshness  Avhich  shoAvs  the  country  at  its  best, 
and  thus  enabled  the  holiday-makers  to  enjoy  themselves  to 
the  full  throughout  a  glorious  day. 

Since  then  Ave  have  had  several  showery  days,  alternating 
Avith  fine  ones,  and  to-night,  as  I  write,  heavy  thunderstorms 
occur  at  intei’vals.  'ilie  main  feature  of  the  rains  of  the  past 
Aveek,  boAvever,  has  been  the  steadiness  AA’ith  Avhich  they  have 
gradtially  permeated  the  soil,  and  as  there  has  been  no  parti¬ 
cularly  blight  sunshine  betAvoen  to  draAv  ont  the  moisture 
again,  every  drop  Avhich  has  fallen  has  done  the  maximum 
amount  of  good.  The  soil  is  noAV  thoroughly  moistened,  and  on 
the  return  of  sunshine  Avill  Avork  Avonders  Avith  advancing  crops. 
Indeed,  much  good  has  been  done  in  this  direction  already,  for 
the  progress  made  in  grass  fields  during  the  last  Aveek  is  little 
short  of  marvellons. 

In  regard  to  garden  crops  the  early  Peas  and  Beans  are  going 
ahead  in  a  Avay  Avhich  AA'ill  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  interested ; 
and  the  occuiiants  of  seed  beds  of  all  descriptions  are  .showing 
their  appreciation  of  the  genial  shoAA’ers.  Early  Potatoes  are 
rushing  ahead,  and  late  ones,  AA-hich  Avere  someAvhat  tardily 
Aushing  through  the  soil,  are  noAV  each  day  forming  bolder 
ines  Avith  their  sturdy,  green  tops.  One  advantage  of  the  fine, 
settled  AA'eather  of  mid-spring  Avas  that  cultivators  had  abun¬ 
dant  opportunities  for  Avorking  the  soil  so  as  to  keep  AA’eeds  in 
check  during  the  early  stages ;  but  oAving  to  the  rapidity  at 
Avhich  the  soil  dried — after  having  been  sodden  so  long — it  has 
till  noAv  been  generally  someAvbat  lumpy.  The  hoes  should, 
therefore,  be  again  set  going  at  the  earhe.st  opportunity  Avhere 
the  surface  is  fairly  dry.  The  lumps  Avill  then  crumble  to 
poAvder,  and  a  grand,  friable  tilth  be  obtained. 

It  is  almo.st  impo.ssible  to  overe.stimate  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  rains  on  frnit  trees.  Before  it  came,  aphides  AA'ere  gain¬ 
ing  a  firm  foothold  on  Plums  and  Pears,  and  had  it  continued 
unchecked,  Avonld  have  caused  hosts  of  fruits  to  drop,  and 
leaves  to  curl  badly.  INJihions  of  the  pests  have  noAv  been 
cleared  off,  the  trees  invigorated  and  freed  from  blossoms  which 
failed  to  set.  Good  crops  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit  .seem  noAv 
assured.  The  Plum  crop,  as  a  rule,  Avill  be  heavy,  but  in  a  feAV 
districts  the  bullfinches  played  such  havoc  with  the  buds  in 
early  spring  as  to  cau.se  a  complete  failure.  StraAvberries  should 
be  quite  a  phenomenal  crop,  and  Apples  and  Pears  Amry  abnn- 
dant.  I  have  seldom  .seen  that  fine  Avail  Pear  .Jargonelle  set  so 
abundantly — on  standards  and  pyramids — as  it  has  done  this 


year.  A  feAV  others  Avhich  are  cropping  Avell  on  trees  of  the 
latter  form  are  the  folloAving iNlarie  Lonise  d’Uccle,  Wil¬ 
liams’,  Thompson,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Souvenir  du  Con- 
gres.  Doyenne  d’  Ete,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Beurre  Diel,  Du  ron¬ 
deau,  and  .Josephine  de  Alalines. 

Among  Apples,  tho.se  varieties  noted  for  their  good  cropi)ing 
qualities  are  generally  loaded  Avith  young  fruits,  and  such 
choice,  yet  sometimes  shy  bearers,  as  Cox’s  Orange  Pi]Apin  and 
Blenheim  Orange,  Avill  once  moi’o  yield  a  good  harvest.  And  avo 
may  look  foi’AA'ard  to  an  autunDi  time  Avhen  Iruit  rooms  Aviil 
again  be  packed  Avith  their  delicious  trea.sures. — IT.  D. 

Canker  in  Apple  Trees. 

AHoav  me  to  ask  fruit-groAving  readers,  and  particularly 
those  Avho  groAV  upon  a  large  scale,  Avhether  they  have  noticed, 
as  I  have,  an  extraordinary  development  of  canker  in  Apple 
trees,  as  a  legacy  of  the  last  Avet  season  ;  also  AA'hetber  tliey  find 
in  their  experience  that  Iving  of  the  PiiApins  is  more  liabie  to 
canker  than  most  other  varieties. — Southern  Groaver. 

Tk  Laxton  Strawberry. 

Not  much  has  been  Avritten  of  this  modern  StraAvberry  Avith 
respect  to  its  merits  for  pot  culture.  IMessrs.  Laxton  haA^e  not, 

I  beiieve,  recommended  it  for  forcing  purposes,  but  it  is  only  to 
bo  expected  that  those  Avho  do  possess  a  stock  Avould  give  trial 
to  a  foAA^  pots,  if  only  to  compare  results  Avith  the  older  estab¬ 
lished  Royal  Sovereign.  I  have  only  met  Avith  TTie  Laxton 
in  one  instance  groAvn  this  year  in  pots,  and  my  oAvn  impression 
and  that  of  the  groAvor  certainly  was  not  in  favour  of  taking 
up  its  culture  for  spring  Avork.  In  this  inslance  it  had  been 
but  gently  forced.  There  Avas  a  lack  of  the  freedom  of  Royal 
Sovereign  groAA  n  under  exactly  similar  conditions,  and  in  com- 
paratiA’’e  Aveight  pot  for  pot,  the  older  sort  Avas  much  the  better. 
True,  there  Avas  a  distinctness  of  character  in  the  berries  that 
made  them  conspicuous  on  the  piants,  hanging  OA^er  the  sides 
of  the  pots  their  elongated  form  and  deep  colour  at  once  arrest¬ 
ing  attention.  Under  pot  culture  there  AA'as  a  marked 
difference  in  their  maturity  compared  Avith  Sovereign,  the 
latter  being  some  days  quicker  in  its  ripening.  The  length  of 
the  berries  Avould  presumably  require  a  day  or  tAvo  longer  to 
alloAV  the  ripeness  extending  to  the  tips,  and  the  deep  red 
colour  of  normal  fruits  also  requires  time  to  develop.  It  is  un- 
fpoir  to  judge  a  neAA'  StraAATierry  or  any  other  fruit  by  one 
sample,  but  as  the  StraAA'berry  forcing  season  is  fast  closing  in, 
there  Aviil  be  some  among  Journal  readers  able  to  gWe  an 
opinion  clerived  from  a  Avider  experience. — Aston. 

- - 

The  Gardeners’  Association. 

With  reference  to  this  A'ery  desirable  matter,  I  beg  to  say  a 
few  Avoi’ds  relatiA^e  to  the  difficulties  Avhich,  to  myself,  stand 
insuperable  in  the  Avay  of  the  success  of  the  proposed  scheme. 

I  cannot  think,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  difficulties  I  am 
about  to  submit  are  altogether  unknoAvn  to  the  framers  of  the 
scheme.  The  most  important  point,  I  think,  in  the  matter  lies 
in  the  question,  “  Hoav  far  does  the  employer  consider  it  impera¬ 
tive  to  employ  gardeners  at  all?”  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
it  is  not  imperative  to  do  any  such  thing  on  the  part  of  any 
proprietor,  squire,  or  landoAvner.  We  all  admit,  hoAVCver,  that, 
though  none  of  these  are  obliged  to  employ  garden  labour,  in 
doing  so  they  certainly  contribute  greatly  to  their  OAvn  comfort 
and  pleasure  generally. 

There  is  no  reason  Avhy  the  amount  of  comfort  and  pleasure 
derived  from  gardening  could  not  be  received  from  other  sources, 
equally  satisfactory,  and  Aiitli  less  expense.  The  art  is  A'ery 
much  the  foster  child  of  fashion,  and  necessarily  is  subjected  to 
all  the  caprices  of  that  fickle  dame.  To-day  Lord  So-and-So 
employs  his  thirties  or  forties  of  trained  gardeners  ;  to-morroAv 
you  hear  a  misfortune  on  the  turf  has  converted  his  establish¬ 
ment  into  a  market  garden.  What  do  Ave  learn  from  this  .state 
of  matters?  Is  it  not  that  gardening,  after  all,  is  little  more 
than  a  stupendous  Avaste  of  money?  or  at  all  events  something 
that  adds  practically  nothing  to  the  national  Avealth  ?  (!!!). 
Other  trades — masons,  joiners,  Ac.,  by  their  labour  contributo 
Avealth,  and  their  demand  for  reasonable  Avages  cannot  be 
ignored,  just  because  their  .seiwice  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
It  is  very  natural — nothing  in  the  Avorld  more  so — for  gardeners 
to  think  that  their  aA'oeation  is  a  very  important  one,  but  it  is 
absurd  to  place  it  in  the  same  rank  Avith  any  of  the  utilitarian 
trades  referred  to.  Gardening  stands  among  other  ti'ades  and 
profes.sions  practically  on  the  slender  policj'  of  tolerance.  The 
fulcrum  upon  Avhich  the  Avhole  fabric  rests  is  .so  unstable,  so 
uncertain,  so  mutable,  that  Avhen  any  force  is  applied  to  the 
lever  itself,  the  result  may  end  in  complete  disaster.  I  am 
no  pessimist,  but  I  can  never  hope  that  much  good  is  to  bo  done 
to  gardening  bv  the  application  of  external  force.  Virtually 
the  thing  is  ridicnlous.  Though  the  10,000  odd  qualified  Har¬ 
deners  of  Britain  struck  Avork  to-morroAV,  Avhat  shoidd  that 
matter?  None  Avoidd  suffer  but  the  men  themseh'cs.  Jjabourers 
Avould  meet  the  requirement. — Aletiios. 
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THE  SEAT  OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE. 
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HE  chalk  downs  are  so  characteristic  of  Wiltshire,  that  ‘ 
the  popular  notion  of  that  county  is  one  vast  Salisbury 
Plain.  But  this,  like  other  •  rapid  generalisations, 
needs  considerable  modification.  There  are  two  great 
natural  divisions  of  the  county,  the  one  chalk,  the  ' 
other  more  or  less  Oxford  clay,  which  is  the  character 
of  the  land  throughout  the  north-western  parts.  '  In  my  | 
notes  on  Captain  Holford’s-  garden,  and  on  the  scenery  and  i 
some  of  the  characters  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  Cots- 
wold  Hills  were,  of  course,  mentioned,  and  spurs  of  these 
breezy  elevations  penetrate  the  surrounding  counties ;  and  the  i 
North-western  Valley  of  Wiltshire  descends  from  an  outlier  of 
the  Cotswolds,  being  definable  by  the  course  of  the  river  Avon,  i 
into  which  its  waters  drain.  Atfluents  of  the  Avon  are  nume-  j 
rolls,  and  one  of  tlie  most  important  is  the  Marden,  a  stream  ! 
which  gathers  contributions  from  the  we.stern  slopes  of  .the  ! 
Marlhorough  Downs,  communicates  with  the  lake  at  Bqwood,  ] 
and  flows  by  Stanley  Abbey.  The  Avon— which  we  thus  parti-  ^ 
cularly  notice  for  the  introduction  which  it  affords  ns  to  some 
towns  and  homes  of  special  interest  in  its  route — flows  by 
Chippenham,  ^  Lacock  Abbey,  sleepy  Melksham,  Broughton  ; 
Gifford,  Whaddon,  and  onward,  out  of  Wiltshire  near  Fresh-  : 
ford.  The  stream,  strongly  coloured  by  the  alluvial  deposits 
through  which  it  eats  its  way,  flows  in  its  higher  courses 
between  meadow  banks  ;  the  reaches  now  straight,  now  wind-  i 
ing ;  the  volume  of  water,  the  dipping  Willows,  and  bulky  Elms  : 
•by  its  side;  the  banks  gay  with  purple  Loosestrife,  Bulrushes,  | 
-and  broad  Flags ;  the  level  meadows  dotted  with  large  dairy  ] 
cows,  grazing'  beasts,  and  a  few  sheep ;  the  gentle  slopes  which 
lead  the  eye  to  the  distance  beyond— on  the  right  hand  to  the 
off -shoots  of  the  Cotswolds,  on  the  left  hand  to  the  barrier  of ;  | 
naked  downs ;  tlie  mid-landscape  on  either  side  consisting  of 
<lifferent  farm  homesteads,  factory  chimneys,  and  church 
towers,  reminding  of  the  business  of  this  life  and  the  happiness  i 
of  a  better —  i 

In  the  mixture  of  all  these  appears 
Variety  that  all  the  rest  endears. 

I 

Mu  rray  points  out  that  the  best  parts  from  which  to  see 
this  North-western  Valley  are  at  Liddington  Castle,  the  descent  ' 
of  the  road  near  Chiseldon,  Barbury  Castle,  and  the.  road  above  i 
Cherhill,  or  Roiindway.  Spye  Park,  of  horticultural  note,  | 
and  adjoining  Bowood  estate,  together  with  Monkton  Farleigh, 
are  the  two  finest  positions  in  North  Wiltshire,  and  command 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  this  valley  from  Lacock  to  Bradford, 
and  during  a  cycling  tour  in  cert  aim  districts  in  .Wilts  and 
Gloucester  in  the  early  summer  of  last  year,  it  was  a  delighful 
privilege  to  see  and  note  the  features  which  these  notes 
delineate.' 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne’s  seat  at  Bowood  is  3^  miles 
south-east  from  Chippenham,  and  2  miles  south-west  of  Caine, 
the  post  town.  The  mansion  itself  is  Italian  in  its  style  of 
architecture,  and  is  surrounded  by  its  own  extensive  and 
greatly  varied  gardens,  parks,  and  ivoods,  in  all  of  which  tke 
noble  ownei-  takes  a  keen,  personal  interest.  This  migno  at 
first  be  thought  unlikely,  considering  the  highly  responsible 
Cabinet  position  which  Ins  lordship  so  well  adorns;  but  I  was 
assured  that  the  details  of  the  estate  management  and  of  the 
gardens  are  not  overlooked,  it  being  a  recreation,  doubtless,  to 
one  whose  mind  is  otherwise  so  critically  taxed.  Bowood  is 
said  to  owe  many  of  its  most  interesting  associations,  as  well 
,s  much  of  its  beauty,  to  the  distinguished  third  Marquis  of 
(iansdqwne,  ivho  died  in  18G3,  who  not  only  enlarged  and 
embellished  the  ornamental  grounds  and  filled  "the  house  with 
a  nohle  collection  of  jhctures,  books,  and  various  works  of  art, 
l)ut  made  it  the  hospitable  resort  of  those  who  were  distin¬ 
guished  in  science,  literature,  and  art;  and  the  present  Marquis 
has  continued  the  develoimient. 

The  Prineipal  Entrance. 

Ihe  principal  entrance  of  the  park  is  from  Chippenham,  by 
ai,  arched  gateway  flanked  by  a  tower.  The  di’ive  to  the  house 

neatiy  two  miles  through  luxuriant  woods,  an  occasional  view 
)'.ung  obtained  of  liansdowne  Column  and  the  White  Horse  cut  i 


on  the  slope  of  the  Cherhill  doivn,  which  is  also  visible  from 
places  in  the  garden. 

The  principal  front  of  the  mansion,  with  a  Doric  portico, 
faces  the  south,  and  attached  to  it  is  a  long,  low  wing,  contain¬ 
ing  a  conservatory  opening  on  a  succession  of  terraced  gardens, 
a  view  of  which  is  given  on  the  oppo.site  page.  This  was  built 
in  imitation  of  a  wing  of  Diocletian’s  Palace  at  Spalato.  The 
view  from  these  terrace  gardens  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  the 
lake  winding  through  the  woods ;  the  ferry  to  the  pretty  temple 
just  peeping  through  the  trees;  the  prospect  over  the  forest 
upland  to  the  purple  hills  of  Roundway  and  Beacon  Down. 
The  lake  also  contains  an  island  with  a  heronry,  and  terminates 
in  a  cascade,  which,  tumbling  over  mossy  stones,  very  fairly 
represents  the  variety,  grace,  and  abandon  of  Nature.  The 
cascade  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  powerful  sluice,  and  the 
escaping  water  afterwards  flows  on  as  a  tranquil  meadow 
stream.  The  whole  lake  was  formed  artificially  by  banking  up 
one  end  of  the  broad  defile. 

The  park  derives  its  beauty  from  the  undulations  of  the 
ground,  its  boundary  including  as  many  as  nine  distinct  valleys, 
hill  and  dale  being  intersected  in  every  direction  by  green  roads. 
Bowood  in  early  times  formed  part  of  the  Royal  forest  of  Pew- 
sham,  which  adjoined  that  of  Chippenham,  and  the  estate  was 
purchased  by  John,  Earl  of  Shelburne,  father  of  the  first 
Marquis;  it  having  belonged  to  the  crown  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. 


Lord  Lansdowne’s  Imppovements. 

One  chief  alteration  instituted  in  the  gardens  by  Lord 
Ijansdowne  has  been  the  erection  of  fresh  ranges  of  plant 
houses,  seed-room,  and  offices,  and  a  really  pretty  and  very 
weli-arranged  bothy,  of  which  a  figure  is  also  given  on  another 
page.  The  plant  hoinses  are  erected  on  a  level  terrace  within 
the  area  of  the  walled  kitchen  and  fruit  garden,  and  from 
first  to  last  the  plans  were  carefully  thought  out,  so  that  the 
drainage  of  the  ground  and  the  heating  and  sequence  of  the 
houses  might  be  correct  and  convenient.  The  ground  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  sloping  grass  bank  at  the  lower  end,  the  top  ridge 
being  planted  with  a  Yew  hedge.  Me.ssrs.  Mackenzie  and 
Moncur,  Ltd.,  were  the  builders.  The  vineries  and  peacheries 
are  hip-span  structures  of  considerable  length,  while  facing 
them  are  the  new  pits  and  hopses,  the  latter  20ft  broad  by 
30ft  long,  and  each  separated  by  narrow  beds  for  flowers,  and 
sonie  grass  plots.  All  of  the  structures  are  heated  from  one 
boiler,  or  a  double  boiler  in  winter.  The  ground  covered  by 
the  various  plant-pits  and  houses  covers  just  over  an  acre. 

The  stove  contained  a  collection  of  Crotons,  Phyllanthuses, 
and  an  assortment  of  small  decorative  plants  for  winter  fur¬ 
nishing  ;  while  in  the  greenhouse  we  recall  to  mind  the  vigorous 
Carnations,  M  inter  Cheer  being  particularly  bright,  along 
with  the  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Astilbes,  Swainsonia  galagrefolia, 
and  a  noticeable  feature  vms  the  beautifully  pure  white  strain 
of  Primula  obconica.  Gladiolus  The  Bride  is  cultivated  in  large 
pots;  and  the  blooms  of  CarnaHqns  sent  to  the  town  house 
during  the  month  prior  to  our  visit  amounted  to  hundreds.  A 
structure  is,  in  fact,  devoted  wholly  to  Carnations.  Close  by 
the  tei-race  on  which  the  houses  stand  there  is  a  border  oil 
higher  ground,  which  is  backed  by  a  wall  containing  Pear  and 
other  fi-uit  trees.  This  border  is  v'arm  and  sheltered,  so  that 
its  advantages  are  utilised  for  Irises  and  Tulips  in  spring  with 
seasonable  floivers  to  follow,  and  at  all  times  there  appears  a 
sweet  display. 


The  propagating  pits  are  8ft  broad,  and  have  top  ventilators 
worked  by  a  screw,  the  sashes  being  fitted  with  a  notched  bar 
underneath,  so  as  to  be  raisable  by  degrees.  Melons  are  success- 
fully  grown,  and  the  varieties  Windsor  Castle,  Ringleader,  Roval 
havourite,  Sutton’s  Al,  Best  of  All,  and  Hero  of  Lockiiige 
were  noticed.  Cyclamens,  Gloxinias,  ferns,  and  other  plants 
are  gro.wn  in  these  pits,  and  elsewhere  we  noted  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine— an  excellent  display;  together  with  the  old 
Ruellia  macrantha  in  the  form  of  fine  bushy  plants,  and  an 
admirable  collection  of  ornamental  foliaged  Begonias.  Kalan- 
clioe  flammea  is  also  made  good  use  of,  and  the  scented  leaves 
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of  Humea  elegans  drew  one’s  notice  to  a  nice  batch  of  young 
plants.  Tliese  little  pits  are  ntilisable  also  for  bedding  plants, 
for  Violets,  for  forced  French  Beans,  Carrots,  Lettuces, 
Potatoes,  and  Strawberries.  They  are  the  feeders  of  the 
“show”  houses,  and  a  purpose  can  he  found  for  them  at  all 
seasons.  Their  height  is  only  5ft,  tlie  wood  framework  resting 
on  a  foundation  of  six  or  eight  tiers  of  bricks.  A  2in  hot-water 
pipe  I'uns  round  the  inside  cement  edge  of  the  structures,  and 
a  drain  is  laid  the  whole  length  of  the  centre.  Francoas, 
Oleanders,  scented  Pelargoniums,  and  Azaleas  were  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  pits. 

The  walls  of  the  garden  are  nured ;  the  edges  of  the  paths 
are  of  stone,  and  beds  of  Carnations,  Irises,  Daffodils,  and 
WallfloAvers  appear  in  parts,  while  the  lines  of  seedling  Siveet 
Peas,  and  hods  of  Strawberries  told  of  dainties  for  a  later 

•season.  ,  •  i  , 

Just  outside  the  garden  walls  is  the  new  bothy,  which  has 
a  good  kitchen,  bathroom,  and  each  of  the  six  journeymen  has 
a  separate  bedroom,  while  the  foreman  has  a  large  private 
room.  A  messroom  is  provided,  and  hot  and  cold  water  is  laid 
on.  There  is  a  washing  place  near  the  entrance,  and  a  wide 
corridor  passes  by  th6  bedrooms.  The  building  is  of  red  bricks, 
one  storey  high,  with  ridge-tiled  roof,  and  has  a  pretty 
entrance  porch.  When  the  wail  trees  and  the  climbbrs  become 
better  developed,  and  also  after  the  Yew  hedges  have  grown 
up,  this  will  be  an  ideal  little  residence  where  the  men  can 
.spend  their  evenings  comfortably  in  reading  or  in  f]uiet 
recreation. 

At  the  back  of  the  vinery  wall  are  the  store  sheds  for  tubers, 
bulbs,  Potatoes,  Ac.,  and  the  •  Mushroom  house  (in  which 
Rhubarb  is  also  forced)  is  here  as  well,  while  the  two  powerful 
boilers  are  in  the  same  line  of  buildings.  These  . were  fixed  by 
iNfackenzie  and  iMoncur,  iJd.,  and  possess  a  mechanical  auto¬ 
matic  appliance  for  the  ejection  of  a  spray  of  water  upon  the 
fii-e  to  damp  it,  and  so  i)revent  the  generation  of  too  much 
steam  in  the  boiler  and  pipes. 

The  Italian  Garden. 

Removing  now  to  the  mansion  it-self,  and  to  the  Italian 
garden  on  the  west  side  thereof,  we  find  that  it  occupies  a 
terrace  some  285ft  in  length,  with  formal  flower  beds,  and 
having  a  double  cordon  of  columnar  Irish  Yews  between  the 
beds.  Above  it  is  a  second  terrace  running  along  the  front 
of  the  orangery,  supported  by  an  ornamental  wall  which  is  re¬ 
lieved  by  tazzas.  The  walls  are  covered  Avith  Banksian  Roses 
that  flower  freely;  with  Clematis  montana.  Magnolias,  and 
other  climbing  shrubs.  The  hou.se  has  a  private  chapel  on  this 
side,  and  the  front  entrance  with  its  massive  rounded  pillars 
and  porch,  is  hand.some  indeed.  On  either  side  of  the  steps 
lietween  the  terraces,  there  rests  the  form  of  a  noble  stag  in 
sculpture,  which  features  can  be  seen  by  looking  specially  into 
the  iliustration  to  Avhich  attention  has  already  been  drawn,  and 
it  AAill  also  be  seen  that  there  are  two  marble  fountains  on  the 
upper  terrace. 

The  Lake  and  the  Woods. 

The  extensive  lake  and  the  magnificent  woods  meet  the  vieAV 
looking  forward  from  the  terrace ;  but  there  are  other  floAver 
gardens  at  each  side  of  the  house  and  close  against  it,  these 
leading  by  appropriate  Avalks  to  the  main  garden.  ,  A  pretty 
little  corner  for  flowers,  and  furni,shed  also  Avith  a  sun-dial,  has 
been  made  at  the  entrance  to  the  private  apartments  of  Lord 
and  Lady  IjansdoAvne.  Since  Lord  LansdoAA'iie’s  return  after 
his  long  absence  as  Governor-General  of  Canada  and  Viceroy  of 
India,  he  has  made  very  extensive  alterations  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds.  The  neAv  glass 
stiuctures  have  been  referred  to,  and  along  Avith  these  have 
been  built  fresh  garden  Avails  in  parts,  and  Ave  recall  a  very 
charming  gate  in  the  garden  Avail  near  the  east  side  of  the 
house.  Belts  and  plantations  of  choice  flowering  and  foliage 
shrubfe  have  recently  been  planted,  and  one  might  name  a  few 
of  the  subjects  employed,  as  being  partly  a  guide  to  others  Avho 
contemplate  .similar  additions.  Altogether  there  are  forty- 
acres  of  grounds  and  laAvns,  Avhich  necessitates  at  least  one 
machine  nioAver  being  constantly  at  Avork  during  the  summer. 
One  of  the  mo.st  apparent  and  deliglrtful  features  of  BoAvood 
consists  in  the  long  stretches  and  intervening  glades  of  laAvn, 
and  the  charming  vistas  Avhich  penetrate  for  long  distances 
toAvard  the  surrounding  parks.  And  at  the  present  season  of 
the  year  the  floor  of  the  Avoods  is  entirely  covered  Avith  a  sea 
of  Knglish  Bluebells. 

Flowering  Shrubs  and  Conifers. 

llhododendrons  groAv  luxuriantly-,  and  many  choice  hybrid 
varieties  adorn  the  policies.  Crimson  Rambler  Rose  appears 
in  soine  of  the  shrubberies,  and  Avliere  the  conditions  agree  with 
it,  tb'.s  subject  makes  an  admirable  feature.  “Bamboos”  do 
well  ;  and  in  the  general  list  of  shrubs  might  be  named  Pyrus 
salieifolia',  Staphy-lea  colchica,  Cy^tisus  alba  and  C.  pra?cox  ; 
C'lioisya  ternata,  Akebia  qpinata  (floAvering  on  a  wall),  and 
Fabiaua  imbricata  (also  on  a  Avail). 

Conifers  flourish,  and  the  collection  includes  some  handsome 


trees.  The  Scots  Pine,  of  AA'hich  there  are  some  tall  and  rugged 
specimens,  is  Lord  LansdoAvne’s  favourite  tree.  We  noted  a 
Cedrus  atlantica  quite  80ft  in  height;  and  a  SAvamp  Cypress 
(Taxodium)  40ft,  the  Deodar  also  appearing  in  noble  mien. 
Bays,  Hollies,  Beeches,  and  YeAvs  are  inter.spersed,  and  indeed 
the  stately  Beeches  by-  tbe  lake  are  a  sight  Avhich  Avill  long  afford 
a  pleasant  memory.  The  Chilian  Pine  or  Monkey-  Puzzle  is 
in  handsome  form',  Avhiie  Sequoia  sempervirens,  or  RedAvood, 
attains  a  loftiness  of  80ft.  Other  notajde  evergreens  there  are 
Cupressus  LaAvsoniana  erecta  viridis,  35ft;  the  \\  ellingtonia,  as 
high  as  the  RedAA  Ood  ;  Pinus  ponderosa,  50ft  to  COft ;  Juniperus 
phoenicea  forming  fine  dark  plume-like  masses,  and  vary-ing 
from  14ft  up  to  25ft;  Abies  (or  Picea)  Menziesi,  more  beau¬ 
tiful  here  tlian  at  any  other  place  I  remember,  possessing  as 
it  does  a  character  of  distinctive  gracefulness.  The  Cedrus 
Deodar,  also  AA-ith  its  drooping  apical  branchlets,  stood  close  by 
Menzies’  Fir.  Abies  grandis  is  dark  and  of  another  type 
entirely,  and  again  in  the  pretty  Juniper  recurva,  Avhat  in¬ 
dividuality  Ave  have!  This  tree— the  one  Ave  note — Avas  planted 
by  the  late  Dir.  John  Spencer  so  far  back  as  1838. 

Thuyopsis  dolobrata  makes  a  good  leader,  and  has  attained 
to  12ft ;  and  from  this  moderate  height  one’s  eyes  trav-ej 
upAvard  60ft  in  the  visual  enjoyment  of  the  glaucous  form  of 
Cedrus  atlantica.  The  leaflets  in  this  case  Avere  of  a  .specially 
light  and  silvery  hue.  Abies  orientalis  is  dark  and  feathery, 
and  A.  cephalonica  furnishes  another  very  stately  tree.  Juni- 
perns  virginiana  pendula  has  long  slender  shoots  Avhich  droop, 
and  a  tree  of  25ft  to  30ft  has  a  very  ijretty  appearance. 

Tlie  Dovaston  YeAV  spreads  Avidely  over  the  ground  like 
a  great  round  table,  and  one  is  forced  to  meditate  on  tne 
Avonders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  to  reconsider  the  theory 
of  evolution  Avhen  scanning  this  curious  tree  and  its  ally  the 
common  Spruce,  rising  to  OOft,  in  the  same  glance.  Judicious 
contrasts  form  the  very  essence  of  landscaiDe  charm,  and  con¬ 
trasts  are  necessary  and  unaA-oidable  Avhere  many  genera  and 
species  of  the  same  Order  of  trees  are  groAvn  together.  The 
planting  at  BoAvood  had  been  AAell  done,  and  the  magnificent 
trees  are  objects  of  special  interest  now.  One  of  the  first  of 
the  Douglas  Firs  brought  to  this  country  is  at  BoAvood,  and  its 
noble  height  and  heavily  laden  graceful  branches  are  very 
imposing.  Libocedrus  decurrens  from  the  Oregon  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  attains  38ft  to  40ft,  and  groAvs 
erectly-  Avith  columnar  form.  Picea  sitchensis  is  70ft,  and  the 
beautiful  Picea  Smithiana  Avith  tassei-like  branchlets,  are  both 
good ;  and  a  tree  of  Pinus  insignis,  also  very  high,  dense  and 
vigorous,  Avas  referred  to  as  being  among  the  earliest  planted 
in  England. 

One  could  mention  quite  a  host  of  other  strikingly  handsome 
trees,  or  those  possessed  of  some  feature  of  special  interest,  but 
it  is  true  that  “  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast.”  The  EA-ergreen 
Oaks  are  fine,  and  are  much  beloved  by  the  noble  oAvner ;  nor 
can  AA-e  omit  to  mention  three  massive  Tulip  trees,  that  tops 
70ft ;  and  a  Hornbeam  gives  us  100ft  in  the  spread  of  its 
branches. 

The  Garden  in  Chief. 

BoAvood  is  indeed  spacious  and  excellent,  and  though  our 
notes  have  generalised,  and  have  hardly  particuiari.sed,  yet  can 
Ave'say  as;  Sir  Thomas  More  said  in  his  “Utopia”  long  ago, 
“  In  the  garden  they  have  vineyards,  all  manners  of  fruit, 
herbs,  and  floAvers,  so  pleasant,  so  well-furnished,  and  so  finely 
kept  that  I  never  saAv  anything  more  fruitful  nor  better 
trimmed  in  any  place.”  Lord  Lansdowne’s  garden  is  under 
the  direction  of  Dir.  George  BroAvn,  an  able  gardener  and  love¬ 
able  man.  Dir.  BroAA-n  has  beefl  for  28  years  in  the  service  of 
members  of  the  DIarquis  of  IjansdoAine’s  family,  nearly  nine 
years  at  BoAvood,  and  tAventy  years  at  Tuilyallan  Castle,  Perth¬ 
shire.  As  a  young  man  he  served  as  foreman  in  the  gardens  at 
Drumlanrig  Castle,  under  the  late  Dir.  James  DIacintosli,  and 
at  Linton  Park  in  the  same  position  under  an  old  and  much 
respected  contributor  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  the  late 
Dir.  John  Robson. — J.  H.  D.  * 


Beauty  of  Cereidiphyllum  in  Spring-. 

I  have  not  seen  the  floAA-ers  of  the  Cercidiphyllum  japonicum 
(says  Dir.  DIeehan  in  the  “Florists’  Exchange”),  but  they  arc 
said  to  be  small  and  unattractive.  But  this  must  be  said  of 
this  tree  :  that  Avithout  floAvers  it  is  very  attractive  in  spring. 
The  opening  buds,  or  young  .shoots,  as  they  break  forth  AA-iUi 
the  Avarm  days  of_  April,  are  of  a  loAmly  pink  colour,  just  as 
pretty  as  the  floAA-ers  of  many  trees  and  shrubs  are.  To-day, 
seeing  a  tree  of  it  at  a  little  distance  aAvay,  the  display  was 
great  enough  to  bring  me  nearer,  to  see  'AA  hence  the  colour 
came.  Then  the  leaves  themselves  are  pretty  the  Avliole 
season  tbj-ough,  haying  a  purplish  pink  tinge  to  them  which 
attracts.  D\hen  Avritiug  of  this  tree  a  year  or  more  ago,  I  sakl 
it  required  a  damp  place  to  do  its  be.st,  and  I  still  find  it  .so. 
At  any  rate,  it  will  not  thrive  in  a  dry  place.  Where  mode¬ 
rately  damp  all  the  time,  the  foliage  is' much  better  than  when 
the  tree  is  not  suited  as  to  soil  and  situation.  This  is  a  tree 
Avhich  can  be  Avell  j'ecommended  to  planters. 
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The  Gardeners’  Bothy,  Bowood. 


Temple  Show.  (Continued  from  page  472.) 


Hapdy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

^Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  exhibited  Pfeonies  and 
Py  rethrums.  The  Montan  section  was  represented  hy  nice 
specimen  blooms  of  Marie  Corelli,  Blanche  Noisette,  Elizabeth, 
and  Mrs.  W.  Kelway.  The  Pyrethrnms  were  beautifully  fresh 
and  bright.  St.  Amant,  liose  O’Neill,  AVarrior,  Airs.  Bateman 
Brown,  and  Rodney  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  singles,  while 
the  best  doubles  were  Captain  Nares,  Alfred  A'ance,  and 
Prince.ss  Beatrice. 

Air.  R.  C.  Notentt,  Ipswich,  contributed  an  exhibit  of  hardy 
flowers,  arranged  in  vases.  The  chief  features  were  the 
Papavers,  Pseonies,  Pyrethrnms,  Lilac  Aladame  Lemoine  and 
Heuchera  sanguinea. 

Air.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  had  a  pleasing  display  of 
hardy  plants  arranged  naturally,  including  Primula  capitata, 
Darlingtonia  californica,  Gentiana  verna,  Cypripedmms  in 


St.  Bridgid  type.  They  also  helped  to  swell  the  display  of 
hardy  flowers  by  putting  up  a  large  di.splay,  which  included 
some  fine  Aloutan  Pteonias  and  Papavers.  Alessrs.  G.  Boyes 
and  Co.,  AyIe.stone  Nurseries,  Leicester,  contributed  a  display 
of  Carnations  in  pots,  also  in  a  cut  state.  The  plants  were  well 
flowered,  and  the  individual  blooms  were  also  good. 

Alessrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  made  a  good  display  of 
alpine  Auriculas  and  Primroses  in  pots.  The  plants  had 
travelled  well,  and  the  yellow  Auriculas  were  especially  good, 
the  best  varieties  being  Venus,  Zealot,  Leda,  Victoria,  Sirius, 
and  Clansman.  The  Polyanthuses  were  named,  and  made  a 
bright  show. 

Alessrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  made  a  very  large 
display  of  hardy  flowers,  in  which  Spanish  Irises  were  tastefully 
arranged,  and  formed  a  good  feature.  I.  Susianus  was  .superb; 
Ixias  were  to  be  seen  in  good  variety  ;  Anemones,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  and  Gladioli  were  also  in  evidence;  while  a  special 
feature  was  made  of  alpine  and  rock  plants  arranged  naturally. 
Cypripediums  such  as  acaule,  parviflorum,  and  montanum  were 
good  throughout.  Oriental  Poppies,  Aquilegias  and  Pyrethrnms 


variety.  Orchis  in  excellent  form,  and  a  good  collection  of  rock 
plants.  Pansies  were  arranged  in  the  orthodox  style  by  Air. 
F.  Hooper,  AAudeombe  Hill,  Bath,  and  Avere  doubtless  a  good  col¬ 
lection,  though  names  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

AIe.ssrs.  G.  Stark  and  Son,  Great  Ryburgh,  Norfolk,  had  a 
small  exhibit  of  A'iola  Royal  Sovereign  ;  Avhile  Air.  Jannock,  of 
Dersingham,  Norfolk,  contributed  very  excellent  Lilacs  and 
Inly  of  the  A^alley,  the  quality  quite  out  of  the  common. 

Air.  AI.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  put  forward  a  great 
effort,  and  in  consequence  made  a  fine  exhibit.  The  Pyrethrums 
included  Airs.  B.  Findlay,  Airs.  Bateman  BroAin,  A'ivid,  and 
Hamlet.  Large  groups  of  Eremuri  AAore  also  noted;  and  Papa¬ 
vers  were  fine.  Incarvillea  Delavayi  and  Irises  Avere  the  other 
items  :  a  truly  interesting  display. 

Tulips  Avere  staged  hy  Alessrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Dublin, 
and  con.sidering  the  lateness,  they  AA’ere  undoubtedly  in  good 
form.  A  feAv  of  the  best  AA^ere  Parisian,  The  FaAvn,  I.sabella, 
Bouton  d’Or,  Ixioides,  and  Bridesmaid.  A  feAv  vases  of 
Anemones  made  a  pleasing  change. 

Alessrs.  R.  Smitli  and  Sons,  Worcester,  had  a  rather  novel 
exhibit  of  Spanish  Irises,  late  Tulips,  Gladioli,  Anemones  of  the 


Avere  also  in  strong  force,  Avhile  the  alpine  Auriculas  Averc  still 
to  be  .seen  in  this  display. 

Air.  V.  Slade,  Staplegrove  Nurseries,  Taunton,  had  a  nice 
table  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  both  of  the  single  and  double 
varieties.  The  floAvers  were  arranged  in  vases,  and  created 
much  interest.  The  Alisses  Hopkins,  Alere,  Knutsford,  had  an 
attractive  exhibit  of  hardy  floAvers,  in  AA'hich  the  pink  Dai.sy 
Alice  Avas  noteAvorthy.  Quaint  Polyanthuses,  Trolliuses,  Ac., 
Avere  Avell  arranged. 

Alessrs.  Dobbie  and  Co..  Rothesay,  N.B.,  had  an  exhibit  of 
Cactus  Dahlias,  Violas,  and  Aquilegias.  The  Dahlias  AA-ere  use¬ 
ful  to  display  the  colours  at  this  season,  Avhiie  the  Violas  were 
large  and  fresh.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Pansies,  while 
the  Aquilegias  and  African  Alarigolds  could  not  be  excelled. 

Alessrs.  AV.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  staged  an  extensiA'o 
collection  of  hardy  floAvers.  The  Eremuri  AA'ere  AA*ell  developed, 
and,  liacked  Avith  bamboos,  Avere  most  effective.  A  foAv  trays  of 
Nympha^as  Avere  also  to  be  seen.  Cypripediums  in  variety,  and 
Orchi.ses  AA'ere  Avell  deAmloped.  Liliums  formed  a  leading  feature 
— Hansoni,  elegans  bicolor,  colchicum,  BroAvni,  and  L.  Henryi 
being  most  shoAAy. 
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Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  staged  a  small 
gronn  of  hybrid  Dianthiis  Lady  Dixon,  a  cross  between  a  Sweet 
\Viliiam  and  Uriah  Pike  Carnation. 

Me.ssrs.  Gilbei't  and  Son,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lancs.,  again  made 
a  grand  impression  with  their  Anemones,  which  have  so  often 
been  described  in  these  pages.  King  of  Scarlets  was  very  much 
in  evidence. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  Exmouth,  Devon,  had  a  group  of 
Oriental  Poppies  in  “  ai’t  .shades,”  that  were  tastefully  arranged 
with  Asparagus  and  ferns.  They  created  great  delight  among 
the  ladies  present.  A  few  baskets  of  Pelargoniums  of  the 
decorative  type  were  also  staged  by  the  same  exhibitor. 

A  most  interesting  exhibit  of  hardy  annuals  came  from 
INIessrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson,  12,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  a  few  of  the  most  attractive  subjects  being  Collinsia 
bicolor,  Schizanthus  wisetonensis,  Matchet  Mignonette,  Nemesia 
strumosa,  Alonsoa  Wai’scewiczi,  and  Chrysanthemum  tricolor 
Morning  Star. 

Sweet  Peas  were  the  chief  attraction  at  the  stand  of  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  and  the  best  bunches  were  Prima 
Donna,  Triumph,  Pink  Friar,  Lady  G.  Hamilton,  Maid  of 
Honour,  Gorgeous,  and  Salopian. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  N.,  made  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Tulips,  Pju’ethrums,  Gladioli,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Ixias, 
Ac.  JSymphmas  gigantea  pulcherrima  were  well  staged  by 
Miss  A.  de  Rothschild,  Aylesbury  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Walters). 
The  blooms  Avere  excellent,  and  the  foliage  equally  good. 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Alderborough  Nursery,  Geas- 
hill,  Ireland,  set  up  a  fine  exhibit  of  their  Anemones.  The 
dull  day  evidently  suited  the  flowers,  for  they  were  wonderfully 
fresh  and  bright,  the  colours  being  most  varied.  They  were 
well  arranged. 

Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  made  a  nice  exhibit  of 
Pansies  of  the  fancy  type,  and  Violas  in  variety.  The  best 
Pansies  were  Niel  McKay,  John  Miles,  J.  C.  Erskine,  and  Percy 
H  arrison.  In  the  Violas — Primrose  Dame,  Rose  Noble,  Gold¬ 
finch,  Lark,  Emma  Sophia,  and  Ophelia.  The  exhibit  Avas  Avell 
arranged  with  foliage. 

The  Hon.  A.  H.  T.  Montmorency,  The  Grange,  Carrick- 
mines,  Co.  Dublin,  sent  tAvo  boxes  of  florists’  Tulips,  Avhich  con¬ 
tained  some  of  the  most  popular  exhibition  varieties. 

Mr.  W.  Baylor  Hartland,  Cork,  sent  four  varieties  of  late- 
floAvering  Tulips,  in  Avhich  Illuminator  appeared  to  the  best 
advantage. 

A  large  and  choice  exhibit  Avas  that  set  up  by  Mr.  A.  Perry, 
Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.  The  large  masses  of 
Oriental  Poppies  AA’ere  most  conspicuous.  Phlox  canadensis 
Perry’s  variety,  Avas  also  much  in  evidence.  Late  Tulips,  Cypri- 
pediums,  Irises,  Eremuri,  Dodecatheon  hybrida,  Heucheras, 
and  Calochorti  Avere  all  to  be  seen  in  splendid  form.  The  Avhole 
exhibit  AA'as  Avell  arranged  and  much  admired.  ' 

Hardy  flowers  were  also  contributed  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Ltd.,  Feltham,  Avho  made  the  most  of  their  space.  The  Ere¬ 
muri  here  Avere  unusually  fine.  Irises  Avere  also  Avell  staged, 
while  Sarracenia  flora  major,  Watsonia  Arderni,  and  Saxifraga 
pyramidalis  Avere  good. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  made  a  display  of  SAveet 
Peas,  picked  from  the  open  air,  from  plants  placed  out  in 
February. 

Groups  in  the  Open  Air. 


At  each  succeeding  Temple  ShoAV  stronger  efforts  appear  t( 
be  made  to  utilise  the  green  SAA’ard  for  displaying  groups  o: 
hardy  floAvering  and  foliage  plants.  This  year  all  previoui 
attempts  Avere  surpassed,  and  visitors  had  the  privilege  of  seeinc 
a  really  fine  floAver  sIioav  Avithout  going  into  the  tents  at  all 
This  is  a  departure  Avhich  might  Avell  be  extended  still  further. 

■  A  very  effective  group  of  floAvering  and  ornamental  foliag« 
plants  Avas  that  set  up  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  CraAvley 
Con.spicuous  in  it  AA'ere^  standard  Wistarias,  Rhododendrons 
Lilacs,  and  Azalea  mollis,  interspersed  with  Japanese  Maples  ii 
variety,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs.  The  plants  were  iileasinglA 
arranged,  and  the  effect  Avas  striking. 

Messis.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  of  Sheffield,  made  quite  i 
laige  display,  and  arranged  their  plants  in  an  effective  manner 
Rliqdodendrons  Avere  largely  represented,  as  also  Avere  Acers  ii 
variety.  An  effective  group  in  the  exhibit  Avas  formed  of  Dimor 
phantiiu.s  mand.shuricus  aiirea  variegata.  Azaleas  AA’ere  exhibitec 
in  quantity  and  variety,  and  the  method  adopted  of  arrangins 
the  varioirs  subjects  in  small  groups,  with  space  betAveen  them 
helped  to  sIioaa^  the  different  plants  up  to  advantage. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Chesliunt,  had  a  collection  of  Rhodo 
of  the°^flowers°^*’  soineAvhat  marred  the  appearanci 

A  large  collection  of  foliage  plants  came  from  Me.ssrs.  R 
Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester.  Acers  in  variety  and  Conifers  o 

hteStiS  chamber'.'’  " 

Thomas  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  AVells.  occupiec 
A-dnVl^\^^  spaces  Avith  groups  of  ornamental  foliage  shrubs  ii 
iJucl,  Acers  AA-ere  represented  in  variety.  The  arrangement  o 


the  groups  Avas  of  a  pleasing  character,  and  the  exhibit  Avas 
much  admired. 

In  an  open  marquee  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden, 
had  a  large  and  interesting  group  of  Japanese  pigmy  trees  of 
apparently  all  ages,  and  though  no  longer  the  novelty  they 
AAere,  it  could  be  gathered  from  the  remarks  heard  that  con¬ 
siderable  interest  is  still  taken  in  them. 

Topiary  Avork  Avas  shoAvn  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons, 
Highgate,  Avho  had  a  large  collection  of  Yoavs  and  Boxes,  cut 
and  trimmed  into  a  variety  of  fantastic  shapes.  It  is  said  that 
interest  in  topiary  AVork  is  spreading. 

Conspicuous  indeed,  near  to  the  opening  of  one  of  the  tents, 
Avere  the  bold  spikes  of  Eremurus  himalaicus,  Avhich  Avere  shown 
by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea.  In  the  exhibit  Avere 
also  some  line  specimens  of  Sciadopitys  verticillata  in  tubs,  and 
a  collection  of  Irises  in  pans  Avas  arranged  along  the  front. 

Messrs.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  had  a  large  group  of  orna¬ 
mental  foliaged  plants,  in  Avhich  Acers  AA’ere  represented  in 
quantity.  A  feAV  Clematises  Avere  dotted  about  in  the  group, 
and  assisted  in  adding  to  the  efi'ect  of  the  arrangement. 

Japanese  Maples  in  quantity  and  variety  Avere  exhibited  in 
the  gi'oup  set  up  by  Messrs.  W.  FromoAV  and  Sons,  of  ChisAvick. 
The  plants  Avere  mostly  in  small  pots,  and  afforded  a  good  idea 
of  tne  usefulness  of  Acers  Avhen  so  groAvn  for  decorative 
purposes. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Fore.st  Hill,  set  up  a  large 
group  of  ornamental  floAAer  and  foliage  plants,  which  were 
arranged  Avith  tasteful  effect.  The  group  included  some  fine 
Rhodotlendrons,  Crimson  Rambler  Roses.  Clematises,  and 
Azaleas,  as  Avell  as  an  interesting  display  of  Maples,  Ivies,  &c. 

Fpuit  and  Vegetables. 

It  would  seem  as  though  fruit  and  vegetables  are  getting 
less  popular  at  the  Temple  SIioav,  as  exhibits  in  this  division 
Avere  by  no  means  numerous.  Quality,  hoAvever,  Avas  good,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  feAV  of  the  largest  and  most  notable  collections. 

Once  again  fruit  trees  in  pots  from  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and 
Son,  SawbridgeAvorth,  were  a  feature  of  the  shoAV,  and  both  the 
appearance  of  fruit  and  trees  Avere  Avell  up  to  the  reputation  of 
the  firm.  Fine,  indeed,  Avere  the  fruits  of  Cardinal  Nectarine, 
and  Messrs.  Rivers’  neAv  Peach  Duke  of  York,  while  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  Plum  called  CurleAV,  Avith  Avhich  several  trees  in  pots 
were  heavily  laden,  looked  tempting.  In  addition  to  the  fruits 
on  the  trees  several  baskets  of  magnificent  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  Avere  displayed,  the  Avhole  a  meritorious  exhibit. 

A  very  interesting  exhibit  of  fruit  Avas  .staged  by  Mr.  G. 
Camp,  gardener  to  Mr.  S.  Heilbut,  The  Lodge,  Holyport, 
Maidenhead,  and  Avas  composed  of  fruiting  Vines  in  pots  of . 
varieties  Gradiska,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Foster’s  Seedling, 
Cherries  Early  Rivers  and  Guigne  D’Annonay,  and  StraAV- 
berries. 

A  collection  of  fine  looking  Melons  Avas  staged  by  Air.  Chas. 
Ritchings,  Catel,  Guernsey,  and  included  varieties  Pater¬ 
familias,  Best  of  All,  Goldfinder,  and  Hero  of  Lockinge.  The 
same  exhibitor  also  staged  several  fine  dishes  of  Tomatoes. 

The  Imperial  Cold  Stores,  Ltd.,  Tottenham,  staged  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Apples  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  this  fruit  may 
he  preserved  by  cold  storage.  Alost  of  the  examples  had  a  fresh 
and  firm  appearance. 

Air.  T.  R.  Cuckney,  Cobhani  Hali  Gardens,  Gravesend, 
staged  some  fine  fresh  looking  fruits  of  StraAvberry  Royal 
Sovereign.  Good  fruits  of  Alelons  AA’ere  shoAvn  by  Alessrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading,  comprised  in  the  folloAving  varieties :  Hero 
of  Lockinge,  Ringleader,  Best  of  All,  and  Royal  Jubilee.  The 
same  firm  exhibited  a  very  fine  dish  of  Tender  and  True 
climbing  French  Bean. 

A  feAV  Figs  in  tubs  AA’ere  shoAvn  by  Alessrs.  Hugh  Loav  and 
Co.,  Enfield,  the  plants  being  fairly  Avell  laden  Avith  green 
fruits.  From  Lady  WarAvick’s  College,' Studley  Castle,  AVarAvick- 
shire,  there  came  a  fresh-looking  exhibit  of  vegetables  com¬ 
posed  of  good  specimens  of  I.ate  Queen  CaulifloAver,  Lock’s  Hill 
Tomato,  AVhite  Alilan  Turnips,  Sharpe’s  Victor  and  Ringleader 
Potatoes,  Asparagus,  Lettuces,  and  Spinach. 

Air.  AAL  L.  Bastin,  gardener  to  Sir  Alex.  Henderson,  Bart., 
AI.P.,  Bu.scot  Park,  Faringdon,  Berks,  staged  a  grand  display 
of  vegetables.  The  examples  throughout  Avere  clean  and  well 
groAvn,  and  conspicuous  amongst  them  Avere  The  Sultan 
Rhubarb,  Peas  Duchess  of  Aiork,  Duke  of  Albany,  Early  Giant, 
and  Alay  Queen,  Beans  Sutton’s  Tender  and  True  and  Plentiful, 
Cabbage  Sutton’s  Favourite,  April  and  Early  Market, 
Cucumbers  Sutton’s  Alatchless,  Epicure,  and  Prizewinner, 
Lettuces  Jdeal  and  Golden  Bali,  Avith  Tomatoes  Perfection  and 
Princess  of  AY  ales.  Potatoes  Early  Ashleaf  and  Sharpe’s  A'ictor. 
CaulifloAvers,  AlarroAA’s,  Artichokes,  Asparagus,  Alushrooms,  and 
Salads  were  also  included  in  this  meritorious  exhibit. 

An  interesting  collection  of  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes  was 
staged  by  Air.  -S.  Alortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey.  Amongst  the 
former  Avere  fine  specimens  of  Sensation,  Empress,  Tender  and 
True,  Aristocrat.  Progress,  and  Lord  Roberts.  A  feAv  of  the 
most  striking  dishes  of  Tomatoes  were  Be.st  of  All,  Up-to-Date, 
Sutton’s  Satisfaction,  Holmes’  Supreme,  AATnter  Beautv,  and 
Peerless. 
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Mr.  J.  F.  G  roves,  Cedar  Nursery,  Ham,  Surrey,  had  a  col¬ 
lection  ot  the  sensational  Eldorado  Potatoes,  in  pots.  Doubtless 
this  is  the  first  time  that  such  an  exhibit  has  appeared  at  a 
Temi^le  Show. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  made  an  effective  dis¬ 
play  with  vegetables.  Peas,  King  Edward  VII.,  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  British  Empire,  and  English  Wonder  were  fine,  as  also 
were  Cabbage  Cannell’s  Defiance,  and  Potatoes  Snowdrop, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  King  Edward  VII.,  Springfield  Harbinger, 
Supreme,  New  Perfection,  Windsor  Castle,  Ti'iumph,  and  Carl- 
tonian.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  collection  contained  good 
examples  of  Peas,  Dwarf  and  Bunner  Beans,  Tomatoes, 
Marrows,  Carrots,  and  Giant  Cos  Lettuce.  By  the  way  in 
which  the  vegetables  were  arranged,  the  dishes  were  all  shown 
up  to  good  advantage. 

The  Hon.  A.  H.  T.  de  IMontmorency,  The  Grange,  Carrick- 
mines,  Dublin,  .sent  thi-ee  dishes  of  Potatoes,  Royal  Kidney,  Sir 
John  Idewelyn,  and  Snowdrop,  grown  under  glass,  with  no 
other  heat  than  that  provided  liy  the  sun.  Mr.  J.  Hobday, 
Southfield,  Havering  Road,  Romford,  showed  some  tremendous 
sticks  of  Rhubarb,  rightly  named  The  Giant.  Some  large  heads 
‘of  Asparagus  were  exhibited  by  iMr.  A.  T.  Haiuvood,  Colchester, 

.  ^Ir.  M’alter  Godfrey,  Colchester,  and  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson, 
Burwell,  Cambridge. 

Awards,  Cups,  and  Medals. 

The  order  in  which  the  names  are  entered  has  no  signifi-  ^ 
cance,  but  is  purely  accidental.  i 

Veitchian  cup  to  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  for  Roses. 

Gold  medals  to  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  for  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  ;  Mr;  A.  J.  A.  Bruce  for  Sarracenias ;  Messrs.  FKher,  Son, 
and  Sibray  for  trees  and  shrul)s ;  Mr.  Geo.  Mount  for  Roses; 
Messrs.  Rivers  for  fruit  trees;  Baron  Schroder  for  orchids. 

Speciai  prizes  for  arrangement  to  Sir  Frederick  M’igan, 
Bart.  ;  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Silver  cups  to  IVIr.  Irwin  Lynch  for  hybrid  Gerberas  ;  Messrs. 
Cannell  for  vegetables,  Cannas,  Ac.  ;  Mr.  J.  Russell  for  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  Ac.  ;  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  for  clipped 
Yews,  and  herbaceous  plants ;  Paul  and  Son  for  Roses  and  her¬ 
baceous  plants ;  Cuthbert  for  Azaleas,  Ac. ;  Hill  and  Son  for 
ferns;  Jackman  for  Clematis  and  herbaceous  plants;  Sutton  and 
Sons  for  Cinerarias,  Gloxinias,  Ac.  ;  Cheal  and  Sons  for  trees 
and  shrubs;  R.  Smith  and  Co.  for  Clematis  and  herbaceous 
plants;  Mr.  C.  Turner  for  Roses;  Sir  Alex.  Henderson,  Bart., 
Faringdon,  for  vegetables;  Mr.  S.  Heilbut,  Maidenhead,  for 
pot  Vines  and  Cherries ;  .Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon, 
Twerton-on-Avon,  for  Begonias;  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton, 
Bradford,  for  orchids;  Mr.  J.  Colman,  Reigate,  for  orchids; 
Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  and  Son,  York,  for  alpine  and  rock 
plants;  A.  Dickson  and  Sons.  Belfast,  for  Tulips;  H.  Low  and 
Co.,  Enfield,  for  Figs,  Carnations,  orchids;  and  Captain  George 
Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.,  for  orchids;  Barr  and  Sons  for* pigmy 
trees  and  herbaceous  plants ;  and  Cripps  and  Son  for  Acers  and 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Silver-gilt  Lindley  medal  to  Mons.  Vuylsteke  for  Odontioda 
Vuylstekem,  a  very  extraordinary  hybrid  orchid. 

Silver-gilt  Flora  medals  to  IMessrs.  J.  Laing  for  Begonias  and 
•Caladiums ;  T.  S.  Ware  for  Roses,  Begonias,  Ac.  ;  Peed  for 
Caladiums  and  Begonias;  Mr.  H.  B.  May  for  ferns,  Ac.;  Mr. 
Amos  Perry  for  herbaceous  plants ;  Messa-s.  Bull  and  Sons, 
orchids  and  foliage  plants  ;  Mr.  Farrer  for  alpines  ;  IMr.  Pritchard 
for  herbaceous  plants;  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  for  Roses  and  Carnations; 
Messrs.  J.  Waterer  for  Rhododendrons ;  Mr.  R.  Ashworth  for 
.orchids ;  Messrs.  Cowan  for  orchids ;  Messrs.  Cypher  for 
orchids ;  Carter  and  Co.  for  Calceolarias,  Gloxinias,  Ac.  ;  and 
Messrs.  Fromow  for  trees  and  shrubs. 

Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal  to  Mr.  C.  Ritchings,  Guernsey, 
.for  Melons  and  Tomatoes. 

•  Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  to  Mes.srs.  Balchin  and  Sons,  Has¬ 
socks,  for  hardwooded  plants;  ^Messrs.  Pulham,  Elsenham  for 
rock  plants;  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Co.,  Guildford,  for  her¬ 
baceous  and  alpine  plants ;  ^lessrs.  Dobbie,  Rothesay,  for 
Dahlias,  Violas,  Ac.;  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  for  Sweet 
Peas,  Begonias^  Ac.  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  for  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Poppies,  Ac.  ;  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  herbaceous  plants  and 
alpines;  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  for  Roses;  J.  Rutherford,  Esq.  for  orchids;  IMessrs. 
Ladhams  for  hardy  perennials;  and  Mr.  E.  Ascheron  for  Cal¬ 
ceolarias,  Ac. 

Silver  Flora  medals  to  iMr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  for 
r  ^^I’annims”;  Hon.  A.  H.  T.  Montmorencv  for  Tulips,  Ac.; 
Lord  Aldenham  for  Streptocarpus  ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  IVood- 
bridge,  for  herbaceous  flowers.  Ac.  ;  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons 
Shrewsbury,  for  Sweet  Peas,  Irises,  Ac.  ;  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
^id  Sons,  Colcliester,  for  Roses  in  pots;  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son, 
Holloway,  for  Rhododendrons.  Ac.  ;  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton  Bexley 
Heath,  for  tree  Cai  nations ;  iMessrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons.  Stour- 
tiridge,  for  Gloxunias,  Calceolarias,  Ac.  ;  Mr.  T.  Jannock,  Der- 
singham,  for  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Lilacs,  Ac.;  Messrs.  B.  R. 


Davis  and  Sons,  Yeovil,  for  Begonias;  Mr.  John  R.  Box,  AVest 
Wickham,  for  Begonias;  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Birmingham, 
for  Sweet  Peas;  Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Geashill,  King’s 
County,  for  Anemones;  N.  L.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Englefield  Green,  for 
Calla  Elliottiana ;  Alessrs.  Hosrg  and  Robertson,  Dublin,  for 
Tulips  and  Irises;  Air.  John  Robson,  Altrincham,  for  Orchids; 
Mr.  W.  Iceton,  Putney,  for  Lilies  of  the  A'alley  and  foliage 
plants. 

Silver  Knightian  medal  to  Air.  S.  Alortimer  for  Cucumbers 
and  Tomatoes;  and  Air.  R.  Stephenson  for  Asparagus. 

Silver  Banksian  medals  to  Aliss  Crooke  for  vegetables  ;  Air. 
J.  Cuckney  for  Strawberries;  Air.  A.  J.  Harwood  for  As’para- 
gu.s ;  Air.  AV.  J.  Godfrey,  also  for  Asparagus;  the  Ranelagh  Nur¬ 
series  Company,  Leamington  Spa,  for  foliage  plants ;  Alessrs. 
Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  for  Auriculas  and  Streptocarpus  ; 
Mr  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton,  for  Pelargoniums;  Alessrs.  Boyos 
and  Co.,  Leicester,  for  Carnations;  Alisses  Hopkins,  Knutsford, 
^r  alpines  and  rock  plants;  Alessrs.  AAMtkins  and  Simpson, 
Covent  Garden,  for  collection  of  annuals  in  pots;  Kelway  and 
Son,  Langport,  for  Pyrethrums;  Gilbert  and  Son,  Dyke, 
Bourne,  Lines.,  for  Anemones;  AV.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford,.,  for 
greenhouse  plants;  R.  Anker,  Kensington,  for  Cacti;  Air.  L  .J 
Draps  Dom,  Brussels,  for  Begonias,  foliage  plants,  Ac.;  A.'Lo 
Gurlhm,  New  Eltham,  for  Begonias. 

Cultural  commendation  to  Air.  J.  Hud.son,  A’.AI.H.  Gunners- 
bury  Park  Gardens,  AV.,  for  Roses. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Azalea  mollis  x  sinensis,  var.  Ellen  Cuthbert  (R.  and  G.  Cuthbert 
Southgate).— Very  attractive,  being  coloured  nankeen  yellow  on  the 
lower  two  segments  of  the  flowers,  and  reddish-apricot  on  the  ton 
three.  A.AI.  ^ 

Begonia  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards  (T.  S.  AVare,  Ltd.).— A  double  of 
good  size  and  perfect  form,  with  wavy  edges.  It  is  coloured  faint 
blush  pink,  with  rvhite  at  base  of  the  petals.  A.AI. 

Begonia  Lady  Curzon  (Blackmore  and  Langdon). — A  o-em  both  in 
form  and  colour.  The  petals  are'  smooth  and  thick,  coloured  rich 
salmon-red — a  telling  variety.  A.AI. 

Begonia  Avalanche  (Blackmore  and  Langdon). — A  very  larfe 
pure  white  double,  with  wavy  petals.  A.M.  “ 

Campanula  jupestris  (AV.  .Cutbush  and  Son).— A  dwarf,  creepincr 
tomentose,  alpine  species,  with  lavender  flowers,  each  marked  ivith 
a  darker  beam  in  the  segments.  It  blossoms  freely.  A.AI. 

Cattleya  Stepmani  (Ch.  Vulysteke).— A  beautiful  flower  of  lip-ht 
mauve-purple  colour,  well-shaped  lip,  opening  in  front.  It  is  rich 
port-purple  at  the  crimpled  apex,  bright  soft  yellow  in  the  mouth  of 
the  throat,  with  a  white  zone  between  the  two  colours.  The  parents 
are  C.  corbeillensis  x  C.  AA’^arecewiezi.  A.AI. 

Cymhidium  Devonianum  (Sir  Frederick  AVigan,  Bart.). _  A 

cultural  commendation  was  awarded  for  an  excellently  flowered 
plant  of  this. 

Dodecatheon  Madame  Blanche. — A  pure  "white-hued  form,  with 
large  clusters  of  flowers.  A.AI. 

Edraianthus  serpyllifolius  (Air.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent). — This 
well-known  dwarf  little  bell-flowered  alpine  (flowers  violet-purple) 
received  an  A.M. 

Gloriosa  Rothschildiana  (Hon.  AValter  Rothschild). — A  noble  new 
species  with  crimson-rirby  segments,  waved  at  the  edges  as  in  G. 
superba.  The  edges  are  also  golden,  giving  the  flowers  increased 
merit.  Altogether  this  is  a  decided  acquisition.  F.C.C. 

Lmlio-cattleya  Dighyano-Mossise,  Westonbirt  var.  (Captain  G.  L 
Holford).  The  pstals  here  are  very  broad,  and  the  flowers  are  very 
large.  The  throat  is  green,  shading  off  to  bronze.  The  sesrments 
are  delicate  mauve-purple.  F.C.C. 

Laelio-cattleya  Martineti  (Hon.  AA^alter  Rothschild). — A  large  and 
handsome  flower  with  well-expanded  lip,  of  a  velvety  texture  and 
rich  purple  colour,  with  faint  bronzy  gold  throat.  The  segments 
are  rose-purple,  long  and  graceful.  A.  Al.  From  Trin^- ;  gardener, 
Mr.  Dye. 

Lselio-cattleya  Canhamiana,  Rosslyn  variety  (Charlesworth  and 
Go.).  A  large,  well-built,  strong  flower,  with  mauve-carmine  petals 
and  sepals,  and  rich  crimson,  velvety  lip.  F.C.C. 

Lselio-cattleya  Fascinator,  var.  Kmg  Edward  (Charlesworth  and 
Co.,  Heaton).— A  lovely  floAver  of  the  most  delicate  beauty.  The 
Sobralia-like  lip  is  orange  Avithin,  this  being  encircled  Avith  Avhite 
Avhich  runs  out  into  a  beam,  and  on  each  side  of  the  centre  the  lip  is 
coloured  light  mauve-purple.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  Avhite. 
F.C.C. 

LupinSy  perennial  hybrid  (Barr  and  Sons). — The  firm  secured  an 
aAA'ard  of  merit  for  the  “strain.”  These  are  in  various  colours,  as 
rose-primrose,  lavender,  blue  and  white,  and  other  shades. 

Lupinus  polyphyllus  rosea  (Cheal  and  Sons).— A  light,  pleasing 
rosy  form.  A.AI. 

Odontoglosmim  concinnnm  Isetum  (Ch.  A^ulysteke). — This  has  an 
ivory-coloured  ground,  barred  Avith  chocolate.  A.AI. 
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Odontoglossuni  venustulum  (Ch.  Vulysteke). — Parentage; 
Harryo-crispum  x  Ardentissimum.  A  fine  large  flower  of  fair  good 
form,  and  broad  segments.  The  ground-colour  is  white,  irregularly 
blotched  with  magenta.  A.M. 

Odontioda  VulysteJcex  (Ch.  Yulysteke).  —  A  bigeneric  hybrid 
between  Cochlioda  Noezliana  and  Odontoglossuni  Pescatorei.  It 
has  the  form  of  the  latter,  but  is  coloured  bronzy  red,  edged  purple, 
and  has  a  band  of  white  between  the  red  and  the  purple.  The  lip 
has  a  bright  golden  crest ;  and  altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  as  well  as  beautiful  new  hybrids  seen  for  a  long  time. 
It  opens  up  great  possibilities  for  new  crosses.  F.C.C.  From 
Loochristi,  Belgium. 

Pelargonium,  Lady  Pedes  (Charles  Turner,  Slough). — This  is  a 
decorative  variety.  A.M. 

Pteris  Binoti  (J.  Hill  and  Son).— A  very  distinctive,  deeply 
palmate-lobed  fern,  closely  allied  to  P  palmata.  At  Kew  it  was 
said  to  be  a  form  of  P.  ludens,  but  that  species  is  considerably 
different.  It  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Hill  by  Mr.  Binot,  who  collected  it 
in  Brazil.  A.M, 

Rose,  Perle  des  Neiges  (Wm.  Paul  and  Sons). — A  white-flowered 
very  graceful  polyantha  Eose,  bearing  clusters  of  flowers  similar 
individually  to  those  of  Dorothy  Perkins  in  size.  The  stems  are 
strong,  and  branch  freely  ;  the  growth  vigorous.  The  plant  stood 
8  to  9ft.  high.  A.M. 

Edinburgh  Spring  Show. 

The  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring  are  all  but  over,  and 
those  of  summer  are  hardly  with  us  yet,  but  the  Waverley 
Market,  Edinburgh,  was  a  brilliant  scene  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  show  of  the  season  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Cale¬ 
donian  Horticultural  Society,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of 
last  week.  May  25  and  26.  As  an  exhibition  it  was  fully  up  to 
any  of  its  predecessors  under  the  same  roof,  and  though  the 
gardeners  have  not  yet  got  quite  accustomed  to  the  change  of 
date,  yet  there  was  a  large,  and  in  some  cases  a  keen,  com¬ 
petition.  Both  in  the  number  of  entries  and  of  exhibitors 
there  was  an  increase  from  last  year.  Plants  were  the  leading 
feature  of  the  show,  and  though  there  were  many  of  exception¬ 
ally  good  quality,  there  was  too  great  an  abundance  of  what 
might  be  termed  “middling,”  and  it  \yould  probably  be  advis¬ 
able  to  drop  some  of  the  classes  for ‘strictly  spring  flow^ers,  such 
as  early  Tulips  in  pots,  as  those  shown  were  a  little  suggestive 
of  fossil  remains.  The  nurserymen  turned  out  in  strong  force, 
their  exhibits  being  really  the  making  of  the  show.  The  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson,  as  usual,  had  the  arrangements 

well-ordered. _  _ 

Plants. 

The  leading  class  was  for  a  group  arranged  within 
a  circle  18ft  in  diameter,  and  rather  strange  to  say  there  was 
only  one  competitor,  and  that  from  beyond  the  Border.  The 
exhibitor  w'as  Mr.  A.  Knight,  gardener  to'Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
Brayton,  Cumberland,  and  was  very  attractive,  though  just  a 
trifle  common.  It  was  arranged  crescent-shaped  with  a  circle 
inside.  Schizanthus  were  largely  used,  and  Spanish  Irises,  with 
a  pretty  mixture  of  palms.  Crotons,  ferns,  &c.  The  inner  circle 
was  mostly  of  Calceolarias.  For  a  table  of  orchids,  10ft  by  4ft, 
there  were  three  competitors,  the  first  prize  being  awarded  to  a 
meritorious  lot  from  Mr.  Duncan  Mackay,  gardener,  Viewbank, 
Lasswade.  This  was  well  arranged,  and  contained  some  pretty, 
though  not  large,  plants — Dendrobium  Wardianum  was  pro¬ 
minent,  and  Odontoglossuni  crispum  (too  stiffly  tied  up),  Od. 
triumphans,  Cattleya  Mos-siee,  &c.,  interspersed  with  ferns. 
Crotons,  and  other  foliage  plants.  Mr.  McIntyre,  The  Glen, 
was  second;  and  Mr.  Wood,  Oswald  House,  third. 

For  ten  plants  in  bloom,  Mr.  McIntyre  was  clearly  ahead 
with  excellent  stock ;  Mr.  Young,  Hartrigge,  Jedburgh,  was 
second.  For  six  plants  also  in  bloom,  the  same  competitors 
were  in  this  same  order.  For  classes  of  six  and  four  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  Mr.  McIntyre  took  the  lead.  For 
the  four  plants,  Mr.  Wood  was  a  creditable  second.  Mr. 
McIntyre  was  also  to  the  front  in  the  classes  for  indica  Azaleas, 
and  hardy  and  greenhouse  Rhododendrons. 

For  six  hardy  Azaleas,  Mr.  Pearson,  gardener,  Beecliwood, 
Corstorphine,  was  first  with  handsome,  well-bloomed  plants, 
also  for  four  hardy  Azaleas.  There  were  fair  exhibits  of 
Amaryllis,  zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Deutzias,  Lilacs, 
and  Cinerarias,  of  which  there  was  a  fine  display,  the  stellata 
varieties  from  Mr.  Galloway,  Gosford  Gardens,  which  gained 
first,  being  very  beautiful.  Spirmas  were  a  splendid  lot,  the 
prize  specimens  in  classes  for  four  and  two  plants  respectively 
being  very  fine,  mostly  of  Astilboides  section. 

Of  orchids  iii  pots  there  was  a  fair  display,  Mr.  Sharp,  Free¬ 
lands,  Forgandenny  (a  veteran  grower),  being  first  for  four, 
with  good  plants  of  Lielia  purpurata,  Vanda  suavis,  Odonto- 
glossums  crispum  and  Andersonianum.  Mr.  D.  Mackay  ivas 
second.  For  one  specimen  orchid,  Mr.  Dewar,  gardener,  Craig- 
clow'an,  Perth,  was  first  with  a  very  fine  Odontoglossuni  crispum 


with  very  large  pure  white  flowers;  Mr.  Sharp  second  with  a 
nice  Miltonia  vexillaria. 

Roses  in  pots  were  a  good  show,  the  classes  for  twelve  plants 
and  six  plants  being  botli  well  competed  for.  Mr.  Young,  gar¬ 
dener,  Craigliian,  Kirkcowan,  was  first  in  both  cases,  liis  plants 
being  well  bloomed,  healthy  specimens,  though  not  large. 
Foliage  plants  made  a  rich  display,  and  wero  very  effective 
amongst  the  flowering  subjects.  For  four  of  these,  Mr.  Knight, 
Brayton  Gardens,  was  first,  the  best  plants  being  Drac»na 
Sanderiana  and  Anthurium  crystallinum.  For  six  foliage 
plants  in  9in  pots,  Mr.  McIntyre  took  the  lead,  and  was  also 
for  two  Dracmnas.  The  competition  for  palms  was  good,  and 
spread  over  the  market,  added  much  to  the  appearance  of  the 
show.  Mr.  Wood  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor.  There 
was  a  fair  display  of  ferns  in  pots,  the  three  plants  for  which 
Mr.  McKenzie,  Trinity  Grove,  got  first  prize,  being  attractive, 
w'ell-grown  specimens. 

Cut  Ploweps. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  cut  flowers  form  only 
a  secondary  feature,  but  they  were  fairly  numerous  here. 
Daffodils  were  hardly  worth  looking  at,  and  this  class  must  be 
eliminated  from  the  iist,  since  the  change  of  date.  Roses  were 
well  shown  in  the  classes  for  twenty-four  and  twelve  blooms, 
Mr.  Parlane,  Row,  Helensburgh,  led  for  twenty-four,  and  Mr. 
Young,  Caighlaw,  was  second.  The  order  w'as  reversed  for 
twelve.  Mr.  Young  was  an  easy  first  for  twelve  Marechal  Niel, 
and  for  twelve  Gloire  de  Dijons,  Mr.  D.  Fraser,  Cramond 
House,  was  foremost.  Carnations  were  a  small  but  nice  show, 
Mr.  Young,  of  Hartrigge,  being  first. 

For  six  vases  of  hardy  spring  flowers,  Mr.  A.  Brydon  staged 
a  most  effective  exhibit.  For  six  vases  Tulips,  Mr.  Galloway, 
gardener,  Gosford  House,  was  first  with  fine  blooms,  the  best 
being  Bouton  d’Or,  Picotee,  and  Ge.sneriana  major.  For  twelve 
spikes  or  trusses  of  stove  or  greenhouse  flowers,  Mr.  Sharpe  was 
in  the  van  with  a  beautiful  stand  containing  orchids;  Mr. 
McIntyre  second.  Bouquets  were  few  in  number,  and  only 
moderate  in  quality;  sprays  and  buttonholes  a  good  show. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

For  an  Edinburgh  show  the  fruit  section  was  a  ijoor  affair. 
There  were  six  competitors  for  two  dishes  of  Strawberries — Mr. 
McKinlay,  Wrest  Park,  Ampthiil,  being  first  with  fine  examples 
of  Royal  Sovereign  and  Leader;  Mr.  A.  Knight  was  second,  and 
Mr.  McIntyre  third.  For  two  bunches  black  Grapes  only  two 
lots  were  staged,  Mr.  Woodcock,  Archerfield,  being  first,  and 
Mr.  Leslie  second.  Mr.  Woodcock  was  the  only  exhibitor  for 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  with  samples  of  fair  quality  for  the 
season.  Mr.  Young  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Figs. 

For  a  collection  of  six  kinds  of  vegetables  there  were  five 
entries,  Mr.  McKinlay,  Wrest  Park,  leading  with  a  nice  lot, 
showing  the  advantages  the  South  possesses  at  this  season. 
Asparagus,  Cucumbers,  and  Cabbage  (Mackinlay’s  Matchless), 
were  specially  fine.  Mr.  Stuart,  gardener,  Thirlstane  Castle, 
was  second.  The  same  competitors  were  similarly  placed  for 
collections  of  salads.  Tomatoes  were  well  shown,  Mr.  Kidd ' 
being  first  with  fine  quality.  Rhubarb  was  of  high  merit,  Mr. 
James  Ritchie  being  first.  Mr.  Mackinlay  led  for  Asparagus; 
Mr.  Tanner  for  Mushrooms,  and  Mr.  Swan,  Dunbar,  for 
Broccoli. 

Trade  Exhibits, 

The  trade  exhibits  were  the  great  feature  of  the  exhibition, 
and  but  for  them  the  show  would  have  been  a  very  limited 
affair.  The  leading  Edinburgh  nurserymen  vied  with  each 
other  in  friendly  rivalry,  and  the  three  best  collections  were 
such  as  have  been  seldom  equalled,  and  probably  never  sur¬ 
passed,  on  any  previous  occasion.  First  in  importance  was  tile 
very  imposing,  and  at  the  same  time  entrancing  display  of 
Messrs.  R.  B.  Ijaird  and  Sons,  Ltd.  Occupying  the  whole 
circle  of  the  we.st  end  of  the  market,  with  a  frontage  of  about 
40yds,  the  exhibit  assumed  a  landscape  aspect  with  groves,  and 
walks,  and  nooks,  culminating  in  a  Japanese  summer  house, 
covered  with  beautiful  M  istaria.  The  tall,  handsome  specimens 
of  variegated  and  other  Japanese  Maples  were  very  pleasing. 
Many  specimen  Rhododendrons  in  bloom  were  conspicuous,  and 
the  foreground  was  an  exquisite  garden  laid  out  in  beds  of 
mollis  and  other  Azaleas,  white  Cytisus,  Viburnum  plicatus, 
also  Donca.ster  Rhododendron — a  splendid  bright  crimson — and 
Ellen  Schniffner  fthe  pure.st  of  pure  whites).  A  pillar  was 
artistically  covered  with  cork,  with  a  profusion  of  silver  Acers 
and_  Crimson  Rambler  Roses.  The  whole  was  such  an  exhibit 
as  is  seldom  seen,  and  not  many  firms  could  attempt.  (Gold 
medal.) 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.  had  also  a  magnificent  exhibit  on 
the  floor,  laid  out  in  a  charmingly  irregular  manner,  radiating 
in  many  forms  from  a  centre  of  Bamboos  mixed  witli  longi- 
florum  Lilies.  The  number  of  good  things  here  are  too 
numerous  to  note.  Rhododendrons  were  in  great  profusion 
including  the  beautiful  Pink  Pearl.  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  Roses 
(.several  beautiful  weeping  varieties  were  effective),  orchid.s. 
Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Coronation  salmon  pink  Geranium^ 
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d’c.,  were  most  n(jticeal)Ie.  Nice  small  specimens  of  Cocos 
AVecldel liana,  Bamboos,  and  iMaples  were  skilfully  interspersed 
amongst  the  coloured  masses.  Among  novelties,  Gerbera 
Jamesoni  and  Ostrowskia  magnifica  were  noticeable.  (Gold 
medal.) 

Mr.  John  Downie  also  exhibited  a  floor  group  of  great 
dimensions,  composed  principally  of  spring  flowering  shrubs 
interspersed  with  greenery.  This  would  have  been  more  effec¬ 
tive  if  the  plants  had  not  been  so  closely  massed.  (Gold  medal.) 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robert.son,  Dublin,  had  a  .splendid  exhibit 
of  their  famous  collection  of  Darwin  and  May-flowering  Tulips, 
which  attracted  great  attention.  The  arrangement  of  this 
stand  was  very  admirable.  (Gold  medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  exhibited  an  im¬ 
posing  and  beautiful  group  of  moliis  and  otlier  hardy  Azaleas, 
interspersed  with  palms,  the  whole  being  a  very  pleasing 
feature  of  the  show.  (Silver-gilt  medal.) 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Geashill,  Ireland,  were 
awarded  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  one  of  their  pretty  exhibits  of 
St.  Bridgid  Anemones.  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Fraser  had  a 
.similar  award  for  a  most  artistic  I'ock  garden,  planted  with  very 
beautiful  specimens  of  alpine  plants  and  dwarf  shrubs  iit  bloom. 
This  was  a  wonderfully  meritorious  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  had  also  a  silver-gilt  medal  award 
for  a  large  attractive  table  of  the  class  of  flowers  for  which 
they  are  famous:  French  and  African  Marigolds,  Dahlias  in 
bloom,  Aquilegias,  Violas,  and  Pansies,  and  a  choice  collection 
of  rock  plants. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  had  also  an  attractive  table  of 
.specialties,  including  Phloxes,  tree  Pfeonias,  Carnations, 
Pansies,  and  Violas.  (Silver  medal.) 

Other  trade  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Grieve  and  Sons,  with 
Violas  and  Pansies  (.silver  medal);  IMessrs.  Jas.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  with  attractive  table  of  flowering  shrubs  (bronze  medal) ; 
Stormouth  and  Son,  Kirkbridge,  Carlisle,  a  very  choice  lot  of 
alpine  and  hardy  plants  containing  many  new  and  choice 
varieties  (silver  medal)  ;  Mes.srs.  Gilbert  and  Sons,  Bourne,  liin- 
colnshire,  fine  collection  of  Anemones.  (Bronze  medal.) 

Messrs.  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  had  a  small  table  of 
choice  varieties  of  Trollius,  many  of  them  seedlings  of  great 
beauty.  This  table  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  show  (bronze  medal).  IMr.  John  Phillips,  Golden  Acre 
Nurseries,  sent  a  small  table  mostly  of  Waverley  Blue  Lobelia, 
for  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  granted.  Mr.  T.  A. 
Scarlett,  Potato  specialist,  Edinburgh  received  a  special 
award  for  an  interesting  exhibit  of  new  Potatoes,  in  pots,  in-  * 
eluding  Eldorado,  Discovery,  Sim  Grey,  and  others,  showing 
the  various  methods  of  “Express”  propagation. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Ware, 
Bath,  for  Tulips  Red  Emperor,  Orange  King,  and  Ingliscombe 
pink.  Mr.  Bryson  was  awarded  a  special  cultural  certificate 
for  a  very  beautifully  groAvn  Pelargonium. 

Royal  National  Tulip  Society,  Northern  Section. 

The  annual  show  was  held  at  Middleton,  near  Manchester,  on 
Saturday,  May  28.  The  date  chosen  was  about  a  week  too  early 
for  the  Lancashire  growers,  but  some  splendid  flowers  were 
brought  by  Messrs.  Needham,  Hall,  and  Eyre,  and  the  com¬ 
petition  was  keener  than  it  has  been  for  some  years.  Feathered 
flowers  were  especially  good  and  clean,  flamed  flowers  were 
weaker  than  usual,  while  breeders  in  many  cases  .showed  signs  of 
damage,  caused  by  the  heavy  rain  of  Whit  week,  and  were  the 
weakest  feature  of  the  show.  Stockport,  feathered  byblcemen, 
was  well  shown  by  several  growers,  notably  by  Mr.  Needham. 
Mr.  Hall  showed  Geo.  Hayward  of  large  size,  splendidly 
feathered.  In  feathered  varieties  Masterpiece,  Modesty,  Lord 
F.  Cavendish,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  Stockport  were  the  best,  and 
in  flamed  flowers  Geo.  Edward,  Mrs.  J.  Gibbons,  Lord  Stanley, 
A.  McGregor,  and  Aglaia  were  the  best.  Alfred  Lloyd  was  the 
premier  breeder.  This  new  sort  is  proving  very  useful  as  a 
breeder,  although  it  has  never  been  of  much  value  as  a  broken 
flower.  The  judges  (Messrs.  Housley,..  Stockport,  and  Whit¬ 
taker,  Royton)  made  the  following  awards 

Class  1,  twelve  rectified  Tulips,  two.  pf  each  class. — 1,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Bentley,  Stakehill,  Middleton,  with  Lord  Stanley,  Samuel 
Barlow  (flamed),  W.^nnibal,  Masterpiece  (feathered  bizarres), 
A.  McGregor,  IVIabel  (flamed),  Mrs.  Collier,  Mrs.  Atkin 
(feathered  roses).  Talisman,  Chancellor  (flamed),  Bertha,  Stock- 
port  (feathered  byhloemens).  2.  Mr.  C.  AV.  Needham,  AA'arring- 
ton,  with  Samuel  Barlow,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  (flamed),  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  AAbn.  Wilson  (feathered  bizarres),  Mabel,  A.  McGregor 
(flamed),  Arlette,  Modesty  (feathered  ro.ses),  Mrs.  J.  Gibbons, 
George  Edward  (flamed),  Stockport,  and  E.  Pegg  (feathered 
bybloemens).  3.  Air.  S.  Eyre,  Ripley,  with  Polyphemus,  Dr. 
Hardy  (flamed),  AVm.  AATlson,  Lord  Stanley  (feathered  bizarres), 
Aglaia,  Alabel  (flamed),  Alodesty,  Aliss  Nightingale  (feathered 
roses).  Talisman,  Duche.ss  of  Sutherland  (flamed),  Stockport, 
and  Bessie  (feathered  hyblcemens).  4.  Air.  A.  Aloorhouse,  AA'ake- 
field,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  John  Brook  (flamed),  Lord  F.  Caven¬ 
dish,  Masterpiece  (feathered  bizarres),  Aglaia,  A.  McGregor 


(flamed),  Parkerbs  Rose,  Alabel  (feathered  ro.ses).  Lord  Denman, 
Stockport  (flamed),  Bessie,  and  Stockport  (feathered  bybloe¬ 
mens).  5.  Air.  A.  D.  Hall,  Harpenden,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
Samuel  Barlow  (flamed).  Alasterpiece,  AA’.  Annibal  (feathered 
hizarres),  Alabel,  A,  AIcGregor  (flamed),  Alodesty,  Sarah  Ann 
(feathered  roses),  Talisman,  Chancellor  (flamed),  AV.  Parkinson, 
and  Talisman  (feathered). 

Cla.ss  2,  six  dissimilar  Tulips,  one  of  each  class. — 1.  Air. 
Needham,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton  (feathered  and  flamed),  Alabel, 
Alodesty,  George  Edward,  and  Bessie.  2.  Air.  Eyre,  with  Lora 
Stanley,  Lord  Cavendish,  Alabel,  Alodesty,  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land.  and  Adonis.  3.  Air.  Bentley,  with  Samuel  Barlow,  Alas¬ 
terpiece,  A.  AIcGi’egor,  Alabel,  Chancellor,  and  Bertha.  4.  Air. 
Hall,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  AV.  Annibal,  Alabel,  Sarah  Ann,  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  E.  Pegg.  5.  Air.  Aloorhouse,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Lord 
F.  Cavendish,  A.  AIcGregor,  Alodesty,  Hardwick’s  Seedling, 
and  Bessie.  6.  Air.  J.  H.  AVood,  Aliddleton,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton 
(feathered  and  flamed),  Alabel,  Alodesty,  Talisman  (feathered 
and  flamed). 


Cla.ss  3,  six  dissimilar  Tulips,  for  small  growers.— 1.  Mr. 
T.  Buckley,  Stalybridge,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Alasterpiece,  A. 
AIcGregor,  Alodesty,  Stockport  (feathered  and  flamed). 

Class  4,  three  feathered  Tulips.— 1.  Air.  Buckley,  with  Lord 
F.  Cavendish,  Alodesty,  and  Stockport.  2.  Air.  Eyre,  with 
AA".  AATlson,  Alodesty,  Adonis.  3.  Air.  Hall,  with  J.  Alood.v,  Mr. 
Atkin,  Adonis.  4.  Air.  Needham,  with  Alasterpiece,  Loveliness, 
Alasterpiece.  5.  Air.  Bentley,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Alodesty, 
Bertha.  6.  Air.  Moorhou.se,  with  Lord  F.  Cavendish,  Alodesty, 

Stockport.  .  ,  o,-  T 

Class  5,  three  flamed  Tulips.— 1.  Air.  Needham,  with  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  Mabel,  and  George  Edward.  2.  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Dr. 
Hardy,  Alabel,  and  Talisman.  3.  Air.  Hall,  with  S.  Barlow,  A. 
AIcJTregor  Talisman.  4.  AV.  H.  Alidgley  (Halifax),  with  Samuel 
Barlow  Stockport,  and  Clio.  5.  Air.  Eyre,  with  Orpheus, 
Alabel,  and  Duchess,  of  Sutherland.  6.  Air.  Aloorhouse,  with 
Sulphur,  Clio,  and  Geo.  Hardwick. 

Cla.ss  6.— No  exhibit.  .  ,  - 

Cla.ss  7,  one  of  each  class:  Samuel  Barlow  Alemorial  prize. — 
I  Air.  Hall,  with  G.  Hayward  and  Talisman;  2,.  Air.  Needham, 
with  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  AV.  AVilson  3,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Sir  J. 
Paxton  and  Alasterpiece;  4,  Air.  Eyre,  with  Alinerva  and  Bessie  ; 
5,  Mr.  Buckley,  with  Lord  F.  Cavendish  and  AAh  AVilson  ;  6,  Air. 
Alidgley,  with  Stockport  and  Chancellor. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

WALL  TREES.— There  is  every  indication  of  heavy  crops 
of  Pears,  and  if  fine,  well-finished  fruit  is  to  be  gathered,  early 
attention  must  be  given  to  thinning.  See  that  the  trees  suffer 
no  lack  of  water,  and  attend  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  the 
growths,  removing  .strong  fore-right  shoots,  and  pinching  or 
depressing  others  which  appear  to  be  getting  away  too  strongly. 
Young  trees  in  particular  v'ill  need  attention.  Morello  Cherries 
will  need  attention  in  laying  in  the  shoots  to  supply  next 
season’s  crop  of  fruit.  Look  over  the  trees,  and  leave  only  the 
requisite  number  of  growths  for  furnishing  them  with  the 
required  number.  This  obviates  the  excessive  use  of  the  knife 
in  autumn  and  winter.  Have  nets  in  readiness  to  protect  the 
fruit  of  dessert  varieties,  as  immediately  they  take  on  the 
least  amount  of  colour  birds  will  attack  them.  If  attacked  by 
aphides,  syringe  the  shoots  with  a  solution  of  quassia  or  one  of 
the  recognised  remedies. 

ESPALIER  APPLES. — Pinching  and  discarding  unneces¬ 
sary  shoots  may  he  with  benefit  accorded  these.  The  stopping 
of  side  growths  nnist  not  be  severe ;  five  or  six  leaves  should  he 
left,  or  the  basal  buds  start  into  growth  and  produce  a  mass 
of  small  useless  spray.  Thin  heavy  crops  as  soon  as  it  is  seen 
which  fruits  are  likely  to  he  the  largest,  though  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  Codlin  family,  such  as  Lord  Suffield,  Gro,svenor, 
and  others,  the  crop  may  well  stand  until  the  fruit  is  of  some 
service  in  the  kitchen. 

STRAWBERRIES. — The  nets  for  these  must  be  in 
readiness.  Birds  quickly  take  toll  of  the  ripening  fruits^  and 
the  earliest  to  change  colour  are  frequently  the  finest.  A'oung 
plants  with  but  a  small  amount  of  foliage  must  have  the  nets 
supported  over  them  on  frames  or  sticks.  Where  a  slight 
framework  can  be  erected,  this  is  by  far  the  best,  as  gathering 
can  then  take  place  without  the  removal  of  the  nets.  Royal 
Sovereign  produces  such  an  abundance  of  tall,  strong  foliage 
that  well  supports  the  nets.  Last  sea,son,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
tinuous  wet  and  rampant  growth  of  this  variety,  we  found  it 
necessary  to  tie  up  the  foliage  in  bundles  to  allow  the  berries 
to  ripen.  Mice  quickly  play  havoc  if  existing  in  any  numbers, 
and  the  mulching  material  placed  among  the  plants  no  doubt 
harbours  them.  Traps  should  at  once  be  set  for  these  annoying 
pests  if  their  presence  is  suspected. 

GOOSEBERRIES  AND  CURRANTS.— Where  there  are 
heavy  crops  of  the  former,  the  bushes  may  he  quickly  relieved 
of  a  portion  of  their  load.  The  berries  gathered  for  culinary 
purposes  should  always  be  taken  from  the  lower  branches.  By 
reducing  the  present  heavy  crop,  those  remaining  will  attain 
finer  proportions  for  sending  ripe  to  table.  It  is  but  seldom 
that  Currants  are  gathered  in  a  green  state,  but  they  are  at 
times  in  request  for  bottling  purposes.  Where  the  bushes  are 
swelling  excessive  crops  (and  Black  Currants  are  tremendous 
crops  in  this  district)  some  assistance  may  with  profit  be 
afforded.  I  have  found  the  trees  perfect  and  retain  heavy 
crops  much  better  when  the  swelling  was  aided  by  one  or  two 
applications  of  superphosphate  or  meat  manure.  All  bushes — 
especially  those  growing  in  light  soils — will  benefit  from  a 
mulching  of  manure,  or  failing  this,  spread  the  lawn  mowings 
over  the  roots.— J.  W.,  Newent,  Glos. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

CUCUMBERS. -Plants  in  houses  that  have  been  in  bearing 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  may  be  cleared  out,  and  the 
house  cleansed  preparatory  to  replanting  with  young  plants  or 
'Melons  for  a  late  crop.  This  answers  where  there  are  several 
houses,  and  the  plants  are  grown  to  provide  fruit  for  market¬ 
ing  as  regards  Cucumbers;  but  where  the  old  plants  are  fairly 
healthy,  and  fruit  not  supplied  from  other  sources,  such  as  pits 
and  frames,  they  may  be  kept  fruiting  a  little  longer  by  re¬ 
moving  some  of  the  soil,  and  replacing  with  lumpy  loam,  after¬ 
wards  surfacing  with  sweetened  horse  droppings.  Thin  out 
the  old  growths,  and  encourage  young  in  their  place,  shade 
from  powerful  sun,  syringe  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and 
damp  well  before  nightfall.  Admit  a  little  air  at  75deg,  in¬ 
creasing  with  the  advancing  sun,  keeping  through  the  day  at 
85deg  to  90deg,  and  closing  eariy,  .so  as  to  retain  the  latter 
degree,  or  advance  to  95deg  to  lOOdeg.  Fire  heat  need  only 
be  employed  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  gf  GOdeg  to 
b5deg,  and  to  insure  70deg  to  75  deg  by  day. 

^  :  EARLY  HOUSE. — As  soon  as  the  Grapes  are 

cleared  off  the  ^  ines  give  the  inside  borders  a  thorough  supply 
of  liquid  manure,  or  a  top-dressing  of  some  fertiliser  washed  in. 


This,  with  adequate,  Init  not  exce.ssive  supplies  of  iva-ter,  will 
help  to  iDlump  the  buds  and  encourage  root  action,  so  es.sential 
to  the  activity  of  the  laterals,  which,  if  allowed  moderate 
extension,  is  the  best  preventive  of  the  premature  ripening  of 
the  foliage.  Keep  the  ventilators  open  constantly,  even  in 
cold  weather.  Syringe  thoroughly,  to  cleanse  the"  foliage  of 
dirt  and  insects,  and  repeat  occasionally  or  as  found  neces.sary, 
to  keep  the  old  or  main  leaves  healthy.  Fresh  laterals  will 
soon  be  produced,  and  cultivators  should  maintain  an  even 
growth  over  the  Vines,  pinching  the  gross  laterals  and 
encouraging  the  weak..  The  mulching  or  covering  having  been 
removed  from  the  outside  border,  with  just  enough  of  the 
lighter  part  left  to  protect  the  roots,  a  watering  with  liquid 
manure  may  be  given,  but  this  will  not  he  necessary,  except 
as  a  source  of  nutriment,  where  rain  in  suflScient  amount  has 
already  fallen. 

GRAPES  SCALDING. — Muscats  and  Lady  Downe’s,  with 
other  varieties,  are  liable  to  scald  in  the  later  stages  of  stoning, 
therefore  must  l)e  watched  in  hot,  bright  weather,  and  air 
admitted  more  freely  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  until 
colouring  commences  and  is  advanced.  Muscats  are  sometimes 
scorched  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  snn,  even  after 
colouring  has  commenced,  which  must  be  provided  against  by 
a  little  extra  ventilation,  especially  early,  and  in  bright 
weather  a  slight  shading.  Black  Hamhurghs  also  are  scorched 
occasionally  when  the  berries  are  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  which  can  easily  be  avoided  by  a  good  spread  of 
foliage,  or  by  a  bountiful  supply  of  air  by  day  and  a  little 
ventilation  constantly  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  with  a 
genial  warmth  in  the  hot  water  pipes,  being  very  particular  as 
regards  early  ventilation. — G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

HALF-HARDY  ANNUALS.— Beds  of  these  of  one  species 
or  mixtures  may  now  he  planted.  If  not  planted  in  beds  they 
are  suitable  for  borders,  forming  groups  of  irregular  size  and 
shape.  Some  of  the  dwarfer  growing  annuals  may  he  planted 
in  lines,  while  the  taller  and  most  useful  for  cutting  should 
have  positions  in  the  rear,  or  where  they  can  have  room  to 
develop  their  natural  habit  of  growth.  For  furnishing  beds 
the  following  may  be  employed : — Ten-week  Stocks,  good 
plants  of  which  placed  out  now  will  bloom  freely  in  July,  also 
Phlox  Drummondi,  Verbenas,  and  Petunias.  As  these  three 
latter  grow,  some  regulation  of  growth  is  desirable,  and 
pegging  down  with  hooked  pegs  or  pins.  Salpiglossis  also 
make  excellent  beds,  the  plants  being,  however,  rather  slender 
in  habit,  but  produce  beautiful  flowers  of  various  hues  and 
markings.  Zinnias  are  tall  and  stately,  msefui  chiefly  for 
moderate-sized  beds.  They  produce  a  succession  of  bloom  over 
a  long  period.  A  good  variety  of  A.sters  are  indispensable  for 
decoration  and  cutting  in  the  autumn.  Bright  effects  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  French  and  African  Marigolds  planted  in  borders 
with  a  background  of  shrubs.  Upon  the  whole,  half-hardy 
annuals  require  rich  and  deeply-worked  soil,  so  that  they  can 
make  abundance  of  roots,  which  assists  them  to  flower  well. 

SUBTROPICAL'  PLANTS.— A  few  beds  of  subtropical 
plants  add  greatly  to  the  attractions  of  a  garden,  and  create  a 
healthy  intere.st.  A  judicious  mixture  of  such  plants  as  Cannas, 
Ricinuses,  'Wigandias,  Eucalyptuses,  Cineraria  maritima, 
Solanums,  Abutilons,  Zea  japonica,  and  Ficus  elastica,  will 
produce  good  effects,  providing  the  plants  have  been  iireviously 
well  grown,  and  are  of  fair  size,  well  rooted,  and  hardened  to 
outside  conditions.  A  few  palms  from  the  greenhouse  may  be 
used  in  sheltered  places,  also  small  or  large  plants  of  Araucarias 
in  pots.  Agapanthns  umbellatns  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  and 
Agave  americana  fol.  var.,  are  admirable  in  positions  suitable 
for  them  on  balustrades  or  the  sides  of  paths. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS.  — The  tubers,  having  made  strong 
growths,  which  have  become  duly  hardened  to  outside  condi¬ 
tions  by  the  judicious  treatment  accorded  them,  may  now  be 
planted  out.  They  should  lift  from  the  boxes  or  frames  where 
they  have  been  growing,  with  plenty  of  fibrous  roots  and  soil 
adhering,  which  mu.st  l)e  moist.  Prepare  beds  for  them  of  good 
tilth,  and  moderately  rich,  so  that  they  may  have  a  good  root¬ 
ing  medium.  "With  beds  of  ordinary  good  loam,  the  addition 
of  well  decomposed  manure  and  leaf  soil  will  provide  good 
material.  Indiscriminate  mixing  of  the  varieties  of  double, 
single,  and  semi-double  will  result  in  uneven  beds,  so  it  is  best 
to  make  beds  of  one  variety  onh^ 

DAHLIAS. — Young  plants  of  Dahlias  raised  from  cuttings 
this  spring  will  now  be  of  sufficient  size  and  strength  to  plant 
out  finally.  Place  them  in  an  open  position  in  Avell-i)ulverised 
soil,  seeing  that  the  ball  of  roots  is  moist,  and  a  stake  is  placed 
to  each  plant,  to  which  loosely,  but  securely,  tie  them.  Where 
a  border  is  planted  wholly  with  Dahlias  give  the  plants  a  space 
of  3ft  between  each.  Thin  away  some  of  the  weaker  shoots  of 
old  roots  previously  planted  out,  and  now  commencing  to  make 
giowth.  Seedling  plants,  too,  of  the  single  varieties  may  now 
be  safely  planted,  and  if  pos.sessing  a  fair  quantity  of  roots,  they 
will  soon  grow  away  vigorously. — E.  D.  S.,  Gravesend. 
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BOOK  ON  ROSES  (C.  F.  P.). — We  do  not  publish  a  book 
on  Roses,  but  you  will  find  the  recently  issued  little  work  by 
T.  W.  Sanders  (Collingridge,  London),  of  service.  It  is 
illustrated.  The  best  handy  book  is  that  by  our  esteemed 
correspondent,  the  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar,  named,  “The  Book 
of  the  Rose  ”  (Macmillan,  price  6s.).  There  are  also  “  Pictorial 
Practical  Ro.se-growing,”  by  W.  P.  Wright  (Cassell  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  Is.)  :  and  “  Roses  for  English  Gardens,”  by  Miss  Jekyil 
and  Mr.  E.  Mawley  (Country  Life  Library).  Mr.  AV.  Paul’s 
“  Rose  Garden,”  10th  ed.,  costs  21s. 

LEADEN  ABASES  OR  TAZZAS  (Designer).— AAliere  leaden 
vases  are  desired  for  special  places  and  particular  effects,  such 
designs  as  those  in  the  diawings  we  have  had  j)repared  may 
answer  your  needs.  They  are  procurable  through  various 


Leaden  Vases  or  Tazras. 

dealers  in  antique,  as  well  as  modern,  garden  ornaments.  But 
very  pretty  and  even  more  serviceable  tazzas  are  made  by 
Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.,  London,  S.AAh,  who  manufacture 
designs  to  order.  They  also  make  balustrading,  and  all  kinds 
of  designs  in  Doulton  ware.  The  leaden  vases  are  costly,  but 
we  cannot  say  what  the  actual  price  may  be,  since  that  varies 
with  the  size  and  type  of  vase  chosen. 

CULTURE  OF  CHERAML  AND  TARRAGON  (C.  M.  H., 
Southsea.) — There  are  several  kinds  of  Chervil,  including  the 
plain  and  curled  leaved,  the  Sweet  Cicely,  and  Parsnip-rooted. 
The  ordinary  garden  Chervil  is  botanically  Anthriscus  cere- 
folium,  and  the  young  leaves  are  used  for  flavouring  soups.  If 
you  sow  seeds  thinly  in  lines  9in  apart  in  a  sunny  part  of  the 
garden,  the  soil  having  been  well  prepared,  the  young  leaves 
will  be  ready  for  use  in  about  two  months  time.  In  the  case 
of  the  Tarragon,  which  is  a  shrubby  perennial,  it  is  advisable 
to  buy  plants  and  place  them  in  dryi.sh  or  well-drained  soil  in  a 
sheltered  corner  of  the  garden.  This  is  generally  propagated 
by  cuttings  taken  in  spring. 

TOMATO  PLANT,  LEAA^ES,  AND  STEM  FOR  EXAMINA¬ 
TION  AND  REPORT  (AAh  B.).— AA^e  have  carefully  examined 
the  specimens,  and  found  the  infection  that  of  the  sleeping 
disease  of  Tomato  (Fusarium  lycopensici).  The  disease  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  dull  colour  of  the  leaves,  which  commence  to  droop, 
or  sometimes  turning  yellow,  and  ceasing  growth.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  collapse  of  the  stem,  and  from  the  relatively  slow 
nature  of  the  collapse  of  the  plant  has  given  the  name  “sleeping 
disease.”  The  root  is  attacked  first,  the  fungus  gaining  access 
through  the  radicle  or  taproot,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  present  in 
the  seed,  for  it  is  known  that  seed  obtained  from  diseased 
plants,  they  not  being  attacked  until  the  fruit  is  present  and 
the  fruit  ripening,  seed  being  sowed  from  it  produces  diseased 
seedlings.  The  fungus,  once  gaining  access  to  the  root  and 
stem,  gradually  extends  upwards,  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem 
being  affected.  Its  presence  is  indicated  to  the  naked  eye  by  a 
brown  discoloration  of  the  vascular  bundles  or  woody  tissues 
when  the  stem  is  cut  through  with  a  knife,  then  the  plant  droops 
or  “  sleeps,”  ceasing  to  make  progre.ss.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
portion  of  stem  just  above  ground  turns  brown,  and  is  more  or 
less  covered  wuth  a  very  delicate  white  mould,  which  consists  of 
fruiting  branches  or  conidiophores,  bearing  conidia  or  spores 
at  their  tips.  This  is  the  first  or  conidial  stage,  known  as  Diplo- 
cladium,  and  is  quickly  followed  by  the  second,  or  Fusarium 
condition,  this  producing  spindle-shaped,  curved  spores.  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  either  the  Diplocladium  or  the  Fusarium  are 
capable  of  infecting  the  plants — indeed,  inoculation  above 
ground  has  failed  to  infect  healthy  plants.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  that  Ihe  fungus  commences  life  as  a  saprophyte,  for  it 
forms  numerous  strands  of  mycelium  in  the  soil,  and  there  also 
produces  re.sting  spores,  as  well  as  in  the  di.seased  plants.  These 


resting  spores,  or  final  stage,  remain  dormant  in  the  soil  for  a 
leason,  then  germinate,  forming  a  mycelium  capable  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  rootlets  of  Tomatoes  and  other  plajits.  Remedy  is  out 
of  the  question,  for  the  disease  is  wholly  internal,  hence  the 
disease  should  be  prevented,  not  using  seed  from  diseased 
plants,  and  mixing  with  the  soil  intended  for  the  Tomatoes  one 
part  in  twenty-eight  parts  of  soil  of  a  mixture  of  eight  parts 
basic  cinder  pho.sphate  and  three  parts  kainit,  the  object  being 
to  destroy  the  fungus  in  the  saprophytic  .stage.  The  mixture, 
lib  to  231b  of  soil,  should  be  used  .some  time  in  advance  of  using 
the  compost  for  the  Tomatoes.  If  the  plants  are  to  be  planted 
out,  apply  21b  of  the  mixture  per  square  yard,  dig  in  about  Gin 
deep,  leave  over  winter,  and  then  fork  over  to  a  depth  of  about 
1ft,  breaking  up  and  mixing  well.  If  this  is  likely  to  make  too 
loose,  consolidate  bv  treading  before  planting  out  the  plants,  so’ 
as  to  induce  a  sturdy,  fruitful  habit. 

PEACHES  CRACKING  AND  SPLITTING  (Constant 
Reader). — The  cause  of  Peaches  .splitting  at  the  stone,  which  is 
really  the  seat  of  the  disaster,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained,  but  is  probably,  as  considered  by  the  late  Air.  T.  Rivers, 
due  to  imperfect  fertilisation,  which  receives  confirmation  from 
the  kernel  being  almost  invariably,  in  the  case  of  cracked  fruit, 
and  especially  cracking  at  the  stone,  defective,  through  presence 
of  the  embryo  in  some  cases,  if  not  in  all,  somewhat  nullifies 
the  imperfect  fertilisation  principle,  rather  implying  the  futility 
of  self-impregnation,  the  necessity  of  cross-pollination,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  case  of  cross-bred  varieties  which  are  often 
deficient  of  pollen,  or  this  defective,  and  a  regime  of  treatment 
and  nutrition  calculated  to  favour  seed  or  kernel  and  .stone 
formation  rather  than  production  of  flesh.  The  splitting  at  the 
stone  certainly  occurred  in  a  few  instances  before  Air.  Thoma.s. 
Rivers  took  in  hand  the  cross-pollination  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  and  by  cross-fertilisation  effected  very  desirable 
advancements  in  the  varieties  thus  originated  both  in  size  and 
quality,  also  sea.son,  of  those  fruits,  as  evidenced  in  the  many 
very  excellent  new'  varieties  raised  by  him.  Be  it  also  said  that 
this  increase  of  flesh  has  been  had  at  the  expense  of  liability  to 
fruit  splitting  at  the  .stone,  and  that  you  mention,  namely. 
Early  Rivers  Peach  is  one  of  the  w'orst  in  this  respect.  On  tins 
point  Air.  Rivers  says :  “  This  Peach  is  apt  to  crack  at  the  stone, 
the  fruit  then  ceases  to  swell,  and  has  no  flavour.  AAdien  well 
grown  it  is  a  delicious  fruit.  To  obviate  the  fault  of  cracking 
at  the  stone,  it  should  be  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  other 
flow’ers.  It  is  possible  that  the  immaturity  arises  from  in¬ 
sufficient  impregnation.”  The  foliage  is  grand,  and  the  tree  no 
doubt  in.  excellent  health,  nothing  being  wrong,  only  the  crack¬ 
ing  at  stone,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  variety.  Try,  another 
season,  cross-pollination,  with  a  small-flowered  variety,  such  as 
Royal  George  Peach  or  Eliuge  JTectarine. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  following  number .  (Ignorant). — 1,  Raniincnlus  aconitifolius 
fl.  pi. ;  2,  double  Poet’s  Narciss  (Narcissus  poeticus  fl.  pi.).  (South 
Wales). — Cannot  name  from  mere  scraps.  (J.  E.  T.). — Dipladenia 
Sanderse.  (L.  F.). — 1,  Rhododendron  ledifolium ;  2,  R.  linearie 

folium;  3,  Ranunculus  cortusoides.  (N.  J.,  Beds.). — 1,  Sedum 
rupestre  ;  2,  Berberis  japonica ;  3,  Silene  grandiflorum ;  4,  Solanum 
crispum;  5,  Fatsia  japonica ;  6.  Raphiolepis  japonica.  (AVesterner). 
— 1,  Eibes  speciosa;  2,  Cercis  siliquastrum. 

- ■  mtm  t  — — - - - — 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Wisley,  Surrey. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens— height 
above  sea  level,  150  feet. 
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Friday,  27th,  heavy  thunderstorm  with  vivid  lightning  in  the 
morning. 
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An  Epidemic  Among  Lambs. 


Never  does  a  lambing  season  pass  with  some  measure  of  loss. 
Accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  reguiated  families.  Some¬ 
times  the  losses  are  light,  and  are  only  looked  upon  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil.  Account  has  been  taken  of  them,  and  as  they  were 
anticipated,  no  one  is  surprised.  But  every  now  and  then 
sundry  ailments  assume  largo  proportions,  and  can  be  only 
classed  as  epidemic ;  and,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  losses  are 
great,  and  cause  serious  embarrassment  to  the  loser.  We  can 
well  recall  ravages  from  foot-and-mouth  disease,  wdien  the  poor 
ewes,  after  lambing,  had  no  strength,  no  vitality  left,  and 
lambs  by  the  score  on  every  farm  where  this  visitation  had 
prevailed,  either  died  straight  off,  or  had  to  be  hand-reared. 
Similar  losses  occurred  after  the  wet  seasons  of  ’78,  ’79.  Liver- 
fluke  attacked  the  ewes ;  they,  in  most  cases,  managed  to  lamb, 
and  then  succumbed.  Naturally  enough  the  constitution  of 
the  lamb  was  more  or  less  debilitated. 

As  to  the  autumn  losses  among  lambs,  we  hardly  like  to 
dwell  on  the  subject.  Worm  in  the  throat  has  done  more  harm 
to  flock  masters  than  the  ravages  of  a  destroying  host.  Skit, 
scour,  or  other  forms  of  diarrhoea  have  laid  low  their 
thousands ;  indeed,  the  flock  master  has  ever  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle  with  disease  in  some  form  or  other.  This  is  partly 
because  by  high  feeding  and  undue  coddling  the  natural  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  sheep  were  originally  found  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  altered.  There  is  too  much  of  artificial  life ;  and  this 
sooner  or  later  brings  its  own  punishment.  We  have  acclima¬ 
tised  the  sheep  everywhere,  quite  regardless  of  its  natural 
habitat ;  we  have  made  it  more  or  less  exotic,  and  then  we 
wonder  why  every  now  and  then  Nature  rebels  and  flouts  us  and 
our  plans. 

Early  in  the  lambing  season  this  year  we  heard  of  small 
losses  arising  from  what  is  called  Navel-ill,  .Joint-ill,  or  Big- 
joint.  This  happens  every  year ;  but  presently  accounts  came 
in  telling  of  severe  loss,  not  on  one  farm,  but  on  many;  indeed, 
an  one  instance,  the  loss  of  lambs  amounted  to  200.  Affairs 
began  to  look  serious.  An  enquiry  has  been  instituted,  and 
prompt  steps  taken  to  stay  the  plague.  Prevention  being 
better  than  cure ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  real  cures  are 
ever  made.  The  veterinary  inspector  sent  down  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  inquire  into  the  matter  makes  many  useful 
and  wise  suggestions.  The  gi.st  of  his  remarks  are  to  be  found 
in  the  May  copy  of  the  “  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agricult.ii'e.” 
In  this  particular  instance  the  county  affected  is  Lincolndiire  ; 
and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  this  countv  are  to  be  found 
very  large  flocks  of  pedigree  sheep.  The  holdings  are  big,  and 
eminently  adapted  for  sheep ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this 
particular  class  of  stock  has  been  a  bit  overdone. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  is  the  half- 
educated  shepherd.  He  cannot  be  got  to  see  that  disease 
follows  close  on  the  heels  of  dirt.  Indeed,  he  does  not  fully 
recognise  what  dirt  is!  He  is  never  more  than  superficially 
clean  in  his  work.  That  disease  lurks  in  unseen  germs  and 
atoms  he  is  loth  to  believe,  and  that  simple  disinfectants  wiil 
kill  these  unseen  germs  he  also  will  not  believe.  He  is  a 
careful,  good  fellow  according  to  his  lights ;  but  he  takes  very 
good  care  to  have  but  few  lights,  and  never,  if  possible,  does 
he  increase  them.  We  doubt  whether  it  be  within  the  range 
of  possibilities  to  educate  the  middle-aged  man  further.  In 
any  case,  it  is  an  uphill  job,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the 
rising  generation  of  shepherds  will,  on  account  of  their  greater 
advantages  at  schools,  be  more  open  to  the  teacher  that  would 
fain  give  them  a  few  rudimentary  lessons  on  simple  i^recau- 
tions  to  ward  off  disease. 

We  may  as  well  observe  that  this  Navel-ill  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  lambs.  Calves  in  unhealthy,  dirty  surroundings 
are  very  subject  to  it ;  and  during  this  spring  season  there 
have  been  many  cases  of  this  same  complaint  attacking  young 
foals.  To  absorb  poisonous  matter  into  the  system  is  no 
difficult  matter  where  there  is  an  open  wound;  and,  in  the 
case  of  newly  born  .stock,  the  navel,  undres.sed  with  any  anti¬ 
septic  preparation,  is  the  very  entrance  the  poisonous  germ 
needs. 

A  source  of  evil  is  the  lambing-yard.  It  may  be  clean  and 
wholesome  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  certainly  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight,  if  not  sooner,  unle.ss  unusual  care  is  taken, 
the  place  may  be  nothing  but  a  hotbed  for  disease.  It  must  be 
ijorne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  now  considering  the  case  of 
Miiall  flocks,  but  we  are  speaking  of  those  where  the  ewes  may 


be  as  many  as  200,  300,  or  even  400  in  number.  The  lambing- 
yard  is  chosen  with  a  view  to  its  convenience  to  the  shepherd’s 
dwelling.  He  must  be  saved  as  much  as  possible.  It  also 
must  be  near  the  shelter  of  stacks  or  buildings.  It  is  well, 
too,  that  it  should  open  on  to  a  warm,  sunny  paddock;  and, 
therefoie,  it  is  often  found  that  there  will  be  but  one  spot  on 
the  homestead  that  answers  to  all  these  requirements.  Hence 
this  yard  is  used  throughout  the  whole  sea.son,  and  also  year 
after  year,  till  the  whole  place — the  ground  and  all  appear- 
taining  thereto — are  saturated  with  fcetid  matter.  If  any  in¬ 
fectious  disease  breaks  out,  the  situation  is  hopeless. 

We  oui’selves  believe  that  a  lambing-yard  out  in  the  open 
field,  if  shelter  be  provided  by  means  of  hurdles,  thatched  with 
straw,  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  warmer,  “snugger,”  and 
insanitary  quarters  at  home.  A  well-found,  comfortable, 
warm  sheiflierd’s  hut  would  be  provided,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  could  be  easily  moved  to  fresh  ground  when  half  the 
lambing  time  was  over. 

Now,  again,  as  to  preventive  measures.  We  have  .spoken 
and  written  so  much  on  the  same  question  respecting  calves, 
an'd  we  have  to  repeat  it  again  :  Clean  litter,  and  the  dressing 
of  the  navel  with  a  preparation  of  carbolic  acid  or  ointment 
is  good,  but  this  is  not  enough.  Many  ewes  lamb  quickly  and 
well  without  any  help.  Others  need  attention ;  and  a  shep¬ 
herd’s  hands  should  not  only  be  apparently  clean,  but  should 
be  purified — washed  and  brushed  with  a  disinfectant  solution, 
1  part  carbolic  acid.  2  parts  water.  Remember,  too,  danger 
lurks  under  the  nails ;  . these  should  he  cleaned  and  trimmed. 
Then,  again,  there  are  certain  forceps,  cords,  &c.,  which  a  shep¬ 
herd  may  use  in  difficult  cases  of  parturition,  and  these  are 
sources  of  danger  unle.ss  disinfected  by  being  boiled.  DiflBcult 
cases  of  parturition  often  mean  dead  lambs and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  these  dead  and  partly  decayed  lambs  are  not  very 
wholesome  in  a  place  where  all  should  be  as  clean  as  possible. 

Any  dead  lambs — either  born  dead  or  afterw'ards  dying — 
should  be  at  once  removed  and  destroyed,  and  this  should  be 
the  work  of  any  person  rather  than  the  shepherd.  On  no 
account  skin  a  diseased  lamb.  The  skin  is  not  worth  the  risk. 

The  present  disease  is  marked  by  stiffness  of  the  joints,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  formation  of  abscesses  on  almost  all  the  joints,  and 
in  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  lips  and  muzzle.  These  latter 
abscesses  are  liable  to  affect  the  udder  of  the  ewes,  so  it  does 
not  require  a  Solomon  to  see  that  it  must  be  madness  to  give  a 
fresh  lamb  to  an  ewe  who  has  lo.st  her  offspring  from  this  com¬ 
plaint :  the  udder  itself  is  a  new  .source  of  infection.  For  the 
same  reason  the  habit  of  clothing  a  livina  lamb  with  the  skin 
of  a  dead  one  to  induce  an  ewe  to  be  a  kind  foster  mother,  is 
a  pernicious  one. 

The  ewe  herself  would  often  bear  a  little  more  attention  to 
the  matter  of  trimming  behind,  i.e.,  the  tail  and  hind  legs. 
This  should  be  done  before,  rather  than  after  lambing.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  very  unclean  feeding  bottles  and  teats  used 
in  tbe  lambing-yard,  and  all  these  are  likely  vehicles  for 
conveying  infection. 

After  the  lambing  season  is  over  there  is  no  purifier  like 
fire  for  bedding  and  litter.  Hurdles  require  to  be  scraped  and 
washed  with  lime,  to  which  should  be  added  carbolic  acid.  A 
year  is  not  long  enough  to  purify  tainted  ground.  If  it  were 
practicable,  the  plough  and  a  green  crop  to  follow,  would  be 
the  finest  remedy.  We  always  have  lime,  but  don’t  use  it  as 
freely  as  we  might.  After  all,  we  go  back  to  the  old  point — 
the  responsibility  of  the  shepherd.  Get  liim  once  to  see  tlae  part 
he  must  play  in  the  prevention  of  disea.se,  and  the  disea.se  w'ill 
in  a  great  measure  be  stayed. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Except  that  there  have  been  a  few  very  light  showers,  the 
week  has  been  dry,  with  plenty  of  sunshine.  We  are  busy 
swede  sowing,  and  the  seed  is  going  in  satisfactoriiy,  although 
we  have  sown  under  better  conditions.  The  land  appeared  fine 
enough  when  ploughed,  but  it  ridged  out  a  trifle  rough,  and  it 
has  been  a  case  of  hurry  against  time  to  make  each  day’s  work 
complete.  To  ridge  the  land,  spread  manure,  split  the  ridges, 
and  drill  the  seed,  requires  two  pairs  of  horses,  three  horses 
with  carts,  and  one  horse  to  drill  and  light  roll  down ;  light 
horses  to  put  in  three  acres  per  day. 

To  put  in  six  acres  with  a  larger  force  is  more  economical, 
for  five  carts  will  manure  for  four  ploughs,  and  one  horse  for 
drilling  is  still  sufficient ;  so  fourteen  hor.ses  will  complete  six 
acres,  although  the  light  rolling  must  be  left  until  next  morn¬ 
ing,  when  the  drill  horse  will  do  it  before  commencing  to  drill. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  finer  swedes  are  produced  by  the 
ridging  sy.stem,  but  it  is  a  great  strain  on  the  horse  labour, 
and  makes  swede  sowing  the  hardest  time  of  the  year  for  the 
animals. 

Strong  land  farmers  are  still  calling  for  rain,  and  their 
work  is  at  a  .standstill  for  want  of  it.  We  hear  pf  spring  corn 
which  w'as  put  in  very  roughly  not  yet  making  an  a])pearance. 
It  probably  will  not  until  there  has  been  a  good,  soaking 
downfall. 


June  9, 1901. 
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f  NEW  ROSES. 

i  Win.  Paul  &  Son’s 


ri 


NEW  ROSES  FOR  1904. 

COUNTESS  CAIRNS 
EARL  OF  WARWICK  (H. 


(H.T. )  1  Plants  in  Pols,  now 
'  '  j  ready, 

(H.T.)(  7  6  each. 


) 


I  The  .set  of  four 
S  vari< 


arieties,  one  plant 
of  each,  for 

28— 


IRENE  (H.T.) 
iRS.  ALFRED  BYASS 

(Decorative  Tea'. 

Also  a  Large  Collection  of  New  British,  Con¬ 
tinental,  and  American  New  Roses  of  1903  and 
1904,  21/-  to  42/-  per  dozen.  For  names  and 
<lescriptions  see  Descriptive  Catalogue,  post  free 
on  application. 


ROSES  IN  POTS 

(General  Collection). 

Many  thousands  of  Dwarf  and  Climbing  Roses 
are  always  kept  in  stock  for  planting  during  the 
summer  months  and  for  general  pot  culture. 

These  can  be  supplied 
In  5-inch  pots,  1  0/6  to  1 8/-  per  dozen, 

75/-  to  £6  per  100. 

In  8-inch  pots,  30/-  to  42/-  per  dozen, 

£12  to  dEI  5  per  100. 

Sole  Postal  Addness— 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON, 
Waltham  Cross^  Herts, 


By  Special 
Appointment 


Isis' 

■te  Hayward'S,, 

“EUREKA” 

WEED  KILLER, 

WEED  O 

FUMIGATORS, 

^  INSECTICIDE. 

Ask  your  Dealer.  Write  for  List. 

^TOMLINSON  &  HAYWARD,  Ltd.,  LINCOLN. 

SeCHIDS-ORCHIDS 


QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 

to  His  Majesty  Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 
The  King.  Is  cordially  invited  by 

HUCH  LOW  &  CO., 


BVY  THE  BEST  BULBS 

The  World  can  produce  from 

W.  MAUGER  &  SONS, 

Snookdale  Nurseries,  GUERNSEY,  ENGLAND 

Our  Specialities  are— ANEMONES,  DAFFODILS,  IXIAS, 
FREESIAS,  TULIPS,  &c.  Lists  on  application. 


FERNS  SPECIALITY 

"'e  have  an  unrivalled  Collection  of  Stove,  Greenhouse, 
Filmy,  Hardy  Exotic,  and  British  Ferns. 

Catalogue  of  about  1,U00  kinds  free  on  application. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  containing  170  illustrations  2/-. 

J.  &  W.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Nurseries,  SALE,  near  Manchester. 


Bedding  PlantZ^ 


Extensive  &  excellent  stock  of  strong^ 
well-ripened  Plants  of  all  leading:  varie¬ 
ties,  ready  for  immediate  planting:. 
PRICES  VERY  MODERATE. 


Dicksons 


Catalogue  Post  Free. 

Nurseries 


ies  Chester 


HARDY  WATER  LILIES. 

and  other  AQUATIC  PLANTS. 

T  ARGE  STOCK  of  all  the  Newest  or  Rarest  Varieties, 
delivered  by  Parcel  Post  duiing  all  the  Spring  and 
Sunom  r.  I, owest  prices. 

B.  LATOUR  MARLIAC,  NURSERYMAN, 

TEMPLE-SUR-LOT  (LOT  &  GARONNE),  PRANCE. 
C-.talogue  free  on  application. 


TN  VIEW  OF  COMING  SEASON, 

JL  f ommunications  invited  from  neighbourhoods  in 
which  MUSHROOMS  grow  freely. — Address,  “.J.,”  Box 
930,  Smiths’  Advertising  Agency,  100,  ileet  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

rpo  CLEAR  STOCK.— DAHLIAS,  CACTUS 

T  and  POMS,  named,  strong,  from  pot<,  with  soil,  2/- 
duz  ;  GERANIUMS,  named,  from  pots,  Zonals,  Ivjs  and 
Col.,  1/9  doz,  free. — T.  SUTCLIFFE,  F.R.H.S.,  Burscough 
Bridge.  Lancs. 

Begonias  a  speciality.— Large,  erect- 

flowering  Singles,  for  bedding,  2/6,  3/-  dozen ;  18/-. 
20/-  100.  Doubles  same  price  for  cash.  List  free. — JOHN 
WELLS,  Begonia  Nursery,  Ryarsh,  Mailing,  Kent. 

PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS! 

34th  Year  of  Distribution. 

Williams’s  and  all  the  best  strains  of  sinensis  fimbriata, 
also  obconica  grandiflora,  grandiflora  alba  and  stellata. 
CINERARIA,  finest  strain  and  stellata,  1/6  per  dozen,  10/- 
100.  Double  White  Primula.s,  6d.  each.  Carriage  and 
Package  Free  for  Cash  with  Order. 

.JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY. 

BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON’S  BEGONIAS. 

Awarded  6  Gold  Medals,  1903.  List  Free.  Seed, 
double,  2/6  and  6/-  per  packet;  single,  1/-,  2/6  and  6/-.— 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath. 

GWILLIM’S  begonias.  Splendid  Strain, 
Growing  Plants,  mixed,  6  colours,  Singles  2/6  doz. ; 
Doubles,  4/-  doz.  In  pots,  carriage  forward  ;  not  in  pots, 
post  free.  List  of  higher-priced  varieties,  free. 

A.  LI.  GWILLIM,  Begonia  Specialist,  New  Eltham,  Kent. 

1  SPRING  SOWN  PLANTS 

JL  \_y  vy  $  vy  .Eidler’s  Early  Eclipse  Cabbage, 

3/-  per  1000  ;  Drumhead  Savoy,  3/- ;  Sutton’s  Giant  Drum¬ 
head  Cabbage,  3'-;  Dalkeith  Brussels,  3/-;  Johnson’s 
Exhibition  Brussels,  3/-;  Early  Eclipse  Cauliflower,  4'-; 
Ear'.y  Erfurt,  4/6;  V.A.G.  Cauliflower,  3/6.  1000  of  the 

above  sorts,  mixed,  packed  and  carriage  paid  on  receipt 
of  6/-  Postal  Order. 

W.  HORNE  &  SONS,  Cliffe,  Rochester,  Kent. 

Begonias. — Testimonials,  repeat  orders,  and 
recommendations  prove  our  strain  to  be  the  best  up 
to  date  in  existence.  Tubers  and  Flants.  See  the  “Best 
Catalogue,”  free.  —  B.  R.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  Yeovil 
Nurseries,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

DEFA'  the  birds.— rotless,  tanned 

NETTING,  as  supplied  by  us  to  the  Royal  Gardens, 
lOSyds.  by  1yd.  wide,  4/-.  Any  length  and  width  supplied. 
K.  B.  hawthorn  and  CO.,  I.ondon  Works,  READING. 

Notice. — Don’t  stake  your  Carnations  till 
you  have  seen  the  PATENT  IMPROVED  COIL 
S  LAKE.  No  tying  required  ;  stakes  last  a  lifetime.  The 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  to  growers.  Only  wants  seeing. 
7/6  per  100  ;  sample  dozen,  1/-.  Carriage  Paid.  Cash  with 
order. — A  PORTER.  Stone  House.  Maidstone 


PROTECT  YOUR  FRUIT.— TANNED 

GARDEN  NETTING,  25  by  8  yards,  50  by  4  yards, 
100  by  2  yards,  8/-  each.  Prompt  delivery.  Only  best 
quality  supplied.— L.  WREN  &  SONS,  Net  Merchants, 
139.  High  Street,  Lowestoft. _ 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture:  “Charcoal  is  invaluableas  a  manurial agent; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.” 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST.  Ltd.,  I.eeds. 
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The  Temple  Show. 

E  SPITE  the  very  unpropitious 
weather,  the  great  annual  show 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  Temple  Gardens 
was  a  distinct  success  so  far  as 
its  materials  and,  it  may  be  said, 
their  mode  [of  display,  were  con¬ 
cerned  ;  SO  great  a  success,  indeed,  that 
the  ordinary  visitor  must  have  felt  a 
sense  of  surfeit  of  beauty  as  mass  after 
mass  of  brilliant  flowers  presented  themselves  in 
seemingly  endless  succession.  We  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  here  to  deal  with  the  exliibits  at  all  in 
detail,  since  this  is  done  elsewhere  in  our 
columns,  our  idea  lieing  rather  to  call  attention 
to  the  wondrous  amount  of  underlying  labour 
and  skill  which  has  produced  such  marvellous 
results,  of  which,  of  course,  we  mainly  behold 
the  choicest  at  such  a  gathering. 

In  the  first  place,  naturally,  we  must  recognise 
the  fact  that  the  great  facilities  of  transit  which 
have  opened  up  the  whole  world  to  floral 
research,  and  at  the  same  time  enabled  the 
resulting  discoveries  to  be  safely  transported  for 
cultivation,  constitute  a  very  vital  factor. 
Beyond  this,  however,  we  have  in  these  later 
days  to  reckon  with  the  labour  of  the  hybridiser, 
who  cunningly  manages  to  combine  the  charms 
of  such  imports,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of 
indigenous  flowers,  by  skilful  alliances,  and  then 
by  subsequent  careful  selection,  to  improve  the 
types  to  such  an  extent  that  no  one  unacquainted 
with  the  actual  facts  would  credit  the  original 
parentage.  The  merely  selective  cultivator  who 
confines  himself  to  the  improvement  of  single 
species  also  works  wonders ;  and  it  is  to  the 
joint  efforts  of  these  two  classes  that  we  owe  the 
bulk  of  onr  floral  wealth,  though  we  must  not  by 
any  means  ignore  the  many  equally  beautiful 
flowers  which  Nature  has  fashioned,  so  to  speak, 
unaided,  of  which  most  of  the  Lilies  may  he 
cited  as  types.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  take  just  a  few  typical 
groups  and  recall  their  origin. 

We  will  start  with  the  gorgeous  array  of 
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tuberous  Begonias,  displayed  exhibit  after  exhibit  in  bewilder¬ 
ing  profusion,  and  rivalling  in  size  and  delicacy  of  tint  the 
very  queen  of  flowers  herself,  though  lacking  her  crowning 
glorj’  of  delicious  odour.  AVe  need  not  be  very  advanced  in 
years  to  remember  wdien  Begonias  were  hardly  regarded  as 
flowering  plants  at  all,  the  large-leaved  foliage  section,  with 
insignificant  and  unregarded  blooms  representing  the  popular 
ideal  of  the  family.  Later,  however,  two  species  were  imported 
with  larger,  and  pretty,  but  still  by  no  means  very  attractive, 
flowers,  and  these  two  were  mated  together.  The  resulting 
seedlings,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case  with  hybrids,  varied 
much  among  themselves,  and  presently  different  tints  and 
varied  and  larger  forms  appeared,  and  selection  began  on 
definite  and  better  lines,  until  finally  we  have  arrived  to-day 
at  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  that  it  seems  impossible  to  im¬ 
prove  them.  That  is  the  history  of  the  Begonia  so  far  as  the 
exhibits  before  us  are  concerned  ;  but,  in  addition,  only  a  few 
years  back,  another  species  (B.  socotrana)  with  spreading 
panicles  of  small  flowers,  was  introduced,  and  this  speedily 
gave  us  the  beautiful  and  very  different  section  of  winter¬ 
flowering  Begonias  now  so  popular,  and  affords  fresh  openings 
for  further  development. 

Here  is  a  group  of  Cannas  of  all  tints  of  orange  and  red. 
In  these  we  see,  on  the  other  hand,  the  developments  of  mere 
selection  within  one  species,  but  yet  constituting  another 
revolution  of  ideas,  since  formerly  they  were  grown  entirely  as 
foliage  plants,  and  the  flowers  were  practically  disregarded, 
being  comparatively  small  and  irregular,  and  presenting  but 
little  promise  of  the  grand  flowers  of  to-day.  In  the  Clematis 
family  we  have  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  improve¬ 
ment  by  infusion  of  strange  blood,  to  a  definite  end.  Originally, 
though  we  had  many  handsome  Clematises,  they  were  all 
either  white  or  of  cold  shades  of  blue  and  purple,  and  despite 
the  myriads  that  were  raised,  there  seemed  no  chance  of  warm 
ruddy  tints  arising  by  a  sport.  AVhat  could  be  done.P  The 
only  known  species  of  a  red  colour  (C.  coccinea)  had  an  absurd 
habit  of  hardly  opening  its  buds,  which  were,  moreover,  some¬ 
what  small  and  pinched  up  near  the  opening,  in  a  very  un¬ 
promising  fashion.  The  much-desired  colour,  however,  was 
there,  and  so  the  hybridiser  set  to  work  to  see  if  it  could  be 
infused  into  the  better  formed  flowers.  At  first,  naturally,  the 
resulting  crosses  inherited  more  or  less  of  the  faulty  shape, 
which  marred  the  broadly  opened  chalices  of  the  ideal  dematis 
flower.  In  time,  however,  by  selection  this  fault  was  bred 
out,  and  we  now  see  a  host  of  beautiful  types,  huge  blossomed, 
and  delicately  rose  tinted,  or  even  as  in  “  Ville  de  Lyon”  of 
a  rich  red  throughout,  and  yet  of  perfect  form. 

The  history  of  the  Roses  already  fills  volumes.  Here,  too, 
it  is  the  hybridist  and  the  selector,  aided  frequently  by  Nature’s 
sportive  fancy,  which  often  gives  an  altogether  unexpected 
prize,  who  have  fashioned  an  originally  simple  flower  into 
thousands  of  ornate  and  multiform  types.  A  curious  feature, 
however,  of  one  exhibit,  AV’altham  Rambler,  is  an  absolute 
reversion  to  the  simple  wild  Rose  of  the  hedges,  but  in  large 
and  well-arranged  bunches,  a  combination  of  native  simplicity 
with  the  more  floriferous  nature  of  the  Crimson  Rambler  type, 
which  is  extremely  beautiful.  The  hitherto  white  Tobacco 
flower  has  also  recently  received  an  infusion  of  coloured  blood, 
and  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  a  group  of 
varied  tints  which  graced  the  show  in  the  large  tent,  the 
beginning  doubtless  of  a  far  more  attractive  strain. 

Then  we  come  to  the  orchids,  always  the  main  feature,  but 
what  can  we  say  of  these  almost  indescribable  flowers,  the 
sphinxes  as  it  were  of  the  floral  world,  since  every  one  is  a 
silent  mystery  of  evolutionary  sympathy  ’twixt  flower  and 
insect  at  which  we  can  hardly  even  venture  a  guess,  so  com- 
plex  IS  the  outcome.  With  this  tribe,  could  the  entire  history 
of  its  introduction  be  written,  what  book  of  adventures  could 
compare  with  it  as  regards  the  imminent  perils  and  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes  of  those  who  explore  the  utmost  recesses  of 
primjeval  forests  in  search  of  rarities  otherwise  unattainable  ? 
h  rom  all  parts  of  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  come 
these  curious  flowers,  which  seem  to  imitate  everything  but 

I'l  native  orchids  (the  Bee, 

the  bly,  the  Man,  Ac.)  are  curious  enough,  but  these  grand 
flowers  of  the  tropics  go  far  beyond  them. 

Heve,  too,  however  rich  the  oTchid  hunters’  fields  have 
proved,  and  variable  as  are  the  flowers  in  themselves,  the 
hybridist  has  stepped  in,  linking  not  merely  variety  to  variety, 
and  species  to  species,  but  even  genus  to  genus  in  an  un¬ 
exampled  fashion,  until  their  name  is  legion,  and  none  but  the 
expert  can  adequately  judge  their  individual  charms.  Azaleas 
and  Rhododendrons  in  dense  and  glowing  masses,  and  scores 
of  other  flowers  w'e  might  cite,  did  space  permit,  all  telling 
more  or  less  the  same  tale  of  Nature’s  liberality  and  man’s 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  ;  and  it  undoubtedly  adds  immensely 
to  the  charm  of  such  an  exhibition  to  bear  these  considerations 
in  mind,  and  get  thus,  as  it  were,  a  little  peep  behind  the 
scenes. 


No  one  but  the  breeder  knows  the  huge  percentage  of 
failures  as  compared  with  successes  and  prizes.  Thousands  of 
plants  may  be  raised  to  no  improving  purpose ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  single  batch  may  form  a  bunch  of  prizes.  Finally,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  when  results  accrue,  it  is  the 
province  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  arrange  such 
shows  as  these,  and  that  of  the  committees  to  put,  as  it  were, 
the  finishing  touch  by  iironouncing  for  or  against  the  fruits 
of  so  much  toil.  In  .so  doing,  they  exercise  that  healthy  con¬ 
trol  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  education  of  the  public 
taste,  and  as  a  check  uiion  undue  multiplication  of  imperfect 
types  and  consequent  swamping  of  the  best.  This  office  the 
society  undoubtedly  fulfils  to  the  utmost,  since  its  committees 
are  all  men  of  long  and  wide  experience  and  keenly  cognisant 
of  the  great  responsibility  which  rests  upon  their  shoulders. 
This  being  so,  it  is  obvious  that  the  public  owe  an  enormous 
debt  to  the  society,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  by 
the  time  the  new'  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  is  opened  in  July, 
this  debt  will  have  been  sufficiently  recognised,  so  that  the 
balance  of  the  money  required  for  its  erection  wdll  be  fully 
subscribed.  AA’ithout  such  a  central  assembly  of  experts,  who 
give  their  services  freely  and  entirely  pro  hono  puhlico  and  the 
love  of  the  cult,  not  a  tithe  of  the  progress  exemplified  in  the 
Temple  Show  could  have  been  arrived  at,  for  the  main  induce¬ 
ment  of  every  cultivator  is  precisely  that  eventual  expert 
recognition  wdiich  the  society  provides,  and  which  practically 
crowns  his  laboiir  hy  securing  public  approval  in  addition.  The 
least,  therefore,  the  flower-loving  public  can  do  is  to  provide 
them  with  fitting  quarters  in  which  to  exercise  their  functions, 
in  conjunction  with  the  coyncil  for  the  general  benefit. 


Irises  at  Kew, 


The  collection  of  bearded  and  herbaceous  Iri.ses  at  Kew  are 
at  the  height  of  their  glory,  and  among  the  best  are  Iris  amoena 
Mrs.  H.  Darwin,  wdth  soft  wdiite  gli.stening  flow'ers,  having  an 
ivory  white  midrih  and  purple  streaks  on  either  side  at  the 
base  of  the  falls.  I.  florentina  is  past.  Varieties  of  I.  variegata 
are  Prince  of  Orange,  rich  golden  standards  and  bronze- 
chocolate  fails  :  one  of  the  best.  But  for  brilliance  the  variety 
Honorable  vies  wdth  it.  This  is  a  tall  grow'er.  I.  v.  Enchantress* 
is  a  pretty  dw'arf  growing  variety  with  nicely  veined  falls  (gold 
and  dark  brownish-red).  I.  v.  Regina  is  one  of  the  tallest,  and 
one  of  the  sweetest.  The  standards  are  sulphury  yellowy  and 
the  falls  primrose  with  purple  veins.  I.  v.  Makengo  grows 
18in  high,  bearing  bright  light  golden  standards  and  intense 
rich  dark  chocolate-crimson  falls.  I.  v.  aurea  is  a  soft  canary 
yellow  in  each  of  its  parts,  w'hile  I.  v.  alba  is  wdiite,  and  re¬ 
sembles  I.  florentina,  but  is  much  smaller  in  size,  taller  in 
growth,  and  has  not  the  dainty  mauve  flush  of  the  Fleur  de  Lys. 

The  squalens  group  are  beautiful,  especially  to  those  w'ho 
enjoy  quiet  colours.  I.  s.  Abdul  Aziz  is  rather  poor,  with 
purple-violet  falls,  and  dingy  buff-lilac  standards.  I.  s.  Van 
Geerti  is  a  vigorous  grower,  wdth  handsome  dark  foliage 
markedly  ribbed.  It  was  not  in  flow^er  on  June  4.  I.  s. 
AValneriana  is  one  of  the  finest  and  handsomest  Irises  in  the 
collection,  having  a  profusion  of  flow'ers  which  attain  a  height 
of  2Jft  to  3ft.  The  falls  are  coloured  lavender-purple — a 
peculiar  and  pretty  .shade — having  a  golden  beard  and  lines  of 
the  same  hue  at  the  base.  The  standards  are  bronzy  yellow  at 
the  base  and  purple  buff  toward  the  top.  It  is  faintly  scented. 

I.  s.  Dr.  Bernice  has  blackish  crimson  falls  veined  and  bearded 
at  the  base  wdth  gold,  and  the  standards  (which  are  small)  are 
coppery  red.  I.  s.  Jacquiniana  has  falls  very  similar,  but  the 
standards  are  broadly  edged  wdth  magenta.  The  flow’ers  are 
fully  half  a  foot  taller. 

The  pallida  section,  of  course,  are  incomparable  in  stateli¬ 
ness,  size,  and  grace.  I.  pallida  Queen  of  May  is  one  of  the 
best  known,  and  bears  deep  rosy-lilac  flowers  deepening  tow'ard 
the  edges  to  nearly  purple.  This  is  certainlj'  one  of  the  mo.st 
distinctive  varieties,  and  very  excellent.  I.  p.  dalmatica,  I.  p. 
Albert  A^ictor,  and  I.  p.  AA’alner  are  three  stately  queens,  the 
two  latter  very  much  alike  in  all  respects,  but  the  falls  of 
AValner  are  more  of  a  violet  colour  than  those  of  Albert  Victor. 
The  standard  in  each  case  is  a  light  bright  lavender  violet. 

I.  p.  dalmatica  is  paler  than  either,  and  possesses  delicate 
grace.  I.  flavescens  is  a  sweet  soft  yellow'  Iris  from  the 
Caucasus.  I.  neglecta  Hannibal,  and  I.  n.  A^irginie,  each  with 
mauve  standards  and  rich  blue  purple  falls,  are  the  best  of  the 
section,  while  I.  Sambucina  Beethoven,  with  rose-mauve  stan¬ 
dards  and  reddish  violet  falls,  is  also  fine.  Iris  germanica 
Purple  King  w'ith  magnificently  large  red  purple  flow'ers  ;  I.  g. 
major  with  huge  lavender  flow'ers  having  purple  falls ;  and  I.  g. 
Siwas,  with  deep  indigo  red  standards  and  paler  falls,  are  each 
noted  varieties. 
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Odontoida  Vulystekeae. 

Those  u'ho  read  the  reports  of  the  Temple  Horticultural 
Show  will  have  learned  of  the  remarkable  orchid  hybrid  of 
which  the  figure  of  a  flower  is  now  presented.  This  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mens.  Ch.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristi,  Ghent,  and  received 
a  first-class  certificate,  as  well  as  a  special  silver-gilt  Lindley 
medal.  We  believe  that  similar  crosses  have  been  unsuccess¬ 
fully  attempted  for  a  number  of  years  past.  The  parents  ai'e 
Cochlioda  Noezliana  and  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  these  being 
nearly  allied  geirera,  yet  all  who  know  them  will  be  surprised 
at  the  success  of  the  cross.  The  flower  we  figure  is  hardly  true 
in  form ;  it  should  have  been  more  round,  the  tips  of  the  seg¬ 
ments  being  roundly  obtuse,  and  each  fitted  closely  in  at  the 
base,  and  the  lip  is  too  large.  The  size  is  natural,  showing  the 
influence  of  the  Odontoglot,  but  the  colour  comes  largely  from 
the  Cochlioda,  i.e.,  it  is  bronzy  red,  edged  pale  purple,  and  has 
a  band  of  white  between  the  red  and  the  purple.  The  whole 
flower  was  so  warm  and  bright  in  tint  that  it  unfailingly 
pleased  everybody.  Only  a  flower  spike  was  shown — no  bulbs. 
This  would  .seem  to  open  up  possibilities  for  farther  crossing 
with  a  view  to  add  colour  to  the  Odontoglossums. 

Oakwood  Collection  of  Opchids :  Sale  of  Duplicates. 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  the  “  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle  ”  : — The  sale  of  duplicate  orchids,  the  property  of 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oakwood, 
Wylam-on-Tyne,  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris’s  Central 
Sale  Rooms,  Cheapside,  at  three  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  May  31, 
proved  a  “  red-letter  ”  day  in  the  history  of  great  horticultural 
events,  the  previous  aggregates  of  big  sales  being  exceeded  by 
the  total  realised  for  the  few  rare  lots  offered,  and  the  pre¬ 
viously  recorded  highest  prices  for  a  single  plant  being  exceeded 
by  several.  Of  the  eighty-one  lots  catalogued,  all  but  three 
were  sold,  the  total  for  the  sold  lots  exceeding  £5,000.  Odonto¬ 
glossums,  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the  sale,  comprised  some  of 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  known  kinds,  and  the  prices 
reali.sed  were  solely  on  the  merits  of  the  plants  in  the  estimation 
of  the  buyers,  for  many  were  without  reserve,  and  the  rest 
simply  put  at  a  protective  -i-eserve.  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Cooksona?  realised  640  gs.,  the  highest  price;  a  very  small, 
healthy  plant  of  O.  crispum  Grairianum  went  for  370  gs. ;  O. 
crispum  IMundyanum  was  purchased  by  Baron  Schroder  for 
435  gs. ;  O.  crispum  Luciani,  250  gs.  (Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt) ;  two 
plants  of  O.  crispum  Rossendale  realised  120  gs.  each  (Mr.  J. 
Jjeemann) ;  the  same  buyer  securing  several  of  the  O.  crispum 
Cooksonianum,  which  realised  respectively  170  gs.,  220  gs., 
85  gs.,  90  gs.,  75  gs.,  and  85  gs.  O.  crispum  Franz  Masereel 
was  briskly  competed  for,  and  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  War- 
burton  at  570  gs.  ;  O.  crispum  Imperatrix  Regina,  180  gs.  (Mr. 
J.  Leeman),;  O.  crispum  Grace  Ruby  went  to  Messrs.  McBean 
for  210  gs.  ;  O.  crispum  Ashworthianum,  280  gs.  (Mr.  H.  T. 
Pitt) ;  O.  crispum  Massangeanum,  40  gs.  ;  O.  crispum  Raymond 
Crawshay,  52  gs. ;  and  O.  crispum  tesselatum,  50  gs.  (all  three 
went  to  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  of  Warrington) ;  O.  crispum  Maria?, 
180  gs.  (M.  Jules  Hye).  Others  realised  relatively  good  prices, 
and  the  rare  Cypripediums  offered  also  sold  well,  Mr.  Francis 
Wellesley,  of  Westfield,  AVoking,  and  Mr.  AV.  Bolton,  being  the 
principal  buyers.  There  was  a  splendid  attendance  at  the 
sale,  orchidists  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  the 
Continent,  assembling  in  great  force. 

Cultural  Notes:  Cattleyas  and  Dendrobiums. 

The  principal  attraction  now  in  the  Cattleya  house  is  the 
varied  and  showy  C.  Mossia?,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  large  number  of 
plants  of  it  are  grown.  These  being  in  flower  a  slightly  drier 
state  of  the  atmosphere  should,  if  possible,  be  arranged. 
C.  Mossia?,  unlike  C.  Gaskelliana  and  C.  labiata,  makes  its 
growth  after  flowering,  so  as  soon  as  its  blossoms  are  past,  the 
plants  must  be  encouraged  by  all  reasonable  means  in  order 
that  the  growths  are  well  finished  and  ripened  by  the  waning 
sun  in  autumn. 

C.  citrina  is  resting  after  flowering,  and  must  be  removed 
from  the  heat  of  the  Cattleya  house,  and  suspended  from  the 
roof  with  the  Odontoglossums.  The  moisture  in  this  latter 
structure  will  be  ample  for  the  needs  of  C.  citrina  without 
watering  the  roots  much,  if  any,  for  one  of  the  most  frequent 
mistakes  made  in  the  culture  of  this  lovely  plant  is  overwatering 
the  roots  at  the  resting  period.  La?lia  majalis  is  another  splen¬ 
did  orchid  now  at  rest,  but  this  may  be  treated  to  even  cooler 
conditions  than  the  Cattleya,  and  placed  quite  out  of  doors  as 
soon  as  the  growths  are  complete.  L.  purpuracea  and  even 
L.  anceps  are  also  benefited  by  this  out  of  doors  treatment. 


Dendrobiums  are  making  great  headway  now,  and  must  bo 
kept  going  as  strongly  as  possible.  In  hot  sunny  weather  all 
that  seems  really  necessary  to  the  culture  of  these  fine  plants 
is  the  covering  of  a  glass  roof  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation, 
and  any  amount  of  moisture.  D.  AA  ardianum,  D.  crassinode, 
D.  Bensonige,  D.  primulinum,  D.  Devonianum,  D.  Pierardi, 
and  all  this  class  of  deciduous  sorts  must  have  this  long  hot 
growing  season  to  encourage  and  develop  fine  long  stems, 
which,  if  well  ripened,  will  be  wreathed  in  flower  in  spring,  but 
the  evergreen  sorts,  such  as  D.  densiflorum,  D.  thyrsiflorum, 
and  D.  Farmeri  require,  as  a  rule,  less  time. 

In  the  cool  house  heavy  shading  and  abundant  atmospheric 
moisture  must  be  given.  AVhen  the  ordinary  blinds  are  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  temperature  down,  garden  mats  must  be 
laid  on  the  glass  and  frequently  damped.  It  is  useless  to  open 
the  house  very  wide  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  this  only 
serves  to  draw  out  the  moisture.  Just  a  few  inches  open  all 
round  is  better,  but  in  early  morning  and  late  in  the  evening 
ventilate  freely,  leaving  air  on  top  and  bottom  all  night,  and 
damping  freely  the  last  thing. — H.  R.  R. 

Cattleya  Statteniana. 

AA’^riting  from  Stand  Hall,  Manchester,  on  .lune  5,  1904,  Mr. 
Statter  says  :  “  I  have  the  original  plant  of  Cattleya  Statteriana, 
and  also  a  fine  painting  by  MacFarlane.” 

Cyppipedium  Le  Douxae. 

In  a  note  received  on  Thursday  last,  Mr.  A\^.  H.  AATiite,  orchid 
grower  at  Burford,  says  of  this  variety,  which  we  figured  in 
last  issue,  that  it  is — “  A  pretty  hybrid  of  rather  doubtful 


Odontoida  Vuiystekeee.  (Nat.  Size). 

A  hybrid  between  Cochlioda  Noezliana  and  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei. 

parentage.  There  is  a  marked  resemblance  to  C.  Harrisianum 
crossed  with  C.  oenanthum.  It  was  raised  in  the  collection  of 
G.  R.  Le  Doux,  Esq.,  of  Langton  Hou.se,  East  Molesey,  about 
the  year  1893,  and  is  dedicated  to  that  gentleman’s  wife.” 


Jottings. 

Summer  Bedding-. 

AAJien  the  great  business  of  summer  bedding  is  being  com¬ 
pleted  tfiere  is  often  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  certain-  plants  to  carry  out  the  contemplated  arrangements. 
At  such  times,  ill-shaped,  leggy  specimens — which  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  w-ould  be  despised — are  pressed  into  service, 
and  right  well  do  they  generally  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  used.  This  is  particularly  the  case  w-ith  Pelargoniums 
of  various  types,  which  at  such  times  can  always  be  turned  to 
good  account.  When  tlniy  have  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
young,  bushy  specimens,  they  should,  of  course  be  arranged  in 
almost  horizontal  positions,  and  if  they  are  planted  thickly 
and  pegged  securely,  they  soon  grow  into  an  even  mass  and 
flower  quite  as  abundantly,  if  not  more  so,  than  their  younger 
I’elatives.  In  other  instances,  the  leggy  specimens,  if  planted 
upright  in  groups,  which  rise  here  and  there  above  dwarf  plants, 
help  to  create  an  imposing  effect.  Another  excellent  method  of 
utilising  plants  of  various  heights  is  to  form  pyramids  by  strong 
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stakes,  set  tlie  plants  around  them,  and  tie  the  shoots  evenly  to 
the  framework  of  the  pyramid.  With  a  little  attention  to 
watering  and  feeding,  objects  of  brilliant  beauty  may  thus  he 
obtained.  _ _ _ 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Ranunculi  are  again  becom¬ 
ing  popular,  for  there  are  few  flowering  plants  in  May  and 
early  June  which  supply  better  material  for  cutting  than  the 
modern  kinds,  which  produce  blossoms  having  a  great  variety  of 
rich  colours.  As  pot  plants  they  are  also  particularly  showy 
and  useful.  For  floweiing  early,  they  should,  of  course,  be 
potted  in  autumn  or  early  winter,  and  plunged  in  ashes  in  the 
open  air  after  the  manner  in  which  Tulijjs  and  Hyacinths  are 
treated ;  but  I  find  that  for  late  flowering  plants  succeed  well  if 
lifted  from  the  open  air  and  are  potted  after  they  have  made  an 
inch  or  so  of  groAvth.  Those  who  will  shortly  be  considering 
their  bulb  order  should  certainly  include  in  the  list  some 
“conns”  of  these  gems  among  hardy  flowers.  — H.  D. 


Fertilisers  for  Market  Garden  Crops. 

(Concluded  from  page  456.) 

Green  Peas. 


In  tlie  case  of  Green  Peas,  as  far  as  mere  weight  is  con¬ 
cerned,  no  substantial  advantage  has  so  far  been  found  to  arise 
from  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda,  a  good  crop  being  grown  from 
a  light  dressing  of  dung  with  a  dressing  of  phosphates  and 
potash  salts.  The  quality,  however,  of  the  Peas  has  been  im¬ 
proved  by  the  addition  of  2cwt  of  nitrate  per  acre,  both  as 
regards  colour,  texture,  and  taste. 

Globe  or  Thistle-headed  Artichokes. 

The  results  of  five  years’  cropping  on  the  same  plantation 
.showed  that  a  combination  of  concentrated  fertilisers  and  light 
dung  gives  much  better  results  than  heavy  dung.  Probakly 
the  best  dressing  is  about  12i  tons  of  town  dung,  6cwt  of  super¬ 
phosphate,  Icwt  of  sulphate  of  potash  (or  4cwt  of  kainit),  and 
from  2cwt  to  4cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  This  combination 
gives  on  the  average  a  much  earlier  crop  of  heads  than  where 
dung  only  is  used.  This  is  important  to  growers  wlio  supply 
the  London  markets,  for  Artichokes  grown  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sea.son  are  more  easily  marketable. 

For.  Jermsalem  Artichokes  crop  the  same  recommendations 
may  be  followed  as  have  been  made  for  winter  Lettuces. 


Celery. 

Celery,  except  on  soils  particulai'ly  well  adapted  to  its  cul¬ 
tivation,  cannot,  probably,  be  grown  with  any  great  success 
without  the  use  of  very  much  larger  quantities  of  dung  than 
are  nece.ssary  for  other  crops.  The  dung  .should  be  placed  in 
the  trenches,  together  with  a  dressing  of  phosphatic  manure 
the  crop  may,  dining  its  growth,  be"  occasionally  top-dre.ssed 
with  nitrate  of  soda.  The  use  of  the  concentrated  fertilisers 
may  not  much  increase  the  crop,  but  will  tend  to  make  the  Celery 
more  crisp  and  tender  than  that  grown  by  the  u.se  of  dune 
alone.  ^ 

Strawberries. 

Although  the  Strawberry  plant  contains  a  good  deal  of 
potash,  the  direct  application  of  potash  salts  appears  to  be 
deleterious  rather  than  otherwise  to  the  yield.  The  best 
genei  al  tieatmeiit  is  probabl,v  a  light  annual  dressing  (about 
12  tons  per  acre)  of  town  dung,  with  from  4cwt  to  6cwt  of 
superphosphate,  and  2cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre. 

Gooseberries. 

A  light  dressing  of  dung  (about  12  tons  per  acre)  with  6cwt 
of  superpho-sphate,  Icwt  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  4cwt  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  has  given  much  better  results  with 
Gooseberries  than  heavier  dressings  of  town  duncr  without  con- 
centiatcd  fertilisers.  Potash  appears  to  be  a  very  essential 
ingredient  of  a  succe.ssful  Gooseberry  manure.  The  crop  of 
Gooseberries  at  Hadlow,  over  three  years,  ivas,  on  the  potash- 
die.s.sed  plots,  not  far  short  of  double  that  on  the  plots  which 
received  no  potash.  If  nitrate  of  soda  be  used  as  the  sole 

ripplfed.”'  P*-- 

Kentish  Cob  Nuts. 

riie.se  are  very  frequently  in  practice  dressed  merely  with 
wool  dmst  Lxperiments  at  Ea.st  Peckham  indicate  that  a 
diessing  of  from  4cwt  to  Gewt  of  superphosphate  and  2cwt  of 
nitiate  ot  .soda  per  acre  greatly  improves  the  appearance  and 
consequently  the  market  value,  of  the  nuts,  although  it  may 
not  increase  the  actual  yield  per  acre.  ^ 

Note  as  to  Superphosphate. 

menfbd*^i4,  »Mys,  superphosphate  has  been  recoin- 

t^^  1,0  .This  IS  on  the  assumption  that  the  soil 

stains  a  sufficiency  of  lime,  that  is  to  say, 

.-  fficieiu  caibonate  of  lime  to  cause  effervescence  when  ^a 


mineral  acid  is  poured  on  it.  On  land  poor  in  lime,  the  place 
of  superphosphate  should  be  taken  by  a  considerably  larger 
weight  ot  basic  slag,  or  of  Peruvian  guano,  or  of  fine  bonemeal, 
or  of  a  mixture  of  superphosphate  and  bonemeal,  or  of  that  form 
of  precipitated  phosphate  which  is  now  to  be  obtained  under 
the  name  of  “basic  superphosphate”;  or  at  any  rate  the  use 
of  one  or  other  of  these  manures  should  be  alternated  every 
other  year  with  that  of  superphosphate. 

Cost  of  Manuring. 

As  a  ruie,  the  concentrated  fertilisers  recommended  in  the 
foregoing  pages  will  cost  about  £3  10s.  per  acre  for  heavy  or 
medium  land,  or  about  £4  for  light  land.  If  town  dung  be 
taken  at  7s.  to  8s.  per  ton,  the  combination  of  12J  tons  of  dung 
and  the  concent  i-ated  fertilisers  will  come  to  between  £8  and  £9 
per  acre.  Sufficient  town  dung  to  give  as  good  a  yield  as  the 
mixed  dressings  would  probably  cost  £15.  Many  market 
garden  crops,  however,  can  be  well  grown  (except  on  very 
light  or  dry  land)  with  chemical  fertilisers  alone  at  a  cost  of 
£3  10s.  or  so  per  acre,  following  some  other  crop  that  has  oeen 
alread.v  dunged. — (The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
4,  'Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.,  IMay,  1904,  Leaflet  lOG.) 


May-Floweiing  Tulips. 

Needless  to  descant  on  the  important  role  played  by  these 
brilliant  blooms  in  the  colour  schemes  of  the  sea.sons,  for, 
although  thej-  come  to  us  when  spring  and  summer  seem  to 
meet,  and  join  in  filling  Nature’s  cup  to  overflowing  with  floral 
wealth  and  beauty.  May  Tulips  hold  an  unique  po.sition.  Passing 
mention,  nevertheless,  must  be  made  of  “  Holland  in  Ireland,” 
from  ivhich  these  notes  are  taken.  Possibly  Mr.  James  Robert¬ 
son,  when  founding  his  little  Dutch  dominions  at  Rush,  on  the 
seaboard  of  County  Dublin,  scarcely  anticipated  the  unqualified 
success  which  now  attends  this  progre.ssive  Irish  industry,  for  it 
must  have  been  at  its  inception  more  or  less  experimental  ;  and 
this  in  spite  of  climatic  conditions  and  geographical  position 
sufficiently  resembling  old  Holland  to  have  induced  him  to 
compete  with  a  monopoly  held  by  the  Dutch  for  over  three 
centuries.  However,  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  in  its 
progressiveness,  and  as  an  economic  factor  in  the  welfare  of  the 
“  distre.ssful  ”  country,  this  bulbland  by  the  sea  is,  to-day, 
sufficientl.v  to  the  front  to  register  over  fifty  medals  and  about 
forty  certificates  and  awards  of  merit  to  its  credit. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  striking  to  strangers  about  the 
little  old-world  village  on  the  coast,  so  near  to,  in  one  sense, 
but  so  far  in  another,  from,  the  “  cardrivingest  ”  city  of  the 
Hmiiire.  Somewhere,  “  beyond  the  misty  space  of  twice  a 
thousand  years,”  Neptune  presented  it  to  Flora,  and  from 
thence  it  was  merely  seasoning  and  awaiting  the  ministrations 
of  her  high  prie.sts.  True,  it  is  not  written  in  the  records,  but 
legibl.v  graven  in  the  pure  sea  sand,  that  tho.se  ivho  run  may 
read.  The  one  object  in  life  of  Rush-ian  peasants  seems  to  be 
Potatoes  and  Tulips,  and  for,  a  couple  of  miles  it  is  Potatoes 
alone,  among, st  which  are  to  he  seen  natives  down  on  all  fours 
tickling  the  sand  with  .some  peculiar  implement  around  the 
diminutive  tops  of  the  noble  tuber.  The  method  marks  them 
as  people  of  character,  and  thej'  are,  and  good  character,  too. 
Whether  the  Arab  attitude  of  pra.ver  and  the  Ru.shian  way  of 
work,  ora  ct  lahora.  has  aught  to  do  with  it.  we  know  not.  but 
they  are  spoken  of  with  unqualified  praise,  and  certain  it  is  they 
are  more  concerned  about  Potatoes  than  politics. 

Twelve  millions  of  Tulips  flowering  in  mid-Ma.v  is,  easier  to 
imagine  than  describe  ;  yet  vi.sitors  do  not  take  in  the  lot  at  one 
gigantic  hniuie  houchc,  or  rather  coup  (VoeiJ.  “Holland  in 
Ireland  ”  is  territorially  divided  into  many  sections,  which  are 
windguarded  b.v  banks  and  hedges,  hence  the  eye  is  mercifully 
spared  a  blaze  of  twelve  million  Tulip  power.  There  are  breaks, 
too,  where  the  Daffodil  has  waxed  and  waned,  and  seven  million 
of  the  nodding  flower  rest  in  peace.  The  same  with  another 
half-dozen  millions  of  early  Tulips,  .so  a  couple  of  acres,  or 
thereabouts,  of  the  May  flowers  cn  masse  suffice  for  each  view. 
Darwins  undoubtedlv  are  the  feature  of  the  day.  Distinguish¬ 
able  by  their  pure  self  colours,  noble  bearing,  and  globular  form, 
this  section,  honoured  by  Mons.  Krelage,  of  Holland,  with  the 
name  of  the  apostle  of  evolution,  is  worthy  of  practical  recogni¬ 
tion  by  all  garden  lovers  for  their  borders.  For  this  purpose  we 
would  plant  them  in  bold  clumps,  each  clump  confined  to  one 
variety  ;  and  although  the  climate  and  sand  of  Rush  seem  so 
incomparabl.y  suited  to  their  requirements,  the  vigorous  habit 
and  robust  constitution  of  the  Darwins  lead  one  to  infer  that 
they  would  be  nearly,  if  not  equally,  happy  in  ordinary  garden 
ioil,  which  we  believe  is  the  case. 

From  oyer  eighty  varieties  seen  in  bloom,  we  noted  ten  par- 
ticularlv  distinct  and  strikiuo-,  although  it  was  difficult  to  select 
where  all  were  so  beautiful  and  good.  Those  noted  wore 
Apricot,  Clara  Butt,  Europe,  Henner,  Herschell,  Laurentia, 
iVTargaret,  IMillet,  IMoralis.  and  Sultan.  Darwin  colours  are 
difficult  to  describe,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  two  note- 
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takers  acting  independently  would  agree  on  that  matter.  The 
powers  that  rule  at  Rnsh,  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  have 
probably  gone  as  near  the  mark  as  is  possible  with  this  subtle 
colouration  in  their  descriptive  catalogue,  and  to  this  reference 
can  be  made  by  all  interested. 

Tulipa  Gesneriana  appears  to  be  the  parent  from  which 
sprang  all  garden  forms,  and  this  was  introduced  to  Europe  in 
1576  (or  7)  by  Anger  Gislen  de  Busbec,  a  celebrated  traveller  and 
Ambassador.  The  well-known,  populaj’,  handsome  crimson  form, 
spathulata,  promises  to  have  a  great  future  for  naturalising  in 
grass,  and  is  much  favoured  hy  Lady  Ardilann  for  that  purpose 
at  St.  Anne’s,  Clontarf.  We  have  tried  it  on  a  small  scale,  and 
are  sufficiently  fascinated  with  the  brilliant  glowing  effect  on 
the  greensward  as  to  have  a  rabid  craving  to  plant  it  by  tlie 
thousand  in  that  position.  AVe  think  the  best  effects  are 
obtained  by  planting  en  masse,  or,  rather,  bold  patches,  instead 
of  dotting  and  dribbling  the  bulbs  over  a  given  area. 

Golden  Crown  is  equally  commendable  in  its  way  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  gives  a  lovely  bit  of  old  gold  colouring  in  its  matured 


this  variety  has  this  year  been  the  strongest  grower  of  all,  and 
not  content  with  sending  up  branched  spikes,  has  formed  sub¬ 
stantial  bulbs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  above  ground.  Mrs. 
Moon,  with  Golden  Queen,  are  still  good  in  the  early  days  of 
June,  although  Sprengeri  (scarlet)  is  credited  with  being  the 
latest  Tulip  grown.  The  charming  little  species,  persica,  is 
admirably  adapted  for  rockwork,  for  which  purpose  we  find 
Sylvestris,  our  native  Tulip,  equally  pleasing. 

Having  been  accused  of  possessing  a  “  strong  weakness  ”  for 
pushing  Irish  industries,  in  pleading  guilty  to  the  soft  impeach¬ 
ment  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  suggest  that  garden-loving 
visitors  to  the  Green  Isle  should  not  take  this  brief  sketch  or 
doings  on  the  sands  of  Rush,  with  which,  somehow,  our  Tulip 
talk  has  got  interminably  mixed,  cum  graiw  snlis,  but  see  for 
themselves.  “Holland  in  Ireland’’  is  very  get-at-able;  the 
growers  are  the  most  approachable  and  hospitable  of  gentlemen, 
and  whatever  secrets  of  successful  culture  are  contained  in  their 
big  drying  sheds  and  offices,  they  are  open  secrets,  freely  given 
with  the  hospitality  they  thoughtfully  provide.  —  K.,  Dublin. 


Messrs.  J.  Waterer’s  Group  of  Rhododendrons  at  the  Temple  Show. 


stage.  The  low  price  of  this  and  Gesneriana  are  not  the  least 
of  their  merits  for  naturalising.  Macrospeila  should,  too,  be  a 
fine  Tulip  for  the  purpose,  its  colour,  apart  from  its  jet  black 
base,  instead  of  blue  black,  being  similar  to  Gesneriana ;  but  it 
has  a  shorter  and  stiffer  habit,  hence  does  not  appeal  to  us  like 
the  old  favourite.  Macrospeila  is  something  later  in  flow_pring, 
and  delicately  fragrant,  withal. 

Caledonia,  comparatively  new,  should,  as  seen  at  Rush,  make 
a  grand  bedder,  and  give  a  fine  bit  of  scarlet  to  the  flower 
garden^  AA  e  have  fhis  year  associated  May-flowering  Tulips 
with  A\  allflowers  in  our  spring  garden  v  ith  the  happiest  effect. 
As  well  as  the  last  kinds  named,  Picotee,  an  elegant  and  refined 
flower,  rosy,  edged  vdiite,  and  White  Swan,  pure  white,  of  fine 
form  and  great  substance,  complete  a  colour  scheme  for  bedding 
simple  and  pleasing. 

An  extensive  planting  of  viridiflora,  the  green  Tulip  (green 
and  creamy  \vhite)  would  appeal  to  the  curious ;  it  seems  to  be 
of  robust  habit,  but  the  grand  form  of  fulgens  lutea,  named  by 
Mr.  Burbidge  Airs.  Aloon,  is  the  well  beloved  of  all.  AAJth  ns 


;  Rhododendrons  at  the  Temple  Show. 

1  The  illustration  presents  a  very  fair  impression  of  the 
i  greater  part  of  Alessrs.  John  AVaterer’s  group  of  hardy 
;  Rhododendrons  at  the  Temple  Show.  The  mass  of  blossom  on 
j  the  left  side  filling  the  space  almost  from  top  to  bottom  is  that 
!  of  the  variety  Pink  Pearl,  which  nearly  everybody  has  now  had 
the  opportunity  of  admiring.  The  trusses  are  enormous,  and  of 
I  a  bright  pleasing  pink  colour.  The  cross  is  a  very  vigorous 
j  grower  on  all  suitable  soils,  and  we  have  seen  it  in  many  divers 
I  parts  of  the  country.  The  other  varieties  were  Sappho,  still 
i  one  of  the  most  distinctive;  Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart,  Strategist, 

I  Alnm,  A'iscount  Powerscourt,  Cynthia,  and  Kate  AVaterer. 
The.se  are  unquestionably  among  the  very  finest^  of  the  hardy 
Rhododendrons.  The  spikes  of  Eremuri  on  the  right  hand  side 
are  in  Alessrs.  James  A’^eitch  and  Sons’  group  of  herbaceous  and 
shrubby  plants,  which  neighboured  Alessrs.  John  AA’^aterer’s. 
Tlie  correct  name  and  address  of  the  latter  firm  is  Alessrs.  John 
AVaterer  and  Sons,  American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 
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British  Gardeners’  Association. 


'I’iic  groat  mass  meeting  of  professional  gardeners  who 
attended  at  the  Essex  Hall,  Strand,  London,  on  the  second  day 
of  the  Temple  Show,  to  discuss  the  formation  of  a  gardeners’ 
association,  had  a  really  interesting  time.  Only  one  of  the 
.sjieeches  was  dull,  and  that  exception  was  worse  than  dull ;  it 
was  painful  in  it.s  disjointedness,  incoherency,  and  general  low 
h'vel  of  expression.  All  the  other  speakers  were  remarkably 
good,  and  the  meeting  gave  them  a  welcome  hearing.  Even 
Air.  Walter  P.  Wright’s  remarks  prefatory  to  his  proposition  of 
an  amendment  to  the  resolution  put  by  the  chairman,  though 
obviously  against  the  foregone  conclusions  of  the  majority  of  tlie 
audience,  were  most  attentively  listened  to  and  occasionally 
encouraged.  But  from  one  so  practised,  and  with  a  fame 
already  brilliant,  that  was  no  wonder.  Mr.  Wright  pleaded  for 
a  postponement  of  the  decision  to  form  an  association,  because 
that  no  one  outside  the  committee  had  had  any  opportunity  of 
studying  the  prospectus.  This  (though  no  one  pointed  it  out) 
ought  to  have  accompanied  the  plea,  a  copy  of  which  we  printed 
in  these  pages.  To  send  out  a  plea  and  to  present  a  prospectus 
are  different  things  entirely,  and  while  gardeners  were  willing 
to  form  an  association,  yet  they  ought  thoroughly  to  have  under¬ 
stood  the  nature  of  its  details.  As  it  was,  the  meeting  practi¬ 
cally  accepted  the  prospectus  on  chance. 

However,  the  amendment  w’as  lost  by  a  large  majority,  as  its 
supporters  knew  it  would  be,  and  the  association  was  formed,  as 
is  now  fairly  widely  known  by  the  publication  of  the  facts  by 
some  of  our  contemporaries,  who  go  to  press  later  in  the  week 
than  w’e  do.  The  case  for  the  formation  of  the  society  needed 
no  long  arguments,  but  they  should  have  been  explicit  and  force¬ 
ful,  seeing  that  no  one  had  read  the  prospectus.  AVe  see  in  the 
tardy  letters  which  still  continue  to  appear,  that  there  are  many 
gardeners  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  take  a  deal  of  convincing, 
and  their  policy  is  to  hang  back  and  throw  objections  in  the 
way,  and  try  to  invent  impossible  evils  and  to  portray  dire 
results  that  could  never  happen,  instead  of  trying  to  get  the 
l)rofession  to  be  unanimous  and  stand  side  by  side. 

Mr.  AVm.  Pettigrew,  of  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces,  Cardiff, 
was  the  first  speaker,  and  he  pleaded  for  the  journeymen.  The 
speech  was  admirable  in  all  respects ;  and  Mr.  Pettigrew  may  be 
complimented  for  having  tuned  the  meeting  to  a  spirited  atti¬ 
tude.  Mr.  Ward  came  next,  and  after  him  Mr.  Gordon,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  who  proposed  the  resolution,  as  follows: — 

“  That  a  British  Gardeners’  Association  be  immediately 
formed  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  prospectus.” 

This  was  agreed  to  almost  unanimously,  for  probably  every¬ 
body  in  the  room  was  bent  upon  seeing  the  association  formed. 
Those  voting  for  the  amendment  only  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
the  features  of  the  prospectus  were  satisfactory.  As  it  is,  every¬ 
body  is  convinced  that  good  work  will  soon  be  accomplished,  and 
any  necessary  modifications  will  be  for  the  committee  to  deal 
with.  We  print  the  prospectus  hereunder  : — 

PROSPECTUS. 

The  objects  for  which  this  association  is  to  be  formed  have 
already  been  made  known  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  “Plea  for  a 
Gardeners’  Association,”  10,000  copies  of  which  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  by  post  and  otherwise  to  gardeners  throughout  the 
British  Isles.  These  objects  are  therein  stated  to  be  : — 

1.  To  admit  as  members  all  who  are  professionally  employed 
in  any  branch  of  horticulture,  including  private  and  public 
gardens,  the  nursery  and  seed  trade,  and  market  gardens. 

2.  To  establish  a  register  of  gardeners,  with  a  view  to  regu¬ 
lating  and  controlling  the  labour  market  for  gardeners. 

3.  To  regulate  the  wages  of  gardeners,  with  due  regard  to 
the  interests  of  both  employer  and  employed. 

4.  To  regulate  the  working  hours  of  gardeners  by  fixing  the 
limit  of  a  day’s  work,  beyond  which  all  Work  done  shall  be 
counted  as  overtime,  and  be  paid  for. 

5.  To  co-operate  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
profession,  and  the  welfare  of  all  who  belong  to  it. 

To  organise  the  association  so  as  to  make  it  effective  for  all 
branches  of  the  profession  in  every  part  of  the  country,  it  is 
proposed  to  elect  an  executive  council,  to  appoint  a  paid  secre¬ 
tary,  and  to  rent  an  office  in  London,  where  the  secretary  will 
conduct  the  business  of  the  association,  and  the  executive  council 
hold  their  meetings.  It  is  also  proposed  to  establi.sh  a  branch  in 
every  large  town,  and  Avherever  there  are  sufficient  gardeners 
to  form  one.  As,  however,  the  executive  council  will  require  to 
be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  association,  the  work  of 
organisation  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  of  selection,  com¬ 
prising  those  members  of  the  provisional  committee  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  .serve,  and  twelve  other  gardeners  to  be  elected  at  the 
meeting.  These  will  co-operate  with  the  secretary  until  500  or 
more  menibers  have  joined.  The  election  of  an  executive 
council  will  then  be  proceeded  with  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the 
rules  for  the  general  management  of  the  association.  To  enable 
the  committee  of  .selection  to  commence  operations  and  to  secure 


the  services  of  a  secretary  and  an  office,  the  sum  of  £250  will  be 
needed  at  once. 

An  appeal  committee,  consisting  of  the  general  secretary 
and  of  one  member  elected  by  the  bi’anches  of  each  district,  will 
have  power  to  dissolve  the  executive  council.  This  provision  ia 
made  to  enable  country  members  to  have  a  voice  in  the  general 
management.  Legal  advice  will  be  needed,  and  this  will  bo 
afforded  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Garnett,  solicitor,  Clements’  Inn,  Strand, 
who  has  had  expeidence  in  the  promotion  of  similar  associations, 
and  to  whom  the  provisional  committee  are  indebted  for  help 
and  advice  in  prepaiing  this  scheme. 

Qualification  for  Membership. 

1.  To  be  not  less  than  twenty  years  of  age. 

2.  If  less  than  twenty-three  years  of  age,  to  have  had  at  lea^jt 
five  years’  training  in  good  private,  public,  or  commercial 
establishments. 

3.  If  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age,  to  have  had  at 
least  seven  consecutive  years’  professional  experience. 

4.  To  be  able  to  produce  satisfactory  testimony  as  to  general 
character. 

Candidates  must  obtain  from  the  secretary  a  form  of  applica¬ 
tion,  which,  Avhen  filled  up,  should  be  returned  to  him.  If  the 
committee  of  selection  are  satisfied  that  the  candidate  is  qualified 
for  membership,  they  will  instruct  the  secretary  to  forward  him 
a  certificate.  The  certificate  wdll  be  renewed  annually  on  receipt 
of  subscription. 

The  charge  for  registration  and  certificate  will  be  2s.  6d., 
and  the  annual  subscription  2s.  6d.  These  two  sums  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  secretary  together  with  the  form  of  application. 
Proof  of  membership  will  be  the  possession  of  the  association’s 
certificate  for  the  current  year. 

Note. — These  regulations  are  special  to  the  period  in  which 
the  committee  of  selection  wdll  be  in  office.  Regulations  for  the 
election  of  members,  &c.,  are  included  in  the  rules  for  the 
general  management  of  the  association. 

Registration. 

A  register  of  members  will  be  kept  at  the  central  office,  and 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  secretaiy  to  see  that  full  particulars  of 
every  member  are  entered  in  a  book  to  be  called  the  General 
Registration  book,  which  will  be  open  for  inspection  by  mem¬ 
bers  at  a  day’s  notice  at  all  reasonable  times.  It  will  contain 
the  name,  age  (date  of  birth),  married  or  single,  present  situa¬ 
tion  of  every  member. 

The  association  will  also  keep  a  record  of  the  professional 
experience  of  its  members.  It  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  fur¬ 
nish  reliable  testimony  as  to  the  qualifications  and  character  of 
applicants  for  situations.  The  association  will  also  act  as  far  as 
its  resources  will  allow  as  an  Employment  Registry  Office,  so 
that  members  desiring  to  change  their  situations  and  employers 
seeking  to  engage  the*  services  of  a  gardener  may  be  assisted. 

AVages. 

The  association  v  ill  endeavour  by  legitimate  means  to  secure 
for  every  section  of  its  members  a  fair  rate  of  pay.  It  is 
generally  admitted,  even  by  employers,  that  the  present  scale 
of  wages  for  gardeners  is  unsatisfactory.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  improvement  will  not  be  easily  removed,  but  they  will 
have  to  be  faced.  The  result  of  inquiry  in  seventy-five  gardens 
all  over  the  country  in  which  skilled  journeymen  are  employed 
shows  that  the  average  w'ages  are  17s.  with  bothy,  Ac.,  and  if 
the  latter  perquisite  is  valued  at  3s.,  the  total  weekly  wages  of  a 
man  who  has  been  trained  for  at  lea.st  five  years  in  his  profession 
are  20s.  The  appointed  legislators  of  Great  Britain  have  lately 
stipulated  in  Parliament  that  the  lowest  w'eekly  usages  to  be 
paid  for  unskilled  labour  shall  be  21s.  The  association  hopes  to 
effect  an  improvement  by  recommending  the  following  scale  of 
w^eekly  ivages  for  gardeners  : — 

1.  Jcurneymen  18s.  with  bothy,  &c.  ;  21s.  without. 

2.  Foremen  in  gardens  and  small  nurseries  )  24s.  with  bothy  or 

and  single-handed  gardeners  .  i  house  ;  27s.  without. 

3.  Gardeners  and  departmental  foremen  in  \  30s.  with  house  ; 

nurseries  with  less  than  5  assistants  (  35s.  wuthout. 

4.  Gardeners  and  departmental  foremen  in  \  35s.  with  house  ; 

nurseries  wdth  5  or  more  assistants  ...  )  40s.  without. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  these  are  minimum 
rates.  AVhere  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  post  would 
justify  a  higher  rate  the  association  will  endeavour  to  obtain  it. 

AVorking  Hours. 

The  duties  of  a  gardener  often  necessitate  his  working  more 
hours  per  da,v  than  almost  any  other  skilled  operative  ;  he  has 
also  often  to  perform  duties  late  at  night  and  on  Sunday. 
AVhilst  the  association  wdll  recognise  that  it  is  impossible  to  do 
awa.y  with  long  hours  and  extra  duties,  it  will  endeavour  to 
secure  for  its  members  payment  for  all  overtime.  The  result  of 
inquiry  in  seventy-five  gardens,  public  and  private,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  is  to  show^  that  it  is  usual  to  pay  for  overtime, 
that  in  many  gardens  Sunday  work  is  paid  for.  but  that  in  only 
a  few'  is  night  duty  treated  as  overtime  and  paid  for.  The  as.so- 
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elation  will  endeavour  to  get  employers  to  adopt  the  following 
arrangement : — 

Summer  period  (nine  months),  5(5  hours  per  week  (maximum). 
Five  days  of  ten  hours,  G  to  5.80,  with  IJ  hours  tor  meals,  and 
one  day  of  six  hours. 

Winter  period  (three  months),  forty-eight  hours  per  week 
(maximum). 

All  other  time  worked,  including  night  and  Sunday  duty,  to 
be  counted  as  overtime  and  paid  for. 

Gardener  Apprentices. 

The  association  will  take  steps  to  control  the  intake  of  gar¬ 
deners  by  refusing  to  recognise  as  suitable  training  for  a  youth 
employment  in  some  menial  po.sition,  or  in  a  place  where  there 
is  no  gardening  worthy  of  the  name.  It  will  rely  upon  the 
vigilance  of  its  members  to  keep  out  young  men  wdio  may  be 
otherwise  worthy,  but  who  cannot  honestly  be  called  gardeners. 
The  requisite  five  years’  training  must  be  in  gardens  of  repute. 
The  association  will  keep  a  registry  of  gardens,  nurseries,  and 
other  establishments,  training  in  which  would  constitute  a  claim 
to  membership,  in  the  belief  that  both  parents  and  employers 
w'ill  find  it  advantageous  to  consult  the  association  where 
apprentices  are  concerned. 

Foreign  Gardeners. 

Foreign  gardeners,  whether  temporarily  or  permanently 
employed  in  this  country,  will  be  eligible  for  membership,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  qualified,  and  agree  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the 
as.sociation. 

Particulars  as  to  the  secretary,  address  of  central  office,  Ac., 
will  be  published  in  the  gardening  papers  as  soon  as  possible. 
Meanwhile  all  communications,  donations,  Ac.,  may  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  W.  Watson,  Kew  Koad,  Kew,  Surrey. 

Sums  of  £10  and  £20  respectively  were  offered  at  the  meeting 
by  way  of  forming  a  fund,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  gar¬ 
dener  (as  well  as  those  who  have  the  gardeners’  interest  at  heart) 
will  subscribe  to  it.  The  members  of  what  was  the  provisional 
committee  each  became  members  of  the  executive  council,  while 
the  following  gentlemen  were  added  : — Mr.  T.  H.  Candler,  The 
Gardens,  Warley  Place ;  Mr.  W.  Brooks,  Blackdown  House, 
Haslemere ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Miles.  Mandeville  House,  Isleworth ;  Mr. 
W.  Newbury,  Gorhambury,  St.  Albans;  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Tewkes¬ 
bury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Close,  Fulham ;  Mr.  T. 
Winter,  St.  John’s  Wood ;  Mr.  W.  Hales,  Physic  Gardens, 
Chelsea;  Mr.  W.  Isbell,  Low  and  Co.;  Mr.  E.  Cadman.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham ;  Mr.  Bean  and  Mr.  Stocks,  both  of  Kew; 
Mr.  R.  B.  Leach,  Woodhill  Gardens,  Dulwich;  Mr.  R.  J.  Frod- 
brooke.  Superintendent,  Leyton  District  Council ;  Mr.  AV.  P. 
AVright,  editor  of  “  The  Gardener,”  Mr.  H.  J.  Cut- 
bush,  nurseryman,  Highgate  ;  Mr.  J.  Lawson,  Horticul¬ 
tural  College,  Swanley ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  AA’itty,  Superin¬ 
tendent  Highgate  Cemetery. 


Francis  B.  Haj'es  has  white  flowers,  with  black  spots  on  the 
upper  surface. 

Gloriosum  furnishes  a  large,  bold  flower,  blirsh-white. 

John  AValter  is  another  well  known  member,  with  rich 
bright  crimson  trusses;  neat,  robust,  and  free-flowering. 

John  AVaterer  is  an  intense  glowing  carmine  Rhododendron, 
with  large  trusses  of  good  form,  these  being  abundantly  borne. 

Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart  is  truly  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  any.  It  does  well  as  a  standard,  flowers  freely,  the  blosson.s 
being  bright  clear  rose,  with  crimson  spots. 

Madame  Carvalho  supplies  a  fine  clear  white  (a  fine  shade) 
marked  with  greenish  spots.  It,  too,  is  a  favourite. 

Minnie  is  a  sweet  blush-white,  with  a  very  large  blotch  of 
orange  spots  ;  very  fine. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Stirling  may  not  have  been  specially  noted  before, 
but  it  deserves  to  be,  for  it  is  one  of  the  finest  varieties  in 
existence. 

Mrs.  Holford  is  a  handsome  salmon-crimson  variety,  of  fine 
form  and  habit — one  of  the  best. 

Airs.  Tom  Agnev’  could  not  remain  unknown,  and  it  is  a 
worthy  memorial.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  with  lemon 
blotch,  and  they  are  large.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

Airs.  ATm.  Agnew  is  also  charming — pale  ro.se,  brighter  at 
the  edge,  and  has  a  yellou'  centre. 

Alum  furnishes  a  most  beautiful  large-flowered  white,  witli 
lemon  eye. 

Pink  Pearl  at  the  present  moment  happily  needs  no  praise 
or  description.  It  is  unique. 

Princess  Hortense  is  really  magnificent,  with  lilac-rose 
trusses ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  free  grower. 

Sappho  is  over  twenty  years  old,  yet  is  ever  new.  For  effec¬ 
tiveness  no  variety  excels  it.  The  well-formed  trusses  are 
w’hite,  with  a  black'  blotch  on  the  upper  surface. 

Strategist  may  conclude  the  list.  It  is  a  delicate  pink,  very 
distinct  and  very  beautiful. 

Canon  Ellacombe’s  Garden.' 

Probably  every  close  reader  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulfure 
has  seen  or  heard  sufficient  of  Canon  Ellacomhe’s  “  garden  of 
delights  ”  (as  Dr.  Alasters  has  termed  it)  at  Bitten,  12  miles 
from  Bristol,  to  cause  him  or  her  to  wish  to  know  more.  And  I 
am  hardly  qualified  to  describe  it  very  fully  or  well.  A  week  ago 
I  was  in  Bristol  for  a  holiday,  but  being  born  and  reared  in  a 
garden,  the  weakness  to  see  other  gardens,  that  attaches  to 
those  of  my  ilk,  has  a  measured  impress  on  me.  Taking  the 
train  from  Bristol  to  Bitton,  the  traveller  has  a  niile  to  walk 
ere  reaching  the  village  ;  and,  turning  off  the  main  road  by  a 


Gadding  and  Gatbering. 


,  Messrs.  J.  Waterer’s  Rhododendrons. 

The  varieties  of  the  hardy  and  half-hardy  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  that  flower  during  late  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer  have  no  equals,  and  this  fact  is  annually 
re-impressed  upon  one’s  mind  at  each  visit  to  the 
beautiful  special  exhibit  made  by  Alessrs.  John  AVaterer 
and  Son,  of  the  American  Nurseries,  Bagshot,  Surrey, 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  at 
Regent’s  Park,  London.  Vve  ought  to  have  included 
this  exhibit  with  the  others  named  and  described  in 
the  report  of  the  society’s  great  exhibition  held  there 
during  this  week,  but  it  is  altogether  too  magnificent 
and  large  to  come  into  a  general  report.  Those  who 
have  seen  former  similar  displays,  covering  almost  an 
acre  of  variedly  disposed  ground,  and  covered  by  canvas, 
will  under.stand  the  measure  of  praise  we  bestow,  and 
those  who  have  not  must  take  our  recommendations 
on  trust.  AA'’e  feel  they  will  not  be  misled.  The  colours 
of  the  blossoms  are  considerably  different  under  canvas 
than  they  are  in  the  open  air,  as  some  choosers  of 
varieties  have  discovered,  to  their  displeasure  it  may  be, 
but  our  descriptions  are  from  flowers  as  seen  in  the 
open. 

Baroness  Henry  Schroder,  white  and  finely  spotted, 
large  truss;  very  effective. 

Concessum  has  a  light  centre,  margined  with  the  brightest 
rose  ;  a  great  favourite. 

Delicatissimum  is  another  popular  kind,  being  clear  white, 
delicately  tinted  pink. 

Duchess  of  Connaught  is  also  white,  with  lemon-coloured 
markings,  and  has  a  large  truss. 

Everestianum  is  rosy-lilac,  a  distinctive  variety,  with  very 
large  trusses,  abundantly  borne,  and  has  fine  foliage. 


Specimen  of  Messrs.  Webb’s  Calceolarias.  (See  page  494.) 


with 


narrow  incline,  the  ancient  lichen-covered  church  tower  appears 
in  front,  with  the  peaceful  burial-ground  around  it.  The 
vicarage  and  its  modest  garden  ai’e  upon  the  left,  and  the 
infant’s  voices  from  the  parish  school  reiterate  the  elementary 
truth  that  “  Y-e-s  ”  is  “  A'es.” 

Canon  Ellacombe  kindly  greeted  me,  and  we  were  soon  dis¬ 
cussing  the  numberless  rarities.  Not  that  rarities  are  usually 
lovelier  than  the  things  of  everyday  acquaintance ;  though  who 
will  say  that  Ribes  speciosum,  with  its  coral-crimson  tubular 
blooms  all  hanging  like  pendants  on  a  sunshade,  is  not  of  classi- 
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cal  lieauty  r"  oi’  tliat  any  otlier  slinib  has  more  silvery  foliage  or 
more  graceful  habit  than  Artemisia  tridentata  ?  Yet  both  are 
uncommon.  The  former  is  unpardonably  neglected,  for  no  May¬ 
flowering  shrub  has  floAvers  of  a  similar  colour  or  character  ;  and 
the  Artemisia  seems  to  thrive  sufficiently  well  to  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

Over  the  entrance  porch  of  the  vicarage  here  is  a  massive, 
bulging  specimen  of  the  Californian  Sweet  Bay,  with  odorous 
leaves  shaped  like  a  Salix,  but  coiiaceous,  and  under  the  eaves 
are  seen  clusters  of  Clematis  montana,  Avith  a  specially  large- 
flowered  form  of  the  same,  which  was  obtained  from  Fisher, 
Son,  and  Sibray’s  niirsery  some  years  ago.  In  a  well-sheltered 
corner,  but  facing  the  front,  there  is  a  Clianthus  puniceus,  a 
mass  of  crimson  flowers  upon  the  glossy  green  foliage,  and  this 
plant  is  now  quite  established  in  its  open-air  position,  though  the 
first  few  seasons  demanded  vigilance  in  providing  shelter.  Both 
the  yellow  and  white  Banksia  Roses  flourish,  as  AA'ell  as  Fortune’s 
Yellow  and  the  rare  Rosa  hemispherica,  Avhose  yellow  flowers 
never  expand  unless  the  sun  shines. 

Nandina  domestica,  of  light  and  plumose  growth,  forms  a 
bush  of  6ft.  high,  and  sharply  contrasts  Avith  either  the  horned 


The  Veitchian  Vase.  (See  page  493.) 


Holly — Ilex  cornuta — or  the  handsome  I.  caniellisefolia.  Coro- 
nilla  Emerus,  Avliose  floAvers  and  foliage  on  shrubby,  erect 
branches,  remind  one  of  Lotus  corniculatus  that  grows  on  sunny 
banks,  is  generally  well  apin-eciated ;  and  Elmagnus  argentea, 
Choisya  ternata,  Koelrenteria  lAaniculata,  Parrotia  persica, 
Cotoneaster  Hookeriana,  Daphne  Blagyana.  Plagianthus  Lyalli, 
Fabiana  imbricata,  Olearia  macrodonta  (handsome),  together 
Avith  the  Persimmon  (Diospyros  virginiana)  and  Pomegranate 
(Punica  Granatum)  are  all  more  or  less  knoAvn  to  those  Avho 
love  beautiful  open-air  shrubs. 

The  hardy  Orange  (^Egle  sepiaria  or  Citrus  trifoliata)  Avas 
healthier,  and  therefore  more  interesting  as  a  shrub  than  in  any 
place  I  have  seen  it  hitherto ;  and  the  merits  of  Berberis  con- 
gestiflorum,  Avith  its  heavy,  close  clusters  of  the  brightest  golden 
floAvers,  AA'ere  firmly  impressed  upon  me.  This  Avas  given  the 
advantage  of  a  wall,  and  AAas  floAverin'g  immensely. 

Among  the  herbaceous  plants  and  floAA'ers  that  Avill  interest 
my  readers  there  Avere  a  true  black  small-floAvered  Viola — a 
perfect  little  gem — beautiful  clumps  of  the  true  Cheiranthus 
mutabilis,  as  Avell  as  the  golden  Harper-CreAve,  and  the  old 
double  yelloAV  and  double  red.  Ti-illium  californicum  has  exceed¬ 
ingly  large  Avhite  floAA-ers ;  and  Aquilegia  flabellata,  AA'ith  Avhite 
floAvers  tinged  Avith  the  same  shade  as  one  finds  in  the  inner 
lietals  of  Anemone  Robinsoniaua,  is  a  very  lovely  early-flowering 
“species,  easily  raised  from  seeds,  as  I  AAas  informed.  Geranium 
malvteflorum  and  G.  tuberosum  are  at  their  best;  Avhile  the 


Eccremocarpus  scaber,  Avhich  flourishes  and  flowers  the  Avhole 
Avinter  through,  Avas  still  blooming  freely.  Primula  Munroi, 
AA'ith  true  white  floAvers  (a  lovely  contrast  to  P.  rosea),  and  the 
3Iandragon  (Mandragora  autumnalis),  Avith  lavender  blooms 
peering  out  from  its  clo.se-laid,  crinkled  leaves,  are  always 
interesting.  The  yelloAv  Erodium  chrysanthum  is  not  often 
seen,  hoAvever,  nor  does  one  meet  with  such  huge  Gunneras  and 
Fennels  as  those  in  Canon  Ellacombe’s  garden  at  Bitton.  Every 
season  continues  to  bring  forth  its  iieAV  delights,  and  one  may 
wander  long  amid  the  mixed  borders  of  curious  plants  and 
shiuibs  Avithout  feeling  Aveary. 

Besides  the  long  border,  Avhich  outlines  the  three  sides  of  a 
parallelogram,  there  are  brakes  for  vegetable  produce,  and  a 
large  area  is  in  grass,  upon  Avhich  a  tennis-laAAUi  is  marked  out. 
Some  very  fine  Sequoias  and  Cedars  supply  the  necessary  means 
of  shade,  Avhile  also  giving  the  jdace  a  clothed  appearance ;  and 
without  the  garden  Avails  there  are  sunny  meadoAvs,  lush  Avuth 
meat  for  the  beasts,  and  the  CotsAvold  Hills  rise  high  on  the 
eastAvard  vision. — Wandering  Willie. 

- - - 


Insecticides. 

(Continued  from  page  330.) 

Cook’s  Soptsoap  Emulsion. 

Dissolve  one  quart  of  softsoap  in  tAvo  quarts  of  boiling  soft 
Avater.  Remove  from  the  fire  ;  Avhile  still  boiling  liot  add  one 
pint  of  paraffin  oil,  and  immediately  churn  the  mixture  Avith  a 
small  hand  syringe,  and  in  three  to  five  minutes  a  perfect  emul¬ 
sion  is  made.  This  ahvays  remains  permanent  and  is  very  easily 
diluted  either  with  hard  or  soft  water,  but  the  latter  and  hot  is 
preferable  ;  indeed,  the  hotter  the  dilution  consistent  with  its 
safety  to  the  plant  the  more  effective  the  insecticide.  For  soft- 
l)odied  insects  dilute  from  fifteen  to  tAventy  times ;  for  hard¬ 
bodied  insects  use  one  part  emulsion  to  ten  parts  of  Avater. 

Cook’s  Hardsoap  Emulsion. 

Dissolve  jlb  of  hard  soap  in  tAvo  quarts  of  Avater;  add,  Avhen 
dissoh’^ed  and  lioiling  hot,  one  pint  of  paraffin  oil,  and  churn 
immediately,  then  an  emulsion  is  quickly  made.  This  emulsion 
becomes  stringy  Avhen  cold,  and  must  be  diluted  with  hot  Avater 
for  use.  Paraffin  oil  may  be  emulsified  Avith  sour  milk  instead 
of  soap.  One  part  sour  milk  and  tAvo  parts  paraffin  oil  are 
churned  together,  and  a  thick  buttery  consistency  is  formed 
after  three  to  five  minutes’  agitation,  it  should  be  diluted  from 
ten  to  tAventy  times  Avith  Avater  before  use.  It  Avill  not  keep, 
or  only  in  air-tight  vessels,  thei'efore  must  be  made  as  required. 

In  applying  paraffin  oil  emulsion  to  destroy  mites  or  red 
spider,  loz  of  floAA'ers  of  sulphur  should  be  added  to  each  gallon 
of  the  diluted  emulsion,  forming  into  a  paste  with  skim  milk 
before  placing  in  the  liquid,  and  then  agitating  briskly.  Or 
dis.solve  4oz  to  loz  of  sulphide  of  potassium  in  a  little  hot  AA^ater, 
and  add  to  3galls  of  diluted  emulsion.  The  sulphuretted  paraffin 
emulsion  liquid  or  Avash  is  not  only  effective  against  red  spider, 
but  also  desti’uctive  to  epiphytal  fungus  pests.  As  a  general 
Avash  for  aphides  and  similar  pests  Cook’s  softsoap  emulsion  is 
most  desirable  and  effective  in  the  proportion  of  2oz  or  3oz 
emulsion  per  gallon  of  Avater,  and  Avith  4oz  sulphide  of  potassium 
added  effectual  against  red  spider  or  mites,  and  also  external 
fungus  pests. 

Potash  Fertilisers. 

Mention  mu.st  be  made  of  the  decided  in.secticidal  value  of 
kainit  and  muriate  of  potash  against  ground  insects.  Heavy 
dressings  of  kainit,  10  CAvt.  per  acre,  71b  per  rod,  have  been  used 
for  destroying  Pear  midge  larvie,  applying  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  2^  to  5  CAvt.  p^’  acre.  If  to  dflb  per  rod.  applied  in 
autumn  or  early  in  spring,  for  preventing  Carrot  grub  and  other 
pests  from  attacking  crops. 

Pyrethrum. 

This  article  is  a  very  finu  and  light  broAvn  poAvder  made  from 
the  floAver-heads  of  species  of  Pyrethrum.  Persian  insect  pow¬ 
der  is  made  from  the  heads  of  Pyrethrum  roseum,  a  native  of 
the  Caucasus  region.  Dalmatian  insect  poAvder  from  Pyreth¬ 
rum  cinerarisefolium ;  Buhach  insect  poAvder  from  cultivated 
plants  of  P.  cinerariiefolium  in  California.  All  the  brands  are 
good  when  fresh  and  imre,  for  by  long  exposure  much  of  the 
insecticidal  value  is  lost.  Pyrethrum  is  used  mainly  as  a  dry 
poAA'der,  and  dusted  over  the  affected  plant.  For  use  in  dry 
poAvder,  it  may  advantageously  be  mixed  Avith  six  parts  of  flour. 
As  a  solution  in  AA'ater,  loz  poAvder  to  3gals  Avater.  If  hot 
Avater  be  used,  cover  up  until  cool  enough  for  application.  The 
poAvder  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  methylated  spirit,  4oz  powder 
and  .l  gill  of  methylated  spirit,  is  an  excellent  insecticide  for 
plants  under  glass,  diluting  the  extract  AA'ith  12gals  of  water. — 
Experience. 

(T-^  be  continued.) 
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The  Cactus  House,  Kew. 


Tlie  rebuilding  of  this  structure  is  now  being  undertaken  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  new  house  will  be  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  old  erection,  but  it  will  be  heightened  by 
the  addition  of  a  lantern  ventilator.  The  glass  will  be  broad 
and  deep. 

Mp.  F.  Q.  Clatwopthy. 

Writing  fi'om  Kxeter,  Mr.  Charles  Berry,  County  Instructor 
in  Horticidtui’e,  announces  that  Mr.  F.  Q.  Clatworthy,  head 
gardener  to  F.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  Lifton  Park,  Lifton,  is  resigning 
his  charge  there.  He  is  a  very  excellent  and  able  gardener, 
and  is  open  for  re-engagement. 

Royal  Meteopological  Society. 

The  next  ordinarv  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
society,  70,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  on  the  15th 
inst.  at  4.30  p.m.,  when  the  following  papers  will  be  read: — 

“  Effects  of  a  Lightning  Stroke  at  Earl’s  Fee,  Bowers  Gifford, 
Essex,  April  13,  1904,”  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Box;  “An  Instrument 
for  Determining  the  True  Direction  and  Velocity  of  the  \vind 
at  Sea,”  by  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  M.A.,  F.R.Met.Soc.  Tea  and 
coffee  will  be  served  from  4  to  4.30  p.m. 

The  New  Bpitish  Gapdeneps’  Association. 

This  was  established  with  .some  eclat  on  AVednesday  evening, 
June  1.  Among  those  on  the  platform  there  were  representa¬ 
tives  of  public  parks,  botanic  gardens,  private  and  commercial 
establishments,  and  of  the  gardening  Press.  The  executive 
council  also  very  fairly  represents  the  different  sections  of 
professional  gardening.  Unanimity,  as  enjoined  in  our  last 
week’s  leader,  is  now  what  is  wanted,  with  subscriptions  to 
enable  the  work  to  proceed.  Elsewhere  we  publish  a  brief 
report  of  the  meeting,  and  we  print  the  prospectus  in  full, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  executive 
council.  Mr.  AA’^.  Close,  who  used  our  pages,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  to  ask  for  a  poll  of  the  opinions  of  gardeners,  which  he 
hoped  to  present  to  the  meeting,  w'as  able  to  say  that  he 
received  fifty-three  letters,  and  these  showed  that  thirty-nine 
were  in  favour  of  an  association  embracing  all  branches ;  twelve 
desired  it  to  be  confined  to  private  gardeners  only  ;  one  sug¬ 
gested  a  nurserymen’s  association,  and  one  was  opposed  to  an 
association  of  any  form. 

Notes  fpom  Newton  Meapns,  N.B. 

Alay  has  now  gone,  and  with  its  departure  has  left  behind 
it  a  trace  of  summer  weather.  The  first  two  weeks  of  the 
month  were  very  cold  and  changeable,  while  the  latter  two 
were  mild  and  showery.  The  chief  features  of  the  month  w^ere 
the  absence  of  east  winds  and  of  spring  frosts.  Not  for  many 
years  have  we  had  such  . high  temperatures.  AA’ith  the  belated 
spring  and  the  absence  of  sharp  frosts,  the  country  at  present 
is  showing  a  most,  picturesque  appearance.  The  greenness  of 
the  hedges  and  the  trees,  together  with  the  brightness  of  the 
pasture  lands,  tends  to  show  us  that  a  good  summer  lies  in 
front,  and  we  will  no  doubt  welcome  it,  as  it  is  now  four  years 
since  we  had  a  decent  season.  Gooseberries,  Strawberries, 
Pears,  and  Plums  have  now  passed  their  blossoming,  and 
already  a  goodly  amount  of  fruit  has  .set,  showing  us  that  1904 
will  be  a  record  year  for  fruit.  The  Apple  trees  at  present  are 
in  their  best  state,  and  all  over  the  country  quite  a  mass  of 
“  flourish  ”  is  to  be  seen.  The  Apple  tree  when  loaded  with 
fruit  is  a  very  comely  sight,  but  give  me,  for  beauty,  the 
Apple  tree  in  bloom.  The  whole  country  does  not  present  a 
more  lovely  sight  than  an  orchard  of  Apple  blo.ssom.  The  bees 
are  exceptionally  busy,  and  with  plenty  of  forage,  hives  are 
being  brought  up  to  the  standard.  No  swarms  have  come  away 
yet,  but  la.st  Sunday  (29th  ult.)  a  hive  threatened  to  come  off, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  timely  a.ssistance  of  extra  frames  and 
supers.  Should  the  fine  weather  continue,  we  are  looking 
forward  to  having  .some  good  supers  this  sea.son,  nhich  should 
lepay  us  for  the  past  two  or  three  seasons,  these  being  com¬ 
pletely  a  failure. — N'.  R. 


The  Gandeneps’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  anniversary  fe.stival  in  aid  of  the  funds  will  be  held  in 
the  AA’hitehall  Rooms  at  the  Hotel  Aletropole  on  Tuesdays  June 
28,  at  7  p.m.,  when  Harry  J.  A^eitch,  E.s((.  (treasurer)  will 
preside. 

The  Alake  of  Abeokuta. 

The  AA’est  African  chief  who  is  now  sojourning  in  England 
visited  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  on  Saturday,  and  was  escorted 
by  the  director.  During  his  visit  to  the  greenhouse  the 
gorgeous  Calceolarias  chiefly  attracted  the  Alake’s  attention. 

The  Veitchian  Vase. 

The  A^eitchian  vase  or  cup,  value  55  guineas,  which  was 
presented  by  Messrs.  James  A’^eitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  to 
mark  the  completion  of  the  firm’s  fiftieth  business  year  in 
London,  was  won  by  Alessrs.  AA"m.  Paul  and  Son,  AA^altham 
Cross,  at  the  Temple  Flower  Show.  A  figure  of  it  is  given  on 
page  499. 

Bapp’s  Green  Primpose. 

Blue  Primroses  are  now  sufficiently  numerous  to  satisfy 
most  folks,  but  the  true  green  Primrose  has  yet  to  be  exhibited. 
It  will  come,  however,  for  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  possess  a 
perfectly  green  flowered  sort,  which  they  name  Novelty.  AAdien 
this  is  as  well  developed  as  they  desire  it,  the  variety  will  be 
placed  up  for  certificate. 

Notes  from  Hamilton. 

A  wave  of  heat  is  meanwhile  passing  over  the  district.  Yes¬ 
terday  and  to-day,  3rd  and  4th,  thermometer  in  shade  registered 
80deg  Fahr.  Flower  seeds  sown  eight  days  ago  are  now  above 
the  ground.  Everything  has  been  marvellously  forwarded  by 
the  sudden  change.  Rhododendrons  are  flowering  profusely. 
Fruit  prospects  are  good  all  over  the  district,  and  there  is  now 
little  or  no  fear  of  danger  from  frost.  At  present  everything 
points  to  a  good  all-round  season. — D.  C. 

Crops  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham. 

The  rain  which  came  on  Alay  21,  the  warm  showers  of  last 
w'eek,  and  the  heavy  rain  of  Thursday  and  Friday  last  hayo 
been  very  welcome  to  gardeners  and  farmers  alike.  Although 
there  was  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  subsoil,  the  surface  was  very 
dry,  and  the  absence  of  rain  w^as  becoming  serious.  Last  week 
the  growth  of  all  crops  was  wonderfully  rapid,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  over-estimate  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  downpour. 
The  washing  the  fruit  trees  had,  on  Friday  particularly,  should 
help  to  clear  them  from  blight.  Aphis  blight  has  recently 
appeared  extensively  in  many  of  the  gardens  in  the  A"ale  of 
Evesham,  and  has  been  laying  a  heavy  toll  upon  the  Plums.  A 
great  deal  of  the  fruit  has  also  fallen  off  the  Plum  trees,  and 
there  are  many  Pear  trees  which  gave  wonderful  promise,  but 
will  cany  very  little  fruit.  Nevertheless,  there  is  likely  to  bo 
an  abundance  of  fruit  of  all  sorts,  although  Plums  will  perhaps 
not  be  the  great  crop  at  one  time  anticipated.  Growers  ai-e 
expecting  to  make  satisfactory  prices  all  through,  and  many 
have  already  sold  large  quantities  of  Plums.  One  grower  sold 
100  tons  of  Plums  .several  months  ago.  After  the  long  rainy 
season  of  winter,  conditions  have  greatly  favoured  the  gar¬ 
dener,  and  the  outlook  this  season  is  very  promising.  On  the 
wdiole,  the  spring  crops  have  sold  very  well  in  spite  of  bad  trade 
in  many  of  the  big  centres.  Green  Onions  have  done  badly  all 
through,  and  Gillyflowers  were  not  a  very  good  trade,  but  most 
other  crops  have  done  well.  Cabbages  have  sometimes  made 
high  prices,  and  good  Cabbages  have  sold  well  all  through. 
It  is  not  thous^ht  that  they  will  be  very  cheap  now',  as  Peas  will 
be  late.  Peas  generally  are  not  looking  w’ell,  but  may  quickly 
improve  now.  Radishes  were  a  profitable  crop.  Lettuces  have 
not  done  so  well  as  was  anticipated.  Asparagus  has  come  into 
the  market  .steadily.  There  has  never  been  a  glut,  although 
the  supply  on  .some  days  has  been  great,  and  the  price  has  never 
been  better  maintained.  In  one  of  the  Evesham  markets  alone, 
for  the  week  ended  May  21,  nearlj  a  million  of  Asparagus  was 
sold  by  auction,  and  it  probably  averaged  Is.  6d.  per  100.  The 
public  taste  for  Asparagus  seems  to  grow,  and  there  is  much 
competition  among  salesmen  for  the  Evesham  product.  Alany 
Covent  Garden  and  other  salesmen  spend  a  week  or  two  before 
the  Asparagus  season  in  canvassing  growers  in  the  Eve, sham 
district. 
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A  Specimen  Calceolaria. 

On  page  491  we  figure  a  well-grown,  floriferous,  large- 
flowered  herbaceous  Calceolaria  from  a  photograph  taken  at 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  where  Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons’  seed 
business  is.  The  plants  from  seed,  we  believe,  are  cultivated 
at  Ivinver,  and  the  methods  are  evidently  highly  successful. 


Hybrid  Gerberas. 

Mr.  Irwin  Lynch,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  contributed  a  very  admirable  small  collection  of  hybrid 
Gerberas,  the  result  of  crossing  G.  Jame.soni  and  G.  viridifolia. 
Some  of  the  hybrids  have  also  been  crossed  with  the  original 
species.  The  G.  x  Sir  Michael  is  bright  rose-pink ;  G.  x 
Emmanuel  is  lighter  in  shade ;  and  G.  x  Brilliant  has  more  of  an 
orange  hue  than  is  found  in  G.  Jamesoni.  G.  x  Village  Black- 
smitli  and  G.  x  Trinity,  light  carmine-pink,  are  each  very 
attractive. — (Omitted  from  Temple  ShoAV  report.) 

Ostnich  Fern. 

Eor  filling  a  shady  place  quickly,  the  ostrich  fern, 
Struthiopteris,  is  very  good.  Is  it  generally  known  that  there 
is  a  form  of  it  which  never  produces  fertile  fronds  I  think 
there  is  such  a  one;  and  this  is  the  one  that  spreads  so  freely, 
quickly  forming  a  large  clump.  The  one  which  bears  fertile 
fronds  spreads  but  little.  This  has  been  my  observation,  and 
others  have  noticed  large  masses  of  it  which  in  many  years  have 
never  borne  fronds  of  a  fertile  character. — G. 

Pruning  Rhododendrons. 

At  this  season  of  the  j’ear,  says  Mr.  Meehan,  in  the  north. 
Rhododendrons  are  commencing  to  flower.  The  nurseryman 
carrying  a  stock  of  them  can  tell  by  this  time  what  are  likely 
tp  be  sold  of  what  he  still  has  on  hand,  and  it  is  the  practice 
(and  a  good  one,  too)  to  cut  or  break  off  the  flower  buds  from  all 
that  are  not  likely  to  be  sold.  The  plants  are  the  better  for  it, 
the  support  the  buds  would  have  demanded  going  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  growing  shoots.  Where  the  flower  bud 
is,  two  or  three  growth  buds  will  start,  and  these  will  be 
stronger  if  the  flower  bud  is  not  allowed  to  expand.  These 
shoots  will  not  bloom  the  coming  .season,  but  the  strong  shoots 
with  no  buds  on  this  season  are  the  ones  that  will.  Customers 
who  demand  bushes  with  all  the  flower  buds  possible  on  them, 
make  a  mistake,  and  nearly  all  do  it.  There  is  a  great  display 
the  same  season,  but  none  the  next.  Rhododendrons  which  are 
not  shapely  may  be  safely  pruned  into  shape.  They  break  freely 
from  the  old  wood  when  pruned  down  to  it. 

Spipsea  confusa  in  Pots. 

At  Eastertime  a  most  appropriate  plant  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  is  this  pretty  Spirma.  Long  sprays  wreathed  with  their 
clusters  of  tiny  white  blossoms,  and  the  glaucous  tinted  leafage 
combine  to  make  these  a  distinct  and  pleasing  change  among 
forced  plants  in  the  greenhouse.  As  a  room  plant,  too,  they 
lend  themselves  most  willingly.  Well  growui  plants  may  be  had 
in  Tin  and  larger  sized  pots,  and  their  shrubby  nature  A^en 
careful  cultivation  has  been  given  make  them  a  complete  and 
w'eli-furnished  object  for  vases  in  hall  or  drawing  room.  This 
Spiraea  is  a  small  growung,  deciduous  bush,  equally  adapted  to 
the  shrubbery  border  or  as  a  siiecimen  on  gras.s.  It  forms 
naturally  long  arching  sprays,  clothed  with  a  profusion  of 
innocent  blossom,  quite  distinct  from  any  other  flowmring  sub¬ 
ject.  If  kept  w'ell  attended  wuth  water  during  summer,  and 
the  pots  preferably  plunged  to  aid  uniformity  of  root  moisture, 
they  will  flow'er  as  well  the  second  year  as  when  first  bought 
in  from  the  nursery,  which  is  a  point  largely  in  their  favour. 
In  the  event  of  large  specimens  being  required,  the  simple  rule 
of  supplying  larger  pots  and  fresh  soil  quickly  furnish  them  in 
accordance  wdth  the  liberality  of  their  treatment.  They  have 
not  the  perfume  of  the  Lilac  to  recommend  them,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have  no  offending  scent  to  mar  their  innocent 
beauty,  hut  grouped  among  other  forced  plants  they  afford  a 
feature  bcth  interesting  and  useful. — W.  S. 


Pelargronium  Lady  Decies. 

This  is  a  decorative  variety,  with  large  clusters  of  well- 
formed,  rounded  flowers.  These  are  of  a  warm  blush  hue, 
lightened  towards  the  base  with  silvery  white,  and  having 
streaked  blotches  of  purple  on  the  upper,  inner  surface  of  the 
blossoms.  The  plants  are  dwarf  and  vigorous,  and  bushy,  very 
free-flowering.  A.M.,  R.H.S.,  June  1st,  when  staged  by  Mr. 
Charles  Turner. 

Veitch’s  Group  of  Foliage  Plants. 

The  group  of  exotic  foliage  plants  figured  on  the  opposite 
page  was  .staged  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  the 
Royal  Exotic  Nunsery,  Chelsea,  at  the  Temple  Show^  It  was 
one  of  the  finest  and  best-finished  efforts  they  have  ever  made, 
and  the  quality  of  the  plants  was  exceedingly  high.  Mr. 
Tivey,  the  grower  and  executor  of  the  arrangement,  deserves 
congratulations.  It  contained  the  followdng  plants : — A  fine 
specimen  of  Draciena  Godsefiflana,  Phyllotcenium  Lindeni,  a 
superb  plant  of  Nepenthes  Mastersiana  wdth  about  two  dozen 
pitchers,  many  of  them  of  great  size,  and  beautifully  coloured  ; 
Nepenthes  Burkei  and  N.  B.  excellens,  the  latter  with  broader 
pitchers,  beautifully  marked;  N.  sanguinea,  with  large 
pitchers  of  a  deep  colour;  Begonias  Albert  Maumene  and 
Reine  .larry  des  Loges,  two  new  varieties  of  the  Rex  type;  also 
liledinilla  magnifica,  Crotons  Sunbeam,  Warreni,  Sunshine, 
Thomsoni,  and  Nestor.  .  A  good  specimen  of  Caryota  occupied 
the  centre. 

Fpuit  Paper  Multaeppy. 

Eor  many  years  the  Paper  Mulberry  (Broussonetia  papyri- 
fera)  was  a  favourite  street  tree  in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities, 
but  of  late  years  the  Poplar  and  the  Plane  have  superseded  it. 
This  is  a  tree  which  takes  kindly  to  city  life,  and  there  is  still 
room  for  its  use  by  those  who  desire  a  good  shade  tree.  Until 
a  year  or  two  back  the  female  form  of  this  tree  seemed  unknown 
here.  I  had  never  seen  it,  nor  heard  of  anyone  who  had.  It 
is  a  very  ornamental  tree,  the  flowers  coming  in  what  may  be 
termed  red,  fleshy  balls,  which  certainly  are  interesting  and 
uncommon-looking.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  tree.  Objection  against  the  Paper  Mulberry  (says  the 
“  Florist’s  Exchange  ”)  is  its  habit  of  suckering  where  its  roots 
get  injured.  So  long  as  uninjured  there  ai-e  no  suckers,  but 
let  the  roots  be  broken,  and  suckers  appear  at  once.  In  cities, 
where  streets  are  paved  as  well  as  sidewalks,  there  would  be  no 
chance  for  suckers,  and  the  tree  could  be  used  in  such  positions 
very  well.  The  absence  of  the  female  Paper  Mulberry  for  so 
many  years  is  an  illustration  of  how  trees  spread  from  a  single 
source.  This  tree  existed  by  thousands  in  these  parts  for  years, 
and  all  of  the  male  variety ;  and,  without  a  doubt,  owed  their 
origin  to  stock  obtained  by  some  importer  in  early  days,  who 
had  inopagated  and  distributed  it ;  otherwise  it  could  hardly 
be  that  no  female  trees  of  it  had  ever  been  seen  here  befoi’e  a  lot 
of  trees  were  imported  from  Europe. 

Philadelphus  fop  Fopcing-. 

The  flowers  of  the  Mock  Orange  are  familiar  with  almost 
everyone  in  the  early  summer,  when  their  flowers  pervade  the 
atmosphere  with  their  refre.shing  scent,  but  as  pot  plants  they 
are  not  so  common  as  Lilacs,  Deutzias,  Spiraeas,  or  Guelder 
Roses.  The  smaller  growing  forms,  however,  are  distinctly 
interesting,  either  in  the  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  living 
room,  providing  their  fragrance  is  not  too  overbearing.  Some 
sorts  are  almost  devoid  of  scent,  others  only  charge  the  air  to  a 
perceptibly  small  degree,  and  in  any  case  a  moderate  use  of 
forced  pot  plants  can  be  made  interesting  in  affording  a  change 
of  stock.  Interspersed  with  Azaleas,  mollis  and  indica,  they 
are  welcomed  in  their  quieter  tones  of  colour.  As  cut  flowers 
the  Mock  Orange,  culled  from  the  open  air  bush  in  summer, 
often  bring  disapijointment  in  the  shortness  of  their  term  of 
freshness,  but  in  summer  other  flowers  as  well  as  these  are 
given  to  undesirable  freaks.  Grown  under  glass,  and  the  plants 
duly  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  coolness  of  the  greenhouse 
before  they  are  cut,  this  failing  is  not  so  pronounced.  They 
are  easily  forced,  and  as  easily  procured  from  nurserymen  as  tne 
other  familiar  flowers  of  springtime,  and  it  is  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prising  that  they  are  so  rare  in  pots,  and  yet  so  common  in  the 
shrubbery.  With  ordinary  attention  after  blooming  they  may 
be  made  available  for  a  second  season’s  display  without  re¬ 
potting,  gently  forced,  which  cannot  be  said  of  some  other 
forced  shrubs,  and  Lilacs  in  particular.  These  often  disappoint 
in  their  meagreness  of  blossom  after  their  first  year. — W.  S. 
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Campanula  grandis. 

Fine  as  Campanula  grandis  undoubtedly  is,  it  loses  some  of 
its  attractions  for  the  many  because  of  the  paucity  of  its  flowers 
as  compared  with  the  space  a  plant  will  occupy.  In  this  respect 
it  compares  unfavourably  witli  such  Bellflowers  as  C.  persici- 
folia,  which  is  so  free  as  a  rule.  Campanula  grandis,  however, 
grows  so  freely  and  produces  so  many  barren  rosettes  of  leaves 
that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  it  will  form  a  spreading 
mass  of  leaves  from  which  only  a  few  flowering  stalks  will  be 
sent  up.  This  induces  many  people  to  think  that  the  soil  of 
their  gardens  or  the  treatment  they  are  giving  the  plants  is 
not  what  they  require.  But  this  is  a  natural  feature  of 
C.  grandis,  and,  do  what  you  i^lease,  no  other  results  are  attain¬ 
able  from  it.  Yet  it  is  so  fine  when  in  flower  that  this  may  be 
forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  spikes  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  or  even  more,  which  have  large,  somewhat  salver-shaped 
flowers  closely  set  on  the  spike. 

There  are  two  varieties,  one  with  bluish-lilac  or  pale  blue 


I  Chilian  Evening  Primpose  (CEnothera  taraxacifoiia). 

The  true  night-blooming  Evening  Primroses  have  about 
j  them  an  interest  and  a  fascination  not  possessed  by  their  sister 
flowers,  which  prefer  the  garish  light  of  the  day,  and  care  not 
for  the  grey  twilight  and  the  cooler  airs  of  the  evening.  It 
delights  one  to  see  that  fast-closed  bud  gradually  unfolding  as 
the  afternoon  draws  to  its  close,  and  eventually  exposing  the 
glorious  flower.s  some  of  the  CEnotheras  display.  There  may  be 
some  finer  species  than  the  Chilian  or  Dandelioii-leaved  Evening 
Primrose,  but  to  those  who  know  it  there  are  none  more  attrac¬ 
tive  ;  while  its  cultivation  presents  fewer  difficulties  than  tliat 
of  the  magnificent  Q5.  marginata,  perhaps  the  queen  of 
QHnotheras.  It  is  true  that  it  is  hardly  ever  long-lived,  except 
in  warm  soils  and  sheltered  gardens,  but  it  is  so  readily  raised 
from  seeds  that  it  gives  little  trouble  to  renew  if  lo.st  at  any  time. 

The  only  trouble  of  consequence  is  caused  by  the  reseniblance 
of  the  foliage  to  that  of  a  deeply-cut  Dandelion  leaf,  so  that 
a  keen  eye  must  be  kept  on  the  weeders  when  in  the  neighbour- 


Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons’  Group  of  Foliage  Plants  at  the  Temple  Show. 


flowers,  and  one  with  white  ones.  Although  these  flowers  in¬ 
dividually  do  not  last  long,  if  they  are  pinched  off  when  they 
are  past,  fresh  ones  will  be  produced  from  the  base  of  the  old 
pedicels.  In  this  it  is  like  a  few  of  the  other  tall  Bellflowers. 
Its  ijroiier  time  for  flowering  is  June  and  July,  but  the  pinch¬ 
ing  process  already  referred  to  will  prolong  the  period  consider¬ 
ably.  Campanula  grandis  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil; 
and  I  have  seen  it  doing  well  in  light  and  poor  soil,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  a  heavy  nature.  The  exact  position  to  plant  it  in 
depends  large! v  upon  the  character  of  the  soil,  but  unless  it  is 
wet  a  little  sliade  should  be  given.  Indeed,  wherever  it  is 
jjossible  to  give  a  little  shade,  it  should  be  done,  as  in  strong 
sun,  particularly  after  rain  during  the  previous  night,  the 
blooms  last  a  very  short  time.  As  may  be  expected  with  a  plant 
which  produces  offshoots  so  freely,  C.  grandis  is  easily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  division,  but  seeds  are  obtainable  fi’om  some  seeds¬ 
men,  and  these  should  be  sov'n  under  glass  in  March  or  April, 
or  in  the  open  in  a  small  reserve  bed  in  May  or  June.  Cam¬ 
panula  grandis  is  perfectly  hardy.— S.  Aunott. 


hood  of  the  plants,  or  they  will  be  destroyed  as  pestilent  weeds. 
More  than  once  has  this  happened  here,  and  one  could  only 
regret  the  excess  of  zeal  on  tne  part  of  the  weeder,  or  one’s 
ow'n  forgetfulness  in  not  warning  that  useful  individual  of  the 
presence  of  a  mimic  of  the  Dandelion.  The  foliage  is,  as  already 
said,  very  like  that  of  the  Dandelion,  though  a  knowledge  of 
the  plants  will  soon  teach  one  to  spare  the  CEnothera.  It  is 
prettily  cut  and  a  study  in  itself.  The  flowers,  which  open 
pure  white,  are  large  and  beautiful ;  so  large  are  thev,  indeed, 
that  they  seem  even  almost  too  great  for  the  low^  plant  upon 
wdiich  they  grow.  Of  course,  this  size  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  the  flower  attracts  the  night-flying  moths  and  other 
creatures  which  fertilise  its  flowers,  and  wdiich  miglit  miss 
seeing  a  small  bloom.  They  generally  open  about  four  o’clock 
wdth  me,  and  are  as  much  as  Sin  across.  After  being  open  for 
some  time  they  gradually  assume  a  deep  pink  colour,  and  wdien 
morning  comes  soon  pass  away  altogether.  Seeds  are  easily 
obtained  from  most  seedsmen,  and  tliese  germinate  readily  under 
ordinary  treatment.— Solway  Fihth. 
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The  Seed  Trade  and  the  Gardeners’  Association. 


As  a  seedsman’s  assistant,  may  I  inquire  through  your  pages 
wliether  I  am  eligible  for  membership,  and  to  enjoy  the  advan¬ 
tages  derivable  from  membership,  of  the  llritish  Gardeners’ 
Association  ?  Might  I  throw  out  the  suggestion  of  having  a 
northern  office  (say  in  Edinburgh)  for  Scotland  and  the  North 
of  England,  to  be  managed  by  a  secretary  (not  necessarily  per¬ 
manently  engaged),  who  would  co-operate  vuth,  but  be  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  chief  secretary  in  London  r’  Northern  gardeners 
must  be  brought  close  into  touch  with  headquarters,  and  some 
such  means  as  this  would  assist. — A. 


Tomato  Acquisition. 

The  desire  of  the  present  day  Tomato  grower  is  not  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  varieties,  as  maiked  an  earliei'  period,  when  the  cwt. 
served  the  same  purpose  as  twenty  times  the  amount  do  now'. 
Jiarge  fruits,  the  fashion  of  past  ages,  have  a  vaiue  exactly 
opposite  to  that  of  those  well  remembered  days.  Very  few 
sorts  represent  the  present  day  demands,  and  all  must"  have 
the  smooth  outline,  bright  skin,  and  medium  sample  to  be  re¬ 
tained.  Lbster’s  and  Holmes’  have  held  sway  for  some  time, 
both  in  commercial  and  private  sources,  but  allowing  these  all 
that  are  due  to  them  individually,  there  is  a  di.stinctly  pleasing 
merit  embodied  in  the  variety  above  named. 

At  Tyntesfield  recently,  standing  on  the  floors  of  the  lofty 
vineries,  I  saw  Acquisition  Tomatoes  growing  with  a  dwarfness 
cf  habit  and  such  prolific  fruitfulness  as  I  have  rarely  seen, 
especially  when  one  remembers  the  position  occupied.  Though 
short  jointed  and  robust  in  leaf,  the  crop  was  remarkably  heavy; 
the  fruits,  though  they  had  not  quite  the  same  smoothness 
of  outline  as  that  of  the  better  selections  of  Lister’s,  were  never¬ 
theless  faultle,ss  in  other  respects.  The  plants  under  notice 
were  not  more  than  2ft  high,  yet  the  cordon  of  fruit  seemed 
continuous  from  the  pot  to  their  tips.  The  lofty  structures  in 
these  gardens,  their  sharp  pitch,  and  ample  ventilation,  seemed 
to  provide  ideal  conditions  both  for  Vines  and  Tomatoes,  con¬ 
ditions  certainly  not  found  in  such  combinations  generally.  Mr. 
\Yilkinson  is  a  keenly  observant  gardener,  but  the  success  with 
vinery-grown  Tomatoes  seemed  to  have  surpassed  even  his  own 
expectations. — Western. 


British  Gardeners’  Association. 

I  have  read  with  intere.st  the  note  by  “  Alethos  ”  anent  the 
insuperable”  ( f)  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
successful  working  of  a  gardener’s  association.  The  substance 
of  “  Alethos’  ”  note  is  that  all  gardening  is  a  luxury,  and  he 
a.sks,  ”  How  far  does  the  employer  consider  it  necessary  to 
employ  gardeners  at  all  ?  ”  It  may  not  be  imperative  that  he 
should  do  so,  yet  neither  is  it  imperative  that  he  should  spend 
enormous  sums  on  many  other  luxuries.  If  Lord  So-and-So 
spends  hundreds  or  thousands  of  pounds  on  decorating  the 
ceiling  of  his  drawing  room,  requiring  skilled  men  to  do  the 
work,  then  why  should  he  not  pay  a  fair  wage  to  the  men  who 
decorate  his  garden  and  grounds,  and  produce  a  large  portion 
of  his  food?  A  certain  amount  of  comfort  and  pleasure  may  be 
derived  from  many  sources,  but  that  particular  kind  of  comfort 
and  pleasure  derived  from  gardening  cannot,  I  think,  be  derived 
from  any  other  source  whatever,  and  a  garden  in  the  hands  of 
capable  men  is  not  half  so  expensive  as  many  other  luxuries. 
''  Alethos  ”  gives  an  example  of  how  an  employer  may,  through 
force  of  circumstances,  feel  compelled  to  ttirn  his  establishment 
into  a  market  garden,  which  he  would  not  do  unless  there  was 
money  in  it.  Are  the  market  gardeners  of  Great  Britain  con- 
triljuting  nothing  to  the  national  wealth?  I  rather  think  they 
are,  and  will  contribute  moi'e  in  the  near  future.  Then  why 
•should  they  not  be  paid  a  reasonable  wage?  Prom  time 
immemorial  gai’dening  has  occupied  a  leading  place  among  the 
arts  and  crafts  of  all  civilised  nations,  and  the  “policy  of 
tclerance  ”  .stated  by  “Alethos”  is  absurd.  Finally,  the 'con- 
;  hiding  sentence  of  “Alethos’  ”  letter,  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
strike.  “  labourers  would  meet  all  the  requirements,”  gives 
evidence  of  .sheer  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  horticulture. — 
Gowuie. 


Ad  Interesting  Letter  from  China. 

After  a  pleasant  voyage  I  duly  arrived  here  on  the  2nd  of 
March.  Bespecting  the  voyage  I  need  say  but  little;  it  was  a 
real  holiday.  On  sea  one’s  only  thoughts  are  for  meal  times 
and  amusements.  As  a  cure  for  worry  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  to  it.  No  one  ever  appears  to  think  of  anything  beyond 
enjoyment,  and  everyone  appears  happy  and  ready  to  laugh  at 
anything.  If  ever  you  contemplate  a  voyage,  try  to  travel  by 
a  slow  steamer.  The  mail  boats  are  much  too  hurried  for  one 
desiring  instruction  ;  for,  excepting  at  Hong  Kong,  we  had  at 
the  other  ports  such  a  short  time  that  we  were  unable  to  see 
anything.  At  Hong  Kong  we  had  a  Avhole  day,  mo.sb  of  which 
I  spent  in  the  gardens.  These  were  beautifully  built  in  terraces 
on  the  side  of  a  hill.  The  flower  garden  in  the  last  days  of 
March  was  gay  with  such  things  as  Freesias,  Poinsettias,  Bego¬ 
nias,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Verbenas,  etc.  ;  but  what  struck  me 
most  were  the  bushes  of  Bougainvillea  on  the  lawn,  and  Jas- 
minum  primulinum.  There  this  Jasmine  was  in  reality  a  most 
desirable  and  highly  decorative  shrub.  A  walk  round  with  Mr. 
Tucher  (who  is  now  on  his  way  home  for  holidays)  was  both  very 
pleasant  and  instructive. 

Now  for  a  description  of  my  adopted  town,  popularly  known 
as  the  “Model  Settlement,”  but,  honestly  speaking,  it  is  the 
most  up-to-date  and  best  town  in  the  East,  a  fact  I  gleaned 
long  before  I  saw  it,  from  men  who  have  for  years  traded  in  all 
ports,  from  Port  Said  to  Port  Arthur.  The  foreign  settlement 
of  Shanghai  covers  an  area  of  ten  square  miles.  This  area  is 
not  entirely  built  on,  but  it  is  very  nearly,  and  at  last  year’s  rate 
of  increase — i.e.,  450  new  houses  per  month,  it  soon  will  be.  In 
addition  to  this,  however,  residences,  mills,  factories,  &c.,  are 
built  miles  beyond  the  boundary.  Since  the  Chino-Japanese 
war  it  has  increased  to  five  times  its  former  size,  and  is  rapidly 
extending,  till  soon  we  shall  have  a  miniature  London.  In 
addition  to  the  “foreign  settlement”  there  is  a  French  settle¬ 
ment,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  ours.  Then  there  is  the 
native  city,  also  w'ith  a  large  population.  Our  settlement  is 
governed  by  the  municipal  council,  a  body  con.si.sting  chiefly 
of  Britons,  the  chairman  being  a  Scotsman.  This  body  frames 
all  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  by  which  we  are  governed, 
the  only  exception  being  that  crimes  are  tried  by  the  Consular 
body.  As  the  settlement  is  open,  we  have  Consuls  from  every 
country  in  Europe,  also  from  the  U.S.  America  and  Japan. 

The  whole  country  side  is  as  flat  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  and 
inclined  to  be  mar.shy.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  as  it  is  so 
little  above  the  water  level,  and  subject  to  tidal  influence.  The 
whole  filace  is  intersected  by  creeks,  narrow  water-ways,  navi¬ 
gable  as  far  as  the  barges  are  concerned,  and  some  are  even 
navigable  for  small  steamers  By  those  numerous  water¬ 
ways  you  can  almost  go  anywhere,  but  you  must  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry — that  is,  if  you  are  poor,  for  boats  of  all  sizes 
with  motor  power  and  steam  are  available  to  those  who  can  pay. 
The  same  applies  to  all  things  conveyed  from  the  interior ; 
it  does  not  cost  much  to  convey,  but  it  takes  time.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  I  want  turf,  I  must  order  it  ten  days  before  I  want  it, 
yet  on  its  arrival  it  only  costs  0.75  cts.  (sic.)  per  100  sq.  ft. 
You  may  ask  why  have  I  to  send  for  turf  ;  are  there  no  pastures 
at  hand  ?  No,  there  is  no  pasture  land  to  speak  of  in  the 
vicinity.  The  Chinaman  is  at  heart  an  agriculturi.st,  and  he 
cultivates  every  available  inch  of  land.  He  does  not  even  have 
grassy  embankments;  that  would  be  waste,  for  he  will  get  two 
crojjs  from  it  in  the  year,  and  more  if  it  is  near  his  home — 
then  he  will  grow  vegetables  on  it.  For  the  same  reason  he 
dete.sts  trees ;  in  fact,  beyond  those  planted  along  the  roads  and 
a  few  on  the  graves,  trees  here  are  not  to  be  seen. 

The  land  belongs  to  the  people,  it  either  being  inherited 
or  purchased  ;  they  but  rarely  rent  it,  the  only  rent  they  pay 
being  a  nominal  land  tax.  So  it  is  apparent  that  if  he  is  to 
support  himself  and  family  on  the  small  piece  he  usually  has, 
the  native  must  make  the  most  of  it.  As  a  farmer  he  is  very 
primitive.  When  he  uses  a  plough  it  only  resembles  two  handles 
with  a  piece  of  iron  attached.  Generally  the  land  is  cultivated 
by  a  “hoe.”  This  resembles  a  Potato  digging  fork  with  four 
broad  tines,  bent  so  as  to  resemble  a  hoe  fork.  With  this  he 
will  turn  over  the  ground  rapidly  to  a  depth  of  6  to  9ins.  Owing 
to  the  wet  state  of  the  soil  his  land  is  ridged,  forming  round 
ridges  4ft.  wide,  the  hollows  between  each  being  about  1ft. 
deep.  Despite  his  primitive  methods  his  crops  are  excellent  i 
but  then,  of  course,  his  land  is  rich,  and  I  frequently  wonder 
what  would  be  the  result  were  the  land  tilled  according  to  our 
ideas. 

In  respect  to  culture,  there  are  three  things  he  pins  his  faith 
on.  The  first  is  “night  soil.”  This  is  forcibly  brought  to 
one’s  notice,  firstly  by  its  effluvia,  secondly  if  one  wishes  to 
avoid  typhoid  fever  he  must  never  eat  uncooked  vegetables. 
Secondly,  he  utilises  cow  manure.  Horse  manure  is  of  no  value 
to  him,  and  so  much  is  this  the  case  that  when  I  want  some  I 
just  fetch  it.  taking  the  precaution  to  remove  it  about  5  a.m. 
Lastly,  digging  in  everything  he  does  not  want  off  the  land — 
green  crops  especially.  If  the  weather  ruins  his  barley,  ho 
merely  digs  it  in  vhil.st  green,  assured  that  his  next  crop  will  be 
improved  thereby.  There  are  one  or  two  hints  we  enlightened 
creatures  might  glean  from  the  “Heathen  Chinee,”  —  i.e.. 
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that  land  has  a  value  when  cultivated  on  agri-horticulture  lines  ; 
cultivated  for  agricultural  purposes  as  though  meant  for  horti¬ 
culture ;  cropping  in  winter,  even  though  the  crop  has  to  be 
dug  in,  and  cultivating  a  greater  assortment  of  crops.  The 
native  not  only  gj'ows  wheat  and  cotton  for  sale,  but  he  also 
grows  baidey,  rice,  and  vegetables  for  his  owui  supply.  All  this, 
of  course,  means  small  holdings. 

His  position  as  a  gardener  I  neither  condemn  nor  praise, 
because  his  ideas  are  so  different  from  ours.  Then  here,  to  a 
certain  extent,  he  has  acquired  some  European  ideas,  so  that 
till  I  come  across  the  real  unadulterated  article  I  must  reserve 
my  opinion.  This  I  will  say  for  him,  judging  by  my  owm  men, 
the  plants  he  understands  he  grows  well,  some  as  well  as  I  have 
ever  seen.  For  instance, his  Show'  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums  must 
resemble  those  of  our  forefathers.  I  have  seen  plants  here 
3,  4,  oft.  through.  At  heart  he  is  a  real  plant  lover.  Like 
his  brother  at  home,  a  flower  show  deserves  all  he  can  possibly 
do  to  make  preparation  for  it.  He  will  visit  every  garden  in 
the  vicinity,  and  compare  notes,  and  borrow  cuttings  from  his 
brother  tradesmen.  They  also  have  a  strong  guild  which  meets 
frequently  at  a  tea-house,  w'here,  after  refreshing  themselves 
with  tea,  one  of  the  number  gives  a  lecture.  The  chairman 
of  this  guild  is  a  very  intelligent,  influential,  and  wealthy  man. 
Whenever  I  want  anything  I  just  call  on  him,  and  if  it  is 
obtainable  within  six  days’  journey,  he  will  get  it!  Nearly  all 
the  gardenei’s  here  are  nurserymen.  The  towm  literally  sw'arms 
with  them,  and  nearly  all  have  a  few'  glass  houses.  His  idea  of 
plants  is  not  usually  the  grow'ing  of  them  so  much  as  the  training 
of  them.  With  bamboo  he  can  imitate  nearly  every  shape,  and 
so  neatly  does  he  do  this  that  his  framew'ork  is  never  over- 
evident.  In  laying  out  a  garden,  the  same  principle  applies. 
Thus  a  rockery  is  intersected  by  innumerable  walks,  steps,  &c. 
The  stones  are  cemented  together  to  form  w'alls  w'ith  numerous 
pockets.  Flat  surfaces  he  also  objects  to,  so  that  his  garden  is 
all  rounded  mounds,  depressions,  w'alks,  and  arbours.  You  are 
on  a  different  level  every  minute.  Straight  lines  he  never  has, 
more  than  flat  surfaces. 

As  a  labourer  he  is  very  fair — never  in  a  hurry.  Hurry  he 
can’t  understand.  His  favourite  w'ord  (one  you  hear  very  fre¬ 
quently)  is  “  maskie  ” — i.e.,  never  mind,  or,  any  time  will  do. 
In  dealing  wdth  us  foreigners  another  favourite  phrase  is,  “I 
no  savie  ’’^ — I  don’t  understand.  This  is  a  useful  phrase.  Rage 
him  for  neglect,  ask  him  to  do  what  he  does  not  want  to,  or 
ask  him  w'hy  he  did  something  w'rong,  his  answ^er  is  the  same ; 
but  to  give  my  foremen  justice,  they  rarely  use  it,  except  now 
and  again,  then  possibly  I  am  to  blame.  They  take  a  deal  of 
pains  to  understand  me. 

When  one  recognises  how  little  English  they  really  know, 
you  would  laugh  to  hear  us  talk  in  our  pigeon  English.  A  few 
years  of  this,  if  I  spend  nine  hours  a  day  talking  to  them  as  I 
do  now',  I  fear  my  mother  tongue  w'ill  be  sadly  distorted.  But 
despite  the  fact  that  he  is  called  a  liar,  rogue,  and  every  other 
invective  under  the  sun,  I  rather  like  the  “heathen.”  It  is 
scarcely  fair  to  call  him  a  heathen,  though  heathen  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly,  because  he  worships  idols ;  yet  his  is  a  comfortable 
religion.  Unlike  the  majority  of  Asiatics,  he  is  far  from  being 
fanatic.  Caste,  or  such  like,  is  unknown.  Generally  speaking, 
his  religion  is  more  a  moral  code.  He  understands  honour 
betw'een  man  and  man,  and,  although  he  asks  for  more  than 
his  article  for  disposal  is  w'orth,  yet  this  is  more  a  habit,  as  he 
never  expects  to  get  what  he  asks.  As  a  husband  he  is  exem¬ 
plary,  as  he  never  lifts  his  hand  to  strike  a  woman.  Sometimes 
he  allow'S  his  wife  to  beat  him.  I  say  allow'S,  because  he  never 
retaliates,  making  good  his  escape  as  soon  as  he  can.  As  far 
as  I  know,  the  Chinese  woman  does  not  work  outside  that  of 
housekeeping  for  her  husband,  wdth  the  exception  that  a  few  are 
nurses  and  mill  workers.  This  is  easily  explained  wdien  it  is  re¬ 
cognised  that  nearly  all  w'omen  are  married,  and  that  at  an  early 
age.  There  are  husbands  for  every  woman,  because  a  man  has 
as  many  w'ives  as  he  can  afford  to  keep.  Remember,  this  about 
w'omen  not  earning  their  living  applies  to  Shanghai,  not  to 
China,  because  I  know  that  at  Hong  Kong  the  women  repair 
the  roads,  &c.  The  moral  standard  of  the  woman  is  high.  She 
is  a  faithful  wife,  and  prostitution  is  almost  unknown.  Shanghai 
swarms  wdth  the  latter  class,  but  they  are,  I  regret  to  say, 
chiefly  American  and  Portuguese.  If  a  native  w'oman  lives  with 
a  foreigner  she  is  looked  dow'n  upon  by  the  poorest,  but  this 
rarely  occui's,  as  the  native  women  rarely  consent  to  this  union. 
Drinking  intoxicants  is,  as  far  as  I  am  aw'are,  never  indulged  in 
by  them— tea  is  their  beverage.  Opium  here  has  not  much 
effect,  as  it  is  not  much  indulged  in. 

All  this  applies  to  the  native  in  Shanghai,  but  he  differs  in 
many  respects  from  his  southern  brother.  Here  he  is  much  more 
active,  stronger,  and  more  independent  than  are  those  in  the 
south,  w'here  they  are  more  akin  to  slaves,  consequently  greater 
rogues,  but  I  should  guess  they  w'ould  be  easier  kept  in  com¬ 
mand  than  w'ould  the  Shanghai  native  if  a  rising  occurred.  The 
only  w'ay  I  can  account  for  this  difference  is,  that  here  he  takes 
his  part  in  everything,  from  governing  to  the  day’s  lahour, 
whilst  in,  say,  Hong  Kong,  he  is  merely  a  servant.  Then  even 
here  there  are  differences  ’twdxt  them.  Thus,  those  employed 
at  draining,  making  roads,  Ac.,  can  be  sworn  at  or  thrashed, 
yet  it  does  not  make  any  difference  ;  whilst  those  I  employ  I 


dale  not  rage  f^scold)  much,  else  they  w'alk  off;  yet  the  two  lots 
^  equally.  In  dealing  w'ith  them  I  have  closely  w'atched 
different  treatment.  Some  men  are  continually 
striking  them  and  knocking  them  dowui,  yet  I  can’t  see  they 
make  them  do  more.  My  impression  is  that  the  native  looks 
upon  a  display  of  passion  as  weakness,  consequently  he  loses  re¬ 
spect  for  the  angry  person. 

D  ^  little  about  my  charge.  Firstly,  .the 

Public  Garden  is  somewhat  small,  about  3  acres  in  extent  but 
if  small  it  contains  plenty  flow'er  beds.  It  also  has  a  fountain— 
t\yo,  I  might  say,  one  being  small.  In  the  centre  is  a  bandstand 
where  the  town  band  plays  every  evening  from  May  till  October. 
Ur  summer  houses  there  are  fourj  also  an  arbour  formed  of 
1  ustic  w'ood  and  covered  w'ith  climbers.  Then,  of  course,  there 
IS  a  rockery — -“a  la  Chinese.”  The  Chinese  garden  is  some- 
w'hat  similar  in  size  and  form.  The  glass  houses  are  six  in 
number,  consisting  of  conservatory,  greenhouse,  intermediate 
house,  stove,  and  tw'o  propagating  pits.  Here  my  office  is 
located.  It  is  commodious,  fitted  with  electric  fittings,  and  also 
contains  w'hat  I  possess  of  a  library ^ — little  enough,  but  it  will 
be  added  to.  Here  I  receive  the  foremen’s  report  each  morning. 
In  addition  to  this  there  are  two  recreation  parks  (one  2  acres 
111  extent,  the  other  70  acres),  the  Municipal  Council  Compound, 
five  cemeteries  (the  largest  10  acres,  the  smallest  4  acres  in 
extent),  and  the  foreshores  of  the  river,  consisting  of  tw’o  miles 
of  lawns,  400ft.  wide.  Then  I  have  the  planting  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  trees  on  the  roads  and  streets  to  attend  to,  also 
the  laying  out  of  all  ground  in  connection  with  municipal  build¬ 
ings,  from  jails  to  council  chambers.  As  nearly  all  these  places 
have  many  flower  gardens  it  takes  some  nursery  ground  to  supply 
them.  Altogether  w'e  possess  25  acres  of  nursery  ground, 
divided  into  five  nurseries  and  somew'hat  scattered,  one  being 
six  miles  distant  from  the  gardens.  Collectively  they  contain 
at  present  115,300  trees  and  shrubs  (chiefly  young  trees  for 
street  planting),  in  addition  to  a  supply  of  flowering  plants.  To 
work  this  requires  on  an  average  about  150  men,  though  I  have  at 
times  as  many  as  400.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  easily  obtained. 
One  tells  the  foreman  at  night,  and  next  morning  he  will  get 
them.  Those  extra  men  are  usually  required  for  additional  w'ork 
over  and  above  that  mentioned.  Of  foremen  I  have  nine  per¬ 
manent  hands.  The  Public  Garden,  Chinese  Garden,  and  glass 
houses  are  under  another  hand  called  gardener.  Then  there  is 
what  is  know'll  as  No.  1 — he  W'lio  gives  orders  to  all  the  foremen, 
checks  their  w'ork  and  labour,  in  fact  superintends  everything. 

In  the  office  I  have  a  clerk,  whose  labour  is  light,  yet  I 
could  not  dispense  with  him,  for  he  is  all  I  have  to  depend  on 
for  translations.  The  150  employes  I  referred  to  only  do  the 
upkeeping,  all  extra  w'ork  I  let  out  on  contract,  merely  super¬ 
vising  it.  The  contractors  in  making  tenders  for  the  work  of 
course  do  so  in  their  ow'ii  language,  so  it  is  here  that  the  clerk 
comes  in  useful.  Of  w'hat  I  term  outside  w'ork,  I  have  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  hand  the  raising,  levelling,  and  turfing  of  1  acre  of 
groupd  at  a  police  station,  laying  out  grounds  around  a  nursing 
home,  and  preparing  plans  and  estimates  for  laying  out  a  new 
park  of  40  acres,  and  only  a  portion  will  be  done  this  year.  Also 
the  laying  out  of  grounds  round  a  new  hospital,  consisting  of 
3  acres,  and  the  making  of  an  addition  to  the  Public  Garden. 
They  kept  plenty  work  in  hand  pending  my  arrival.  This  class 
of  work  entails  a  good  deal  of  thought,  because  before  I  can  ask 
for  tenders  from  contractors,  I  have  to  measure  and  take  levels 
to  ascertain  wdiat  raising  is  required,  Ac.,  then  from  that  I 
make  an  estimate  of  the  approximate  cost.  By  this  estimate 
I  can  check  their  tenders.  Then  in  measurements  I  have  to  deal 
with  that  of  the  native  as  well  as  the  British.  The  native  land 
measure  is  “mow,”  about  one-sixth  acre,  and  “  cong,”  about 
100  sq.  ft.  His  cubic  measure  is  in  “  fongs,”  100  cubic  ft.  equals 
1  fong.  His  linear  measure  is  a  “  chang,”  100  ft.  Then  his 
quotations  are  all  in  taels  and  tael  cents.  A  tael  equals  about 
2s.  6d.,  containing  100  cents.  This  has  to  be  converted  into 
dollars,  and  dollar  cents,  the  dollar  being  equal  to  about  Is.  lOd., 
but  this  varies  nearly  every  day.  The  tael  being  somew'hat  of  a 
standard  coin,  does  not  fluctuate  so  much  as  the  dollar,  so 
each  day  you  have  to  calculate  how  many  dollars  are  in  so  inan.y 
taels. 

This  time  I  do  not  propose  telling  you  about  the  plants, 
what  we  grow,  when  w'e  sow',  Ac.  That' information  I  will  re¬ 
serve  for  another  time,  w'hen  I  w'ill  tell  you  about  gardening  in 
China.  The  only  thing  I  w'ill  say  is  that  Magnolia  grandiflora 
is  here  as  handsome  a  tree  as  one  could  w'ish  to  see,  and  that 
the  best  flow'ering  tree  at  present  is  Cercis  chinensis.  It  is 
beautiful  just  now',  the  wdrole  branches  (leafless)  are  wreathed 
in  flow'ers.  Houses  are  very  dear  here,  as  also  are  luxuries,  but 
living  is  very  cheap.  A  dinner  of  four  courses  costs  a  mere  trifle, 
and  a  cook  costs  about  £13  a  ,vear ;  for  this  he  provides  his  own 
food. — Donald  MacGregor,  Superintendent  Parks  and  Open 
Spaces,  Shanghai.  _ _ _  i 

A  Compliment  to  “Old  Jim.”, — A  con-espondent  says:  “I 
hope  '  Old  Jim  ’  may  long  live  to  give  us  of  his  interesting 
experiences,  as  no  truer  words  than  his  could  be  written,  and 
they  are  enough  to  remove  any  gardener  out  of  the  dumps,  for 
no  one  could  read  ‘  Jim  ’  without  having  a  good  laugh,  £ 
am  sure.” 
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CONDON  was  not  the  piond  possessor  of  the  first  botanical 
garden  in  these  islands,  although  Chelsea  Physic  Garden 
and  the  experimental  grounds  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  take  us  far  back,  and  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew 
were  not  accessible  enough  to  be  generally  visited  in  bygone 
days  by  Londoners.  It  was  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
London  was  wanting  in  this  direction  that  led  a  number  of 
Metropolitan  residential  botanists  to  found  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  in  the  year  1839.  A  short  history  of  the  society  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  William  Sowerby,  father  of  the  present  secre¬ 
tary,  and  from  its  pages  we  extracted  the  main  facts,  and  pre¬ 
sented  them  in  the  issue  of  June  11  last  year. 

The  Society’s  Gardens. 

The  area  of  the  Botanic  Garden  is  a  little  over  18  acres,  ! 
the  highest  point  being  129ft.  above  sea  level,  and  it  was  I 
planned  and  laid  out  by  Mr.  Robert  Marnock.  The  first  opera-  i 
tion,  after  clearing  the  grounds,  was  forming  the  lake  and  the 
mound  which  lie  to  the  right,  inward  from  the  entrance  gates, 
and  the  work  necessitated  the  removal  of  many  thousands  of  , 
yards  of  stiff  clay.  A  terrace  was  next  formed  at  the  north, 
on  which  the  conservatory  stands,  a  building  constructed  of 
iron,  and  built  by  Turner, ‘of  Dublin,  in  1845,  who  subseciuently 
built  the  Palm  house  at  Kew.  If  the  Regent’s  Park  house  is  j 
not  the  first  built  entirely  of  iron,  it  may  be  considered  the  first  | 
iron  house  of  any  size  in  England.  Behind  the  conservatory 
Mr.  Marnock  formed  the  well-known  exhibition  ground,  wdiich 
is  now,  however,  altered  to  a  level  surface. 

Between  the  conservatory  and  the  herbaceous  garden  lie 
the  plant  structures,  and  the  areas  of  medicinal  and  economic  : 
plants.  The  society  has  reason  to  value  this  department,  and 
to  be  anxious  for  its  renewed  development,  as  it  is  found  to  be 
exceedingly  useful,  not  only  to  medical  and  other  .students  from 
the  innumerable  colleges  in  liondon,  but  to  merchants  and 
manufacturers  and  others ;  in  fact,  all  persons  interested  in  the 
economic  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  side  of  the 
garden  is  generally  considered  as  the  locality  for  plant  study, 
and  is  much  frequented,  as  we  ourselves  evidenced.  The  num-  : 
ber  of  free  students’  tickets,  for  three  months  each,  issued  | 
annually,  ranges  from  600  to  over  800,  and  the  cut  specimens  j 
given  for  study  at  one  time  amounted  to  40,000  to  50,000  per  | 
annum,  the  supply  of  these  being  somewhat  of  a  drain  upon  I 
the  society.  j 

Another  useful  feature  in  the  herbaceous  portion  of  the  | 
grounds  are  the  meteorological  instruments  and  apparatus,  i 
The  sunshine  recorder  is  on  the  tower  on  the  mound,  and  in  ! 
an  enclosed  space  near  by  are  the  earth  thermometers,  from  3in  | 
to  16ft  deep,  and  of  special  interest  to  gardeners  and  general  ! 
cultivators.  Daily  lecords  of  all  the  instruments  are  kept  from 
observations  taken  three  times  daily,  and  printed,  we  believe,  , 
in  the  London  “Evening  Standard,”  as  well  as  the  society’s  ' 
“  Quarterly  Record.”  j 

In  addition  to  the  large  conservatory  (of  the  interior  of  ; 
which  we  furnish  an  illustration,  on  page  501),  there  is  a  house  ! 
and  warm  water  tank  for  the  Victoria  Regia  and  tropical  ; 
aquatic  vegetation,  besides  ferneries,  orchid  houses,  stoves,  ■ 
greenhou.ses,  propagating  pits,  frames  for  alpines,  and  all  kinds  | 
of  ornamental  bedding  plants,  and  good  workshops,  potting 
shed,  and  offices.  The  head  gardener  (Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes) 
occupies  a  sub.stantial  cottage  close  to  the  glass  department. 

At  the  extreme  west  of  the  garden  is  the  museum,  secre-  : 
tary’s  office  (Mr.  B.  Sowerby  is  secretary),  meeting-room,  j 
dwelling-house,  and  the  recently  erected  and  well  appointecl  | 
experimental  laboratory.  The  museum  is  also  used  as  a  lecture  i 
and  reading  room,  and  has  a  botanical  library  attached.  The 
students  attending  the  Society’s  Practical  Gardening  School 
corne  from  places  far  apart,  and  most  of  them  are  youths  and 
maidens  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-three.  They 
seem  to  work  with  zest,  and  to  enjoj'  their  pleasant  and  varied 
occupations.  A  three  years’  syllabus  is  prepared,  and  this  they 
adhere  to,  as  in  the  similar  schools  and  colleges  elsewhere. 

Past  Exhibitions. 

The  exhibitions  held  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  have  a 
^special  distinction,  though  the  spring  .shows  declined  during 
recent  years.  The.se  began  in  1860,  though  flower  shows  have 
been  yearly  held  since  1843,  even  before  the  gardens  were 
finally  completed ;  and  in  1872  the  Society’s  Evening  Fetes, 
which  are  now  especially  popular,  were  inaugurated.  The 
Rhododendron  exhibitions  by  Waterer  and  Sons  of  Bagshot,  i 
the  Rose  displays  by  William  Paul,  and  the  hardy  plant  col¬ 


lections  staged  by  Barr  and  Sons  at  certain  set  periods  of  the 
summer  may  also  be  referred  to  as  work  undertaken  for  the 
encouragement  of  Horticulture,  and  in  a  secondary  measure 
botany.  In  1901  the  great  Nature  Study  Exhibition  found  a 
welcome  ho.spitate  in  Regent’s  Park  Botanic  Garden,  and  other 
societies,  with  a  recognised  utilitarian  aim,  have  received  full 
freedom  for  their  exhibitions  within  the  bounds  of  these  gar¬ 
dens.  With  the  unabated  attachment  of  its  numerous  influen¬ 
tial  Fellows,  and  under  the  wise  direction  of  experienced 
officers,  assisted  by  an  hone.st  and  efficient  staff  in  ail  depart¬ 
ments,  we  fear  not  for  the  future  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
of  London ;  and  while  its  aims  broaden,  and  its  work  increases, 
it  is  impossible  for  it  not  to  command  a  high  respect. 

The  Present  Exhibition. 

The  present  great  exhibition  is  the  largest  the  society  has 
undertaken.  It  was  divided  into  sections,  the  sundries,  and 
some  of  the  educational  exhibits  being  particularly  valuable. 
The  classification  scheme  has  probably  been  drawn  up  too 
ambitiously  on  paper,  but  nevertheless  the  exhibition  was  very 
varied  and  highly  interestiii'r.  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  superintended 
the  placing  of  the  exhibits. 

Classification  of  Exhibits. 

Division  A — Horticulture:  Exhibition  of  plants,  flowers, 
fruits,  orchids,  alpines,  forced  and  retarded  plants,  vegetables, 
and  seeds.  2.  Market  gardening — Methods  of  grading,  pack¬ 
ing,  preparing  for  market,  Ac.  3.  Forestry — growing  timber 
trees,  methods  of  staking,  protection,  pruning,  &c.  4.  Ap¬ 

paratus  and  chemicals  for  destroying  insects  and  fungoid  pests ; 
manures — chemical  and  natural ;  etherisation  apparatus ;  re¬ 
tarding  and  cold  storage  apparatus.  5.  Horticultural  build¬ 
ings  ;  heating  and  hot  water  apparatus ;  summer  houses,  seats, 
&c.  6.  Sundries — gardening  tools,  machines,  implements,  Ac. 

7.  New  inventions. 

Division  B — Botanical:  1.  Experimental  research  work.  2. 
Exhibition  of  scientific  apparatus,  microscopes,  &c.  3.  Plants, 

seeds,  &c.,  used  in  medicines. 

Division  C — Educational :  Exhibition  of  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  ;  books ;  nature  study. 

Division  D — Colonial:  Exhibition  of  fruits,  vegetables,  Ac., 
grown  in  the  Colonies. 

Division  E — Art :  1 .  Exhibition  of  pictures  of  flowers,  garden 
designs,  plants,  Ac.  2.  Table  decorations  and  decorative  uses 
of  flowers. 

Divi.sion  F — Garden  Sports :  Exhibition  of  croquet,  lawn 
tennis,  bowls,  and  other  garden  games. 

Horticulture. 

Plant  Groups. 

So  many  of  the  exhibits  which  come  under  this  and  allied 
heads  received  a  sufficiently  extended  notice  when  they  veie 
staged  at  the  Temple  Show  last  week  that  we  do  no  more  on  this 
occasion  than  refer  to  them  very  briefly.  Messrs.  AVilliam  Paul 
and  Son  again  had  a  glorious  display  of  Roses,  receiving  certifi¬ 
cates  for  two  varieties  and  a  gold  medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  staged 
their  remarkably  well-flowered  orchids  and  their  Carnations, 
getting  a  gold  medal.  Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  S.E.,  had  Begonias,  Streptocarpi,  and  Gloxinias  (gold 
medal).  From  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son  came  a  magnificent 
display  of  their  admirable  Caladiums,  as  well  as  Gloxinias,  and  a 
silver-gilt  medal  was  accorded.  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  liang- 
don,  Twerton-on-Avon,  Bath,  had  their  wonderfully  fine  double 
tuberous  Begonias  (silver-gilt  medal) ;  and  Messrs.  Pollard,  Lee, 
S.E.,  had  a  bronze  medal  group  of  new  Pelargoniums. 

A  varied  display  of  Cactus  Pelargoniums,  Heliotrope  Lord 
Roberts,  Roses,  and  Coronation  Marguerite  came  from  Messrs. 
W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  who  had  a  silver  medal. 

Hardy  annuals  in  pots,  similar  to  those  noted  on  page  478 
of  last  issue,  were  forward  from  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson, 
12,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  we  can  compliment 
the  firm  on  their  excellent  plants,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
is  the  best  way  to  bring  the  merits  of  good  annuals  before  the 
public.  They  had  a  silver  medal. 

Clemati.ses  in  pots,  as  well  as  hardy  shrubs,  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  St.  John’s  Nurseries,  Wor¬ 
cester,  who  received  a  silver-gilt  medal.  For  Spirieas, 
Gloxinias,  Verbenas,  Ac.,  Mes.srs.  Carter  and  Co.  had  a  large 
silver  medal ;  and  for  zonal  and  decorative  Pelargoniums  Mr. 
Godfrey,  of  Exmouth,  had  a  .silver-gilt  medal.  Another  silver- 
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gilt  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  for  tle  ir 
collection  of  Cacti. 

Messrs.  Cntbnsh  and  Son,  Highgate,  obtained  a  gold  Jiieilal 
for  a  magnificent  di.splay  of  Carnations,  bine  Hydrangeas,  Callas, 
and  Roses.  Messrs.  Rarr  and  Sons  had  a  tent  filled  with  pigmy 
trees  (large  .silver-gilt  medal). 

A  special  marquee  was  erected  on  Wednesday  for  three  dis¬ 
plays  of  orchids,  these  coming  respectively  from  Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt, 
of  Stamford  Hill,  N.  ;  Mr.  Jeremiah  Colman,  Gatton  Park, 
Reigate;  and  Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton,  and  Co.,  Southgate. 

Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree,  contributed  a  huge  di.splay  of  cut 
shrubs  from  his  unsurpassed  collection,  and  Messrs.  Laing  had 
shrubs  in  the  open  air. 

A  beautifully  decorated  dinner  table,  done  in  pink  Mal- 
maison  and  Tree  Carnations,  with  pink  shades  to  the  candles, 
was  arranged  by  Messrs.  Searcy,  Tansley,  and  Co.,  57,  Con¬ 
naught  Street,  W.,  and  was  the  admiration  of  everybody  (gold 
medal).  Flower  Groups. 

The  collections  of  cut  flowers  were  less  numerous  than  the 
groups  of  plants  in  pots.  Messrs.  Bobbie  and  Co.,  Roth  isay, 
N.B..  staged  long-spurred  Aquilegias  and  Violas,  receiv.ng  a 
silver  medal.  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.,  hal  a 
choice  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  for  which  a  silv.ir- 
gilt  medal  was  given.  Another  collection  of  cut  hardy  fiuweis 
came  from  jMessrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  P’eltham,  who  had  a  large 
silver  medal;  and  Mr.  Godfrey  staged  his  new  Oriental  Poppies. 
Lastly,  Mr.  Reuthe,  P''ox  Hill  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent,  for  a 
group  of  hardy  flowers,  received  a  silver-gilt  medal. 

Fruit. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  and  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Herts,  were  the  recipients  of  a  gold  medal  for  a  highly 
meritorious  collection  of  pot  fruit  trees  carrying  crops.  The 
group  was  larger  than  that  exhibited  at  the  Temple,  and  con- 
.sisted  of  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches^  and  Nectarines.  IMr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  had  a  large  collection  of  Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers,  and  Melons  (silver-gilt  medal). 

Certificates  to  Plants. 

Rose  Waltham  Rambler  (W.  Paul  and  Son). — This  beautiful  single 
pink-and-white  flowered  Polyantha  Bose  received  a  F.C.C. 

Rose  Pharisaer  (W.  Paul  and  Son). — This  we  omitted  to  see.  It 
received  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Rhododendron  Gomer  Waterer  (J.  Waterer  and  Sons). — This 
carries  an  enormous  truss  of  white  flowers,  slightly  blushed.  F.C.C. 
From  The  American  Nursery,  Ragshot. 

Insecticides  and  Weed-killers. 

These  were  numerously  shown,  and  included  Vail’s  Beetle- 
cute,  for  exterminating  beetles,  ants,  cockroaches,  ivoodlice, 
and  crickets.  Gishurst  Compound  may  also  come  under  this 
heading,  seeing  that  it  is  used  for  the  destruction  of  red  spider, 
green  fly,  &c.  Messrs.  Tomlinson  and  Hayward,  Ltd.,  IS,  Bart¬ 
lett’s  Buildings,  Holborn,  E.C.,  staged  samples  of  their  weed¬ 
killers,  as  the  Eureka  and  Daisy  ;  also  Eureka  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  and  Hayward’s  summer  shading.  The  Acme  Chemical 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Tonbridge,  Kent,  also  had  weed-killers,  as  the  Acme 
and  the  Invicta,  together  wuth  quassia  chips,  &c. 

Garden  Ornaments  in  Pottery  'Ware. 

Three  firms  staged  under  this  section,  and  their  efforts  fur¬ 
nished  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the  show,  IMessrs.  Donlton 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lambeth,  London,  S.E.  had  fountains,  sundials, 
garden  seats,  vases,  flower  pots,  and  pedestals  in  terracotta 
and  Boulton  ware  (gold  medal).  Messrs.  Liberty  and  Co., 
Regent  Street,  London,  showed  that  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
manufacturing  of  artistic  fabrics  for  dress,  they  were  promi¬ 
nent,  and  their  catalogue  is  full  of  beautiful  illustrations,  which 
will  give  the  distant  customers  some  knowledge  of  what  they 
offer.  Their  potteryware,  vases,  pedestals,  edging  tiles,  Ac., 
Ac.,  were  admirable  in  all  respects,  and  obtained  a  gold  medal. 
Messrs.  Pulliam  and  Son,  Newman  Street,  "W.,  ivere  also  repre¬ 
sented  by  sundials,  balustradings  for  walls,  also  vases  (tazzas), 
and  in  part  of  the  sloping  ground  out  of  doors  they  had  made 
part  of  a  rock-garden,  arranging  huge  blocks  of  sand.stone  in 
quite  a  natural  .style.  They  had  a  large  silver-gilt  medal. 

Heating  Apparatus. 

Some  interesting  types  of  boilers  were  exhibited,  and  this 
department  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  in  the  show,  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  fresh  feature.  If  this  exhibition  is  repeated 
next  year,  it  would  be  again  satisfactory  to  see  similar  displays. 
The  Rochford  boiler  shown  by  Me.ssrs.  Chas.  P.  KinnelJ  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  65,  Southwark  Street,  S.E.,  is  remarkably  powerful,  being 
formed  of  horizontal  tubular  bars,  that  offer  a  very  large  amount 
of  heating  surface.  This  firm  also  had  other  exhibits,  and 
received  the  high  award  of  a  gold  medal.  Messrs.  James  Keith 
and  Blackman  Co.,  Ltd.,  27,  Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C.,  had, 
amongst  others,  the  patent  Challenge  boiler,  a  very  peculiar¬ 
looking,  but  likely  enough  efficient,  structure,  entirely  built  of 
hollow  bars  to  offer  a  wide  extent  of  heating  surface.  The 
hoiler  is  formed  in  squares,  one  upon  the  top  of  the  other  to  the 
extent  of  eight  tiers,  and  the  water  is  continuous  throughout. 
The  chimney  is  moveable  in  any  direction  to  suit  the  direction 


of  the  wind  probably,  and  the  whole  erection  is  made  without 
the  need  of  any  brickwork  (silver  medal). 

Messrs.  Hartley  and  Sugden,  Ltd.,  Atlas  Boiler  Works, 
Halifax,  had  the  famous  Chatsworth  and  other  saddle  boilers. 
They  have  a  large  number  of  types  to  choose  from  (silver  medal). 
Messrs.  White,  Child,  and  Beney,  Ltd.,  62,  Queen  Street, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  had  fine  Strebel  counter-current  sectional 
boilers  for  low-pressure  hot  water  and  low-pre.ssure  steam 
heating.  The  boilers  are  of  cast  iron,  on  the  down-draught 
principle,  and  require  no  brickwork  (large  silver  medal).  Messrs. 
Mes.senger  A  Co.,  Ud.,  Loughborough,  and  122,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  had  patterns  of  their  well-known  Lough¬ 
borough  boiler,  as  well  as  radiators,  and  small  greenhouse 
boilers  (large  silver  medal). 

Machinery.  • 

Messrs.  Merryweather  are  widely  known  as  makers  of  fire 
engines,  and  their  address  is  63,  Long  Acre,  London.  They  had 
the  following  subjects,  regarding  which  we  are  favoured  with 
some  particulars  : — 

Merry  weathers’  “  Novelty  ”  spraying  and  garden  engine, 
driven  by  high  speed  petrol  motor,  with  gunmetal  rotary 
pump,  coupled  direct  to  the  motor  shaft,  the  whole  machinery 
mounted  on  a  30  gallon  tank  carried  on  two  light  iron  wheels, 
and  provided  with  handles.  Petrol  supply  is  carried  for  ten  to 
twelve  hours  working,  and  the  ignition  is  by  battery  and  coil. 
The  pump  can  draw  from  the  tank,  in  which  insecticide  can  be 
mixed  for  spraying,  or  suction  pipe  can  be  employed  to  draw 
from  a  pond,  stream,  or  other  supply.  A  pressure  of  60ib  per 
square  inch  can  be  maintained,  the  delivery  being  sufficient  to 
keep  five  or  six  sprays  going  at  once.  The  motor  can  be  started 
instantly,  and  the  apparatus  will  do  the  work  of  several  men 
at  less  cost,  while  being  lighter  in  weight  and  more  portable 
than  steam  apparatus. 

New  Merryvyeathers’  patent  (No.  8,581)  steam  hop  washing 
and  fruit  spraying  plant,  consisting  of  a  light  steam  boiler  and 
pump,  mounted  on  a  four  wheel  iron  carriage  provided  with 
drag  handle.  The  pump  will  work  six  or  eight  sprays  at  once, 
supplying  them  through  portable  piping  fitted  with  flexible 
joints  and  quick  hitching  connections.  These  pipes  can  be  laid 
down  rapidly  in  any  garden  or  orchard,  and  valves  with  hose 
couplings  being  provided,  the  small  hoses  and  sprays  can  be  con¬ 
nected  as  required.  In  wet  weather  when  horse  washers  are  prac¬ 
tically  usele.ss,  this,  system  can  be  used  effectively,  while  the  cost 
of  working  is  much  less  than  with  hand  apparatus.  It  is 
already  in  use  at  a  number  of  gardens  and  orchards  in  Kent. 

Another  of  Merryweathers’  novelties  in  pumping  plant  for 
farm  and  estate  work  is  their  new  patent  “Waterspout” 
portable  centrifugal  pump,  driven  by  a  petrol  motor.  The 
whole  machine  is  mounted  on  a  four  wheel  iron  carriage,  with 
draghandle,  and  can  be  started  instantly.  The  motor  is  a 
double  cylinder  water,  cooled  and  provided  with  electric  igni¬ 
tion.  It  drives  the  pump  at  high  speed  direct,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  latter  is  about  18,000  gallons  per  hour  to  a  height  of  25it. 
The  weight  and  size  of  the  apparatus  is  only  a  fraction  of  that 
of  steam  worked  plant,  to  do  the  same  w'ork,  and  its  porta¬ 
bility  renders  it  most  convenient  for  drainage,  irrigation,  and 
sewage  pumping  work. 

Still  another  new  adaptation  of  the  petrol  motor,  is  the 
Merryweather  high  speed  motor  and  “Hatfield”  pump  shown. 
This  is  a  portable  apparatus,  being  mounted  on  a  light  iron 
carriage,  and  can  be  moved  about  by  one  man.  The  pump, 
which  has  three  barrels,  and  is  driven  by  a  single  cylinder  water 
cooled  petrol  motor,  will  deliver  3,000  gallons  per  hour  for 
irrigation,  watering  crops,  water  supply  to  house  and  stables, 
Ac.  As  it  can  be  started  instantly  by  simply  turning  a  handle, 
it  is  also  valuable  as  a  fire  engine. 

The  Merryweather  “  Valiant  ”  engine  is  already  well  known, 
being  in  use  by  many  landowners  for  estate  water  supply,  tem¬ 
porary  pumping,  and  fire  extinction.  The  one  shown  will 
deliver  5,000  to  6,000  gallons  per  hour,  can  raise  steam  in 
from  six  to  eight  minutes,  and  the  weight  of  the  engine  and 
boiler  complete  is  only  6^cwt.  It  has  a  detachable  iron  car¬ 
riage,  enabling  it  to  be  wheeled  about  by  a  couple  of  lads,  or, 
by  means  of  poles  passed  through  rings  providecl  on  the  top  of 
the  boiler,  half  a  dozen  men  can  carry  it  easily. 

An  interesting  exhibit  is  a  hydraulic  ram  for  water  supply 
work  on  farms  and  country  estates,  with,  beside  it,  model  of 
this  ingenious  water  raiser  with  a  glass  air  vessel,  so  that  the 
action  of  the  apparatus  can  be  seen  and  understood.  Many 
Merryiveather  rams  are  now  in  use,  and  work  practically  uri- 
attended  for  days  together.  They  can  be  fixed  anywhere  where 
there  is  a  stream  giving  a  fall  of  2ft  or  more,  and  can  be 
arranged  to  force  part  of  the  water  working  them  to  a  reservoir 
at  an  elevation,  or  to  work  with  dirty  water  and  pump  clean 
from  some  other  source. 

A  working  model  of  a  Merryweather  windmill  driving  a 
water  supply  pump  is  shown  on  the  lawn,  and  it  is  stated  a 
number  of  these  are  now  in  use  in  this  country  on  private 
estates  and  farms.  Of  course,  where  windmills  are  used,  work 
is  intermittent,  and  therefoi’e  large  storage  capacity  has  to 
be  provided;  but,  the  cost  for  power  being  practically  nil,  this 
question  does  not  pre.sent  .serious  difficulties. 
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The  IMerryweather  “  India  ”  pump  is  well  known  on  the 
railways  of  o"ur  Great  Eastern  dependency,  being  extensively 
used  for  water  supply  to  stations  and  depots.  It  is  largely 
used  on  estates  in  this  country,  and  on  j^lantations  abroad  for 
irrigation  and  water  supply  work.  The  frame  is  practically 
unbreakable,  being  entirely  of  wrought  iron,  and  the  pumps 
are  of  solid  gunmetal,  so  that  salt  or  acid  liquids  may  be 
pumped  without  injuring  the  barrels  or  valves.  A  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  pump  is  that,  when  the  depth  of  water  is  beyond 
its  lifting  power,  the  barrels  can  be  lowered,  as  dovui  a  well, 
and  the  handles  worked  from  surface  level.  Two  or  four  men 
can  work  the  pump,  and  the  delivery  is  from  1,500  to  2,400 
gallons  per  hour,  according  to  depth  of  lift  and  height  to  which 
the  water  is  to  be  forced. 

Many  country  houses  have  poor  water  supplies,  and  in  many 
cases  the  pressure  is  insufficient.  To  improve  this  pressure  for 
watering  purposes  and  for  fire  extinction,  the  Merryweather 
augmentor  shown  is  well  adapted.  It  can  be  attached  to  any 
water  valve,  and,  by  turning  a  handle,  one  person  can  enable 
a  powerful  jet  or  spray  to  be  thrown  where  previously  the 
water  would  only  reach  the  nozzle.  One  of  these  apparatus  in 
portable  form,  driven  by  an  electric  motor,  is  shown,  and  is  a 
distinct  novelty  in  pumping  appliances. 

In  smaller  watering  appliances,  the  Merryweather  firm  keep 
well  ahead,  a  representative  selection  being  exhibited,  inclucf- 
ing  hand  power  pumps,  hose  pipes  of  all  kinds,  nozzles,  jets, 
sprays,  garden  hydrants,  standposts,  lawn  watering  plant,  Ac. 
The  garden  hoses  are  of  the  high  class  quality,  which  has  always 
been  associated  with  the  firm,  and,  though  more  costly  in  the 
first  instance  than  the  garden  hose  of  commerce,  are  economical 
in  the  long  run,  owing  to  the  higher  price  being  more  than 
repaid  the  purchaser  in  the  longevity  of  the  hose.  A  novelty 
is  the  cotton  covered  “  Comtonite  ”  hose,  which  is  made  of  grey 
rubber,  and  has  a  white  cotton  cover  woven  on.  This  hose 
stands  high  pressure,  and  is  very  cleanly  and  pleasant  to  use. 

Lawn  Mowers. 

Messrs.  Ransome,  Sims,  and  Jefferies,  Ltd.,  Orwell  Works, 
Ipswich,  displayed  their  improved  motor  lawn  mowers  at  work 
on  the  lawns,  also  an  assortment  of  mowers  for  horse  and  hand 
power  (gold  medal).  Messrs.  Shanks  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Dens  Iron 
W  orks.  Arbroath,  N.B.,  and  Bush  Lane  House,  Cannon  Street, 
E.C.,  had  their  lOin  and  14in  Caledonia,  their  Britannia  and 
Britisher,  their  pony  delivery  lawn  mower,  and  others  (large 
silver  medal).  Messrs.  Thos.  Green  and  Son,  Ltd.,  New  Surrey 
Works,  Southwark  Sti'eet,  S.E.,  sent  eighteen  different  patterns, 
so  that  all  needs  and  purposes  can  surely  be  supplied.  They 
received  a  large  silver-gilt  medal. 

Greenhouses  and  Summerhouses. 

The  section  devoted  to  greenhouse  structures  and  arbours 
was  well  filled — at  least,  the  exhibits  seemed  to  cover  a  good 
space  of  ground.  Various  makes  and  designs,  both  in  frames 
and  greenhouses,  were  on  view,  and  a  curvilinear  structure 
showing  the  wire-tension  method  of  glazing  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  Skinner,  Board,  and  Co.,  Bristol.  While  this  allows 
the  maximum  of  light  to  pass,  it  is  very  conducive  to  draughts, 
the  panes  of  glass  being  by  no  means  close  fitting  upon  one 
another.  Mr.  J.  W.  Riley,  Herne  Hill,  S.E.,  showed  a  revolving 
summerhouse — one  which  ran  on  a  circular  rail  by  means  of 
wheels.  Mr.  AV.  Duncan  Tucker,  Lawrence  Road,  South 
Tottenham,  N.,  had  a  greenhouse  with  lath  roller  blinds 
attached,  and  these  were  held  above  the  top  ventilator  by 
means  of  a  hooped  iron  rod  at  either  side.  Others  wdio  staged 
greenhouses  were  Mr.  J.  Unite,  291,  Edgware  Road,  London 
(tents  and  garden  furniture) ;  Pearce  and  Co.,  644,  Holloway 
Road,  N. ;  and  James  Crispin  and  Sons,  Nelson  Street,  Bristol, 
who  each  obtained  silver  medals. 

Sundries. 

Mr.  J.  Pinches,  3,  Crown  Buildings,  Camberwell,  sent 
samples  of  his  well  known  “Acme”  labels.  The  Gishurst 
Compound  was  exhibited  in  sample  packets  by  Price’s  Patent 
Candle  Co.,  Ltd.,  Belmont  Works,  Battersea. 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  had  a  pretty 
exhibit  of  his  “Rural  Decorations”;  and  Mr.  A.  Hemsley,  of 
Lewisham,  S.E.,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Bruce,  Chorlton,  Man¬ 
chester,  staged  the  new  Adjustable  Displayers  and  Flower- 
holders,  which  are  so  very  convenient,  easy,  light,  economical, 
and  helpful. 

Four  Oaks  Nursery  and  Garden  Sundries  Co.,  Sutton 
Coldfield,  Birmingham,  staged  their  nndentable  syringe  (which 
they  guarantee  for  three  years),  their  Spraying,  angle  joint,  and 
self-supplying  syringes,  _  together  with  garden  engines,  wheel¬ 
barrows,  zinc  tubs,  wire  brushes,  lawn-sprinklers,  standard 
tree-pruners,  the  aerator,  and  other  useful  implements  (silyer 
medal). 

IVIessrs.  Champion  and  Co.,  115,  City  Road,  London,  contri- 
Imted  a  display  of  their  elegant  and  very  substantial  tubs  for 
shrulis.  palms,  and  large  plants  (.silver  medal) 

Messrs.  Corry  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Shad  Thames,  S.E.,  sent 
tol)acco  fumigators  nicotine  soap,  Ewing’s  mildew  composition, 
Scott wasp  destroyer,  Elliott’s  “Summer  Cloud”  shading, 
and  other  sundries  (.silver  medal). 


Mr.  H.  Pattisson,  1,  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham,  S.W.,  was 
forward  with  his  patent  hoi'se  boots,  and  he  has  now  a  patent 
turf  renovator  (bronze  medal). 

Messrs.  Janies  T.  Anderson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  135  and  137, 
Commercial  Street,  London,  E.,  had  raffia  and  mats,  canes, 
sticks,  wood,  knives,  shading,  garden  lines,  Ac.  (silver  medal). 

Macliinery  for  spraying,  white  and  lime  washing,  together 
with  pumps,  appliances,  garden  hose,  and  hose  fittings,  were 
contributed  by  Messrs.  AVallach  Bros.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street, 
E.C. 

Educational. 


President,  Sir  William  J.  Collins,  M.D.,  D.L.,  L.C.C. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  conference  that  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  June  7th  : — 10  a. in..  Allotment  Gardens  and 
AVorking  Men,  by  F.  AV.  A^erney,  L.C.C.  ;  11  a. in..  Address  on 
“  Nature  Study  and  its  Cognate  Educational  Subjects,”  by  Sir 
George  AA’^.  Kekewich,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  president  of  the  School 
Nature  Study  Union  ;  followed  by  various  authorities. 

(1)  A  paper  on  “  Horticultural  Teaching  among  Adults,”  by 
Mr.  J.  AA’^eathers,  F.R.H.S.,.  instructor  in  horticulture, 
Middlesex  County  Council. 

(2)  A  paper  on  “  School  Gardens  and  Horticultural  Teaching 
in  Schools,”  by  Mr.  R.  Caesar,  head  master.  Hale  Council 
Schools,  Farnhani. 

(3)  A  paper  on  “  School  Nature  Study,”  by  Miss  A^iolet 
James  (Kindergartner),  Heidelberg  College,  Ealing. 

Other  conferences  were  arranged  and  held.  AA’e  may  refer 

to  these  in  next  issue.  ^  „ 

Ihe  Exhibits. 


This  part  of  the  exhibition  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  corri¬ 
dor,  though  the  conservatory  contained  a  few  exhibits.  Mr.  R. 
Hedger  AVallace  had  charge  of  the  exhibits,  and  set  them  out 
advantageously.  Displays  to  illustrate  the  methods  of  nature 
study  came  from  the  far  north  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  from  divers 
parts  of  England,  and  London,  of  course,  was  particularly 
strong.  AA^e  would  name  the  exhibits  seriatim,  though  some  will 
be  unavoidably  omitted,  since  our  report  was  prepared  before 
the  entire  section  wa^  completed.  Thus  : — 

Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate 
Hill,  had  rural  handbooks  and  coloured  draiyings.  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  London,  also  had  books  on  gardening  and 
on  rural  subjects,  with  drawings.  Messrs.  Routledge,  Ludgate 
Square,  had  these,  and  plans  of  cottage  gardens,  Ac. 

Schools  were  very  numerously  represented,  as  the  Croft 
School,  Betley,  wuth  phenological  observations  tabulated;  the 
L.C.C.  Boy’s  School,  Ruthfern  Road,  Catford,  S.E.,  with  fine 
photos  and  drawings;  Council  School,  Hythe,  Southampton, 
which  had  insects  and  specimens  of  children’s  notes  on  natural 
lihenomena. 

Sompting  School,  AA’orthing,  Sussex,  had  beautiful  photos 
showing  the  children  at  work  in  the  garden,  with  coloured 
drawings  by  the  pupils.  Stoke  Bruei’iie  School,  Northampton, 
stajged  a  collection  of  grasses,  rushes,  and  wild  flowers,  dried 
and  neatly  mounted,  and  well-bound  books,  making  a  really 
admirable  collection. 

The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  had  a  set  of  twigs  from 
different  trees  and  shrubs.  The  American  School  College  Text¬ 
book  Agency,  London,  had  books;  and  the  Remington  Type¬ 
writer  Co.  had  models  of  the  manufactures  and  a  desk  well- 
appointed  for  the  needs  of  business  men. 

The  Nicolson  Imstitute,  Stornoway,  Lewds,  N.B.,  presented  a 
beautiful  natural  history  book — i.e.,  a  book  containing  notes 
and  specimens  to  illustrate  the  nature-study  work  done  in 
school.  The  Church  of  Scotland  Training  College,  Aberdeen, 
had  also  a  small  but  interesting  exhibit. 

Mr.  Henry  Irving,  Horley,  Surrey,  contributed  magnificent 
photographs  of  deciduous  forest  trees,  two  of  each,  to  show  the 
winter  and  summer  condition  of  the  subjects.  These  were 
splendidly  executed,  and  measured  18in  by  15in  apiece. 

Oak  and  Plane  tree  galls  were  exhibited  by  Miss  L.  Arundel, 
Froebel  Educational  Institute,  Telgarth  Road,  AA’^est  Kensing¬ 
ton,  together  with  a  paper  by  her  on  the  subject  of  galls. 

James  Allen’s  Girls’  School,  Dulwich,  S.E.,  sent  an  exhibit 
to  demonstrate  botanical  teaching,  such  as  geotropism  of  roots, 
transpiration,  respiration,  an  auxonieter  to  note  the  rate  of 
growth  in  plants,  and  so  on. 

University  College,  Gower  Street,  London,  sent  a  large 
geological  map  of  East  Norfolk  and  North-east  Suffolk,  with 
numerous  other  smaller  ones,  the  most  interesting  of  which 
was  that  illustrating  the  closing  up  of  AAJiitsley  IMere  by  plants 
between  the  years  1838  and  1884. 

The  Camden  School  for  Girls  had  models  of  Apples,  Pears, 
and  other  fruits  done  in  putty  by  the  pupils.  Stroud  Green 
and  Hornsey  High  School  had  a  collection  of  flowers  dried  and 
mounted.  The  Queenswood  School,  Clapham  Park,  S.AV.,  had 
weather  charts,  nature  notes,  and  drawings  by  scholars.  Airs. 
Hotton’s  School,  Queen’s  Gate,  also  had  drawings,  maps,  and 
notes.  Bailey’s  Lane  L.C.C.  School  sent  a  plan  of  their  school 
garden  and  photographs.  The  Beethoven  Street  Higher  Grade 
School,  L.C.C.,  Chelsea  Division,  were  also  represented  with  the 
following: — Bellenden  Road  Higher  Grade  School,  Peckham ; 
Copland  Street  Council  School,  Grove  Road,  St.  John’s  AA’'ood, 
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Earlsfielcl  Road,  Clj’de  Street  Infants’  School,  Deptford,  S.E., 
Invicta  Hoad  School,  Hlackheath,  S.E.,  and  Council  School, 
AVaterloo  Street,  Hammersmith. 

Colonial. 

This  division  deserves  more  space  than  we  can  devote  to  it. 
Samples  of  fruits,  both  fresh  and  as  models,  were  staged  by  the 
Acting  Agent-General  for  Victoria,  142,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
E.C.  ;  the  Agent-General  for  South  Australia,  28,  Bishopsgate  St. 
Within,  E.C.  ;  the  West  India  Committee,  15,  Seetliing  Lane, 
E.C.  ;  the  Commercial  Agency  for  the  Government  of  New 
South  AVales,  49,  Eastcheap,  E.C. ;  and  the  Agent-General  for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  100,  Victoria  Street,  S.AV.  Each  of 
these  displayed  quantities  of  fruits,  as  stated,  also  bottled 
essential  oils,  canned  meat,  tobacco,  samples  of  cereals,  wines, 
and  pictures  of  scenes  or  plants  in  their  respective  colonies. 

Our  report  is  necessarily  brief,  but  it  described  each  of  the 
main  features  of  this  exhibition.  Undoubtedly  the  officials  of 


and  Alodesty  ;  9,  Mr.  AVood,  with  Alodesty  ;  10,  Mr.  Eyre,  with 
Alodesty. 

Eeaihered  byblocmens.  1  and  2,  Mr.  Eyre,  with  Bessie  and 
Stockport  ;  3,  Air.  Buckley,  with  Stockport  ;  4  and  5,  Air.  Alidg- 
ley,  with  Stockport;  6,  Air.  Buckley,  with  Stockport;  7,  Mr. 
Bentley,  with  Stockport;  8  and  9,  Air.  Needham,  with  Stock- 
port  and  Adonis;  10,  Air.  Bentley,  with  Adonis. 

Flamed  bizarres. — 1,  Air.  Bentley,  with  Lord  Stanley;  2,  Air. 
Needham,  with  Dr.  Hardy  ;  3,  Air.  N’eedham,  with  Sir  J.  Pax¬ 
ton  ;  4.  Air.  Aloorhouse,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton;  5,  Air.  Hall,  with 
S.  Barlow  ;  6,  Mr.  Eyre,  with  Lord  Stanley  ;  7,  Air.  Bentley, 
w'th  S.  Barlow;  8,  Air.  Hall,  with  Orpheus;  9,  Mr.  Eyre,  with 
Sir  J.  Paxton;  10,  Air.  Aloorhouse,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton. 

Flamed  Roses. — 1,  Air.  Bentley,  with  Aglaia  ;  2,  Air.  Aloor¬ 
house,  with  Mabel;  3.  Air.  Eyre,  with  Alabel ;  4.  Air.  Hall,  with 
Alabel ;  5,  Air.  Bentley,  with  Alabel ;  6,  Air.  Aloorhouse,  with 
Alabel;  7,  Air.  Needham,  with  Trvphena ;  8,  Air.  Eyre  witli 
Alabel. 
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Interior  View  of  the  Conservatory,  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Garden. 


the  society  have  made  a  great  effort  to  gain  wider  recognition 
and  financial  success,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  succeeded.  The 
glass  houses  in  the  gardens  are  l)eing  renewed,  and  one  may 
predict  that  the  garden  will  be  still  more  useful  and  interesting 
in  the  pear  future. 

Royal  National  Tulip,  Northern  Section. 

( Concluded  from  page  481.) 

Class  8,  single  blooms,  feathered  bizarres. — 1,  Air.  Hall,  with 
.1.  Aloody  ;  2,  Air.  Buckley,  with  Lord  F.  Cavendish  ;  3  and  4, 
Air.  Needham,  with  Red  Eagle  and  G.  Scholes ;  5,  Air.  Aiooj- 
house.  with  Alasterpiece  ;  6,  Air.  Eyre,  with  Alasterpiece  ;  7,  Air. 
Bentley,  with  Alasterpiece :  8,  Air.  Aloorhouse,  with  Lord  F. 
Cavendish;  9,  Air.  Eyre,  with  AV.  AVilson  ;  10,  Air.  Hall,  with 
G.  Scholes. 

Feathei'ed  roses. — 1.  Air.  N  ec'dham.  with  Andromeda;  2,  Air. 
Bentley,  with  Andromeda:  3.  Air.  AA'ood,  with  Alodesty;  4,  Air. 
Buckle.v,  with  Alodesty;  5,  Air.  Bentley,  with  Alabel;  G,  Air. 
Aloorhouse,  with  Alodesty;  7  and  8,  Air.  Hall,  with  Sarah  Ann 


Flamed  byblocmens.— 1,  Air.  Needham,  with  Talisman;  2,  Air. 
Eyre,  with  Talisman;  3,  Air.  Needham,  with  Adonis;  4,  Air. 
liall,  with  Talisman ;  5,  Air.  Aloorhouse,  with  Talisman ;  G, 
Air.  Buckley,  with  Stockport;  8,  Air.  Eyre,  with  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  ;  9,  Air.  Bentley,  with  Talisman  ;  10,  Air.  Hall,  with 
Talisman. 

The  best  feathered  flower.  Air.  Needham,  with  Stockport ; 
the  best  flamed  flowei’.  Air.  Needham,  with  Airs.  John  Gibbons. 

Class  10,  six  breeder  Tulips.  — 1,  Air.  Needham,  with  A. 
Lloyd,  Sir  .Io.seph  Paxton,  ALs.  Barlow,  Rose  Hill,  Nimbus,  and 
Bridesmaid;  2,  Air.  Eyi’e,  with  Goldfinder,  n.  Lloyd,  Leech’s  2, 
Surpass  le  Grand.  Airs.  Barlow,  Industry;  3,  Air.  AIoorhou.se, 
with  Sulphur,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Airs.  Barlow,  A.  AlcGregor,  Adonis, 
and  Talisman;  4,  Air.  AVood,  vith  A.  Lloyd,  AV.  AA'ilson,  Alabel, 
A.  AlcGregor,  BoardmaiTs  1.  and  Alartin’s  117  ;  5,  Air.  Bentley, 
with  Lord  Roberts,  Excelsior,  Lady  Grosvenor,  Rose  Hill, 
Adonis,  and  E.  Pegg ;  G,  Air.  Hall,  with  Sulphur,  Seedling,  Rose 
Hill,  Airs.  Bai’low,  E.  Pegg,  AA".  Parkin.son. 

Class  11,  three  breeder  Tulips.  —  1.  Air.  Needham,  with  Dr. 
Hardy,  Ashmole’s  114,  A.  AlcGregor  :  2,  Air.  Bentley,  with  .A. 
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liloyd,  Mrs.  Barlow,  and  Thurstan’s  216;  3,  Mr.  Eyre,  with 
Goldhnder,  Industry,  and  Leech’s  2 ;  4,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  w.oh  W. 
Wilson,  Bose  Hill,  and  Talisman;  5,  Mr.  Wood,  with  A.  Lloyd, 
Mabel,  and  Martin’s  117 ;  6,  Mr.  Buckley,  with  W.  Wilson, 
Modesty,  Agnes. 

Class  12,  single  blooms,  bizarre  breeders. — 1,  Mr.  Needham, 
with  A.  Lloyd;  i!,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  with  Goldfinder ;  3,  Mr.  Eyre, 
with  A.  Lloyd;  4,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  with  Sulphur;  5,  Mr.  Need- 
ham,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton;  6,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton; 

7,  Mr.  Eyre,  with  Sulphur  ;  8,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Goldfinder. 

Rose  breeders. — 1  and  2,  Mr.  Eyre,  with  Mrs.  Barlow  and 
Rose  Hill ;  3,  Mr.  Needham,  with  Ro.se  Hill ;  4,  Mr.  Moorhouse, 
with  A.  McGregor ;  5,  Mr.  Needham,  with  Lloyd’s  Seedling ;  6, 
Mr.  Moorhouse,  with  A.  McGregor;  7,  Mr.  Wood,  with  Mabel; 

8,  Mr.  Buckley,  with  Mabel. 

Bybloemen  breeders. — 1  and  2,  Mr.  Needham,  with  Pegg’s 
Seedling  and  Glory  of  Stakehill ;  3,  Mr.  Eyre,  with  Leech’s  2 ;  4, 
Mr.  Buckley,  with  Agnes ;  5,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Parker’s  King ; 
G,  Mr.  Eyre,  with  Alice  Grey;  7,  Mr.  Buckley,  with  Agnes;  8, 
Mr.  Bentley,  with  Martin’s  117. 

Best  breeder  in  the  show,  Mr,  Needham,  with  Alfred  Lloyd. 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  Dowell’s  Rooms  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  McHattie,  president,  in 
the  chair.  There  was  a  good  attendance.  A  number  of  new 
members  were  elected,  and  several  gentlemen  proposed  for 
election.  Mr.  Grieve  the  well  known  horticulturist  and  popular 
nurseryman,  of  Red  jBraes,  Edinburgh,  gave  a  lecture  entitled 
“  Florists,”  and  for  fully  half  an  hour  kept  his  audience 
intensely  interested  by  his  rapid  and  comprehensive  summary 
of  florists  of  past  and  present  times  who  have  made  a  name  and 
fame  as  raisers  and  cultivators  of  florists’  flowers,  and  others 
noted  in  general  horticulture.  Beginning  with  James  Justice, 
an  ardent  horticulturist  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  noticed 
such  men  as  Cunningham  (Comely  Bank),  Downie  (Edin¬ 
burgh),  the  elder  and  younger  McNab,  Turnbull  (of  Erica  fame), 
Goodall,  A'oung,  David  and  William  Thonrson,  Gorrie,  Guthrie, 
and  Webster  (as  fruit  growers),  Dobbie  (Rothesay),  McKenzie 
(Warriston  Nurseries),  Laing  (of  Dysart),  Lindsay,  Munro,  and 
many  others  who  have  worked  in  Scotland  in  the  cause  of 
horticulture.  An  interesting  discussion  followed,  taken  part 
in  by  Mr.  McKenzie,  Mr.  Todd,  Mr.  Comfort,  and  the  president. 
A  very  warm  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Grieve. 

A  very  attractive  table  of  exhibits  was  presented  by  a 
number  of  members.  Messrs.  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen, 
exhibited  a  beautiful  collection  of  twenty-two  varieties  of 
Trollius,  mostly  seedlings  of  much  quality.  First  class  certifi¬ 
cates  were  awarded  to  Mrs.  Hadden '^and  to  seedlings  Nos.  34 
and  25,  also  to  a  choice  yellow  bedding  Viola  named  Cocker’s 
Seedling.  Mr.  McKenzie,  Trinity  Grove,  sent  a  very  beautiful 
example  of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  to  which  a  cultural  cer¬ 
tificate  was  awarded.  Mr.  McKenzie  had  also  a  beautiful 
branch  of  Bougainvillea  Sanderi  and  a  seedling  Pa,ssiflora.  Mr. 
Johnstone,  Hay  Lodge,  exhibited  cut  blooms  of  an  attractive  pink 
Rhododendron.  Mr.  Grieve,  Red  Braes,  contributed  a  very  nice 
collection  of  hardy  border  flowers.  Cut  Rhododendrons  were 
sent  by  Mr.  Watt,  Queen  Street  Gardens;  a  stem  of  Tritoma 
Burchelli  was  sent  by  Mr.  Brown,  Silverknowe.  Votes  of 
thanks  were  awarded  to  the  exhibitors. 


The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. 

„  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitai 

Fublic  Gardens  Association,  held  on  Wednesday  at  83^  Lan 
caster. Gate,  W.,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  chairman,  presiding,  it  wa 
agr^d  that  the  association  should  undertake  the  laying  out  o 
St.  Nicholases  Churchyard,  Deptford,  subject  to  its  maintenanc 
being  guaranteed,  that  it  should  renovate  St.  Mary’s,  White 
chapel.  Churchyard,  and  should  renew  its  offer  to  assist  in  tin 
laying  out  of  the  Norfolk  Square  area,  Islington.  It  ivas  state( 
that  the  work  at  St.  Botolph’s  Billingsgate,  having  been  com 
pleted,  the  ground  would  shortly  be  re-opened,  and  that  th 
Mayor  of  Bermondsey,  on  behalf  of  the  Borough  Council,  hai 
formally  taken  over  from  the  donor,  the  drinking  fountain  whicl 
^e  association,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Passmor( 
Edwards,  had  erected  in  Rotherhithe  Street. 

was  reported  with  the  schemes  for  the  transfer  o 
All  Saints,  Poplar,  Churchyard  to  the  Borough  Council  as  i 
public  garden,  and  for  the  extension  of  Hampstead  Heath.  1 
^tter  was  read  accepting  seats  for  a  site  near  St.  Mary  Abbott’ 
Chuich,  and  an  application  lyas  granted  for  seats  for  Norwooi 
Breen,  Middlesex.  It  was  decided  to  oppose  the  proposal  to  buih 
on  an  island  opposite  Kew  Gardens,  in  reference  to  which  ai 
application  haa  been  made  to  the  Thames  Conservancy. 

A  proposal  was  discussed  that  the  association  shouh 
encourage  the_  creation  of  window  gardens,  and  reference  wa; 
made  tp  the  initiation  of  such  work  in  Spitalfields.  The  questioi 
was  adjourned  for  further  information.  Suggestions  were  mad. 
as  0  the  further  laying  out  of  St.  John  at  Hackney  and  Oh 
Chelsea  Churchyards,  and  other  sites. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES:  SECOND  EARLY  HOUSE. — Vines  started  at  the 
new  year  have  the  Grapes  ripening  where  they  have  been  brought 
forward  gently,  but  when  grown  rapidly  the  crop  will  be  ripe. 
Maintain  a  circulation  of  warm,  rather  dry,  air  constantly, 
increasing  the  ventilation  early.  Keep  the  floor  damped  on 
hot  days,  allowing  the  temperature  to  fall  to  60deg  at  night 
when  cold,  or  65deg  when  warm,  with  sufficient  heat  in  the 
pipes  to  prevent  moisture  condensing  on  the  berries.  This  is 
necessary  as  a  safeguard  against  “spot.”  If  there  is  likely 
to  be  any  want  of  finish  allow  the  Vines  time,  by  giving  as 
long  rest  at  night  as  possible.  Moderate  moisture,  even  if 
the  Grapes  are  ripe,  is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  foliage, 
hence  damping  the  floors  and  stages  must  be  resorted  to  occa¬ 
sionally.  Allow  a  moderate  extension  of  the  laterals,  to 
encourage  root  action,  but  keep  gross  laterals  in  check,  so  as 
to  cause  an  equal  distribution  of  the  sap.  When  the  Grapes 
are  ripe  a  minimum  temperature  of  60deg  will  be  sufficient. 

EARLY  MUSCAT  HOUSES.— The  fruit  ripening  will  need 
a  drier  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  but  avoid  great  aridity, 
as  the  foliage  will  fall  a  prey  to  red  spider.  Do  not  allow  any 
deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  borders,  for  Muscats  are  gross 
feeders.  The  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  will  in  some  measure 
compensate  for  the  drier  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Provide 
a  circulation  of  air  constantly,  preventing  the-  moisture  con¬ 
densing  on  the  berries  by  sufficient  warmth  in  the  pipes  to 
insure  a  changing  atmo.sphere.  Lateral  extension  is  the  best 
safeguard  against  shanking  at  this  stage,  along  with  a  steady 
temperature.  Keep  the  night  temperature  at  65deg  to  70deg, 
8()deg  to  85deg  by  day  with  a  littie  sun,  and  90deg  to  95deg 
with  it  in  full  force.  Ventilate  early,  and '  regulate  by  the 
sun’s  increase,  and  so  with  its  decline.  The  old  leaves  of 
Muscats  are  liable  to  be  scorched  under  powerful  sun  after  a 
period  of  dull  weather.  In  very  bright  weather  draw  a  single 
thickness  pf  tanned  netting  over  the  roof  lights,  which,  with¬ 
out  impeding  too  much  light,  will  prevent  the  scorching. 

GRAPES  STONING. — During  the  process  the  Vines  should 
not  be  hurried,  but  have  a  regular  temperature  of  abou^ 
65deg  at  night,  70deg  to  75deg  by  day  from  artificial  heat  if 
the  Grapes  are  wanted  by  a  given  time.  Admit  air  in  good 
time,  always  a  little  at  70deg,  and  dissipate  moisture  before 
the  sun  acts  powerfully  upon  the  foliage.  Allow  a  moderate 
lateral  extension,  but  avoid  overcropping,  and  supply  a  top¬ 
dressing  (washing  in)  or  liquid  manure.  | 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES:  EARLY  HOUSES.— 
When  the  trees  of  the  very  early  varieties,  such  as  Alexander, 
V  aterloo,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  and  Early  Rivers  and  Earlv 
Louise  Peaches,  Advance,  Cardinal,  and  Early  Rivers 
Aectarines,  have  been  cleared  of  their  crops,  the  shoots  on 
^vhich  the  fruits  have  been  borne,  if  not  required  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  trees,  should  be  cut  away  to  the  successional  gi’owths 
from  their  base,  which  will  allow  light  and  air  free  access  to 
the  foliage.  Syringe  forcibly  to  clean, se  the  trees  of  red  spider, 
and  if  this  and  scale  continue  troublesome,  the  prompt  aijplica- 
tion  of  an  insecticide  will  be  necessary  to  eradicate  the  pests. 
It  IS  highly  important  that  the  foliage  be  kept  clean  and 
healthy,  and  to  prevent  over-maturity  of  the  bud  or  premature 
ripening  of  the  wood,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  cool  by  ventilating  to  the  fullest  extent  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered,  excepting  when  the  weather  be  unusually 
cold  and  the  wood  somewhat  sappv.  Keep  the  borders  moist, 
and  m  showery  weather  remove  the  roof  lights.  Stop  the 
laterals,  especially  the  gross  ones,  but  avoid  giving  a  check  by 
a  great  reduction  of  foliage  at  one  time  as  this  has  a  tendency 
to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  growths,  and  when  such  is  the 
case,  the  trees  will  be  swelling  their  buds,  or  casting  them 
through  over-development  when  they  should  be  resting. 

TREES  or  HALE’S  EARLY,  Rivers’  Early  A"ork,  Dr. 

Early  Alfred,  and  other  second  early  Peaches, 
with  Lord  Napier,  Rivers’  Orange,  and  other  second  early 
Nectarines,  closely  follow  the  very  early  varieties,  and  are  now 
ripening  or  have  the  fruits  ripe,  the  house  not  being  started 
later  th^i  the  new  year.  These  varieties  are  succeeded  by 
Stirling  Ua,stle,  Royal  George,  Dyniond,  and  Crimson  Galande 
Nectarines.  The  fruits  are  now  ripening  and  must  not  be 
syringed  unless  the  trees  are  infested  with  red  spider.  When 
water  hangs  on  the  fruits  for  any  length  of  time  after  thev 
commence  ripening  the  skin  is  liable  to  crack.  The  trees  must 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer  by  want  of  water  at  the  roots,  but  any 
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excess  of  moisture  at  this  stage  has  a  tendency  to  cause  split¬ 
ting  at  the  stone.  Every  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  good 
finish. 

HOUSES  STARTED  IN  JANUARY.— Where  the  trees 
have  been  forced  for  several  years  consecutively  they  will  have 
the  fruit  in  the  condition  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
but  where  they  are  forced  for  the  first  time,  or  have  progressed 
gently,  the  finest  fruits  will  now  be  ripening.  The  leaves  should 
be  turned  aside,  and  the  fruits  raised  on  laths  placed  across  the 
trellis,  and  secured  with  the  apexes  to  the  light.  This,  however, 
ought  to  have  been  effected  some  time  ago,  and  the  fruit  will, 
where  that  has  been  done,  now  have  attained  a  good  colour. 
If  the  weather  prove  dull  and  cold  gentle  fire  heat  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  a  circulation  of  air  constantly,  the  tem¬ 
perature  being  maintained  at  60deg  to  65deg  at  night  and 
70deg  to  75deg  by  day.  Cease  syringing  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen  or  soften,  and  take  care  to  have  the  foliage  free 
from  red  spider  before  the  syringing  ceases,  as  the  pest  other¬ 
wise  will  increase  so  rapidly  whilst  the  fruit  is  ripening  as  to 
seriously  jeopardise  future  crops.  See  that  there  is  no  deficiency 
of  moisture  in  the  border,  and,  if  necessary,  give  a  thorough 
.supply  of  water,  mulching  lightly  with  rather  short,  lumpy 
manure,  such  as  that  of  a  spent  Mushroom  bed,  or  partially 
decayed,  always  sweetened,  stable  litter  with  the  straw  shook 
out. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES. — Hurrying  the  trees  during  the 
stoning  process  is  sometimes  fatal  to  the  fruit,  therefore  give 
time  for  this  most  exhausting  essential.  Allow  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  ventilating  early  in  the  morning,  and  close  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  with  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture,  so  as  to  raise 
the  temperature  to  SOdeg  or  85deg,  and  ventilate  a  little  after¬ 
wards  for  the  night,  the  temperature  being  allowed  to  fall  to 
between  60deg  and  65deg.  This  must  only  be  practised  after 
the  stoning  is  completed,  as  a  close  atmosphere  has  a  tendency 
to  promote  grow'th,  and  is  not  favourable  to  that  process,  there¬ 
fore  avoid  undue  excitement  when  the  trees  are  in  that  condi¬ 
tion.  When  the  fruits  have  stoned  remove  all  superfluous 
fruits,  and  turn  the  others  with  their  apexes  to  the  light  to 
insure  colour  and  even  ripening  from  the  apex.  Allow  a  rather 
free  extension  of  the  laterals  as  an  encouragement  of  root 
action,  but  be  careful  not  to  crowd  the  principal  foliage,  and 
keep  insects  in  check  by  syringing  twice  a  day.  Give  thorough 
supplies  of  water  through  a  light  mulching  of  lumpy  manure, 
and  supply  weakly  trees  with  liquid  nourishment.  Vigorous 
trees  will  not  need  more  than  a  surface  mulching,  as  high 
feeding  will  only  cause  grossness,  which  must  be  avoided. — 
G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

CARPET  BEDDING. — The  weather  is  now  sufficiently  warm 
and  settled  to  render  it  safe  to  place  out  even  the  tendere.st  of 
the  ornamental  leaved  plants  employed  in  constructing  a  formal 
design.  Some  of  the  hardier  plants  will  have  been  established 
ere  this  in  their  positions,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  plant  them 
now,  these  consisting  of  Echeverias,  Pyrethrum,  Herniaria 
glabra,  Antennaria  sempervivens,  while  those  remaining  to  place 
out  are  Alternaiitheras,  Iresines,  Mesembryanthemum  cordi- 
folium  variegatum  and  Coleus  Verschaffelti.  Plant  strong  plants 
closely  together,  and  they  will  soon  become  established,  and 
produce  an  effect  at  once.  After  insertion  the  beds  must  never 
suffer  for  want  of  moisture.  ^ 

WINDOW  BOXES. — The  furnishing  of  window  boxes  must 
be  effected  with  plants  in  bloom,  or  just  about  commencing. 
Drain  the  receptacles  with  a  few  crocks  and  a  good  proportion 
of  broken-up  turves  from  which  the  loose  soil  has  been  shaken. 
The  compost  should  be  good  and  substantial,  so  that  the  vigour 
of  growth  and  blooming  propensities  of  the  plants  may  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  best  plants  for  the  purpose  are  zonal  Geraniums, 
Calceolarias,  Marguerites,  Petiinias,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums, 
Lobelias,  Nasttirtiums.  Intermix  them  as  effectively  as  possible, 
using  the  low-growing  and  trailing  plants  to  the  front.  The 
success  of  window-box  culture  depends  on  the  regular  attention 
accorded  the  requirements  of  the  plants. 

GENERAL  NOTES  ON  BEDDING.— All  the  various  kinds 
of  plants  used  for  furnishing  beds  should  be  disposed  in  their 
places  as  soon  as  possible,  keeping  a  reserve  for  possible  blanks. 
See  that  the  whole  of  the  plants  are  moist  at  the  roots  when 
inserting.  Plant  fairly  closely,  but  not  crowding.  Watering 
should  be  done  late  in  the  afternoon  oi’  evening.  When  the 
soil  becomes  caked  through  rain  or  wateiing.  break  the  surface. 
This  will  prevent  rapid  evaporation  and  assist  growth.  "Weeds 
springing  up  among  the  plants  .should  be  quickly  pulled  out  or 
hoed  down.  Attend  early  to  those  requiring  regulating  and 
pegging  down.  Annuals  in  beds  should  be  thinned  out  as  they 
touch  one  another. 

ROSES. — Shoots  too  freely  furnished  with  buds  should  have 
some  of  them  removed,  retaining  only  a  limited  number  when 
growing  for  exhibition.  Insects  on  the  growths  will  be  inimical 
to  the  welfare  of  the  plants.  Vigorous  syringing  will  dislodge 


aphis,  though  if  very  numerous  a  solution  of  insecticide  may 
be  prepared  and  used.  Established  plants  about  to  bloom  may 
require  more  nourishment  than  the  soil  affords,  but  if  the  soil 
moisture  is  maintained  the  plants  will  not  suffer,  though  the 
quality  and  size  of  the  blooms  may  be  improved  by  feeding  with 
any  of  the  artificial  fertilisers,  using  loz  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
— E.  D.  S.j  Gravesend. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

PEAS. — The  last  sowing  of  Peas  should  now  be  made.  An 
early  variety  of  a  dwarf  type  should  be  used  for  this  late  sowing, 
and  I  know  of  no  better  variety  than  Chelsea  Gem.  If  a  shel¬ 
tered  border  can  be  spared,  so  much  the  better,  especially  if  it 
has  a  full  south  exposure.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  dry,  the  trenches 
should  receive  a  thorough  soaking. 

CELERY.— The  main  crop  of  this  should  now  be  set  out. 
The  plants  should  be  carefully  lifted  by  a  handfork,  with  good 
balls  of  soil  attached  to  the  roots.  See  that  the  soil  is  in  a 
moist  statm  having  been  watered  some  hours  ijrevious  to 
planting.  Celery  should  not  be  allowed  to  want  for  water.  This 
is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  bolting. 

MUSHROOM  BEDS  OUTSIDE.— Beds  may  now  be  made 
outside  in  a  partially  shaded  place.  The  manure  should  be  care¬ 
fully  prepared  by  turning  frequently.  It  may  be  turned  in  a 
long  ridge  on  the  ground  where  the  bed  is  to  be  made.  The 
manure  should  be  carefully  shaken  to  pieces  as  the  turning 
proceeds.  The  beds  may  be  3ft  deep  and  3ft  wide  at  the  base, 
gradually  tapering  to  the  top,  and  should  be  beaten  very  firmly. 
When  the  heat  recedes  from  90deg  the  spawn  should  be  inserted, 
and  the  bed  covered  with  straw,  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  off 
heavy  storms  of  rain. 

ASPARAGUS  BEDS. — These  should  receive  a  good  dressing 
of  an  approved  fertiliser.  This  should  be  done  after  all  the 
heads  have  been  gathered.  If  lightly  forked  in,  so  much  the 
better,  but  this  must  be  done  carefully.  This  dressing  will 
greatly  benefit  summer  growth,  and  .strengthen  the  plants  for 
next  year’s  crop  of  heads.  Cutting  should  cease  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  at  the  latest. 

KIDNEY  BEANS. — Another  sowing  of  these  should  now  be 
made  for  the  production  of  a  late  supply.  It  will  be  found  an 
excellent  plan  to  nip  the  points  out  of  the  plants  as  soon  as 
they  show  the  first  truss  of  flower,  and  to  keep  these  pinched 
closely  instead  of  allowing  them  to  climb  up  the  sticks.  They 
will  prove  far  more  productive  treated  in  this  way  as  a  late 
crop. 

SALADS. — More  seeds  of  Lettuce,  Endive,  Radish,  and  such¬ 
like  salading  should  be  sown  to  keep  up  a  supply.  This  should 
be  sown  on  a  north  or  shady  cool  border.  In  such  a  place  it  will 
germinate  far  more  satisfactorily,  and  the  young  plants  will 
grow  more  rapidly  in  hot  weather,  and  will  not  bolt  so  quickly  as 
would  be  the  case  in  the  sun. 

RIDGE  CUCUMBERS. — These  may  now  be  planted  out  on 
a  little  manure,  or  an  old,  spent  hotbed  will  be  an  admirable 
place  for  them.  These  will  require  an  abundance  of  water  to 
keep  them  growing  in  warm  weather.  The  growths  should  be 
regulated  in  order  to  keep  them  from  crossing  each  other  when 
they  first  start  into  growth.  Syringe  the  plants  on  warm 
evenings. — A.  T.,  Cirencester. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Wisley,  Surrey. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens — height 
above  sea  level,  150  feet. 
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*^*A11  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one 
will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking 
information  on  matters  discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  In 
naming  plants  we  only  undertake  to  name  species,  or  well- 
marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any  one  occasion.  Florists’ 
flowers  we  do  not  name. 

DAFFODIL  OF  LILY  BULBS  (K.  Johnson).— Practically 
a  new  bulb  is  formed  each  year,  and  the  new  bulb  is  that  which 
flowers,  or,  in  the  case  of  several  off.sets  or  divisions  of  the 
parent  bulb,  continues  the  plant,  the  leaf  growths  being  distinct 
from  the  flowering,  and  the  former  forms  the  bulb  or  bulbs  for 
flowering  the  following  year. 

ROOT  KNOT  IN  VIOLETS  (W.  H.  P.).— What  causes  root- 
knot  on  Violet  Lady  Hume  Campbell  ?  I  used  entirely  new  loam 
last  autumn,  put  in  cow  manure,  wood  ashes,  and  bonemeal. 
The  plants  had  some  root-knot  when  planted,  but  developed 
rapidly  during  the  winter.  Can  the  loam  be  too  poor?  What 
is  lacking  in  the  soil,  or  what  can  I  do  to  prevent  the  disease  ? — 
[We  presume  the  trouble  referred  to  as  root-knot  is  what  is 
known  as  root  galls.  These  are  caused  by  a  minute  worm,  known 
as  the  eelworm  or  nematode.  Their  presence  is  not  a  sign  of 
poor  soil  by  any  means  ;  they  are  usually  found  in  the  very  best 
of  soils.  Good  authorities  claim  that  the  nematodes  are 
not  injurious  to  the  Violet  plants,  unless  they  are  numerous 
enough  to  affect  every  portion  of  the  roots,  a  limited  number  of 
them  being  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise,  tending,  if  any¬ 
thing,  to  check  a  too  luxuriant  growth  of  foliage.  Where  it 
becomes  necessary  to  eradicate  them  entirely  from  the  soil,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  only  one  sure  remedy,  and  that  is  sterilisation  of 
the  .soil.] 

DISEASED  GRAPES  (H.  W.  Kent).— The  berries  of  the 
IMuscat  of  Alexandria  are  affected  by  what  is  known  as  “  spot.” 
Lady  Dqwne’s  are  affected  by  the  same  disease,  but  it  is 
rather  different  in  appearance',  and,  as  you  say,  attacks  the 
berries  at  an  earlier  stage.  By  .some  cultivators  the  spot  is 
believed  to  be  caused  by  sudden  chills,  such  as  having  the  house 
very  close  and  moist,  and  then  suddenly,  .  on  some  bright 
morning,  admitting  the  cold  air  too  freely  'and  too  abundantly. 
The  moist  conditions  no  doubt  favour  the  spot  fungus,  for  it 
has  been  found  that  this  (Glaosporiuni  lieticolor)  is  the  cause 
of  the  spotting.  This  di,sease  is  very  difficult  to  combat  success¬ 
fully.  Dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur  may  be  practised  when 
the  berries  are  set,  repeating  at  intervals  of  ten  days.  A  .small 
quantity  of  (|uicklime  should  be  mixed  with  the  sulphur  on  the 
second  application,  and  the  quantity  of  lime  should  be 
increased  at  each  succe.ssive  application,  until  the  proportions  of 
lime  and  sulphur  are  nearly  equal,  always  keeping  ju.st  a  little 
more  sulphur  than  lime.  It  has  been  found  of  service  to 
thoroughly  wet  the  rods,  spurs,  and  canes  whilst  quite  doiunant 
with  a  solution  of  iron  sulphate,  11b  of  the  sulphate  to  llgals 
of  water.  There  is  no  remedy.  The  only  course  to  pursue  is  to 
remove  diseased  fruit  and  burn  it  as  speedily  as  possible. 

STOCKS  FOR  FRUIT  TREES  (Able  Potts). -(1)  Apples. 
Crab  (Pyrus  malus),  or  those  raised  from  pips  or  seeds  of  the 
Apple  of  our  hedgerows  and  copses ;  free,  or  those  raised  from 
the  piDi  or  seeds  obtained  from  the  crushed  fruit  used  in  cider¬ 
making  in  this  country  and  the  Apple-growing  districts  of 
Normandy.  These  stocks  are  chiefly  used  for  standard  trees. 
The  othei’  kind  of  stock  used  is  the  Paradise,  of  which  there 
are  three  forms — the  French,  too  dwarf  and  weak;  the  Dutcli, 
stronger  and  better;  and  the  Engli.sh,  superior  to  both,  and 
commonly  called  Doucin.  The  broad-leaved  Paradise  and  the 
Nonesuch  Paradise  stocks  are  also  much  approved.  Paradise 
stocks  are  used  for  dwarf  trees — bushes,  pyramids,  espaliers, 
and  cordons.  (2)  Pears.  These  are  worked  on  the  .stocks  reared 
from  seed  either  of  the  wild  Pear  (Pyrus  communis),  or  of 
the  varieties  cultivated  for  perry,  these  being  u.sed  for  standards 
or  large  bushes.  The  Quince  stocks  are  used  for  dwarf  trees, 
though  in  some  cases  the  Pears  succeed  only  when  double- 
grafted.  The  Angers  Quince  is  the  best  for  Pears.  (3)  Plums 
As  a  general  stock,  the  St.  Julien,  White  Pear,  and  IMussel 
1  lums  are  generally  emiiloyed,  the  latter  suiting  best  for 
standards.  Damson  or  Bullace  .stocks  are  not  trustworthy. 
Myrobalan  Plum  has  been  recommended  as  a  stock  for  Plums, 
but  the  records  of  experience  are  lacking. 


CRIMSON  RAIMBLER  ROSE  NOT  GROWING  SATIS¬ 
FACTORILY  (J.  T.). — This  may  arise  from  various  reasons,  the 
chief  being  (1)  poorness  of  sod,  not  preparing  the  stations  well 
before  planting,  and  not  supplying  water  or  liquid  manure  in 
summer  so  as  to  promote  a  vigorous  growth  of  shoots  for 
flowering  the  following  season.  (2)  Excessive  flowering,  so  that 
the  tree  is  exhausted,  and  not  cutting  away  the  old  flowered 
growths  so  as  to  encourage  strong,  vigorous  growths  from  the 
base  so  as  to  provide  for  future  flowering.  Poorne.ss  of  soil  or 
lack  of  nourishment  is,  however,  the  chief  reason  of  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  growth. 

TROUBLE  WITH  BAY  TREES  (A.  A.).— I  have  twenty- 
four  Bay  trees,  which  I  bought  from  an  importer.  I  set  them 
out  the  first  year,  and  they  looked  well  and  did  well,  at  first.  I 
then  put  them  into  a  cave  to  keep  them  from  freezing ; 
watered  them  only  once  or  twice  during  the  winter.  Last 
summer  I  brought  them  out  and  repotted  them.  The  scale  was 
bad.  After  .spraying,  Ac.,  they  did  not  do  well,  and  since  then 
have  been  going  back.  All  the  leaves  are  turning  brown ;  in 
fact,  .some  have  no  leaves  at  all.  What  shall  I  do  to  save  them? 
— [Evidently  the  Bay  trees  are  suffering  from  being  kept  too 
long  in  a  place  that  was  not  light  enough  for  them.  The  only 
thing  we  can  suggest  is  to  stand  them  in  a  partially  shady  posi¬ 
tion  outdoors,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Keep  the 
roots  only  modei  ately  moist,  and  syringe  them  every  day  to  get 
rid  of  the  scale  com^iletely  and  to  induce  a  new  growth,  which 
Avill  come  all  right  providing  the  roots  have  suffered  no  injury.] 

NECTARINES  DROPPING  (Riverdale).— The  dropping  is 
due  to  imperfect  stonino;,  the  reason  for  which  is  usually 
excessive  vigour  of  thes.  trees,  the  conditions  being  such  as  to 
favour  growth  instead  of  concentration  of  the  forces  in  the 
maturation  of  the  seeds  or  kernels.  These,  however,  in  your 
specimens  are  quite  sound,  most  of  the  fruits  containing  two 
seeds,  one  large  and  normal,  and  the  other  small  and  defective. 
The  stone  in  each  instance  has  not  perfected  properly,  and  this 
probably  may  be  a  result  of  defective  nutrition,  possibly  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Lifting  the  trees  as  soon  as  the  leaves  com¬ 
mence  falling  is,  perhaps,  the  best  method  of  correctino-  the 
defect,  but  as  the  trees  are  old,  or  at  least  one  of  theni,  it  may 
not  be  advisable  to  lift  and  replant  them,  therefore  we  should, 
in  autumn,  take  out  a  trench  half  the  di.stance  from  the  stem 
the  trees  spread  on  the  trelli.s,  and  as  deeply  as  the  roots, 
cutting  off  all  roots  down  to  drainage.  This  would  check  the 
tendency  to  over-luxuriance,  and  conceiitrate  the  forces  on  the 
fruit  in  the  following  season.  Apply,  in  autumn,  21b  of  basic 
cinder  phos])hate  per  square  yard,  and  point  into  the  .soil  as 
deeply  as  the  roots  allow  without  disturbing  them.  In  the 
sprintr,  as  soon  as  the  buds  commence  swelling,  supply  a  top- 
dre.s.sing  of  three  parts  superphosphate,  two  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  one  part  sulphate  of  magnesia  at  the  rate  of  4oz  of  the 
mixture  per  square  yard,  pointing  in  very  lightly.  It  would 
also  be  advisable  to  keen  the  soil  on  the  di'y  rather  than  the 
wet  side,  so  as  to  induce  thoroughly  solidified,  sturdy,  short- 
jointed  growbh. 

MILDEW  ON  ROSES  (J.  F.).-What  is  the  cause  of  mildew 
on  Ro.ses?  The  plants  grow  very  well  but  for  mildew.  We 
keep  the  temperature  at  about  50deg  to  GOdeg  at  night.  We 
spray  in  all  bright  weather  in  the  morning,  then  gradually  open 
the  ventilators.  Wo  try  to  keep  the  temperature  between 
GOdeg  and  TOdeg  in  the  daytime.  Does  the  mildew'  come  at 
night,  or  is  it  caused  by  the  cold  air  coming  in  through  the 
ventilators  on  cold,  bright  days?  We  try  to  get  the  houses 
well  dried  before  night.  [Mildew'  on  Roses  can  be  traced  to 
several  different  causes.  The  one  which  generally  produces  it 
most  abundantly  is  an  uneven  temperature,  ])articularly  during 
tlie  night.  This  in  conjunction  with  a  badly  drained  bottom 
will  always  produce  an  aljundant  crop  of  it,  and  the  querist’s 
description  of  carrying  the  temperature  at  about  oOdeg  to 
GOdeg  at  night  points  to  the  cause.  This  is  far  too  wide  a 
range  to  keep  a  Rose  house  free  of  mildew'.  A  night  tempera¬ 
ture  of  .54deg  to  5Gdeg  should  be  kept  for  the  general  class  of 
Tea  Roses,  and  as  soon  as  the  thermometer  registers  4deg  or 
5deg  higher  in  the  morning,  commence  putting  on  air  by 
degrees,  increasing  the  same  as  the  temperature  rises,  allow'ing 
for  cold,  cutting  w'inds.  Plants  are  like  animals.  They  thrive 
best  and  keep  more  healthy  w'ith  an  abundance  of  fresh,  pure 
air.  Regarding  the  time  mildew'  comes,  there  is  no  set  time 
for  it  to  start  any  more  than  there  is  for  a  man  to  get  a  cold 
and  sore  throat.  The  same  conditions  that  will  produce  one 
w'iil  also  bring  the  other.  I.et  a  man  get  a  show'er  bath  in  a 
warm  room  and  then  expose  himself  to  a  cold  current  of  air, 
and  the  chances  are  he  will  have  something  more  than  a  mere 
cold  to  fight.  The  same  law'  applies  to  plants  in  a  measure. 
There  are  many  w'ays  to  produce  mildew'  on  Roses  besides  the 
above,  but  that  is  the  most  prolific  cause  of  the  trouble.  To 
prevent  its  appearance,  a  steady,  uniform  temperature  at 
night,  combined  with  a  moderately  dry,  healthy  atmosphere, 
is  needed.  Commence  opening  the  ventilators  early  in  the 
morning  as  soon  as  the  temperature  begins  to  rise.  Syringe 
1  and  w'atcr  as  required  early  in  the  day,  but  do  not  keep  the 
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ventilators  closed  till  it  is  done.  A  damp,  midrained  bottom  to 
the  house  will  always  keep  mildew  there,  ready  to  start  into 
life  at  any  opportunity.] 

WATER  SUPPLY  (Kittie).— We  shall  reply  next  week. 

DRAWING  RECEIVED  (Dull  and  Sons).— We  beg  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  drawing. 

BALLIKINRAIN  ANT  DESTROYER  (.7.  Pitt).— This  is 
obtainable  from  Messrs.  Cross  and  Sons,  19,  Hope  Street, 
Glasgow. 

PEACH  AND  NECTARINE  FRUITS  CRACKING  (Reader 
and  W.  S.). — See  reply  to  “  Riverdale.”  In  your  case, 
“  W.  S.,”  the  cause  was  probably  that  the  lower  i^art  of  the 
border  was  dry,  and  then  received  a  watering,  causing  the 
fruits  to  swell  quickly  and  thus  rupture. 

PEARS  AFFECTED  WITH  MAGGOTS  (F.  H.  K.).— The 
Pears  are  affected  by  the  larva'  or  maggots  of  the  Pear  gall 
gnat  (Diplosis  pyrivora  syn,  D.  nigra,  and  of  older  times  Sciara 
pyri).  The  only  remedy  is  to  destroy  the  affected  Pears  whilst 
the  maggots  are  in  them.  Preventive  measures  are: — (1)  Spray 
the  trees  with  tar  water  just  before  the  blossom  opens,  this  may 
possibly  hinder  the  flies  depositing  eggs  in  the  blossoms ;  (2) 
When  the  larvae  have  left  the  fruit,  which  takes  place  about 
■the  middle  of  June,  later  in  backward  seasons,  supply  a  dressing 
of  kainit,  15  cwt.  per  acre,  lO^lb  per  rod,  or  6oz  per  square  yard, 
just  after  rain.  The  salt  will  be  dissolved  by  the  soil  moisture, 
and  the  solution,  coming  into  contact  with  the  larvae,  destroys 
them.  The  difficulty  is  that  of  attack  from  infested  orchards, 
where  no  repressive  measures  are  taken,  the  steps  not  being 
universal,  hence  fruit  pests  cannot  be  banished  until  neglected 
orchards  and  fruit  plantations  are  taken  in  hand  by  competent 
pathologists.  The  life  history  of  the  Pear  midge,  or  Pear  gall 
gnat,  is  given  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  June  3,  1897, 
page  487,  with  illustrations  of  the  pest  and  its  work,  by  Mr. 
G.  Abbey. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  following  number.  (H.  K.). — Saxifraga  granulata,  a  native  plant ; 
there  is  also  a  donble  form.  (W.  W.). — 1,  Pentapterygium  serpens  ; 
2,  Prunus  Padus,  the  Bird  Cherry  ;  3,  Kerria  japonica  fl.-pl. ;  4, 
Fraxinus  Ornus,  the  Manna  Ash.  (M.  M.). — This  was  overlooked 
last  week ;  the  plant  was  a  Phaius,  but  we  were  quite  unable  to 
identify  the  species.  (H.  A.). — The  flower  was  an  Ornithogalum, 
and  your  letter  is  interesting. 


Thinning  Tree  and  Shrubbery  Plantations. 

In  growing  plantations  of  trees  and  shrubbery  one  of  the 
most  important  operations  the  thinning  out  of  overcrowding 
individuals.  It  is  well  to  plant  thickly,  for  each  tree  and  shrub 
helps  to  protect  the  other.  Nurse  trees  are  often  introduced 
into  plantations  to  serve  as  temporary  protection  until  the  per¬ 
manent  trees  gain  in  strength.  Too  often,  however,  the  trees 
intended  to  nurse  the  otliers  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
plantations  until  they  have  injured  their  nurslings  by  over¬ 
crowding  them. 

A  safe  ruie  for  the  planter  to  follow  in  a  young  plantation 
is :  Never  allow  the  growth  of  one  tree  to  injure  the  growth 
of  another.  By  non-observance  of  this  rule  costly  mistakes  have 
been  made,  and  this  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  our 
public  parks  and  pleasure  grounds.  But  go  where  you  will, 
whether  in  the  streets,  the  public  parks  or  the  private  home 
grounds,  to  a  great  extent,  crowded  and  therefore  damaging 
conditions  prevail  among  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  opposition 
which  the  practical  arboriculturist  or  the  landscape  gardener 
often  has  to  contend  -with  is  the  sentimental  aversion  expressed 
by  well-meaning  against  the  cutting  down  of  trees.  This  feel¬ 
ing  is  born  of  ignorance  of  the  requirements  of  good  tree  cul¬ 
ture,  and,  so  far  as  public  parks  are  concerned,  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  destruction  or  the  bad  condition  of  their  trees. 

While  the  thinning  out  of  young  plantations  is  a  simple 
matter,  that  of  thinning  a  piece  of  old  woodland  is  much  more 
difficult.  The  young  plantation  is  made  to  conform  or  to  give 
effect  to  a  landscape,  while  the  old  woodland  may  be  the 
dominating  feature,  or  it  may  require  carving  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  landscape.  Should  the  trees,  although 
standing  thickly  together,  be  fairly  vigorous  and  well  formed, 
a  judicious  thinning  will  improve  their  condition  by  letting 
in  air  and  light,  thus  inducing  a  growth  of  side  branches. 
Should,  however,  the  trees  be  of  spindling  growth  from  over¬ 
crowding,  better  results  may  be  obtained  by  cutting  out  freely 
enough  to  allow  of  new  planting. 

While  in  park  piantation  and  woodlands  trees  should  have 
more  ^  room  for  symmetrical  development  than  obtains  in 
forestry  operations,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  each  tree  in  a 
mass  intended  for  sylvan  effect  should  he  a  perfect  specimen 
of  its  kind.  Specimen  growths  should  be  reserved  for  pro¬ 
minent  points  or  open  spaces.  The  selection  of  material  to  be 
thinned  out  .should  be  made  in  the  summer  season  and  marked. 
At  this  time  tlie  condition  of  th.e  trees  and  their  relation  to 


each  other  can  he  the  more  easily  determined,  and  pleasing  com¬ 
binations  can  be  arranged  or  retained. — J.  A.  Pettigrew  (in 
Bulletin  of  New  England  Park  Superintendents.) 
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Avenag-e  Wholesale  Prices.— Fnuit. 


s. 

d. 

g. 

d 

s.  d. 

8.  cl 

American  Limes,  400-500 

Figs,  per  doz . 

3  0  to  6  0 

in  case  . 

.4.  7 

Oto  9  0 

Lemons,  per  case  . 

8  6 

10  0 

Apples,  Australian, 

in 

Lychees,  box  . 

1  2 

0  0 

cases  7 

(1 

12  0 

Oranges,  per  case . 

8  0 

35  0 

,,  Nova  Scotia,  bark  14 

0 

18 

0 

Peaches,  A.,  per  doz.  ... 

12  0 

18  0 

,,  Tasmanian  ,, 

...  5 

0 

8 

0 

,,  B.,  per  doz.  ... 

3  0 

8  9 

Bananas,  bunch 

...  6  0 

14  0 

Pears,  per  case  . 

7  0 

17  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb. 

...  2 

6 

4  0 

,,  stewing,  ^-sieve  ... 

9  0 

11  0 

,,  in  barrel 

...  12 

0 

18  0 

Pines,  each  . 

2  0 

5  0 

,,  Almeria,  doz. 

...  6 

0 

8 

0 

Strawberries,  A.,  lb. 

2  0 

3  0 

,,  Gros  Colman,A. 

,1b.  3  0 

5  0 

„  B.  ... 

0  9 

1  S 

Average 

Wholesale 

Prices.— Vegetables. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Artichokes,  Globe,  doz.  2 

6  to  4  0 

Onions,  picklers,  sieve  ... 

3  0  to  5  0 

Asparagus,  Sprue,  bundle  0 

9 

0  0 

„  English,  cwt.  ... 

7  6 

0  0 

,,  English,  bun.  1 

6 

2 

0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs. 

1  6 

2  0 

,,  foreign 

...  0 

6 

1 

6 

Parsnips,  per  bag  . 

2  0 

2  6 

Beans,  dwarf,  per  lb. 

...  0 

9 

010 

Peas,  lb . 

0  6 

1  3 

Beetroots,  per  bushel 

...  2 

6 

3 

6 

Potatoes,  per  ton  . 

60  0 

130  0 

Cabbages,  doz. 

...  1 

0 

1 

9 

,,  Frame,  lb.  ... 

0  4i 

0  5 

Carrots,  doz.  bun.  ... 

...  2 

0 

o 

O 

6 

„  New  Teneriffe, 

„  per  bag  ... 

...  2 

6 

4 

0 

per  cwt 

10  0 

12  0 

Cauliflower,  doz.  ... 

...  0 

9 

2 

0 

Radishes,  doz.  bun. 

0  9 

1  0 

Celery,  per  doz.  bun. 

...  8 

0 

9 

0 

Rhubarb,  per  doz . 

0  9 

1  0 

Cress,  per  doz.  pun. 

...  0 

9 

1 

0 

Salad,  small,  pun.,  doz.... 

0  6 

1  0 

Cucumbers,  doz. 

...  2 

0 

3 

0 

Savoys,  tally  . 

3  0 

4  0 

Endive,  per  doz. 

...  1 

3 

1 

6 

Shallots,  per  lb  . 

0  1^ 

0  2 

Garlic,  per  lb.  ...  ... 

...  0 

2 

0 

3 

Spinach,  per  bush...-.  ... 

3  0 

3  6 

Horseradish,  foreign. 

per 

Tomatoes,  Canary 

bundle  . 

...  1 

3 

1 

6 

Deeps,  lb . 

2  6 

3  0 

Leeks,  per  doz.  bun. 

...  1 

0 

1 

3 

Turnips,  doz . 

4  0 

6  0 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  doz.  .  0 

3 

0 

6 

„  per  bag . 

2  0 

2  6 

Mushrooms,  house,  lb 

...  0 

6 

1 

0 

Watercress,  per  dozen 

Onions,  green,  doz.  bun.  1 

6 

2 

0 

bunches . 

0  4 

0  8 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots.- 


Adiantums,  per  doz. 

Aralias,  per  doz . 

Arbor  Vit*,  per  doz. 
Aspidistras,  per  doz.  ... 

Aucubas,  per  doz . 

Azaleas,  each  . 

Begonias,  per  doz . 

Callas,  per  doz . 

Cinerarias,  doz . 

Coleuses,  per  doz . 

Crotons,  per  doz . 

Cyperus,  per  doz . 

Dielytra  speotabilis, 

per  doz. 

Average  W1 

Azaleas,  per  bun . 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  ... 

Callas,  per  doz . 

Carnations,  per  bun. 

Eucharis,  per  doz . 

Ferns — Asparagus,  bun.  . 
French,  doz.  bunches 
Maidenhair,  doz.  bun. 
Gardenias,  box  of  18-24 

blooms . 

Gladiolus,  per  doz.  bun _ 

Iris,  doz.  bun . 

L  i  1  i  u  m  longiflorum , 
doz.  blooms. 

,,  lancifolium  ., 

,,  auratum  . 


s.  (3. 

s.  d 

8.  d. 

s.  d 

12  OtoSO  0 

Draccenas,  vars.,  doz.  ... 

12  (to48  0 

4  0 

8  0 

Er  cas,  per  doz . 

Fuonymus,  vars.,  doz.  ... 

6  0 

12  () 

4  0 

8  0 

4  0 

6  0 

9  0 

18  0 

Ferns  in  var.,  per  doz.  ... 
Ficus  elastiea,  doz. 

4  0 

30  0 

18  0 

36  0 

9  0 

24  0 

4  0 

8  0 

Lycopodiums,  per  doz.  ... 
Lily  of  tlie  Valley,  doz.... 

3  0 

4  0 

1  6 

3  0 

9  0 

24  0 

4  0 

8  0 

Marguerites,  white,  doz. 

4  0 

8  0 

6  0 

8  0 

Orange  trees,  each 

3  6 

1()  6 

6  6 

24  0 

Palms,  var.,  each  . 

3  0 

20  0 

4  0 

5  0 

Pteris  Iremula,  per  doz.  . 

4  0 

8  0 

12  0 

24  0 

„  Wimsetti  ,, 

4  0 

8  0 

3  0 

4  0 

,,  major  „ 

Spiraeas,  doz . . 

4  0 

6  0 

6  0 

8  0 

12  0 

18  0 

lolesale 

Prices.— Cut  Flowers. 

8.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.'d 

1  Oto 2  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  per 

0  4 

0  6 

doz.  bun . . 

2  0  to  6  (> 

1  0 

4  0 

Mimosa  (Acacia)  per  bun. 

0  6 

1  0 

1  0 

3  0 

Marguerites,  yellow,  per 

1  6 

2  6 

doz.  bun . 

1  0 

2  0 

1  0 

2  6 

Orchids,  various,  per  doz. 

3  0 

12  0 

0  4 

0  6 

,,  Odontoglossums  ,, 

2  6 

3  0 

4  0 

6  0 

,,  Cattleyas,  per  doz. 
Pelargoniums,  zonal,  doz. 

10  0 

12  0 

4  0 

5  0 

bun . 

3  0 

6  0 

2  0 

6  0 

Roses,  Mermet,  per  doz. . 

1  6 

2  0 

3  0 

4  0 

,,  Various,  per  bun. 

.0  6 

1  6 

,,  White  ,, 

1  6 

2  0 

1  0 

2  0 

„  Pink 

1  0 

2  0 

1  6 

3  0 

Smilax,  per  doz.  trails  ... 

1  0 

1  6 

2  6 

4  0 

Stocks,  per  doz . 

2  0 

2  6 

Tulips,  per  bunch . 

0  6 

0  9 

Miscellaneous  and  Trade  Notes. 

Mr.  Benj.  E.  Nettleton. 

Mr.  Benjamin  E.  Nettleton,  late  of  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd., 
Feltham,  and  formerly  of  Messrs.  M’m.  Paul  and  Son’s  Nursery 
at  'Waltham  Cross,  has  purchased  the  business  of  Mr.  James 
Ford,  nurseryman,  flori.st,  and  market  gardener,  ^lyi'ke  Nur- 
.sery,  Datchet  Road,  Upton,  Slough,  which  he  entered  on  Satur¬ 
day  last.  His  specialities  will  be  Roses  (in  the  culture  oi  which 
he  has  had  a  long  experience),  cut  flowers  in  variety.  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatoes. 
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The  Wool  Market. 


C)ne  of  the  most  cheering  phases  of  British  agriculture  at 
])resent  is  the  steady  and  persistent  rise  in  the  price  of  wool; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  politicians  (we  do  not  refer  to  states¬ 
men)  will  make  con.siderahle  capital  out  of  it,  as  agiicultuie 
■under  such  encouraging  circumstances  can  have  no  further  claims 
on  national  consideration.  If  wheat  rises  2s.  6d.  per  quarter, 
the  merchant  in  his  office  reading  the  newspaper  murmurs : 
“  Ah,  farmers  are  lucky  men!  ”  In  a  similar  way,  commercial 
men,  reading  that  wool  has  risen  in  price  from  14s.  per  tod  to 
22s.  in  two  years,  naturally  think  that  farmers  must  be  making 
fortunes.  What  are  the  facts  ? 

Within  our  own  experience,  we  have  weighed  out  wool  at 
7()s.  per  tod.  Agricultural  wages  were  then  at  the  same  value 
they  are  now,  and  we  could  buy  a  good  suit  of  clothes  at  about 
the  same  price  we  now  pay  for  one.  Farmers  did  not  grumble 
at  paying  a  good  price  for  a  suit  of  clothes  wdien  they  were 
making  high  prices  of  their  wool,  but  they  object  to  paying  the 
same  price  for  the  suit  when  the  price  of  the  raw  material  is  so 
much  less.  One  ofd;he  great  cries  just  now  is:  “  Oh,  you  may 
tax  some  things  if  you  like,  but  on  no  account  must  you  tax  the 
raw  material.”  Well,  British  wool  may  be  raw  material  in 
the  same  sense  as  Argentine  is,  but  we  doubt  it,  for  neither  are 
natural  products.  Both  require  a  certain  amount  of  labour  in 
their  production  ;  but  the  British  wool  has  heavy  local  taxation 
to  pay  for,  which  the  Argentine  knows  nothing  about. 

We  are  informed  that  wool  imported  into  the  United  States 
has  to  pay  duty  in  proportion  to  the  position  it  has  advanced 
to  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  lowest  rates  of  duty  are 
on  very  dirty  and  greasy  wool.  As  soon  as  wool  assumes  the 
air  of  the  manufactured  article,  and  represents  an  appreciable 
amount  of  British  labour,  up  goes  the  import  tax  in  the 
States.  This  is  quite  as  much  a  question  for  the  wool  manu¬ 
facturer  as  for  the  farmer.  We  have  known,  and  still  know, 
many  farmers  who  are  careless  about  washing  their  sheep.  As 
Jong  as  the  sheep  have  been  through  the  bath,  all  must  be  well. 
Annual  disputes  with  the  wool  buyer  have  little  effect  on  these 
farmers,  who  .still  continue  to  dip  their  sheep  in  cold  water,  and 
say  they  have  been  washed. 

Now,  we  have  for  years  advocated  the  tub-washing  of  sheep, 
which  means  the  use  of  fairly  warm  water  and  a  considerable 
•expense  in  softsoap.  The  effect  was  a  beautifully  clean  and 
bright  wool,  and  at  one  time  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  price 
•obtained  amply,  and  many  times,  over,  paid  for  the  extra  cost 
of  the  washing  operation. 

When,  however,  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  trade  at  Brad¬ 
ford,  that  the  chief  outlet  for  wool  is  to  the  United  States,  that 
the  import  duty  for  dirty  wool  is  proportionately  very  small, 
and  that  Bradford  merchants  are  opening  establishments  out 
there  for  the  purpose  of  scouring  wool  of  their  own  importing, 
which  might  have  l)een  cleaned  on  this  .side,  it  seems  to  be  very 
evident  that  we  farmers  may  be  spending  time  and  softsoap  for 
very  little  purpose. 

It  is  always  pleasanter  to  offer  an  article  for  sale  in  the  best 
of  condition ;  and  clean  washing  and  careful  winding  of  the 
fleeces  often  make  the  sale  of  a  clip  of  wool  a  very  pleasing 
experience.  The  buyer,  whether  .stapler  or  manufacturer,  is  all 
smile ;  tlie  cheque  is  prmnptly  drawm,  and  as  promiAly  honoured, 
and  we  think  that  we  have  done  well.  But  as  matters  stand 
now,  we  might  almost  save  the  labour  and  expense  of  washing, 
and  still  make  the  same  price  per  tod,  for  a  large  abatement  of 
taiiff  on  coarse  and  uncleaned  farmers’  wool  might  easily  more 


than  account  for  recent  neglect  and  pre.sent  activity  on  the  part 
of  buyers. 

Throughout  a  long  experience,  we  never  saw  the  wool  stanler 
going  his  rounds  in  May,  as  we  have  seen  him  this  year  ;  and  it 
must  be  a  very  healthy  sign.  He  would  hardly  think  it  worth 
while  to  come  before  clipping  is  finished  if  he  were  not  anxious 
to  extend  his  operations  by  obtaining  offers  from  new  clients. 
It  is  not  ea.sy  to  ascertain  exactly  the  present  value,  but  we 
imagine  a  good  clip  is  worth  22s.  Gd.,  and  might  make  a  little 
more.  There  will  be  no  harm  done  by  asking  for  a  good  price  to 
start  with,  as  we  can  always  come  down,  and  it  is  very  annoying 
to  find,  when  we  have  got  all  we  asked  for,  that  we  might  have 
had  more  if  we  had  been  bolder.  Certainly  farmers  cannot 
afford  to  throw  away  any  chances. 

Since  the  provision  trade  has  been  prevented  from  usinsr  the 
word  butter  in  any  form  to  describe  butter  substitutes,  we  think 
the  principle  might  be' extended  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  word 
flannelette  to  describe  an  article  ma’de  of  cotton.  The  extended 
sale  and  u.se  of  that  dangerous  material  might  have  been  as 
great  under  another  name,  but  the  name  must  have  been  very 
misleading  to  the  public,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  thousands 
of  people  who  use  it  to-day  are  under  the  impression  that  it 
contains  wool.  The  word  really  means  “little  flannel,”  and  is 
descriptive  enough,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  tne  uneducated. 
How  far  removed  this  material  is  from  the  woollen  material  w'hich 
it  substitutes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  flannel  shirt  may  be 
used  to  extinguish  fire,  whilst  a  flannelette  one  is  dangerously 
inflammable.  It  is  outside  our  present  sphere  to  enter  fully 
into  the  public  danger  caused  by  the  use  of  this  material  which 
might  fully  justify  prohibition  of  its  wear,  at  .any  rate  by 
children;  but  we  think  there  is  just  cause  why  it  should  not  be 
known  by  a  name  which  in  the  public  mind  has  always  been 
associated  with  an  entirely  different  material. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Although  we  have  X'ecently  heard  farmers  declare  that  they 
needed  no  more  rain  until  midsummer,  we  doubt  if  the  rain  of 
the  iiast  week  has  been  unwelcome  to  many.  It  has  brought 
colder  weather  with  it,  and  there  have  been  very  few  hours  of 
sunshine ;  but  the  rain  has  fallen  so  gently  and  persistently  that 
a  very  great  change  has  been  wrought  on  all  growing  crops. 
There  is  now  no  doubt  as  to  the  clover  and  hay  crop,  for  no 
amount  of  drought  can  materially  affect  it,  and  we  expect  to  see 
a  bumper  return.  This  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  had 
there  been  no  old  supplies,  but  we  fear  that  there  are  too  many 
old  hayricks  yet  unsold  to  offer  much  prospect  of  any  immediate 
competition  for  this  season’s  crops. 

Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  all  present  an  improved  appearance, 
but  we  notice  many  beans  are  very  short  in  the  straw  ;  they  are 
well  podded,  but  short  of  haulm.  The  iiods  are  in  many  cases 
very  near  to  the  ground,  and  the  beans  should  be  either  pulled 
by  hand  or  mown  with  a  scythe.  The  binder  is  very  convenient, 
but  may  leave  too  many  jjods  unharvested. 

There  is  yet  a  great  deal  of  weeding  to  be  done  amongst 
corn  crops.  The  acreage  of  wheat  having  been  small,  the  neces¬ 
sary  looking  for  thistles  was  quickly  finished  ;  but  there  is  an 
unusual  amount  of  v'ork  yet  to  be  done  amongst  barley  and 
oats.  The  thistles  of  different  varieties  must  be  scotched,  and 
docks  or  similar  weeds  dealt  with,  if  we  are  not  to  have  millions 
more  in  the  future.  Fortunately,  the  crops  are  full  of  “  plant,” 
and  will  bear  a  little  thinning  in  the  process  of  weed  destruction. 

Rain  has  Stopped  swede  sowing,  and  we  .shall  put  in  a  fair 
breadth  of  common  turnips  before  drilling  more  swedes,  which 
will  be  of  the  bronze  top  variety,  and  intended  for  spring  feeding 
of  sheep  on  the  land.  Mangolds  are  growing  nicely,  but  not  so 
quickly  as  the  weeds,  and  our  remarks  of  last  week  as  to  side 
hoeing  are  even  more  necessary  now.  A  top-dressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda  is  very  valuable  to  mangolds  in  second  leaf.  It  brings 
them  quickly  to  the  hoe,  and  the  big  mangold  on  July  1  is  always 
a  big,  if  not  tlie  bigge.st,  mangold  on  Noveniber  1.  As  soon  as 
the  side  hoeing  is  done,  keep  the  hoi'se  hoe  going  between  the 
rows.  The  roots  cannot  have  too  much  air. 

Mangolds  are  now  showing  w'ell  in  rows,  and  they  will  soon 
be  ready  for  side  hoeing.  Young  mangolds  will  not  grow  if 
they  are  choked  with  weeds,  and  good  mangold  land  is  usually 
infested  with  them. 

Fruit  orchards  are  very  promising.  Plums  have  set  well, 
but  are  not  so  promising  as  apples  and  pears,  both  of  which  at 
present  promise  record  crops.  Plums  will  be  better  than  in 
1901,  1902,  and  1903,  but  not  so  good  as  in  1900. 

Beef  is  a  little  better  to  sell,  but  mutton  has  been  a  little 
overdone  in  this  week’s  markets,  and  prices  are  a  little  easier. 
We  are  clipping  the  ewes,  and  they  strip  well,  being  nearly  all 
in  good  condition.  They  are  young,  and  have  been  well  kept. 
An  ewe  requires  good  food  and  a  full  set  of  teeth  to  rear  a 
pair  of  lambs,  and  look  well  herself.  The  next  thing  will  be 
dipping  in  about  a  month’s  time. 


June  16, 190  k 
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Bedding  Plants. 


Extensive  &  excellent  stock  of  strong^ 
well-ripened  Plants  of  all  leading  varic- 
tieSf  ready  for  immediate  planting. 
PRICES  VERY  MODERATE. 


^u-cu/tuy  tcc 

Dicksons 


Catalogue  Post  Free. 

Nurseries 


Chester 


ORCHIDS. 


CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection. 

Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 


JAMES  CYPHER  &  SONS, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


NEW  FLOWERS  9  TO  lOnNS 

STRAIN 


IN  CIRCUMFERENCE. 


“  Out  of  a  dozen  different  strains  that  we 
have,  yours  are  FAll  AND  AWAY  THE 
PI  AMT  BEST.”— G.  C.  Lyo\s,  Superintendent  of 

UlAN  I  Parks  and  Gardens,  Hastings  Corporation. 


PANSY. 


1/-,  2/6  and  5/-  per  packet  wich  full 
cultural  directions. 


L.  H,  DENNIS  &  Co.,  65,  Long  Acre,  London,  W,C. 


rX  VIEW  OF  COMINO  SEASON, 

JL  communications  invited  from  neighbourhoods  iu 
which  MUSHROOMS  grow  freely.— Address,  “J.,”  Box 
980,  Smiths’  Advertising  Agency,  100,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


TO  CLEAR  STOCK.— DAHLIAS,  CACTUS 

and  POMS,  named,  strong,  from  pot<,  with  soil,  2/- 
doz  ;  GERANIUMS,  named,  from  pots,  Zonals,  Ivys  and 
Col.,  1/9  doz.free.— T.  SUTCLIFFE,  F.R.H.S.,  Burscough 
Bridge,  Lancs. 


Begonias  a  speciality.— Large,  erect- 

flowering  Singles,  for  bedding,  2/6,  2/-  dozen  ;  18/-, 
20/-  100.  Doubles  same  price  for  cash.  List  free.— JOHN 
WELLS,  Begonia  Nursery,  Ryarsh,  Mailing,  Kent. 


PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS! 

S4th  Year  of  Distribution. 

Williams’s  and  all  the  best  strains  of  sinensis  fimbriata, 
also  obconica  grandiflora,  grandiilora  alba  and  stellata. 
CINERARIA,  finest  strain  and  stellata,  1/6  per  dozen,  10/- 
100.  Double  White  Primulas,  6d.  each.  Carriage  and 
Package  Free  for  Cash  with  Order. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nur.^^eries,  COVENTRY. 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON’S  BEGONIAS. 

Awarded  6  Gold  Medals,  1903.  List  Free.  Seed, 
double,  2/6  and  6/-  per  packet;  single,  !/•,  2/6  and  6/-.— 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath. 


100,000 


SPRING  SOWN  PLANTS 

9  Fidler’s  Early  Eclipse  Cabbage, 

3/-  per  1000  ;  Drumhead  Savoy,  3/- ;  Sutton’s  Giant  Drum¬ 
head  Cabbage,  3/-;  Dalkeith  Brussels,  3/-;  Johnson’s 
Exhibition  Brussels,  3/-  ;  Early  Eclipse  Cauliflower,  4 '-  ; 
Ea{Iy  Erfurt,  4/6;  V.A  G.  Cauliflower,  3/6.  1000  of  the 

above  sorts,  mixed,  packed  and  carriage  paid  on  receipt 
of  6/-  Postal  Order. 

W.  HORNE  &  SONS.  Cliffe,  Rochester,  Kent. 


Begonias. — Testimonials,  repeat  orders,  and 
recommendations  prove  our  strain  to  be  the  best  up 
to  date  in  existence.  Tubers  and  Plants.  See  the  “Best 
Catalogue,”  free.  —  B.  R.  DAVlS  &  SONS,  Yeovil 
Nurseries,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


PROTECT  Y"OUR  FRUIT.— TANNED 

GARDEN  NETTING,  25  by  8  yards,  50  by  4  yards, 
100  by  2  yards,  8/-  each.  Prompt  delivery.  Only  best 
quality  supplied. — L.  WREN  <fe  SUNS,  Net  IMerchants, 
139,  High  Street,  Lowestoft. 


COTTAGE  GARDENING  ;  being  an  Essay  to 
which  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  awarded  Mr. 
W.  Eqebton  Hubbard’s  Prize,  February  16th,  1870.  By 
E.  W.  Badger.  Third  Edition.  Price  3d. ;  post  free,  8io. 
—Office  :  12.  Mitre  Court  Chambers.  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


No,  1251.— VOL.  XLVIIL,  Third  Series 


CLIBRtNS 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture:  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.” 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers— 
HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST.  Ltd.,  I.eeds. 


Choice  Plants, 


A  FEW  only  of  th^  many  sjiecial  line^  contaired 
incur  bew  Catalogue  are  noted  below.  We 
make  a  feature  of  ihe  choice.st  varieties  of  both 
iudoor  and  outdoor  |  lant-i.  Send  for  List. 


ACACIA  PUBESCENS.  the  rarest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  Acacias;  sweetly  scented, 
2/6  to  7/6  each. 

BEGONIAS,  Rex  Varieties,  the  finest  col¬ 
lection  in  ihe  country;  out  selection  of 
choice  sorls.  9/-.  12/-  and  18/-  per  doz. 

CALLA  ELLIOTTIANA,  the  lovely  golden- 
flowered  Calla,  foliage  spotted  white  ;  flower¬ 
ing  size,  7/6  each. 

,,  PENTLANDII,  irtsnse  deep  yellow  spathes, 
(lark  green  foliage  ;  flowering  size,  7/6  and 
10/6  eacli. 

,,  TAYLORII,  a  hybrid  raised  by  oursrlves; 
the  spathe  i(  a  lovely  primrose  yellow; 
flowering  size,  7/6  each. 

CARNATIONS, Malmaison  vars  .theflnesc 
colltctiou  in  the  kingdom  ;  our  selection  of 
choice  sorts  in  5-in'  pots,  throwing  up  for 
bloom,  18/  per  doz.' 

CELOSIA  PYRAMIDALIS,  our  famous  strain; 
strong,  sturdy  plants  iu  pots,  red  and  yellow, 
6/-  per  doz. 

DRAC>£NA  DOUCETTII.  Of  this  rare  and 
beautiful  variety  we  hold  an  exceptionally 
fine  stock  ;  fine  plants  from  7/6  to  42/-  each. 

KALANCHOE  FLAMMEA,  a  highly  decora¬ 
tive  cool-house  plant,  producing  large  heads 
of  orange- red  flowers ;  plants,  showing  flower, 
1/-  to  2/6  each. 

KENTIA  SANDERIANA,  a  new,  distinct  and 
very  beautiful  Palm,  highly  ornamental,  3/6 

NEPHROLEPIS  PIERSONII,  the  loveliest  of 
all  the  Nephrolepis  ;  each  separate  pinna  is 
subdivided,  so  as  to  foim  a  perfect  miniature 
frond,  giving  tlie  plant  a  very  beautiful  and 
ornamental  appearance  ;  strong  plants  2/6  to 
5/-  eacli.  For  other  new  vaiieties  of  Nephro- 
leois  .see  our  list. 

PRiryiULA  KEWENSIS,  anew  hybrid  Primula 
producing  yellow  flowers  in  whoils  on  long 
spikes,  good  grower  and  free  ;  2/6  to  5/-  e-a  h. 

PHYLLOCACTUS  “GERMAN  EM¬ 
PRESS,”  A.M.  R.II.S.,  a  lovely  blush 
pink  variety,  remarkably  fies  ami  lasting; 
sl  rong  plants,  2/6  and  3/6  each. 

VERBENA  MISS  WILMOTT,  lovely  pink 
flowejs  with  a  white  ctiiire;  strong  plants, 
(/-  doz. 


CHOICE  OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


ARABIS  ALBIDA,  fl.  pi.,  “Snowdrift,” 

lovely  double  white  flowers,  closely  resem¬ 
bling  a  double  white  Stock,  exceptionally 
hardv  and  free  :  in  pots.  2/J  tier  doz. 

AUBRIETIA  CAMPBELLI,  Improved,  a 

charming  violet-coloured  variety,  6d.  each, 
4/6  per  doz. 

AUBRIETIA  “  DR.  MULES,”  intense  deep 
violet  purple,  the  richest  coloured  of  all  the 
Aubrietias,  tid.  each,  Gs.  per  doz. 

,,  LEICHTLINI,  criinscn  rose  flowers,  very 
beautiful,  4d  each,  3/6  per  doz. 

GLYCERIA  SPECTABILIS,  foi.  var.,  a 
new  and  big  lily  decorative  ornamental  grass, 
gland  for  a  moist  situation,  9d.  and  ]/•  each, 
6/-  and  9/-  doz. 

LAVENDER,  “  Grappenhali  var.,”  a  new 

variety,  much  earlier  aud  more  free  inbloi  m 
than  lire  type,  gsod  grower;  strong  plants 
in  3-in.  pots  9tl.  each,  6/-  per  doz.;  extra 
ttrong,  in  5-in.  pots.  ]/-  each,  9/-  per  doz. 

ROSES,  in  6-in.  pots,  s. rong,  suitable  for  out¬ 
door  planting : — 

Blush  Rambler,  lovely  soft  blush,  very  free 
and  effective,  similar  in  habit,  Ac.,  tj 
Crimson  llambler,  3/j  to  5/-. 

Dorothy  Perkins,  lovely  shell  pink,  p  o- 
duced  in  Hue  trusses,  free  and  vigorous,  a 
lovely  r.imbler.  2/-  each. 

Mdme.  N.  Levavasseur,  the  dwarf  critn- 
sou  rambler,  grand  as  a  pot  plant  or  for 
beddinsr,  2/8  and  3/6  e.ach. 

GLEMATIS  “VILLE  DE  LYON,”  rich  ciim- 
son  tiow’ers,  deeper  round  the  margins  of  the 
sepals,  strong  and  free,  2/6  each. 

JASMIN UM  PRIMULINUM,  thenew  Jasii due 
producing  yellow  towers  much  larger  thau 
the  well-known  J.  nudiflorum  ;  strong  plants 
in  tin.  pots,  2/6  and  3/6  each. 


For  complete  descriptions  of  above  and  all  other 
Choice  Plants,  indoor  and  outdoor,  see  our 


GENERAL  CATALOGUE, 

GR.ITIS  &  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  16,  1904. 


Cockburn’s  Letters. 


iXPECTATION  lias  been  on  tiptoe 
for  some  months  in  anticipation 
of  the  appearance  of  John  Cock- 
hurn  of  Ormiston’s  ”  Letters  to 
His  Gardener,”  which  it  was 
primarily  intended  should  form  an 
item  in  the  latest  “  Miscellany  ” 


published  by  the  Scottish  History  Society.^ 
At  the  last  moment, 'however,  it  was 
decided  to  publish  it  separately,  a  fact 
that,  to  some  extent,  accounts  for  the  delay  in 
its  publication.  The  letters  number  thirty-six 
in  all,  of  which  all  except  one  were  written  to 
Charles  Bell,  gardener  at  Ormiston  House.  One 
is  dated  1727,  and  the  others  were  written 
between  1734  and  1744. 

The  writer  has  long  been  considered  a  pioneer 
of  agricultural  improvement  in  Scotland,  and 
these  letters  exhibit  him  in  the  light  also  of  a 
pioneer  horticulturist.  It  is  indeed  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  the  views  enunciated  on  garden 
management,  on  soil  treatment,  fruit  culture,  tree 
planting,  and  other  items,  are  quite  in  line  with 
present-day  thought,  and  a  very  long  way  ahead 
of  much  that  passes  in  numbers  of  gardens  for 
horticulture. 

He  was  hampered  by  the  unwillingness  of  his 
gardener,  and  of  other  people  whom  he  tried  to 
benefit  by  his  truly  lavish  and  unsought-for 
advice,  to  take  the  steps  he  proposed.  His  lack 
of  success  iu  getting  explicit  orders  carried  out 
is  painfully  apparent  in  almost  every  one  of  his 
letters  ;  a  reason  for  which  we  may  perhaps  find 
in  the  cause  that  made  him  pen  the  remark  that 
some  new  gardeners  would  not  refuse  to  work  in 
w'oods  or  nurseries  “as  your  two  fine  gentlemen 
did.”  This  can  refer  only  to  members  of  a  gar¬ 
deners’  lodge,  who  were  very  strictly  hound  as  to 
work  and  many  other  matters,  and  no  doubt  Bell 
himself  would  be  in  exactly  the  same  position,  and 


possibly  might 


regard 


much  of  his  master’s 


advice  as  uncalled-for  interference  with  matters 
he  ought  to  have  known  nothing  about.  At  the 
same  time,  Bell,  like  many  other  gardeners  of 
the  period,  was  a  person  of  superior  parts ;  not 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  tfficially  to  “THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre’  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 

I  London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
I  addres.x. 
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only  had  he  cliarge  of  the  garden,  qualified  to  completely  trans¬ 
form  its  design,  but  he  also  was  responsible  for  the  proper 
l)lanting,  pruning,  and  thinning  of  forest  trees,  raising  nursery 
stuff,  designing  and  planting  avenues,  constructing  roadways 
and  fences,  with  an  oversight  of  men,  and  such  outside  matters 
to  look  to  as  buildings,  poultry,  cattle,  pigeons,  itc.  The  letters 
ar<‘  Avritten  in  the  most  familiar  manner,  and  although  Cockburn 
occasionally  “  blows  him  up,”  his  references  to  his  oAvn  “  AA’ife  ” 
and  brothers,  and  to  Bell’s  father  and  brother,  show  that  the 
relations  between  employer  and  employed  were  then  much  less 
formal  than  now. 

Cockburn  was  severely  utilitarian.  Flowers  do  not  once 
appear.  But  he  demands  unlimited  supplies  of  vegetables,  par¬ 
ticularly  Artichokes,  Leeks,  Onion.-?,  and  salading,  and  of  these 
he  desires  to  have  the  best.  “  I  design,”  he  says  in  one  letter, 

“  to  try  to  improve  the  fruit  in  the  garden,  and  also  to  have  all 
kinds  of  garden  stuff  in  ijerfection.”  “  Don’t  spare  dung.” 

‘‘  Get  good  kinds  of  fruit.”  And  in  the  case  of  these  he  was  to 
make  now  borders  of  fresh  soil,  to  keep  them  properly  pruned, 
and  to  cut  back  too  strong  roots.  Espaliers  are  commended  on 
account  of  the  little  space  they  cover  and  the  shelter  they  afford 
to  garden  crops.  The  tall,  overgrown  Apple  and  Pear  trees  then 
common  are  condemned,  and  dwarf  trees  ordered  to  be  got  to 
replace  them  by  degrees. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  items  occur  in  letters  concerning 
Beil’s  private  affairs.  His  father  cultivated  a  market  garden  at 
Ormi.ston,  but  in  such  a  perfunctory  manner  that  Cockburn’s 
anger  seems  to  have  been  stirred.  Bell  is  accordingly  advised  to 
look  after  his  OAvn  interest,  and  in  spite  of  his  father  to  trench 
and  dung  the  ground,  to  root  out  the  old  fruit  trees,  to  plant 
lots  of  Raspberries,  to  grow  as  many  vegetables  as  possible,  and 
to  lower  the  prices  in  order  to  get  more  customers.  The  pro- 
prietj’  of  sending  stuff  to  Edinburgh  in  carts  instead  of  on  pack- 
horses,  as  was  the  custom,  is  also  broached,  and  though  Ave  have 
no  note  of  Edinburgh  prices,  he  gives  the  prices  he  pays  at 
Hampsteacf.for  certain  kinds,  the  inference  being  that  they  were 
cheaper  than  the  Scottish  market  gardener  charged.  “  Young 
Beans  and  Pease  are  6d.  per  peck,  fine  CollyfloAvers  at  3d.  apiece, 
Cabbages  at  2d.,  Gosp  (Cos)  Letuces  at  Id.  apiece.”  He  thought 
jMulberries  and  Quinces  Avould  pay,  but  advises  caution  in 
planting  in  case  they  did  not  succeed.  Both  require  a  Avail,  and, 
as  we  know  now,  they  are  not  a  paying  crop.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  at  this  early  period  a  market  gardener  at 
Inveresk  Avho  supplied  Edinburgh  had  retired  on  a  fortune  made 
in  the  business. 

Cockburn  often  secured  some  special  variety  of  seed,  now 
Onions: — “Arch.  Pringle,  Avho  has  lost  his  Avife,  talks  much  of 
his  Onion  seed,  so  I  send  you  a  little  of  it,  to  give  it  a  fair  trial 
as  soon  as  the  Aveather  Avill  alloAV  of.”  He  also  sends  an 
improved  prickly  Cucumber,  and  seeds  of  Melons,  concerning 
AA'hich  he  holds  out  no  prospect  of  success.  Pickles  is  all  he 
expects  from  them.  His  glass  Avas,  of  course,  not  extensive, 
only  bellglasses  which  he  sent  from  London,  and  dung-heated 
frames.  This  is  intei'esting :  Having  a  difficulty  in  getting  Leek 
.see4  from  Lowther,  his  usual  London  seedsman,  he  says: — “I 
called  at  SAviteser’s  shop  in  Westminster  Hall  ...  in  order  to 
get  Leek  seed.  I  took  a  fcAv  of  other  kinds,  Avhich  Sir  Ch. 
(Gilmour)  has  taken  with  him,  and  Avill  send  to  my  Avife’s  lodgings 
in  Edin.”  Bell  was  to  compare  the  produce  of  the  rival  seeds¬ 
men,  and  as  we  find  Lowther  supplying  in  the  future,  it  appears 
that  Switzer’s  must  have  been  aAvanting  in  some  respect. 

Besides  seeds,  he  occasionally  sent  fruit  trees,  now  Sweet¬ 
water  Grapes,  again  Morello  Cherries  or  Mulberries.  Turf  was 
to  be  chopped  up  in  which  to  plant  these.  “Plates” — flat. 
Stones  were  to  be  placed  under  them  previous  to  planting. 
“Loom,  with  hot  sand  or  ashes”  is  recommended  for  the 
Grapes.  Bell,  like  other  gardeners,  had  permission  to  dispose  of 
surplus  garden  produce. 

The  directions  concerning  tree  planting  are  equally — per¬ 
haps  more — minute  than  those  about  garden  stuff.  Size  of 
holes,  how  to  arrange  the  roots,  hoAv  Bell  himself  was  to  hold 
and  steady  the  tree  while  it  Avas  being  planted,  the  manner  of 
compressing  the  soil  about  the  roots,  directions  as  to  watering, 
are  each  given  in  detail.  Quantities  of  Elms  were  sent  from 
Herts,  but  Bell  also  layered  numbers.  Oak.  too,  was  a  favourite 
tree,  and  Swedish  Firs,  Horse  Che.stnuts,  Beeches,  Silver  Firs, 
Oriental  Planes,  and  Walnuts  Avere  also  planted  largely.  Hedges 
were  made,  some  temporarily  of  “  Rice ’’—that  is,  .stakes  were 
inserted  at  short  intervals,  and  the  shoots  of  trees  wattled 
among  them. 

Permanent  hedges  Avere  almost  exactly  like  those  mentioned 
by  LqAvson  and  by  Evelyn  in  the  preceding  century,  Avith  deep 
ditches,  the  soil  from  Avhich  formed  a  high  bank,  on  the  top  of 
AA-hich  a  hedge  Avas  planted,  AA  ith  trees  interspersed,  and  the  face 
of  the  bank  was  furnished  AAuth  Thorns,  Sloes,  Alders,  Brambles, 
SAA'eetbriar,  PriA’^et,  and  Honeysuckle.  The  1761  edition  of  Lord 
Haddington’s  “On  the  Maner  of  Planting,  &c.,”  contains 
plans  of  hedges  like  these,  Avhich  appear  to  have  first  been 
adopted  by  him.  AfterAvards  they  became  quite  common. 

To  those  Avho  can  get  it,  and  Avho  have  a  taste  for  this  form 
ol  literature,  the  book  as  a  AA’hole  can  be  highly  recommended.  ( 


Though  diffuse,  that  is  not  a  fault  in  letter-Avriting,  and  there 
are  many  truly  Avise  sayings  scattered  throughout  its  pages, 
AA'hile  the  varied  subjects  treated,  the  trotting  of  mares,  the 
selection  of  cocks,  the  curious  remarks  concerning  pigeons  as  to 
selection,  killing,  feeding,  Ac.,  his  notes  on  the  London  AA^eather, 
and  on  the  results  of  the  hard  frost  of  1740,  Avhen  nearly  every 
kind  of  vegetable  AAas  killed,  with  the  exception  of  Carrots. 
His  disgust  of  “  Our  comon  dirty  hog  stays,  Avhere  nothing  i.s- 
to  be  gott  but  nasty  barm,  Avhich  Ave  call  Tuppeny.,  and  by  acci¬ 
dent  ane  Oat  or  Pease  cake.”  These  and  dozens  of  other  items 
will  be  a  delight  aAvaiting  the  reader  of  its  pages.  The  editor 
is  Mr.  James  Colville,  IM.A.,  D.Sc.  (Edin.). — B. 


The  Garden  Village  oi  the  Small  Holdings 

Association.'' 


One  of  the  chief  social  topics  of  the  hour  relates  to  tho 
increasing  number  of  the  unemployed  in  our  toAvns  and  to  thn 
exodus  of  the  rural  Avorkman  from  the  country,  Avhich  he  leaves 
to  SAvell  the  members  of  his  class  in  the  Metropolis  and  other 
great  centres  of  population.  The  result  of  this  movement  is 
trouble  on  both  hands,  for  Avhile  our  city  authorities  are  puzzled 
to  discover  a  solution  of  the  unemployed  problem,  our  country 
people,  and  especiall.v  our  farmers,  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  an 
adequate  quantity  of  skilled  labour,  more  especially  between 
springtime  and  harvest.  In  some  parts  of  England  farming  is 
becoming  impossible ;  larger  areas  of  land  are  annually  being 
neglected  or  abandoned  altogether,  while  the  country  people — 
as,  for  example,  in  that  part  of  Surrey  in  Avhich  our  colony  is 
situated — are  draAving  almost  all  their  supplies  of  garden  and 
farm  produce  from  London,  the  quality  being  in  consequence 
infenor  and  the  price  exorbitant.  Why  has  this  difficulty 
arisen?  I  venture  to  believe  that  it  is  partly  educational, 
partly  that  the  younger  men  and  Avomen  are  dissatisfied  Avith 
the  humdrum  routine  of  an  unpromising  country  life,  a  dissatis¬ 
faction  Avhich  is  ^fanned  by  the  contagion  imparted  by  their 
friends  in  the  toAAqAS  and  by  the  glamour  and  fascination  of  tho 
music-hall  and  other  alluring  methods  of  excitement  and  so- 
called  enjoyment. 

Is  there  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs?  My  belief  is  that 
there  is,  and  that  it  lies  in  the  natural  desire  of  man  for  tho 
possession  of  a  home,  of  land,  and  of  live  stock,  and  that  in 
order  to  acquire  possession  of  the  one  or  the  other  he  Avill  under¬ 
take  responsibilities  AA’hich  demand  unceasing  labour  and  a 
simple  and  frugal  method  of  existence.  The  lot  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labourer  to-day  is  by  no  means  a  promising  one.  His  only 
hope  is  in  the  receipt  of  higher  Avages,  and  this  hope  can  only 
be  gratified  as  he  believes  by  obtaining  employment  in  a  toAvn — 
Avhere,  hoAvever,  though  he  fails  to  recognise  the  fact,  his 
increased  expenses  absorb  more  than  the  increa.se  in  his  pay. 
The  education  and  the  experience  of  the  average  farm  labourer 
have  unfitted  him  for  the  acquisition  and  cultivation  of  land  on 
the  purchase  system.  Although  most  men  AA’ith  the  inclination 
are  able  to  save  something,  the  labourer  is  one  of  the  feAA’  who 
has  made  no  progress  in  this  direction.  He  lacks  enterprise  and 
energy.  As  is  customai-y  Avith  his  class,  his  duties  ai'e  performed 
at  a  jog-trot,  and  he  is  manifestly  unable  to  emerge  from  his 
groove  and  to  undertake  a  responsibility  involving  abundant 
self-reliance,  Avhich  Avould  necessarily  folloAV  upon  his  purchasing 
a  feAv  acres  of  land. 

The  miner,  the  collier,  and  the  artisan,  often  Avith  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  less  skill,  obtain  high  Avages,  and  are  able  to  provide  for 
the  fiiture  if  they  choose.  The  railway  porter,  like  the  soldier 
of  the  imagination,  carries  position  in  his  Avaistcoat  pocket;  the 
trader  can  commence  business  Avith  a  very  small  capital ;  but 
the  labouA’er,  Avho  lives  Avhere  successful  shopkeeping  is  next 
to  impossible,  affords  no  analogy  to  either  of  these  individuals. 
There  are  no  prizes  in  the  service  of  which  he  is  a  member,  while 
the  smallness  of  the  Avages  he  usually  receives  practically  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  saving  money,  for  feAV  of  us  can  realise 
the  difficulty  of  putting  a.side  a  AA’eekly  sixpence  from  the  pit¬ 
tance  which  must  suffice  to  fill  many  mouths,  and  something 
more.  Yet  Avhat  often  follows  immigration  to  the  town?  The 
young,  sturdy,  and  AUgoroiAS  countryman  is  gladly  employed  by 
those  who  are  in  Avant  of  strong  arms  and  steady  nerves,  tho 
Avages  are  comparatively  high,  and,  in  spite  of  more  costly 
lodgings  and  more  extravagant  rations,  life  SAvings  merrily 
along,  and  the  young  man  drinks  of  it  to  the  full.  He  often 
adorns  his  person  in  the  orthodox  style,  sports  an  occasional 
cigar,  joins  a  band  of  boon  companions,  some  of  Avhom  were  once 
precisely  like  him.self,  and  thus  he  is  gradually  draAvn  into  the 
vortex  by  which  so  many  fine  felloAVS  are  overAvhelmed. 

His  robust  constitution,  hoAvever— part  of  his  inheritance — 


*  Manchester  Statistical  Society;  read  by  James  Long,  April  13th,  1904. 
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his  frugal  training,  and  his  native  air,  have  served  him  well, 
and  he  survives  to  marry  and  settle  in  one  of  those  dismal,  gar¬ 
denless  terraces  which  abound  in  our  third-class  suburbs,  which 
ho  reaches  by  railway  and  tramcar,  involving  a  costly  addition 
to  his  rent.  Gradually  he  sinks  into  the  usual  type  of  an  over¬ 
worked,  unhealthy-looking  town  employe,  struggling  to  rear  a 
still  more  unhealthy  family.  What  is  the  result  ?  The  family 
circumstances  and  environment  are  such  that  one  more  group  of 
human  beings  is  added  by  the  countryside  to  the  still  swelling 
town  population,  with  its  submerged  tenth,  its '  hospitals,  its 
workhouses,  and  its  cemeteries.  This  is  how  human  life — the 
very  pith  and  marrow  of  our  manhood — is  being  used  up.  There 
is,  after  all  little  difference  in  the  method  by  which  the  human 
machine  and  the  mechanical  machine  are  respectively  worn  out ; 
but  there  is  this  difference  in  the  result — the  human  machine  is 
reproductive,  and  its  offspring  reduces  the  physical  power  of 
the  average  man,  and  of  the  race  to  which  he  belongs. 

Thus  has  the  necessity  arisen  for  the  Small  Holding  and 
Garden  Village  movement,  which  is  intended  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  one  of  those  problems  which  is  gradually  becoming 
national  in  its  aspect.  What,  may  I  ask.  will  be  the  result  of 
the  movement  in  the  course  of  time  if  it  is  adequately  supported  ? 
for  it  is  already  affecting  the  health,  the  fortunes,  and  the 
prospects  of  large  numbers  of  people,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
there  is  no  colony,  whether  among  those  in  Lincolnshire,  in 
Worcestershire,  Dorset,  Wilts,  Noi'thumberland,  or  Surrey,  in 
which  a  shadow  of  failure  has  appeared. 

Among  the  results  I  look  for  the  fpllowing  : — 

(1)  The  repopulation  of  the  country  districts.  There  are 
some  twenty-seven  families  living  on  the  colony  established  by 
Sir  Robert  Edgcumb  in  Dorset  on  poor  lend,  where  I  believe 
only  three  or  four  families  lived  at  the  time  of  its  purchase,  and 
where  one  of  these,  the  tenant,  became  bankrupt. 

(2)  The  improvement  of  the  health  and  physique  of  the 
people.  I  hold  that  it  is  impossible  for  children  to  live  among 
the  green  fields,  and  to  be  fed  upon  milk,  home-made  bread,  and 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruit,  without  a  change  being  effected  in 
their  weight,  their  size,  and  their  mental  and  physical  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  animals  of  the  farm  improve  in  all  physical  directions 
in  accordance  with  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  food  they 
receive,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Hall,  of  Leeds,  and  others 
that  precisely  the  same  results  follow  the  improved  feeding  of 
children. 

(3)  The  prosperity  of  a  larger  number  of  people.  The 
existence  of  a  colony  or  garden  village  in  any  district  cannot 
fail  to  be  followed  by  beneficial  results  to  the  working  native 
inhabitants  of  the  district ;  and  where,  as  is  already  the  case  in 
existing  instances,  the  colonists  succeed,  it  follows  that  pro¬ 
sperity  is  increased. 

(4)  Increased  emproyment  to  an  increased  inimber  of  workers 

— (a)  on  the  land,  for  the  intensive  culture  of  the  small  holder 
demands  abundant  labour,  especially  at  the  time  of  spring  and 
harvest ;  (b)  in  the  building  trade,  which  in  our  own  district  is 
visibly  humming ;  (c)  in  road-making,  well-sinking,  brick¬ 

making,  hauling  timber  and  other  materials  from  the  railway 
to  the  colony,  in  the  manufacture  of  building  materials,  joinery, 
metal-work,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  articles.  We  have 
already  employed  a  large  number  of  men  in  each  of  these 
branches  of  labour ;  (d)  in  the  handling  of  produce  grown  in 
increased  quantities  on  holdings  of  small  size,  and  in  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  this  produce  to  the  consumer  or  to  the  large  market. 

(5)  The  occupation  and  improvement  of  the  uncultivated, 
abandoned,  and  derelict  land  which  still  exists  in  large  areas, 
and  much  of  which — for  it  is  mostly  heavy  land — is  adapted  to 
the  production  of  large  quantities  of  food,  and  especially  of 
fruit  and  market  garden  produce.  On  the  poorest  clay,  almost 
the  poorest  to  be  found  in  Kent,  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  and  his  col¬ 
league.  Mr.  Shrivell,  after  five  or  six  years  of  cultivation,  have 
been  enabled  to  grow  enormous  crops  of  almost  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  some  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  unadapted  to 
clay,  and  converted  a  barren  field  into  a  productive  market 
garden,  growing  as  much  as  45  tons  of  Rhubarb  on  an  average 
of  4  years  ;  11  tons  of  Potatoes,  8  years’  average ;  85  tons  of 
Tomatoes,  2,800  bundles  of  Asparagus,  3  years’  average  ;  17  tons 
of  Lucerne,  6  years’  average ;  27  tons  of  Cabbage,  3  years’ 
average ;  and  approximately  large  weights  of  vegetables  and 
fruit  of  many  other  kinds.  In  a  word,  the  system  will  not  only 
assi.st  in  the  provision  of  abundance  of  food  for  the  people  of 
the  locality,  and  adjacent  markets,  but  in  increa.sing  the  value 
of  the  land  itself. 

(6)  It  will  contribute  to  a  much  larger  extent  to  our  ability 
to  feed  ourselves  as  a  nation.  It  has  been  recentl.y  suggested  by 
an  agricultural  expert  that  in  the  event  of  national  difficulty 
the  Potato  might  be  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  were  the 
wheat  .supply  to  fall  short  the  people  might  still  be  fed ;  and, 
indeed,  so  long  as  manure  is  obtainable,  there  is  barely  a  limit 
to  the  capacity  of  a  skilled  man  who  is  industrious  to  produce 
food  of  many  kinds. 

(7)  It  will  diminish  the  rates  and  taxes  in  rural  districts  l)y 
reducing  the  number  of  unenudoyed,  and  consequently  the 


amount  of  the  poor  rate,  by  increasing  the  rate  per  acre  upon 
improved  land ;  for  this  naturally  follows,  as  where  land 
rated  to-day  on  account  of  its  uncultivated  condition  at  5s.  per 
acre  becomes  worth  20s.  or  30s.,  owing  to  the  labour  which  man 
has  put  into  it,  and  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  houses 
constructed  for  the  colonists.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  on 
Sir  Robert  Edgecumb’s  colony  the  rent  was  £240  per  annum 
at  the  time  of  its  purchase,  while  on  the  basis  of  the  rentals  of 
similar  farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  present  rent,  if  let  to 
a  single  tenant,  would  not  exceed  £180,  owing  to  the  diminished 
value  of  land.  Nevertheless,  the  rateable  value  of  the  estate 
has  been  increased  to  £313,  owing  to  its  division  among  twenty- 
seven  owners.  Still  further,  I  may  add,  the  rateable  value  of 
the  rural  parishes  of  the  Union  in  which  this  colony  is  situated 
fell  from  £80,000  in  1881  to  £68,000  in  1895,  showing  a  decline 
of  13  per  cent.  ;  whereas  the  relative  value  of  the  colony  rose  in 
seven  years  by  34  per  cent. 


Tk  Cultwe  of  flippeastrums. 

The  culture  of  the  Hippeastrum  is  so  simple,  and  the  floral 
results  so  brilliant,  that  it  well  deserves  the  honour  of  specialisa¬ 
tion.  It  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  amateur  specialist,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  being  a  bulb,  the  possibility  of  error  in  the 
application  of  water  is  not  so  pronounced  as  in  the  case  of 
plants  which,  lacking  the  means  of  reserving  moisture,  have  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  periodical  renewal  of  water  supply  to 
their  roots,  failing  which  they  would  soon  display  displeasure 
by  the  irritating  process  of  flagging. 

This  remark  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  care  is  not  to  be 
exercised  in  watering  Hippeastrums,  for  this  is  fallacious.  What 
is  meant  is  that  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  grower  to  supply 
its  needs  on  one  day  will  not  weaken  the  constitution  of  tnis 
plant  to  such  a  disa.strous  effect  as  it  would  many  others.  If, 
however,  a  continued  method  of  mismanagement  be  adopted, 
the  results  are  not  difficult  tp  anticipate. 

The  propagation  of  Hippeastrums  is.  effected  in  two  ways, 
viz.,  by  seed  and  by  offsets.  The  latter  method  is  a  somewhat 
slow  process  owing  to  the  plants  not  being  largely  given  to  re¬ 
production  in  this  way.  The  advantage  gained,  however,  is 
that  there  is  a  certainty  of  the  offset  being  of  the  same  variety 
as  the  pai’ent  bulb,  which  is  not  the  case  with  seedlings.  lii 
order  to  make  success  doubly  certain,  it  is  better  to  refrain  from 
detaching  the  young  bulb  from  the  old  one  until  tlie  former 
has  thrown  forth  roots  of  its  own  to  support  it  in  its  separate 
existence. 

It  will  be  evident,  however,  that  in  reproduction  from  seed 
we  can  with  our  facilities  for  hybridisation  introduce  fresh 
vigour  into  the  stock,  and  thei'eby  materially  add  to  the  general 
constitution  of  the  collection  in  a  manner  impossible  in  the 
process  of  division.  Therefore,  I  strongly  advocate  increasing 
the  stock  by  seed. 

Seed  should  be  sown  thinly  in  pans  early  in  the  year,  and 
plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  a  propagating  case  having  a  brisk 
bottom  heat.  Cover  the  pan  with  a  sheet  of  glass  to  insure  a 
close  atmospheric  surrounding,  and  to  prevent  too  rapid  an 
evaporation  of  the  moisture,  for  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to 
refrain  from  applying  water  again  until  signs  of  germination 
are  evident,  which  happy  event  should  occur  in  about  six  weeks’ 
time.  At  the  first  appearance  of  the  embryo  plant  remove  the 
sheet  of  glass,  and  admit  a  little  air  to  the  case,  increasing  this 
as  they  heighten  in  growth  until  it  is  thought  safe  to  remove 
them  from  the  case  altogether.  The  house  must  be  a  warm 
one,  with  a  temperature  of  about  60deg.  As  soon  as  they  are 
fit  to  handle  prick  off  the  seedlings  into  pans,  or  what  is  better, 
place  singly  in  “thimble”  pots,  guarding,  however,  against 
the  dangers  of  the  water  pot  by  plunging  these  pots  closely  to¬ 
gether  in  a  box  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  moss,  or  coal  ashes.  This  will 
prevent  too  rapid  evaporation.  The  syringe  should  be  kept  in 
constant  employ,  dewing  them  over  at  least  three  times  a  day, 
thus  watering  from  a  can  will  be  unnecessaiy.  Shading  frohi 
bright  sunshine  will  bo  needed,  and  as  the  plants  fill  tlieir  pots 
with  roots  they  should  be  shifted  into  another  size,  but  let  not 
the  shift  be  too  pronounced. 

Towards  Augirst  discontinue  syringing  so  often,  and 
gradually  dry  off.  Let  there  be  no  sudden  withholding  of  water, 
a  process  which  has  destroyed  the  vital  energy  of  innumerable 
bulbs  and  corms,  for  it  is  evident  that  if  moisture  be  not  forth¬ 
coming  whilst  the  work  of  evaporation  is  .still  in  operation,  the 
bulb  must  necessarily  undergo  a  process  of  gradual  diminution. 
The  true  criterion  to  correct  culture  in  this  respect  is  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  the  bulb.  If  it  feels  at  all  flabby  or  shrivelled,  some 
error  has  been  committed,  and  should,  if  time  allow,  be  imme¬ 
diately  rectified  or  prevented  from  becoming  more  pronounced 
by  the  supply  of  water  in  a  judicious  quantity. — 'NV.  Rowles. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Odontioda  x  Vulystekeae. 

In  our  notes  on  page  4S7  last  week  we  spelt  Odontioda 
wrongly.  Instead  ot  Od^ontoida,  the  raiser  named  it  Odontioda. 


Dendpobium  nobile  with  1350  Flowers. 

Writing  from  Gothland  Lodge,  Avenue  Road,  Sandowii, 
I.W.,  the  undersigned  says: — “  The  plioto  is  of  the  Dendrobinm 
nobile  exhibited  by  me  at  the  Sandown  Spring  ShoWj  and  men¬ 
tioned  in  Mr.  Orchard’s  report  in  your  issue  of  April  21.  The 
plant  is  growing  in  a  teak  basket,  and  is  over  4ft  through  each 
way.  There  are  .sixt5--five  psendo-bnlbs,  .some  of  them  carrying 
forty  flowei’s,  and,  as  near  as  I  could  estimate,  the  number  of 
flowers  on  the  whole  plant  was  1,3.50.  This  plant  is  pruned 
annually,  and  makes  its  growtli  in  an  ordinary  stove,  and  is  then 
placed  in  cool  house  to  rest  and  ripen  off.  The  plant  has  been 
grown  from  a  small  piece,  and  is  now  about  eight  years  old. — 
.1.  Rryant.” 

Cultural  Notes:  Stanhopeas,  Cattleya  Sehilleriana. 


Although  the  individual  flowers  of  Stanhopeas  are  very  short¬ 
lived,  they  are  produced  very  freely  and  frecpiently,  and  their 
quaint  forms  and  fine  colours  make  them  vei’y  attractive.  They 
are  usually  mismanaged  at  this  season  of  the  year  by  being  hung 
up  in  a  dry,  sunny  po.sition,  the  foliage  becoming  the  prey  of 
thrips,  red  spider,  and  other  insects.  The  plants  certainly 
enjoy  light  and  air,  but  they  must  be  protected  from  the  sun’s 
rays,  and  the  atmosphere  about  them  must  be  kept  very  moist. 

The  flowers  being  produced  in  a  downward  direction,  and 
not  upwards,  as,  is  usual,  the  use  of  wii'e  ba.skets  of  open  mesh 
is  desirable.  They  do  not  relish  frequent  disturbance  at  the 
roots,  this  causing  a  flowerle.ss  state..  For  compost,  use  a  fourth 
of  sound  fibry  loam  to  three-fourths  of  sphagnum  moss,  adding 
plenty  of  rough  nodules  of  charcoal  or  l)allast  to  keep  the  moss 
open  and  allow  free  pa.ssage  of  th§  spikes  through  it.  The 
proper  time  to  rebasket  the  .species  is  after  flowering,  this 
allowing  ample  time  for  re-establishment  before  winter  sets  in,  a 
very  moist  atmosphere  being  desirable  in  the  meantime. 

A  few  of  the  best  species  to  grow  are  S.  Bucephalus,  a  stout 
grower,  with  handsome  foliage,  and  flowers  of  a  bright  yellow, 
with  crim.son  spots;  S.  Devoniensis,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
la.st-named ;  ,S.  tigrina,  a  \yell  known  popular  sort;  and  the 
lovely  S.  ebuinea,  a  pure  white,  chaste,  and  elegant  flower,  very 
sweetly  scented.  If  I  wei'e  tied  to  one  particular  kind,  this 
\yould  certainly  be  my  choice,  as  it  is  ver3’  free-flowering,  and 
does  not  resent  root  disturbance  so  much  as  the  others. 

Cattle^’a  Schilleriana  is  now  in  flower,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  much  of  the  non-success  attending  its  culture  is  allowing 
the  flowers  to  remain  on  the  plants  too  long,  especially  before 
the  latter  have  become  properly  established.  I  advise  all  who 
iiaye  npwly  imported  plants  now  flowering  to  remove  the  spikes 
and  place  them  in  water  as  soon  as  thej’  are  properR’  open  and 
Tlie  variety  can  be  determined.  The  'new  growtlrs  will  then 
liave  a  chance  of  properly  developing,  and  strong,  healthv  speci¬ 
mens  mil  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  flowers  remain, 
and  draw  their  sustenance  from  the  recently  formed  growths 
tJiese  wul  be  irretrievably  weakened. — H.  R.  R.  ’ 

- - - 


Aphides  or  Plant-lice. 


Nearly  all  plants,  in  garden  and  'field,  and  under  glass, 
suffer  from  the  ravages  of  aphides.  These  universal  pests  are 
most  common  in  temperate  climates,  but  even  in  the  tropics 
whole  crops  are  ruined  bj-  them.  The  aphis  enemies  of  many 
crop  and  ornamental  jilants  are  verj'  numerous  in  species.  The 
aphides  themselves  are  known  by  a  great  variety  of  names, 
such  as  green  and  black-fly,  smotherers,  and  dolphins,'  while 
^  produce  is  sometimes  termed  "blight.’' 

they  belong  to  a  group  of  insects  called  hemiptera,  which 
aie  provided  with  a  mouth  used  for  sucking  and  capable  of 
piercing  the  .structures  of  plants,  upon  the  sap  of  which  they 
teed.  .they  undergo  what  is  termed  an  incomplete  meta¬ 
morphosis— that  is,  there  is  no  quiescent  chrysalis  (pupal) 

throughout  their  whole  existence, 
they  damage  plants  in  a  twofold  manner,  first  by  sucking 
^n  ^^’^akening  the  vitality  of  the  plant,  and 

senondly  by  stopping  the  re.spiration  of  the  plant  by  blocking 
‘‘’^‘^r}??ata  (or  breathing  pores)  of  the  leaves  with  tlieir 
CKcieta.  this  excreta  is  not  only  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but 


also  consists  of  a  sweet  gummy  substance  that  stops  the 
"breathing’’  of  the  plant,  and  is  called  "  honej’-dew."  This 
substance  is  pa.ssed  out  through  two  tubes,  called  "cornicles,’’ 
situated  on  the  back  of  the  aphides.  A  few  aphides,  such  as 
the  Woollj’-aphis,  have  no  cornicles  and  produce  no  hone.y-dew. 
The  skin  of  the  plaiit-iice  is  provided  with  numerous  glands 
which  .secrete  either  a  waxj-  substance  that  covers  the  skin 
(Rose-aphis,  Bean-aphis,  Ac.)  or  dense  woolh’  mas,ses  (Beech- 
aphis,  AVoollj’-aphis,  Ac.).  In  both  cases  the  excreted  sub¬ 
stances  have  the  power  of  throwing  off  water,  and  so  of  keeping 
the  insects  dry. 

Life  Kistopy. 

Aphides  may  be  winged  or  they  may  be  wingless;  as  a  rule 
winged  and  wingless  generations  occur  in  each  species.  The 
reproduction  in  aphides  is  ver,y  rapid.  Thej’  not  only  breed  in 
the  ordinai\y  wa\q  but  they  can  also  breed  without  any  males 
being  present.  Some  aphides  live  only  on  one  kind  of  plant, 
the  Rose-aphis  (Siphoiiophora  roste)  for  instance ;  others  live  on 
two  plants,  migrating  from  one  to  the  other,  as  the  Hop-aphis 
(Phorodon  huniuli)  which  migrates  between  the  Hops  and  the 
Prunes ;  others  live  on  several  plants,  as  the  Bean-aphis  (Aphis 
rumicis),  which  may  be  found  on  Beans,  Peas,  Docks,  and 
Furze. 

Some  kinds,  as  the  Rose-aphis,  attack  leafage  and  shoots 
alike ;  others,  as  the  Bean-aphis,  may  even  attack  the  fruit 
(pods) ;  others  the  stem  and  twigs  (Woolly-aphis).  Not  only 
do  plant-lice  migrate  from  plant  to  plant,  but  some  can  live 
both  above  and  below  ground,  and  maj^  migrate  from  root  to 
trunk  or  root  to  foliage  (as  the  phylloxera  of  the  Vine  and  the 
Woollj'-aphis  of  the  Apple). 

The  tj-pical  life-hi.storj’  of  the  aphis  as  as  follows — The  adult 
female  or  "  mother  queen  ”  is  wingless,  and  produces  without 
the  agency  of  a  male,  not  eggs,  but  living  jmung ;  tnese  young 
are  called  "lice,’’  and  in  a  short  time  they  resemble  the  wing¬ 
less  parent,  and  can  themselves  produce  living  5’oung.  ifns 
viviparous  reproduction,  where  onlj-  females  are  pre.sent,  can 
go  on  -for  many  generations.  Should  a  plant  be  covered  with 
these  aphides,  their  food  becomes  scarce,  and  then  thej’  have 
the  power  of  producing  winged  females,  A^hich  fl^'  off  to  other 
plants,  and  these  deposit  living  young.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  jmar  most  aphides  produce  males  as  Avell  as  females ;  these 
may  be  either  winged  or  Avingless.  These  females,  after  being 
ferfilised,  deposit  eggs  at  the  base  of  buds  and  on  the  stems, 
loaves,  Ac.,  of  plants.  These  eggs  remain  over  Avinter,  and 
hatch  into  the  larvre  .that  become  the  "mother  queens”  Avith 
which  this  account  of  the  life-hi.storA’  .started.  Some  plant-lice 
live  entirelj’  during  the  AA'inter  in  the  egg  state  (Bean,  Pea, 
Plum-aphis,  Ac.),  others  mostly  as  imsects,  a  feAv  eggs  only 
occurring  (Woollj'-aphi,s). 

The  effect  of  Aveather  on  aphides  is  A^eiy  great.  Dry,  hot, 
and  sultry  Aveather  is  favourable  to  them;  the  same  ^conditions 
check  tne  groAvth  of  the  plant,  and  so  tiie  plant-lice  soon  over¬ 
come  it.  An  excessiA^e  quantitj’  of  manure,  especiallj’  nitro¬ 
genous  manure,  also  predisposes  the  plant  to  aphis  attack. 

Remedies. 

Aphides  can  easilj'  be  destroj^ed  by  sprajung  the  affected 
plants  with  a  softsoap  Avash.  This  is  made  by  dis.solving  from 
61b  to  101b  of  softsoap  in  lOOgails  of  soft  Avater.  The  softsoap 
blocks  up  the  breathing  pores  of  the  plant-lice,  and  so  kills 
them.  Quassia  is  sometimes  added;  this  acts  as  an  astringent 
to  the  leafage,  and  cleans  it  of  the  honej’-deAA'  and  excreta 
formed  by  the  aphides.  For  black-fly  on  Cherry,  and  for  all 
tho.se  that  produce  a  copious  floAV  of  honey-deAv!^  it  is  a  mo.st 
useful  ingredient.  The  quassia  chips  are  boiled,  and  the 
extract  added  to  the  softsoap  Avash ;  61b  to  81b  of  clnps  are 
required  to  every  lOOgalls  of  Avash. 

Paraffin  emulsion  is  necessary  for  some  kinds,,  as  Wooli.v- 
aphis,  Avhich  may'  also  be  attacked  in  Avinter  by  caustic  alkali 
AA'ash.  For  those  Avhich  attack  the  root  it  is  best  to  u.se 
bisulphide  of  carbon  injected  into  the  soil,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  to  every  four  square  yards.  Care  must  be  taken  Avith 
this  substance,  which  is  both  poisonous  and  inflammable.  The 
vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  liquid,  used  in  the  bee-keepers’ 

"  smoker,”  is  said  to  be  a  very  good  remedj'  for  green-fl\-,  and 
doe.s  not  injure  the  most  delicate  floAvers.  In  all  cases  the 
aphides  must  be  attacked  as  soon  as  an  invasion  sIioaa's  itself, 
especially  when  the  species  of  aphis  has  the  habit,  like  the 
Plum-aphis,  of  curling  up  the  leaves,  and  so  of  protecting 
itseif. 

Natural  Checks. 

Several  insects  prey  upon  aphides,  and  should  be  encou¬ 
raged.  The  chief  of  these  are  lad.A'birds  and  their  larvm 
(Coccinellidm) ;  hover-fly  maggots,  Avhich  are  the  larvpe  of  the 
Syrphidae ;  _  the  larvm  of  the  lace-AA'ing  or  golden-eye  flies ;  and 
various  minute  hymenopterous  parasites  (Chalcididae),  Avhich 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  the  aphides,  and  Avhose  maggots 
destroy  them.  Man  cannot,  hoAvever,  rely  solely  on  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  these  beneficial  creatures,  but  must  check  the  increase 
of  the  aphides  by  Avashes  as  soon  as  thev  appear  upon  his  cul¬ 
tivated  plants.—!"  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agrieulture,”) 
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A  North  ot  Scotland  Tour. 


^Y^HEN  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  one  of  those  exceptional 
W  days  in  the  weeping  month  of  August  last  year,  I  entered  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Cook  and  Son,  in  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh, 
my  native  and  well-beloved  city,  and  shortly  emerged  with  a  ticket 
for  a  circular  tour  in  parts  of  the  Highlands  where  previously  I  had 
never  journeyed.  Choosing  an  east  coast  train,  it  was  only  half  an 
hour  ere  the  Forth  Bridge,  with  Hopetoun  on  the  left,  had  been 
passed,  and  Kirkcaldy  (Kir-caddy)  reached.  Those  who  read  my 
notes  on  Hopetoun  in  the  S^ming  Number  for  1903  may  recall  what 
was  there  mentioned  of  the  various  local  features  in  view  fro.m  both 
the  Forth  Bridge  and  from  Hopetoun.  In  passing,  I  may  observe 
that  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun  has  returned  fi»m  Australia  since  my 
visit  to  his  noble  place,  and  has  lately  resolved  to  retire  almost 
wholly  from  public  life.  What  may  be  a  loss  in  the  wider  sense  will 
be  a  great  gain  locally,  for  his  lordship  is  still  a  young  man,  and 
will  interest  himself  in  the  affairs  of  his  estate  and  its  neighbourhood. 

In  the  Hopetoun  notes  of  1903  there  was  also  a  reference  to  the 
new  naval  base  at 
Eossyth,  but  I  ^ 

am  sadly  lacking 
in  knowledge  as 
to  what  is  being 
done  there  at 
present,  though 
when  operations  ^ 
do  commence — in 
the  building  of 
the  new  township 
—  I  understand 
the  Garden  City 
Association  will 
endeavour  to  real¬ 
ise  some  of  its 
plans.  The  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  have  com¬ 
municated  with 
the  Admiralty, 
and  where  could 
they  get  a  greater 
or  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  testing 
thek’  Utopian  sug¬ 
gestions  ?  May 
they  prosper ! 

And  so,  tra¬ 
velling  close 
against  the  shore 
of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  the  ferny 
dales  and  mixed 
plantations  of 
lovely  Fifeshire 
were  studied  just 
as  nmch  as  the 
engine’s  quick¬ 
ness  left  time  for ; 
but  I  had  been 
many  times  in 
Fife  during  more 
youthful  years, 
when  the  grand¬ 
father’s  home  in 

Kennaway  enjoined  an  almost  annual  trip.  The  “  Kingdom  of  Fife” 
had  never  appeared  to  me  so  beautiful  before,  however,  and  I  felt 
myself  trying  to  compare  its  characters  and  features  and  products 
with  those  of  other  Scottish  and  English  counties  that  “Willie” 
has  Avandered  through.  Fife  is  a  rich  and  varied  country,  and 
“  Fifers  ”  may  well  be  proud  of  it.  A  Fifer  is  a  marked  man  in 
Scotland,  and  even  by  his  countrymen  is  looked  upon  as  canny  (or 
lAltra-canny  that  would  be  to  a  southerner).  “It  takes  a  lang 
spoon  tae  sup  Avi’  a  Fifer,”  is  one  of  the  current  sayings  in  the 
Border  counties,  and  Fifers  dwelling  there  have  been  "twitted  A\'ith 
the  remark  that  they  “  Avere  starved  out  of  their  OAvn  country  ”  ;  to 
Avhich  the  reply  might  be,  “>  Na,  na ;  Ave  cam’  here  tae  shoAv  you  how 
to  dae  things.”  But  repartee  of  this  kind  is  common  betAveen  the 
citizens  of  every  county. 

Fife  has  numerous  places  of  horticultural  interest,  but  the  record 
of  them  must  be  left  for  another  time.  The  “domestic”  attractions 
Avere  siifficient  for  the  occasion ;  nor  did  they  lessen  Avhen  the  Tay 
had  been  crossed  and  the  tall  chimney  stalks  of  the  Dundee  mills 
ajApeared  in  vieAV,  reminding  me  immediately  of  Cleopatra’s  Needle 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  below  the  Savoy,  by  their  singxdar 
form.  Dundee  has  a  long  and  interesting  history,  dating  from  the 
days  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  Avho  was  its  founder,  and  the  people  are 


Dendrobium  nobile  with  1350  flowers. 


loyally  proud  of  their  enterprising  city.  It  is  about  tAvelA''e  miles 
east  from  this  part  of  the  coast  that  the  famous  Bell  Kock,  or  Inch 
Cape  Eock,  is  situated,  and  Ave  are  nearly  all  acquainted  with  the 
tradition  of  “  Ealph  the  EoA'er,”  that  famous  North  Sea  pirate, 
Avhoin  Dr.  Southey  in  his  ballad  describes  as  having  cut  the  Avarning- 
bell  from  its  frameAvork  on  the  rock,  “to  plague  the  Abbot  of 
Aberbrothock  ”  (Arbroath),  and  some  time  after  to  have  recewed 
the  just  punishment  of  his  malice  by  being  shipAvrecked  on  the  spot. 
The  rock  long  since  had  a  lighthouse  erected  upon  it. 

The  toAvn  next  in  importance  above  Dundee  is  Arbroath,  which 
recalls  the  name  of  Shanks  and  Son,  the  makers  of  laAAm-moAvers,  to 
minds  horticultiAral.  It  is  a  thriving  seaport,  close  on  sixty  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  and  receives  the  full  benefit  G)  of  north-east 
winds — those  gentle  zephyrs  that  bloAv  so  consistently  almost 
straight  from  the  northernmost  realms  of  the  Tzar  and  the  Kaiser. 
And  beyond  Montrose  aa^o  leave  Forfar  for  Kincardineshire  or  the 
Mearns.  Morley  and  Montrose  are  alliterative  —  and  something 
njore.  Behind  the  toAA’ii  the  EiA'er  Esk,  on  AA’hich  it  stands,  expands 
into  a  spacious  basin,  Avhich  has  a  beautiful  and  remarkable  effect  at 
high  water  :  an  inland  sea  behind  the  harbour  bar.  To  those 
mindful  of  Scottish  history,  the  event  of  Sir  James  Douglas’s 

journey  to  the 
Holy  Land,  carry¬ 
ing  with  him  the 
heart  of  Bruce, 
Avill  be  recalled 
at  the  mention  of 
Montrose,  from 
Avhich  port  he 
embarked.  The 
scenery  a  little 
inland  along  the 
K  i  n  c  a  r  dineshire 
coast  to  Aberdeen 
Avas  described  in 
guide  -  books  of 
sixty  years  ago  as 
being  peculiarly 
desolate,  and  even 
more  so  in  the 
tract  of  country 
Av  h  i  c  h  extends 
between  Stone¬ 
haven  and  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  Avas 
then  described  as 
being  bleak  and 
sterile,  presenting 
for  the  most  part 
barren  eminences 
and  cold,  swampy 
moorlands.  But 
Avhat  was  true 
then  is  hardly 
correct  to  -  day, 
according  to  the 
testimony  of  my 
eyes.  The  skill, 
the  keen  skill  and 
determination  of 
the  Mearns  men, 
have  altered 
Nature  here  as  in 
'  Lincolnshire  and 

elsewhere,  and  to 
pass  that  way  in 
August,  Avhen  the 
corn  crops  SAvayed  luxuriantly,  was  a  sight  to  be  enjoyed.  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  and  the  Mearns  are  certainly  renoAvned  for  the  cattle  and 
sheep  raising  and  their  general  agriculture.  Thousands  of  head  of 
both  cattle  and  sheep  are  despatched  (or  Avere  a  feAV  years  ago)  from 
the  east  coast  ports  to  London  and  elsewhere. 

Aberdeen  Avas  the  limit  of  my  journey  in  the  north-easterly 
direction,  and  here  I  saAv  the  magnificent  neAV  esplanade  and  sea 
embankment  being  made  on  that  side  of  the  city,  a  feature  Avhich 
Avill  in  time  add  immensely  to  the  character  of  the  toAvn  and  the 
comfort  of  its  citizens.  No  city  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  better 
built  or  more  handsome  than  Aberdeen,  and  its  cleanliness,  spacious¬ 
ness,  solidity  and  completeness  filled  me  Avith  admiration.  ^  As  a 
child  of  very  tender  years  1  had  lived  in  the  W^oodside  distinct 
Avith  my  parents,  but  the  only  impressions  I  retained  from  then 
Avere  the  sight  of  the  tall-masted  vessels  and  the  great  draught 
horses  clanging  their  iron  hoofs  upon  the  granite  streets.  Truly 
this  is  “  the  granite  city.” 

Those  of  us  avIio  see  and  admire  the  new  King  EdAvard  VIl. 
Bridge  at  KeAV,  AAffiich  is  built  of  Aberdeen  granite — that  glistening 
black-and-white-chequered  stone — can  form  a  better  estimation  of 
the  beauty  of  Aberdeen,  Avhere  every  street,  and  paA'ement,  and 
Avail,  and  house,  college,  hall  and  chamber  is  constructed  of  solid 
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granite,  liere  and  there  a  change  being  made  by  the  use  of  the 
red  granite  from  Peterhead,  a  little  farther  north.  But  so 
adept  are  the  masons  and  the  sculptors  of  the  city  that  these 
hard  stones  are  chiselled  into  the  finest  monuments  and  statues 
of  celebrities  to  adorn  all  the  principal  places,  and  the  designs 
of  the  villas  are  iiot  of  that  unending,  toy  ark  style  that  causes 
suburban  London,  as  an  example,  to  be  almost  abhorrent,  but 
they  are  varied,  changeful,  bright,  and  interesting.  To  those 
wlio  doubt  the  extent  of  the  perfections  or  architectural  excel¬ 
lencies  of  Aberdeen  according  to  my  descriptions,  let  them  make 
a  point  of  visiting  it.  Accommodation  there  is  plenty,  and  tiiat 
of  the  best,  and  reasonable  charges,  and  the  swift  electric  cars 
will  bear  him  or  her  into  every  district  within  the  municipality. 
Do  not  fail  to  go  and  see  one'^of  the  splendid  quarries,  and  the 
hewing  of  the  stones  and  the  raising  of  the  blocks  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  below  to  the  surface  will  afford  a  topic  to  talk  of 
on  many  future  occasions. 

Though  Aberdeen  has  all  the  substantial  comforts,  its  parks 
and  open  spaces  are  conspicuous,  at  least  from  a  horticultural 
point  of  view.  One  may  briefly  refer  in  this  place  to  Duthie 
Park,  which  was  presented  to  the  city  by  Messrs.  Duthie  in 
1883,  and  is  laid  out  agreeably,  with  each  of  the  features  that 
make  public  parks  attractive.  It  has  open  lawns,  belts  of  shrub¬ 
bery,  ornamental  v-ater  enlivened  with  feathered  life,  also 
statuary  here  and  there,  and  broad,  well-kept  paths  and  drives. 
The  handsome  winter  garden  conservatory  in  the  midst  of  the 
park  is  particularly  well  filled.  Amongst  the  shrubs,  one  may 
mention  the  golden  Hollies,  Deutzias,  Deodars,  Pyrus  Aria, 
Lilacs,  purple  Beech,  Sycamores,  Laurels,  Rowan  trees,  Berberis 
Wallicki,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  Ericas.  The  borders 
were  gay  with  Foxgloves,  CEnotheras,  Sunflowers,  Montbretias, 
Chrysanthemums,  Stocks,  Gaillardias,  Nemesias,  Pyrethrums, 
and  many  other  similar  plants.  The  area  of  the  park  covers 
forty-seven  acres,  and  Mr.  Harpur  is  superintendent. 

Under  glass,  of  course,  anything  can  be  grown,  for  the  gar¬ 
dener  then  makes  his  own  climate,  so  to  speak.  As  already 
stated,  the  winter  garden  is  a  large  and  commodious  structure. 
It  contains  amongst  other  subjects  such  things  as  Bougainvilleas, 
Passifloras,  Cobma  scandens,  Rex  Begonias,  Coleus,  Schizanthus, 
Tibouchina  macrantha,  Abutilon  megallanicum.  Banana  plants, 
palms  and  ferns  in  variety.  Hydrangea  paniculata,  Lilium  specio- 
sum,  double  Petunias,  Cannas,  Roses,  Hibiscus  Cooperi,  Daturas, 
Camellias,  Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige,  Streptosolen  Jamesoni, 
Begonia  fuchsioides,  Bignonia  grandiflora,  and  a  great  many 
other  things — somewhat  of  a  medley,  one  might  think — but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  are  cool  ends  for  greenhouse 
subjects  and  warm  corners  for  the  tropical  ones. —  J.  H.  D. 


The  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  report  written  by 
Edwyn  Anthony,  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Committee  of  the 
Herefordshire  County  Council  (so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Metric 
system),  which  was  presented  to,  and  unanimously  adopted  by, 
the  Council,  April  9,  1904  : — 

Your  committee  have  cai  efully  considered  the  communication 
from  the  Decimal  Association,  which  was  referred  to  them  by 
the  Council  at  its  last  meeting.  They  do  not  recommend  the 
council  to  support  the  AVeights  and  Measures  (Metric  System) 
Bill  which  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  early  this 
se.ssion.  They  are  of  opinion  : — 

1.  That  the  subject  is  so  diflScult,  far-reaching,  and  impor¬ 
tant  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Government  of  the  day, 
and  not  by  private  legislation. 

2.  Hiat  the  Bill  as  it  stands  does  not  attempt  to  meet  and 
minimise  the  serious  inconvenience,  confusion,  and  expense 
necessarily  attendant  upon  the  compulsory  adoption  throughout 
the  country  of  metric  weights  and  measures. 

3.  That  the  decimalisation  of  our  coinage  is  as  important 
as  that  of  our  weights  and  measures,  and  that  either,  without 
the  other,  is  robbed  of  more  than  half  its  value.  Legislation  on 
either — or  at  least  in  regard  to  the  metric  system — should  not 
be  taken  in  hand  without  previous  decision  and  public  announce¬ 
ment  b.v  the  Government  of  thq  course  they  intend  to  pursue 
with  reference  to  the  other. 

Metric  weights  and  measures  are  not  at  present  used  either 
in  this  country,  its  Colonies,  or  in  the  United  States ;  in  other 
words,  the  system  has  not  yet  been  adopted  b.y  any  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples.  Moreover,  in  no  country  is  the 
metric  system  in  use  without  decimal  coinage,  while  Russia, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States  for  a  very  large  number  of  years 
have  had  decimal  coinage  witliotit  the  metric  system.  Nor  has 
any  country  introduced  metric  weights  and  measures  first,  and 
decimal  coinage  afterwards.  Hence  the  Bill  lacks  historical 
precedent ;  it  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse,  or  at  all  events  is 
premature  until  a  decision  has  been  reached  in  regard  (1)  to  the 
ad^sability  or  otherwise  of  the  adoption  of  decimal  coinage, 
to  the  actual  scheme  to  be  chosen,  if  one  be  adopted.  It 
should  be  addbd  that  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  18G2  reported  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  a  decimal  coinage 
a.s  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures. 


Park  Royal  Show. 


The  sixty-fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  will  be  held  at  Park  Royal,  AVillesden, 
London,  from  June  21  to  June  25  next.  Price  of  admi.ssion  on 
the  first  day  will  be  five  shillings,  on  the  second  and  third  days 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  upon  the  two  last  days  one 
shilling. 

Mp.  Hutcheson  of  Stoppie  and  Stoppie. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Hutcheson,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Storrie  and 
Storrie,  seedsmen,  Dundee,  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  hand¬ 
some  marble  clock  and  ornaments  subscribed  to  by  160  horti¬ 
culturists  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage.  During  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  Mr.  David  Storrie  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  sterling 
qualities  the  recipient  had  shown  in  the  positions  he  had 
honourably  filled  as  an  apprentice,  journeyman,  manager,  and 
partner. 

Messps.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons’  Tulips  at  Temple  Show. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  King  to  the  Temple  Show, 
among  the  many  exhibits  which  attracted  his  attention  were 
the  Tulips  of  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons  and  the  Cacti  of 
Messrs.  Cannell.  His  Majesty  remarked  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
former,  and  upon  the  curiously  spinous  character  of  the  iatter. 
We  regret  extremely  that  the  fact  of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons 
having  obtained  a  silver  cup  for  these  fine  Tulip.s  should  have 
escaped  record  in  our  report,  owing  to  the  hurry  of  going  to 
press  on  the  same  day. 

Chpysanthemum,  Fpuit,  and  Vegetable  Exhibition. 

The  American  Institute  of  New  Y’ork  is  preparing  for  one  of 
the  largest  displays  of  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  greenhouse 
plants^  conifers,  farm  products,  and  farm  implements  ever 
held.  Already  applications  for  space  are  far  more  numerous 
than  ever  before,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  Herald 
Square  Exhibition  Hall  will  be  crowded  to  the  utmost.  The 
trade  exhibits  will  be  very  elaborate  and  interesting.  One 
prominent  seed  house  has  offered  premiums  amounting  to  more 
than  fifty  dollars  for  vegetables  grown  from  seeds  purchased 
from  them.  The  premium  lists  are  now  in  preparation,  and  will 
be  distributed  at  an  early  date  in  order  that  exhibitors  may 
have  plenty  of  time  to  grow  for  the  liberal  prizes  offere'd. 

Swapms  of  Flies  in  North  London. 

Writing  from  8,  Bartlett  Road,  Old  Road  West,  Gravesend, 
a  correspondent  says  : — “  You  will  probably  have  noticed  sundry 
newspaper  paragraphs  about  “plagues  of  flies  ”  recently  noticed 
in  various  districts  of  North  London.  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  what  these  flies  are,  because  I  wished  to  know 
whether  they  were  of  a  kind  likely  to  injure  fruit  or  vegetation. 
As  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  get  samples,  but  the  general  testi¬ 
mony  seems  to  be  that  they  are  not  gnats  or  mosquitoes,  but 
stouter-bodied  flies,  not  all  of  the  same  size.  Some  are  said  to 
be  black.  In  several  districts  they  have  been  reported  as  biting, 
in  others  not.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  they  are  species 
bred  from  manure  or  offal.” 

Departmental  Committee  on  the  Fruit  Industry. 

By  the  end  of  this  month  the  Departmental  Committee  which 
has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  position  of  fruit 
culture  in  Great  Britain,  will  conclude  its  sittings.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Mr.  A.  S.  T.  Griffith-Bo.scawen,  M.P.,  is  chair¬ 
man,  began  to  take  evidence  in  .January,  the  inquiry  having 
been  instituted  in  consequence  of  complaints  made  by  fruit¬ 
growers  from  time  to  time.  These  complaints  were  so  varied 
that  evidence  has  been  taken — in  private— on  all  matters  affect¬ 
ing  the  industry,  however  slightly.  Representative  fruit¬ 
growers,  jam  manufacturers,  and  others  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  appeared  before  the  committee.  A  great  deal  of 
legal  evidence  has  been  taken,  and  information  has  been 
gathered  concerning  the  traffic  by  road  and  rail,  and  the  cost  of 
carriage.  It  is  expected  that  the  report  of  the  committee  will 
be  issued  before  Christmas. 


Jure  rC.  1904. 
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Cassell’s  Popular  Gardening. 

Parts  5  and  6  of  this  work,  whicli  is  being;  issued  in  fort¬ 
nightly  parts,  are  to  hand.  As  we  stated  before,  each  part 
contains  articles  on  most  departments  of  gardening,  as  the 
greenhouse,  indoor  fruit,  hardy  fruit,  vegetables,  flower  gar¬ 
dening,  Ac.  The  parts  cost  7d.  each,  from  all  booksellers. 

“Holidays  on  the  Continent.” 

This  is  an  illustrated  booklet  of  a  series  of  tours  in  less 
Iniown  districts  of  Holland,  North  Germany,  the  side  valleys  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Tyrol,  the  Belgian  Ardennes,  and  Scandinavia, 
easily  and  inexi^ensively  reached  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company’s  routes  via  Harwich  and  the  Hook  of  Holland  and 
Antwerp. 

"The  Onchid  Review.” 

The  June  number  contains  notes  and  articles  as  follows: 
Calendar  of  operations  for  .June,  Cymbidium  Parishi  var. 
Sanderse,  Leaf  Mould  for  orchids,  Odontoglossum  crispum  de 
Barri,  O.  Waltonense  Rosefieldiense,  Odontoglossums  from 
Rosefield,  Sobralia  Ruckeri,  orchids  at  Oakwood,  orchids  at 
Kew,  Odontioda  Vulystekem,  orchids  in  season,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Fiona  and  Sylva. 

The  .June  number  contains  articles  as  follows: — Greater 
trees  of  the  northern  forest* ;  English  names  for  trees  and 
plants ;  the  wood  Jjilies*  ;  a  gardener’s  view  of  science,  old  and 
new ;  the  Australian  Beef-wood*  ;  packing  of  plants  and  flowers  ; 
the  giant  Asphodels*  ;  jmrple  rock-cresses*  ;  Ltelia  prjestans  and 
its  varieties  (with  coloured  plate) ;  the  Viburnums  ;  Idesia  poly- 
carpa*  ;  national  parks  for  the  British  Isles;  and  “  Three  things 
to  work  for.” 

Storage  of  Apples. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  prolonged  storage  of  Apples 
may  be  successfully  carried  out  has  been  studied  during  the 
past  two  years  by  tfce  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  cold  storage  of  Apples  has  now  made  this  fruit 
available  practically  the  whole  year  round.  Several  hundred 
different  varieties  were  stored  in  order  to  make  the  tests.  It 
appears  that  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  storing  Apples  in 
the  autumn  and  keeping  them  until  late  in  the  following  spring. 
All  that  is  apparently  necessary  is  to  keep  an  equable  tempera¬ 
ture;  ju.st  about  freezing  point  is  the  most  satisfactory.  • 

New  York  State  Fpuit  Ppospeets. 

The  fruit  groAvers  of  Western  New  York  now  predict  large 
crops  of  Peaches,  Apples,  Plums,  Pears,  Quinces,  and  small 
fruits.  The  cold  weather  kept  the  buds  back,  and  killed  the  in¬ 
jurious  insects  to  a  large  and  unusual  degree.  The  young  buds 
and  blossoms  are  perfectly  formed,  and  in  most  cases  numerous, 
so  that  ail  indications  point  to  a  large  crop.  The  prolonged  and 
unusually  cold  wunter  has  not  injured  the  fruit,  it  would  seem, 
but  has  been  a  benefit,  according  to  the, claims  of  the  experts 
who  have  made  a  thorough  investigation.  The  earlier  fruits  are 
beginning  to  blossom,  and  make  a  fine  showing. 

School  Gardens. 

Although  it  would  not  be  practicable  at  large  centres  of 
population  to  provide  elementary  schools  with  even  small  areas 
for  cultivation  by  the  pupils  during  their  leisure  time,  the 
experiment  might  be  tried  in  the  country.  IMany  children,  both 
boys  and  girls,  have  great  liking  for  gardening,  and  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  quickly  they  master  the  rough  elements  w’hen  given 
a  fair  chance.  There  being  strenuous  competition  betAveen  them 
in  production,  Avhether  of  floAvers  or  vegetables,  they  test  all 
manner  of  methods,  making  constant  inquiry  among  adults  for 
valuable  information.  At  some  rural  horticultural  shoAvs  this 
pursuit  of  gardening  knoAvledge  is  stimulated  by  small  prizes  for 
the  most  successful  juvenile  exhibits.  Many  benefits  result:  an 
additional  interest  is  imparted  to  the  young  lives,  leisure  hours 
no  longer  hang  heavily,  and  nature  study  is  led  up  to  impercep¬ 
tibly.  But  it  is  in  after-life,  perhaps,  that  the  gain  from  ele¬ 
mentary  education  in  gardening  has  its  chief  value.  When 
once  the  taste  is  acquired  it  never  wholly  dies  out;  the  moment 
any  favourable  opportunity  for  its  gratification  offers,  the  old 
longing  revives.  In  the  ncAv  South  African  colonies  there  are 
numbers  of  ex-soldiers  Avho  OAve  it  largely  lo  the  gardening 
knoAvledge  they  picked  up  during  early  life  that  they  are  able 
to  earn  a  comfortable  living  by  groAving  vegetables,  flowers,  and 
fruit  for  local  markets. 


School  Board  and  Botany. 

A  report  from  Ncav  BrunsAvick,  Ncav  Jersey,  states  that  the 
School  Board  of  that  toAvn  has  excluded  the  teaching  in  schools 
of  the  subject  of  botanical  cro.ss-fertilisation  “on  account  of  the 
polygamous  habits  of  floAvers.” 

Appointment. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Bourne,  late  gardener  to  John  P.  Grylls,  Esq.,  Car- 
droAv,  Eriern  Park,  North  Finchley,  N.,  has  succeeded  the  late 
Mr.  A.  Page  in  charge  of  the  gardens  here,  for  Geo.  W.  Kilner, 
Esq.,  Ravenscroft,  Moss  Hall  Grove,  North  Finchley  (raihvay 
station,  Finchley,  Church  End,  G.N.  Raihvay). 

Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbot’s  Leigh,  HayAvard’s  Heath,  for 
the  past  month  Avas  3.76in,  being  2.01in  above  the  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  Avas  0.62in  on  the  31st.  Rain  fell  on  seventeen  days. 
The  maximum  temperature  Avas  78deg  on  the  26th,  the  minimum 
33deg  on  the  9th.  Mean  maximum,  63.23deg;  mean  minimum, 
44.28deg;  mean  temperature,  ■53.75deg,  the  average  for  the 
month.  It  is  not  often  Ave  have  so  much  rain  in  May.  There 
have,  hoAvever,  been  no  extremes  of  temperature  either  Avay,  and 
everything  has  made  a  Avonderful  groAvth.  With  the  exception 
of  AAdiere  the  birds  had  eaten  the  buds  of  Plums  and  Gooseberries, 
a  full  crop  of  all  sorts  of  fruits  is  noAV  assured.  Apples  and 
StraAvberries  promise  to  be  a  “record”  crop. — R.  I. 

May  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

The  preA^ailing  direction  of  the  Avind  Avas  S.W.,  total  7  days. 
The  total  rainfall  Avas  2.09in,  Avhich  fell  on  1-5  days,  and  is 
0.27in  beloAV  the  average  for  the  month  ;  the  greatest  daily  fall 
Avas  0.51in  on  the  31st.  Barometer  (corrected  and  reduced) : 
Highest  reading,  30.322in  at  9  a.m.  on  the  20th  ;  loAA'est  reading, 
29.462in  at  9  a.m  on  the  7th.  Thermometers:  Highest  in  the 
shade,  71deg  on  the  16th ;  loAvest,  31deg  on  the  10th ;  mean  of 
daily  maxima,  59.41deg;  mean  of  daily  minima,  43.03deg;  mean 
temperature  of  the  month,  51.22deg;  loAA^est  on  the  grass,  2odeg 
on  the  10th ;  highest  in  the  sun,  125deg  on  the  16th  ;  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  earth  at  3ft,  48.96deg;  total  sunshine,  141hr 
40min,  Avhich  is  46hr  13min  beloAV  the  average  for  the  month. 
There  Avere  three  sunless  days. — W.  Dia’ers. 

Croydon  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

This  society’s  usual  meeting  took  .  place  at  their  rooms, 
SunfloAver  Temperance  Hotel,  oh  Tuesday,  June  7.  One  evening 
in  each  session  is  set  apart  for  “  Discussions,”  Avhen  any  feature^ 
pertaining  to  horticulture,  either  in  groAving  or  general  culture 
of  plants,  is  introduced  by  a  member.  The  subjects  under  dis¬ 
cussion  AA'ere  principally  relating  to  insect  and  fungoid  pests. 
Exhibits  came  from  Mr.  W.  Turney,  Station  Road  Nursery,  Avho 
staged  half  a  dozen  excellent  plants  of  Gloxinias,  the  blooms 
being  of  fine  form  and  colour.  Cut  blooms  of  Primula  obconica,. 
shoAviiig  good  varied  shades,  Avere  staged  by  Messrs.  E.  AV. 
and  S.  Rogers,  High  Street.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  Avere 
conveyed  to  the  exhibitors. 

Fruit  and  Veg-etable  Farming". 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  announce  the  issue  of  tAVO 
neAV  illustrated  pamphlets  on  these  subjects,  entitled,  “  Prac¬ 
tical  Hints  on  Fruit  Farming,”  by  Mr.  Charles  AVhitehead,  of 
Banning  House,  Alaidstone,  and  “  Practical  Hints  on  A’egetable 
Farming,”  by  Mr.  James  Udale,  of  the  AA^orcester  County 
Experimental  Gardens  at  Droitwich.  Air.  AATiitehead’s 
pamphlet  deals  with  methods  of  preservation  and  distribution, 
neAV  orchards  and  plantations,  the  renovation  of  old  orchards, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  jArincipal  fruits  for  market  purposes. 
He  also  gives  yaluable  information  as  to  pruning,  grafting, 
budding,  picking,  grading,  packing,  Ac.,  together  Avith  a 
de.scription  of  injurious  insects  and  the  methods  of  destroying 
them.  Mr.  Udale  gives  practical  details  for  the  cultivation  on 
a  farming  scale  of  all  the  principal  vegetables,  these  for  con¬ 
venience  of  reference  being  described  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
insect  and  other  pest  Avhich  injure  vegetables  and  the  approxi¬ 
mate  remedies  are  also  described.  Both  pamphlets  are  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  society  by  Air.  Murray  at  the  price  of  Is.  each, 
but  membei's  may  obtain  copies  at  half  price  from  the  society’s 
offices  at  13,  Hanover  Square,  or  (on  production  of  their  mem¬ 
bers’  admission  tickets)  at  the  Agricultural  Education  Exhibi¬ 
tion  to  be  held  in  connection  Avith  the  society’s  sIioav  at  Park 
Royal,  AATllesdeii,  N.AAh,  from  the  21st  to  the  2oth  of  next 
month. 
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Buttonhole  Roses. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  when  obtainable,  a  Hose  is  generally 
preferred,  to  any  other  floner  for  a  buttonhole.  This  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  when  it  is  remembered  what  a  great  range  of  colour 
there  is  to  choose  from,  not  to  mention  the  sweet  fragrance  of 
many  of  our  most  beautiful  varieties.  The  fragrance  of  the 
most  highly  scented  Rose  is  never  strong  or  disagreeable,  rather 
is  it  deliciously  delicate,  so  much  so  as  never  to  prove  offensive 
to  anyone  with  the  mo.st  sensitive  sense  of  smell.  In  making  a 
selection  of  varieties  most  suitable  for  decoration  and  button¬ 
hole  pui'poses,  I  may  perhaps  allude  to  a  few  that  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  Rose  authorities  to  be  good  sorts.  By  this  I 
moan  that  some  may  object  to  a  variety  if  it  be  not  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  strong  growing  and  floriterous  kind,  forgetting  at  the 
time  there  are  some  varieties  weak  in  growth,  but  exceedingly 
l)eautiful  in  flower,  though  the  blooms  be  but  few. 

Often  on  discussing  with  some  fi'iends  the  qualities  of  some 
pai’ticular  varietv,  I  have  he^ard  the  remark  passed,  “  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  beautiful  flower,  but  one  gets  so  few  blooms  from 
it  that  it  is  hardly  worth  growing.”  I  may  })e  different  to  the 
re.st  of  my  fellow  gardeners,  but  I  must  say  I  am  not  so  par¬ 
ticular  about  getting  quantity  for  my  money,  and  am  quite 
content  to  nurse  many  a  bad  grower  for  the  sake  of  the  few 
exquisite  blossoms  it  may  produce. 

What  can  one  wish  for  more  beautiful  than  the  blo.ssoms  of 
the  Comtesse  de  Xadaillac?  From  the  bud  untii  the  bloom  is 
full  is  this  lovely  variety  perfect  in  delicate  colouring,  form, 
and  delicious  fragrance,  yet  to  get  but  a  few  blossoms  it  must 
be  nursed  with  every  care.  L’ldoale  is  often  classed  as  a 
vigorous  Rose,  but  is  seldom  found  to  be  so.  This  variety  is  one 
of  those  sorts  given  to  vary  in  colour,  a  mixture  of  coppery 
red  and  deep  yellow,  outer  petals  occasionally  streaked.  For  a 
buttonhole  Rose  this  is  exceedingly  rich,  especially  the  first 
blossoms,  which  I  have  noticed  assume  their  best  metallic  tints 
under  the  influence  of  a  cold,  sunless  season,  when  the  buds  are 
opening.  As  the  summer  wears  on  the  colouring  is  not  so  good. 

William  Allen  Richardson  is  a  very  great  favourite,  and  a 
rampant  grower,  quite  distinct  in  colour  when  blooms  of  the 
deepest  orange  shade  are  obtained,  but  it  often  has  a  washed 
out  appearance  from  the  effects  of  the  sun.  Under  glass  in  the 
spring  months  the  best  colouring  is  usually  to  be  seen ;  then 
may  be  had  those  deep  tints  and  shades  corresponding  more 
with  the  extravagant  descriptions  one  sees  in  catalogues  of 
Roses. 

One  of  tlie  most  beautiful  displays  of  Roses  it  has  been  my 
jileasure  to  see  was  a  house  full  of  that  grand  old  General 
.Jacqueminot.  Those  were  grown  for  cutting  on  St.  George’s 
Day,  and  the  beauty  of  that  mass  of  livid  glowing  scarlet 
crimson  blossoms  amid  vei'y  healthy  green  foliage,  is  a  very 
l)leasant  memory.  Perhaps  the  greatest  favourite  of  all  is  the 
Marechal  Niel,  splendid  Rose  indeed,  the  best  yellow  we  have. 
It  must  be  grown  indoors  if  one  is  to  get  the  best  out  of  it.  In 
spite  of  its  great  charm  the  blossoms  in  perfection  are  a  trifle 
large,  otherwise  in  form,  colour,  and  fragrance  it  excels. 

Among  other  Roses  suitable  for  buttonholes,  doing  best 
under  glass,  Niphetos  for  a  white  is  perhaps  the  best.  Catherine 
Mermet  is  extra  fine,  its  light  flesh  coloured  blooms  being  ex- 
((uisite  in  half-opened  buds.  IVo  very  pleasing  .shades  of 
yellow  are  Perle  des  .Jardins  and  Isabella  Sprunt,  the  latter 
forcing  extremely  well.  Safrano,  a  bright  apricot,  of  which  we 
find  a  lot  in  the  cut  flower  markets,  is  fine  in  bud,  and  has  nice 
dark  foliage.  As  a  cut  flower,  Beryi,  a  rich  gold,  is  superb,  and 
the  long  pointed  bud  of  Killarney,  a  lovely  pale  fle.sh,  is  ideal. 
The  delicate  orange  buds  of  Mdme.  Pierre  Cochet  are  excellent, 
so  also  are  the  rosy  crimson  buds  of  Papa  Gontier.  Two  superb 
pinks,  Mrs.  AV.  .J.  Grant,  an  unique  colour,  with  buds  beauti- 
fidly  tapered,  and  Sheila,  a  bright  rose,  also  well  formed. 

Liberty  is  entitled  to  first  place  as  a  velvety  crimson.  It  is 
exceedingly  good  on  all  points,  and  very  free.  Brilliant  is 
another  of  this  colour,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden. 
Beauty  of  AValcnam,  an  old  one,  but  still  good,  cherry  colour, 
lovely  and  sweet.  The  tawny  crimson  Morning  Glow  is  a  very 
rich  colour. 

Ihe  foregoing  are  among  the  best  one  may  wish  for  as 
buttonhole  Roses,  which  should  occupy  positions  in  every 
garden.  A  longer  list  I  may  have  given,  there  being  many  other 
suitable  varieties,  but  ’tivill  keep  until  another  time. — 
Gswaldstuee. 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 

Some  Temple  Show  Notes. 

One  always  makes  notes  at  the  Temple  Show,  as  elsewhere, 
even  if  they  are  never  printed  ;  but,  snatching  an  unoccupied 
moment  or  two.  I  have  tried  to  place  mine  on  record,  and  pro¬ 
bably  they  may  be  of  some  small  value.  Taking  a  glance  at 

Roses. 

first,  the  following  are  a  few  that  deserved  attention  because  of 
their  merit  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  rich  golden  orange;  Fabyier, 
somewhat  like  Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar  ;  Achebrodel,  a  bright 
rosy-pink  Polyantha ;  Killarney  and  Irish  Glory,  both  of  which 
were  in  good  form  and  bright.  Three  Rambler  Roses  that  are 
considerably  alike  are  lieuchstern,  Blu.sh  Rambler,  and  AA’^altham 
Rambler.  To  my  mind  the  latter  is  the  most  desirable.  Its 
trusses  are  large,  sweetly  coloured,  and  very  beautiful.  Leuch- 
stern  is  rather  too  loose  and  scarce,  and  Blush  Rambler  affords 
a  semi-double.  Each  are  pink,  with  a  light  or  white  centre. 
The  recent  H.T.,  Mrs.  Mawley,  was  admirably  staged  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Mount,  and  proves  to  be  good  for  early  as  well  as  mid¬ 
season  use.  The  AYichuraiana  rubra  is  a  close-growing,  single 
flowered  variety  of  a  crimson  purple  colour,  with  a  light  centre. 

Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes. 

Roses  and  Cucumbers  are  not  kindred,  and  I  only  give  them 
sequence  thus  because  they  faced  one  another  at  the  Temple 
Show!  Of  a  number  of  varieties,  the  one  that  pleased  me 
best  by  its  useable  dark  green,  even  and  not  over-laige  appear¬ 
ance,  was  Sutton’s  Everyday.  In  Tomatoes  the  variety  Eclipse 
proved  to  be  firm,  smooth,  even,  and  of  nice,  moderate  size  and 
colour.  As  a  fruit  it  is  Al.  The  variety  Dessert  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  reds  that  are  eatable,  and  has  as  many  as  eight 
fruits  in  each  long  cluster. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Lastly,  the  Sweet  Peas  sent  by  Air.  H.  .1.  Jones,  of  Ryecroft, 
Lewisham,  brought  with  them  a  breath  of  the  hay-making 
season  of  summer.  Countess  Spenser,  blushing  blush,  is  a 
remarkable  variety  indeed,  and  quite  distinct  in  its  charm  and 
grace  ;  Eckford  gold  medal  novelty,  the  renowned  Scarlet  Gem, 
was  also  well  staged  ;  and  among  others  we»e  Lady  Grisel  Hamil¬ 
ton,  mauve;  Hon.  F.  Bouverie,  rosy-fawn;  Hon.  Airs.  Kenyon, 
primrose;  Aliss  AVillmott,  light  pink;  Saloihan, -rich  crimson; 
and  Emily  Eckford,  white.  If  I  may  drag  in  a  reference  to 
Pyrethrums,  it  would  be  to  name  two  kinds  ;—AA"aterloo, 
brightest  mauve-pink ;  and  A'ivid,  richest  of  dark  crimsons. 

Ke’way’s  of  Langport,  and  Some  Notes  on  Somerset. 

Somerset  has  mainly  been  a  peaceful  county.  Its  name  has 
always  stood  for  sunshine  in  my  mind — Somerset  and  sunshine — 
but  I  do  not  know  really  why.  Long  ago,  when  I  ran  about  the 
banks  of  the  Tweed  in  the  Scott  country,  a  dear  old  Somerset 
lady  used  to  take  me  to  hei'  and  tell  of  the  beauties  of  that 
south-west  of  England  maritime  shire,  and  the  memories  must 
have  remained — a  land  of  sunshine.  But  though  I  now  know 
that  Somerset  is  beautiful  in  the  main,  yet  those  great  bleak 
moors  in  some  of  its  parts  impress  the  mind  with  a  feeling  of 
their  dire  nninterestingness,  and  a  doctor  friend  has  told  of  his 
winter  nights’  journeys  over  them  when  they  were  deepl.y 
flooded  ;  and  I  reflected  on  inv  Scottish  hills,  and  liked  them  the 
moi’e.  Central  Somerset  possesses  the  curions  ph.ysical  feature 
of  “  islands  ”  of  hills  rising  from  the  flat  surface.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  a  very  agreeable  county,  especially  in  the  region  of  the 
Alendip  Hills  and  in  the  extreme  n  est,  Avhere,  again,  the  country 
is  hilly  .and  varied;  and  I  like  Somerset. 

Castles  are  few,  because  old-time  wars  were  not  frequently 
waged  here,  though  the  scenes  of  the  civil  strife  betweeii 
Stephen  and  Aland  are  marked  on  Somerset  soil,  and  we  all 
remember  that  the  Duke  of  Alonmouth,  who  laid  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Charles  I.,  after  suffering  reverses  in  various  places, 
was  completel.v  and  finally  routed  at  Sedgmoor  in  July,  1685. 
One  passes  Sedgmoor  in  the  journey  from  Bristol  via  Dunston  to 
Langport,  and,  like  Culloden,  it  is  its  memory  that  gives  an 
interest  to  the  passing  scene.  liangport  also  was  the  place  of  a 
battle,  at  which  Charles  I.  suffered  loss. 

Nowadays,  and,  indeed,  for  over  200  years,  Somerset  as  a 
county  has  been  peacefully  employed.  It  is  rich  in  agricultural 
produce.  Its  dairy  farms  are  celebrated,  and  its  cheese,  espe¬ 
cially  that  which  takes  its  name  from  Cheddar,  of  high  excel¬ 
lence.  The  warmer  valle.ys.  especially  fowards  the  west,  near 
Taunton,  abound  in  orchards,  and  a  large  quantity  of  cider  is 
produced.  The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  woollen 
cloth,  worsted,  and  silk,  at  Frome,  Taunton.  Twerton,  and  AA'el- 
lington  ;  of  gloves  at  A'eovil,  Stoke,  Alartock,  and  Taunton  ;  of 
lace  at  Chard  ;  of  linen  and  sailcloth  at  Crewkerne  ;  of  horsehair 
seating  at  Castle  Cary  and  Bruton ;  of  bricks,  draining  tiles, 
and  the  celebrated  bathln'ick,  at  Bridgwater,  where  are  also 
large  engineering  works. 

But  this  reads  very  much  like  a  leaf  from  a  school  geography, 
and  to  save  my  fail'  fame  I  must  adorn  these  pages  with  notes 
of  another  kind!  It  was  the  nurseries  of  Alessrs.  A\k  Kelway 
and  Son,  at  Langport,  that  suggested  a  tour  in  this  direction  oil 
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a  recent  date.  Tlie  nnrsery  grounds  stand  high,  though  some  of 
the  richest  parts,  which  are  devoted  to  Prconies  and  Delphiniums, 
are  in  well-sheltered  confines,  hardly  to  be  called  straths.  The 
acreage  is  extensive,  and  the  land  is  thoroughly  well  stocked. 
Enteiing  by  the  offices,  I  was  escorted,  in  the  absence  of  either 
of  the  Messrs.  Kelways,  by  a  foreman.  The  glass  .structures  are 
of  considerable  extent,  and  the  first  subjects  noted  were  the 
zonal  and  decorative  (French)  Pelargoniums,  of  both  of  which 
large  numbers  are  cultivated,  and  fresh  seedlings  are  raised  by 
the  firm.  Two  of  the  best  zonals  are  undoubtedly  King  Edward 
VII.,  of  a  richer  crimson  than  the  variety  Henry  Jacoby;  and, 
secondly,  Ian  iMacLaren,  which  is  a  warm  shade  of  salmon.  The 
stock  plants  are  placed  out  in  benches. 

Petunias  are  another  class  that  receive  special  care,  and  the 
double  varieties  are  remarkably  line.  Callas,  for  a  supply  of  cut 
flowers,  were  planted  out.  and  in  passing  I  may  remark  that  cut 
flower  orders  are  always  being  executed,  the  flowers,  of  course, 
coming  mostly  from  the  open  air.  A  wholesale  trade  is  done 
in  Cucumber  and  Melon  seeds,  for  the  conditions  here  are  favour¬ 
able  to  the  rerpiirements  for  success.  iUe  new,  well-boomed 
Potatoes  were  observed  pushing  up  growths,  and  thus  promising 
tor  an  increase  in  due  season,  and  the  .seed-pods  of  the  Primulas, 
Cinerarias,  and  Cyclamens  were  ripening.  Roses  in  pots  form 
a  feature,  and  with  the.se  there  are  cpiantities  of  hardy  flowering 
shrubs,  and  jilants  for  forcing,  that  are  also  grown  in  pots  and 
plunged  in  open  frames  out  of  doors,  for  the  supply  of  orders  all 
the  year  round.  Thus,  if  one  desires  to  plant  a  Wistaria,  or  any 
kind  of  Ivy,  Elmagnus,  Tecoma  radicans,  Ceanothus,  or  dwarf 
Conifer,  during  the  late  spring  or  summer,  these  pot  subjects 
are  supplied,  alid  the  chance  of  failure  is  reduced  practically  to 
nil. 

Collections  of  the  leading  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants  are  to  be 
found  on  a  large  break  of  land,  the  varieties  in  each  case  follow¬ 
ing  one  another  alphabetically.  That  beautiful  grass,  Glyceria 
.‘■'pectabilis  foliis  variegata,  was  seen  in  plenitude,  and  the  flowers 
ct  Centaurea  montana  rubra  were  certainly  the  brightest  amongst 
those  of  early  May. 


Iris  pllcata  Madame  Chere;  u. 

Flowers  white,  frilled  azure  blue.  (See  page  516.) 


Between  these  herbaceous  plants  and  the  plunged  pot  shrubs 
there  was  a  bed  of  a  new  fruiting  plant,  evidently  a  Rubus. 
This  was  the  Japanese  Honey-berry  whicb  iMessrs.  Kelway  are 
offering,  and  of  which  pi’obably  few  other  stocks  exist  in  this 
country.  I  have  taken  a  description  from  their  “  Hainial  of 
Horticulture”  (Is.),  which  is  as  follows: — ‘‘  Native  of  an  islainl 
in  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  fruit  is  glossy  and  brilliant  ;  in  colour 
reddish  yellow;  of  large  size,  w’ith  a  fine  though  indefinable 
flavour.  It  commences  fruiting  with  the  early  Rasi^berries,  and 
continues  until  very  late  in  the  year.  The  canes  are  luxuriant 
and  ornamental,  and  when  in  good  growth  are  lin  throtigh  and 
1.5ft  high.  The  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  Rose,  but  much 
thicker,  and  covered  underneath  with  purple  thorns  ;  the  canes 
are  covered  with  tens  of  thousands  of  purple  spines,  which 
glisten  and  appear  very  beautiful  in  the  sunlight.  M'^o  have 
much  i^leasure  in  introducing  this  lunv  Iruit  to  the  British 
public.  It  has  proved  quite  hardy  with  us,  and  fruited  during 
recent  seasons.” 

Doubtless  its  merits  as  a  general  fruiting  irlant  will  be  proved 
before  many  years  advance. 

Thousands  of  hardy  plants  are  propagated  under  handlights 
in  the  open  grounds,  these  appearing  like  the  tents  of  a  great 
encampment  of  soldiery,  since  each  glass  is  conical,  and  shaded 
with  whitewash.  The  cuttings  are  kept  fairly  close,  the  .soil 
beneath  being  of  a  light  character,  and  it  is  not  long  before  they 
are  fit  to  be  lifted,  and  placed  individually  either  in  pots  or  in 
beds.  Tbe  process  of  dividing  Pyrethrums  and  the  general  stock 
of  herbaceous  subjects  wms  being  carried  out  in  other  parts  of 
the  nurseries  by  batches  of  men,  and  though  the  plants  wilt 
under  the  sun,  I  was  assured  that  they  soon  prick  up,  and 
growTli  increases  rapidly,  till,  by  the  autumn,  each  is  a  well- 
developed  plant,  ready  to  be  sent  anywdiere.  Border  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  wei’e  also  being  planted  in  beds  ;  and  in  .specially 
prepared,  sifted  soil,  thousands  of  young  Gladioli  “  bulbils  ”  (or 
“spawn”)  were  being  thinly  placed  in  drills.  This  was  during 
the  first  week  of  May. 

Pteonies  are  indeed  well  treated,  the  richest  and  best  por¬ 
tions  of  land  being  specially  chosen  for  them.  Mr.  Mm. 
kelway’s  name  will  ever  bo  associated  with  the  modern  garden 
Pfeony"  and  he  has  told  how  he  Avas  first  led  into  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant  by  seeing  some  flowers  used  at  a  Avake  in  18G3. 
Tracing  them  to  their  source,  he  discovered  an  old  Avoman  s 
floAver  garden  tAvo  feet  Avide  on  a  road  leatling  to  London,  and 
in  which  neighbourhood  several  Roman  pavements  Avere  recently 
uncovered.  To-day  Ave  have  a  host  of  varieties,  or  at  all  events 
of  names,  and  some  of  these  are  superb.  The  garden  varieties 
have  seemingly  in  a  large  degree  sprung  from  the  tiA'o  species, 
albiflora  and  officinalis,  a  fcAV  from  peregi'ina  and  from  tenui- 
folia.  The  tivo  double  forms  knoAvn  as  Reevesi  and  Pottsi  AA'ere 
imported  from  China,  and  from  them  has  undoubtedly  arisen 
the  name  of  the  “sinensis  varieties.”  All  the  forms  may  be 
distinguished  in  their  adhesion  to  these  types,  those  nearly 
approaching  albiflora  have  red  veins  to  the  leaves,  Avith  a  floAA'er 
.stalk  longer  than  in  officinalis.  The  leaves  of  the  officinalis  are 
dark  above  and  pale  beneath,  and  the  floAver  appears  someAA'hat 
earlier  It  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Pmony  as  a  popular  plant 
that  by  a  .selection  of  proper  types  the  flowering  .season  may  be 
extended  over  a  period  of  tAA’o  months. 

The  American  groAvers  have  for  once  in  a  Avay  been  first 
in  forming  a  Preony  society,  Avbile  avo  here  in  Great  Britain 
remain  Avithout  one,  even  though  the  best  varieties  have  come 
from  British  soil.  Onlv  a  feiv  of  P.  officinalis  varieties  were 
in  floAver  at  mv  visit,  but  the  many  acres  of  plants  AAere  pro¬ 
mising  admiralily,  and  they  are  this  week  at  the  height  of  their 


loral  glory.  ,  ^  .  ,  ,  i 

Gaillardias,  T vrethriims,  and  Delphiniums  each  AA'ere  sturdy, 
iiid  these  Avill  engage  our  attention  in  duo  season.  Dahlias  and 
iquilegias  are  also  a  feature  by  themselves,  and  large  quantities 

ire  sent  out.  .  „  .  ,  .  i  i 

Mdiile  I  noted  a  foAV  subjects  of  special  oinamental^c  larac- 

,ers  onlv  the  folloAviug  can  lie  named,  and  of  these  Kelways 
orni  of  Phalaris  arundinacea  (or  Gardeners’  Garter)  was  parti- 
■ularly  pretty.  The  leaims  in  this  case  are  nearly  Avliite  and  the 
n-owth  is  ni'ore  biisliv  than  in  the  average  form  of  Die  plant. 
Euphorbia  pilosa  major  enlivened  the  border  and  EiTsimum 
nilchellum  furnished  another  divai  f-grow  ing  rich  yellow  -floAvered 
ilant.  Asperula  tinctoria  deserves  attention.  Avhile  the  early 
ilpine  Phioxes,  especially  P.  setacea,  as  .seen  at  Langport,  "'ere 
rery  bright.  The  Lyme  grass— Elymus  arenanus—i.s  less  often 
ieeii  than  its  merits  for  decoration  deserve.  The  ^  alenan  is 
itately  and  vigorous;  Iris  albo-piirpiirea,  a  gooci  AA'atei-plant, 
s  sometimes  asked  for  unavailingly,  but  it  is  at  KelAA'ays  ;  the 
collection  of  Anbrietias  is  replete,  and  so  is  that  of  the  Dian- 
Jiiises;  but  as  our  opening  statements  described,  eA^erything  is 
n  marshalled  order,  and  practically  everything  can  be  supplied. 

I  have  Avritten  nothing  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  and  fruits, 
nit  the.se  I  had  the  privilege  to  see,  and  all  Avere  shapely  ^id  in 
rood  condition.  A  new  railway  between  Bangport  and  Castle 
”arv  to  tbe  north-eastAvard  is  iioav  being  biidt.  and  the  inci  eased 
facilities  that  this  will  afford  should  revert  to  the  greater  success 
if  the  firm’s  business. — M  axdering  M  illie. 
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Iris  plicata  vai’.  Madame  Chereau. 

The  “  plicata  ”  Irises  (syn.  I.  aphylia  of  gardens)  are  charac- 
forised  by  tlie  flowers  all  having  a  beautifully  coloui’ed,  frill¬ 
like  margin  on  a  white  ground.  The  variety  of  Avhich  a  flower  is 
figured  on  page  515,  is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  white,  elegantly 
frilled  with  azure  blue — a  most  charming  Iris.  In  height,  it 
grows  32in  or  thereabouts,  and  succeeds  under  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  that  given  to  the  German  Irises. 


Carteps’  Invincible  Prize  Gloxinia. 

This  title  applies  to  a  strain  which  comprises  varieties  of 
many  coiours,  and  not  necessarily  white  alone,  like  the  one 
shown  on  page  519,  which  is  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Messrs. 
.1.  Carter  and  Co.,  of  High  Holborn,  London.  The  firm  is 
proud  of  this  strain,  and  deserves  to  be,  for  all  who  saw  the 
excellent  plants — bushy,  vigorous,  and  free  flowering — at  the 
Temple  Show,  were  convinced  that  they  could  not  be  bettered. 


New  Hybrid  Dianthus,  Lady  Dixon. 

This  fine  garden  plant  is  the  production  of  an  amateur,  who 
requests  that  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  plants  are 
to  be  given  to  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  new  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall  in  \  incent  Square.  It  obtained  the  award  of  merit 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  May  7th,  1901.  It  is  the 
result  of  crossing  a  Sweet  MTlIiam  (Dianthus  barbatus)  with  the 
])ollen  of  Uriah  Pike  Carnation  (Dianthus  Caryophyllus).  The 
flowers  are  quite  double,  and  of  a  rich  deep  cerise  colour,  the 
foliage  and  appearance  of  the  plant  being  that  of  a  Sweet 
illiam,  while  the  flowers  are  like  those  of  a  Carnation. 

The  Puceinia  of  Hollyhocks. 

This  paragraph  concluded  the  article  on  the  Hollyhock,  page 
With  regard  to  the  Puceinia  of  to-day,  I  much  question 
whether  any  specific  in  the  way  of  dressing,  itc.,  has  yet  been 
discovered  that  has  proved  effectual  in  eradicating  it,  but  as  a 
pi-eventive  I  have  found  nothing  to  equal  a  preparation  sold  by 
chemists  to  farmers  for  dipping  sheep,  which  appears  to  be  a 
mixture  of  tobacco  powder  and  carbolic  acid.  A  sprinkling  of 
this  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  in  the  early  stages  of 
giowth  is  a  gieat  help  in  warding  off  the  attacks  of  the  fungus 
in  question.  It  acts  also  as  a  means  of  keeping  down  the  red 
spider,  to  which  Hollyhocks  are  very  subject  in  dry  seasons  ; 
but  if  the  hardy  treatment  is  adopted  in  all  its  particulars,  both 
in  the  raising  of  the  plants  and  in  their  after  cultivation, 
Puceinia  need  not  cause  any  terror.  ’ 

Beauty  of  the  Flowering  or  Manna  Ash. 

An  ornamental  tree  in  cultivation  is  the  flowering  Ash,  or 
Manna  tree.  It  is  extiemely  pretty  when  in  flower,  which,  with 
us,  is  at  this  time,  the  close  of  May.  It  is  not  known  as  it 
should  he.  Even  nurserymen  are  apt  to  underrate  it,  and 
others,  never  thinking  of  an  Ash  as  a  flowering  tree,  pass  it  by 
without  a  thought  of  its  utility  as  a  flowering  tree  of  beauty.  I 
have  admired  it  before,  but  to-day  (writes  Mr.  Meehan  in  an 
exchange),  passing  some  trees  which  were  transplanted  last 
year,  and  which,  as  a  consequence,  are  blooming  while  still  quite 
young,  their  nice  appearance  led  me  to  pen  these  notes  con- 
oerning  them.  The  flowers  are  in  good-sized  clusters,  greenish 
white,  with  yellow  stamens,  the  cluster  almost  fringe-like  in 
appearance,  and  of  much  beauty.  Looking  in  Nicholson,  to  see 
if  its  old  name,  Ornus  eiiropma,  was  still  retained,  or  whether 
It  was  now  classed  with  the  true  Ashes,  I  found  a  very  life-like 
illpstration  of  the  cluster  of  flowers,  which  those  having  this 
work  would  do  well  to  examine.  The  name,  it  seems,  is  now 
piopeily,  as  most  nurserymen  have  it,  Fraxinus  Ornus.  As  I 
have  before  remarked  in  connection  with  other  trees,  it  is  well 
to  head  back  those  of  a  flowering  nature,  to  keep  them  loiv 
blanched,  to  enjoy  their  flowers.  The  large  growing  Magnolias, 
the  Catalpa,  Tulip  tree,  and  other  liandsome  flowered  trees,  in¬ 
cluding  the  flowering  Asii,  should  be  kept  low  branched,  if  no 
special  reason  for  tall  trees  exists. 


New  Garden  Pink,  Snowdrift. 

This  is  a  very  lovely  garden  Pink.  The  flowers  are  of  large 
size  and  fine  form  ;  they  are  pure  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
pale  rose  in  the  centre.  It  received  the  order  of  merit  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  9th  day  of  June,  1903,  as  a 
hardy  garden  Pink. 

Fruiting  of  the  Hazel  Nut. 

To  the  ordinary  observer,  the  catkins  seen  on  Hazel  bushes 
in  early  spring  are  the  only  flowers  borne,  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  These  are  the  male  flowers,  and,  usually,  are  situated 
higher  up  the  stems  than  the  female  ones,  which  are  small,  red 
in  colour,  making  so  little  display  that  they  are  not  observed 
unless  one  is  close  to  the  bush.  It  often  happens  that  the  male 
flowers  are  forced  out  under  peculiar  conditions  of  the  weather 
in  advance  of  the  female  ones,  and  then  no  crop  of  nuts  results. 
In  fact,  this  is  the  chief  reason  why  disappointment  in  the  crop 
often  occurs.  When  grown  for  commercial  purposes,  as  they 
are  to  a  great^extent  in  Europe,  the  bushes  are  not  pruned 
until  after  the  flowering  is  over,  because  the  tops  of  the  shoots, 
the  portions  usually  pruned  away,  are  those  on  which  the  male 
flowers  are,  and  to  cut  them  off  too  soon  means,  of  course,  that 
the  female  flowei’s  cannot  become  fertilised. 

Floral  Decorations. 

An  illustration  representing  a  broken  column  made  recently 
by  Paul  Niehoff,  florist,  at  Lehighton,  Pa.,  is  given  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  “Florists’  Exchange.”  The  design  stood 
4ft  Gin  high.  The  base  was  first,  filled  with  Smilax,  then 
covered  with  Lily  flowers  and  buds,  Roses,  and  Swainsonia.  The 
column  was  enveloped  in  white  .Carnations  and  garlanded  with 
pink  Roses  and  white  Swainsonia.  The  Rose  used  is  a  seedling 
of  Mr.  Niehoff’s,  being  of  a  light  pink  colour,  deepening  toward 
the  centre.  It  has  not  yet  been  named. 


Hymenanthera  crassifolia. 

In  general  appearance  this  low-growing  hardy  evergreen 
shruh  is  not  unlike  a  Cotoneaster.  It  has  the  same  sub-procum¬ 
bent  growth  as  C.  microphylla,  the  same  small,  closely-arranged 
leaves,  the  same  profusion  of  berries ;  yet  it  is  very  distinct  both 
botanically  and  ornamentally  from  the  familiar  evergreen 
alluded  to.  Hymenanthera  crassifolia  is  conspicuous  by  its 
pearly-white  berries,  which  are  freely  produced  during  the 
autumn' and  winter  months.  They  are  of  the  same  size  as 
Mistletoe  berries,  but  are  more  elongated,  and  are  chiefly  borne 
at  the  base  of  the  branchlets.  This  shrub  is  suitable  for  planting 
near  the  sides  of  walks,  or  preferably  on  mounds,  rock-work,  or 
the  sides  of  steep  declivities,  from  whence  it  can  be  viewed  from 
below,  and  its  numerous  and  curious  berries  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage ;  generally  speaking,  however,  positions  that  are  suit¬ 
able  for  Cotoneasters  are  suitable  also  to  this  distinct,  white- 
berried  shrub,  which  is  a  fine  companion  to  the  Cotoneasters. 
Hymenanthera  crassifolia  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand.  It  is 
quite  hardy,  grows  freely,  and  flowers  and  fruits  profusely  in 
the  Coombe  AVood  Nursery  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons. 
It  is  (tne  of  the  most  novel  and  chastely  ornamental  of  low- 
growing  evergreen  shrubs. 


n  w  cranaen  scene. 


The  fantastic  drawing  on  the  opposite  page  concisely 
presents  before  us  the  results  of  effective  planting.  To  achieve 
similar  scenes  is  only  a  matter  of  careful  labour.  The  plants 
must  be  judiciously  chosen  and  planted  according  to  their 
several  requirements.  The  AVater  Lilies  may  first  be  set  in 
baskets  (hampers),  which  are  then  lowered  2ft,  more  or  less 
into  the  water.  The  Cape  Pondweed  (Aponogeton  distachyon) 
ought  also  to  be  included  for  the  sake  of  its  white  blossom,  and 
around  the  edges  there  may  be  Typhas,  Rushes,  Sagittarias, 
Irises  Mood  Lilies,  Gunneras,  Fennels,  Sparganium  ramosum, 
and  R.utomiis  umbellatus.  Those  requiring  a  longer  list  miglit 
choose  also  the  following:  Caltha  palustris  and  C.  polypetala 
Iris  albo-purpurea,  I.  laevigata  I.  siberica  varieties.  Ranunculus 
Lingua,  Myosotis  palustris,  Alisma  Plantago,  and  A.  P. 
knceolata,  Aconis  calamus  variegatus,  Typha  Shiittleworthi 
T.  stenophylla,  T.  latifolia,  Pentandra  virginica,  Hippuris  vul¬ 
garis,  Slum  latifolium,  Equisetum  fluviatilis,  Nuphar  lutea 
Scirpus  lacustris.  Ranunculus  aquatilis,  Glyceria  plicatus^ 
Acorus  gi-amineiis,  Mentha  piperita  and  M.  sativa,  Junciis 
offusiis,  Potamogeton  lucens  and  P.  crispus,  Zizania  aquatica, 
Sagittana  variabihs,  and  Myriophyllum  proserpinacoides. 
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English  Figs. 


The  newspapers  liave  lately,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  been 
recording  tlie  fact  that  some  big  trees  yet  survive  in  the  central 
districts  of  London,  which  recalls  another  fact,  that  at  one  time 
the  tree  abounded  in  the  City,  yielding  good  crops  most  years. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  explained  by  the  supposition  that  onr 
climate  was  much  more  genial  than  it  is  now ;  local  changes 
seem  to  account  for  it.  The  surface  of  London  has  gradually 
been  elevated  during  the  last  500  years,  though  there  were  some 
little  hills.  The  greater  part  of  the  City  during  Saxon  and  Nor¬ 
man  times  lay  in  a  sheltered  valley,  screened  by  large  woods 
and  forests,  also  by  the  “northern  heights”  and. the  Surrey 
hills.  There  were  marsh  lands  near,  on  which  the  sun  had  full 
jday,  for  the  buildings  were  low,  hence  the  Citv,  both  warm  and 
moi.st,  approached  a  sub-tropical  clime.  Loudon  notes  that  in 
Sus.sex  at  present,  and  especially  near  the  coast,  the  Fig  thrives 
better  than  in  any  other  part  of  Britain.  At  Tarring,  near 
Worthing,  existed  a  fine  orchard  of  Figs  earh’  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  and  Arundel  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was 
renowned  for  its  old  and  prolific  trees. — J.  E.  S.  C. 


Atavism  in  Rose  Trees. 

A  correspondent,  writing  to  the  editor  of  the  “  Pall  IMall 
Gazette,”  .says: — “I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  can 
give  me  an  explanation  of  the  following  curious  phenomenon: — 
Against  my  hou.se  grows  a  large  Eose  tree — a  Gloire  de  Dijon. 
It  has  been  there  many  years,  and  reaches  to  the  roof.  Last 
year  it  blossomed  freely,  but,  strange  to  relate,  the  great 
majority  of  the  Eoses  were  Dog  Eoses.  There  we]-e  new 
branches  covered  with  the  characteristic  Dog  Eo.se  leaves,  as 
well  as  blossoms.  I  did  not  prune  the  tree,  but  left  it  to  itself. 
This  year  there  is  scarcely  a  single  Dog  Eose  on  it,  but  a  large 
fpiantity  of  the  proper  Gloire  de  Dijon  blooms.  Even  the 
branches  Avhich  last  year  bore  Dog  Eose  leaves  have  this  year 
clothed  themselves  with  tb.e  regnlar  Gloire  leaves  as  well  as 
flowers.  I  can  understand  a  tree  from  some  reason  or  other 
reverting  to  the  original  typo,  but  I  cannot  understand  how  the 
characteristic  ‘  low  type  ’  branches  should  in  a  .single  season 
recover  themselves,  and  become  branches  of  a  higher  order.  I 
am  much  puzzled  by  this  cui  ions  fact,  and  I  should  like  to  know 
if  it  is  a  common  one.  I  have  never  heard  of  anything  like  it 
before.” 

• 

In  order  to  .see  what  iMr.  W.  E.  Eaillem  thought  of  the 
matter,  we  sent  the  above  to  him,  and  he  writes: — “My  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  a  .strong  briar  sucker  grew  up  between  the  Eose 
and  the  wall — perhaps  just  behind  the  main  stem — unnoticed 
till  it  had  not  only  thrown  out  .strong  laterals,  hut  also  flowered. 
So  much  for  last  .year.  A  vaguer  sugge.stion  for  this  year  is  that 
the  jobbing  gardener  or  somebody  cut  away  as  much  of  the 
sucker  as  he  could,  but  could  not  get  at  the  whole  of  it,  so  that 
the  wild  growth  has  not  quite  disappeared.  That  any  of  the 
branches  actually  reverted  either  one  way  or  the  other  is  no 
doubt  a  misapirrehension,  due  to  imperfect  ob.servation. — W.  E. 
Eaillem.” 


Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

iMr.  Harry  .J.  Veitch  wiites  to  say  that,  “  Having  consented 
at  the  request  of  the  committee  to  preside  on  June  28  next  at 
the  Hotel  Metropole,  "Whitehall,  at  the  annual  dinner  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  Gardeners’  Eoyal  Benevolent  In.stitution,  I 
venture  to  hope  you  will  accept  the  accompanying  invitation,  and 
give  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  your  presence  and  suiiport  on 
the  occasion. 

“  The  in.stitution  is  an  important  national  charity,  being  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  during  its 
existence  it  has  distributed  in  permanent  and  temporary  relief 
upwards  of  £100,000.  There  are  now  upon  its  funds  207  pen¬ 
sioners,  121  men  and  87  widows,  entailing  an  annual  liability  of 
nearly  £4,000  for  annuities  alone,  irrespective  of  allowances 
made  as  a  measure  of  temporary  relief  to  distressed  applicants. 
To  meet  the.se  liabilities,  the  only  assured  income  is  about  £900, 
leaving  the  remainder  to  be  raised  by  donations  and  subscrip¬ 
tions,  towards  which  object  the  dinner  is  held. 


“  I  am  also  hoping  that  additional  aid  ivill  be  forthcoming  to 
enable  the  committee  to  extend  the  work  by  assisting  more  of 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  deserving  applicants,  of  whom 
there  are  ah-eady  thirty-eight  on  the  list,  several  being  quite 
blind.  I  know  by  sad  experience  that  the  continuous  calls  upon 
the  generosity  of  the  benevolent  public  render  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  obtain  that  support  for  an  old-established  charity 
connected  with  what  may  be  termed  a  national  industry,  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  might  reasonably  be  hoped  for, 
yet  I  earnestly  trust  my.  endeavours  on  its  behalf  may  meet  with 
much  success.  Having  been  connected  with  the  institution  since 
1867,  and  tor  the  pa,st  sixteen  years  as  its  treasurer,  I  can 
vouch  for  its  eflficient  management  and  its  good  work.  I  there- 
foi’e  particularly  commend  its  needs  to  your  kind  consideration, 
and,  should  you  be  unable  to  be  present  at  the  dinner,  I 
earnestly  trust  you  will  favour  me  with  a  contribution  to  my 
list  in  aid  of  the  cause  for  which  I  plead. — Harry  J.  Veitch.” 


Rose,  Caroline  d’Arden. 

Bad  season  or  good,  with  me,  in  a  town  garden,  this  Eose 
comes  into  the  limited  catalogue  of  “old  reliables.”  It  was 
raised  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  from  a  seedling  as  far  back  as  ’88, 
and  .still  continues  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  blooms,  and  very 
fragrant.  Had  I  better  .soil,  it  might  suit  as  an  exhibition 
Eose;  but,  as  it  is,  it  gives  fine  full  blooms  continuously  from 
the  end  of  IMay  for  months  in  an  exposed  position,  and  without 
any  pampering.  I  draw  your  attention  to  it,  as  I  seldom  see  it 
referred  to. — W.  J.  AIurphy,  Clonmel. 

- - 

British  Gardeners’  Association. 

In  the  report  of  the  Essex  Hall  meeting,  which  appeared  on 
page  420,  the  writer  showed  pretty  clearly  that,  although  the 
association  was  formed  by  the  votes  of  a  large  majority,  there 
was  someone  present  with  acumen  enough  to  detect  the  weak 
point  in  the  piospectus.  All  honour  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Wiight  for 
having  registered  a  xirotest  against  the  idea  of  forming  a  ring- 
fence  round  the  profession,  through  which  all  must  enter  or  be 
cut  off  fi’oni  the  benefits  in  the  future  to  be  ccnferred  by  the 
august  society.  Such  a  course  is  entirely  out  of  joint  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  instead  of  having  the  effect  of  imxn'oving 
the  lot  of  gardeners  by  encouraging  them  to  take  concerted 
action,  it  will,  if  xiersisted  in,  lead  ..a  division  in  the  camp.  Soon 
there  will  siiring  up  numbeis  of  “ring-fence”  gardeners’  asso¬ 
ciations,  each  claiming  to  represent  and  jirotect  the  interests  of 
true  gardeners,  and  the  competition  thus  engendered  betiveen 
the  members  of  the  several  societies  will  make  matters  woise 
rather  than  better.  For  this  reason,  let  me  urge  the  rank  and 
file  of  gardeners  to  fight  like  grim  death  for  the  open  door,  so 
that  a  .strong  society  may  arise,  based  on  equity  and  justice  for 
all. 

The  clause  whicli  .states  that  “  The  requisite  five  years’  train¬ 
ing  must  be  in  gardens  of  repute  ”  may  appear  harmless  enough 
on  the  surface,  but  in  reality  it  supiilies  the  xiower  hy  which  the 
society  may  be  x^i’actically  converted  into  a  gigantic  “  trust,”  for 
the  benefit  of  the  friends  of  the  “inner  circle.”  By  degrees 
the  screw  will  be  tightened,  and  then  good-bye  to  that  freedom 
of  action,  that  oxiportunity  to  rise  through  merit  alone,  that 
•should  be  the  treasuied  possession  of  every  Briton.,  Our 
Cyphers,  Findlays,  Simonites,  “  Capability  Browns,”  of  the 
latter  day,  and  hosts  of  others  prominent  in  the  world  of 
horticulture,  .served  no  time  in  “  gardens  of  repute,”  but  they 
have  added  lustre  to  the  achievements  of  horticulture  because 
of  their  native  genius;  and  I  say  emxihatically,  may -there  be 
confusion  among  all  who  would  discourage  such  men  in  the 
future,  because  they  enter  not  through  the  door  of  the  “  ring- 
fence.” 

A  .societ.y  which  begins  its  career  by  withholding  information 
as  to  its  constitution  until  the  time  for  voting  comes  is  not  likely 
to  have  either  a  long  or  a  xH'osxierous  life.  Mistakes  are  often 
made  amid  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  a  xmblic  meeting, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  remain  unadjusted  to 
Xirevent  future  useful  and  harmonious  work.  So  let  the  watch¬ 
word  go  round  : — Fight  for  the  open  door,  for  justice,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  the  men  who  make  the  best  of  their  ox^x^or- 
tunities. — H.  D.,  Warwick. 


A  cori’espondent,  writing  from  South  Lambeth  Eoad,  under 
date  June  6,  says: — “  While  syringing  a  Bay  tree  in  my  garden 
this  evening,  I  disturlied  a  very  x^erfect  specimen  of  the  Lime 
Hawk  moth.  Never  having  seen  one  so  close  in  town  is  my 
excuse  for  notifying  the  circumstance.” 
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Notes  from  Dublin. 


Impossible  !  Simply  as  impossible  to  keep  the  weather  out  of 
cue’s  notes  as  it  is  out  of  a  gardener’s  life,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  printing  powers  that  be  don’t  care  for  too  much 
weather.  Neither  do  we,  as  a  rule.  However,  we  are  at  present  at 
lieace  with  it — peace  with  plenty  prevails,  for  the  promise  of  May  is 
on  the  verge  of  i)erformance  with  Strawberries  galore,  and  as  for  the 
rest,  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see  later  on.  The  “  merry  month  ” 
Avas  merciful — no  frosts,  rude  winds,  or  anything  else  to  shatter  the 
magic  of  spring,  as  bounteous  Nature  in  her  great  march  past 
lavishly  flung  over  the  landscapes  such  wealth  of  blossom  as  is  rarely 
vouchsafed  to  us.  The  great  She  ignored  us  last  year — took  a  long 
rest — and  whether  that  does,  or  does  not,  account  for  all  this  “  much¬ 
ness  ”  is  her  secret.  That’s  all,  Mr.  Printer,  anent  your  hHe  noir,  and 
that’s  a  good  deal. 

The  ornamental  part  of  gardening,  and  it  goes  Avithout  saying, 
has  been  very  satisfying.  PloAvering  shrubs  have  been,  and  are, 
simply  marvellous.  In  an  old-world  garden  at  hand,  Edwardsia 
(Sophora)  microphylla  fascinated  all  who  saAv  its  pale  yellow,  com¬ 
paratively  large,  bell 
blossoms  nestling 
among  the  soft  Acacia¬ 
like  foliage.  Tavo  bush¬ 
like  trees  of  the  Noav 
Zealand  shrub,  some 
12ft  high,  on  sturdy, 
clean  stems,  ai’e  fitting 
monuments ,  to  some 
garden  loA^er  of  the 
long  ago.  They  tell 
no  other  story,  nor  do 
the  massive,  antique 
YeAV  hedges  yards 
through,  nor  the 
gnarled,  twisted,  and 
intervolA'ed  stems  of 
a  giant  Wistaria,  all 
the  loA’e  of  someone 
gone  and  forgotten. 

Collegnes,  the  quaint 
old  place  is  called, 

AA’hich  some  tAvist  into 
College  knees,  others 
Colleens,  and  still 
another  Col-leg-nys; 
hence,  to  refer  to  it  is 
one  of  the  little  worries 
of  life.  But  Avhat’s  in 
a  name  ?  Dear,  delight¬ 
ful  old  garden  Avith  a 
past !  Would  that  Ave 
could  tell  thy  story. 

Great  globes  of 
Avonderful  trans- 
parency  have  been  the 
blooms  of  Japanese 
Pseonies,  forms  of  the 
old  Moutan  Pasony. 

Alas  !  Their  time  AA-as 
short,  strong  suns  out- 

blinked  them ;  nothing  noAv  but  handsome  gi’een  or  bronzy  foliage, 
and  it’s  long  to  wait  for  another  lighting  up.  The  white  Portugal 
Broom,  a  cream  coloured  Broom,  and  the  bicoloured  Andreanus 
made  a  brave  display  as  Ave  saw  them  at  Sutton  House  on  the  rocky 
promontory  of  Howth.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  name  of  the 
cream  coloured  kind,  possibly  it  is  Cytisus  scopariiis  pallidus  ;  anyAvay 
it  is  the  most  telling  of  the  trio. 

In  a  recent  run  around  the  College  Botanic  Gardens  with  Mr. 
Burbidge,  we  noticed  Onosma  taurica  in  fine  form  depending  from 
a  wall,  and  the  Bose  Acacia,  Eobinia  hispida,  Avith  its  pretty,  pink, 
pea-like  blooms  set  in  handsome  foliage  Avas  quite  irresistible.  V ellta 
pseudo-cy tisus  is  a  curious  cruciferous  kind  of  plant  Avith  tiny,  turnipy 
blossoms,  but  a  shimmering  of  blue  on  the  “  brim  ”  Avhere  Lilies  blow 
is  a  delicacy  duq  to  LiniAm  perenne,  a  floriferous  Flax  Avhich  shimmers 
aAvay  till  the  near  approach  of  Avinter.  Nymphsea  chromatella  is 
early  (June  8th),  having  some  noble  blooms  studding  the  dark 
marbled  foliage.  The  Lilies  here  now  have  a  douche  on  fine 
mornings  from  a  Avaterpot  and  rose  to  take  off  the  previous  day’s 
dust,  and  they  seem  to  like  it.  Blowing  in  the  borders  is  Lilium 
umbellatum,  something  in  the  Avay  of  Davuricum,  but  brighter; 
Libertia  formosa  gives  good  spikes  of  white  flowers,  is  commendable 
fcr  cutting,  yet  SAiggestive  of  loose  arrangement  to  do  it  justice. 
Quite  Erica-like  is  the  beautiful  Chilian  shriib,  Fabiana  imbricata, 
it  begets  coA'^etousness  to  have  it.  Tamarix  gallica  is  quite  the  plant 
in  the  “  specimen  ”  quarter,  Avhere  a  couple  of  students  Avere  busy 
Avith  botanical  boxes.  From  amongst  the  broad,  blue-grey  foliage  of 
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Tritoma  aloeoides  the  pokers  are  springing ;  this  is  a  A^ery  character¬ 
istic  member  of  the  fiery  family.  Happily  named  is  Mimulus 
cupreus  “  Brilliant,”  tivice  the  size  of  the  type ;  it  is  a  taking  plant 
in  its  way,  and — Ave  took  some  (not  surreptitiously).  Last,  not 
least,  in  the  College  Garden  collection  must  be  mentioned  the  purple 
form  of  Phormium  tenax,  Avhich,  if  the  babies  Ave  saAv  do  not 
out  of  their  goodness,  is  a  decided  gain  to  our  noble  foliao'ed 
plants.  ® 

_  An  additional  note  on  floAA'ers  must  be  made  to  tell  of  a  glorious 
spike  of  Ereniurus  Elwesianua  seen  at  Drummond’s,  in  DaAvson 
Street,  amongst  a  group  of  good  things  backed  up  by  Palms,  with 
Avhich  the  firm  garnish  their  AvindoAvs  for  the  benefit  of  the  man  in 
the  street. 

We  have  not  heard  any  grumbling  from  our  friend  the  farmer 
beyond  there  s  fly  in  the  turnip/^  ■which,  by  the  way,  has  not  yet 
reached  the  garden.  Late  meadoAvs  are,  paradoxically,  early  and 
promising,  early  ones  someAA^hat  late  and  thin,  but  the  noble  tuber  is 
all  that  it  should  be  to  date.  Potatoes  for  present  use  are  invariably 
a  source  of  friction  Avith  the  cook.  That,  at  least,  has  been  our 
experience  till  now,  when,  luckily,  Avith  a  consignment  of  “Scottish 
Triumphs  things  are  easy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ve  have  never 
seen  it  equalled  at  this  particular  season  by  any  vaunted  variety,  for  it 

still  cooks  to  perfection. 
We  wish  AA^e  could  say 
the  sample  mentioned 
Avas  Green  Isle  growino’, 

o  O’ 

but  it  IS  not,  being 
Scottish  Triumph  in 
tAvo  senses  ;  so  to  give 
credit  Avhere  credit  is 
due,  it  goes  to  the 
“Land  o’  Cakes.  '  To 
complete  our  note  of 
admiration  of  this 
bonnie  tuber  Ave  must 
say  that  it  not  only 
cooks  AA'ell,  but  looks 
well,  being  long, 
smooth,  and  shapely, 
and  nothing  better  is 
Avanted  in  the  humble 
opinion  of — K. 


Tilgate, 

near  Crawley. 


Carter’s  Invincible  Prize  Gloxinia. 


The  members  of  the 
CraAATey  (Sussex)  and 
District  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  ImproA'ement 
Association  and  friends 
to  the  number  of  about 
sixty,  visited  the  beau¬ 
tiful  grounds  and  gar¬ 
dens  at  Tilgate,  by  the 
kind  permission  of 
Mrs.  Nix,  on  Tuesday, 

evening,  June  7,  and  spent  a  most  enjoyable  and  instructive 
time  in  the  company  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Nix,  the  president  of  the 
association,  Avho  very  courteously  conducted  the  visitors  OA^er 
the  estate,  and  pointed  out  and  explained  the  many  botanical 
and  other  beauties  that  here  abound.  The  members  were  driven 
to  Tilgate  in  brakes,  and  their  arrival  u  as  a  lesson  of 
punctuality,  six  o’clock — the  appointed  time— -chiming  as  the 
mansion  Avas  reached.  Mr.  Nix  personally  received  the  visitors 
at  the  entrance  to  the  conservatory,  inside  of  Ayhich  tea  had 
been  generously  and  thoughtfully  provided.  This  unexpected 
treat  over,  the  party,  under  the  capable  supervision  of  Mr.  Nix 
and  Mr.  E.  Neal  (the  head  gardener),  commenced  an  inspection 
of  the  grounds,  the  first  attraction  being  a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  Tulip-tree  near  the  house.  From  this  point  the  general 
appearance  of  the  laAvns  Avas  particularly  noticeable,  and  it  did 
not  require  an  expert  to  decide  that  they  AA'ere  in  a  niost  beau¬ 
tiful  condition.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  these  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  AA'ell  furnished  from  top 
to  bottom  ;  and  at  another  spot  near  the  mansion  a  Purple 
Beech,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  claimed  a 
close  inspection. 

Of  double  crimson  floAvering  Thorns  several  are  dotted  here 
and  there,  as  Avell  as  stately  Cedars  and  Picea  Nol'dinanniana, 
and  groAving  close  to  the  lovely  lakes  a  choice  specimen  of 
Gunnera  manicata  AA’as  seen  and  admired.  A  visit  to  Tilgate 
is  necessary  to  realise  and  appreciate  the  many  beautiful  pic¬ 
tures  that  meet  one’s  gaze  at  practically  all  points.  The  lakes. 
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spacious  and  clear,  are  delightfully  situated,  being  bordered  on 
one  side  by  the  forest  Pines,  and  on  the  other  by  the  innumer¬ 
able  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  that  grow  and  blossom  in  such 
profusion  on  the  undulating  grounds.  Truly,  indeed,  the  scene 
that  presents  itself  here  is  inexpressibly  picturesque  and 
romantic.  It  is  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place  that  give  to 
it  its  glory,  and  probably  there  is  no  estate  in  the  country  that 
posse.sses  in  so  large  a  degree  these  important  characteristics. 
The  wild  garden  and  the  wilderness  are  stocked  with  growths  of 
much  magnificence,  but  the  great  feature  is  the  wonderful  dis¬ 
play  of  Rhododendrons  in  all  their  brilliant  colours.  One  would 
have  tp  travel  many  miles  to  see  a  variety  of  this  pretty  flower¬ 
ing  shrub  to  equal  those  at  Tilgate.  The  Azaleas,  too,  of  which 
there  are  hundreds  of  kinds,  says  the  “  Sussex  and  Surrey 
Courier,”  came  in  for  a  great  deal  of  admiration,  but  many  of 
these,  of  course,  had  blossomed  too  early  to  allow  of  their  being 
seen  on  this  occasion  in  all  their  floral  beauty. 

The  innumerable  specimens  of  Narcissi,  in  which  Mr.  Nix 
evinces  so  keen  an  interest,  and  for  which  Tilgate  is  so  famed, 
were  also  past,  but  there  was  an  abundance  of  other  plants  and 
flowers  to  please  the  eye.  The  Bamboos  are  a  striking  feature, 
and  it  is  believed  that  on  no  other  private  estate  in  the  country 
can  such  a  handsome  collection  be  seen.  In  the  kitchen  garden 
there  were  also  many  things  to  admire,  and  the  contents 
of  the  fruit  houses  were  remarkably  clean  and  healthy,  speaking 
volumes  for  the  care  and  skill  bestowed  upon  them  by  Mr.  Neal 
and  his  staff  of  helpers.  A  huge  fruit  cover,  being  erected  as 
an  experiment,  was  closely  inspected.  This  will  accommodate 
some  five  hundred  trees,  and  its  advantages  are  that  it  will  be 
thoroughly  proof  against  the  ravages  of  birds ;  properly  drained, 
and,  what  is  considered  equally  important,  the  roots  of  the  trees 
will  be  prevented  from  contact  with  the  cold  clay  soil,  a  con¬ 
crete  bottom  having  been  put  in.  The  result  of  this  experiment 
will  be  awaited  with  mucli  interest  in  gardening  circles. 

The  conservatory,  in  wdiich  tea  was  served,  was  quite  a  floral 
bower,  the  walls  being  splendidly  covered  wuth  Ivy  and  other 
Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  and  other  flowering  plants.  The  beauty 
of  this  place  was  only  in  consonance  with  all  other  parts  of  the 
estate,  the  inspection  of.  which  afforded  considerable  pleasure  to 
those  who  were  privileged  to  be  present.  Mr.  Nix  is  an  ardent 
horticulturist  and  a  leading  authority  on  botany,  and  occupies 
a  prominent  position  on  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  voiced  the  feelings  of  the  company  when 
he  said  all  were  very  much  indebted  to  Mrs.  Nix  and  Mr.  Nix 
for  the  kindness  they  had  shown  to  them  that  evening.  The 
association  was  very  fortunate  in  securing  a  gentleman  like  Mr. 
Nix  as  president,  who  not  only  evinced  a  casual  interest  in 
horticulture,  but  took  a  deep  personal  interest  in  all  matters 
appertaining  to  the  subject,  and  who  had  been  good  enough  to 
show  them  the  choice  specimens  that  grew  at  Tilgate.  None 
could  go  round  those  grounds  without  learning  a  great  deal, 
and  he  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  iVirs.  Nix  for  her 
generosity  in  providing  tea,  and  her  kindness  in  allowing  them 
to  inspect  her  beautiful  grounds,  and  to  Mr.  Nix  for  the  trouble 
he  had  taken  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Melling  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  the  way  Mr.  Nix 
described  the  various  plants  and  flowers  in  their  botanical  terms 
was  really  wonderful,  and  showed  a  rare  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  all  of  them  to  see  the 
beauties  of  the  estate.  Mr.  Melling,  whilst  thanking  Mrs.  and 
Mr.  Nix,  also  expressed  some  words  of  praise  to  Mr.  Neal,  the 
head  gardener,  who  so  ably  did  his  work.  “  In  fact,”  added 
Mr.  Melling,  “  he  is  the  lieutenant  to  Mr.  Nix  in  his  horticul¬ 
tural  researches.”  The  condition  of  the  grounds  and  gardens 
did  Mr.  Neal  the  greatest  credit.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Nix,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  it  had 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  show  this  society  of  enthusiasts 
over  the  estate,  and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  the  last  time  they 
would  meet  there.  He  was  glad  some  recognition  had  been 
made  of  the  way  Mr.  Neal  conducted  his  department,  where, 
facetiously  added  Mr.  Nix,  “  he  is  not  my  lieutenant,  but  my 
commanding  officer.”  (Laughter.)  The  Pine  wood,  where  the 
collection  of  Conifers  were,  they  had  not  had  time  to  visit,  but 
he  would  be  glad  to  conduct  them  there  on  some  future  occasion 
should  they  desire  to  see  them.  Mr.  Nix  said  his  mother,  had 
she  been  well  enough,  would  have  been  glad  to  have  met  them  ; 
she  would  be  pleased  to  know  there  had  been  such  a  good  attend¬ 
ance,  and  that  they  had  enjoyed  themselves.  (Applause.) 
Cheers  were  then  given  for  Mrs.  Nix,  Mr.  Nix,  and  Mr.  Neal, 
and  the  company  then  departed. 

- » - 

The  “  Agricultural  Economist  ”  for  June,  1904,  contains 
noteworthy  articles.  Mr.  Edward  Owen  Greening,  the  editor, 
continues  his  survey  of  motors  and  their  influence  in  Agricul¬ 
ture;  Mr.  J.  Darby  (“  Agricola  ”  of  the  “Field”)  contributes 
an  article  on  the  “  Prospect  of  Arable  Crops  ”  ;  article  on  “  John 
Chinaman  and  his  Husbandry  ”  is  another  of  the  articles. 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  June  Uth. 

The  hall  was  again  well  filled  with  a  variety  of  excellent, 
seasonable  exhibits.  A  lecture  on  “  Floral  JMetamorphosis  ”  was 
given  in  the  afternoon  by  Professor  G.  Henslow,  M.A.  Over  250 
new  Fellows  were  elected,  including  a  large  number  of  titled 
people. 

Fpuit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard  (in  the  chair)  ;  with  Messrs. 
Joseph  Cheal,  J.  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  H.  Mark¬ 
ham,  Geo.  T.  Miles,  Henry  Parr,  R.  Lewis  Castle,  F.  Q.  Lane, 
Owen  Thomas,  John  Jaques,  G.  Norman,  and  James  H.  Veitch. 

Mr.  A.  A.  J'alins,  Redlands  Nurseries,  Emsworth,  had  a 
cultural  commendation  for  Tomato  Redlands.  Mr.  A.  C.  Smith, 
Woodlands  Lane,  Leatherhead,  sent  a  seedling  yellow,  netted 
Melon,  named  “  J.  W.  Benson.”  The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  The 
Grove,  Walford,  obtained  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  collection 
of  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry. 

Opehid  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (in  tlie  chair);  with  Messrs. 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  de  B.  Crawshay,  Francis  Wellesley,  Walter 
Cobb,  W.  A.  Bilney,  H.  T.  Pitt,  F.  W.  Ashton,  Richard 
Thwaites,  G.  F.  Moore,  T.  W.  Bond,  W.  Boxall,  H.  A.  Tracey, 
W.  H.  White,  H.  Little,  F.  Moon,  H.  Ballantine,  Jeremiah 
Colman,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  and  W.  H.  Young. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  staged  Coelogyne 
Dayana,  Cattleya  Mossim  Rosalind,  Spathoglottis  aureo-Vieil- 
lardi,  Oncidium  divaricatum,  Lselia  Digbyano-purpurata, 
Cattleya  Reineckiana  superba,  Dendrobium  Bensoniee,  a  white 
segmented  form  of  L.  purpurata  and  others. 

Sir  Frederick  AVigan,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young), 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  had  a  very  excellent  display,  in  which 
were  included  Miltonia  vexillaria  Memoria  G.  D.  Owen,  Sobralia 
macrantha  alba,  Coelogyne  pandurata,  Cypripedium  bellatulum 
album,  HUrides  Fieldingi,  Cochlioda  Noezliana,  and  many  beau¬ 
tiful  things. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  contri¬ 
buted  Cattleya  Mossiie  Warneri,  C.  M.  Wagneri,  Utricularia 
montana,  Bulbophyllum  Lobbi,  Dendrobium  Lowi,  Gongora 
bufonia,  Oncidium  curtum,  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum 
Hyeanum,  Coelogyne  Lowi,  &c. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  AVilliams  and  Son,  Upper  Hollow’ay,  N.,  hael 
Cattleya  Mendeli,  Vanda  suavis,  Lfelia  purpurata,  Cymbidium 
Lowi,  and  other  fine  subjects. 

Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton,  and  Co.,  Southgate,  had  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  Oncidium  curtum,  Cattleya  Mossise  aurantiaca, 
Odonto  luteo-purpureum,  Leelia  tenebrosa,  and  Lselio-cattleya 
Canhamiana  alba. 

Flopal  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  Marshall  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs.  Chas. 
T.  Druery,  Geo.  Paul,  E.  T.  Cook,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  James 
Hudson,  AA’m.  Howe,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  G.  Reuthe,  C.  R. 
Fielder,  Chas.  Dixon,  John  Jennings,  J.  AV.  Barr,  R.  C.  Not- 
cutt,  R,  M.  AT allace,  Chas.  Jefferies,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  AVm. 
Cuthbertson,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  Geo.  Gordon,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Chas. 
Blick,  Edw’ard  Mawley,  F.  Page  Roberts,  Amos  Perry,  and 
Harry  Turner. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  group  of  hybrid  Aquilegias,  which  were  noteworthy 
for  their  bright  colours ;  also  some  fine  spikes  of  spotted  Fox¬ 
gloves,  wuth  a  few'  tow^ering  spikes  of  Eremurus  robustus.  The 
same  firm  also  contributed  a  fine  table  of  Gloxinias,  with  a  feiv 
plants  of  Lobelia  tenuior,  and  Rehmannia  angulata,  relieved 
Avith  suitable  palms  and  ferns.  The  Gloxinias  were  remarkably 
fine,  and  the  plants  ivell  developed. 

Mr.  A.  AA^aterer.  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  AA'oking,  exhibited 
tivelve  varieties  of  Rhododendrons,  three  trusses  of  each.  The 
exhibit  would  have  been  more  interesting  had  the  varieties  or 
seedlings  been  named. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent,  staged 
hardy  flowers,  the  chief  feature  being  the  Iri.ses,  of  which  we 
noted  L’ Innocence,  I.  variegata  aiirea,  I.  Madame  Chereau,  I. 
aphylla  Mrs.  Reuthe,  and  I.  pallida  dalmatica.  Pieonies  in 
variety  and  various  rock  and  alpine  plants  completed  the  displa.v. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  AATnchmore  Hill,  made 
a  grand  display  of  hard.y  flowers,  the  Oriental  Poppies  and 
Heucheras  forming  the  leading  lines,  if  one  may  adopt  a  draper’s 
term.  Among  Papavers  were  Salmon  Queen,  Proserpine,  Prince 
of  Orange,  Carmina,  Queen  Alexandra,  Silver  Queen,  Hesperia, 
and  Mahony.  The  Heucheras  included  a  great  many  shades,  and 
as  Mr.  A.  Perry  introduced  the  original  plants  of  H.  sanguinea, 
he  naturally  takes  a  great  interest  in  their  development.  Mr. 
L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  staged  a  nice  table  of  Crotons,  all  of 
the  decorative  size.  The  Majesticus,  Chelsoni,  Daphne,  Superba, 
Russelliana,  Cupid,  Princess  of  AA^ales,  and  Mrs.  R.  Green. 

A  fine  collection  of  hardy  plants  came  from  Mr.  M.  Prichard, 
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Christchurch,  Hants,  which  were  well  arranged.  Tall  spikes  of 
Eremurus  robustus  formed  a  pleasing  background,  while  Spanish 
Irises,  Ixias  in  splendid  form,  and  Pteonies  in  variety  were  the 
mo.st  conspicuous  subjects. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  formed  a  pleasing 
group  of  hardy  flowers  on  the  ground  floor.  The  arrangement 
consisted  of  three  large  bays,  the  centre  being  filled  with 
Liliums  in  pots,  flanked  on  either  side  with  Eremuri.  The 
latter  contained  good  .spikes  of  E.  himalaicus,  E.  robustus,  and 
E.  Bungei.  In  the  groundwork  were  noted  fine  blooms  of  Inula 
glandulosa,  Pyrethrums,  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  Pceonies,  Primula 
japonica,  and  Sxifraga  pyramidalis. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Floral  Farms,  ^Yisbech,  were 
represented  by  a  fine  display  of  Pmonies  and  Pyrethrums,  the 
flowers  well  grown  and  nicely  displayed. 

Me.ssrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  also  had  a  fine  table  of 
hardy  flowers.  Poppies  and  Pmonies  were  most  conspicuous, 
though  other  noteworthy  plants  were  Campanula  bavarica, 
Betonica  grandiflora.  A  remarkable  strain  of  hybrid  Erigeron 
aurantiacus,  "VVatsonias  O’Brieni,  and  N.  rosea,  while  the 
Ostrowstia  magnifica  specimens  attracted  much  attention.  Mr. 
R.  C.  Notcutt,  Broughton  Nursery,  Ipswich,  made  an  attractive 
display  of  hardy  flowers,  in  which  the  hybrid  Oriental  Poppies 
attracted  most  notice.  The  best  were  Bobs,  Felix,  Lady  Roscoe, 
and  R.  C.  Notcutt. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  .staged  a  nice  collection  of  Carna-; 
tions  in  pots,  which  included  border  and  Malmaison  varieties.  ^ 
In  the  former  were  noted  Hildegarde,  Pagan,  Artizan,  Lady  St.  ! 
Oswald,  Alexandra,  Dube  of  Alva,  and  Galatea.  The  Mai- ' 
maisons  w^ere  particularly  good — Princess  of  Wales,  Princess 
May,  H.  J.  Jones,  and  Gemma  were  excellent,  the  grass  being 
perfectly  healthy  throughout. 

Aquilegias  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay, 
The  colours  were  tastefully  arranged  in  separate  glasses.  The 
strain  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  some  of  the  colours  being  quite 
unique.  Ferns  were  represented  by  a  large  table  of  Nephrolepis, 
from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton, 
which  contained  no  less  than  forty-two  species  and  varieties. 
The  plants  were  chiefly  specimens,  and  arranged  most  tastefully. 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  made  a  display  of 
Spanish  Irises  in  great  variety.  A  few  of  the  best  were  Sun¬ 
beam,  *Darling,  Blanche  superbe,  alba  mascena,  Mathilde,  and 
Mrs.  Langtry. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  had  a  fine 
table  of  Pmonies,  Pyrethrums,  and  Delphiniums.  The  Pmonies 
suffered  a  little  from  overcrowding,  which  was  unavoidable. 
At  the  same  time,  they  made  a  gorgeous  display,  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  being  Coronation,  Hallain,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Lyde,  Car¬ 
nival,  and  Lady  Crichton.  The  best  Pyrethrums  were  Pericles, 
Desdemona,  Aphrodite,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  Empress  Queen. 

Gloxinias  came  in  strong  force  from  Messrs.  H.  Canned  and 
Sons,  Swanley.  The  flow'ers  were  individually  fine,  and  the 
plants  well  grown.  The  named  varieties  included  Mrs.  Watson, 
Her  Majesty,  Cannell’s  Scarlet,  Petunia,  and  Emperor 
Frederick.  Hardy  flowers  were  again  staged  well  by  Messrs. 
G.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking.  In  this  exhibit  were  noted  nice 
plants  of  Cypripedium  spectabile.  Inula  grandiflora,  and  Papa- 
ver  Duke  of  Teck.  Messrs.  Cannell  also  staged  a  number  of 
vases  qqntaining  their  hybrid  Aquilegias.  The  strain  is  one  of 
the  best,  and  appears  to  improve  annuall.y. 

Mr.  James  Douglas  set  up  some  well-flowered  plants  of  Pink 
Snow'drift,  a  large  white,  with  just  a  trace  of  colour  at  the 
base  of  the  petals.  The  blooms  were  very  fragrant.  Also  the 
hybrid  Dianthus  Lady  Dixon  in  good  condition.  From  Mr.  G.  J. 
Morris  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Simmonds)  came  plants  of  Begonia 
Morrisiana  speciosa,  a  plant  wuth  scarlet  pendulous  flowers,  a 
cross  between  B.  Boliviensis  and  Glory  of  Stanstead. 

From  Mr.  W.  James  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith),  West 
Dean  Park,  came  tw’elve  specimen  plants  of  Malmaisoii  Carna¬ 
tions.  The  varieties  were  Princess  of  Wales  and  H.  J.  Jones, 
each  large  and  well  grown,  some  of  them  carrying  no  less  than 
fift.y  developed  flowers. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  made  single  and 
double  Pajonies  their  .speciality  on  this  occasion,  wuth  a  few  vases 
of  Iris  hispanica  and  a  remarkable  strain  of  Lupines,  which  ! 
embraced  a  large  variety  of  colours.  The  most  conspicuous  were  ; 
Rosy  Dawn,  the  Moor,  Rosea  Magna,  Lady  Godiva,  Alexandre 
Dumas,  and  Fau.st. 

Roses. 

The  display  of  Roses  on  this  occasion  was  large  and  varied,  1 
though  most  of  the  exhibitors  relied  on  the  garden  varieties.  { 
Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  LongAvorth,  Berks,  made  a  p-ood  display.  We  ! 
noted  Red  Copper  Briar,  Papillon,  Bellefleur,  Aglaia,  Carmine 
Pillar,  and  Harrisoni.  The  T.  and  N.  varieties  were  simply 
grand — Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Niphetos,  Comtesse  de  j 
Nadaillac,  Mai-echal  Niel,  Rainbow,  and  Muriel  Grahame  are  | 
the  most  conspicuous. 

From  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  came  a  most 
effective  di, splay  of  garden  Roses,  Avith  tAvo  boxes  of  specimen  ! 
blooms.  Taking  the  former  section  first,  the  most  striking  forms  j 
Avere  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Cecil  Brunner,  Madame  E.  Resal,  | 


Irish  Glory,  Marie  Pavie,  Camoens,  and  Irish  Modesty.  Lady 
Roberts  Ava.s  also  staged  in  grand  condition  and  colour,  Avhile  in 
the  specimen  blooms  Avere  to  be  noted  Mrs.  E.  MaAvley,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  La  Ih-ance,  and 
Madame  Antoine  Marie. 

A  nice  group  of  cut  garden  Roses  came  from  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt.  The  bunches  Avere  Avell  arranged,  and  kept 
Avonderfully  fresh,  the  most  notoAvorthy  being  Blanche  Double  de 
Coubert,  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  Una,  Ali.ster  Stella  Gray,  Lady 
Battersea,  IMadame  Ravary,  and  Tea  Rambler.  The  same  firm 
also  staged  some  good  Pmonies. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  contributed  a  nice 
display  of  garden  Roses.  The  chief  forms  were  Maharajah, 
Madame  Alfred  Carriere,  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  Leonie  Jamesch, 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  Dr.  Grill,  and  Beaute  Inconstante. 

Awards. 

Orchid  Committee. — A  cultural  commendation  to  Sir  Trevor 
LaAvrence,  Bart.,  for  Cypripedium  Stonei  platyphyllum,  and  Phalai- 
nopsis  amabilis;  silver  Flora  to  Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 


Hymenanthera  crassifolia 

(See  page  516.) 


and  Stanley,  Ashton  and  Co. ;  and  silver  Banksian  to  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Son  and  Hugh  Low  and  Co. 

Floral  Committee.^ — Silver-gilt  Floras  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea;  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester;  Mr.  W.  James,  West 
Dean  Park,  Chichester  ;  and  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton. 
Silver-gilt  Banksians  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Kent ;  Cutbush 
and  Son,  Highgate ;  and  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport.  Silver  Floras 
to  Mr.  J.  Prince,  Longworth  ;  Mr.  A.  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill ; 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt;  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough;  Mr. 
Prichard,  Christchurch ;  Messrs.  B.  K.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester; 
and  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden. 


Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Begonia  Morrisiana  speciosa  (Mr.  G.  J.  Morris). — This  is  a  finely 
decorative  somewhat  tall-groAv  ing  (2ft)  Begonia,  Avith  scarlet  tassel¬ 
like,  pendant  flowers  as  large  as  an  average  double  tuberous.  The 
hybrid  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  B.  Boliviensis  and  Glory  of 
Stanstead.  A.M.  Prom  St.  Dunstan's,  Hendon. 

Cucumber  Aristocrat  (Mr.  S.  Mortimer).— The  result  of  a  cross 
between  Unique  and  Sensation.  It  is  a  long  Cucumber  (16ins), 
smooth,  even,  and  2ins  in  depth.  A.M. 

'  Carnation  Yellow  Gal  (Mr.  Martin  E.  Smith). — A  pale  clear 
yelloAv  Malmaison  variety,  softer  in  colour  than  any  other,  yet  very 
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telling.  The  flowers  are  large.  A.M.  From  The  Warren,  Hayes 
( o-ardener,  Mr.  C.  Blick.)  _ 

”  Dianthus  callalpinus  (Mr.  C.  Eeuthe).— Parentage :  D.  alpinns  x 
D  callizonns.  The  flowers  are  very  much  like  D.  callizonns,  but  the 
coionr  has  more  of  pixrple.  A.M.  From  Keston,  Kent. 

Hesperis  matronalis  lilacina  plena  (Lord  Aldenham). — A  very  flne 
hardy  flower,  certainly  likely  to  be  of  great  utility  for  decoration. 
The  flower  spikes  are  dense  and  long,  branching  freely,  and  the  colour 
is  rose-lilac,  or  magenta  toned  with  rose— a  bright  effective  colour. 
A.M.  From  Aldenham  House  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett.) 

Lxlio-cattleya^Martinetti  Simrise.— Parentage :  Cattleya  Mossise  x 
Lselia  tenebrosa.  Flower  large  and  graceful,  the  segments  curving 
in  a  half  spire,  3  to  4ins  long,  and  lin  broad.  The  petals  are  2Jins 
broad  with  a  bright  purple  beam  in  the  centre,  the  edges  bronze- 
mao-enta.  The  lip  is  fluted  but  opens  well  in  front,  showing  a 
velvety  crimson  surface,  edging  off  to  mauve,  with  a  silvery  fringe. 
A  M 

’  Pxony  Nellie  (Kelway  &  Sons).— A  large  flowered  single  with 
huge  orange  boss  of  stamens.  The  petals  are  deep  rosy-pink,  edged 
silvery  shell-pink.  A.M. 

Pxony,  Mrs.  French  Hieldon  (Kelway  &  Son).— A  large,  full 
petalled,  white,  with  soft  creamy  base  to  each  of  the  petals  which 
are  slightly  notched  and  fringed.  The  flowers  when  young  are 
flushed  pale  blush.  A.M. 

Pose,  Austria  striata  (Mr.  Alfred  Tate,  Downside,  Leatherhead).— 
A  very  brilliant  decorative  Eose,  much  larger  than  the  Austrian 
Copper,  with  glowing  golden  centre  and  rich  crimson-apricot  edging, 
striated  with  the  same  colour.  This  was  called  Downside  Austrian, 
but  the  committee  altered  the  name,  as  Miss  Willmott  had  grown 
it  under  Austria  striata  for  years.  A.M. 

Eose,  Maharajah  (B.  E.  Cant  and  Sons).— One  of  the  finest  of  the 
decorative  Eoses.  It  is  a  strong,  velvety,  rich  glowing  dark,  semi¬ 
double  velvety  crimson,  with  ample  dark-green  foliage.  The  flowers 
are  about  4in  across'.  The  central  boss  of  stamens  are  golden.  This 
was  also  certificated  at  the  Temple  Eose  Show  last  year.  A.M. 

National  Amateur  Gardeners’. 

A  monthly  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  branch  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  was  held  on  the^Dth  inst.  in  the  Common  Hall.  Hackins 
Hey,  under  the  presidency  of  A.  W.  Ardran,  Esq.  A  pleasing 
feature  was  a  competitive  exhibition  of  cut  blooms  and  pot 
plants,  the  principal  prizes  for  which  were  awarded  to  Mesdames 
Stevenson,  Thomas,  and  Macgregor,  and  Messrs.  Ardran,  Dodd, 
Gaddock,  and  Kohins.  Mr.  John  Stoney,  Aigburth,  also  gave 
an  interesting  address  to  an  appreciative  audience  ^on  ‘‘  The 
Cultivation  of  Carnations — Alalmaison  and  Tree  Varieties.” 
The  lecturer  dealt  exhaustively  with  his  sub.iect.  After  giving 
his  audience  some  idea  of  the  usefulness  and  popularity  of  the 
Carnation,  he  described  in  detail  the  best  methods  to  adopt  to 
grow  them  successfully,  so  as  to  secure  a  good  supply  of  cut 
blooms  all  the  year.  5lr.  Stoney  also  demonstrated,  by  the  aid 
of  specimens,  the  different  methods  of  propagation,  introducing 
layers,  cuttings,  and  ringing.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  lecturer  for  his  most  interesting  and  lucid 
address. 

National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation. 

A  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  at  Caxton  Hall,  AYest- 
minster,  on  Alonday,  June  13.  Mr.  F.  S.  AV.  Cornwallis,  irresi- 
dent  of  tlie  Federation,  took  the  chair,  and  wms  supported  by 
Col.  C.  AA^.  Long,  ALP.  Alessrs.  A.  Aliskin,  F.  Smith.  AAk  Craze, 
G.  E.  Champion,  A.  H.  H.  Alatthews,  AA’^.  Idiens,  J.  Idiens,  and 
A.  T.  Alatthews  (secretary),  were  present.  The  secretar.v  re¬ 
ported  that  a  resolution  had  been  passed  by  the  local-committee 
of  the  Federation  at  Swanwick,  Hants,  thanking  the  South 
AATstern  Railway  Company  for  the  excellent  arrangements  made 
by  them  last  year  for  dealing  wdth  their  Strawdrerry  crop.  This 
had  been  forwarded  to  the  general  manager  of  the  company, 
who  expressed  his  pleasure  at  this  recognition  of  the  efficiency 
of  its  traffic  arrangements,  and  also  the  hope  that  those  made 
for  dealing  with  the  present  year’s  heavy  crop  would  prove 
equally  satisfactory. 

The  Finance  Committee  presented  their  report,  which  was 
adopted. 

The  council  then  discussed  the  subject  of  the  Departmental 
Enquiry  now'  proceeding  on  preferential  treatment  by  railways 
of  foreign  produce,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  evidence. 

Another  subject  of  great  importance  to  Kent  fruit  growers 
which  occupied  the  a,ttention  of  the  council,  w'as  the  want  of 
j’apid  transit  for  fruit  from  that  county  to  northern  markets 
through  the  absence  of  proper  connection  of  the  south-eastern 
trains  with  those  of  the  northern  tines  from  London.  It  was 
•stated  that  great  and  unnece.ssary  delays  arose  from  this  cause, 
and  it  was  decided  that  steps  should  be  immediately  taken  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  remedy  for  a  state  of  things  w^hich  so 
Sfu'iousl.y  handicaps  the  fruit  growing  industry  in  Kent. 

The  next  meeting  w'as  fixed  for  the  first  Alonday  in  October. 


Grand  Yorkshire  Gala,  June  15th,  16th,  17th. 

Though  the  skies  were  overcast,  and  rain  haci  fallen^  the 
previous  night,  the  show^  which  opened  in  Bootham  Feld,  Yoik, 
yesterday  did  not  fail  to  draw'  the  usual  concourse  of  visitors, 
which  the  numerous  excursions  bring  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  Alanchester  in  particular.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  itself  was  better  than  that  of  last  J’ear,  and  gave  general 
satisfaction  to  those  most  capable  of  judging  it.  Roses  were 
a  gooclly  feature,  and  in  one  class  alone  (No.  49)  there  were 
no  less  than  360  blooms,  most  of  them  of  high  quality.  OrcKids, 
too,  were  there,  and  Alessrs.  Charlesw'orth,  Cypher,  and  Horn 
son  were  each  w'ell  represented.  The  specimen  plants  from  both 
J.  Cypher  and  AAL  A^ause  need  only  to  be  mentioned,  and  the 
collections  of  fruit  from  Air.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Air.  R.  Daw'^es, 
Mr.  J.  Easter,  and  others,  as  well  as  the  vegetables  from  Air. 
E.  Beckett  and  INIr.  Honicastle^  were  of  the  best  that  the 
country  produces. 

Nor  can  we  omit  to  specially  mention  the  floral  decorations 
from  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Alessrs.  Artindale,  the  former  leading 
in  every  case,  so  far  as  we  saw',  but  each  displayed  wonderfully 
fine  arrangements.  La.stly,  the  trade  exhibits  contained  many 
interesting  subjects,  some  of  w^hich  w'e  have  draw'n  attention 
to.  The  Rose  groups.  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  Calceolarias, 
Fuclrsias,  Ac.,  were  not  specially  notew'orthy,  and  as  our  repre¬ 
sentative  had  to  leave  AMik  by  2.30  p.m.  in  order  to  have  this 
report  in  the  present  issue,  these  had  mainly  to  be  omitted.  In 
this  place  we  might  suggest  to  the  executive  committee  and  to 
Air.  F.  Arey,  the  secretary,  that  it  would  he  a  great  relief  to 
reporters,  and  a  benefit  to  the  exhibitors  and  the  public,  wmre 
all  the  exhibits  belonging  to  one  class  to  he  placed  side  by  side 
instea'd  of  being  interpolated  by  groups  from  another  section. 
Exhibitors  of  hardy  flowers  have  still  a  great  deal  to  learn  ei'e 
they  stage  their  assortments  to  the  best  effect.  As  usual,  the 
luncheon  was  of  a  hearty  and  enjoyable  nature,  attended  by  the 
civic  dignitaries  of  the  ancient  city. 

In  Class  1,  the  sum  of  £58  w'as  given  in  five  indzes.  The 
plant  groups  are  always  a  chief  feature,  and  five  large  displays 
were  in  competition  for  the  first  prize  of  £20.  The  groups 
occupied  a  frontage  of  nearly  fifty  yards,  being,  of  course,  set 
out  on  the  grass.  The  individual  displays  were  beautiful. 
Alessrs.  Artindale  and  Son,  of  Sheffield,  w'ere  awarded  the 
premier  position  with  a  meritorious,  well-blended,  richly, 
coloured  group,  but  undoubtedly  w'e  have  seen  finer  efforts  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  group  was  bold  and  thoroughly 
effective,  because  the  plants  w'ere  strong  and  large ;  but  in 
draughty  marquees  the  daintiest,  finer  arrangements  can  hardly 
be  expected.  Tall,  single-stemmed  Crotons,  with  Cocos,  Abu- 
tilon  Savitzi,  Lilium  tigrinum,  L.  Harrisoni,  Kalanchoe  flammea, 
and  Caladiums  were  relied  upon  for  the  main  features,  and  the 
group  was  broadened  and  deep  in  effect.  Selaginella  and  green 
mo.ss  covered  the  base  of  the  pots,  the  4ft  Crotons  that  formed 
the  prominences  being  mounded  round  the  base.  The  space 
covered  was  300  square  feet. 

The  second  aw'ard  (£15)  Avas  accorded  to  the  very  handsome 
display  from  Air.  James  Blacker  (gardener.  Air.  AA^.  Curtis), 
Thoiqre  A^illas,  Selby.  The  intense  crimson  and  gold  colour  of 
a  certain  Coleus  here,  which  w  as  dotted  about  on  the  ground- 
Avork,  Avas  highly  efiPectiAm.  Crotons,  Caladiums,  Rex  Begonias, 
and  Ferns,  together  AA'ith  Ananassa  sativa  furnished  the  chief 
plants  here,  AA-hile  the  tAvo  end  .specimen  Crotons  Prince  of 
Wales,  Avere  magnificent,  and  the  orchid  pyramid  in  the  centre, 
flanked  by  Abutilon  Savitzi,  and  assi.sted  in  the  background  b;v 
Hydrangea  Hortensia,  Ac.,  Avas  specally  good.  The  plants  Avere 
very  Avell  grown. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Faber,  AI.P.  (gardener.  Air.  AAk  ToAvnsend).,  Belve¬ 
dere,  Harrogate,  came  third,  and  if  he  puts  more  into  his 
group,  and  finishes  it  off  to  greater  perfection,  a  better  place 
might  be  recorded  next  year.  The  group  contained  orchids  and 
more  general  flow'ering  plants  than  the  other  tAvo,  but  it  lacked 
the  rich  foliar  display.  The  fourth  prize  (£8)  fell  to  Air.  J.  S. 
Sharpe,  Almondbury,  Huddersfield,  AA'ith  a  very  ta.sty,  W'ell- 
arranged,  effective  group,  much  more  to  our  liking  than  the  last. 
It  was  varied,  rich,  tasteful,  and  well  furnished.  The  fifth  and 
last  prize  AA'ent  to  Air.  AA^.  A^ause,  of  53,  AA’^aiWA'ick  Road, 
Leamington,  an  exhibitor  Avho  so  often  leads  in  a  class  of  this 
sort.  It  Avas  a  skilful  effort,  though  finish  was  lacking. 

Air.  A’^ause,  hoAA'ever,  Avas  Avinner  in  the  smaller  group 
(200  sq.  ft.)  AA’ith  an  aA^erage  collection,  but  tastefully  disposed. 
Each  side  AA’as  relieved  by  a  pyramidal  group  of  plants  crowned 
AA’ith  palms  and  Crotons,  and  surrounded  by  Lilium  Harrisi. 
This  Lily  Avith  Caladiums,  Pandauus  A^eitchi,  and  Ananassa  fur¬ 
nished  the  chief  colour  subjects.  The  Fairy  Orange-moss  was 
dotted  along  the  edge.  Air.  J.  S.  Sharpe  Avas  second;  Air.  G. 
Cottam,  Alma  Gardens,  Cottingham,  third  ;  and  Messrs.  Simpson 
and  Son,  Selby,  fourth,  these  being  the  entire  exhibitors.  The 
grouping  in  each  case  Avas  quite  satisfactoi’y,  and  no  one  could 
fail  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  inspection  of  them. 

For  nine  .stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  in  class  3,  open,  Alessrs. 
J.  Cypher  and  Son,  of  Cheltenham,  Avere  foremost  Avith  their 
w^ell-known,  unexcelled,  huge-traiijed  specimens.  These  com¬ 
prised  Anthuritnn  Scherzerianum,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Erica 
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ventricosa,  magnifica,  Darwinia  tulipifera  (over  4ft  across,  and 
covered  with  flowers),  Statice  profusa,  Ixora  salicifolia,  Pimelea 
diosma?folia  (very  sweet),  Franciscea  eximia ;  and  Erica 
Cavendisliiana.  The  specimens  are  np  to  their  usual  this  year. 
Jlr.  W.  Vanse  came  second,  having  a  huge  Azalea  “  ^lodei  ”  in 
his  group,  hut  tliis  was  badly  shaken.  A  Clerodendron  Bal- 
fouri,  two  Bougainvillias,  and  other  less  meritorious  things  were 
included. 

For  three  nf  the  same,  Mr.  Vanse  beat  Messrs.  Cypher;  and 
for  a  single  specimen  stove  plant  the  same  order  stood,  the 
former  having  Anthurium  Wardi,  and  the  latter  Franciscea 
eximia.  For  one  greenhouse  plant,  IMessrs.  Cypher  led  with 
Darwinia  (Hedaroma)  tulipifera  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Sunley,  South  *»iil- 
ford,  came  second,  with  Ithyncospermum  jasminoides.  For  six 
ornamental  and  fine-foliaged  plants  in  class  10,  we  found  no 
first ;  hut  IMr.  Vause  was  second,  and  INlessrs.  Simpson  and  Son, 
third.  For  three  ditto,  the  order  was:  Cypher,  Vanse,  and  E.  B. 
Faber,  of  Harrogate.  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Son  had  the  three 
best  Crotons. 

Alpines. — Class  14  was  for  twenty  alpine  and  herbaceous 
plants,  and  here  Mr.  S.  Horncastle,  Bishop  Wilton,  Wilberfoss, 
Y.ork,  was  foremost,  and  Mr.  J.  Nicholson,  22,  White  Cross 
Boad,  York,  second,  each  having  Sedums,  Saxifragas,  and 
other  not  uncommon  subjects.  For  a  collection  of  alpines,  the 
prizes  given  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son,  Mr.  Nicholson  led, 
and  Mi.ss  Agar  was  second,  both  staging  nice  sets,  with  rock- 
work. 

Ferns. — These  furnished  a  small  feature,  but  some  excellent 
specimens  were  staged.  The  chief  winners  were  Rev.  G.  Yeats 
(gardener,  ^Ir.  J.  Snowden),  Heworth  Vicarage,  Yorks,  with 
tour  exotics,  Adiantum  Widiamsi  being  a  huge  and  massive 
plant  of  great  merit.  His  Microlepia  (Davallia)  hirta  cristata 
was  also  excellent.  Mr.  Janies  Archer  came  second.  The  Rev. 
G.  Yeats  also  led  for  the  single  specimen  with  a  Microlepia;  and 
second  ^lessrs.  Simpson  and  Son  with  Pteris  scaberula.  The 
third  fell  to  Mr.  John  Bellerby  (gardener,  W.  Spavin).  For  six 
hardy  ferns,  Mr.  Thos.  Nicholson  led  with  Lastrea  fiiix-fcemina 
grandiceps,.  Athj’rium  muitifldum,  Polystichum  proliferum, 
Struthiopteris  iiennyslvanica,  Athyrium  coronans,  and  Osmunda 
regalis  cristata.  Me.ssi's.  Simpson  were  second. 

Orchids. — The  table  of  orchids  set  up  by  Cypher  and  Son, 
covering  12ft  by  5ft,  was  bright  and  well-arranged.  It  included 
Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  Lselio-cattleyas,  Cymbidiums,  Coch- 
lioda  Noezliana,  IMasdevallias,  Cypripediums,  and  Vandas.  The 
second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  John  Robson,  who  was  second  for  both 
the  six  and  the  ten  orchids,  Messrs.  Cypher  leading  in  each 
case— for  the  six,  with  Cattleya  Warneri,  C.  Mossite,  Laelia  pur- 
purata,  and  Lmlia  tenehrosa  ;  they  also  had  the  lead  for  ten,  with 
Vanda  cterulea,  L.-c.  eximia,  Thunia  Marshalli,  and  other  good 
things.  For  three  orchids  they  also  took  the  honours. 

Pelargoniums,  Ac. — In  Class  28,  for  twelve  zonal,  nosegay, 
or  hybrid  nosegay  Pelargoniums  in  bloom,  Mr.  H.  Pybus,  Monk- 
ton  IMoor,  Leeds,  led,  with  fine  specimens,  over  a  yard  through. 
The  same  exhibitor  was  the  leading  exhibitor  for  the  six  ditto, 
and  Mr.  Geo.  Ijce,  4,  Baker  Street,  York,  was  second.  The 
latter  led  for  the  four,  with  IMidsnmmer,  Eleanor,  Queen  of 
Belgium,  and  Mrs.  D.  Saunders.  Cannas  were  poor,  and  Car¬ 
nations,  Gloxinias,  Ac.,  were  mostly  shown  by  local  men,  who 
staged  average  groups. 

Cut  Flowers. — The  classes  here  started  with  49  and  ended 
with  65.  Roses  were  prominently  shown,  and  excellent  flowers 
came  from  R.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  who  led  for  the 
.seventy-two ;  and  from  Geo.  Mount,  of  Canterbury,  ivlio  fol¬ 
lowed  next.  Tlie  third  prize-winners  were  Townsend  and  Sons, 
Worce-ster,  out  of  five  lots,  reiiresenting  a  total  of  360  flowers. 
"NVe  cannot  hope  to  name  many,  but  the  finest  were  Capt.  Hay¬ 
ward,  jMrs.  Mawley,  Cleopatra,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mine. 
Luizet,  IMrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  the  Bride,  White 
IMaman  Cochet,  IMarechal  Niel,  Bessie  Brown,  Killarney,  and 
White  Lady,  which  we  chose,  not  from  any  special  exhibit,  but 
from  the  general  display.  Mr.  Mount  led  for  the  forty-eight, 
and  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  were  second.  The  same  order 
was  maintained  for  thirty-six,  R.  Harkness  and  Co.  coming 
third.  i\Ir.  Geo.  Prince,  of  Longworth,  led  against  Mr.  G. 
Mount,  and  D.  Prior  and  Son  third,  for  twenty-four  distinct 
varieties.  For  twelve  Air.  Prince  beat  Messrs.  Prior,  and  Geo. 
Mount  third  ;  while  for  twelve  white  or  yellow  the  order  was 
D.  Prior  and  Son,  fir.st ;  Geo.  Prince,  .second ;  and  Prior  and  Son, 
third. 

IMr.  W.  Hutchison,  Kirkby  Moorside,  won  for  eighteen  Roses, 
and  Mr.  R.  Park,  Bedale,  was  second.  This  was  an  amateurs’ 
class,  as  was  also  the  following  for  twelve,  in  which  Mr.  Park 
beat  Mr.  Hutchison. 

^Ir.  Geo.  Prince  had  the  premier  position  for  the  twenty-four 
bunches  of  garden  Roses,  Mr.  Mount  being  second,  and  Messrs. 
Townsend,  third  . 

Airs.  Whitehead  (gardener,  G.  W.  Richardson),  Deighton 
Grove,  York  (class  59),  for  twelve  bunches  of  stove  and  green¬ 
house  flowers,  was  first,  against  Lady  J.  Battie-Wrightson 
(gardener,  G.  A.  Key  wood,  of  Cusworth  Park,  Doncaster.  Mr. 
J.  D.  Ellis  (class  60)  (gardener,  A.  Alderman),  Sparken  House, 
Worksop,  was  fir.st  for  twelve  ditto,  orchids  excluded,  and  the 


Alarquis  of  Northampton  (gardener,  A.  R.  Searle),  Castle 
A.shby,  second. 

Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son,  Bedale,  beat  Gibson  and  Son  of 
the  same  place  for  a  collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers.  There  was 
no  great  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  either,  but  they  were  rich 
and  bright.  Messrs.  Harkness  came  second  to  Mr.  J.  D. 
HutchiiLSon,  Kirbymoorside,  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  hardy 
flowers ;  and  Gibson  aiid  Co.  were  third.  Messrs.  Harkness  and 
Son  beat  R.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin  for  eighteen  bunches  of 
herbaceous  Pieonies. 

Floral  Decorations. — As  mentioned  in  our  opening  notes, 
these  were  mostly  shown  by  two  parties — IMessrs.  Perkins  and 
Messrs.  Artindale,  the  former  leacling  all  along.  The  bouquets 
and  baskets  were  very  good,  but  the  chief  display  was  the 
table  of  designs  by  the  Perkins’  firm  in  class  76.  5Ve  noted  a 
fine  cushion  made  of  white  Pyrethrums,  witli  a  bouquet  of 
Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums  on  the  top  corner.  Also  a  harp 
done  in  rich  yellow  Irises,  with  a  spray  bunch  of  a  lighter 
variety  at  the  base.  A  wreath  of  white  Pyrethrums,  white 
Peeonies,  Liiium  Harrisi,  aiid  Odontoglossums.  Lastly,  a  horse- 
collar  design  in  ivhite  Pyrethrums,  with  a  half  circle  of  Brides¬ 
maid  Roses  at  the  base. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — The  two  tables  of  fruit  were  excel¬ 
lent.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  of  The  Gardens,  Elvaston  Castle, 
was  first,  and  had  Violette  Hative  and  Hale’s  Early  Peaches, 
Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Countess  Alelons,  Early  Rivers  Nectarine, 
Alay  Duke  Cherry,  The  Laxton,  and  Royal  Sovereign  Straw¬ 
berries,  Cardinal  and  Lady  Sudeley  Apples;  Foster’s  Seedling 
and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  obtain¬ 
ing  116  points.  The  Hon.  Airs.  Ingram  (gardener,  Robert 
Dawes),  Temple  Newsam,  was  second,  obtaining  112  points.  He 
lost  two  f)oints  for  general  arrangement.  He  had  a  Pine,  which 
gained  seven  out  of  a  possible  ten,  and  his  other  fruits  were  all 
very  good,  though  the  lack  of  time  causes  us  to  omit  further 
reference.  The  following  is  the  table  of  points  gained  by  Air. 
Goodacre  : — 


Points  gained. 

Cherries . 

5 

Figs  . 

6 

Grapes,  black . 

7 

,,  ,,  ...  . .•  ... 

6 

,,  white . 

54  ... 

>5  ••• 

54  ... 

Melon 

5 

??  ...  ...  ... 

4 

Nectarines  . 

8 

Peaches  . 

6 

6 

5»  •••  ••• 

64  ... 

Strawberries  . 

54  ... 

M  ...  ...  ... 

Any  other  fruit . 

54  ... 

5 

, ,  , ,  ) ,  ...  ...... 

Beauty  of  floAver  and  foliage 

n  , , , 

8 

Harmonious  blending . 

8 

General  arrangement  for  effect 

8 

Possible. 

6 

6 

9 

9 

9 

9 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 


Total  ...  1164  140 


Air.  J.  Easter,  of  The  Gardens,  Nostell  Priory,  A^  akefield, 
won  for  the  collection  of  four  kinds  of  fruit.  AVe  are  obliged  to 
curtail  our  report  of  the  remainder  of  the  fruit  classes. 

In  vegetables.  Air.  E.  Beckett  led  lioth  in  Classes  93  and  94, 
for  Messrs.  Sutton’s  and  Alessrs.  AVebb’s  prizes  respectively. 
He  had  Duke  of  Albany  Pea,  Sir  John  Lelewelyn  Potato,  Cauli¬ 
flower  Alagnum  Bonuni,  and  Tomato  Perfection  in  Class  93  ;  and 
Pea  Stoui-bridge  Alarrow,  New  Standard  Carrot,  Peerless  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Duke  of  Y^ork  Potato,  and  French  Bean  Abundance  in 
the  other  class.  Air.  T.  A.  Bolton,  gardener  to  Sir  R.  AV. 
Bulklej,  Bart.,  Barnhill.  Beaumaris,  N.  AA'ales,  came  second  in 
Class  93,  and  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lathom, 
Ormskirk,  was  second  in  Class  94. 


Trade  Exhibits. — AA"e  have  exceeded  the  space  at  command, 
and  the  references  to  miscellaneous  and  trade  exhibits,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  awards,  must  perforce  be  left  till  our  next 
issue.  The  trade  was  well  represented,  and  such  firms  as  Cli- 
brans,  Dicksons  (Chester),  Cutbush,  Kent  and  Brydon,  R.  H. 
Bath,  A.  F.  Duttop,  Paul  and  Son,  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  Charles- 
worth  and  Co.,  and  others  sent  bright  displays  that  added  very 
considerably  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  exhibition. 


Death  of  the  Rev.  C.  WolIey=Dod. 

It  is  our  sorrowftil  duty  to  record  the  death,  on  Tuesday, 
after  a  short  illness,  of  the  Rev.  Charles  AAMiley-Dod,  of  Edge 
Hall,  Alalpas,  Cheshire.  Air.  AVolIey-Dod  was  a  well-known 
amateur  gardener,  who  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
hardy  plants,  of  which  his  knowledge  was  extensive.  The 
reverend  gentleman  was  seventy-eight  years  of  age.  He  was  a- 
Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  whei-e  he  graduated  B.A. 
in  1849  and  AI.A.  in  1852.  He  was  an  assistant  master  at  Eton 
College  from  1850  to  1878. 
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succeeding  growths.  Night  coverings  will  not  now  be  required, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  ventilation  early. 

VINES  IN  POTS  FOR  EARLY  FORCING.— Stop  the  canes 
when  from  6ft  to  8ft  long,  pinching  the  laterals  and  sub-laterals 
to  one  joint  as  produced.  This  applies  to  cut-backs,  and  to  those 
from  eyes  started  early  and  shifted  into  the  fruiting  pots.  The 
smaller  canes  intended  for  planting  need  not  be  given  more 
than  Gin  or  Tin  pots,  as  good  fibrous  roots  are  of  more  importance 
than  luxuriant  canes. 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT.— This  pest  has  made  a  re-appearance 
on  old  espaliers,  after  being  treated  in  the  winter.  Prompt 
measures  should  be  taken  in  similar  cases  to  check  the  insects, 
as  they  breed  at  this  season,  and  quickly  spread  from  the  older- 
neglected  trees  to  young  and  hitherto  clean  stock.  A  forcible 
washing  with  the  garden  engine  will  destroy  a  great  number, 
but  it  is  well  to  supplement  this  with  an  insecticide.  Any 
washes  containing  petroleum  must  not  be  used  at  great  strength, 
or  the  foliage  may  be  damaged.  If  time  can  be  found,  the 
worst  crevices  on  the  old  branches  should  be  touched  with 
paraffin.  This  will  destroy  many  insects,  and  the  numbers  of 
embryo  now  hatching. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. — Lay  in  by  more  or  less  tem¬ 
porary  means  a  sufficient  supply  of  young  shoots  for  carrying  the 
crop  next  season.  These  must  be  in  addition  to  those  already 
fruiting.  Remove  superfluous  growths  so  far  as  possible  by 
pinching.  Do  not  allow  a  number  of  strong  foreright  shoots 
to  get  away  to  any  great  extent,  as  they  not  only  rob  the  fruit 
and  weaken  flowering  portions  of  the  trees,  but  there  is  always 
risik  of  a  check  to  the  whole  if  these  greatly  extend,  and  are 
then  suddenly  removed. 

MULCHING  YOUNG  TREES.— Apples  in  particular  that 
have  a  number  of  fruits  forming  upon  them  will  derive  benefit 
from  a  mulching  of  manure.  This  need  not  be  of  a  rich  nature ; 
strawy  material  from  stables  will  be  found  of  service  in  main¬ 
taining  the  soil  in  an  equable  state  of  moisture.  We  have 
already  this  season  proved  the  utility  of  this  practice,  as  a 
number  of  young  trees  of  Cox’s  and  other  sorts  are  swelling  a 
fine  crop,  with  their  roots  under  a  heavy  dressing  ;  while  others, 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  so  treat,  have  cast  many  fruits. 
This  advice  is  particularly  applicable  to  growers  having  sandy 
soils  to  deal  with. 

STANDARDS. — Many  of  these  are  showing  promise  of 
enormous  crops.  The  size  of  the  heads  prohibits  any  hope  of 
thinning  being  carried  out  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  trees,  and 
the  only  thing  advisable  in  such  cases  is  to  assist  them  by 
pouring  liquid  manure  around  the  stems  as  far  as  the  branches 
extend.  This  is  best  done  after  rain,  and  the  sooner  the  liquid 
can  be  applied,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit  resulting.  Young 
recently  planted  heads  should  not  be  allowed  to  overcrop ;  by 
allowing  this  to  occur,  growth  is  sometimes  crippled  for  two  of 
three  seasons.  The  stems  of  young  trees  in  orchards  should  be 
kept  clear  of  grass. 

MORELLO  CHERRIES. — In  regulating  the  growths  of 
these  on  walls,  allow  a  fair  number  to  remain  and  be  laid  in 
as  opportunities  arise,  for  carrying  out  the  work ;  but  there 
must  be  no  overcrowding  of  the  shoots  that  are  to  provide  next 
year’s  fruit.  We  never  thin  the  fruit  of  these,  as  if  the  roots 
are  given  generous  treatment  the  tiiees  will  cari-y  heavy  crops 
of  fruit  for  a  number  of  years. 

WATERING  WALL  TREES. — In  dry  weather,  see  that 
these  do  not  lack  moisture,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  do  at  the 
foot  of  walls.  Should  the  ground  become  hard  through  being 
trodden  during  the  successive  operations  of  thinning,  dis¬ 
budding,  &c.,  loosen  the  surface  soil  with  a  fork  before  giving 
water.  If  this  is  not  done,  very  little  will  find  its  way  to  the 
dry  soil,  but  Avill  run  over  the  surface  of  the  border.— J  W 
INewent,  GIos.  ’ 


Fruit  Forcing. 

clumbers. — When  the  night  temperature  can  be  pre 
vented  riom  falling  below  65deg,  or  even  GOdeg,  artificial  heal 
inay  be  dispensed  with,  making  the  most  of  sun  heat  by  earlj 
closing.  Look  over  the  plants  twice  a  week,  well  tliinning  the  ok 
giowtfis  and  supply  liquid  manure  occasionally.  Syringe  earl;; 
in  the  afternoon,  but  damp  in  the  morning  and  through  the  day 
so  as  to  maintain  moisture  in  the  house  according  to  require 
ment.  V\  ith  the  ends  of  the  structures  north  and  south,  i 
slight  shade  becomes  necessary,  or  from  four  to  five  in  tin 
a  ternoon,  when  there  is  danger  of  the  foliage  being  scorehed 
its  and  frames  .should  be  closed  about  4  p.m.  or  earlier,  so  as  t( 
husffiand  the  sun  s  heat  assisting  plants  in  bearing  with  liquic 
maniue.  Remove  bad  leaves,  cut  out  exhausted  and  too  closi 

<^^^0  joints  beyond  tin 
plants  are  enfeebled  in  bearing,  top-dress  witl 

from^vbfrdi’  younger  growths  at  a  joint 

tom  vhich  roots  will  be  admitted,  and  thus  strengthen  tin 


HOUSES  OF  RIPE  GRAPES.— Black  Hambiirghs,  and  also 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  will  be  better  for  a  slight  shade  from 
powerful  sun.  A  double  thickness  of  herring  nets  will  mostly 
be  sufficient  shade,  and  a  good  spread  of  foliage  w-ill  assist  the 
Grapes  in  keeping  their  colour.  Moderate  ventilation  at  all 
times,  and  free  in  bright  weather,  will  prevent  injury  from 
moisture.  Keep  the  laterals  fairly  under,  but  a  little  extension 
will  assist  in  the  retention  of  the  principal  leaves,  and  upon 
their  continuance  in  health  depends  the  maturity  of  the  buds 
for  the  next  year’s  crop. 

GRAPES  RIPENING. — When  the  Grapes  begin  changing 
colour,  admit  a  little  air  constantly,  with  sufficient  heat  in  the 
pipes  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65deg  and  TOdeg  to 
75deg  by  day,  with  80deg  to  85deg  or  90deg  through  the  day 
from  sun  heat.  Avoid  an  arid  atmosphere,  damping  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  do  not  allow  the  border  to  become  and  remain  dry. 
Vines  carrying  and  ripening  heavy  crops  will  be  assisted  in  per¬ 
fecting  them,  and  storing  nutriment  for  the  future,  by  an 
application  of  tepid  liquid  manure  or  a  top-dressing  of  fertiliser 
washed  in.  A  light  mulching  of  dry,  spent  material  will  assist 
the  Vines  by  securing  uniform  moisture.  It  is  a  stagnant 
atmosphere  that  does  most  of  the  mischief  in  Grapes  spotting 
and  oftentimes  in  cracking. 

THINNING  LATE  GRAPES. — There  must  not  be  any  delay 
in  thinning  the  berries  and  bunches.  Thin  well  to  ensure  large 
and  highly  finished  berries,  leaving  those  of  the  large-berried 
varieties,  such  as  Gros  Colman,  about  an  inch  apart,  the  oval- 
berried  varietie,s  not  requiring  so  much  room  as  the  round  ones. 
All  should  be  thinned  so  as  to  allow  space  for  their  swelling  fully 
without  wedging,  and  yet  be  so  close  when  dished  that  they 
will  retain  the  form  of  the  bunch.  A  pound  of  Grapes  per  foot 
run  of  soil  is  as  many  as  Vines  ordinarily  finish  v-ell ;  therefore 
reduce  the  bunches  so  as  to  give  about  that  weight ;  and  if  error 
is  made,  let  it  be  on  the  safe  side,  as  Vines  that  are  overcropped 
never  finish  their  fruit  well,  and  the  Grapes  are  inferior  in 
quality  and  keeping  properties. 

REGULATING  THE  GROWTHS. — All  foliage  that  can  have 
full  exposure  to  light  should  be  allowed,  but  when  the  space  is 
nearly  covered  with  leaves  keep  the  growths  closely  pinched. 
The  foliage  should  be  rather  thinner  in  the  case  of  white  Grapes 
than  in  black ;  this  more  particularly  applies  to  Muscats,  which 
require  high  elaboration  of  the  sap  to  ensure  their  assuming  a 
)-ich  golden  amber  colour.  Avoid  large  reductions  of  foliage  at 
a  timej  it  only  tends  to  cause  shaiiking  through  the  check  given 
to  the  roots.  Keep  the  growths  tied  down  from  the  glass,  and 
so  prevent  scorching.  Vines  extending  must  be  allowed  to  make 
as  much  lateral  growth  as  practicable,  but  never  permit  them 
to  interfere  with  the  principal  leaves. 

WATERING.— Inside  borders  must  be  properly  supplied  with 
water,  following  in  the  case  of  Vines  carrying  a  heavy  crop,  and 
in  vigorou.s,  but  not  luxuriant,  growth,  with  liquid  manure,  or 
a  top-dressing  of  fertiliser  washed  in  and  mulched  with  a  little 
sweetened  material  to  keep  the  surface  moist  and  attract  the 
roots.  Outside  borders  may  only  need  a  light  mulch,  as  the 
recent  rains  have  made  them  moist  enough ;  but  if  dry  a  proper- 
supply  of  liquid  manure  should  be  given  whenever  necessary. 

TEMPERATURE  AND  VENTILATION.— All  late  Grapes 
thrive  in  a  high  temperatur  e,  with  abundant  nourishment  at  the 
r  oots  and  genial  moistrrre  in  the  atmosirhere.  Maintain  a  night 
ternperatrrre  of  65deg,  and  TOdeg  to  TSdeg  by  day  in  dirll 
weather.  Admit  air  early,  and  allow  a  little  air  at  the  top  of 
the  hqrrse  constaritly,  increasing  the  ventilation  with  the  tem- 
per-atrrr-e,  advancing  from  80deg  to  85deg  from  srrn  heat,  at 
which,  or  90deg,  keep  through  the  day,  r-edrrcing  with  the 
declining  sun.  Close  at  85deg,  danrping  the  paths  then,  aird 
agarrr  before  nightfall.  It  is  well  to  close  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  admit  a  little  air,  so  as  to  pr-eveirt  a  vitiated  atmosphere, 
and  allow  of  perit-rrp  moistrrre  escaping.  Avoid  cold  drarrghts  or 
sirdden  depressions  of  temperatrrr-e,  as  thev  cause  rrr.st  and  favorrr 
the  spr-ead  of  mildew.  — G.  A.,  St.  Albans, ‘Herts. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES.— As  the  plants  are 
advancing  now  to  blooming,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  stakes  and  ties,  or,  better  still,  the  wire  supports 
which,  having  a  peculiar  twist  towards  the  top,  are  adapted 
for  holding  the  .stems  secrrrely  without  having  recourse  to  tying. 
Green  fly  attacks  the  plants  about  this  time,  but  it  may  be 
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destroyed  by  dustings  of  tobacco  powder  or  syringing  with 
tobacco  water.  Afterwards  cleanse  with  clear  water.  During 
dry,  hot  weather  the  swelling  and  developing  of  the  buds  will  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  copiously  watering,  and  the  soil  between 
the  plants,  if  trodden  down  hard,  should  be  loosened.  Finer 
blooms  may  be  had  by  thinning  the  buds,  leaving  three  buds  as 
a  rule  on  a  stem,  weakly  plants  only  having  one.  There  is  a 
tendency  among  Carnation  btids  to  burst  sideways  or  irregularly. 
An  indiarubber  ring  placed  round  them  as  they  begin  to  swell 
will  prevent  this. 

HOLLYHOCKS  AND  DAHLIAS.— The  rapid  growth  of  the 
stems-  of  these  makes  it  imperative  that  supports  be  given  them 
without  delay.  The  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  thin  out 
the  growths  of  Dahlias,  several  strong  stems  being  better  than 
a  mass  of  weakly  growths. 

DIVIDING  POLYANTHUSES  AND  PRIMROSES.— The 
dividing  up  and  replanting  of  these  is  best  effected  early,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  good  chance  of  forming  strong  plants  by 
autumn.  Each  crown  will  inake  a  plant,  hence  if  necessary 
divide  to  that  extent.  Remove  coarse  leaves  and  those  yel¬ 
lowing,  and  cut  back  the  roots  freely.  Prepare  a  piece  of  ground 
by  digging  deeply,  incorporating  some  decayed  manure.  Form 
a  trench  about  Gin  deep,  and  place  the  divisions  Gin  apart  along 
it,  spreading  out  the  roots  evenly.  Cover  with  soil,  make 
firm,  and  water,  finishing  off  with  dry  soil.  This  will  serve 
to  prevent  evaporation,  and  quickly  establish  them. 

HERBACEOUS  BORDERS. — Almost  constant  attention  is 
required  now  by  the  plants.  Species  going  out  of  flower  should 
have  the  withered  blooms  and  stems  removed,  also  any  yellow 
leaves.  Tall  growing  species  are  safest  from  injury  if  neatly 
staked,  not,  however,  crowding  the  growths  together.  Rain 
causes  them  to  be  very  heavy,  and  the  wind  then  playing  upon 
them  snaps  many  valuable  shoots  off  at  the  base.  Those 
requiring  attention  at  once  are  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Cam¬ 
panulas,  Aquilegias,  Delphiniums.  Hoe  over  the  ground  to 
destroy  seedling  weeds.  Weeds  of  larger  growth  should  be 
forked  up,  and  collected  for  disposal  on  the  rubbish  heap. 

SWEET  PEAS. — The  earliest  rows  will  shortly  be  in  flower, 
and  ought  to  receive  a  liberal  mulching  of  manure  on  each  side 
the  rows.  Assist  and  strengthen  the  growth  of  successional  rows 
by  due  applications  of  water  and  liquid  manure,  though  the 
latter  is,  as  a  rule,  best  applied  when  flowering  commences.  The 
latter  rows  or  clumps  must  have  the  sticks  fixed  to  them  in 
time  before  the  growths  snread  about.  In  order  to  prolong  the 
flowering  season,  the  seed  jDods  should  be  ])icked  off  regularly 
and  cleanly  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over. — E.  D.  S.,  Gravesend. 

- - 

Entomological  Notes. 

Daddy-long’-leg’s. 

One  of  the  commonest  summer  insects  is  the  Crane  fly 
(Tipula  oleracea),  which  is  known  to  practically  everybody.  The 
grubs  or  larvte,  however,  are  not  so  frequently  seen,  and  there- 


Daddy long'legs-  o:-  Crane  fly. 

fore  are  not  so  well  known.  They  do  enormous  damage  to  the 
roots  of  grasses  in  permanent  pastures,  and  they  also  attack 
young  Lettuces,  Beans.  Potatoes,  and  the  Cabbage  family,  con¬ 
sequently  the  insects  should  be  destroyed  to  prevent  the  laying 
of  eggs.  Trapping  by  means  of  sliced  Carrots,  Potatoes,  or 
Parsnip  is  recommended  for  gardens,  and  heavy  rolling  for 
pastures.  A  weak  solution  of  gas  liquor,  with  lime  added,  is  said 
to  be  a  remedy,  applied  through  a  watering  pot. 


Subjug-ating’  and  Manipulating  Bees. 

This  is  a  branch  of  apiculture  which  opens  up  a  very  wide 
field  of  interesting  and  profitable  enquiry,  but  owing  to  bees 
and  bee-keeping  having  been  mixed  up  with  super-naturalism  a 
state  of  clearness  respecting  the  handling  of  these  wonderful 
insects  has  not  in  many  cases  yet  been  arrived  at.  There  is 
scarcely  an  apiarist  who  has  not  met  with  some  of  his  earliest 
disiliusionments  when  handling  and  conti’olling  his  fir.st  colony, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  one  period  of  the  year  the  whole 
of  the  population  of  a  hive  is  renewed  in  six  weeks,  the  time¬ 
worn  theory  that  the  bees  get  accustomed  to  their  master  .stands 
out  therefore  as  a  startling  fallacy.  Close  observers  of  the 
habits  of  insects  must  have  noticed  that  most  hymenoptera 
(membranous  winged)  have  a  great  dislike,  if  not  a  positive 
fear,  of  any  kind  of  pungent  smoke. 

The  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  the  father  of  modern  bee-keep¬ 
ing,  however,  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  bees 
were  afraid  of  smoke,  and  to  put  it  to  practical  use.  One  of  his 
a>ioms,  which  ought  to  be  as  familiar  to  the  apiarist  as  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  is  as  follows: — “Bees  when  frightened 
by  smoke  or  by  drumming  on  their  hives  fill  themselves  with 
honey,  and  lose  all  disposition  to  sting  unless  they  are  hurt.”  It 
is  manifest,  therefore,  from  this  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  take 
proper  measures  to  subdue  them,  and  they  may  be  rendered 
almost  harmless.  To  attain  this  object  a  variety  of  methods 
have  been  tried  wbich  have  been  more  or  less  successful.  The 
excessive  use  of  smoke,  however,  must  be  guarded  against,  as 
when  administered  beyond  a  certain  point,  instead  of  subduing  it 
irritates  the  bees  and  aorgravates  them. 

The  tendency  of  amateurs  is  to  use  the  smoker  with  un¬ 
necessary  frequency  ;  and  while  on  this  point  it  is  also  worthy  of 
mention  that  in  dealing  with  swarms,  smoke  is  not  essential, 
except  as  a  means  of  hastening  their  movements  when  hiving 
rapidly.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  avoid  crushing  any,  and  care- 
fulne.ss  in  handling.  A  sprinkling  of  water  will  make  them 
cluster  more  compactly,  and  will  facilitate  the  operation  of 
shaking  them  out  upon  the  floorboard  of  the  hive.  The  reason 
of  their  disinclination  to  sting  is  that  they  are  filled  with 
.sweets,  are  excited,  and  homeless.  This  combination  makes 
them  good  tempered,  and  almost  listless,  and  while  in  this  con¬ 
dition  there  is  consequentiy  little  or  no  difficulty  in  manipu¬ 
lating  them  in  any  way.  As  timidity  may  foster  a  feeling  of 
insecurity,  before  commencing  operations  the  apiarist  should 
protect  liis  face  by  a  veil,  hemmed  to  fit  the  hat  tightly  at  the 
top,  and  to  tuck  underneath  the  coat  collar  at  the  bottom. 
Black  net  is  preferable  for  this  purpose,  as  white  is  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  vision.  Gloves  will  be  found  a  hindrance,  especially 
in  delicate  operations,  but  if  desired,  kid  are  better  than  india- 
rubber,  the  sting  seldom  penetrating  to  roe  angers.  A  caution 
is  necessary  with  respect  to  woollen  articles  for  the  protection 
of  the  hands.  Bees  will  apparently,  without  the  slightest  pro¬ 
vocation,  attack  hands  encased  in  woollen  gloves,  and  as  they 
are  always  a  cause  of  irritation  they  should  be  eschewed.  As 
an  intimidator,  carbolised  cloth  or  smoke  is  used  by  the  most 
prominent  and  successful  apiarists. 

One  of  the  best  patterns  of  a  smoker  is  that  known  as  the 
“  Bingham,”  which,  if  properly  charged  with  a  roll  of  corduroy, 
rags,  or  brown  paper  (the  latter  well  crumpled  to  allow  a  free 
passage  of  air),  will,  if  kept  nozzle  upwards,  keep  alight  until 
all  the  fuel  is  consumed.  If  placed  flat  it  will  go  out.  Some 
kinds  of  smokers  do  not  burn  as  freely  as  desired,  but  go  out 
unle.ss  they  are  used  at  short  intervals.  When  this  is  the  ca.se 
it  will  be  found  to  burn  better  if  the  rag  or  paper  before  use  is 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  4oz  of  saltpetre  to  1  quart  of  water. 
Immediately  the  fuel  is  dry  it  is  ready  for  use. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Swapfning-  v.  Swarm  Ppevention. 

It  is  a  Avell  known  fact  amongst  apiarists  that  indi.scriminate 
swarming  is  detrimental  Avhen  a  heavy  crop  of  honey  is  desired. 
It  is,  however,  argued,  that  if  a  young,  fertile  queen  is  given  to 
the  old  and  queenless  colony,  .so  that  the  work  of  ovipositing  is 
not  hindered,  and  brood  production  continues,  there  will  be  two 
strong  colonies  instead  of  one  for  a  late  honey  flow  when  it 
commences,  wdiich  wull  gather  double  the  harvest.  Ihis  is 
admittedly  very  plausible,  but  the  arguments  for  and  against 
swarming  might  be  greatly  amplified,  and  if  the  production  <)f 
honey  is  the  sole  object,  and  the  bee-keeper  has  not  too  much 
time'  to  attend  to  .swarms,  it  is  certainly  very  much  better  to 
prevent  the  bees  coming  off  by  controlling  the  swarming  impulse. 

Should,  however,  a  colony  become  unusually  powerful  very 
early  in  the  year,  when  there  is  little  or  no  prospect  of  a  honey 
flow'^for  a  month  or  more,  as  will  sometimes  occur,  the  chances 
are,  that  if,  instead  of  waiting  for  natural  swarming  to  take 
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place,  an  artificial  swarm  is  made,  it  will  be  able  to  support 
itself,  produce  brood,  and  it  will  be  in  almost  as  good  a  condition 
as  the  original  colony  in  time  for  the  harvest  which  is  antici¬ 
pated  later.  At  any  rate,  it  is  much  better,  safer,  and  more 
certain  in  such  cases  to  swarm  artificially.  Should  the  weather 
after  the  division  be  wet  or  cold,  and  the  bees  consequently 
unable  to  fly  abroad,  both  the  parent  stock  and  the  swarm 
would  require  feeding,  and  should  be  carefully  covered  up  and 
protected  to  secure  the  best  results. 

When  the  harvest  can  be  depended  upon,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  swarming  and  building  up  is  more  profitable,  as  there 
is  always  the  additional  stock  to  be  considered  as  an  asset,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  control  such  forward  colonies  if  the 
weather  is  indifferent  for  any  length  of  time,  as  it  creates  a 
desire  to  swarm,  which  is  annoying.  It  is  better  to  stimulate 
such  a  stock,  in  fact  to  do  just  the  opposite  for  preventing 
swarms,  and  afterwards  divide,  or  wait  for  the  swarm  to  come 
off  naturally.  When  a  stock  has  the  swarming  fevei;  it  affects 
the  bees  in  a  peculiar  manner,  as,  even  if  the  queen  is  confined 
to  the  hive,  they  will  issue  repeatedly,  which  is  almost  as  great 
a  nuisance,  and  as  long  as  it  continues  they  will  not  work  pro¬ 
perly  ;  and  it  therefore  follows  that  the  bee-keeper  should  keep 
them  free  from  such  influences  if  possible,  if  not,  he  may  lose  a 
great  part  of  his  crop. 

When  once  a  colony  has  acquired  the  swarming  impulse, 
there  is  no  effectual  method  of  preventing  them  coming  off 
except  by  removing  the  queen,  and  afterwards  cutting  out 
(|ueen  cells  as  they  appear,  which  really  means  keejiing  the 
hive  queenless.  Colonies  ^yill  not  swarm  without  queens,  and 
honey  gluts  seldom  continue  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  there- 
foi'e  the  loss  of  brood  during  that  period  would  easily  be  replaced 
by  a  little  attention  in  the  autumn.  This  plan  would  liberate 
more  bees  for  gathering  honey,  and  the  absence  of  the  queen 
would  reduce  the  production  of  brood,  which  would  result  in  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  honey  consumed  for 
brood  food,  so  that  it  would  have  its  comiiensations. 

The  more  observant  will  have  noticed  that  some  stocks  which 
have  swarmed  do  better  than  those  v  Inch  have  not,  and  are  apt 
to  conclude  that  swarming  must  therefore  be  beneficial ;  but 
this  is  as  a  rule  due  to  the  old  colony  being  headed  by  a  young 
cpieen,  while  the  one  in  possession  of  those  which  have  not 
swarmed  may  be  old  and  worthless.  The  only  thing  which  may 
rank  as  a  benefit  is  that  the  old  queens  get  replaced  at  swarming 
time.  As  is  no  doubt  api)arent,  success  or  failure  depends  upon 
whether  the  bees  can  be  got  into  supering  condition  again  in 
due  course,  and  this  rests  on  the  discretion  of  the  bee-keeper, 
otherwise  the  best  part  of  the  season  will  be  gone.  The  greatest 
objection  to  natural  swarming  is  that  one  of  the  many  conditions 
essential  to  it  unfortunately  happens  to  be  a  glut  of  honey,  and 
the  swarms  then  leave  just  at  the  most  ino])portune  moment 
for  the  bee-keeper,  who  loses  some  of  the  i-esults  of  their  labour 
unle.ss  they  are  well  managed. — E.  E.,  Sandbach. 


Miscellaneous  and  Trade  Notes.  - 

Messrs.  Cannell’s  New  Branch  Nursery. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley,  have  lately  taken 
over  an  extra  branch  nursery  known  as  Lane’s  Nurserie,s,  Cock- 
mannings,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent. 

- - 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Wisley,  Surrey. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens — height 
above  sea  level,  150  feet. 
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54 

_ 

E. 

229 

9  12 

M  ed.  8 

61 

48 

62 

47 

44  £8 

58 

65 

_ 

N.E. 

201 

3  E6 

Thurs  y 

62 

47 

68 

47 

45  57 

57 

65 

0-11 

N.E. 

87 

1  51 

Fri.  in 

58 

56 

63 

51 

48  57 

67 

£5 

• 

N.E. 

84 

0  21 

S.at.  11 

54 

£2 

53 

50 

16  ,  67 

£7 

55 

N. 

86 

Total 

Means 

55 

£1 

64 

49 

45  i  68 

57 

55 

0-11 

• - 

155 

5  8 

*^*A11  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one 
will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking 
information  on  matters  discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  In 
naming  plants  we  only  undertake  to  name  species,  or  well- 
marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any  one  occasion.  Florists’ 
flowers  we  do  not  name. 


SHADE  SCREEN  FOR  FERNS  (South-Western).— It  R 
seldom  that  no  shaded,  sheltered  corners  can  be  found  wherein  lo 
plant  the  finer  ferns,  but  we  suggest  a  screen  of  the  nature  here 
shown  for  your  acceptance.  The  screen  can  be  covered  lightly 
by  summer  creepers  if  you  care. 


AVATER  SUPPLY— SCHIZANTHFS  AVISETONENSIS- 
STREPTOCARPUS  (Kittie). — (1)  Canvas  hose  is  not  a  suitable 
article  for  conveying  water  where  the  pressure  is  such  as  to 
raise  the  water  to  the  height  of  buildings,  though  this  could  be 

regulated  by  the  supply  tap. 
Indiarubber  is  much  better,  and 
cheaper  in  the  end. — (2)  The 
seed  of  the  Schizanthus  should 
be  sown  in  August  or  Septem- 
bei’,  potting  off  the  seedlings 
singly  when  large  enough  to 
handle,  and  the  young  plants 
grown  on  singly  in  a  frame  or 
house  where  frost  is  merely  ex¬ 
cluded.  The  plants,  however, 
should  have  a  position  near  the. 
glass,  and  not  be  overwatered. 
They  may  be  grown  to  flower  in 
Tin  or  Sin  pots  during  early 
spring,  when  the  f)lants  become 
in  a  greenhouse  temperature  a 
mass  of  elegant  foliage  and 
curiously  shaped  flowei’s.  A 
rich  soil  is  advisable  when  the 
plants  are  shifted  into  the 
flowering  pots,  such  as  turfy 
loam,  with  a  third  of  leaf 
mould  or  thoroughly  decayed 
manure,  and  a  sixth  of  sharp 
sand,  adding  a  little  broken 
charcoal,  and  providing  good 
drainage.  —  (3)  Streptocarpus 
but  for  this  purpose  a  warm 
The  seed  inav  be  sown 


A  shade  screen  for  ferns. 


are  easily  raised  from  seed, 
greenhouse  or  stove  is  required, 
in  February,  in  well-drained  pots  or  jians  of  finely  sifted  .soil, 
composed  of  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  sand  in  about  equal  propor¬ 
tions.  After  the  seeds  are  thinly  sown,  and  only  very  lightly 
covered  with  soil,  they  should  be  carefully  watered,  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  about  TOdeg,  and  kept  shaded.  On  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  seedlings,  a  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept,  to'pi'event 
them  damping,  and  as  soon  as  large  enough,  they  should  be 
pricked  off,  about  lin  apart,  in  other  pots  of  similar  soil,  and, 
in  due  course,  potted  into  single  ones.  Seedlings  form  good 
plants  and  flower  the  same  season  if  sown  early  and  afterward.s 
grown  on  without  check,  being  shaded  from  bright  sunshine, 
and  in  a  moist,  warm  temperature.  AVhen  in  flower,  they  are 
singularly  fine  for  conservatory  decoration. 

BOOK  ON  FLORAL  DECORATING  (AV.  AAL.  Bangor).— 
No  present  book  on  this  subject  exists,  which  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  seeing  that  the  inquiries  for  such  a  book 
are  legion,  and  the  subject  is  quite  an  easy  one  to  write  upon, 
especially  when  aided  by  photographs. 


PALAI  AAHTH  SCALE  INSECTS  (AV.  AY.).— There  are  two 
species  of  scale  insect  upon  the  palm  leaf  you  have  sent  to  me ; 
(a)  The  long  black  one  is  “  the  black  thread  scale  (Ischnaspis 
filiformis).  (b)  The  short,  pale  yellow  one  is  the  palm  or 
Camellia  scale  (Fiorinia  fioriniie).  Both  insects  are  most  per¬ 
nicious  pe.sts,  and  it  is  oidy  by  repeated  “  washings  ”  that  they 
can  be  de.stroyed. — Robt.  Newstead. 

ROSES  ATTACKED  BY  SMALL  AYHITE  AVORAI  (B.  M., 
Aberdeen). — Try  s.vringing  the  bushes  either  at  evening  or 
morning  with  the  following: — Take  4oz.  of  quassia  chips,  and 
boil  them  ten  minutes  in  a  gallon  of  water;  then  strain  it,  and 
while  cooling,  dissolve  in  it  4oz  of  .softsoap.  To  this  add  another 
gallon  or  two  of  water.  It  is  then  ready  for  use. 
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HOOK  OX  PROPAGATING  PLANTS  (S.  D.). -Apply  to 
^lacniillan  and  Co.,  pnblisher.s,  London,  u'ho  have  a  hook  on  this 
snl)ject  by  L.  H.  Hailey. 

SYRINGING  VINES  (S.  D.).— In  the  house  where  the  fruit 
is  about  all  .set,  and  there  is  no  fire  heat,  it  is  not  good  practice 
to  syringe  the  Vines  at  all,  as,  unless  the  water  is  very  clear  and 
soft,  a  deposit  is  formed  on  the  berries  that  greatly  militates 
against  their  appearance  when  ripe.  The  recommendation  to 
■syringe  at  closing-  time  is  sound  ina.smuch  as  it  applies  to 
damping  or  syringing  all  the  surfaces  in  the  house  other  than 
the  Vines,  and  thus  according  to  the  Vines  a  moist,  genial 
■atmosphere,  without  the  disadvantage  of  .syringing  the  Vines, 
for  reason  before  given.  The  Vines,  however,  will  not  suffer, 
as  a  rule,  on  the  score  of  scorching  if  .syringed  at  4  p.m.,  unless 
the  weather  be  hnusually  l)right  ;  then  the  syringing  may  be 
practised  an  hour  later,  it  being  always  desirable  to  have  the 
foliage  dry  before  nightfall.  Scoi'ching  mostly  occurs  in  the 
morning,  tln-ough  the  snn  acting  powerfully  on  the  leaves  whilst 
they  are  damp,  air  not  being  given  soon  enough  to  expel  the 
moisture  and  allow  the  foliage  to  heat  equally  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  atmosphere. 

DAHLIAS  (J.  F.).— Goodstont  stakes, 

S^ft  to  4ft  long,  are  necessary  for  plants 
that  are  to  grow  erectly.  When  others 
are  desired  to  be  pegged  down,  the  matter 
should  be  attended  to  while  tlie  plants  are 
still  young  and  easily  bent. 


Dahlia  peg'g'ed  down. 

TREATMENT  OF  MANURE  AND  HOOF  PARINGS 
FROM  A  BLACKSMITH’S  SHOP  (4V.  S.).— The  hoof  parings 
along  with  the  manure,  should  be  placed  in  a  heap  of,  say,  five 
or  six  barrowloads,  and  a  little  snlphate  of  lime  or  potash  be 
thrown  over  it,  protecting  from  wet.  If  wood  ashes  are  at  com¬ 
mand,  cover  the  hea|j  ail  over  with  them,  or  incorporate  about 
an  eqnal  amount  of  wood  ashes  as  of  manure  and  hoof  parings 
through  the  heap,  and  in  either  case  a  good  manure  will  be 
formed  for  Vines  and  fruit  trees,  mixing  well  before  use. 
Material  j)laced  in  a  heap  now  will  be  fit  for  nse  in  antumn. 

PEARS  FOR  EXAMINATION  (L.  H.  ML).— The  small  Pears 
are  affected  by  the  larvre  or  maggot, S;  of  the  Pear  gall  gnat 
fDiplosis  pj’rivora).  This  is  a  small,  gnat-like  grejush  fly,  having 
a  slender  body,  long  legs,  and  a  long  ovipositor  projecting  from 
the  end  of  the  abdomen.  These  flies  appear  in  the  spring,  even 
before  the  blossoms  open,  and  continne  about  ten  days.  As 
soon  as  the  blossoms  open  sufficiently  for  the  insect  to  insert  its 
ovipositor,  the  eggs — often  a  dozen  or  more  in  number — are 
deposited  inside  the  blossom  envelopes.  Three  or  four  days  after 
the  depositing  of  the  eggs  these  hatch  into  little  maggots,  which 
enter  the  ovary  of  the  fruit,  where  they  feed  upon  the  growing 
tissues,  gnawing  and  rasping  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy 
the  core  and  .seeds,  and  cause  the  fruits  to  become  dwarfed  and 
deformed.  They  remain  in  the  frnit  until  it  cracks  or  decays, 
then  they  emerge  and  drop  to  the  ground,  entering  the  soil  an 
inch  or  two,  where,  somewhat  later,  they  make  oval  cocoons  of 
silk,  mixed  with  particles  of  earth,  and  in  these  remain  appa- 
rentl.y  unchanged  until  the  following  spring,  when  they  become 
pupfp,  and  shortly  afterwards  again  change  into  ilies.  As 
regards  i-epression,  all  infested  fruit  should  be  gathered  whilst 
the  maggots  are  in  them  and  burned.  Then,  when  the  maggots 
leave  the  fruit,  which  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  June,  later 
in  backward  seasons,  supply  a  dressing  of  kainit  beneath  the 
trees,  and  extending  to  some  distance  beyond  the  spread  of  the 
branches,  10  cwt.  per  acre,  71b  per  rod.  The  salt  will  be  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  soil  moi.sture,  and  the  solution,  coming  into  contact 
with  the  naked  larvm,  destroys  them.  Possibly  spraying  the 
trees  with  tar  water  jnst  before  the  blossoms  expand  would 
prevent  the  insects  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  blossom,  while 
placing  pieces  of  tin  or  cardboard  smeared  with  a  sticky  sub- 
.stance  in  the  forks  of  the  twigs  would  no  doubt  capture  a  great 
many  of  the  flies. 

NAMES  OF  Plants.  —  correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  following  number.  (S.  D.). — Epiphyllum.  It  is  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings,  or  by  grafting  upon  either  Cererrs  speciosissimus 
or  Pereskia  aculeata.  (Salop).  —  Diervilla  (or  IVeigela)  rosea. 
(Medico).  —  1,  Albuca  ;  5,  Sanseviera  javanica ;  6,  Cyrtoinium 

falcatum,  the  Holly  Fern ;  7,  Pteris  cretica.  You  sent  no  other 
numbers. 


Dahlia  staked 


The  Dillicultles  ol  the  Dairyman. 


From  what  point  are  we  to  look  at  this  subject?  because,  as 
in  countless  other  cases,  there  are  several  points  of  view.  Vo 
all  believe  that  the  life  of  the  dairynmn  is  by  no  means  a  bed  of 
roses,  and,  poetical  as  milk  and  the  milkmaid  may  be,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  very  stern  fact  to  be  faced.  In  the  first  place,  we 
think  we  shall  have  our  readers  with  us  when  we  say  that  suc¬ 
cessful  dairv  work  is  dependent  in  a  great  measure  on  situatioiij 
that  is,  the'' nature  of  the  land  and  the  distance  from  a  market. 
It  is  still  the  custom  here  to  turn  the  cows  out  to  graze  in 
summer,  and  to  get  good  results,  it  is  absolutely  necessai’v  there 
shoidd  be  something,  and  that  .something  of  very  good,  succulent 
cpiality,  to  graze. 

For  the  present  we  are  letting  alone  the  question  of  hand  oi' 
added  food.  There  are  many  pa.stnres  that  in  May  present 
truly  a  very  deceptive  aj)pearance.  From  that  appearance  an 
outsider  would  gather  that  no  reasonable  cow  could  wish 
for  anything  better  from  that  time  forth  till  the  season  when 
she  seeks  her  winter  quarters  in  the  warm  stable.  Like  the 
wheat  of  the  parable,  that  grew  and  flourished  for  a  time,  so  is 
that  pasture.  A  fortnight  of  regular  grazing  will  turn  it  from  a 
fruitful  field  into  a  desert,  only  to  .spring  again  if  left  completely 
alone  and  watered  with  the  genial  rains  and  warmed  by  the 
sun.  Other  land,  indeed,  will  last  out  for  a  longer  period,  but 
that  grass  is  in  the  minority  which  will  last  out  w’ell  the  whole 
season.  (N.B.— When  such  is  found,  the  price  paid  is  soine- 
thing  pretty  big.)  The  farmer  must,  as  a  rule,  have  something 
more  than  his  grass  to  fall  back  upon  if  he  wishes  to  make  the 
best  of  his  milkers.  We  believe  that  more  returns  can  be  got 
out  of  a  cow  bv  stall  feeding,  than  what  she  would  otherwise  cut 
for  herself  ;  but,  of  course,  this  adds  very  considerably  to  the 
labour,  and  therefore  to  the  expense,  as  the  manure  will  have 
to  be  removed,  the  stalls  kept  clean,  in  addition  to  the  carriage 
and  cutting  of  green  crops.  This,  of  course,  is  the  manner  of 
feeding  in  large  towns,  such  as  Edinburgh,  where  the  animals 
are  kept  in  close  quarters  from  the  time  they  come  in  full  of 
milk,  to  the  hour  they  leave  fatted  for  the  butcher. 

An  unusually  dry  summer  may  entirely  upset  all  the  dairy¬ 
man’s  arrangements,  and  cause  such  inroads  on  his  pocket  by 
forcing  him  to  supply  so  much  expensive  bought  food,  that  his 
profits  for  the  season  may  be  put  down  as  nil.  An  unusually 
wet  or  cold  season  will  also  affect  the  milk  supply  adversely,  for 
although  cows  must  have  a  large  amount  of  water,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  getting  too  much,  and  so  bringing  down  the  milk 
quality  to  a  dangerously  low  point ;  so  low,  that  if  the  inspector 
should  pass  that  way,  there  might  be  a  danger  of  a  report  of 
“added  water  and  ab.stracted  fat,”  which  is  about  as  unplea¬ 
sant  a  thing  as  the  poor  dairyman  can  face.  Such  weather  as 
we  are  enjoying  (?)  jnst  now  is  not  calculated  to  improve  the 
milk  supply:  Wind  N.E.,  and  .strong,  and  with  apparently  little 
chance  of  a  change ;  everything  very  dry,  most  unpleasant  to 
man,  and  most  adverse  to  a  cow  in  full  milk. 

There  is  another  source  of  trouble  with  which  the  dairyman 
has  to  contend.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  very  probable,  that 
his  water  supply  is  not  of  the  best- quality,  and  that  the  quantity 
is  scanty.  Full  and  pure  should  be  his  store,  both  for  the  sake 
of  the  cows,  for  the  proper  cooling  of  the  lacteal  fluid,  and  also 
that  there  may  be  no  hindrance  to  cleanliness  in  all  things 
that  concern  the  milk. 

Some  people  may  say  that  distance,  provided  a  man  is  near 
a  station,  is  now  no  real  impediment ;  neither  is  it  in  a  measure, 
for  trains  run  often,  and  at  high  speed  ;  but  for  all  that  every 
extra  mile  adds  to  the  cost,  and  profits  are  often  so  small  that 
infinitossimal  fractions  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  We  have 
said  nothing  yet  about  the  cows  themselves,  the  difficulty  in 
getting  together  a  good  level  herd — cows  that  are  jnst  in  their 
prime  (someone  must  have  as  heifers).  As  for  the  older  cows, 
at  the  very  hour  they  cease  to  be  profitable  they  can  still  be 
fattened  for  the  butcher,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  delay  that  day 
too  long.  Much  care  is  needed  in  the  building  up  of  a  good 
herd.  AVe  hear  men  talk  lightly  of  eliminating  unprofitable 
beasts  and  filling  their  places  with  first-rate  animals ;  but,  easy 
as  this  seems  on  paper,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  accomplish  in  reality. 
One  is  apt  to  wish  to  give  a  well-bred  cow  anotber  trial,  and 
see  what  she  will  do  after  her  next  calf,  and  so  forth,  fearing 
that  by  a  change  we  shall  really  be  no  better  off.  If  a  young 
man  begins  on  the  right  lines,  and  has  deep  milking  cows, 
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employs  bulls  from  deep  milking  motbers,  he  will  always  have 
a  supply  of  likely  heifers  to  fill  the  places  of  the  aged,  and  also 
a  few  likely  bulls  for  sale;  but  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  done  in 
a  day.  It  is  almost  beyond  the  means  of  the  ordinary  dairyman. 
True  he  might  often  do  better  than  he  does,  but  we  are  not 
always  alive  to  all  his  difficulties  and  dangers.  For  instance, 
once  let  him  get  contagious  abortion  established,  he  may  get 
such  a  knock  back  that  he  might  as  well  have  an  attack  of 
rinderpest.  Abortion  may  be  introduced  to  bis  premises  by  t^e 
very  cow  that  he  has  paid  a  high  figure  for  with  the  view  of 
improving  his  herd.  A  new  bull  may  be  equally  a  source  of 
danger.  As  for  milk  fence,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  need 
not  be  much  fear  of  it  if  proper  and  suitable  precautions  are 
taken. 

We  do  not  want  to  find  fault  with  the  Milk  Bill,  but  there  are 
times  when  it  presses  on  the  individual  man.  We  believe  it  to 
be  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  protect  the  public  from  fraud  ; 
but  the  difficulty  is  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  draw  a  hard 
and  fast  line.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  law  of  averages ;  and 
we  think  it  would  be  fairer  not  to  condemn  a  man  as  a  rogue 
just  because  at  one  particular  milking  the  constituents  of  the 
fluid  are  below  par,  but  to  take  the  average,  say,  for  a  week,  and 
we  would  guarantee  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
it  would  be  proved  that  the  public  in  the  week’s  total  were 
getting  above,  rather  than  below,  their  proper  quantity  of  butter 
fat  and  solids.  We  read  lately  of  one  large  town  where  the 
analyst  averred  that  in  ninety  cases  out  of  one  hundred  the 
milk  samples  brought  under  his  notice  were  above  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Act.  We  do  think  there  are  circumstances  where 
the  dairyman  is  open  to  a  little  blame.  We  think  he  should 
be  at  the  trouble  of  testing  periodically,  and  separately,  the 
milk  of  each  cow,  and  if  he  finds  one  or  more  constant  offenders, 
that  milk  should  certainly  not  be  mixed  with  that  intended  for 
sale.  If  he  made  a  practice  of  this  he  might  save  himself 
unpleasant  and  expensive  experiences  before  those  Avho  sit  in  the 
seats  of  the  mighty.  A  man  now  is  not  committed  for  wilful 
misdoing;  his  sins  of  omission  are  counted  as  equally  gross  as 
the  sins  of  commission. 

We  gee  that  in  one  northern  county  there  is  an  association 
formed  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  dairyman:  to  investigate 
fully  any  cases  where  the  law  unduly  and  hardly  affects  a 
member,  and  also  to  keep  the  members  fully  alive  to  the  fact 
that  their  salvation  in  a  great  measure  lies  in  their  own  hands. 
A  small  dairyman  has  little  chance  to  successfully  contest  any 
case  before  the  public  analyst  and  a  bench  of  magistrates.  An 
association  is  more  powerful,  and  more  likely  to  be  heard.  We 
fear  in  many  cases  the  dairyman  suffers  by  reason  of  causes  over 
which  he  has  not  the  slightest  control.  When  once  the  milk  is 
•delivered  at  the  station  his  control  ceases,  and  from  numberless 
cases  which  are  continually  arising,  there  is  a  great  question  as 
to  what  does  happen  to  the  milk  in  course  of  transit.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  of  the  same  quality  when  it  reaches  the  retail  cus¬ 
tomers  as  it  was  ivhen  it  left  the  cowhouse.  The  quantity  is 
not  always  there,  and  if  the  measure  is  full,  quality  is  not  up 
to  concert  pitch.  We  observed  a  gentleman  telling  the  tale  of 
his  milk  experience  at  the  late  Dairy  Conference  held  at  Not¬ 
tingham,  how,  w'hen  his  cans  were  opened  at  the  far  end,  a 
pipe  has  been  found,  and  also  tea-leaves.  Articles  of  this  sort 
cannot  escape  detection,  but  admixture  of  water  possibly  might 
pass  nine  times  out  of  ten.  If  at  the  tenth  time  the  inspector 
should  be  about,  what  then.^  There  is  no  doubt  of  it  that  locked 
or  sealed  cans  should  be  the  rule,  not  fhe  exception.  Of  course, 
the  lock  must  not  be  a  common  one,  but  there  are  plenty  of  good 
locks  that  are  not  easily  opened,  or,  at  any  rate,  would  leave 
marks  of  any  tampering  with. 

We  do  not  complain  one  moment  as  to  the  strict  pre¬ 
cautions  which  are  taken  (wholly  reasonable)  to  prevent  milk 
coming  from  any  farm  or  dairy  where  disease  exists.  The  public 
have  a  right  to  such  safeguard  ;  but  what  we  do  object  to  is, 
that  foreign  milk  can  be  landed  and  sold  and  no  questions 
asked.  Any  filthy,  dirty  disease  may  exist  in  that  place  where 
the  milk  is  produced  and  handled,  and  the  foreigner  can  with 
immunity  send  it  off  to  us  without  let  or  hindrance.  Personally, 
Ave  do  not  think  the  foreign  milk  trade  will,  in  our  lifetime, 
at  least,  assume  any  great  proportions ;  but  still,  there  is  a 
danger  to  the  public,  and  an  injustice  to  the  British  dairyman. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Very  good  progress  is  being  made  with  farm  work.  Since 
our  last,  the  weather  has  been  fine,  but  rather  cold.  We  have 
heard  rumours  of  frost  in  the  early  morning,  but  are  thankful 
to  say  we  slept  too  well  to  notice  it  personally.  At  any  rate,  we 
can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  vegetation  has  shown  no  sign  of  a 
chill. 

We  are  through  with  swede  drilling,  and  shall  put  in  at  once 
the  greater  part  of  our  common  turnips,  so  as  to  leave  ourselves 
free  for  the  potato  earthing  and  clover  mowing.  Potatoes  of 
the  older  sorts  grown  in  the  ordinary  Avay  are  looking  w'ell.  W'e 
are  skerrying  them  and  hand-hoeing,  but  there  are  not  many 


weeds  and  the  work  is  quickly  done.  W’^e  wish  that  the  same 
might  be  said  with  regard  to  the  barley  crops,  for  they  are 
exceedingly  full  of  thistles,  and  very  difficult  to  clean. 

As  we  have  observed,  potatoes  look  v'ell,  but  we  must  except 
the  sprout-grown  plants  of  new  kinds,  which  are  rather  plentiful 
hereabouts.  The  greater  part  of  them  present  a  very  sickly 
appearance  ;  but  we  have  seen  some  nice  plots  of  N  orthern 
and  Duchess  of  Cornwall.  Old  potatoes  are  unsaleable ;  bds. 
per  ton  is  now  asked  for  the  best,  but  there,  are  no  offeis.  \\  e 
never  knew  a  June  v'hen  the  supply  of  old  potatoes  ivas  so  laige 
as  now. 

We  shall  earth  the  potatoes  up  as  quickly  as  they  come 
ready.  W’^e  have  kept  the  soil  light,  and  there  is  plenty  to  eaith 
with,  a  little  dry  perhaps,  but  potatoes  prefer  that  to  a  y  et 
blanket.  Clover  has  grown  very  well  since  the  last  warm  rains, 
and  as  a  rule  will  be  very  heavy.  It  will  not  be  in  full  hob  for 
a  fortnight ;  but  we  shall  cut  it  before  long,  as  we  are  anxious 
to  get  an  early  second  crop  for  the  lambs  in  August.  Cow-grass 
should  always  be  cut  early,  or  the  stems  will  be  like  hard  sticks. 

The  wool  trade  is  very  promising.  A  few  clips  have 
been  sold,  vmighed  up,  and  gone  into  consumption.  Buyers  are 
so  keen  that  they  ask  few  questions.  All  they  want  is  wool  of 
some  kind.  It  has  been  rather  cold  lately  for  the  young  man¬ 
golds,  and  there  has  been  a  lot  of  weeding  to  do  ;  but  mangolds 
always  are  expensive  in  labour.  As  soon  as  the  weeds  are 
removed,  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
1501b  to  2001b  per  acre,  will  have  a  wonderful  effect,  and  give  a 
handsome  return. 

Forward  cabbages  are  hearting  well,  and  will  be  a  heavy 
crop.  Spring  sown  ones  are  rather  backward,  and  Avould  receive 
great  benefit  from  a  good  dressing  of  soot. 


Board  of  Agricultupe  and  Fisheries. 

A  return  of  market  prices  of  fat  and  store  stock,  dairy 
cattle,  meat,  provisions,  fruit,  vegetables,  hay,  _  and  straw  at 
certain  representative  markets  in  Great  Britain  is  issued  every 
Wednesday  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  con¬ 
taining  information  for  the  week  ending  with  the  previous 
Saturday,  price  one  penny  per  copy,  to  be  obtained,  either' 
directly  or  through  any  bookseller,  from  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode, 
East  Harding  Street,' E  C.  ;  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  or 
E.  Ponsonby,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin.  A  copy  Avill  be  sent 
regularly,  post  free,  as  issued,  by  the  publishers,  for  three,  six, 
or  twelve  months,  on  payment  of  a  subscription  at  the  rate  of 
Cs.  6d.  per  annum. 

Agricultural  Organisation. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society:, of  Great  Britain  just  issued,  contains  Avithin  its  80  pages 
a  summary  of  the  progress  of  the  movement  during  1903.  A 
glance  at  its  table  of  contents  shoAvs  that  the  society  takes  a 
practical  interest  in  all  matters  affecting  the  social  and  economic 
Avelfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts.  Though 
farming  by  co-operative  societies  does  not  make  any  advance  in 
this  country,  the  various  forms  of  co-operation  advocated  and 
promoted  by  the  A.O.S.  ai'e  evidently  more  successful  as  shoAvn 
by  statistics.  The  report  contains  many  practical  details  of  the 
Avorking  of  the  affiliated  societies,  together  with  illustrations 
of  the  co-operative  dairies  at  Long  Bennington,  Lincolnshire, 
the  Lampeter  Dairy,  S.  Wales,  the  Nidderdale  Dairy,  and  the 
Vicar’s  Farm  Bottled  Milk  Society,  Worcestershire.  .Some  in¬ 
teresting  details  are  also  included  regarding  the  Co-operative 
Factory  at  Sealford,  in  Leicestershire,  which  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  exclusively  for  the  irroduction  of  Stilton  cheese,  and  re¬ 
presents  the  only  real  attemiDt  made  by  Leicestershire  farmers 
to  combine  in  competition  with  the  proprietary  factories  of  that 
county.  A  profit  has  been  made  on  the  season’s  trading, 
during  Avhich  about  £2,000  Avorth  of  cheeses  have  been  sold. 
The  most  striking  progress  in  the  adoption  of  co-operative 
methods  during  1903  took  place  in  Wales,  where  the  number  of 
co-operative  societies  rose  in  number  from  10  to  20.  One  re¬ 
cently-formed  society  in  the  Principality  is  mentioned,  which 
has  already  a  turnover  of  £100  per  AAmek,  and  has  considerably 
reduced  the  prices  of  agricultural  requirements,  Avhich  obtained 
in  the  district  previous  to  its  establishment.  It  is  anticipated 
that  Avhen  the  Welsh  societies  have  carried  out  their  scheme  of 
federation,  the  good  results  already  achieved  will  even  be  im¬ 
proved  upon.  The  income  last  year  consisted  of  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  £700,  and  £990  in  donations.  The  committee 
give  their  reasons  for  appealing  for  more  ■substantial  support 
in  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  movement,  not  only  to 
the  agricultural  interest,  but  also  to  the  nation  at  large.  They 
give  figures  explaining  that  to  adequately  carry  on  their  work 
an  income  of  at  least  £3,000  per  annum  is  immediately  required. 
A  meeting  of  the  society  to  give  greater  publicity  to  its  Avork, 
aims,  and  objects,  Avill  be  held  (by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Julius 
Wernher),  at  Bath  House,  Piccadilly,  on  Monday,  -June  20,  at 
2.30  p.m.,  which  Avill  be  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Coventry. 
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Pamphlet,  ■which  is  just  published,  and  contains  views 
<if  above.  Hints  on  Construction,  Descriptive  and  Illus¬ 
trated  Price  List  of  the  most  suitable  plants  for  same, 
.  will  be  sent  Post  Free  to  applicants  Interested  in  this 
cli-mning  and  fashionable  style  of  garden  ad  )rnment. 

The  Plants  being  in  pots  can  be  removed  at  anj 
time,  and  they  are  also  adapted  for 

VERANDAHS,  TRELLISES,  WAILS,  SCREENS,  &c., 
and  hy  their  use  an  ugly  object  may  easily  be  made  beautiful. 


Catalogues,  particulars  and  advice  respecting  above 
FREE,  or  a  visit  of  inspection  solicited. 

VJVmVmVmVm 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co. 

NLRSERYMEN  AND  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER. 


By  Special 
Appointment 


0RCHIDS-0RGHID8 


QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 

TO  His  Majesty  Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 
The  King.  Is  cordially  invited  by 

UllOU  I  nU/  B  m  bush  hill  park, 

nuun  LUn  &  uUi,  MIDDLESEX. 


J^CLIBRANS^ 

MALMAISON 

CARNATIONS 


The  Flower  of  Fashion. 

WE  have  a  grand  stock  of  the  above ;  strong, 
healthy  plants,  fnll  of  huJ.  Our  Selection 
from  the  following  lovely  varietie  s,  18,'-  per  doz. 

IN  BUD  AND  BLOOM. 

Albion,  datk  salmon,  dwarf  habit,  2/6 
Calypso,  soft  flesh,  salmon  centre,  splashed  pink, 2/6 
Horace  Hutchinson,  glowing  scarlet,  very  fine,  2/6 
Lady  Qrimston,  pinkish-white,  marked  rose,  2/G 
Lady  Ulrica,  bright  salmon-rose  ;  lovely,  2/6 
Lord  Rosebery,  dark  rose;  very  line,- 2/6 
Lord  Welby,  rich  dark  crimson  ;  grand,  2/6 
Mrs.  de  Satge,  bright  scarlet ;  extra  fine,  2/6 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Smith,  bright  rose  pink,  2/6 
Mrs.  Trelawney,  dark  salmon  ;  very  fine,  2'6 
Prime  Minister,  bright  scarlet ;  choice,  1/6 
Princess  May  rich  deep  rose  ;  fine,  1/6 
Princess  of  Wales,  deep  pink;  sweetly  scented,  1/6 
Souv.  de  la  Malmaison,  blush  white,  1/6 
The  Churchwarden,  bright  crimson  scarlet,  1/6 
Trumpeter,  dark  crimson  ;  sweet  scent,  1/6 

Fnll  dcseriptidn  of  above,  and  all  other  Indoor  and 
Outdoor  Carnations,  will  be  found  in  our  Carnation 
Catalogue,  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  Application. 

ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER. 


NEW 

STRAIN 

GIANT 

PANSY. 


FLOWERS  9  TO  lOnNS  IN  CIRCUMFERENCE. 

“  Out  of  a  dozen  different  strains  that  we 
have,  yours  are  FAR  AND  AWAY  THE 
BEST.”— G.  C.  Lyons,  Superintendent  of 
Parks  and  Gardens,  Hastings  Corporation. 

1/-,  2/6  nnd  SI-  rer  pneket  with  full 
c.iUural  directions. 


L.  H.  DENNIS  &  Co.,  65,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 


ORCH  IDS. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection. 

Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 

JAMES  CYPHER  &  SONS, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


ffiinR  HAYWARD’S 
‘‘EUREkA” 
WEED  -KILLER 

^*^****^  PEST  PREVENTATIVES* 
WEEDS  .  .  .  LINCOirN  •  •  • 


No  Weed  Killer  quite  as 
good  as  the  “EUREKA,” 
ask  your  Neighbour  or  his 
Gardener.  Sold  by  Agents 
or  direct,  Carriage  Paid. 
Write  for  Pamphlet. 


WEST’S  EXTRACT  OF  NICOTINE 

GUARANTEED  PURE  ENGLISH  refined  457o  NICOTINE. 


Has  for  17  years  defied  all 
competition,  because  it  is 
THE  ONLY  FUMIGANT 
THAT  DARE  STATE 
WHAT  IT  IS;  and  it  is 
not  a  “Compound”  that 
can  be  made  at  any  con¬ 
venient  price,  yet  it  is 
cheaper.  (Compare  prices). 


Send  P.C.  for  Samples  (and  buy  on  the  merits 
of  illustrations  with 

C.  E.  WEST, 


West’s  Patent  Fumigator 

Complete  with  Copper  Cup  largo 
enough  to  fumigate  up  to  4,C0'J  c.f. 

Perforated  Tin  Stand  (not  Zinc) 

Metal  Stove  that  requires  no 
wick  or  other  attention. 

All  metal  parts,  to  last  a  lifetime. 

With  bottle  of  Methylated  Spirit, 

P*OST  FRSE3. 


of  the  goods)  with  large  68  paged  catalogue  containing  hundreds 
’•  Garden  Queries”  which  all  should  read. 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  all  Horticultural  Sundries, 

Higham  HiU,  London, 


Jaupiil  Jjf  ^artipltup. 
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year 


UE  trees,  like  ourselves,  want  a 
good  start  in  life.  The  young 
gaidener  witli  grit  can,  of  course, 
w-orry  out  of  uncongenial  sur¬ 
roundings  ;  but  the  tree  suffers 
on  for  ivant  of  a  helping  hand,  till  a 
few  short  years  make  it  a  standing 
reproach,  and  a  silent  yet  eloquent  wit¬ 
ness  of  poverty  and  neglect.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  Avith  wall  trees  ;  the  first 
or  two  makes  them  or  mars  them,  and 


surely  garden  walls  are  too  valuable  an  asset  to 
keep  out  of  the  calculation.  They,  too,  provide 
the  keynote  for  a  critical  eye  to  see  at  a  glance 
how  matters  are  all  round,  and  when  one  sees,  as 
we  lately  saw.  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Plums  crippled 
in  their  youth  for  ivant  of  a  little  timely  assist¬ 
ance,  the  inference  is  drawn  that  things  generally 
are  out  of  tune,  as  they  proved  to  be  in  the  case 
noticed.  Hence  our  text  from  the  acts  of  some 
peregrinating  apostles  (the  particular  place  is 
noted  for  its  frequent  changes)  of  gardening  on 
Avhich  to  hang  a  short  homily. 

A  ivord  on  planting,  although  out  of  season, 
must  be  included.  The  preparation  of  the  site 
is  too  simple  to  allow  of  excuses  foi’  jobbing  a 
tree  in  anyhow.  Custly  preparations  that  some 
can  afford  and  do,  in  the  way  of  subterranean 
paving  and  special  composts,  are  not  commend¬ 
able  to  all,  and  the  frequently  cropped  and 
enriched  border  we  find  good  enough.  With  a 
trenching  2ft  deep,  over  a  given  area  for  each 
tree  of,  say,  25  superficial  feet  (5ft  each  way),  and 
the  addition  of  a  heaped  liarrowload  of  old  lime 
rubble  (old  mortar)  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
we  have  an  inexpensit'e  process  that  none  could 
grudge,  especially  as  it  is  autumn  v  ork  whoii. 
things  are  easy.  For  the  good  start,  however^ 
w'e  like  t©  give  a  little  coaxing  in  the  way  of 
special  compost,  which  may  consist  of  old  potting 
soil,  or  other  material  in  which  leaf  monhl  is  a 
constituent.  Into  this  the  roots  are  spread  out 
and  settled  firm  with  a  good  watering,  the  young 
tree  being  loosely  secured  to  the  Avail  until  soil 
sinkage  alloAvs  permanent  nailing  up,  at  Avhich 

Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings.  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  cfticially  to  "THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  :o  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
:l.l(Ires=. 
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time,  just  prior  to  growth,  a  shortening  of  the  leading  shoots 
lays  the  foundation  for  the  principal  branches. 

For  all  round  purposes,  economy  of  time,  and  simplicitj'  of 
care  and  keep,  fan  training  is  preferable  to  the  horizontal 
method.  Cordon  culture  there  is  no  need  to  disparage,  but  as 
it  is  high  art  and  comparatively  costly,  it  appeals  not  to  ail. 
For  this  Avork,  and  indeed  for  all  Avork,  in  Avbicb  a  life-sized 
model  may  be  Avanting,  it  is  good  for  the  novice  to  have  a  clearly 
defined  ideal  in  his  mind  for  Avorking  up  to;  it  simplifies  matters 
and  prevents  mistakes.  Fan  training  if  ea.sy  is  no  higgledy- 
piggledy  AA’ork ;  it  is  indeed  a  AVork  of  art,  if  a  simple  one,  and 
a  good  idea  of  Avhat  it  .should  be  may  be  found  in  a  lady’s  fan 
fully  expanded,  AAdien  it  forms  a  complete  half-circle.  The 
ribs  Avill  then  represent  the  radiations  of  a  fan-trained  tree  in 
perfection,  and  these  may  be  modified  in  practice  as  may  be  ex¬ 
pedient.  To  attain  this,  disbudding  in  the  earlier  stages  is  in¬ 
dispensable,  but  as  Avell  as  providing  for  extension  the  trainer 
must  not  overlook  the  retention  of  sufficient  .shoots  for  fruit 
spurs,  and  properly  furnish  the  tree  from  its  base  Avhilst  con¬ 
serving  its  energy  for  development. 

In  a  season  like  the  pre.sent  (in  our  local  experience)  it  is 
essentially  necessary  that  neAvly  planted  trees  should  have  extra 
attention  paid  to  them  by  an  occasional  soaking  of  AA^ater,  a 
good  mulching,  and  a  frecpient  douche  from  the  garden  engine 
to  promote  active  and  clean  groAvth.  We  have  been  accused 
of  being  too  kind  to  young  trees,  and  plead  guilty,  for  our 
coaxing  has  not  infrequently  resulted  in  youthful  vigour  to  a 
fault.  This  AA-e  can  and  do  forgive,  bearing  in  mind  tlie  .stunted 
starAielings  Avhich  perennially  disgrace  more  than  one  garden 
Avithin  our  OAvn  area  of  observation,  for  Avhicb,  in  spite  of  some 
spasmodic  efforts  to  remedy,  there  is  no  cure  but  the  fire. 

It  is  both  grateful  and  comforting  to  have  to  deal  Avith  this 
ultra  vigour  by  autumn  lifting  at  about  the  fourth  year  from 
planting,  although  in  some  cases  cropping  can  be  attained  and 
maintained  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  check.  HoAvever,  careful 
lifting,  and  removal  to  a  fresh  site  may  possibly  give  quick  and 
unqualified  satisfaction,  and  anything  aftei’Avards  in  the  Avay  of 
restriction  or  of  stimulation  may  result  from  opening  up  a  trench 
to  come  in  touch  Avith  the  roots,  and  root-pruning  if  necessary, 
or  feeding  Avith  some  stimulating  compost  if  desirable.  Summer 
pruning  if  promptly  done,  is  an  aid  to  cleanliness  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  any  aphis-crinpled  tops,  and  a  conservation  of  the 
tree’s  energy.  Much  of  this  necessary  Avmrk,  unfortunately,  is 
often  left  till  too  late  to  derive  the  full  benefits  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  if,  indeed,  the  delay  does  not  store  up  troubles  for  the 
future.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  mark  of  medioctity  that  the  smart 
man  Avill  not  tolerate. 

“  M  hy  do  not  Peaches  succeed  outside  as  they  did 
formerly?”  is  a  question  AA-hich  uoav  and  again  crops  up.  The 
ansAA'er  to  it,  in  onr  opinion,  Avhich  of  course  may  not  be  of 
much  value,  but  is  probably  Avorth  considering,  is,  if  not  the 
old  story  of  neglect,  at  least  the  AA'ant  of  that  attention  formerly 
accorded  to  the  esteemed  fruit ;  and  that  given  noAv,  even  in 
this  degenerate  age,  the  same  care  bestoAved  on  them  under 
gla,ss,  Avith  temporary  protection  fi'om  spring  frosts,. -Ave  may 
groAV  the  Peach  to  the  same  perfection  our  forefathers  gloriecl 
in.  Cheapened  glass  has,  of  course,  been  a  primary  factor  ip 
abolishing  outside  Peach  culture,  but  that  fact  does  not  affect 
those  AA'ho  are  yet  concerned  in  its  Avelfare  as  a  Avail  tree. 

As  remarked,  Avails  are  too  valuable  an  asset  in  garden 
economy  for  Ava.ste  to  be  tolerated,  and  every  superficial  foot 
shoidd  contribute  its  quota  of  high  quality  to  the  commissariat. 
For  the  cold  aspects  IMorcllo  Cherrie.s,  ‘  Victofia  Plums,  and 
vertically  trained  Currants,  to  prolong  their  oAvn  particular 
season,  commend  themselves.  In  giving  prorninence  to  this 
leading  phase  of  fruit  cidture  it  is  not  forgotten  that  bush 
fruits,  too,  not  rarely  suffei’  in  infancy  to  an  extent  that  their 
after  life  of  usefulness  and  beauty  is  sadly  impaired,  and  to 
these  the  same  thoughts  and  principles  apply.  There  is  an  old 
saying  that  poverty  and  neglect  sharpen  the  scythe  of  Time, 
and  in  no  case,  pi'obably,  is  it  more  applicable  than  to  our  fruit 
bearers.  —  K. 


Himalayan  Rhododendrons. 

At  tlie  usual  monthly  dinner  of  the  Horticultural  Club  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor  on  Tuesday,  June  14th,  Mr.  Hprry  J.  Veitch 
presided,  pending  the  arriA'al  of  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  who 
subsequently  read  an  extremely  interesting  paper  on  the  above 
subject.  The  occasion  was  further  signalised  by  the  presence 
as  gue.sts  of  Messrs.  Matson,  of  Kew,  IMoore,  of  Glasnevin,  Sir 


George  AVatt,  of  Indian  botanical  renoAvn,  and  iVlr.  Tutcher,  of 
Hong  Kong,  all  recognised  experts  in  the  particular  branch  of 
floriculture  involved.  Sir  .John  LlcAvelyn’s  paper  Avas  so  replete 
AAuth  intere, sting  data,  and  yithal  so  pithy  in  its  compilation, 
that  it  is  impossible  in  a  mere  abstract  to  do  it  a  tithe  of  justice. 
FortunateI,y  it  AA’ill  eventually  appear  in.  c.rfcnso  in  the  R.H.S. 
Journal,  so  that  its  valuable  contents  aa'III  be  adequately  pub¬ 
lished  and  preserved.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  as  much  cannot 
be  said  of  the  snb.sequent  discussion  the  lecture  evoked,  embrac¬ 
ing,  as  it  did,  the  experience  in  various  fields  of  such  gentlemen 
as  Messrs. IMoore  and  Watsoji,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
of  Sir  George  M"att.  To  deal  Avith  tbe  paper  first,  it  embraced, 
among  ’  many  other  points,  a  list  of  the  best  hardy  species, 
varieties,  and  hybrids  of  the  Himalayan  section,  Avith  some  brief 
references  to  the  Rhododendrons  of  othei'  countries,  Avbich  Avero 
necessarily  merel,y  alluded  to,  oAving  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
main  theme. 

Hardiness,  he  pointed  out,  must  ahAuTys  be  to  some  extent  a 
relative  term,  since  the  vagaries  of  the  Euftlish  springs  made 
temporary  victims  .sometimes  even  of  our  absolutely  hardy  native 
plants,  cutting  to  the  ground  the  precocious  groAvths  induced  by 
prematurely  tempting  Aveather.  Rhododendrons,  lioAveA'er,  of 
Himalayan  origin,  Avere,  as  a  ride,  capable  of  AAithstanding 
great  and  sudden  fluctuations,  and  this  fact  Avas  later  on 
explained  by  Sir  George  "Watt,  aaAio  found  many  of  the  species 
at  elevations  of  14,000  to  16,000ft.,  blooming  in  perfection,  and 
clothing  the  hills  Avith  their  floral  masses,  on  the  Amry  brink 
of  the  etern.al  snoAvs.  Tlie  affection  for  peat  and  repugnance  to 
lime,  AA'ere  .strong],v  emphasised,  bnt  Sir  John  LleAvelyn  has  no 
peat  in  his  locality,  and  cultivates  most  successfully  in  loamy 
soil  mixed  Avith  leaf  mould.  In  this  connection  Sir  George  AVatt 
stated  that  in  the  native  Sikkim  habitats  the  soil  Avas  entirely 
of  such  a  loose,  peaty  nature  that  the  arm  could  be  plunged 
entii’elv  into  it,  and  that,  moreover,  it  Avas  of  a  di’y,  open  charac¬ 
ter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  yearl,v  rainfall  averages  250in,  and 
it  may  be  taken  as  an  e.ssential  factor  in  Rhododendron  success ' 
that  a  fair  amount  of  rainfall  exi.sts,  an  item  Avhich,  hoAveArer,  is 
partly  counterbalanced  by  the  self-protection  of  the  roots 
afforded  by  the  drooping  loAver  branches,  Avhich  it  is  desirable  to 
encoura,ge  to  that  end. 

The  lecturer  paid  a  fair  meed  of  praise  to  those  aaIio  have, 
contributed  to  raise  the  Rhododendron  to  its  present  high  posi¬ 
tion.  by  importation  of  neAV  species,  selective  culture,  and  judi¬ 
cious  hybridisation,  and  also  indicated  the  “points”  Avhich  the 
flowers  should  possess  in  order  to  attain  the  ideal  of  perfection. 
The  question  of  propagation  Avas  also  dealt  Avith  exhaustively, 
grafting  being  severel.v  deprecated  and  layering  advocated,  in 
Avhich  connection  Sir  George  Watt  stated  that  in  the  native 
habitats  the  plants  layered  themselves  by  means  of  rooting  lower 
branches,  and  in  this  way  formed  interminable  and  impenetrable 
masses,  over  AA-hich  alone  a  passage  conld  be  forced.  The  debt 
of  the  Rhododendron  lover  to  the  hybridist  Avas  fnlly  recognised, 
and  man.v  valuable  suggestions  as  to  further  alliances  made. 
In  .short,  the  AA-hole  paper  formed  a  dige.st  of  all  essential  points, 
and  Avas  recognised  as  such  by  the  many  experts  present,  as  it 
Avill  be  b,y  others  when  it  appears  in  print. 

Sir  George  M’att,  Avho  opened  the  discussion,  considered  that 
wild  species  excelled  cAiltivated  ones,  and  stated  that  there  were 
three  great  and  distinct  Rhododendron  areas  in  the  Himala.yas, 
Avhich  presented  some  very  pecidiar  and  puzzling  features, 
varying  as  they  did  so  greatly  from  each  other  in  elevation  and 
climatic  conditions,  the  habitats,  for  instance,  ranging  from 
14,000  to  16,000ft  in  one  area,  AA’ith  an  enormous  rainfall  ;  and 
at  another  almost  reaching  the  sea  level,  Avith  some  30in  to  40in 
rainfall  only.  It  is  to  this  Avide  range,  especially  of  elevation, 
that  unlooked-for  tenderness  in  some  imported  species  ma.v  be 
ascribed,  tbe  seed  being  sent  from  easily  accessible  sources,  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  loAver  and  warmer  regions,  in.stead  of  from 
the  great  heights  Avhere  absolute  hardiness  is  enforced  by  the 
environment.  His  description  of  the  aspect  of  Rhododendron- 
clothed  hillsides  for  miles  Avas  mo.st  viAud,  and  some  of  the 
varietal  facts  most  curious,  one  and  the  same  species  flanking 
one  side  of  a  hill  Avith  pAire  AA'hite,  and  the  other  Avith  deep  red. 
Mr.  F.  M'.  Moore  took  np  the  botanist’s  side  of  the  hybrid 
question,  and  maintained  the  need  of  representative  collections 
of  pnre  species  in  national  gardens.  He  full.v  recognised,  Iaoaa'- 
ever,  the  value  of  hybrids.  He  also  deprecated  grafting,  and 
especially  that  injurious  grafting  too  often  effected  by  foreign 
trade  groAvers  Avitbout  anv  study  Avhatever  of  the  affinities  and 
conseouent  fitness  for  union  of  stock  and  scion.  IMr.  AVatson. 
defended  hybrids,  and  related  a  curious  anecdote  connected 
with  Rhododendron  seed  importation,  as  collected  bv  nati-^es, 
a  hundred  species  figuring  on  the  packet  labels,  Avhicli,  Avhen 
raised,  demonstrated  collection  from  one  and  the  same  plant,- 
the  resAilt  being  an  unmerited  slur  on  Koav  as  the  generoAis  dis¬ 
tributor  of  the  AinfloAA-^er  progen,y.  Mr.  Harry  J.  AVitch  coupled- 
some  pregnant  remarks  on  RhododeAidron  culture,  in  which  his 
old  firm  occupies  so  prominent  a  position,  with  the  tendering  of 
a  heart.v  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  for  his  paper,  and  to  the 
guests  AA-ho  had  contributed  so  much  of  value  to  the  discu.ssion  it 
evoked. — C.  T.  D. 
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Sobralia  Ruckepi. 


O'ving  to  the  short  duration  of  the  individual  flowers,  which 
usually  fade  after  being  open  one  day,  this  genus  has  not  hitherto 
been  held  in  much  favour.  The  name  given  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon  is  in 
honour  of  Don  F.  M.  Sobral,  a  Spanish  botanist.  Of  the  twenty-five 
to  thirty  species  known  to  botanists,  there  are  but  few  that  have 
enjoyed  extensive  cultivation.  S.  Ruckeri  was  exhibited  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford,  Dorking, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  May  17.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Sobralias,  with  flowers  of  fifmer 
texture  than  those  of  S.  macrantha,  and  of  more  compact  shape. 
The  colour  is  bright  purple-mauve,  the  lip  ivith  a  primrose  central 
vein,  and  whitish  throat.  It  received  a  first-class  certificate. 

Cultupal  Notes  :  Hardy  Orchids. 

The  culture  of  hardy  orchids,  indigenous  and  others,  is  sadly 
neglected  when  one  considers  what  interesting  and  beautiful  subjects 
they  are  for  the  rock  garden  and  herbaceous  border.  Just  now  a 
large  number  of  species-  are  in  bloom,  or  just  passing  out  of  flower, 
and  dwellers  in  country  places  may  select  strong  healthy  plants,  and 
mark  them  for  removal  later  on,  when  the  foliage  has  faded  and  the 
plants  completed  theii-  growth.  The  usual  method  of  selecting 
plants  in  flower  and  transporting  them  to  the  garden  is  wasteful  and 
useless,  for  it  cannot  be  expected  that  plants  in  the  full  season  of 
gTOwth  and  flower  can  hav-e  the  roots  severed  and  the  whole  economy 
of  their  existence  disturbed,  yet  come  through  the  ordeal  safely. 

One  of  the  most  charming  si^ecies  in  our  native  flora  in  my 
opinion  is- Orchis  pyra- 
.midalis,  one  of  the  most 
common  and  most  easily 
established,  yet,  strange 
to  say,  one  of  the  most 
rarely  seen  in  gardens. 

Any  good  garden  soil 
will  grow  it,  except  very 
light,  hungry  sand;  it 
thrives  in  sunny  posi¬ 
tions,  and  it  thrives  in 
shade,  provided  the  soil 
is  not  exhausted  by  ti-ee 
roots,  and  altogether  it 
is  a  ]dant  well  worthy 
of  inclusion  in  any  col¬ 
lection  of  herbaceous 
subjects. 

O.  maculata  and  its 
near  relations,  O.  lati- 
foiia  and  O.  foliosa  (the 
latter  not  a  native),  are 
also  easily  cultivated. 

Rich  loamy  soil  and  a 
somewhat  sheltered  posi¬ 
tion  is -all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary,  though  a  mulching 
of  rotten  leaves  and 
semi  -  decayed  manure 
forms  a  ,  natural  and 
useful  protection  against 
tlie  sun  and  drying 
winds  in  spring.  Oplirys 
apifera,  the  Bee  Orchid, 
is  not,  perhaps,  so  easily 
managed.  It  is  found 
in  all  kinds  of  positions 
naturally,  in  secluded, 
shady,  moist  spots  in 
rich  soil,  on  the  open 
downs  of  the  south  and  west  country,  on  chalky  worn  out  pastures 
and  many  others  ;  but  it  does  not  relish  garden  treatment  generally, 
and  a  sheltered  fissure  in  a  rockery  in  i^roximity  to  a  lump  of  lime¬ 
stone  or  turf  should  for  preference  be  chosen. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  hardy  sorts  are  those  that 
flourish  in  boggy,  peaty  places,  such  as  the  Cypripediums  and  the 
Habeuarias.  In  most  gardens  special  preparation  has  to  be  made 
for  them,  though  often  there  are  waste  spots  by  the  sides  of  streams 
that  may  be  made  very  beantiful  by  the  use  of  these  orchids.  Only 
one  Cypripedium — viz.,  C.  calceolus — is  a  nativi-  of  this  country,  and 
this  13,  unfortunately,  nearly  extinct,  but  "most  of  the  species  can  be 
obtained  from  the  hardy  plant  nurseryman. — II.  R.  R. 


The  Beech-Tree  Pest. 

The  terrible  Cryptococcus  fagi  continues  to  spread,  as  almost 
weekly  consignments  of  it  sent  to  us  for  identification  prove — or 
possibly  it  is  partly  that  people  are  beg-iniiing  to  take  more  notice  of 
such  things,  as  their  minds  become  more  educated  to  perceive  the 
inherent  beauty  of  our  English  woods  and  country-side.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  Cryptococcus  fagi  is  an  insect  which  lives  in  dense 
communities  on  the  outside  of  the  bark  of  Beech  trees  and  on  the 
foliage.  Its  first  appearance  is  scarcely  noticeable,  there  being  only 
a  few  minute  white  spots  on  the  trunk,  something  like  small 
specimens  of  mealy  bug,  but  later  on  it  increases  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  Individually  the  insect  is  very  small  and  of  a  dirty  dingy 
colour,  requiring  a  magnifying  glass  to  detect ;  but  the  communities 
are  only  too  apparent,  as  the  insects  throw  out  from  their  bodies  a 
mass  of  white  flaxy  filaments  somewhat  like  cotton  wool,  which 
entirely  covers  them  all  over,  very  much  as  what  is  called  American 
blight  does  on  Apple  trees,  except  that,  whereas  the  one  occurs  onlj’’ 
in  small  patches  of  square  inches  at  the  mos‘t,  the  Cryptococcus  may 
be  found  continually  in  commiinities  of  square  feet,  often  in  square 
yards,  and  not  infrequently  covering  the  whole  tree  from  top  to 
bottom,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  recently  white¬ 
washed.  After  a  year  or  two  the  bark  of  the  tree  dries  up  and  splits 
and  flakes  off  in  sheets,  and  then  of  course  death  soon  ensues.  On 
account  of  the  thick  covering  of  waxy  substance  under  which  they 
shield  themselves,  the  insects  are  very  difficult  indeed— nay,  almost 
impossible  to  reach  by  spraying,  unless  the  sprayer  is  jihenomenally 
povs^erful  and  intrusive.  Any  wash  applied  v/ith  an  ordinary  sprayer* 
is  simply  thrown  Ijack  by  the  waxy  covering  and  rolls  off  like  water 
from  a  duck  s  back.  Hitherto  all  we  have  ])cen  able  to  advise  is  to 
cut  down  and  burn  the  bark  of  all  hopelessly  doomed  trees,  and  to 
scrub  others  with  a  hard  and  penetrating  brush  by  hand  with 
kerosene  emulsion,  which  will  kill  all  the  insects  it  comes  in  contact 
with.  Another  mixture  is  lib  softsoap,  ^  pint  paraffin  to  Igal  of  hot 
water,  mixing  all  well  together,  and  apply  with  a  stmrt  penetrating 

brush,  taking  care  to 
keep  the  wash  well 
mixed  while  using. 
Another  wash  which  rve 
feel  sure  would  be  more 
valuable  than  either,  if 
the  sprayer  is  sufficiently 
powerful,  is  lib  caustic 
soda  and  lib  crude 
potash,  d  i  s  S-0 1 V  e  d  in 
lOgals  of  water,  and 
applied  to  the  trees  in 
the  form  of  a  spray. 
This  should  be  done  m 
winter,  while  the  trees 
are  dormant,  and  the 
user  ought  to  wear 
strong  leather  gloves 
while  doing  it,  and  take 
care  the  wind  does  not 
blow  the  spray  back  into 
his  face.  Our  corre¬ 
spondent’s  new  sugges¬ 
tion  is  to  pass  a  painter’s 
blow-lamp  rapidly  over 
the  surface  of  the  affect¬ 
ed  trees.  We  should 
think  it  would  certainly 
destroy  the  Crypto¬ 
coccus,  and  if  done 
rapidly  enough  would 
possibly  not  hurt  the 
bark.  At  all  events  it 
is  a  novel  plan,  and  on»r 
worth  trying  as  a  first 
experiment  on  some  ti*ee 
affected,  which  the  owner 
would  not  much  miss 
even  if  the  cure  proved 
fatal ;  or  it  might  be 
tried  on  some  tree  liopelessly  attacked,  in  which  case  it  could  only 
hasten' the  inevitable  end  by  twelve  months  or  so.  All  we  urge  is, 
let  it  be  done  carefully  and  rapidly,  so  that  a  reliable  trial  may  be 
made. — (R.H.S.  Journal.) 


Adaptation  of  Land  for  Afforestation. 

This  is  the  title  of  two  papers,  published  by  Imughton  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  the  awards  for  which,  w(*re 
given  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters.  The  first 
])aper  is  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes,  and  the  second  by  Professor  W.  R. 
Fisher.  No  price  is  stated. 


Sobralia  Ruckeri. 
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Notes  on  Cacti. 

The  largest  commercial  grovrois  of  Cacti  and  succulent  plants 
are  M  essrs.  Henry  Cannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley.  Their  display 
at  tlie  Teinple  Show  afforded  the  King  and  Queen,  and  many 
other  vi.sitors,  much  amusement  and  delight,  for  verily  the 
strangQ  forms  and  mathematically  constructed  features  are  an 
everlasting  wonder  to  those  with  minds  to  regard  them.  The 
complete  list  of  species  and  varieties  staged  hy  the  firm  at  the 
Temple  are  given  here,  and  we  have  extracted  some  interesting 
general  notes  frojn  Messrs.  Cannell’s  “  Catalogue  of  Cacti  and 
Succulent  Plants.” 

List  of  Caeti. 

Cekeus  colubrinus,  Baitmanni,  Spegazinni,  peruvianus  monstro- 
sus,  Jamacaru,  spachiani^s,  candicans,  sargentianus,  chilensis, 
geometrizans.  Bridges!,  macrogonus,  gemmatus,  eruca,  Pringlei, 
acidus,  labouretianus,  niger,  Brandegei,  marginatus,  pruinosus, 
flagelliformis  cristata,  and  penrvianus  monstrosus  minor. 

Mamielaria  Newmanni,  Donati,  nivea,  Nicholsoni,  nivea  cristata, 
elegans,  Gabbi,  Williamsi,  rhodantha,  caput  medusa?,  lasiacantha 
plumosa,  longimamma,  potosina,  inacromeris,  tentaculata,  formosa, 
VV'^ildiana,  Beneckei,  sphajrica,  rufocrocea,  Schelhasei,  Parkinsoni, 
gracilis,  pulchella,  Pteifl'eri,  sulphurea,  dolichocentra,  cirrhifera 
longispina,  angularis,  Perringi,  pusilla,  gracilis,  and  bocasana. 

Euphorbia  natalensis,  canariensis,  grandicornis,  Hermentiana, 
grandidens,  echinus,  and  meloformis. 

Opuntia  frutescens,  lurida,  leucotricha,  Engelmanni  monstrosa, 
tomeatosa,  mendociensis,  inonocantha  variegata,  microdasys,  micro- 
dasys  minima,  basilaris,  tunicata,  Bigelowii,  senilis,  Piccolominiana, 
and  papyracantha. 

Echinocactus  ingens,  Curtisi,  Enioryi,  pilosus,  Grusoni,  horizon- 
talonius,  Wislezeni,  viridescens,  rubidus  superbissimus,  Peninsulse, 
saglionis,  electracanthus,  lophothele,  Ottonis,  myriostigma,  bicoloi’, 
recurvens,  Junori,  ourselianus,  curvispinus,  robustus,  longihamatus, 
and  ornatus. 

PiLOCEKEUs  Houletti,  Dautwitzi,  senilis,  and  Bruennowi. 

Echinocereus  dasycanthus,  cespitosus,  polycantha,  Pereskia,  and 
subulata. 

Echinopsis  Eyriesi,  multiplex  cristata.  Agave  Victoria  Regina; 
Aloe  plicatilis,  and  A.  longiaristata. 

Cotyledon  orbiculare  and  C.  edulis.  Sempervivum  tabulseforme 
and  S.  Laggeri.  Sedum  Sieboldi.  Echeveria  farinosa,  Hoveyi, 
Funki,  and  metallica  crispa.  Anhalonium  Lewini  and  A.  fissuratum. 
Mesembryanthemum  Bolusi. 

General  Notes. 

“  The  berries  of  some  varieties  of  Cacti  are  used  in  medicine 
as  remedies  for  bilious  and  other  complaints,  and  carmine  colour¬ 
ing  matter  is  extracted  from  the  cochineal  insect,'  which  subsists 
upon  the  Kopalia  or  Opuntia  cochinellifera.  The  Saguarro  or 
Cereus  giganteus  is  the  largest  known  species,  often  in  its 
habitat  (Mexico)  attaining  a  height  of  80  feet  and  more,  whilst 
tlie  smallest  .s^iecimens  of  the  entire  family  are  found  in  the 
genus  Mamillaria.  As  a  help  to  those  undertaking  the  culture 
of  Cacti  in  this  country,  to  enable  them  to  fully  grasp  the 
natural  requirements,  of  the  different  genera,  it  will  be  as.  well 
for  them  to  know  that  the  species  of  the  genera  Epiphyllum, 
Phyllocactus,  and  Bhipsalis  are  wholly  or  mostly  epiphytal — 
that  is,  they  grow  naturally  upon  the  trunks  and  .stems  of 
various  tropical  trees,  mostly  deiiending  for  their  food  upon  the 
humid  atmosphere  which  pervades  the  districts  in  wdiich  they 
are  found.  The  fruits  of  many  varieties  are  edible.  The  buds 
of  such  varieties  as  Cereus  splendens,  C.  triangularis  (the  Straw¬ 
berry  Pear),  Pereskia  aculeata  (the  Barbadoes  Gooseberry), 
Opuntia  tuna  (the  Prickly  Pear),  and  O.  ficus  indica  (the  Indian 
Fig)  are  either  eaten  in  their  raw  .state  or  converted  into  or 
mixed  with  jellies,  soups,  Ac. 

“From  the  different  genera  of  Cacti  we  pass  to  that  class  of 
allied  plants — viz.,  the  succulents.  These  plants  are  quite'  as 
interesting,  and  as,  or  more,  diversified  in  form  as  Cacti — in 
tact,  with  the  uninitiated  the  whole  class  is  one.  Generally 
'^peaking,  when  Ave  hear  a  person  descant  upon  the  aspect  of  his 
Cactus,  ceitain  doubts  arise  in  our  mind  as  to  Avhether  the  plant 
in  que.stion  is  a  Cactus  or  not.  In  most  eases  it  is  not.  The  idea 
■eems  to  be  firmly  imprinted  upon  the  mind  of  the  amateur 
that  any  plant  approaching  to  oddity  of  form  and  iieculiar  habit 
must  of  necessity  be  a  Cactaceous  plant.  Consequently  they 
administer  that  starving  treatment  to  them,  in  conjunction  with 
true  Cacti,  the  bad  appearance  of  which,  consequent  upon  such 
unnatural  treatment,  they  soon  begin  to  assume.  The  human 
eyes  tire  of  such  ordinary  jilants  as  are  commonly  met  with  both 
in  our  stoAms  and  greenhouses  and  in  outdoor  gardening,  and 
gratefully  appreciates  anything  appertaining  to  the  rare.  Such 
pi;ints  as  these  are  the  subjects  of  our  present  remarks,  and 
”’ost  striking  effects  can  be  arrived  at  in  the  garden  beds  by  the 
jiidioiou.s  intermingling  or  dotting  about  of  a  fcAV' choice  succu- 
l<'nt.s.  Dotted  here  and  there,  on  inverted  pots  or  otherAvise, 


in  the  stove  or  greenhouse,  they  form  centres  of  attraction,  and 
by  draAving  personal  attention  to  themselves,  help  by  contrast 
to  illuminate  the  splendour  of  their  floral  neighbours.  For 
planting  in  AvindoAv  boxes,  as  specimens  in  vases  or  tubs,  as 
centres  or  edgings  to  beds  upon  the  laAvn,  dotted  in  and  out 
amongst  rockAAork,  or  to  form  lines  — or,  in  fact,  any  floral 
design  in  carpet  bedding — they  are  invaluable. 

”  An  interesting  feature  of  the  cultivation  of  succulent  plants 
is  their  freely-disposed  habit  of  propagation.  As  AA'ith  many 
species  of  the  globular  Cacti,  Avhich  obstinately  refuse  to  pro¬ 
duce  offsets,  propagation  may  be  readily  effected  by  cutting  out 
the  centre  of  the  iilant,  or  by  caiefully  detaching  a  ripened  leaf 
from  either  the  plant  or  floAver  stem,  A\hich  AAill  strike  Avith  cer¬ 
tainty  if  laid  upon  silver  sand,  the  leaf  base  gradually  SAAelling 
until  the  small  plant  appears.  Has  the  reader  ever  tried  this 
interesting  experiment  Avith  leaves  of  Begonias,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  or  Coleus  r'  That  curious  plant  Bryophylium  calicinum 
posses.ses  perhaps  the  greatest  peculiarity  in  this  manner  of 
propagation,  the  young  plants  being  produced  all  round  the 
parent  leaf.  The  quaint  plant  kuoAAii  as  Mesembryanthemum 
tigrinum  is  frequently  mistaken  for  a  Cactus.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  plant,  much  resembling  a  bunch  of  tiger’s  claAis.  The  habit 
and  general  appearance  of  this  curious  plant  is  very  different 
to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  genus.  They  are  generally  natives  of 
South  Africa.  Various  salts  are  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  constituting  this  genus.  The  fruits  of  the  Mesenibryan- 
rhemum  edule  (the  Hottentot  Fig-Marigold)  are  eaten  Avith 
gusto  by  the  Hottentots,  but  to  our  palates  they  appear 
maAA'kish,  as  do  the  fruits  of  Cacti.  A  regular  trade  is  carried 
on  by  the  natives  in  the  tropics  Avhere  the  so-called  Ice-plant, 
iMesembryanthemum  crystallinum,  abounds  in  the  .soda  Avhicli 
tliej"  obtain  from  the  burnt  ashes  of  nie  plant.  Several  varieties 
of  the  Sedums  are  edible,  and  are  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
luxuries  by  the  natives  Avho  are  lucky  enough  to  find  them. 

“  Another  curious  succulent  is  the  one  knoAvn  as  Sempervivum 
arachnoideum.  .  A  Avell-groAvn  specimen  of  this  plant  is  ahvays 
attractive  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  closely- Avoven  Aveb  Avith 
Avhich  the  rosettes  are  covered.  The  juice  extracted  from  the 
leaves  of  maiij'  of  the  Sempervivums  (House-Leek)  is  very  effi¬ 
cacious  in  various  skin  disorders.  It  has  the  tendency  to  allay 
itching,  and  it  is  also  used  by  travellers  and  natives  alike  as  a 
dressing  for  Avounds.  No  collection  is  complete  Avithout  a  speci¬ 
men  of  Stapelia.  These  plants  are  quaint  alike  in  stem  and 
floAA’er,  and  are  good  subjects  for  planting  in  hanging  baskets 
in  the  stoves  or  greenhouse.  The  ffoAver  produced  by  a  Stapelia 
K  A^eritably  a  curiosity  amongst  curios.  It  is  most  strangely 
marked  Avith  various  colours,  in  some  varieties  measures  as  much 
as  seA'en  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  many  instances 
ekhales  a  most  foetid  odour,  Avhich  has  earned  for  it  the  name  of 
tile  Carrion  floAver. 

\  “A  most  Avelcome  sight  is  some  nicely-groAvn  bushy  sjiecimens 
of  Rochea  falcata,  a  choice  Avinter-floAvering  plant.  This  species  of 
almost  as  deliciously  scented  as  a  Tuberose.  Another  good 
Avinter-floAvering  plant  is  Crassula  iactea — a  good  healthy  plant 
in  a  5-in  pot  sJiould  carry  eight  or  nine  trusses  of  bloom.  We 
must  not  omit  a  AAord  in  favour  of  the  Echeveria,  Avliich  in  its 
•varieties  metallica,  or  Funcki  makes  handsome  specimens  for 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration.  Of  the  Echeverias  alone 
there  are  more  than  tAventy  A'arieties  knoAvn.  The  cut  blooms 
from  some  varieties — globosa,  (secunda,  and  secunda  glauca — 
are  very  much  admired  when  used  in  conjunction  Avitli  others 
for  table  decoration.  Thus, At  Avill  be  seen  there  are  many 
varieties  of  succulent  plants  to  select  from  to  floAver  at  ail 
periods  of  the  year,  and  to  please  the  most  critical  eye  and 
fastidious  taste".  "We  Avill  conclude  by  Avishing  the  reader  all 
success  in  his  experiments  Avitli  these  curiosities  of  Nature.  ' 

-  - - - - - - 

Fruit  Prospects  in  the  V^le  of  Evesham. 

The  prospects  for  the  fruit  harvest  in  the  Yale  of  Evesham 
are  far  lesj;  promising  than  they  Avere  a  feAv  Aveeks  ago.  ’I'he 
blossom  AA'as  the  best  seen  for  many  years,  but  the  fruit  has  not 
set  Avellj/and  has  be-en  falling  rapidly.  This  is  attributed  to  the 
cold  Avifrds  and  chilly  nights,  AvhicJi  have  checked  the  flo'iv  oi 
the  .sap.  Plums  all  round  cannot  be  more  than  half  a  crop,  and 
in  some  quarters  the  better  sorts  are  almost  a  failure.  Prolifics 
Avill  be  very  short,  and  Victorias  cannot  be  half  a  crop.  Dam¬ 
sons,  too,-  have  failed.  PeiAshores  have  AA'ithstood  the  strain 
better  tliarr  other  sorts,  and  should  yield  fairly  ivell.  Aphis 
blight  is  prevalent  and  causing  trouble,  Avhile  the  borer  has 
been  found  extensively  in  some  orchards.  Spraying  with 
arsenical  .solution  has  been  found  efficacious  for  this  pest.  The 
gall  mite  has  attacked  Black  Currants  Avith  disastrous  results, 
and  Red  Currants  Avill  also  be  short.  Apples  are  falling  very 
rapidly,  and  Pears  Avill  be  almost  a  total  failure.  The  only 
crops  Avhich  promise  Avell  are  Gooseberries  and  StraAvberries, 
Avhich  Avere  never  so  prosperous.  Gooseberries  have  been  selling 
fairly  aaoU  considering  the  immensity  of  the  crop,  and  StraAv- 
beriies  are  noAv  coming  into  the  market.  With  a  feAv  bright 
Avarm  days  the  markets  Avill  soon  be  Avell  stocked.  Cheriies  ai'o 
again  a  partial  failure  after  a  most  prolific  blossom. 
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WaysMe  Salad. 

During  the  .spring  and  early  summer,  our  British  ancp.stors 
ei  centuries  ago  were  busily  engaged  in  gathering  wild  plants 
tor  salads,  soups,  or  even  for  puddings,  that  might  be  useful  as 
food  and  medicine  too.  AVild  flowers  are  yet  plentiful  in  some 
places,  though  scarce  in  others  from  various  causes;  but  when 
so  great  a  part  of  Britain  was  woodland  or  open  country,  such 
plants  must  have  grown  in  profusion.  Hence,  folks  got  on 
fairly  well  without  the  vegetables  now  abundant,  that 
are  raised  in  gardens.  Tliere  cannot  be  a  doubt  many  of  our 
native  plants  have  useful  qualities,  indeed  they  have  not  quite 
lost  their  old  repute,  and  villagers  may  still  be  seen  intent  upon 
gathering  herbs,  to  be  cooked  or  eaten  raw  as  a  spring  iihysic. 
Sometimes  we  think  that  sundi’y  mistakes  must  have  now  and 
then  occurred  when  plants  were  brmight  in  by  persons  who  had 
no  botanical  knowledge,  especially  if  children  were  sent  out  to 
gather,  and  unsuitable  species  got  mixed  with  those  really 
wanted.  Again,  popular  belief  in  their  excellence  led  our 
ancestors  to  eat  several  .species,  to  which  we  should  take  excep¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  of  their  disagreeable  taste,  or  because  it 
was  likely  they  might  prove  injurious. 

The  first  salad  of  the  year,  one  that  could  be  obtained  with- 


seen  poor  women  carrying  Pennyroyal  or  “Pudding-grass,  ' 
which  they  had  picked  off  the  marshes  about  Alile  End,  to  sell 
them  in  the  market  at  Cheapside. 

If  the  statement  is  con-ect,  people  have  been  daring  in  the 
pa.st.  They  .sometimes  boiled  for  the  table  the  leaves  of  the 
Celery-leaved  Crowfoot,  a  plant  deadly  poi.sonous.  Probably 
this  operation  rendered  it  comparatively  harmle.ss,  as  drying 
doe.s  other  acrid  Crowfoots ;  thus,  Buttercups,  wliich  cattle 
avoid  while  growing,  are  eaten  without  hurt  when  turned  into 
hay.  I’he  unopened  buds  of  a  kindred  plant,  the  Marsh  Mari¬ 
gold,'  one  of  the  pioneers  of  spring,  the  “  Mary-bud  ”  of 
Shakespeare,  were  pickled  in  vinegar,  which  les.sened  their 
acrid  properties. 

Amongst  the  plants  of  spring,  two  species  are  particularly 
notable,  as  being  abundant  everyAvhere,  and  once  largely  used 
for  salads.  First  of  these. is  the  Dandelion,  which  had  also 
another  popular  name,  intimating  the  fact  that  its  diuretic 
powers  were  known.  But  the  other  name,  which  is  equivalent 
to  “  lion’s  tooth,’’  Air.  Friend  believes  was  not  given  becau.se 
of  any  re.semblance  tlie  leaf  had  to  the  tooth  of  the  quadruped ; 
he  thinks  its  value  medicinally  was  compared  to  ^at  of  the 
lion’s  tooth.  The  point  must  remain  doubtful.  Certainly,  the 
young  leaves  were  largely  eaten  raw,  and  the  French  people 
also  ate  the  smaller  roots  with  bread  and  butter.  If  blanched, 


A  collection  of  Cacti  shown  by  Messrs.  Cannell  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Exhibition. 


out  ail}'  trouble  in  .some  places,  even  during  the  winter  months, 
was  the  common  AVatercress.  We  read  of  its  being  picked 
freely  from  the  suburban  ditclies  of  London,  'such  as  tho,se  about 
Tothill  Fields,  AA'estminster.  Our  ance.stors  ate  the  plant,  un¬ 
troubled  with  those  feai’s  of  any  disease  germs  lurking  upon  the 
leaves  which  cairse  apjarehension  to  us  moderns.  But  Water-' 
cress,  though  obtainable  at  all  .seasons,  was  chiefly  .sought  in 
the  spring,  to  be  eaten  as  a  remedy  against  “  humours,”  so 
called.  The  plant  was  sometimes  cooked,  not  a  practice  usual 
now.  It  does  not  .seem  to  have  been  cultivated  till  1808. 
Cress,  as  a  name,  was  given  to  a  variety  of  plants  beside  the 
true  Cres.ses ;  it  would  seem  the  duckweed  was  l  eckoned 
among.st,  a  plant  which,  like  the  AA’atercress,  might  be  gathered 
all  the  year  round  on  sheltered,  moi.st  places.  This  was  boiled 
for  the  table  as  greens,  and  also  macerated  in  oil  to  make  a 
medicament,  applied  to  relieve  pains  or  stiffness. 

Not  unfrequently,  those  who  were  gathering  AA'atercre.sses 
in  a  streamlet  came  ui50n  the  Brooklime  (Veronica  beccabunga). 
The  shoots  and  young  tops  were  eaten  for  salad,  they  are  rather 
succtdent  and  in  flavour  bitterish.  That  it  has  virtues  as  a 
blood  purifier  I  can  quite  Ijelieve,  but  its  pungency,  on  experi¬ 
ment,  I  found  disagreeable.  Not  .so  long  ago  the  sprigs  were 
sold  with  bunches  of  AVatercre.ss  in  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
being  called  “  AA’ater-purples.” 

Another  plant  that  our  ancestors  cooked,  and  we  presume 
relished,  in  spite  of  its  strong  taste,  was  the  Pennyroyal, 
smallest  of  our  Alints,  with  downy  leaves  and  purple  whorls  of 
flowers.  Our  ancestors  believed  it  to  be  a  herb  that  was  health¬ 
ful  and  strengthening  for  all,  and  in  .spite  of  its  very  strong 
flavour,  thej'  put  it  into  puddings.  Gerard  mentions  having 


the  Dandelion  was  supposed  to  resemble  Endive,  and  Loudon 
advi.ses  its  cultivation  in  gardens,  giving  it  a  red  soil,  removing 
the  flower  .stalks,  and  tying  it  up  so  as  to  blanch  it  effectually. 
The  villagers  formerly  dug  up  the  roots  and  stored  them  in 
barrels,  to  be  added  during  the  winter  months  to  their  stews. 
I  have  remarked  in  this  Journal  that  for  some  years  past  the 
Dandelion  has  occurred  in  greater  profusion  than  nsual  about 
the  fields  of  North  Kent. 

The  .second  spring  favourite  was  the  well-known  Stinging 
Nettle,  which  was  highly  esteemed  as  an  addition  to  stews.  It 
was  also  boiled  to  be  eaten  like  Spinach.  In  February  or  Alarch 
people  frequently  cut  the  young  tops,  and,  indeed,  they  are 
still  gathered  by  some  villagers,  who  take  them,  or  a  tea  made 
from  them,  to  ptirify  the  blood  at  that  season.  Soyer,  the  great 
cook,  commended  the  flavour  of  Nettle  leaves.  Going  bj’  the 
doctrine  of  like  curing  like,  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  a 
plant  able  to  irritate  the  skin  would,  if  infirsed,  cure  rashes  and 
sores.  Old  books  give  directions  for  growing  the  Nettle,  forcing 
it  to  get  Nettle  Kale  and  Nettle  Spinach  during  .Tanuary ;  they 
put  tlie  plant  in  a  hotbed,  sometimes  they  also  blanched  it  by 
covering  it  with  flower  pots.  The  Dead  or  Blind  Nettle  may 
have  been  now  and  then  plucked  instead  of  the  stinging  species 
for  table  u.se,  owing  to  the  re.semblance  of  the  leaves,  though 
the  flowers  are  markedly  different.  In  Sweden  the  Dead 
Netties  are  occasionalh'  cooked,  and  the  red  .species  (Lamium 
purpureum)  was  an  old-fashioned  remedy  in  England  for 
stopping  a  flow  of  blood. 

The  Treacle  Alustard,  Hedge  Garlic,  also  called  Jack-bj’-the- 
Hedge,  has  names  expressive  of  its  pungency  and  odour.  It  is 
a  showy  plant,  conspicuous  by  its  large  leave?  and  sh.owv  wljite 
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floweis,  but  an  approach  generally  narns  people  from  touching 
it.  'J'lie  plant  “warms  the  .stomach  and  can.se.s  digestion,”  so 
remarks  Turner,  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  is  evidence 
that  it  was  once  freely  used  in  the  spring  to  flavour  stews  or 
.sauces.  A  writer  upon"  diet  of  the  present  day  earnestly  advises 
his  readers  to  imitate  their  forefathers,  and  make  up  their 
minds  to  relish  the  Hedge  Garlic,  though  it  is  donbtfui  whether 
anyone  will  venture  on  the  .savoury  dish.  Akin  to  this  .species 
is  the  Charlock  or  'Wild  Mustard,  having  seeds  more  acrid  than 
tho.se  of  the  cultivated  varieties.  But  the  young  leaves  have 
been  boiled  in  spring,  and  eateii  as  turnip-tops. 

Another  plant  of  the  Composite  tribe,  the  common  tall 
Burdock,  supplied  a  substitute  for  Asparagus  in  its 
tender  shoots.  The  liking  for  strong-tasted  herbs  is  manife.sted 
again,  by  the  fact  mentioned  in  several  old  books,  that  the 
leaves  of  the  Great  Valerian  weie  picked  conistantly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  flavouring  pottage  and  all  kinds  of  broth.  It  was  called 
“  Setewall,”  a  tall  plant  conspicuous  upon  the  marshes  with  its 
pink  flowers,  probably  more  abundant  formerly  than  at  present. 
No  doubt  it  was  eaten  partly  because  of  its  medicinal  value. 

Not  far  from  water,  too,  we  generally  find  that  rough  look¬ 
ing  plant,  the  Comfrey,  showing  greenish  white  flowers  in  May. 
On  the  Continent,  where  it  is  a  very  abundant  species,  the 
colour  is  mostly  reddish  purple.  Its  bristly  stem  and  leaves 
nobody  wants  to  handle,  but  the  latter  were  found,  while 
young,  to  make  an  excellent  dish  when  boiled,  and  the  roots, 
full  of  mucilage,  supplied  an  old  remedy  for  coughs.  Then  the 
Sow  Thistle,  familiar  to  us  as  a  food  for  rabbits,  has  been 
brought  to  table,  the  tender  tops  being  boiled  and  mashed  like 
Spinach  ;  the  plant  is  full  of  milky  juice. 

We  read  about  the  healing  properties  of  the  abundant  weed 
called  the  Shepherd’s  Purse,  but  it  is  not,  I  think,  on  the  list 
of  our  food  plants.  Very  probably  it  was  eaten  occasionally.  In 
America  the  tops  are  lioiled,  and  considered  equal  to  a  good 
Cabbage  in  flavour.  The  plant  has  also  been  grown  to  obtain 
it  larger  and  more  delicate.  Nor  mu.st  we  forget  the  Lambs’ 
Lettuce  (Fedia  olitoria).  to  which  the  French  gave  the  name  of 
Monk’s  Salad.  It  is  a  frequent  plant  upon  cornfields,  having 
bluish,  inconspicuous  flowers.  Gerard  commends  it  as  a  salad 
lierb,  and  advises  that  it  be  eaten  during  the  early  spring  with 
salt,  oil,  and  vinegar. — .J.  B.  S.  C. 

- ; - - 

Laburnum  Adami. 

Laburnum  Adami  is  a  hybrid  between  the  common 
Laburnum  (L.  vulgare)  and  the  Cytisus  purpureus,  and  was 
raised  in  1826  by  a  nurseryman  named  M.  Adam,  at  Vitry,  near 
Paris.  This  remarkable  hybrid  is  regarded  as  being  a  graft- 
bybrid,  but  writers  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  it.  Some  favour 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  graft-hybrid,  while  others  incline  to  the 
moi-e  probable  opinion  that  it  is  of  seed  or  sexual  origin. 


Sheffield  Horticultural  Society  and  York  Gala. 

A  visit  of  members  and  friends  of  the  Sheffield  Floral  and 
Horticidtural  Society  to  the  York  Show  was  arranged  by  Mr. 
Lewendon,  secretary  to  the  Sheffield  Society,  who  accompanied 
a  party  of  thirty-six  on  the  first  day  of  the  gala.  The  party 
were  well  repaid  for  their  visit.  A  look  round  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son  was  followed  by  dinner  at  the  Davy 
Hall,  and  the  afternoon  \vas  devoted  to  the  inspection  of  the 
floral  beauties  of  the  exhibition.  The  visitors  were  naturally 
plea.sed  to  find  that  one  of  their  own  members  (Mr.  Artindale) 
had  won  premier  honours  for  the  large  group.  The  groups 
generally  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  inspection,  as  also  did 
Hoses  and  cut  flowers  and  fruit.  Me.ssrs.  Perkins’  bouquets  and 
baskets  were  grand,  but  the  Journal  last  week  erred  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  table  of  floral  designs  as  being  put  Up  by  this  firm,  as 
tney  were  the  productions  of  Messrs.  Artindale.  "Garden  Hoses 
attl-active,  and  fruit  was  good,  but  it  was  somewhat 
<lithcult  to  the  uninitiated  to  understand  the  judge’s  decision 
as  to  Strawberries.  Outside  attractions  also  claimed  the 
visitors  attention,  but  the  splendid  music  of  first-class  bands 
was  somewhat  mari-ed  by  the  blasts  from  several  steam  lound- 
abouts  in  very  close  proximity.  'J’hings  are  done  very  well  at 
I  oik,  but  for  a  cup  of  tea  was  enough  to  take  awav  one’s 
appetite.  One  almost  envies  the  committee,  the  ideal  spot 
iliey  possess  for  their  very  deservedly  popular  carnival,  which 
IS  undpubtedly  the  event  of  the  year  in  Tork,  and  for  which 
the  citizens  reserve  themselves.  The  exhibits  have  alreadv  been 
described  in  the  Journal,  but  the  trays  of  vegetables  exliibited 
by  .Mr.  Heckett  ;  the  fruit  by  Mr.  Goodacre ;  the  displav  of  hardv 
flowers;  the  Roses,  the  Pmonies  by  Messrs.  Bath,  and  the  Car¬ 
nations,  all  deserve  special  mention.  The  visit  was  an  en  lov¬ 
able  one,  and  passed  off  very  pleasantly,  and  efforts  are  to  be 
made  next  year  to  arrange  a  similar  visit  to  the  great  Shrews¬ 
bury  Show.  Me  understand  the  show  of  the  Sheffield  Societv 
romrses  to  be  an  attractive  one.  It  is  to  be  held  in  the  charni- 
Holly  Court,  and  sliould,  therefore,  attract 
ho.isands  of  visitors.  Me  hope  it  may  be  so,  for  the  desire  of 

T  increase  the  prize  list,  and  to 

attiact  die  beauties  of  the  floral  ivorld  to  its  exhibitions 


NOTES 


Life  of  the  Late  Miss  Eleanor  Ormenod,  LL.D. 

M’^e  have  received  a  book  from  ^Ir.  IMurray,  the  publisher,, 
which  we  will  shortly  review,  this  being  a  biography  of  the  late 
IMiss  Ormerod.  The  price  is  21s.  net. 

Fruit  in  Kent. 

The  principal  fruit  sales  in  East  Kent  have  been  held  this 
week,  and  have  evoked  considerable  iutere.st  in  consequence  of 
the  shortness  of  many  of  the  crops — especially  Cherries.  Com¬ 
petition  was  very  keen  for  those  orchards  in  which  there  is  a  fair 
show  of  fruit,  and  high  prices  were  realised.  As  a  result  of  the 
keen  winds  of  last  week  and  the  unkindly  weather  that  then 
prevailed,  Cherries  have  run  off  to  an  enormous  extent,  and 
other  soft  fruits  have  also  suffered  seriously.  Apples,  too,  which 
at  one  time  promised  to  be  the  feature  of  the  year,  have  been 
blighted  to  a  terrible  extent,  the  crop  being  in  many  cases  a 
complete  failure.  Only  where  spraying  has  been  thoroughly 
done  has  the  fruit  been  saved  from  destruction. 

Royal  Hoptisultupal  Society. 

At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  held  at  the 
Drill  Hall  of  the  London  Scottish  Volunteers,  Buckingham 
Gate,  S.M'.,  on  dune  14,  257  candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of 
the  society.  These  included  : — The  Do\vager  Duchess  of  Argyll, 
the  Earl  of  Desart,  K.C.B.,  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  the  Earl  of 
Tankerville,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Countess  of  Lathom,  the 
Countess  de  Grey,  the  Baroness  Campbell,  Lord  Dormer,  Lord 
Saltoun,  Viscount  Cross,  Lord  and  Lady  St.  Oswald,  Lady 
de  Ros,  Lady  Campbell-Orde,  Sir  Homewood  Crawford,  Sir  M'. 
Lee  M'arner,  Sir  G.  J.  Armytage,  If  art..  Lady  Battle  M^  right- 
son,  Sir  C.  Gibbons,  Bart.,  Sir  G.  A.  Pilkington,  Sir  R.  G. 
Hervey,  Bart.,  Lady  1\[.  Estcourt,  General  Sir  H.  Harrison,  Sir 

E.  Lees,  Hon.  Lady  Ingilby,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy,  Lady 
Renshaw,  Sir  Lindsey  M"ood,  and  Sir  E.  G.  .lenkinson.  The 
next  show  of  this  society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  .June  28, 
and  will  be  the  last  to  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  as  the  Holland 
House  show  will  folloAV  on  July  12,  13,  and  after  that  the 
society’s  iieAV  exhibition  hall  Avill  be  ready  for  occupation.  M’hen 
one  looks  back  over  the  shows  that  have  been  held  at  the  Drill 
Hall  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  and  sees  the  progress  made 
both  by  horticulture  itself  and  by  its  representative  society, 
now  celebrating  its  centenary  year,  one  takes  heart  for  the 
lAO.ssibilities  of  still  greater  expansion  in  the  near  future. 

Runeh  and  Charlock  Spraying. 

If  the  numbers  of  newspaper  paragraphs  and  of  reports  on 
the  spraying  of  Charlock  in  Oat  crops  are  in  accordance  with 
the  progre.ss  made,  then  of  a  surety  Charlock  is  doomed  to  ex¬ 
termination  .speedily.  But  we  travel  in  the  trains  north,  west, 
east,  and  south,  and  .still  see  seas  of  yellow  “  Runches  ”  and 
Charlock,  so  that  for  a  while  yet,  the  reports  will  continue  to 
be  i.ssued.  The  latest  arrival  is  from  the  M’^est  of  Scotland 
Agricultural  College,  and  is  issued  by  Prof.  P.  Patrick  M'right, 

F. R.S.E.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  experiments 
are: — 1.  That  Runch  and  Charlock  weeds  in  the  Oat  crop  can 
be  completely  destroyed  by  spraying  with  3  per  cent,  solutions 
of  sulphate  of'  copper  applied  at  the  rate  of  fifty  gallons  per 
acre.  2.  That,  while  a  single  spraying  may  be  effective  in 
destroying  tbe  greater  part  of  the  weeds,  it  will  be  found  safer, 
and  on  the  average  of  years  probably  more  profitable,  to  apply 
the  spraying  tAvice  at  intervals  of  about  a  fortnight.  3.  That 
the  best  time  to  give  the  first  spraying  is  just  Avhen  the  greater 
number  of  tbe  AA'eed  plants  are  bur.sting  into  rough  leaf,  and 
not  at  a  later  .stage  in  their  groAvth.  4.  That,  Avhere  the 
Aveeds  are  at  all  abundant  in  the  crop,  its  produce  can  be  greatly 
increased  by  their  desti'uction,  and  the  increase  Avill  far  moi'o 
than  repay  the  cost  of  the  spraying.  5.  That  the  spraying  of 
corn  crops  for  the  destruction  of  Hunch  and  Charlock,  AA'her- 
ever  these  Aveeds  are  prevalent,  forms,  therefore,  a  sure  and  a 
highly  profitable  means  of  increasing  their  yield  and  returns, 
and  that  it  ought  accordingly,  in  such  circumstances,  to  bo 
made  a  regular  part  of  good  farm  practice. 
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Depaptmental  Committee  and  the  Fruit  Inquiry. 

Tlie  Departmental  Committee  appointed  hy  Lord  Onslow  to 
enquire  into  and  rei^ort  upon  the  fruit  industry  of  Groat 
Dritain  held  sittings  on  the  loth,  KJth,  and  17th  inst.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  members  were  present  : — Mr.  A.  S.  T.  Griffith^Boscawe]i, 
M.P.  (chairman);  Col.  Long,  M.P.;  Mr.  C.  W  .  Padcliffe-Cooke, 
Mr.  IMonro,  iMr.  Vinson,  Dr.  Somerville,  Mr.  P.  Spencer 
Pickering,  M.A.,  P.R.S.  ;  the  Rev.  W.  AVilks,  and  Mr.  Lrnest 
Garnsey  (secretary).  The  following  witnesses  gave  evideiice  : — 
Mr.  J.  E.  Henneil,  reirresenting  the  Great  'Western  Railway; 
.Mr.  G.  Monro,  of  Covent  Garden,  a  member  of  the  committee ; 
Mr.  J.  AV.  Dennis,  a  fruit-broker,  of  Covent  Garden;  Air.  G.  W  . 
Meats,  jnn.,  the  auctioneer  at  the  Hereford  Corporation  vVTiole- 
sale  bruit  Market;  Air.  J .  T.  Sheppard,  a  grower  from  Holt, 
.North  AV^ales;  Air.  George  Jjangridge,  of  Tunbridge  AA'ells,  re¬ 
presenting  the  Surveyors'  Institute;  i\lr.  T.  W.  Cowan,  repre¬ 
senting  the  'British  Bee-keepers’  Association.  The  committee 
visited  on  the  14th  inst.  some  of  the  principal  fruit  plantations 
and  the  Horticultural  College  at  Swanley. 

Notes  from  Newton  Mearns. 

AVitli  the  approach  of  June,  summer  had  come  all  at  once, 
and  the  first  fortnight  recorded  a  daily  temperature  of  84deg 
in  shade.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  did  not  come  to  stay, 
for  the  past  week  was  one  of  a  very  changeable  nature,  and 
rain  and  cold  winds  intervening.  With  the  little  summer  weather 
we  were  biessed  with  so  early,  everything  was  pushing  forward, 
and  remark  was  being  passed  by  agriculturists  and  others  that 
this  would  be  an  early  season.  So  it  seems ;  for  I  have  just 
heard  that  Air.  Lyon,  the  gardener  at  Pollok  Castle  here,  has 
been  cutting  some  siilendid  specimens  of  Cauliflowers  since  the 
hen  inst.  The  fruit  trees  are  now  past  their  blossoming,  and 
a  heavy  crop  has  set,  and  1904  will  be  a  fruit  year.  The  garden 
all  over  is  looking  well,  although  a  little  heat  now  would  tend 
to  make  improvements.  The  Roses  are  exceptionally  eariy  this 
year,  and  at  present  lovely  buds  are  to  be  seen,  and  by  ten  or 
fourteen  days  we  should  have  a  fine  display.  Absence  of  frosts, 
wireworm,  and  the  borer,  will  also  make  1904  “  a  Rose  year." 
Aso  bees  have  swarmed  yet,  but  we  are  expecting  some  daily. 
Although  the  weather  has  not  been  at  all  favourable  for  these 
little  creatures,  still  I  see  a  bee  man  here  who  is  working  for 
supers  at  present,  having  121b  or  nice  honey  from  one  hive,  and 
is  running  into  another  121b  box.  This  is  not  bad,  but  I  wonder 
what  taste  the  honey  has  at  this  time  of  year? — N.  R. 

Bpitish  Gardeners’  Association. 

AA’^riting  from  Kew  Road,  Kew,  Air.  AV.  AA'atson,  the  hon. 
secretary,  says  ; — “  AATll  you  kindly  announce  in  this  week’s  issue 
of  the  Jounial  that  forms  of  application  for  membership, 
deeided  upon  by  the  committee  of  selection,  are  now  ready,  and 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  myself?  ’’  The  qualihcatious 
for  me^ibership  are  as  follows: — 1.  To  be  not  less  than  twenty 
years  of  age.  2.  If  less  than  twenty-three  years  of  age,  to  have 
had  at  least  five  years’  training  in  good  private,  public,  or  com¬ 
mercial  establishments.  3.  If  more  than  23  years  of  age,  to 
have  had  at  least  seven  consecutive  years’  professional  expe¬ 
rience.  4.  To  be  able  to  produce  satisfactory  testimony  as  to 
general  character.  Candidates  must  obtain  from  the  secretary 
a  form  of  application,  which,  when  filled  up,  should  be  returned 
to  him.  If  the  committee  of  selection  are  satisfied  that  the 
candidate  is  qualified  for  membership,  they  will  instruct  the 
secretary  to  forward  him  a  ceitificate.  The  certificate  will  be 
renewed  annually  on  receipt  of  subscription.  The  charge  for 
legistration  and  certificate  will  be  2s.  Gd.,  and  the  annual 
subscription  2s.  6d.  These  two  sums  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
secretary  together  with  the  form  of  application.  Proof  of  mem¬ 
bership  will  be  the  possession  of  the  Association’s  certificate  for 
the  current  year.  AA'riting  somewhat  late  on  the  morning  of 
going  to  press,  we  cannot  attempt  to  detail  the  full  advantages 
which  we  believe  will  result  from  membership  of  a  strong, 
earnest  associatioii  such  as  this  is  going  to  be,  but  we  can  briefly 
ftoint  out  that  by  its  inception  the  gardener  has  a  third  string 
to  his  bow  (and  we  know  by-and-by  it  will  be  the  main  one)  in 
seeking  for  a  situation.  He  at  ijresent  must  rely  on  the  nur¬ 
serymen  and  on  advertising  in  the  Pre.ss.  V\ell,  if  he  can  save 
the  latter,  and  avoid  the  vexations  of  the  former,  that  is  a  gain. 
An  association  can  always  do  more  than  disunited  individuals, 
and  this  is  unchallengably  true  when  the  interests  of  a  whole 
calling  are  at  stake.  Gardeners,  in  your  thousands,  join  ! 
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Messrs.  Artindale’s  Floral  Desig’ns. 

In  our  report  of  the  A'ork  Gala  last  week  we  credited  Alessrs. 
Perkins,  of  Coventry,  with  the  premier  award  in  Class  7G,  for  a 
table  of  designs.  This  position  was  won  by  Alessrs.  Artindale, 
of  Sheffield,  and  we  regret  our  erior. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Pi’ovident  Society. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  AA’.C.,  on  Alonday 
evening,  June  13.  Air.  Clias.  H.  Cui  tis  presided.  Six  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected.  The  death  of  Air.  Edwin  Isted,  of  Hove, 
Brighton,  was  reported.  Air.  Isted  was  a  comparatively  young 
member,  but,  having  left  a  widow  and  three  young  children 
unprovided  for,  the  committee  granted  £5  14s.  7d.  from  the 
Benevolent  Eund,  to  be  added  to  tiio  £4  5s.  5d.,  the  amount 
standing  to  the  late  member’s  credit,  thus  Ininging  the  amount 
up  to  £10  for  the  widow.  The  sick  pay  since  tlie  last  meeting 
was  £29  14s. 

A  Suggestion  for  Fruit  Growers. 

The  “Estate  Aiagazine,  ’  published  by  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
men’s  Association,  for  tiiis  month  contains  a  practical  suggestion 
for  the  many  fruit-growers  wlio  are  hkely  to  be  troubled  witli 
glutted  markets  this  season.  The  writer.  Air.  Cyril  A  an 
ijennep,  is  a  landowner  in  Asia  Aliiior,  and  he  describes  in  detail 
liow  tlie  surplus  grapes  of  that  country  are  sun-dried,  ana 
become  the  well  known  “  Sultana  ’’  of  commerce,  xtlere  drying, 
however,  is  not  sufficient,  ana  in  order  to  prevent  the  fruio 
sfinvelling  np  and  becoming  useless,  it  is  necessary  to  first  treat 
it  with  a  ••  uip,"  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  olive  oil,  water,  ana 
potash.  'The  Grapes  are  xncked  by  hand,  placed  loosely  into 
naiidy-sizeu  basKecs,  about  21t  Gin  ueep  by  ioiii  across,  and  are 
tlien  uipped  in  and  out  of  tne  solution  twice,  and  placed  on 
draining  ooarus  to  take  away  tlie  surplus  liquid.  \\  hen  tlraiiied, 
but  still  wet,  tlie  bunches  are  taken  out  and  very  carefully  laid 
on  prepared  ground  buncli  by  bunch,  'ine  sun  does  the  rest. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  climatic  conditions  in  Jtngland  will  not 
allow  of  tins  process  being  cariied  out  to  the  letter,  but  it  is 
suggested  that  the  many  oast  houses  used  for  drying  hops  might 
also  be  utilised  for  fruit  drying,  and  that  experiments  siiouid  be 
made  w  ith  such  fruits  as  Jsiack,  lied,  and  Avinte  Currants,  Goose¬ 
berries,  and  Cherries.  Jstraw  beriies  and  Raspberries  seem 
doubtful,  especially  the  former,  but  all  sorts  of  iTums,  Green¬ 
gages,  and  Jdamsoiis  seem  specially  htteJ  tor  drying.  A  suitable 
Clip  has  to  be  discovered,  consisting  of  vegetable  on,  potash,  and 
water,  and  the  proper  temperature  for  drying  proved  by 
experience. 

Examination  in  Hoptieultune,  1904. 

The  annual  examination  by  the  R.H.S.  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  hoiticulture  was  neld  on  April  20,  19u4,  wdien  ihU 
papers  w'ere  sent  in.  Three  hundred  marks  were  allotted  as  a 
maximum,  all  candidates  who  obtained  250  marks  and  upwards 
being  placed  in  the  first  class.  'The  total  number  of  these  was 
35,  or  about  18.3  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Those  who  secured 
200  marks  and  less  than  250  were  iilaced  in  tiie  second  class. 
Their  number  was  93,  or  about  49.2  per  cent.  'Those  who 
obtained  100  marks  and  upwards  were  iilaced  in  the  third  class 
their  number  being  G2,  or  about  32.4  per  cent. 

There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  candidates, 
as  198  offered  themselves  in  1903,  and  229  in  lpu2.  'This  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  result  of  a  somewhat  more  advanced  syllabus.  Tiiere 
has,  however,  been  a  considerable  advance  in  the  quality  of  the 
papers,  as  shown  by  the  percentages ;  for  in  1903  the  first  class 
was  only  7.G  per  cent.,  the  second  class  31.3  per  cent.,  and  the 
third  class  about  5G  per  cent.  'These  facts  were  commented  on 
in  the  report  of  last  year  (Journal  Royal  Hort.  8oc., 
A'ol.  XXN’ill.,  p.  119).  Tear  by  year  the  students  exhibit  a 
better  knowledge  of  practical  horticulture,  nearly  all  the  que,s- 
tions  bearing  upon  the  culture  of  fnnt  trees  and  vegetables  beiin'- 
this  year  well  answered.  Alost  of  the  canditlates  have  also  a  good 
knowTedge  of  artificial  manures  and  their  application  to  the 
crops  in  the  kitchen  and  fruit  garden.  'The  question  referring 
to  conservatory  decoration  was  not  very  well  treated.  Alanv 
of  the  candidates  could  name  only  a  few  of  quite  the  commoneV 
plants,  and  could  give  but  meagre  directions  for  culture.  Some 
of  the  candidates  answered  three  only  of  the  four  questions  they 
ought  to  have  answered ;  whereas  if  they  had  apportioned  the 
time  necessary  for  each  question,  they  might  easily  have 
answered  all  four. 
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Gadding  and  Gathering. 

Mp.  W.  Sydenham’s  Special  Lines. 

The  t'anio  of  Tal^\^•o^th  is  spreading  fast,  and  at  certain 
seasons  of  tlie  vear  it  becomes  a  veritable  Mecca  to  winch  all 
roads  lead,  bnt  the  pigs  for  Avbich  it  has  so  long  been  noted 
ai’e  no  longer  the  greatest  attraction,  although,  I  believe,  they 
are  still  as  good  as  of  yore— the  pride  of  pkce  innst  now  be  given 
to  the  Violas,  Pansies,  antinnn-flowering  Chrysanthemnms, 
and  other  hardv  flowers.  Mr.  Mb  Sydenham  is  the  magician 
whose  energy  and  skill  have  raised  his  favourite  flowers  to  so 
high  a  pinnacle  of  fame  that  they  are  sought  after  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  , .  ,  . 

Not  till  recently  have  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  his 
nnique  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  for  although  I  have  often 
been  in  the  neighbonrhood.  my  visits  have  been  too  fleeting  to 
attempt  to  see  what  I  knew  would  take  hours  to  accomplish 
satisfactorily.  I  have,  therefore,  previomsly  managed  to  look  in 
at  the  won'dronsly  fine  Calceolarias  of  the  llev.  Win.  Mac- 
Gregor,  which  his  gardener,  Mr.  G.  Higginson,  always  grows 
so  well,  and  then  rush  off  to  catch  my  train.  The  opportunity, 
however,  came  a  short  time  ago,  and  on  a  gloriously  fine  day 
I  reached  the  home  of  Queen  Viola,  where  she  is  cherished,  and 
tended,  and  so  improved  that  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that  age  only  adds  to  her  charms,  for  she  shines  with  the 
reflected  glory  of  her  bright  and  dainty  children.  With  the 
“  Viola  King'”  as  iiiy  guide,  we  stepped  out  briskly  toward  the 
many  brilliant  patches  of  colour  ahead,  which  appeared  like  a 
mighty  multicoloured  mantle  spread  over  the  rising  ground. 
The  sight  in  the  distance  was  imposing ;  the  inspection  at  close 
quarters  delightful,  yet  bewildering,  in  consequence  of  the 
variety  and  combinations  of  colour.  How  could  it  be  otherwise!' 
for  around  me  in  beds  of  uniform  size  was  the  cream  of  the 
world’s  Violas — 400  beds,  each  bed  containing  1,000  plants  in 
flower.  If  by  chance  there  can  be  anyone  interested  in  garden¬ 
ing  ivho  does  not  fully  recogni.se  the  value  of  Violas  for  spring 
and  summer  bedding,  the  .sight  I  saw  would,  I  think,  convince 
them. 

One  noticeable  feature  was  the  great  improvement  in  regard 
to  colour  which  the  new  varieties  have  over  older  ones.  Another, 
the  sturdy,  compact  growth  of  those  specially  recommended  for 
bedding.  I  shall  only  attempt  to  enumerate  a  few  varieties 
which  caught  my  eye  and  suited  my  own  particular  taste,  but 
there  were  ho.sts  of  others  equally  good.  The  names  of  those 
I  give  I  made  a  special  note  of,  but  all  the  varieties  grown  are 
so  accurately  described  in  Mr.  Sydenham’s  catalogue  that  I 
am  sure  all  intending  purchasers  may  ab.solute]y  rely  upon  his 
published  descriptions. 

Abbess,  an  improved  Countess  of  Kintore ;  Councillor 
Waters,  crimson  purple;  Heliotrope,  white  centre;  Jackdaw, 
])urple,  large  yellow  eye ;  John  Quarton,  liglit  mauve  ;  Alagni- 
ficent,  blue,  flowers  large,  probably  the  best  blue  bedder ;  Mrs. 
Chichester,  flaked  or  marbled  purple  on  white  ground,  good  for 
exhibition  and  wonderfully  striking  when  grown  in  a  mass. 

Mrs.  W.  Greenwood,  canary  yellow;  Mrs.  W.  Sydenham, 
deep  yellow,  grand  for  bedding ;  Queen  of  Stripes,  orange  and 
coi)per,  most  attractive  ;  Rose  Noble,  the  richest  orange  yellow 
I  have  ever  seen,  grand  for  exhibition ;  Snowdrop,  a  beautiful 
pure  white;  and  Sunbeam,  rayless  cream  yellow,  edged  lilac. 

Too  much  space  would  be  taken  were  I  to  attempt  to  describe 
many  of  the  best  Pan.sies  noticed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
collection  includes  the  very  best  show  varieties  in  cultivation. 
Those  who  have  only  a  hazy  idea  of  the  difference  between  a 
Pan.sy  and  Viola  should  send  to  Mr.  Sydenham  for  his  special 
leaflet  on  the  subject.  They  will  then  see  the  distinctions 
clearly  defined,  and  an  amusing  iilu.stration  of  the  process  of 
evolution. 

Another  great  feature  of  the  Tamwoith  establishment  is  the 
enormous  quantities  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
grown.  They  have  been  taken  in  hand  in  earnest,  with  the 
result  that  by  careful  hybridisation  many  neAV  varieties  of 
sterling  merit  are  sent  out  each  year.  No  less  than  5,000  seed¬ 
lings  are  being  grown  this  season.  These,  together  Avith  the 
huge  number  of  standard  varieties,  will  provide  a  feast  indeed 
on  September  24,  Avhich  is  to  be  the  Chrysanthemum  feast-dav 
at  TaniAvorth. 

Michaelmas  Daisies,  which  have  become,  so  popular  during 
Hie  last  feAv  years,  are  also  groAvn  in  quantity,  and  the  collection 
rs  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  England,  every  neAv  variety  of 
merit  being  tested  beside  older  ones. 

motto  of  the  guiding  spirit  at  Tamworth  is 

Everything  the  be.st  at  moderate  prices,”  and  Mr.  Sydenham 
IS  proving  clearly  what  can  be  done  vitli  various  species  of 
hardy  flowers  Avhen  taken  in  hand  by  an  enthusiast  v'ho  has 
enei’gy,  brains,  and  definite  ideals  at  ivluch  to  aim  during  the 
process  of  evolution. 

Mr.  "W .  Sydenham  is  doing  a  great  work  in  this  direction, 
ami  from  the  heart  of  his  emporium  lines  of  interest  radiate  to 
temote  corners  of  the  earth,  spreading  throughout  their  course 
the  beneficent  blessings  of  enthusiasm  for  theAieautiful. 


The  Culture  and  Uses  ol  Sarracenias. 

The  remarkably  fine  collection  of  these  plants  that  was  .staged 
by  Mr.  A.  ,T.  A.  IBruce,  of  The  Nurseries,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
near  Manchester,  at  the  recent  Temple  Show,  will  be  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  very  many  of  our  readers ;  and  Mr.  Bruce,  at 
■  our  instigation,  has"^  furni.shed  us  with  the  following  notes  on 
their  culture ; — 

1.  The  Sort  of  House  They  Require. — They  may  be  grov  n 
with  the  greatest  success  in  the  stove  or  greenhouse ;  in  either 
case  they  must  haim  the  most  sunny  place  to  bring  out  the 
colours  of  the  pitchers.  Let  them  be  raised  upon  inverted  pots 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  We  have  grown  them  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  GOdeg  to  70deg,  in  the  full  sumshine,  until  the 
pitcliers  are  matured,  when  a  shading  of  limewash  is  put  on  the 
glass ;  or  the  plants  are  removed  to  a  cooler  house  among,st  other 
lilants,  where  the  pitchers  will  remain  bright  and  fresh  for  a 
long  time. 

2.  What  to  Grow'  Them  In. — The  best  compo.st  is  fibry  peat, 
broken  in  lumps  the  size  of  a  small  hen’s  egg,  to  w'hich  is  added 
one-fourth  of  fresh  sphagnum,  one-eighth  of  clean  crocks  and 
charcoal,  broken  to  the  size  of  peas,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
coarse  silver  or  river  sand.  In  potting,  imt  two  inches  of  clean 
crocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  keep  the  plant  rai.sed  up 
similarly  to  an  orchid,  and  roundecl  off  and  finislied  ivith  a  thin 
layer  of  sphagnum  to  give  the  aiipearance  of  a  little  mound. 

"  3.  Watering. — This  is  a  special  feature  in  their  successful 
cultivation.  As  they  are  naturally  found  in  swampy  places,  it 
is  evident  they  must  have  an  abundance  of  Avater  in  an  artificial 
state  of  cultivation,  and  they  must  be  drenched  every  day 
during  the  groAving  season,  and  every  other  day  or  so  during 
their  season  of  re.st. 

4.  Repotting, — This  must  be  done  regularly  once  a  year, 
as  it  is  the  most  essential  particular  in  their  successful  cultiva¬ 
tion.  In  the  case  of  S.  Drummondi  and  D.  alba,  I  find  the  early 
autumn  is  the  best  time,  as  they  usually  throw  up  their  largest 
pitchers  in  September  and  October ;  all  the  rest  of  the  species 
I  repot  in  early  spring,  just  before  active  groAvth  commences. 
They  may,  hoAvever,  be  potted  or  divided  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  as  I  never  found  them  to  suffer  in  the  least  from  the 
operation.  But  it  must  be  observed  at  the  annual  potting  that 
the  roots  be  shaken  entirely  out  of  the  compo.st,  as  if  this  be  not 
done  success  aauII  not  be  the  result,  as  fresh  compost  once  a 
year  is  ab.solutely  nece.ssary,  OAving  to  the  great  amount  of  Avater 
they  require,  and  its  not  being  pos.sible,  in  artificial  pot  culture, 
to  carry  off  the  foul  water  or  mud  as  in  their  natural  habitats. 
The  compost,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to  become  sour,  and  must  be 
changed,  or  they  never  do  satisfactorily.  Attention  to  this  parti¬ 
cular  is  the  secret  to  their  successful  cultivation. 

Propagation  is  readily  effected  by  cutting  off  the  suckers 
AA'ith  roots  attached.  These  are  freely  nroduced  round  the 

sides  of  the  jAots. 

Sarracenias  as  Fur¬ 
nishing  Subjects. — 
When  pitchers  are 
once  matured  they  aauII 
stand  the  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  a  room 
better  than  most  plants 
that  are  commonly 
used  for  the  purpose, 
provided  the  i-oots  are 
well  supplied  with 
Avater.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  anything  more 
uncommon,  or  more 
unique  in  beauty,  than 
one  or  tAA’o  varieties  in 
a  room.  As  floAA-ering 
plants,  the  floAA’ers  re¬ 
mind  one  of  the  CroAA'ii 
Imperials ;  the  flava 
type  all  liave  veIloA\- 
floAA'ers.  In  the  case  of 
f .  F  ildesi,  and  flava 
ornata,  the  floAvers  de¬ 
velop  into  handsome 
proportions,  coiqur  a 
deep,  rich  yellovA',  last¬ 
ing  some  ten  days  in 
good  condition.  In 
h  y  b  r  i  d  i  sing  the.se 
flowers,  it  is  A'ery  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe 
when  the  floAAers  are 
full  open  the  upper 
portion  of  the  floAA'er 
stalk  bending  dow'ii, 
forming  a  loop,  but 
Avhen  the  floAser  i.s 
Vallisneria  spiralis  ifemale  iilanf)  fructified  the  floAA'er 
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stem  assumes  a  per¬ 
fectly  perpendicular 
position,  the  petals 
change  their  colour, 
ultimately  falling  off, 
while  the  seed  vessel  re¬ 
mains  in  a  topsy-turvy 
position.  In  the  case 
of  varieties  where  the 
pitchers  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  crimson 
shade  of  colour,  the 
flowers  have  a  range  of 
hue  from  deep  crimson 
to  various  shades  of 
pale  ■  red  and  pink. 
Several  of  them  are 
sweetly  scented.  Under 
artificial  cultivation 
two  crops  of  flowers  are 
produced,  as  are  also 
two  crops  of  pitchers, 
the  flowers  in  each  case 
preceding  the  pitchers. 

Daelingtonia  cali- 
FORNiCA. — So  far  as  I 
know  there  is  only 
one  variety  of  Dar- 
lingtonia  in  cultivation, 
D.  c.  rubra  being  quite 
distinct  in  shape  and 
colour  of  pitcher.  We 
treat  this  somewhat  as 
-  for  Sarracenias.  Some 
have  experienced  diffi¬ 
culty  in  succeeding 
with  it.  While  the 
compost  used  is  the 
same,  not  quite  so 
much  water  is  given  at 
the  root.  I  find  the 
temperature  that  suits 
it  best  is  that  of  a  cold 
The  house  stands  about 
north  and  south,  and  at  the  north  end,  just  by  the  door  (which 
stands  open  all  day,  excepting  when  a  strong  north  wind  is 
blowing)  on  an  open  bench  over  the  water  tank,  they  luxuriate, 
and  the  pitchers  develop  into  giant  iwoportions. 


Vallisneria  spiralis. 

This  genus,  so  remai'kable  on  account  of  the  extremely 
curious  manner  in  which  the  process  of  fertilisation  is  effected, 
consists  of  two  species,  one  of  which  is  confined  to  Australia, 
while  the  other  is  widely  dispersed  over  the  tropical  and  warm 
regions  of  the  earth— both  of  them,  however,  inhabiting  only 
fresh-Avater  rivers  or  lakes..  V.  spiralis  the  be.st-known  species, 
and  the  one  commonly  grown  in  aquaria  in  this  country,  is 
found  Avild  in  many  parts  of  Southern  Europe.  It  is  a  perennial 
herb,  and  has  a  very  short  stem,  bearing  a  tuft  of  thin  narroAV 
green  grass-like  leaves,  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  but 
often  a  yard  or  more  long,  with  their  apices  finely  saAV-toothed  : 
the  .stem  also  sending  off  suckers  from  its  .sides,  Avhich  ultimately 
take  root  and  produce  neAv  plants.  The  tAvo  .sexes  are  borne 
on  separate  plants.  The  male  floAvers  are  extremely  minute, 
Avhite,  and  of  a  globular  form,  Avithout  special  stalks,  but  .seated 
upon  and  entirely  covering  a  short  general  .stalk  of  a  conical 
form  ;  the  Avhole  being  enclosed  Avhile  .young  in  a  A-ery  short- 
stalked  spathe,  AAdiich  splits  into  tAvo  or  three  valves  at  maturity, 
Avhen  also  the  little  floAA'ers  become  severally  detached  from  the 
general  stalk,  and  rise  by  their  natural  buoyancy  to  the  surface 
of  the  Avater,  Avhere  their  three-parted  calyx  expands  and  per¬ 
mits  of  the  escape  of  the  pollen  from  the  anthers.  The  stamens 
var.v  from  one  to  three  in  number,  and  alternate  Avuth  several 
rudimentary  ones.  The  female  flowers  are  altogether  different 
from  the  males.  They  have  a  cylindrical  ovary,  bearing  three 
small  spreading  calyx-lobes  at  the  top,  and  contain  three  rudi¬ 
mentary  .stamens,  and  three  large  oval  often  split  stigmas.  Each 
floAver  is  enclosed  in  a  tubular  spathe,  borne  singly  at  the  end 
of  a  very  long  slender  spirally-tAvisted  .stalk,  which  uncoils  more 
or  less  according  to  the  depth  of  the  Avater,  so  as  to  alloAv  the 
floAver  to  float  upon  the  surface,  Avhere  it  expands  and  is  fer¬ 
tilised  b.y  its  stigmas  coming  in  contact  Avith  the  pollen  of  one 
or  more  of  the  very  numerous  detached  male  floAvers  floating 


about.  After  this  latter  process  has  taken  place  the  spiral 
stalk  coils  up  again,  and  by  that  means  conveys  the  floAA^er  to 
tile  bottom  of  the  AAater,  AA'here  it  produces  a  cylindrical  berry 
varying  from  half  an  inch  to  tivo  inches  in  length,  and  con¬ 
taining  numerous  cylindrical  seeds  marked  Avith  longitudinal 
ridges.  J  he  leaves  of  this  plant  form  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
object  under  the  microscope,  the  extreme  tenuity  and  trans¬ 
parency  of  their  cellular  tissue  alloAving  the  observer  to  Avatch 

the  movement  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  cells _ (“The 

Ireasury  of  Botany.”) 

- - - 


Origin  ol  Parasitism  in  Fnngi. 

IMr.  George  Mas.see,  Principal  Assistant  in  the  Herbarium  of 
tlie  Koyal  Botanic  Gardens,  KeAv,  has  contributed  to  the  Philo- 
sophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  an  in- 
teresting  account  of  investigations  that  he  has  carried  out  on 
the  origin  of  parasitism  in  fungi.  The  research  also  throws 
much  light  on  the  factors  that  determine  the  immunity  of  cer¬ 
tain  species  of  plants  and  even  individuals  to  the  attack  of 
specific  fungi.  It  is  Avell  knoAvn  that  certain  parasitic  fungi 
have  the  poAver  of  attacking  with  ease  definite  crops,  Avhereas 
they  have  no  poAver  to  enter  the  tissues  of  other  crops,  even 
though  they  be  closely  related.  It  has  also  been  found  that 
even  varieties  of  some  particular  species  of  plant  may  be  i-e- 
sistant  to  the  inroads  of  a  parasite,  AA’hile  other  varieties  may  at 
once  succumb.  For  example,  some  Avheats  are  much  more 
lesistaiit  to  rust  than  other, s,  AA’hile  during  the  past  few  years 
vai  ieties  of  Turnip  have  been  raised  aa’IiicIi  have  special  poAA’er  of 
resi.stance  to  the  attack  of  the  parasite  that  causes  “  finger  and 
toe.” 

This  immunity,  or  comparative  immunity,  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  scientific  Avorkers,  and  noAv  Mr.  Massee 
claims  to  have  discovered  its  cause.  Formerly  it  AA’as  held  that 
an  individual  plant  AA’a.s  liable  to  invasion  by  a  fungus,  or  not, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  any  particular 
time,  or  oAving  to  the  special  development  of  the  cuticle  cover¬ 
ing  the  leaves  or  stem.  Should  the  latter  be  specially  strong, 
then  it  Avas  believed  that  the  fungus  might  find  it  impossible  to 
enter;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  cuticle  Avas  specially  thin,  the 
fungus  AAmuld  have  little  difficulty  in  effecting  an  entrance.  Mr. 
Massee’s  researches,  hoAvever,  go  to  show  that  small  differences 
in  character  of  the  sap  of  the  plant  tire  probably  the  main 
determining,  causes  as  to  Avhether  the  fungus  shall  be  able  to 
gain  an  entrance.  As  a  general  rule  it  Avas  found  that  if  a 
Aveak  solution  of  sugar  Avas  introduced  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
leaf,  and  if  the  spores  of  our  commoner  parasitic  fungi  AAere 
distributed  on  the  patch  so  treated,  the  fungus  had  the  poAver 
of  entering  and  living  on  the  sugary  solution,  and  eventuallv 
of  attacking  adjoining  tissues.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  AA’eak 
solution  of  acids  Avas  introduced,  the  fungus,  as  a  rule,  showed 
no  disposition  to  enter. 

Certain  fungi  are  purely  saprophytic,  that  is  to  sra’,  can  onl.A' 
live  on  dead  vegetable  matter;  and  yet  by  gradually  accustom¬ 
ing  them  to  push  their  tubes  into  living  plants  by  injecting  a 
substance  by  Avhich  the  fungus  is  attracted,  Mr.‘  Massee  has 
been  able  to  “  educate  ”  such  fungi  into  becoming  parasites, 
that  is  to  say,  fungi  capable  of  attacking  living  plants.  He 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  all  para.sites  have  developed  from 
saprophytes,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  harmlof3s  fungus 
living  on  dead  vegetable  matter  to  acquire  the  habit  of  living 
on  groAving  plants.  As  a  case  in  point,  he  cites  tlie  fungus 
Dendryphium  comosum,  Avhich,  until  recently,  appears  to  have 
been  quite  unable  to  attack  living  plants,  but  Avhich,  aided  by 
the  unnatural  conditions  under  Avhich  certain  glass-house  crops 
are  noAv  groAA  ii,  has  been  found  to  attack  in  a  serious  manner 
young  Cucumbers. 

Although  the  subject  of  inducing  saprophytes  to  become 
parasites  is  one  that  has  but  little  intere.st  for  the  practical 
farmer  or  gardener,  the  case  is  different  Avhere  the  problem  is 
attacked  by  the  botanist  from  the  other  sicle.  .Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  result  of  “  educating  ”  Turnips  ancl 
Avheat  to  resist  certain  diseases,  and  avo  also  knoAv  that  certain 
varieties  of  Potato  are  much  more  resi.stant  to  the  attack  of  the 
parasite  that  produces  Potato  disease  than  others ;  in  fact, 
immunity  to  disease  is  a  matter  constantly  in  the  minds  of  the 
raisers  of  iieAv  kinds  of  Potatoes. 

Doubtless  there  is  a  great  field  open  to  scientific  AA'ork  in 
this  direction,  and  it  is  a  subject  that  interests  the  forester  as 
Avell  as  the  fainier  and  gardener.  Although  the  task  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  tree  Avhich  shall. proAm  resistant  to  the  attack  of  .some 
di,sease  must  proceed  much  more  sloAvly  than  in  the  ca.se  of  an 
annual  or  herbaceous  plant,  still  it  seems  not  to  be  beyond  the 
hounds  of  possibility  that  one  day  Ave  may  find  ourselves  in 
pos.session  of  a  variety  of  the  common  Larch  Avhich  Avill  prove 
immune  to  the  attack  of  the  Avell-knoAvn  “  Larch  Canker.” 


Vallisneria  spjralis  {male  plant). 
house,  Avhere  frost  is  just  kept  out. 
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CARDEl^  MEANINGS 

The  Victoria  Water  Lily. 

Tlio  plant  of  the  Great  Amazon  Water  Lily,  Victoria  Regia, 
now  growing  in  the  Itoyal  Botanic  Society’s  gardens  at  Regent’s 
Park,  has' opened  its  first  flo\\  er,  nearly  a  month  eailiei  than 
usual.  It  appears  to  he  an  extremely  vigorons  specimen,  for 
though  grown  from  seed  scan  this  year,  it  already  possesses 
eight  fully  expanded  leaves,  each  between  5ft  and  6ft  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  one  leaf-hud  now  just  unfolding,  vhich,  judging  bj 
its  pr’e.sent  dimensions,  seems  likely  to  largely  exceed  these 
figures.  Last  year’s  ])lant  pi'odnced  in  all  twenty-six 'llev  ers,  a 
very  fail-  record  when  the  comparatively  sunless  sum’uer  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

Schizostylis  eoccinea. 

The  figure  on  the  opposite  page  I'epresents  two  flowering 
I'acemes  of  thi.s  Gladiolu.s-like  plant,  and  also  shov  s  that  it 
makes  an  adaptable  pot  subject;  The  flowers  are  crimson- 
scarlet,  appearing  in  September,  October,  and  November.  We 
have  seen  this  plant  flowering  in  rare  style  in  the  gardens  at 
Killerton,  Devon,  vrhere  the  bulbs  had  remained  undisturbed 
in  a  moderately  rich  border  within  the  garden  walls,  for  years. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial  in  sheltered,  sunny  borders;  or  for 
pot  culture,  the  roots  being  planted  in  .spring.  The  plant  is  a  : 
native  of  South  Africa,  and  is  commonly  called  tne  Crimson 
Flag  or  Kaffir  Idly. 

Floral  and  Plant  Arrang-ements. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  floral  decorations  the  practice  of  using 
plants  and  cut  blooms  as.sociated  together  is  more  general  than 
formerly.  Frequently  cut  blooms  can  bo  introduced  into  groups 
with  great  effect.  Liliums  cut  before  they  are  too  far  advanced 
last  equally  well  in  water  as  they  will  in  pots,  and  can  be  cut 
with  .stems  of  suitable  lengths’  for  any  particular  po.sition,  and 
with  an  undergrowth  of  good  foliage  they  .can  be  used  with 
greater  elfecb  than  those  in  pots.  Roses,  too,  now  that  we  get 
them  with  such  good  stems,  may'  be  msed  with  great  advantage 
when  cut,  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  same  effect  ' 
with  pot  plants.  Just  now  the  large  branches  of  hardy  flower- 
in  shrubs  are  introduced  among  pot  plants  in  the  large  groups, 
and  have  a  most  imposing  effect.  Many  other  hardy  flowers  are 
used  in  a  siinilar  manner.  The  Irises  arranged  in  large  vases, 
each  vase  being  filled  with  one  distinct  colour,  make  a  fine 
effect  among  foliage  plants.  With  a  good  foundation  of  ferns, 
and  an  edging  of  Selaginella,  much  of' the  colour  may  be  made 
up  of  cut  blooni  in  the  foreground,  especially  in  the  long,  arch¬ 
ing  spikes  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  or  good  .spikes  of  Den- 
drohinms,  and  other  orchids  may  often  be  used  where  the  plants 
would  take  up  too  much  space.  I  find  some  flori.sts  cut  up  good 
foliage  plants  and  use  the  tops  or  brauches  in  preference  to 
using  the  plants.  Grasses  and  reeds  are  also  much  in  demand 
for  the  same  purpose,  ddie  fact  that  in  exhibition  groups  cut 
flowers  are  not  usually  admissible  in  groups  of  plants  ai'ranged 
for  effect  leads  many  tf)  overlook  the  advantage  of  combining 
the  tw  o  w  heir  arranging  groups  for  ordinary  decoration.  While 
undue  crowding  should  always  be  avoided,  there  should  always 
be  suflicimit  green  foliage  to  cover  all  pots,  and  even  where  pots 
have  to  be  elevated  some  arrangement  can  be  made  to  hide  tne 
pots.  I  find  wdth  the  florists  who  carry  out  the  best  decora¬ 
tions  a  great  point  is  made  of  always  having  a  good  snppiy  of 
Selaginella  and  other  dwarf  plants  for  edging.  Ficus  repens  is 
also  extensiveiy  used.  Tho.se  who  supply  this  grow  it  on 
shelves  w  here  the  long  growths  can  hang  down,  or  some 
grow  it  in  suspended  pots.  Ficus  radicans,  the  ordinary 
green  form,  is  rapid  in  growth  and  very  useful  for 
some  purpo.ses,  but  unfortunately  it  does  not  .stand  so  well  as 
repens.  Asparagus  Sprengeri  is  also  in  demand,  and  cut  sprays 
of  this  may  often  be  used  with  advantage ;  stuck  into  the  pots 
of  other  plants,  it  will  keep  fresh  for  a  long  time,  and  I  have 
found  it  mo.st  serviceable  yyhere  a  pot  could  not  be  worked  in. — 
Fxriarr  (in  the  “Horticultural  Trade  Journal.’’.! 


Fpiinus  psencio-cepa.sus  van*  liopterisis. 

There  are  many  forms  of  this  the  wel'i-known  Japanese 
flowering  Cherry,  ranging  from  single  to  double  forms.  'When 
in  blossom  these  shrubs  pn-sent  a  glorious  sight,  the  branches 
sometimes  being  so  completely  covered  with  flowers  as  to  cause 
them  to  bend  under  the  floral  weight.  1  he  blooms  are  laige, 
pink  to  rose  in  colour,  and  appear  with  the  bursting  of  the  first 
[eaves.— (“Florists’  Fxchange.’’) 

Bpidal  Flovveps. 

Orange  blossoms  are  not  the  flowers  that  all  brides  wear 
wdien  approaching  the  nuptial  altar.  In  different  lands  various 
posies  are  supposed  to  be  of  good  omen  w  lieii'  a  maid  is  begm- 
ning  her  wedded  life.  In  Germany  the  bride  wears  Myrtle. 
In  Italy, 'white  Ro.ses.  Red  Roses  and  Carnations  crown  the 
bride  of  Spain.  The  bride  of  Greece  wears.  Vine  leaves.  Crowns 
of  silver  deck  the  brides  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Servia.  In 
Bavaria  and  Silesia  pearls,  glass,  and  gold  wire  are  used. 
Orange  blo.s,sonis  were  worn  by  Saracen  brides,  and  since  the 
time  of  the  Crusades  have  been  worn  occasionally  throughout 
Europe  as  the  emblem  of  marriage.  Finally  French  milliners 
introduced  them  definitely  into  tlie  bridal  outfit,  and  among 
French  and  English-speaking  people  the  Orange  blossom  has 
become  almost  symbolicai  of  marriage. 

Spot  Disease  of  the  Violet. 

This  seems  to  be  the  chief  trouble  with  greenhouse  Violets 
in  this  State.  The  white  spots  are  circular,  usually  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They’  seem  to  start  as  black 
specks,  and  on  the  stem  this  blackening  is  mo.st  pronounced.  It 
is  only  rarely  that  the  writer  has  found  the  A'lternaria  produc¬ 
ing  spores  on  these  spots,  which  .seems  strange,  since  the  disease 
often  spreads  rapidly  in  the  beds.  The  trouble  is  likely'  to  get 
started  in  the  houses  in  the  fall,  before  heat  is  turned  on,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  grower  is  trying  to  cut  down  his  coal  bill.  The 
character  of  the  hou.se,  as  to  moisture,  .soil,  etc.,  probably  also 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  trouble.  The  disease  is  very  often 
woi-st  where  Violets  have  been  grown  for  some  time.  Growers 
generally'  pick  off  the  diseased  leaves  as  soon  as  they  appear ;  in 
bad  cases,  however,  this  often  means  very  severe  pruning.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  thorough  removal  of  all  diseased  leaves  W'hen  tha 
plants  are  set  out,  followed  Avith  a  treatment  AA’itli  Bordeaux 
mixtuie,-  might  proA'e  helpful  in  preventing  the  trouble.  Aftei' 
the  disease  is  thoroughly  started,  perhaps  little  can  be  expected 
from  spraying.— (Profes.sor  G.  P.  Canton,  in  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station  Report.) 

Remedies  for  Red  Spider. 

An  account  of  the  red  spider  or  spinning  mite  (retranychus 
and  BiVobia)  is  given  in  the  Board  of  Agriculture’s  leaflet. 
No.  41,  and,  as  supplementing  the  information  therein  given,  it 
is  l)elieved  that  the  folloAvihg  remedies,  if  diligently  practised, 
would  he  attended  Avith  success.  As  mixtures  for  .spraying:— 

(1)  Boil  6oz  of  black  soap  in  1  quart  of  Avater  for  15  minutes, 
then  add  4oz  of  Avhite  soap  in  poAvder  and  boil  for  15  minutes. 
Next  pour  a  quart  of  paraffin  into  a  pail,  add  the  above,  and  stir 

.  thoroughly.  This  “  stock  ’’  might  be  alloAA'ed  to  stand  for  a  day 
or  two,  being  .stirred  or  churned  every  noAV  and  then  until  a 
thick,  buttery  mass  has  resulted.  For  use,  dilute  Avith  Avater 
according  to  the  .strength  of  the  plants  to  be  treated,  thus  :  One 
part  of  the  stock  to  ten  parts  of  Avater  for  strong  plants,  one 
to  hfteen  for  not  so  strong  [ilants,  and  one  to  thii-ty-five  for 
tender  plants.  It  is  safer  to  syringe  afteinvards  Avith  cold  Avater. 

(2)  a  mixture  of  infusion  of  quas.sia  chips  and  tobacco  juice  is 
also  fairly  satisfactory,  but  Avhatever  spraying  mixture  is  used 
— and  a  good  douching  AA'ith  soap  and  Avater  is  often  satisfactory 
— care  must  be  taken  that  the  application  is  thorough,  and  that 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  are  not  neglected.  Sulphur  mixed 
Avith  water  so  that  it  can  be  painted  on  the  hot-Avater  [>ipes  is 
often  used  in  conservatories.  In  this  use  of  sulphur  care  must 
1)0  taken  to  maintain  a  proper  moisture  in  the  greenhouse. 
Apart  from  the  danger  of  this  treatment  if  the  atmosphere  bo 
dry,  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  preA’alence  and  multiplication 
of  red  spider  is  OA'erheating  and  oA'er-dryness.  Where  forcing 
Ihas  to  be  done,  and  the  temperature  is  therefore  high,  attention 
must  be  paid  to  keeping  a  moist  atmosphere. 
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Tomatoes  in  the  Open  Air. 

At  this  season  a  good  deal  of  interest  is  attached  to  Tomato 
cnltnie  in  the  open  air,  and  as  rve  have  had  tvo  had  seasons  in 
success  on  for  tliis  crop,  we  may  leasonably  hope  for  more 
favourable  conditions  this  year.  The  majority  of  plants  have 
now  been  set  out,  as  all  grow  ers  are  aware  that  it  is  useless  to 
expect  good  I’esults  unless  planting  is  done  as  early  as  it  is 
safe  to  do  it.  The  aim  of  the  cultivator  should  then  be  to  get 
three  or  four  trusses  of  fruit  set  on  each  plant  as  quickly  as 
possible,  so  that  these  shall  have  time  to  ripen  before  the  cold, 
wet  Aveather  of  autumn  comes.  Anything  Avhich  tends  to 
hasten  the  foimation  of  the  requisite  quantity  of  fruit  per 
plant  is  to  be  commended.  In  regard  to  this  point,  I  have  tried 
scAmral  experiments  dui’ing  the  last  two  years,  and  the  result 
is,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  allowing  tAvo  main  shoots 
to  groAv  on  each  plant,  is  the  best  plan  to  folloAv  in  open-air 
culture,  because  by  that  method  four  trusses  of  fruit  may  be 
obtained  more  quickly  than  by  folloAving  the  orthodox  plan  of 
confining  each  plant  to  a  single  stem. 

At  the  point  Avhere  the  first  truss  of  floAver  is  formed  the 
plant  usually  makes  a  natural  break,  and  sends  out  tAAo  shoots 
of  almost  equal  vigour.  If  these  are  tiained  in,  and  all  side 
shoots  removed  on  both,  four  trusses  of  fruit  are  obtained  tAvo 
or  three  Aveeks  earlier  than  Avhen  the  single  stem  system  is 
])ractised.  And  this  gain  often  makes  all  the  difference  betAveen 
just  managing  to  get  the  fruit  ripe,  and  having  it  in  a  green 
state  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  plants  I  treated  in  this 
Avay  last  year  ripened  the  Avhole  of  their  fruits  by  the  end  of 
September.  That,  I  think,  Avas  a  fairly  satisfactory  test.  If 
those  Avho  have  not  tried  this  plan  Avith  do  sO  this  year,  I  tlvink 
tliey  Avill  be  satisfied  AA’ith  the  result.  —  Onwards. 

- - 


Comparative  Hardiness  oi  Outdoor  Peaches. 

Though  all  kinds  of  Peaches  are  considered  more  or  less 
hardy,  it  is  not  difficult  to  note  the  influence  of  cold  spells  of 
spring  Aveather  acting  both  on  the  floAvers  and  leaves.  There 
are  not  many  seasons  pass  Avhich  do  not  put  the  Peach  tree  to  a 
test  more  or  less  severe,  and  though  the  passing  spring  has  not 
been  so  drastic  in  cold  snaps  as  some  AvhicJi  are  still  fresh  in  the 
memory,  still  there  has  been  ample  to  illustrate  the  baneful 
effect  of  the  ordeal,  imposed  mostly  by  cold  easterly  Avinds. 
Frosts,  though  thej’  have  been  fairly  frequent  in  Ioav  places,  have 
not  this  season  been  severe  enough  to  harm  a  Potato  leaf  or  a 
StraAvberry  blossom  during  the  jAeriod  Avhen  they  are  exposed 
to  these  elements,  and  therefore  Peaches  groAving  against 
southern  Avails  have  not  felt  any  ill  effects  from  frost  visits. 

Cold  AAunds,  hoAvever,  have  been  by  no  means  absent,  and  the 
usual  leaf  blisters  have  been  almost  as  common  as  in  previous 
years,  and  it  is  in  this  j’es])ect  Avhere  the  hardiness  of  differing 
kinds  is  noAv  apparent.  llie  American  Peaches,  Alexander  and 
Waterloo,  are  both  hardy  kinds,  and  another  from  the  same 
source,  Hale’s  Early,  is  none  the  less  so;  indeed,  they  have 
given  us  perhaps  the  least  trouble  of  all  established  trees. 
Gladstone  comes  next,  and  is  a  Amriety  both  free  and  hardy,  and 
a  splendidly  coloured  autumn  Peach.  Poyal  George  feels  the 
cold  rather  keenly,  and  has  required  a  deal  of  leaf-picking;  so 
also  has  Violette  Hative  ;  the  last-named  seems  to  me  the  most 
delicate-leaved  of  all  Ave  have  outdoois.  Dymond  is  more  hardy. 
So  also  is  Nectarine  Peach,  Bellegarde,  and  Desse  TardiA'e. 
Strange  though  it  seems.  Sea  Eagle,  usually  so  vigorous 
and  unrelaxiug  in  its  effort  to  overload  itself,  has  displayed  much 
Aveakness  in  leaf  troubles  this  year,  the  cold  Avinds  rendering 
necessary  much  leaf-pickiug,  and  Barrington  is  not  much  better 
in  this  respect.  The  last-named  is  a  fine  Peach  AAdiere  the  soil  is 
found  to  suit  its  coustitutiou,  but  it  so  often  fails  to  retain  its 
fruits,  even  after  they  liaA'e  groAvn  to  a  good  size.  Some  attri¬ 
bute  this  Aveakness  to  absence  of  lime  in  the  soil,  but  in  cases 
Avhere  others  do  remarkably  Avell,  Barrington  Avill  fail,  or  only 
prove  a  partial  success. 

AMien  leaf  bli.ster  continues  until  it  has  spread  almost  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  tree,  there  is  much  loss  of  vigour 
inflicted  by  the  necessity  of  their  I’emoA’al.  It  occurs,  too,  at  a 
most  critical  period  of  the  fruiting  time,  and  aa  hen  those  of  deli 
cate  natures  are  inade  victims  of  this  leaf  trouble  to  a  serious 
I'xteut,  it  necessarily  iolloAvs  that  the  embryo  fruits  must  suffer 
to  some  extent,  and  Avhich  they  do,  by  making  a  halt  auc 
efiiNiug  to  go  further.  Earlier  in  the  season,  aa  hen  the  trees 
ai<'  passing  out  of  floAver,  the  gardener’s  hopes  ai’e  raised  to  a 
high  pitch  by  the  abundance  of  the  promise.  It  is  not  an 


uncommon  experience  A\dien,  after  the  trees  pass  out  of  bloom, 
and  there  are  apparent  evidences  of  a  great  yield,  there  is  a 
clAA'indling  doAA’ii  as  the  AA'eeks  folloAA’  each  other  and  inspections 
are  made.  At  the  time  of  Avriting,  though  there  has  been  a 
Avonderful  set  of  Peaches,  there  is  a  large  percentage  that  are 
taking  on  this  stationary  attitude;  but  it  is  hoped  there  are 
ample  and  to  spare  even  noAv.  A  fcAV  years  since  it  Avas  note- 
AA'orthy  hoAA’  young  vearling  and  tAVO-year-old  trees  evaded  the 
leaf  blister,  while  older  Peach  trees  became  so  badly  crippled, 
though  all  occupied  the  same  Avail  and  shared  the  same  means  of 
protection. 

It  is  not  so  apparent  noAv  ;  all  sIioaa-  the  same  tendencies,  and 
require  individual  treatment.  Noaa'  the  AA'eather  has  become 
more  summer-like  there  is  a  marked  advance  in  neAv  growth, 
ancl  soon  all  trace  of  injury  from  this  source  Avill  have  disap¬ 
peared.  On  light  soils  a  muich  of  straAvy  manure  and  a  Avatering 
Avith  clear  or  "diluted  farmyard  liquids  are  of  much  service  in 
SAA’elliiig  up  the  fruit  to  a  normal  size ;  but  soil  moisture,  if 
derived  only  from  clear  AA'ater,  is  of  real  importance.  Trees 
inclined  to  leaf  vigour  Avould  only  require  clear  Avater,  and  on 
strong  soils  nothing  more  Avould  be  required,  even  Avith  fruitful 
trees,  neither  is  mulching  of  the  roots  so  strictly  necessaiy, 
liecause  clayey  soils  are  made  cold  by  shutting  out  the  sun’s 
influence  AAith  a  straAvy  mulch.  Though  trees  vary  in  their 
resistance  of  common  blister,  all  are  subject  to  curl,  brought 
about  by  aphis  attacks. — W.  S. 


What  is  the  Cause  oi  Mildew? 

Every  gardener  is  so  Avell  acquainted  Avith  the  effects  of  this 
plant  malady  that  description  is  entirely  unnecessary.  Not  so 
Avith  the  real  source  of  its  origin.  If  one  makes  the  random 
question,  What  is  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  mildeAv  year 
after  year  in  a  certain  place?  a  variety  of  plausible  enough 
reasons  is  given.  “  Oh,  it  is  altogether  due  to  the  damp  and 
sour  character  of  the  soil,”  says  one.  “Nay,  but  to  the  cold, 
dry,  penetrating  nature  of  the  east  Avinds,”  says  another ;  and 
a  "third  ventures  the  assertion  that  the  mischief  is  due  to 
drought,  and  its  effects  upon  root  and  foliage.  Doubtless,  every 
one  of  these  vieAvs  is  resultant  upon  the  particular  observa¬ 
tions  of  each.  One  probably  found  the  mischief  dii-ect  under 
the  conditions  from  Avhich  he  deduces  his  conclusions,  and  all 
are  equally  satisfied  Avith  their  basis  of  reasoning.  MildeAvs  are 
fungi,  and  of  parasitical  propensities.  What  Avould  be  a  boon 
to  gardening  is  a  discovery  to  overcome  the  latent,  or  active 
spores  for  that  matter.  I  have  no  doubt  Avhatever  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  accomplishing  this,  for,  a  feAV  years  ago,  I  derived 
very  marked  results  in  the  case  of  a  Peach  house,  Avhere  one 
or  tAvo  of  the  trees  used  to  suffer  badly  from  mildeAv.  AVhen- 
ever  the  buds  began  to  break,  I  put  a  coating  of  about  an  inch 
of  machine-moAvn  gi'ass  over  all  the  border.  This  Avas  freshened 
up  Avith  a  sprinkling  occasionally  throughout  the  season,  Avith 
the  result  that  scarcely  a  liarticle  of  the  dreaded  foe  was  to  be 
seen.-H.  C..D.  ' 


British  Gardeners’  Association. 

With  reference  to  the  aspersive  letter  by  “  H.  D.,  WarAvick,” 
on  page  518  of  last  week’s  Journal,  one  must  ask,  “  Why  cannot 
the  fact  be  recognised  that  the  association  has  been  definitely 
formed?”  for,  to  insure  its  fullest  success,  unanimity  is  emi¬ 
nently  essential.  If  every  one  of  us  AAdio  has  a  grievance  or  an 
imaginary  one  is  going  to  ventilate  it  in  vitriolic  language,  theAi 
fareAA'ell  to  all  our  hopes  of  elevating  the  calling  of  the  horti¬ 
culturist,  for  the  labours  of  the  leaders  of  the  organisation  Avill 
be  largely  nullified.  It  Avould  surely  be  suicidal  Avere  an  opposi¬ 
tion  party  to  arise  and  attempt  to  prejudice  the  association 
and  its  committee;  but,  happily,  “  H.  D.”  is  vei-y  much  alone 
Avith  his  subversive  antipathies.  His  reference  to  the  “  gigantic 
‘  trusts’  for  the  benefit  of  the  friends  of  the  ‘  inner  circle  ’  ”  is 
a  calumnious  statement,  and  aao  are  to  believe  that  if  “  H.  D.” 
and  his  coterie  Avere  on  the  officership,  their  dpings  Avould  be 
absolutely  unimpeachable  in  everybody’s  eyes.  What  a  superbly 
mysterious  destiny,  that  a  committee  of  Avell-knoAvn  horticul¬ 
turists,  representative  of  every  department  of  horticulture,  from 
all  parts  of  the  Home  Counties,  shoidd  be  endoAved  Avith  one 
chief  aim,  and  that  having  for  its  ultimatum  the  formation  of 
“a  gigantic  trust”  for  the  benefit  of  the  friends  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  ! 

But  Avhile  it  Avould  have  been  more  satisfactory  had  the  com¬ 
mittee  published  the  Prospectus  before  the  Essex  Hall  meeting 
Avas  held,  one  must  remain  satisfied  Avith  Avhat  has  beeii  pro¬ 
posed,  and  trust  to  the  integrity  of  the  Amrious  gentlemen 
Avho  have  been  elected  to  manage  affairs.  Let  envious,  splenetic 
raillery  cease,  a«d  let  us  substitute  in  its  place  a  spirit  of 
courageous  determination  to  shoAv  to  the  Avoi-ld  that  Ave  as 
gardeners,  value  ourseh’^s,  our  services,  and  the  honour  of  our 
ancient  profession.  Employers  Aviil  speedily  recognise  improve¬ 
ment  Avithin  the  ranks,  and  shall  agree  to  remunerate  accord- 
j  ingly-let  there  be  no  fear  of  that.— Kiohard  Morningside. 
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The  Culture  oS  Hlppeastrums, 

(^Continued  from  lyage  !j09.) 

The  practice  of  some  growers  is  to  dry  the  bulbs  off  com¬ 
pletely,  and  then  through  exigencies  of  space,  to  store  them  on 
their  sides  pot  on  pot.  Others  work  in  the  other  direction  by 
considerably  reducing  the  amount  of  liquid,  but  not  thoroughly 
drying  off  the  bulb  in  the  manner  previously  mentioned.  The 
contention  is  that  the  bulb,  having  fleshy  roots,  and  these  being 
required  for  the  succeeding  j’ear’s  gi’owth,  should  be  kept  plump 
by  the  presence  in  a  diminished  way  of  moisture.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  things,  I  myself  prefer  to  effect  a  compromise  by 
witliholding  the  water  supply  as  in  the  former  case,  but  leaning 
slightly  to  the  latter  method  by  plunging  the  pots  up  to  the 
rim  in  some  moisture-ietaining  material,  such  as  cocoa-nut  fibre 
or  coal  ashes^  which  will  keep  the  pots  well  soaked,  and  thus, 
by  the  diffusion  of  moisture,  the  hall  of  the  plant  will  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  becoming  dust  dry,  whilst  it  will  at  the  same  time 
be  much  nearer  to  that  state  than  to  complete  saturation.  That 
this  is  an  ideal  method  of  storage  cannot,  I  believe  be  gainsaid, 
and  it  will  be  found  on  turning  out  the  bulbs  in  the  spring,  that 
they  are  firm  and  pining),  and  the  fleshy  roots  are  in  a  similar 
condition. 

The  time  for  repotting  the  plants  is  just  before  renewed 
root  action  occurs.  In  this  the  first  necessity  is  to  thoroughly 
soak  the  ball  of  soil  by  plenteous  watering  for  two  or  three 
days.  This  will  admit  of  the  exhausted  soil  being  more  readily 
parted  from  the  roots  without  damaging  the  latter.  Having 
extracted  ail  the  old  soil  remove  all  dead  roots,  and  those  that 
have  died  back  half  way  remove  at  that  point,  for  they  will 
eventually  throw  out  rootlets.  Then  thoroughly  wash  the  bulb, 
and  having  allowed  it  to  dry  potting  may  commence.  The  com¬ 
post  should  consist  of  good  fibrous  loam,  some  fibrous  peat,  but 
not  in  a  large  quantity,  some  well  decaved  leaf  soil  which  has 
passed  through  a  half  inch  sieve  with  the  small  taken  from  it 
by  means  of  a  quarter  inch,  some  broken  cow  or  sheep  manure, 
lime  rubble  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  leaf  soil,  and  a 
fair  quantity  of  broken  charcoal,  with  a  liberal  amount  of  coarse 
sand.  This  should,  when  turned  over  three  or  four  times,  form 
a  mixture  into  rvhich,  under  the  general  laws  of  growth,  it 
would  appear  an  impossibility  for  the  roots  not  to  freely  run. 

Clean  pots  and  crocks  should  be  used,  neglect  in  this  matter 
being  a  violation  of  the  very  alphabet  of  garden  principles.  A 
goodly  number  of  crocks  ai'e  necessary,  and  over  the.se  place 
moss.  Then  put  in  a  little  of  the  compost,  and  press  down  with 
the  hand.  Hold  the  bulb  in  position,  arranging  the  roots  so 
that  they  Avill  be  pretty  evenly  distributed.  Shake  in  some 
fine  portion  of  the  compost,  and  work  in  with  the  fingers.  Then 
put  more  soil,  and  make  firm  with  the  hand  until  it  reaches  to 
within  half  an  inch  from  the  top  of  the  pot.  The  bulb  should 
not  be  wholly  covered,  the  siirfaco  soil  being  but  slightly  above 
that  part  of  the  buib  which  gives  the  largest  circumference. 
Too  firm  potting  is  not  to  be  recommended,  for  the  roots  being 
of  a  fleshy  nature,  will  reqnii-e  more  room  and  freedom  than  in 
the  case  of  fine  fibrous  rooting  plants. 

After  potting,  watering  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  no 
great  quantity  being  required  until  plenty  of  root  action  has 
taken  place.  If  plunged  and  frequently  syringed  overhead, 
some  time  should  elapse  before  they  evince  any  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  a  water  pot.  AVhen  both  subterranean  and 
superterrene  growth  has  received  a  good  stimulus,  remove  the 
plants  from  the  plunging  material,  and  irlace  in  a  light  house 
boasting  a  temperature  of  55deg  to  GOdeg,  with  a  healthily 
humid  atmosphere,  the  chief  part  of  tlie  culture  now  being 
prudence  in  the  admission  of  air,  and  the  maintenance  of  an 
even  balance  in  the  way  of  water. 

The  two'  most  important  foes  in  point  of  destructive  ability 
are  mealy  bug  and  the  Eucharis  mite.  When  the  former  hate¬ 
ful  pest  is  at  present  no  half  measures  should  be  used,  for  I 
am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  policy  of  “  keeping  it  down  ” 
incurs  a  far  greater  expense  of  labour  and  rvaste  of  plant 
energy  than  the  more  drastic  but  far  more  effectual  method 
which  I  am  going  to  give  in  detail.  AVhen  the  prevalence  of 
the  bug  is,  so  to  speak,  in  its  infancy,  it  is  not  difficult  by  a 
severe  measure  of  isolafion  and  constant  murderous  attention 
to  stop  the  evil,  but  when  such  a  firm  hold  is  established  that 
the  insects  are  to  be  found  not  only  at  the  top,  but  at  the  roots 
of  the  bulb,  then  it  is  that  the  severest  measures  are  justified. 

The  autumn  undoubtedly  affords  the  best  opportunities  for 
thoroughness  in  the  cleansing  proce.ss.  Let  the  soil  be  well 
soaked  to  free  it  from  the  roots,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  crocks, 
should:  bp ,  thrown  on  to  a  fire  or  put  into  an  out  of  the  way 
jJace  whevo  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  danger  of  re-intro¬ 
ducing  the  pest.  The  pots  also  will  need  a  good  waishing. 

The  dead  roots  having  been  cut  away,  all  loo.se  skin  should 
lie  rubbed  off  the  bulb,  and  it  should  then  be  tlioroughly  washed 
in  a  solution  of  .strong,  soapy  water,  into  which  has  been  poured 
the  directed  quantity  of  some  proved  insecticide.  It  will  do  no 
harm  to  nse  the  liquid  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  comfortably  be 
boriie  in  it.  A  .somewhat  stiff  brush  will  be  nece.ssary  to  work 
the  liquid  well  into  the  bulb,  for  the  pest  has  what  is  to  us  a 


pernicious  and  annoying,  but  to  itself  a  highly  defensive  habit 
of  lurking  in  any  crack.  AVhen  treated  well  in  this  manner  ca.st 
the  bulbs  into  .some  clear  water  for  a  few  minutes.  Plunge 
when  dry  in  Itoxes  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refu.se,  which  should  hence¬ 
forth  be  kept  in  a  “  via  media  ”  between  thorough  dryness  and 
a  wet  condition. 

As  the  restarting  time  aiiproaches  new  roots  will  be  thrown 
out  from  the  base  of  the  bulb,  and  I’ootlets  from  the  old  roots. 
Encoui'aged  by  the  condition  afforded  them  by  the  moisture- 
retaining  fil)re  the.se  will  quickly  grow,  .so  that  an  eye  should 
1)0  kept  on  them  in  order  that  they  can  be  potted  up  early  in  a 
compost  such  as  pieviously  detailed.  The  after  culture  will  be 
as  usual,  with  the  difference  that  an  (*ye  of  vigilance  should 
be  kept  for  the  possible  reappearance  of  the  mealy  pest. 

The  Eucharis  mite  may  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  this  destructive  microscoj)ic  pest  thrives  in  a  soil  soured  by 
negligent  watering,  so  that  the  opposite  happy  condition  will 
tend  largely  to  its  abolition. — AA’m.  IIowles. 


The  Garden  Village  ol  the  Small  Holdings 

Association.- 

{Continued  from  i>age  500.) 

The  introduction  of  the  motor  has  brought  our  distant  vil¬ 
lages  nearer  to  the  towns  and  the  railways  and  to  each  other, 
and  the  motor  system  will,  in  my  judgment,  play  an  important 
part  in  the  establishment  of  garden  villages.  Our  experience 
thus  far  has  shown  me  that  there  are  thousands  of  country-bred 
townsmen  who  are  anxious  to  change  their  occupation  for  rural 
life,  although  on  the  ba.sis  of  our  own  applicants  it  is  probable 
that  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  have  the  means  or  capacity  to 
make  a  start  on  the  purchase  system.  Of  the  1,200  applications 
which  were  made  to  us  in  1903,  a  small  proportion  consisted  of 
those  impo.ssible  pensons,  city  .shopkeepers’  as.si.stants  and  clerks, 
who  have  no  experience  of  the  country  or  of  any  lural  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  remainder  were  chiefly  composed  of  more  or  less 
practical  men,  the  majority  of  whom  possessed  insufficient 
means.  Of  the  suitable  men,  a  considerable  number  were  pre¬ 
pared,  after  making  their  purcha.se — for  many,  indeed,  could  not 
be  accommodated  to  continue  wholly  or  in  part  in  their  present 
occupations  until  such  time  as  the  land  was  ready  for  tlieni  to 
devote  their  vrhole  attention  to  its  cultivation. 

These  men  coidd  see  their  way,  and  were  prepared,  as  skilled 
mechanics,  artisans,  or  pensioners,  to  combine  the  one  occupa¬ 
tion  with  the  other  so  long  as  they  found  it  e.s,sential.  Of  one 
fact  I  am  assuied — that  the  rural  labourer,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  is  not  the  man  who  will  take  up  land,  allotments 
excepted,  under  the  hire  or  purchase  sy.stem,  except  in  a  few 
particular  districts;  but  that  the  man  upon  whom  we  may 
depend  is  the  country-bred  townsman,  who  has  never  lost  his 
attachment  to  the  farm,  and  vho  ha.s-  acquired  siifficient  busi¬ 
ness  experience  to  enable  him  to  combine  with  the  labour  of 
cultivation  the  capacity  to  sell  his  produce. 

Aly  own  idea  of  the  Garden  A'illage  is  a  compact  and  not  too 
extensive  property  situated  in  a  district  in  which  agriculture 
is  not  higlily  prosperous,  and  in  which  the  population  chiefly 
depend  for  their  food  upon  foreign  produce.  The  soil  should  ba 
substantial — preferably  poor,  if  comparatively  stiff  or  heavy, 
than  light — such  as  sand,  gravel,  or  chalk.  It  shoidd  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  supplied  with  water,  adjacent  to  the  village,  church, 
chapel,  and  .school ;  drained  ;  its  fields  conveniently  divided  by 
fences  and  ditches,  and  all  acce.ssible  from  good  roads.  The 
homses  should  be  at  once  sub.stantial,  .simple,  artistic — for  mo.st 
men  take  a  pride  in  a  prettily  constructed  home — and  con¬ 
veniently  equipped  for  warmth,  cooking,  and  all  necessary 
domestic  purposes.  The  arrangement  of  the  land,  whether 
adjacent  to  the  house  or  not,  is  a  matter  for  the  decision  of  the 
occupier,  and  will  be  controlled  by  his  system  of  culture;  but  in 
any  case  he  should  pi-ovide  a  garden  of  sufficient  size  to  supply 
ids  own  table,  and  this  .should  embrace  a  poultiy  yard,  this  form 
of  live  stock  being  supplemented  by  a  breeding  sow  or  two,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  a  cow,  with  one  or  two  milch  goats  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  milk  for  his  children.  A  common  or  club  room  should 
be  established  for  the  use  of  the  vhole  colony,  and  in  some  )vay 
supplied  with  newspapers,  especially  those  representing- farming 
and  gardening,  with  technical  books,  some  innocent  games,  and. 
a  few  works  of  reference.  , 

There  should  be  a  club  or  co-operative  .society,  controlled  by 
a  committee  elected  by  the  coloni.sts  theni.selves,  and  intended 
for  the  purchase  and  supplv  of  food— whether  for  the  home  or 
the  stock— manur(\  seeds,  implements,  and  utensils,  coals,  and 
tlie  provision  of  the  more  costly  articles  of  farm  equipment,  to 
be  used  in  turn  by  those  requiring  them.  The  committee,  too, 
should  be  chai’ged  with  the  conduct  of  the  repair  of  the  private 
roads,  of  the  ditches  and  hedges  adjacent  to  those  roads,  and- 
they  should  repiesent  the  whole  body  where  cases  of  appeal  are 
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essential  against  local  rates,  and  in  such  instances  as  may  occur 
in  which  the  well-being  of  the  colony  is  threatened.  Little  diffi¬ 
culties  which  may  cause  personal  inconvenience  and  disagree¬ 
ment  should  be  referred  to  this  committee.  In  our  o\yn  case, 
should  questions  arise  between  the  colonists  and  the  directors, 
it  has  been  determined  by  our  articles  to  refer  them  for  settle¬ 
ment  to  our  trustees— well-knoAvn,  impartial  public  men  of  great 
experience — Sir  James  lllyth,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  I.  H.  Whitley, 
M.P. 

The  Cudworth  Colony  is  an  experiment,  but  it  has  succeeded 
— if  Ave  may  be  guided  by  our  present  results — beyond  expecta¬ 
tion.  Many  estates  were  inspected,  but  time  and  patience  were 
and  are  needed  in  findiiig  the  most  suitalde  and  in  guarding 
against  ulterior  difficulties.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  there 
are  many  suitable  estates  in  the  market  at  prices  Avithin  the 
reach  of  our  organisation  ;  but  for  a  time  at  least  I  believe  that 
a  colony  should  not  be  too  far  from  either  raihvay  or  toAvn, 
inasmvAch  as  buyers  still  fear  distance  ;  that  fear,  however,  Avill 
be  dispelled  by  experience.  Proximity  to  a  toAvn  means  greater 
cost,  not  only  in  the  purcha.se  of  the  land,  but  for  the  labour 
necessary  for  building  purpo.ses,  as  Avell  as  higher  rates.  On  the 
other  hand,  distance  from  a  toAvn  means  cheaper  labour,  loAver 
rent.s,  reduced  cost  of  the  land,  and  higher  cost  for  the  haulage 
of  the  materials  necessary  either  for  building  purposes  or  for  the 
feeding  of  the  stock  and  the  soil. 

Most  of  the  difficulties.  hoAA'ever,  Avhich  exist  in  the  last- 
named  districts  Avill  be  cured  by  the  aid  of  co-operation,  and  the 
improvement  and  reduction  in  the  cost  of  motors  intended  for 
liaulage  purpo.ses  in  particular  AA'ill,  I  believe,  enable  any  colony 
to  obtain  all  its  requirements  Avith  speed  and  certainty  at  such 
a  diminished  co.st,  that  local  raihvay  stations  Avill  be  abandoned 
for  tlie  towns,  and  goods  brought  direct  from  manufacturers 
instead  of  being  fir.st  despatched  by  rail  and  then  hauled  by 
Avaggon  from  the  station.  As  I  Avrite,  heavy  goods  for  the 
colony  are  being  delivered  by  motor  from  a  distant  toAvn,  not 
only  superseding  the  raihvay  and  horse  haulage  from  the  station, 
but  saving  at  least  three  days  in  time.  Wliere  the  members  of 
a  colony,  consisting  of  forty  or  fifty  families  producing  goods 
for  the  market,  combine  for  the  purpose,  they  Avill  be  able,  if  I 
am  not  mi.staken,  to  place  their  goods  on  the  local  or  city  market 
a  great  deal  more  qfiickly  and  Avith  less  difficulty  and  cost  than 
the  foreigner,  of  whom  Ave  hear  .so  many  complaints. 

It  is  often  suggested  that  the  life  of  the  small  oAvner  of  land 
is  one  of  considerable  hardship  ;  that  his  existence  is  a  burden, 
and  that  it  is  undesirable  to  increase  the  small-OAvnership  sys¬ 
tem  ;  but,  as  I  knoAv  from  experience  on  the  Continent,  he  is 
precisely  the  person  Avho  is  uiiAvilling  to  exchange  his  lot  for  the 
more  highly  paid  occupations  in  Avhich  toAvn  Avorkers  are 
engaged.  The  small  landoAvner  is  the  backbone  of  all  the  leading 
agricultural  nations  in  Europe,  and  he  sticks  to  the  land,  not 
because  of  the  large  profits  Avith  Avhich  it  provides  him,  but 
because  it  is  his  OAvn.  It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  such 
a  class,  and  it  happens  that  the  noAver  conditions  of  life  not 
only  demand  its  institution,  but  provide  methods  for  its  support 
without  which  small  farming  might  not  succeed.  Co-operation, 
which  has  raisech  Denmark  to  the  position  of  the  richest  country 
in  the  world,  next  to  our  oAvn,  for  its  size,  is  the  lever  Avhich  is 
employed  by  peasant  oAvners  in  cA'ery  country  but  Britain.  Its 
practical  ab.sence  here  is  OAving  to  the  non-existence  of  the  men 
for  Avhom  it  Avas  primarily  designed,  and  in  consequence  there 
are  almost  no  village  banks,  mutual  insurance  societies,  or  local 
cattle  breeding  clubs,  nor  such  other  organisations  as  the  Swiss, 
the  Danes,  the  Germans,  and  even  the  Luxembergers  have  estab¬ 
lished  for  national  utilitarian  purposes. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  many  aaIio  are  constantly 
asserting  that  small  farming  Avill  not  pay  have  commenced  to 
believe  their  assertions  to  be  true,  they  have  been  made  so 
of^n  ;  but  I  would  point  out  that  the  profits  of  the  soil  depend 
chiefly  upon  labour  and  skill,  and  both  are  usually  reAvarded. 
There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  Avithin  sight  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  which  do  not  return  a  gro.ss  profit  of  more  than 
£5  per  acre  per  annum,  and  yet  Avithin  the  same  limited  area 
there  are  market  gardeners  and  nurserymen — the  majority  of 
Avhom  are  humbly  born  and  imperfectly  educated,  but  Avho  by 
experience  are  accomplished  and  skilled  men-  Avho  are  able  to 
I'eali.se  from  £100  to  £l,000  per  acre  for  their  lAroduce,  in  large 
part,  it  is  true,  by  the  aid  of  glass.  If  this  is  not  faiuning  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  the  AA’ord,  it  is  crop  production,  aiid  the  margin 
between  the  figures  Avhich  I  have  suggested  is  just  as  AA'ide  and 
no  Avider  than  the  capacity  Avhich  exists  bet\A'een  man  and  man. 

In  that  part  of  Surj'ey  in  AA'hich  the  CudAA'orth  Colony  is 
situated,  the  soil  is  not  propeily  tilled  ;  practical  farming  is  at 
a  discount,  and  the  land  is  becoming  more  and  more  extensively 
occupied  by  Avealthy  residents,  many  of  Avhom  object  to  the 
disturbance  of  their  equanimity  or  the  spoliation  of  their  vieAv 
of  the  landscape  by  the  introduction  of  a  garden  A'^illage  or  a 
seiies  of  .small  holdings.  The  poorer  members  of  our  city  popu¬ 
lations,  as  in  London,  are  being  gradually  pushed  north-east  on 
to  tlie  may  of  Es.sex,  AA’hile  their  AA'ealthier  neighbours  are  enabled 
to  pitch  their  tents  upon  the  gravels  and  sands  and  the  chalk 
lulls  of  Surrey  i>  the  South.  The  land  laivs  enable  owners  of 
land  ailjacent  to  a  population,  whatever  its  position,  to  obtain 


their  oAvn  figure  from  the  public,  and  to  sell  sites  on  the  healthier 
soils  I  have  named  at  prodigious  prices:  thus  the  natural 
tendency  is  to  driA'e  the  Avorking  classes  to  the  loss  healthy  land. 

The  time  is  arriAung  Avhen  it  Avill  not  be  possible  for  any 
individual  to  decide  Avhcre  hundreds  of  his  neighbours  shall  or 
shall  not  live,  nor  Avhat  they  shall  pay  for  the  privilege  of  living 
at  all.  AVhen  public  authorities  do  theii’  duty,  they  Avill  take 
care  that  all  toAvns  and  villages  are  of  the  garden  type  ;  that 
houses  are  not  to  be  croAvded  together  like  the  cells  of  bees,  but 
that  to  every  home  there  shall  be  a  sufficicmt  area  of  land,  abun¬ 
dant  Avidth  to  every  street,  and  trees  to  contribute  to  that  com¬ 
fort,  that  beauty,  and  that  form  of  health  Avhich  is  a.ssociatcd 
with  Nature  and  her  Avays.  In  some  parts  of  Surrey  and  else- 
Avhere,  Avhere  the  country  is  both  beautiful  and  healthy,  the 
workers  are  forbidden  to  live,  for  the  OAvners  not  only  dominate 
the  position,  but  they  claim  the  air  and  the  landscape,  and  they 
Avould  also  claim  the  heavens  above  them  if  this  AAere  possible. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Cold  Storage  of  Apples. 

The  inve.s'tigations  Avhich  are  being  carried  out  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  the  cold  stoi’age 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  have  been  referred  to  in  previous  numbers 
of  this  Journal.*  A  report  has  noAv  been  issued  on  the  cold 
stoi'age  of  Apples,  a  practice  Avhich  is  largely  adopted  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  in  order  to  extend  the  period  during 
Avhich  the  Apples  can  be  kept  in  good  coiidition.  The  investi¬ 
gations  tend  to  shoAv  that  an  Apple  should  be  fully  groAvn  and 
highly  coloured  Avhen  picked,  in  order  to  give  it  the  best  keeping 
and  commercial  qualities.  An  exception  appears  to  exist  in  the 
case  of  certain  Amrieties  from  rapidly  groAving  young  trees. 
Such  fruit  is  likely  to  be  overgroAvn,  and  the  Apples  may  need 
picking  before  they  reach  their  highest  colour  and  full  develop¬ 
ment  . 

Uniform  colour  may  be  .secured  by  pruning,  to  let  the  sun¬ 
light  into  the  tree,  by  checking  the  groAvth  of  the  tree  early  in 
the  autumn,  and  by  picking  the  trees  oAmr  several  times,  taking 
the  Apples  in  each  picking  that  have  attained  the  desired  degree 
of  colour  and  size.  Apples  should  be  stored  as  quickly  as  po.s- 
sible  after  picking.  The  fruit  ripeiis  rapidly  after  it  is  picked, 
especially  if  the  Aveather  is  hot.  The  ripening,  Avhich  takes 
place  betweeii  the  time  of  picking  and  storage,  shortens  the  life 
of  the  fruit  in  the  storage  house  ;  but  if  the  AA-eather  is  cool 
enougli  to  proAmnt  after-ripening,  a  delay  in  the  storage  of  the 
fruit  may  not  be  injuiious  to  its  keeping  quality.  The  investi¬ 
gations  indicate  that  the  ripening  processes  are  delayed  more 
in  a  temperature  of  31deg  to  32deg  Fahr.  than  in  35deg  to 
36deg  Fahr. 

The  Apple  keeps  longer  in  the  loAver  temperature,  moiilds 
and  other  fungoid  groAvths  ai’e  prevented  to  a  greater  extent, 
the  aroma,  flavour,  and  other  characteri.stics  of  the  fruit  aie 
fully  as  good,  and  Avhen  removed  from  storage  it  remains  in 
good  condition  for  a  longer  period.  It  Avas  found  that  the 
wrapping  of  fruit  in  paper  also  retarded  the  ripening  process, 
and  prevented  the  spread  of  fungous  spores  from  decayed  fruit. 
Apples  should  be  in  a  firm  condition,  and  not  over-ripe,  when 
taken  from  storage,  and  then^should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

In  some  experimentsf  Avhich  were  carried  out  in  England  by 
the  Kent  Technical  Instruction  Committee,  it  was  found  that 
the  leading  dessert  Apples  could  be  kept  in  good  condition  for 
three  to  four  months,  and  in  some  cases  much  longer,  in  a  cold 
store,  a  temperature  of  36deg  Fahr.  being,  it  AA^as  stated,  found 
most  suitable.  Some  experiments  carried  out  by  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College!,  however,  support  the  conclusions  of  the 
United  States  Department,  as  it  Avas  found  in  the  Canadian  in¬ 
vestigations  that  Apples  kept  better  at  a  temperature  of  3Ideg 
Fahr.  than  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  also  Avhen  Avrapped 
singly  in  paper  and  packed  in  shalloAV  boxes  holding  not  more 
than  a  bushel. 


Messrs.  Webb’s  Cinerarias. 

AVhat  are  termed  “  strains  ”  of  the  leading  florists’  floAvers 
are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty 
to  decide  Avhat  is  best.  But  really  there  is  little  to  choose 
betAveen  the  strains  from  the  leading  firms.  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  presented  their  superb  Cinerarias 
at  the  Temple  ShoAv,  and  from  the  photograph  on  page  543,  the 
floriferous  character  and  the  free-groAving,  bushy  habit  of  the 
IDlants  may  be  estimated.  The  seeds  are  saved  from  plants  of  the 
highe.st  standard  of  merit,  and  the  range  of  good  colours  is 
varied  and  pleasing. 


“  Journal  of  tbe  Board  of  Agriculture,”  Vol  IX.,  Mar.,  1903.  p.  510 
Vol.  X.,  Dec.  1903,  p.  398. 

t  “  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,”  Vol.  VI.,  June,  1899,  p.  80, 

X  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Report,  1902. 
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Garden  History  of  tlie  Ganna. 

Probably  no  oi  namoiital  plant  has  boon  so  profonndly  modi¬ 
fied  within  the  expeiience  of  the  younger  generation  of  horti¬ 
culturists  than  the  Canna.  A  few  species,  mostly  natives  of 
widely  separated  tropical  countries,  were  known  to  gardeners 
early  in  last  century.  About  1835,  owing  to  the  increasing 
development  of  greenhouse  structures,  the  Canna  began  to 
attract  attention  as  a  nseftd  plant  for  sub-tropical  gardening 
in  favourable  locations  on  account  of  its  mas.sive  and  luxuriant 
foliage,  the  flowers  being  an  inconspicuous  feature  at  the  time. 
In  1848  a  race  of  hybrids  was  produced  by  cro.ssing  Canna 
nepalensis  with  other  species,  probably  C.  glanca.  Among  the 
number  an  improved  strain  known  as  C.  Annei  resulted,  which 
gained  high  favoui-,  and  was  much  planted  in  parks  and  gardens 
as  late  as  1870,  and  is  occasionally  still  seen  about  old-fashioned 
places.  The  descendants  of  C.  Annei,  variously  intercrossed 
with  other  varieties  and  species,  formed  the  -staple  of  the  seed¬ 
ling  varieties  we  grew  with  such  solicitous  care  in  our  boyish 
days.  We  can  well  recall  the  intere.st  centred  on  each  mam¬ 
moth  leaf  as  it  slowly  unfolded,  until  late  in  the  season  the 
narrow,  dull  I'ed  flowers  came  out. 

In  18G3,  however,  the  first  really  largo  flowering  hybrids 
were  produced  by  cro.ssing  a  dwarf  species  from  Co.sta  Pica, 


were  developed  from  C.  indica,  a  brilliant  red  and  yellow 
flowered  species,  variously  cro.ssed  with  iiidiflora  hybritls. 

Closely  following  Mnie.  Ciozy,  the  American  .seedling,  Star 
of  ’!)],  was  i)ut  on  tlie  market,  and  bade  fair  to  obtain  great 
popularity  owing  to  its  extremely  compact  habit,  although  the 
flower  was  inferior  to  Mine.  Crozy  in  finish.  2\  defect  in  con¬ 
stitution  reiuh-red  its  rhizomes  very  diflicuh  to  kcc])  over 
winter,  and  it  went  promiitly  out  of  cultivation.  The  year 
1893  witnessed  the  introduction  of  such  meri^^orious  varieties 
as  Alphon.se  Jlouvier,  Florence  Vaughan,  .1.  I).  Cabos,  ami 

others  which  .still  hold  a  firm  place  in  public  esteem.  Then 
followed  a  perfect  flood  of  new  sorts,  many  being  develoiied  in 
this  country  as  well  as  coining  from  aliroad.  Very  few  have 
survived  the  criticism  of  the  public,  which  has  become  very 
exacting.  Queen  Charlotte,  a  seedling  of  Mine.  Crozy,  raised 
in  a  German  nursery,  introduced  a  new  feature  in  coloration, 
extending  the  narrow  golden  band  on  tlie  flowers  of  the  Crozy 
type  into  a  broad  mottled  margin.  The  type  is  very  iiopular 
still,  but  Queen  Charlotte  is  being  superseded  by  higher  coloured 
varieties,  though  it  is  .still  listed. 

In  1896  some  remarkable  hybrids  of  Canna  flaccida,  a  native 
species  with  large  but  flimsy  yellow  blooms,  were  sent  out  by 
Italian  cultivators.  They  produced  the  largest  flowers  that 
have  yet  been  achieved,  'it  was  at  first  expected  that  those 
new  “  orchid-flow'ering  ”  varieties  would  drive  all  others  out  of 
cultivation,  but  on  trial  the  large  and  showv  blooms  were  ibund 


Messrs.  Webb’s  Cinerarias. 


C.  Warscewiezi  with  C.  ii  idiflora,  a  tall  Peruvian  specie's,  bear¬ 
ing  drooping  .spikes  of  comparatively  large,  roso-colonrod 
flowers.  The  varieties  resulting  from  this  union  were  intro¬ 
duced  under  tlie  names  of  C.  Ehemanni,  Noutoni,  alba  rosea 
grandiflora,  A’C.  They  have  very  handsome  blooms,  ranging 
from  deep  crimson  to  rosy  white.  C.  Ehemanni.  bearing  rose- 
coloured,  Oleander-like  blossoms  on  drooping  spikes,  .soon  be¬ 
came  a  prime  favourite  in  this  country,  and  was  most  exten¬ 
sively  planted.  AVhile  very  .stately  and  handsome  it  was  neither 
free  enough  nor  sufficiently  early  in  coming  into  bloom  to 
maintain  intere.st,  and  was  failing  into  disuse  about  1883,  when 
it  was  rumoured  that  a  wonderful  strain  of  dwarf  “  Gladiolus- 
flowered  ”  Cannas  had  been  produced  by  a  cultivator  in  the 
south  of  France. 

Soon  new  varieties,  filling  in  a  tolerable  manner  the  anti¬ 
cipations  of  the.se  reports,  began  to  come  over.  They  were 
mo.stly  mottled  yellow  or  flaming  .scarlet  in  colour,  with  wide 
but  irregularly-formed  blooms.  They  were  indeed  great  im¬ 
provements  in  the  dwarf-growing  section,  and  met  with  in¬ 
creasing  popularity.  One  of  the.se  early  ones.  Enfant  de 
Cahors,  mottled  red  and  yellow,  has  not  been  exceeded  in 
brilliancy  by  any  subsecpient  introduction,  but  the  blooms  were 
too  small,  and  it  is  now  forgotten.  AVith  the  introduction  of 
the  ever-popular  .Mine.  CiAzy,  about  1890,  the  Canna  at  once 
challenged  attention  as  a  really  important  plant  for  bedding 
and  sumnn'r  decoration.  The  Me.ssrs.  Crozy  have  been  very 
chary  of  information  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Cannas  they 
send  out  so  profusely,  but  it  is  generally  suppo.sed  that  they 


to  be  too  fragile  for  oui-  climate,  and  were  not  produced  in 
sufficient  freedom,  until  late  in  tlie  .season.  A  few  varieties, 
such  as  the  gigantic  Allemania,  and  the  deep  yellow  Burbank, 
produced  by  the  noted  California  originator  of  that  name,  are 
still  much  prized  for  their  massive  effect.  The  latest  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  interesting  group  has  been  the  production  of  two 
remarkable  hybrids,  both  combining  the  profuse  floriferonsness 
of  the  French  strain  with  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  flaccida 
type.  Mrs.  Kate  Gray  was  raised  liy  a  California  flori.st, 
Edward  Gray,  and  is  said  to  represent  a  cross  between  Mine. 
Crozy  and  Italia.  It  is  very  promising,  having  Alusa-iike 
foliage,  and  large  orange  flowers  marked  with  yellow,  produced 
as  freely  as  the  dwarf  sorts.  Pcnn.sylvania  will,  I  think,  prove 
even  more  useful,  as  its  immense  and  durable  blooms  are  clear 
bright' .scarlet,  without  any  lighter  markings  whatever.  It  was 
rai.sed  in  Tenne.ssee  by  John  A.  Kemp  from  seeds  of  Duke  of 
Alarlbo rough,  a  dark  crimson  dwarf  bedding  sort,  containing  ; 
blood  of  C.  iridiflora  and  Parthenope,  one  of  the  finest  flaccida 
hybrids. 

In  size,  vigour,  eariinc.ss,  and  profuseness  of  bloom,  the»e 
new  crosses  leave  little  to  be  desired,  but  it  is  probable  that 
still  greater  substance  of  flower  will  yet  be  bred  into  dilute 
flaccida  hybrids  of  this  type,  though  the  varieties  mentioned  are 
greatly  snperior  to  the  Italian  .sorts  hitherto  planted.  The 
modern  ideal  of  a  bedding  Canna  is  very  exacting,  and  practical 
excellence  depends  on  a  number  of  points.  The  plant,  what¬ 
ever  its  height,  mirst  grow  compactly,  and  have  tough,  heavy 
foiiage.  The  flower  trusses  mu.st  be  tbrown  well  above,  and 
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be  carried  at  an  even  heiglit.  The  ))loonis  must  be  early  and 
continnous,  and  tlie  florets  be  shed  as  fast  as  they  witlier. 
ISloreover,  it  must  pi’oduce  a  healthy  tuber,  or  rhizome,  that 
can  be  carried  over  Avithout  loss.  That  these  various  cha¬ 
racteristics  can  be  combined,  together  with  an  extended  range 
of  colour,  from  almost  white,  through  every  shade  of  yellow, 
pink,  scarlet,  crimson,  to  darkest  maroon,  and  even  shades- of 
purple,  with  an  infinite  range  of  markings,  we  have  ample 
evidence  in  some  of  the  iieAV  varieties  produced  by  A.  Wintzer, 
of  West  Grove,  Pa.  It  has  been  an  accepted  idea  that  the  best 
Gannas  for  American  planting  are  and  will  continue  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  further  com¬ 
bination  of  the  vai'ious  useful  types  now  in  cultivation  will 
result  in  varieties  of  nndreamed-of  value. — W.  Van  Fleet  (in 
“  American  Florist.”) 


Societies, 

ScientiHc  Committee,  June  14th. 

Present;  Dr.  Masters,  F.E.S.  (in  the  chair);  Messrs.  Shea, 
Worsdell,  Saunders ;  Drs.  Cooke  and  Eendle ;  Eevs.  W.  Wilks  and 
G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Death  of  R.  Me  Lachlan,  Esq.,  F.R.S. — Dr.  Masters  made  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  loss  to  science  occasioned  by  the  death  of  this 
eminent  member  of  the  Scientific  Committee.  He  was  one  of  the 
very  few  left  of  the  earliest  members  of  it ;  and  until  failing  health 
prevented  him  from  being  so,  he  was  a  most  regular  attendant  at  its 
meetings.  He  was  ahvays  most  courteous  and  willing  to  give  his 
assistance  whenever  questions  arose  in  the  department  of  entomology, 
in  Avhich  he  Avas  an  expert ;  the  suggestions  he  made  for  the  treatment 
of  insect  attacks  Avei’e  marked  by  caution  and  sound  Judgment. 

Oal'-tree  “Spangles.” — To  an  enquiry  from  Dr.  P.  Parnell, 
Streatham  Hill,  as  to  the  origin  of  these  galls.  Mr.  Saunders  supplied 
the  following  life  history  : — “  These  are  formed  by  the  grubs  of  one 
of  the  many  kinds  of  gall-flies  which  infest  the  Oak.  Most  of  the 
species,  this  one  (Spathegastei'  baccarum)  among  the  number,  do  not 
complete  their  life  cycle  until  they  have  gone  through  two  genera-  ■ 
tions ;  this  peculiarity  is  generally  spoken  of  as  ‘  the  alternation  of 
generations.  In  the  case  of  the  species  AAdiich  forms  the  galls  sent, 
the  flies  Avhich  are  hatched  from  them  are  of  both  sexes  ;  "  and  after 
pairing,  the  females  pierce  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  and  lay  their 
beloAv  the  surface.  The  grubs  hatched  from  these  do  not 
form  spherical  galls,  as  tlie  grubs  of  the  last  generation  did,  but  make 
the  little  flat  brown  galls  Avhich  are  so  common  on  the  under  sides  of 
Oak  leaves  and  Avhich  are  commonly  knoAvn  as  ‘spangles.’  The  flies 
from  these  galls  emerge  in  the  folloAving  spring,  but,  strange  to  say, 
they  are  quite  unlike  the  flies  of  the  previous  generation  Avhich  laid 
the  eggs,  in  appearance ;  and  there  are  no  males,  only  females.  These 
‘ parthenogenitic  females’  for  many  years  were  knoAvn  as  Neuroterus 
lenticularis,  and  Avero  considered  to  be  a  distinct  species  ;  they  lay 
their  eggs  more  commonly  on  the  male  floAvers  of  the  Oak,  when  they 
are  knoAvn  as  “  currant  galls  ”  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  a 
small  bunch  of  Currants ;  but  they  often  lay  them  on  the  leaves. 
The  life  cycle  is  now  complete,  and  begins  again  as  soon  as  the 
flies  emerge.  In  some  species  the  life  history  of  the  two  generations 
is  even  more  different  than  that  Just  described;  the  sexva  genera¬ 
tion  laying'  its  eggs  on  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  in  due  time  galls 
are  formed.  The  asexual  generation  which  emerg'es  from  these  galls 
are  wingless,  craAvl  up  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  trees,  and  lay 
their  eggs  generally  in  the  terminal  bud  of  the  shoots ;  the  galls 
there  formed  are  the  Avell  knoAvn  ''  Oak-apples”  the  flies  from  Avhich 
are  of  both  sexes ;  the  males  are  Avinged,  but  the  females  have  only 
rudimentary  ones,  or  are  Avingless.  The  only  means  Avhich  I  can 
suggest  for  preventing  the  Oaks  from  being  attacked  by  the  Spathe- 
gaster  baccarum,  is  by  destroying  the  galls,  this  Avould  be  almost 
impossible  in  the  case  of  the  galls  formed  in  the  sjiring ;  but  the 
second  generation  of  galls  Avhich  remain  on  the  leaves  till  after  they 
have  fallen,  may  easily  be  destroyed  by  collecting  the  fallen  leaves 
and  burning  them.  If  tliis  Avas  done  thoroughly,  there  would  be  a 
Avholesale  destruction  of  this  insect,  and  you  would  find  that  very  feAv 
attacked  the  leaves  the  folloAving  spring'.” 

■Carrots  destroyed  hy  iasecG'.— In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bullock, 
Godaiming,  Mr.  Saunders  Avrites  as  follows The  Carrots  are 
attacked  by  the  millipedes  (PolydesiuAis  complanatus),  ‘the 
flatten^  millipede.  It  is  a  A'ery  annoying  pest  and  one  Avhich  is 
yeiy  aiificult  to  destroy,  as  these  creatures  Avhen  feeding  at  the  roots 
or  a^ plant  cannot  be  killed  by  means  of  an  insecticide,  Avithout  using 
it  of  such  a  strength  that  it  Avould  injure  the  latter  ;  but  Avatering 
copiously  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  common  salt 

be  often  caught  by  burying  small  slices 
of  iurmps.  Mangolds,  or  Vegetable  Marroiv  near  the  plant  Just  beloAv 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  A  small  skeiver  of  wood  should  be  stuck  into 
each  slice  this  will  shoAv  Avhere  each  bait  is  buried,  and  also  render 
handling  them  easier.  These  traps  should  be  examined  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  any  millipedes  feeding  on  them  picked  off,  and  the  traps 


replaced.”  Another  method  described  by  Mr.  Shea,  is  to  make  a 
funnel-shaped  vessel  Avith  perforations,  filling  this  Avith  pieces  of 
vegetables  and  burying  it.  It  can  then  be  lifted  and  the  contents 
throAvn  out  and  the  grubs  killed. 

Hybrid  Carnations. — Mr.  Douglas  sent  fine  specimens  with  dark 
crimson  floAvers  of  a  hybrid  betiveen  the  Uriah  Pike  Carnation  and 
Sweet  William  ;  also  the  Pink,  hybridus  floribundus,  suggesting 
that  it  may  be  identical  Avith  the  first  hybrid  artificially  made  that 
is  knoAA'n,  by  Mr.  Fairchild.  (See  Journal  of  E.H.S.,  xxiv.,  page  56). 

Sawdust. — An  enquiry  from  Mr.  Allen,  Putney  Hill,  as  to  whether 
it  can  be  utilised,  the  general  opinion  Avas  that  it  is  Avorse  than 
useless,  but  it  becomes  valuable  if  burnt.  It  Avas  suggested  to  burn 
it  mixed  Avith  vegetable  rubbish,  then  to  sift  the  ashes  and  mix 
them  with  sifted  earth.  This  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be 
a  very  valuable  top-dressing. 

Scotch  Firs  diseased. — Specimens  received  from  Mrs.  E.D.  Turner, 
Ightham,  Kent,  Avere  examined  by  Mr.  KeAvstead,  who  reports .- — 
“  The  insect  is  Chermes  pini,  an  aphis ;  the  Avhite  flocculent  matter 
covers  the  adult  apterous  female,  and  her  yellowish  broAvn  pedun- 
cixlated  eggs.  Softsoap  and  quassia  is  a  very  good  insecticide  for 
this  pest;  but  the  paraffin  emulsion  will  give  the  best  results  if 
applied  before  the  trees  hav'e  made  young  growths.” 

Picea  aganensis. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  specimens  sent  by  Mr. 
Moore  of  GlasneAun,  shoAving  the  apex  of  the  yellow  male  flower 
occupied  by  bracts  and  ovuliferous  scales  of  the  usual  purple  colour. 
The  foliage,  leaA'es,  perular  scales,  and  stamens  Avere  seen  to  be  in 
continuous  sequence,  and  the  bracts  of  the  female  portion  Avere-also 
continuous  Avith  the  foliage  leaves.  The  ovules  Avere  not  fully 
developed. 

Hybrid  Clematis. — Dr.  Masters  also  shoAved  floAvers  of  a  hybrid 
Clematis  raised  betAveen  C.  coccinea  AAdiich  has  ovoid  tubular  scarlet 
flowers,  and  C.  lanuginosa,  Avhich  bears  much  larger,  flat,  lavender- 
coloured  floAvers.  The  flowers,  though  in  a  dishevelled  condition, 
shoAved  clear  indications  of  their  mixed  parentage  both  in  colour 
and  form.  They  Avere  received  from  Prof.  Francesco  Marchi  of 
Mantua. 

Grand  Yorkshire  Gala. 

(Continued  from  page  523.) 

Miscellaneous  and  Trade  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Clibran  and  Son,  of  Altrincham  and  Manchester, 
Avere  I'epreseuted  by  a  group  chiefly  composed  of  novelties. 
These  comprised  the  “  (hvarf  Crimson  Rambler,”  that  is, 
IMadame  LevaA'asseur,  aa  Inch  is  given  the  foregoing  popular  name; 
for  its  descriptive  ixirpose.  This  Rose  only  groAvs  l^ft  to  2ft 
high,  and  beai's  rich  crimson  clusters  like  C.  Rambler.  They 
also  had  the  ucaa'  Xephrolepis  Piensoni,  AA'hich  Ave  thoroughly 
commend  for  its  decoi'ative  effectiveness.  It  came  from  the 
United  States,  and  to  maintain  it  in  character  requires  rich 
feeding  and  a  AA  arm  temperature.  We.Avould  also  name  Ficus 
Parcelli,  Clerodendron  fallax,  Diacmna  Mayi,  Cyperus  alterni- 
folius  variegata  (creamy  coloured  throughout),  Dracfena 
Doucetti,  of  A\liich  Clibrans  hai^e  the  largest  collection  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  fine  thing,  and  Avill  stand  draughts  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  dAvelling  house  or  lobbies.  iMalmaison  Carna¬ 
tions  Avere  also  Avell  staged. 

Messrs.  Kent  and  Brydon,  Darlington,  Avere  forAvard  Avith 
hardy  Rhododendrons,  Nandina  domestica  (a  graceful  hardy 
shrub),  standai'd  SAAeet  Bays.  Hydi'angea  paniculata  grandi- 
flora,  Liliums,  ^’erbena  iMiss  Willmott  and  V.  King  of  Scarlets, 
Crassula  coccinea,  “  Geranium  ”  Achievement — Ix^y-leaved  x 
zonal — A\  ith  Avarm  rose-salmon  floAx  ers.  Their  Aucuba  limbata, 
Abies  pygma,  Aralia  variegata,  and  Abies  pungens  glauca  Kos- 
teri  Aveie  each  excellent,  and  AA'ell  deserve  attention. 

A  group  of  Carnations,  Gloxinias,  Ac.,  came  from  Messrs. 
Alack  and  Miln,  of  Darlington  ;  and  Air.  George  Bo.yes,  of  Ayl- 
stone  Nurseries,  Leice.ster,  had  a  group  of  his  pot  tree  Carna¬ 
tions  in  many  varieties.  He  also  had  a  table  of  their  floAAers 
arranged  in  glasses  over  a  Avhite  ground. 

Air.  A.  F.  Dutton,  The  Nunseries,  Bexley  Heath,  London, 
Avas  very  strong  in  tree  Carnations,  of  Avhich  he  has  noAv  a  large 
stock,  yet  Ave  believe  his  energies  are  taxed  to  produce  sufficient 
plants  to  meet  the  constant  demand.  AVithout  a  doubt  he 
understands  the  culture  to  perfection,  for  finer  floAA'ers  AA'ould 
i)e  hard  to  find.  AVe  Avould  name  Royalty,  Floriana,  Airs.  T.  AA’. 
IvaAvson,  Fair  Alaid,  Enchantress,  and  Alelba  as  his  best  car¬ 
mines  and  pinks;  Harry  Fenn  as  a  I'icli  dark  crimson,-  and 
Noi'Avay  as  a  Avhite. 

Ale.ssrs.  Cutl)ush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  staged  Carnations 
and  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  ixlauts,  Avith  AA’ater  Lilies — 
in  trays.  Their  hardy  plant  department  is  noAv  exten.sive,  and 
they  have  an  excellent  head  of  the  department,  .so  that  novelties 
as  AA-elJ  as  the  older  favourites  are  to  be  seen  here.  Dianthus 
Napoleon  III.  aa  us  very  good  ;  the  neAA-  Conandron  ramondioides 
ought  not  to  be  missed  by  lovers  of  alpines;  Cypripedium  spec- 
tabile.  Orchis  foliosa,  C.  acaule,  and  Sarracenia  rubra  are  not 
too  common  in  gardens  ;  and  aa  hat  is  statelier  or  deserves  more 
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care  than  the  noble  Eremm  i  ?  Each  of  these  we  noted,  and  a 
host  of  other  gems  were  on  view.  Lastly,  their  Calla  Elliottiana, 
Verbena  Maiden’s  Blush,  and  V.  Princess  of  Wales  (both  new'), 
and  uncommonly  sweet  Lantanas  in  named  kinds,  with  Dorothy 
Perkins  Rose,  were  admirable.  They  occupied  the  whole  length 
of  a  table  in  one  of  the  largest  tents. 

Pmonies  and  Pyrethrums  in  glorious  splendour  from  Messrs. 
R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  were  admirable,  and  exceedingly 
bright  and  fresh.  Unfortunately  at  the  time  of  making  our 
report  none  of  the  varieties  were  named.  They  had  Aquilegias, 
Inula  glandulosa,  Lilium  pyrenaicum.  Foxgloves  and  Camiianulas 
in  the  back  row. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterboro’,  had  a  group  similar 
to  that  reported  by  us  at  the  Temple  Show.  It  included  Liberty 
Rose,  Heliotrope  Lord  Roberts^  Lady  Roberts  H.T.  Ro.se,  Saxi- 
fraga  pyramidalis,  and  the  Coronation  Marguerite. 

Dicksons,  of  Che.ster,  brought  up  a  big  display  of  cut  hardy 
flowers,  in  which  we  would  note  Campanula  glomerata,  Sparaxis 
tricolor,  S.  Lina,  S.  grandiflora,  S.  Bellevue,  etc.,  and  they  had 
also  Ixias  and  Liliums,  iiarticularly  beautiful  being  L.  rubellum. 
Their  double  purple  Hesperis  is  handsome;  also  Arundo  Donax 
fol.  var.,  Anthericum  Liliago,  Barbarea  vulgaris  fl.-pl.,  Iris 
Susianus,  Primula  Sikkimensis,  and  Allium  acuminatum  (rose- 
mauve)  may  each  be  recalled.  Eremuri,  Paconies,  Pyrethrums, 
and  Delphiniums  in  the  last-named  kinds  were  here. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a  collection  of  Poeonies, 
some  of  which  we  named  in  the  report  of  the  R.H.S.  Drill  Hall 
meeting.  At  York  they  also  made  a  fine  contribution  to  the 
cut  Rose  display. 

IMessrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  contributed  hardy  cut 
floAvers,  w’hich  Avere  attractive  in  themselves,  but  the  cottagers’ 
style  of  arrangement  is  surely  not  Avorthy  of  a  firm  of  floral 
decorators.  A  number  of  the  seasonable  decoratir^e  subjects 
Avere  shoAvn,  but  there  Avere  no  novelties  unless  Ave  include  a 
bunch  of  a  blush  Oriental  Poppy.  Their  table  of  tree  Carna¬ 
tions,  however,  Avas  one  of  the  SAveetest  exhibits  in  the  shoAv, 
and  was  quite  exemplary  in  the  tastefulness  of  its  arrangement. 
Dark  blue  velvet  Avas  used  to  drape  the  table,  and  the  Carna¬ 
tions,  repre.senting  eight  leading  sorts,  Avere  set  in  huge  and 
charming  bunches  in  long-stemmed  glass  vases.  Asparagus 
myriocladus  and  A.  Sprengeri  Avas  used  beneath  the  floAvers. 

Mr.  .1.  Wood,  Kirkstall,  Leeds,  .sent  an  exhibit  of  alpines 
set  in  rockAvork,  but  it  was  a  poor  attempt,  too  much  of  the 
leaf  soil  shoAving.  The  stand  had  some  rare  plants,  as  Om- 
phalodes  Lticillim,  Campanula  alpina,  Azalea  rosmflora,  and  the 
double  red  variety  of  the  Welsh  Poppy. 

Mr.  Heni-y  BroAvnhill,  .seed  stores.  Sale,  contributed  his  neAV 
hybrid  Chrysanthemums,  conspicuous  for  their  large*  floAvers, 
their  vigour,  and  brilliant  colours.  They  Avere  in  shades  of  rich 
yelloAv,  sulphur,  primrose,  ivory,  and  cream ;  undoubtedly  they 
are  acquisitions. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcestei',  had  a  stand  of 
hardy  cut  floAvers  in  bunches.  We  Avere  able  to  note  some 
splendid  beai’ded  Irises,  also  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  Mertensia 
virginica,  Inula  glandulosa,  Campanula  collina  (rich  violet), 
Gillenia  trifoliata,  Lychnis  splendens  plena.  Delphinium  atro-pur- 
piirea,  D.  nudicauie,  Heuchera  brizoides  in  fine  form,  together 
Avith  many  other  seasonable  floAvers.  Messrs.  Smith  also  had  a 
group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  foliage  plants  on  the  grass,  but 
the  arrangement  Avas  far  from  inciting  one’s  admiration.  Their 
trained  balloon  Clematises  AA'ere  again  on  vieAv,  hut  Ave  think 
that  the  public  Avould  be  better  satisfied  to  have  these  lovely 
flowering  plants  groAvn  naturally,  or,  like  .some  of  the  Rambler 
Roses,  drooping  from  vertical  .stakes.  When  the  ballopn  plants 
are  not  too  much  tied  in,  they  are,  of  course,  very  pleasing. 
The  various  Japanese  Maples,  decorative  Pelargoniums,  and 
Bamboos,  &c.,  Avere  exceedingly  interesting. 

AValshaiv  and  Son.  Scaiborough,  had  a  collection  of  “  mar¬ 
ket  ”  floAA-ering  plants,  including  a  fine  batch  of  Miss  Willmott 
Verbena  and  Malmarson  Carnations. 

Me.ssrs.  Charle.SAVorth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  had  Cattleya  Em¬ 
press  Frederick,  L.-c.  Canhamiana  Excelsior,  L.-c.  Fascinator 
and  other  choice  hybrids.  ’ 

Mr.  A.  Edivards,  Arnold,  Xotts.  had  his  EdAi  ardian  ”  table 
and  room  receptacles  for  floAAers  and  plants.  The  I.V.O.  Kill-all 
Chemical  Company,  Leeds,  staged  a  neAv  liquid  ant  and  insect 
de.stroyer. 

Medals  to  Trade  Displays. 

Premier  AAvard.— Messrs.  W.  Cutbu.sh  and  Son,  Highgate. 

Gold. — Me.ssrs.  W.  Ciitbush  and  Son,  Highgate;  Messrs 
CharlesAvorth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford;  Messrs.  Kent  and 
Brydon,  Darlington;  iMessrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co..  Wor¬ 
cester. 

R.H.S.  Silver  Flora.— Me.ssrs.  WalshaAv  and  Son,  Scar¬ 
borough  ;  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester ;  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son 
Cheshunt  ;  Me.ssrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  iJd.,  Wisbech. 

R.H.S.  Silver  Banksian. — iVIr.  R.  Sydenham,  Birmingham; 
.Messrs.  Clii)ran  and  Son,  Altrincham;  .VI  r.  A  F  Dutton 
Bexley  Heath;  Messrs.  lIoAvitt  and  Son,  Soiihuli.  ’ 

AAAaid  of  Mei'it. — IMessrs.  W.  and  .J.  Bi’oaa'u,  Peterborough. 


Royal  Agricultural,  Park  Royal,  June  21st  to  25tti. 

The  five  days’  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agricultxiral  Society  of 
England  opened  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  neAv  permanent  grounds, 
named  Park  Royal,  AA’est  of  London,  and  the  Aveather  Avas  highly 
favourable.  This  is  the  second  shoAV  held  in  these  grounds,  and 
though  the  meteorological  conditions  last  year  Avere  ideal,  the 
loss  from  meagre  attendance  was  very  great.  From  Avhat  Ave 
saAV  and  heard,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  shoAv  this  year,  not- 
Avithstanding  the  many  innovations  and  displays  to  entice  the 
public  hither,  Avill  again  result  in  a  loss.  Still,  one  must  hope 
for  the  be.st,  and  Avait  for  the  facts. 

The  exhibition  Avas  again  full  of  interest,  and  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  horticultural  displays  Avere  forAvard.  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  had  a  varied  exhibit,  comprising  agricultural 
and  horticultural  subjects  of  .special  interest.  Their  Discovery 
Potato  in  pots  Avas  undoubtedly  vigorous,  and  among  culinary 
Peas  there  AA'ere  Eureka,  Avith  a  good  crop  of  long,  even,  AVell- 
filled  pods ;  also  Duche.ss  of  York,  Green  Gem  (dAvarf)^  Exceliior, 
A1  (tall-groAving  and  Avell-filled),  and  Empress  of  India  (a  tailer- 
groAving  variety,  Avhich  crops  AA'ell).  Their  Tomatoes  included 
PeachbloAv,  Satisfaction,  Golden  Nugget,  and  Best  of  All ; 
Ai  lide  the  case  of  Gloxinia  plants  Avere  evidence  of  the  higiiest 
culture  of  an  unexcelled  strain.  i 

iVIessrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  presented  Verl|)ena 
Mi.ss  Willmott  and  V.  Scarlet  King;  also  Kalosanthes  coccinea, 
Gloxinias,  fern-balls,  and  various  grasses.  : 

A  collection  of  vegetables  Avas  sent  by  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  comprising  their  Perfection  ^ea. 
Reliance  Beet,  Early  Purple-top  Turnip,  Stourbridge  MarroAv, 
Defiance  and  Sumnierhill  Lettuces.  They  also  had  “Stanley” 
and  “  Excelsior  ”  Gloxinias,  hardy  floAvers,  samjiles  of  laAVii 
grasses,  and  the  iieAv  Coronation  Tpmatoes. 

Some  useful  decorative  shrubs,  together  Avith  Hydrangeas, 
Fuchsias,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  the  double  golden  ^lar- 
guerite,  came  from  YIessrs.  Dicksons,  of  Chester.  Messrs.  Dick- 
■son,  BroAvn,  and  Tait,  Ylanchester,  contributed  Criihson 
Rambler  Roses,  Spanish  Irises  and  Pa'onies,  besides  a  fine;  col¬ 
lection  of  Potatoes.  ] 

Rustic  Avork  in  the  form  of  arbours,  seats,  and  summer¬ 
houses  came  from  YIessrs.  Inmans  and  Co.,  Stretford,  Ylan- 
chester,  and  these  Avere  most  elegantly  finished  in  all  respects, 
having  coloured  glass  AvindoAvs  in  most  cases.  YIessrs.  Henry 
and  Julius  Caesar,  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  and  King’s  Ci'oss, 
London,  also  had  an  excellent  display  to  choose  from.  Another 
exhibit  came  from  Ylr.  J.  Wandby,  Frizinghall  Rustic  YVorks, 
Bradford.  Ylr.  John  P.  YVhite,  the  Pyghtle  YVorks,  Bedford, 
had  garden  .seats,  summer-houses  made  of  oak  and  thatched  Avith 
heathei’,  and  really  beautiful  varnished  oak  trellis-work — most 
elegant  and  dainty  for  garden  fencing,  and  strong  withal.  Ylr. 
C.  YY’^.  Riley,  Herne  Hill,  S.E.,  was  also  represented  by  ru.stic 
work. 

YIessrs.  Liberty  and  Co.,  Regent  Street,  London,  have  lately 
developed  a  branch  of  their  extensive  business,  and  this  brancli 
is  devoted  to  “  terra-cotta  garden  pottery,”  and  of  this  material 
they  manufacture  pillars  for  pergolas,  vases,  and  tazzas,  halus- 
tradings,  .sundials,  edging  tiles,  gai-den  seats,  and  quite  a 
number  of  otlier  things,  each  admirable  for  various  uses.  The 
exhibit  Avas  Avell  set  out,  and  quite  extensive. 

YIe.s.srs.  Skinner,  Board,  and  Co.,  Bri.stol,  shoAved  their  Avire- 
tension  system  of  glazing.  YIessrs.  C.  and  YY".  Bu.swell,  Y'ictoria 
YY'orks,  Torquay,  sent  garden  tents,  garden  ,seats,  tables,  and 
pretty  hammocks.  Yle.ssrs.  Barford  and  Perkins,  Peterborough, 
had  garden  i-ollers.  YIessrs.  Headly  and  EdAA’ards,  Ltd., 
engineers,  Cambridge,  likeAAUse  had  garden  seats,  tents,  hose, 
and  Avire-AAork  arches. 

YIessrs.  YIerryAveather,  Ltd.,  of  Greemvich  Road,  London, 
Avho.se  specialities  are  tlie  fire  protection  of  mansions,  UAider- 
taking  the  Avater  supply  also  of  man.sions,  and,  lastly,  the  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  of  houses,  AAere  here  represented.  They  staged 
numerous  spraying  appliances.  Yle.ssrs.  H.  J.  and  C.  Ylajor, 
Ltd.,  BridgAvater,  Somerset,  had  a  large  selection  of  machine- 
pressed  tiles  for  roofing  purpose, s. 

Greenhouses  and  fraAues  .suitable  for  gardens  of  all  classes 
came  from  Ylr.  Duncan  Tucker,  of  Tottenham,  and  the  qualify, 
design,  and  finish  of  these  Avas  such  as  to  gain  a  gold  medal  at 
the  late  Regent’s  Park  SIioav  (Royal  Botanic  Society).  YIessrs. 
Ransomes,  S'lns,  and  Jefferies,  Ltd.,  IpsAvich,  .staged  fheir  laAvn- 
moAA'ers,  as  did  YIe.ssrs.  T.  Gi'een  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Leeds  and 
London,  Avho  also  had  garden  vases  of  very  pretty  design. 

YIessrs.  YY".  Horne  and  Sons,  Ciiffe,  near  Rochester,  Kent,  had 
Potatoes  Northern  Star  and  Eldorado  in  pots,  and  they  also 
staged  Asparagus  and  fruiting  dAvarf  Apples.  YIessrs.  Dickson 
and  Robinson,  Ylanchester,  staged  hardy  floAvers,  laAvn  grasses, 
Potatoes,  and  vegetables;  and  YIessrs.  Gartons,  of  YY'arrington, 
Avere  likeAA  i.se  repi  e.sented  in  these  lines. 

The  best  quality  Avood  Avas  exhibited  by  English  Bros.,  Ltd., 
timber  importei’s,  Peterborough.  Tlu'ir  manufactured  gates. 
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hurdles,  A'c.,  were  so  strong  and  substantial  as  to  seem  destined 
to  last  ’  for  ever.  Messrs.  Daniel  de  Pa.ss,  1,  Fenchorch 
Buildings,  E.C.,  had  samples  of  their  pure  guano  and  other  fer¬ 
tilisers.  Messrs.  .1.  Edgington  and  Co.,  108,  Old  Kent  Road, 
iS.E.,  had  garden  .seats,  tents,  Arc. 

On  this  occasion  the  Forestry  Committee  organised  a  Bidtish 
l''orestry  exhibition,  which  appeared  to  have  fair  success,  and  of 
this  and  the  kindred  agricultural  education  exhibition  we  may 
have  a  fuller  record  in  our  next  issue.  The  latter  was  organised 
by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  society,  in  co-operatipn  with 
tile  Lawes  Agricultural  Trust  and  Agricultural  and  Univer.sity 
colleges.  This  we  found  last  year  to  be  one  of  the  be.st  features 
of  the  fixture,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  very  well  attended. 
Specimens  of  fruiting  bushes,  Ac.,  infested  with  insects  and 


Newport  (Mon.)  Gardeners’. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  above  association  was  held  on  .J une  8, 
when  Mr.  D.  Powell,  gardener  to  Colonel  C.  T.  "Wallis,  read 
a  very  practical  paper  on  the  culture  of  Achimenes.  Mr.  Powell 
(who  has  taken  many  first  prizes  at  the  local  shows  lor  these 
plants)  said  the  Achimenes  was  a  most  chai-ming  plant  for  con¬ 
servatory  decoration,  being  very  beautiful  when  well  grown  and 
flowered,  and  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  gentleman’s  e.stab- 
lishihent.  They  are  vei'y  attractive  for  hanging  baskets  and 
brackets  against  the  wall  of  the  conservatory,  not  tying  them 
up,  but  letting  them  droop  of  their  ow]i  sweet  will.  They  may 
be  grown  in  pots  oj-  in  ])an.s  for  exhibition,  which  should  be  quite 
clean  and  well  drained.  The  .soil  would  l)e  two  parts  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  fibrous  peat,  and  one  itart  well 
decayed  oak-leaf  .soil,  a  small  quantity  of  wood 
ashes,  and  sufficient  sand  to  make  the  com- 
po.st  porous. 

Fill  the  pots  or  pans  to  about  l^in  from 
the  top,  pressing  the  soil  firmly,  then  place 
the  conns  over  the  surface,  about  l^in  apart, 
placing  nearly  lin  of  soil  on  top ;  then  place 
them  in  .stove  or  warm  greenhouse.  AVater 
very  sparingly  until  they  commence  to  grow. 
AVhen  about  bin  high  tie  them  up,  using  neat 
privet  .sticks,  giving  them  more  light  and  air. 
Fse  the  syringe  night  and  morning  on  bright 
sunny  day.s.  this  will  tend  to  keep  down  thrip 
and  red  spider,  keeping  a  moist  atmosphere. 
They  must  be  shaded  from  bright  sun.  "Weak 
soot-water  given  when  the  flower-buds  are 
showing  IS  very  beneficial  once  or  tAvice  a  week. 

After  blooming,  remove  to  a  cool  and  airy 
.Treenhouse,  and  Avhen  the  foliage  begins  to  de- 
ca.v,  gradually  withhold  Avater  until  quite  diy, 
A\  hen  the  conns  may  be  picked  out  and  pAit  into 
small  pots,  covered  Avith  dry  sand,  and  stored  in 
a  drv  place  in  a  temperature  of  about  50deg. 
The  best  time  for  potting  them  Avould  be  the 
end  of  February  and  beginning  of  March.  If 
attacked  by  thrip  or  green  fly,  fumigate  at  one.' 
Avith  XL  All.  Achimenes  may  be  lAi’opagated 
by  the  conns,  cuttings,  and  leaA'es,  Avhich  root 
readily  in  good,  moist  heat,  also  by  seed.  A 
good  discussion  folloAved,  in  Avhich  the  chaii’- 
man,  Me.ssrs.  Harris,  ^VoodAvard,  AViggins, 
Daniels,  .lones,  and  .  Mitchell  took  part.  Mr.  PoAvell  AA  as 
accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  intere.sting  paper.  Mr. 
J.  Duff  pre,sided. — J.  Pegler. 


A  Petrol-Driven  Spraying  Pump. 


The  pre.sent  figure  .sIioaa’s  the  “  XoAmlty  ”  patent  portabltA 
petrol-driven  pump  for  spraying,  hop  Avashing,  Avatering  Ac.  It 
is  driven  by  a  petrol  high  speed  motor,  Avith  gun-metal  rotai’v 
pump,  coupled  direct  to  the  motor  sliaft,  the  Avhole  machinery 
mounted  on  a  30  gallon  tank,  carried  on  tAvo  light  iron  wheels, 
and  provided  Avith  handles.  The  ])etrol  su])ply  is  canued  for  10 
to  12  hours  Avorking,  and  the  ignition  is  by  battery  and  coil.  The 
jAump  can  draAv  from  the  tank,  in  Avhich  an  insecticide  can  be 
mixed  for  spraying ;  or  a  suction  pipe  can  be  employed  to  draAA: 
from  a  pond,  stream,  or  other  supply.  A  pressure  of  601b  per 
square  inch  can  be  maintained,  the  delivery  being  sufficient  to 
keep  three  or  four  sprays  going  at  once.  The  motor  can  be 
started  instantly,  and  the  apparatus  Avill  do  the  Avork  of  several 
men  at  less  cost,  Avhile  being  lighter  in  Aveight  and  more  portable 
than  .steam  apparatus.  It  is  offered  by  Messrs.  AIcrryAveather 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  GreeiiAA'ich  Road,  liondon. 

Concentrated  Fertilisers. 

If,  in  addition  to  nitrate  of  soda,  other  concentrated  nitro¬ 
genous  fertili.sers  are  used,  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  fish 
guano,  dried  blood,  rape  dust,  Ac.,  these  should  be  put  on 
earlier  than  the  nitrate  of  soda ;  and  in  this  case  the  quantity 
of  nitrate  AA-ould  be  decreased.  It  must  be  remembered,  hoAv- 
ever,  that  tlie  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  .soda  is  immediately  avail¬ 
able  for  plant  use,  and  that  the  nitrogen  in  IcAvt  of  nitrate  of 
soda  goes  fartb.er,  for  the  immediate  crop,  than  the  same 
quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  fish  guano  or  rape  dust  or 
dried  blood,  or  even — except  in  a  AAet  season — of  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  In  fact,  the  choice  betAAeen  nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  their  proportion  to  any  other  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilisers  used,  is  to  be  determined  in  individual  cases 
by  circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  and  cost. 


Merryweather’s  “Novelty”  Spraying  Machine. 


fungoid  attacks  Avei’e  on  shoAv.  together  with  soils  and  crops, 
showing  the  effects  of  various  manures,  Ac. 

Next  to  the  educational  section  Avere  open-air  groups  of  orna¬ 
mental  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs  from  Messrs.  Dicksons, 
of  Chester ;  Little  and  Bailantyne,  Carlisle ;  and  Mr.  L.  R. 
Russell,  Richmond.  All  the  subjects  AA'ere  clearly  named,  and 
these  formed  an  intere.sting  and  instructive  feature. 

A  forestry  exhibit,  comprising  seedling  Pines  and  Conifers, 
Ac.,  each  in  trays  and  narroAv  boxes  by  it.self,  and  backed  by 
taller  shrubs,  came  from  Hon.  Mark  Rolle,  Stevenstone  and  Bic- 
ton,  DeA'on.  The  foresters  (Mr.  Barrie  of  Stevenstone  and  Air. 
Aluirhead  of  Bicton)  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  neatness  and 
high  genei’al  excellence  of  the  Avhole  display.  So  many  as  153 
different  kinds  AA'ere  on  view.  Another  exhibit  aars  that  of 
German  fqre.stry. implements,  and  of  piles  of  different  AAoods,  to 
(U’ove  their  durability  as  fencing  posts. 

‘  Royal  Meteorological. 

'J'lie  second  of  the  afternoon  meetings  for  the  present  session 
wa.s  lield^  on  "NVednesday,  the  15th  inst.,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
society,  70,  Victoria  Street,  M^estminster,  Capt.  D.  AVilson 
Barker,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  C.  F.  Bax  gave  an 
account  of  some  curious  “  Effects  of  a  Lightning  Stroke  at 
Earl’s  Fee,  BoAA^ers  Gifford,  E.ssex,  April  13,  1904.”  A  thunder¬ 
storm  occurred  during  the  early  morning  hours,  and  about  three 
a.m.  there  Avas  a  blinding  flash,  lighting  up  the  Avhole  neigh¬ 
bourhood  for  miles  around,  folloAved  immediately  by  a  crashing 
explosion.  One  person  stated  that  he  saAv  what  appeared  to  be 
a  cylinder,  and  another  person  a  ball  of  fire  descend  and  then 
explode,  “  casting  darts  ”  in  all  directions. 

On  careful  examination  in  daylight,  it  AA'as  found  that  in  an 
Oat  field  Avhich  had  recently  been  dredged,  there  AA'ere  three  dis¬ 
tinct  .sets  of  holes  ranging  from  Din  doAAm  to  about  lin  in 
diameter.  The  holes,  AAdiich  Avere  perfectly  circular,  diminished 
in  .size  as  they  went  downAvards,  and  remained  so  on  to  the 
j^erfected  rounded  ends  at  the  bottom.  Upon  digging  section- 
ally  into  the  soil,  which  is  stiff  yellow  clay,  it  Avas  found  that 
the  holes  Avere  “  as  clean  cut  as  though  bored  Avith  an  auger.” 
An  interesting  discussion  folloAved  the  reading  of  this  paper. 
A  paper  by  Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  of  the  Blue  Hill  Observa¬ 
tory,  U.S.A.,  describing  ‘‘  An  Instrument  for  Determining  the 
I  rue  Direction  and  Velocity  of  the  Wind  at  Sea  ”  Avas,  in  the 
a-|j;sence  of  the  author,  read  by  the  secretary. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES  CLEANED  OF  THEIR  CROPS.- Syiini>;c  occasion¬ 
ally  to  keep  the  foliage  clean,  afford  water  to  render  the  soil 
moist,  innlch  the  border  with  short,  spent  material,  and  thus 
prevent  the  surface  cracking,  whilst  encouraging  the  roots  to 
work  at  the  upper  part  of  the  border.  Allow  a  moderate  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  laterals,  and  admit  air  freely  above  hOdeg.  There  is 
no  fear  of  the  wood  not  ripening,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  prevent 
its  doing  so  prematurely. 

MELONS.  —  Plants  with  the  fruit  ripeniiig  must  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  aii‘,  and  water  should  he  withheld  from  the 
fruit.  If  the  plants  are  strong,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to 
crack,  in  addition  to  withholding  water,  cut  the  growths  about 
halfway  through  a  few  inches  below  the  fruit.  A  diy  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  essential,  and  a  temperature  of  70dcg  to  75deg  arti¬ 
ficially,  falling  about  odeg  at  night.  If  the  sun  be  powerful, 
])lace  a  slight  .shade  of  some  kind  directly  over  the  fruit  so  as  to 
ensure  their  ripening  evenly  and  gradually.  Water  only  to  pre¬ 
vent  flagging.  A  slight  shade  after  a  dull  period  is  better  than 
heavy  waterings  and  a  close,  vitiated  atmosphere. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES— PEARLY  HOUSE  — The 
fruit  will  shortly  he  all  gathered,  therefore  admit  all  the  air 
possible  day  and  night.  If  the  roof  lights  of  the  earlie.st  forced 
hou.s-e  are  moveable,  take  them  off  after  the  trees  have  had  full 
ventilation  for  a  fortnight,  and  keep  the  trees  free  from  insects 
by  forcible  syringing.  I^et  the  borders  be  duly  watered,  afford 
liquid  manure  to  weakly  trees,  which  helps  them  to  plump  the 
buds,  and  mulch  with  short  manure.  Cut  away  the  wood  which 
has  borne  fruit  to  the  shoot  at  the  base  intended  to  bear  frnit 
next  season, unless  such  shoot  is  required  for  extension.  If  there 
be  any  superfluity  of  shoots  remove  them  now  ;  they  only  keep 
air  and  light  from  the  principal  foliage,  and  hinder  cleansing 
operations.  Keep  laterals  and  any  gross  shoots  closely  stopjjed. 

HOUSES  WITH  FRUIT  RIPENING.— The  trees  must  not 
be  syringed,  but  moderate  moisture  should  be  maintained  until 
the  fruit  is  ripe  ;  even  when  ripe  an  arid  atmosphere  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  principal  foliage. 
Water  mu.st  be  given  liberally,  but  not  excessively,  at  the 
roots.  Admit  air  abundantly.  In  gathering  Peaches,  great  care 
is  necessary,  as  the  least  presstire  makes  a  mark,  and  spoils  their 
appearance.  A  piece  of  wadding  should  be  held  in  the  hand, 
and  the  fruit  removed  by  gentle  pressure,  then  laid  gently  in 
a  padded  basket  or  tray.  A  cool,  airy  fruit-room  is  the  best 
place  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines  after  they  are  gathered. 

LATE  HOUSES. — Train  the  growths  thinly,  reserving  a 
.shoot  at  the  base  of  the  current  year’s  bearing  wood,  and  stop 
those  on  a  level  with  or  above  the  fruit  at  two  or  three  leaves, 
and  succeeding  growths  at  a  joint  or  two.  Side  shoots  or  exten¬ 
sions  not  reqtiired  for  forming  bearing  rvood,  or  for  furnishing 
the  trees,  stop  at  an  inch  dr  two  of  growth  to  form  spurs.  Thin 
the  fruit  to  a  few  more  than  will  be  required  for  the  crop,  retain¬ 
ing  the  largest  and  best-placed.  There  should  not  be  more  than 
one  fruit  to  each  "Square  foot  of  trellis  covered  by  the  trees,  but 
a  few  more  may  qe  left  to  meet  casualties  in  stoning.  Syringe 
twice  a  day  except  on  dull  days.  During  the  prevalence  of  dull 
weather  an  occasional  .syringing  will  be  all  that  is  requii-ed,  as 
it  does  not  answer  to  keep  moisture  hanging  on  the  foliage. 
Water  inside  borders  as  necessary,  and  afford  liquid  manure  to 
weakly  trees.  Mulch  the  borders  lightly  with  short  manure,  and 
keep  it  moi.steued  as  it  becomes  dry. — G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

WALLFLOWERS. — The  transplanting  of  Wallflowers  from 
the  seed-beds  .should  take  place  now  at  favourable  opportunities, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  good  .stock  of  plants  to  furnish  beds  and  borders 
in  autumn.  The  later-sown  beds  may  require  a  short  time 
longer  to  strengthen.  Select  a  piece  of  open  ground  where  the 
soil  is  of  moderate  fertility,  and  prepare  it  by  deeply  digging  and 
working  in  .some  decayed  manure,  or  any  old  material  which 
will  enrich  the  ground.  In  transplanting,  form  a  trench  deep 
enough  only  to  4dmit  the  roots  straight  down.  The  trenches 
may  be  bin  apart,  and  the  seedlings  bin  asunder:  Should  the 
ground  be  very  dry,  after  partially  covering  over  tlu'  roots  and 
making  firm,  give  a  good  soaking  before  filling  in  the  trench. 
This  will  carry  them  on  without  water  for  some  time. 


SEEDS  TO  SOW.  -  To  ohtahi  a  good  stock  of  Pansies,  Violas, 
Colunahines,  Canterbury  Rolls,  Primroses,  and  Polyanthuses, 
seeds  may  be  sown  at  the  j)resent  time.  Secure  good  strains 
from  a  reliable  fiiun.  Prepare  a  bed  on  a  sheltered  piece  of 
:  ground  or  in  a  fiaine.  Sow  i}i  drills  or  broadcast,  merely 
covering  the  .seed  with  fine  soil.  Keep  moist  and  shaded  until 
germination  ensues,  then  aff’oid  abundant  li.ght.  and  protect 
c,ccording  to  needs.  As  the  plants  increase  in  size,  prick  out 
sepai-ately. 

REDS  AND  RORDJdRS.  —  Cut  off  the  withered  flower  stems 
from  Larkspurs,  Pyi’ethruius,  .Eveilasting  and  Sweet  Peas, 
Ro.ses,  Pansies,  and  Violas.  Ry  so  doing,  many  of  these  will  b(j 
enabled  to  continue  floAvering  longer  than  they  otherwise  would. 
Pinks  will  he  in  full  bloom,  and  Carnations  must  have  all  the 
fiowei'  stems  supported.  Thin  out  annuals  further,  encouraging 
growth  by.  stirring  the  soil  about  them.  All  recently  planted 
subjects  Avill  be  the  better  foi'  having  the  .soil  stirred  about 
them,  and  kept  clear  of  weeds.  Now  that  the  plants  in  beds 
and  borders  are  becoming  established  in  their  positions,  water¬ 
ings  will  not  he  so  frequently  necessaiy.  Peg  down  as  necessary 
all  plants  of  a  trailing  habit. 

PROPAGATING  PYRETHRUMS,  PENTSTEMONS, 
PHLOXES.— It  is  es.sential  to  propagate  young  .stock  of  thes(! 
as  soon  as  side  .shoots  are.  obtainable  during  the  summer.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  bed  of  light,  sandy  soil  in  a  frame  or  on  a  moist  border. 
Stocky  young  shoots  of  a  short  jointed  character,  Avithout  an.y 
flower  buds  in  the  centre,  are  lif’st.  Dibber  them  in  drills  about 
2in  apart.  Keep  moi.st  and  shaded. fiom  the  strongest  sun. 

CANTERRURY  REELS.— These  being  noAv  in  flower,  large 
plants  should  be  accorded  .some  supnort,  and  as  the  individual 
flowers  decay,  cut  them  off,  and  thus  prolong  the  floAvering. 
There  will  also  be  found  among  the  flowering  plants  where  these 
Campanulas  have  been  grown  the  previous  year  a  number  of 
strong  young  seedlings.  These  Avill  prove  serviceable  for  next 
season,  making  .sturdy  plants,  which  may  be  moved  when  neces¬ 
sary. — E.  D.  S.,  Gravesend. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

AUTUMN  CAULIFLOWERS  AND  RROCCOLIS. -These 
should  now  be  planted  out  without  further  delay.  The  soil 
should  be  rich  and  deepl.y  cultivated  for  this  important  crop. 
The  plants  should  be  carefully  lifted,  with  as  much  soil  attached 
to  their  roots  as  po.ssible.  Good  broad  holes  should  be  made  to 
receivq  these  balls,  and  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  should  be 
given  as  the  plants  are  set  out.  If  liqAud  manure  can  be  used, 
so  much  the  better. 

LETTUCES  AND  ENDIVE. — As  soon  as  these  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  the.y  .should  be  thinned  to  a  distance  of  bin  or 
Sin  from  plant  to  plant.  It  is  much  the  safe.st  plan  to  sow  where 
the  plants  harm  to  .stand  at  this  season,  as  a  spell  of  warm 
weather  may  set  in,  Avhen  transplanted  plants  do  very  little 
good.  The  plants  should  never  want  for  Avater.  A  feAv 
soakings  of  liquid  manure  .should  be  given  if  possible.  This  Avill 
cause  a  crisp  groAvth. 

PARSLEY. — The  early  soAving  of  this  should  noAv  be  thinned 
to  Gin  to  8in  from  plant  to  plant.  "Well  groAvn  Par.sley  AA’ill  resi.st 
sharp  frost  far  better  than  plants  Avhich  have  been  draAvn  up 
Aveakly  in  thickly  soAvn  drills.  Another  soAving  should  at  once 
be  made.  A  Avarm,  dr.y  border  should  be  chosen  if  possible,  as 
the  plants  Avill  be  all  the  more  likely  to  Avinter  here.  Fill  the 
drills  Avith  Avater  an  hour  before  soAving  the  .seed,  as  Parsley 
germinates  badly  in  di'.y  AAeather. 

TURNIPS. — Frequent  .soAvinc.s  of  these  should  be  made.  At 
this  time  of  year  they  soon  become  unfit  for  the  table.  Soav  on 
a  shady  border  if  po.ssible,  and  treat  the  drills  as  for  Parsley. 
Mdie.re  the  Turnip-fly  is  troublesome,  .syringe  the  plants  with 
quassia  extract  as  soon  as  they  appear  through  the  soil. 

LATE  CARROTS.  Young  Carrots  are  generally  appreciated 
at  all  times.  If  a  soAA'ing  is  noAv  made  on  a  warm  border  they 
Avill  afford  tender  roots  in  the  autumn.  If  a  bed  can  be  .squared 
off  so  that  it  can  be  conveniently  coA-ered  Avith  a  frame,  so 
much  the  better,  as  sometimes  the  AA-eather  is  not  suitable  fol¬ 
iate  groAvth  in  autumn, 

SPINACH. — Another  soAving  of  summer  Spinach  should  noAv 
be  made.  Give  the  plants  ample  room  to  develop,  both  betweoi 
the  roAA's  and  from  plant  to  plant  AAhen  thinning.  Treat  th»A- 
drills  as  for  Parsley. 

HOEING.- It  is  important  at  this  season  to  keep  the  hoe 
going,  and  every  available  niche  should  he  frequently  hoed. 

WATERING.  — Such  kinds  of  crops  as  Peas,  Scarlet  Runners. 
Salads,  CaAdifloAver,  Ac.,  Avill  recpiire  con.stant  attention  from  the. 
hose  in  dry  AA-eather.  This,  together  AA'ith  the  hoe,  AA-ill  generally 
keep  crops  moving.  Peas  and  Reans  shotild  be  mulched  aftm-  a 
thorough  .soaking  of  AAatei-.--  A.  T.,  Cirencester. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER. 
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Ants  and  Bees. 

Til  .some  parts  of  the  country  ants  prove  a  great  pest  to  the 
hee-keeper,  although  I  fear  the  harm  they  do  is  nipre  imaginary 
than  real.  Where  these  in.sects  visit  hives  it  will  be  noticed 
that  they  pay  more  attention  to  those  which  are  inhabited  than 
those  which  are  empty,  as  far  as  bees  are  concerned,  but  have 
plenty  of  stores’,  and  this  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
visit  ‘inhabited  hives  as  much  as  anything  for  the  warmth. 

When  the  ants  commence  to  make  mounds  in  the  spring, 
take  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  and  pour  it  into  the  nest,  or  if 
they  are  very  troublesome  pour  kerosene  over  the  mounds.  They 
can  easily  be  kept  out  of  the  hives  by  placing  the  legs  of  the  hives 
in  saucers  containing  water.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  strong 
colony  will  always  clear  the  hives  of  these  intruders  by  carrying 
them  away  as  they,  do  dead  bees,  and  dropping  them  some 
distance  from  home. 

Foundation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  beginners  in  the  art  of 
bee-keeping  do  not  attach  sufficient  imiiortance  to  the  need  of 
procuring  good  foundation.  To  purchase  much  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  that  is  sold  so  cheaply  is  a  waste  of  money,  and  it  is 
penn.t  wise  and  pound  fooli.sh  to  use  starters  only.  Most  of  our 
cleverest  men  affirm  that  the  bees  consume  151b  to  201b  of  honey 
to  make  11b  of  wax.  Then  where  i.s  the  gain  ?  for  a  pound  of 
foundation  can  be  obtained  for  2s.  4d.,  and  201b  of  honey  costs 
at  least  10s.  Use  full  sheets,  then,  of  the  best  foundation  if 
you  wish  to  secure  the  best  results. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  a.sked  by  a  lady  to  place  some  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  frames  of  a  good  stock  of  bees.  About  tliM  time  I 
was  doing  the  same  in  one  of  my  own  hives.  It  was  nrost  in¬ 
teresting  to  notice  the  rates  at  which  the  bees  drew  out  the 
comb  and  filled  it  with  brood.  The  foundation  in  the  first 
instance  was  a  composition  and  cheap ;  and  used  in  my  hives 
was  the  best,  and,  in  some  instances,  mine  was  drawn  out  and 
occupied  Avith  brood  before  the  other  was  touched.  If  I  needed 
any  convincing  before,  I  required  none  noAV.  By  using  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  brood  chamber  we  can  regulate,  in  a  degree,  the 
number  of  drones;  this  of  itself  is  very  desirable. 

There  is  no  economy  in  using  thin  foundation  in  the  queen’s 
apartments.  Eight  sheets  to  the  pound  I  find  very  satisfactory 
in  every  Avay.  Ahvays  make  them  secure  in  the  frames,  and  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  Aviring.  In  any  case  let  about 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  foundation  remain  above  the  top  of  the 
frame,  and  then  run  a  hot  iron  along  it  to  melt  the  Avax,  and 
thus  seal  it  in.  When  I  first  commenced  bee-keeping  I  omitted 
this  last  isiece  of  advice  Avith  the  most  disastrous  results,  for  I 
started  during  a  very  Avarm  autumn  Avith  some  driven  bees,  and 
one  day  Avhen  I  Avent  to  feed  them,  I  found  the  bees  and  founda¬ 
tion  in  a  ma.ss  on  the  floor  board.  I  have  learned  more  about 
bee-keeping  through  failures  than  by  success. 

In  sections  always  use  the  thinnest  foundation  Avith  a  Avorker 
base,  for  if  drone  base  be  employed  it  makes  the  sections  look 
clumsy  and  unattractive.  For  extracted  honey  in  shalloAv 
frames  use  that  Avith  the  drone  base. 

Frame  Spacing. 

Having  discussed  how  necessary  it  is  to  place  full  sheets  of 
foundation  in  the  frames,  it  may  be  AA'ell  to  say  a  feAA’  Avords  on 
.-jpacing  them  in  the  brood  chamber.  AVhat  is  our  object  in  the 
body  box  All  of  us  are  agreed,  I  believe,  that  AA'e  require  as 
much  brood  space  as  possible,  coupled  Avith  an  economy  of  the 
heat  of  the  cluster.  Hoav  then  can  Ave  discover  the  correct  dis¬ 
tancing?  An  eminent  German,  I  believe,  examined  bees  in  a 
natural  state,  i.e.,  in  trees  and  skeps,  and  he  found  the  centre 
combs  Avere  much  nearer  together  than  those  on  the  outside, 
and  that  the  average  distance  AA  as  about  Ifin.  After  many  ex¬ 
periments  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  best  results  are 
attained  by  spacing  them  in  lUn  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  It 
IS  simplest  to  purchase  metal  ends,  Avhich  are  very  cheap,  and 
save  infinite  trouble. 

If  combs  ai-e  Avider  apart  I  find  more  honey  is  stored  in  the 
brood  chamber,  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  is  less  brood  and 
less  .super  honey.  Clo.se  spacing  encourages  more  brood  raising 
consisting  of  Avorkers,  and  retards  the  raising  of  drones. — 
Hybla. 

Doubling. 

During  the  past  feAV  years  the  conviction  has  been  forced 
upon  many  bee-keepers  that  honey  in  bulk  as  a  commercial  com¬ 
modity  is  far  more  valuable  than  comb  honey,  and  it  is  con.se- 
quently  easy  to  understand  that  in  those  apiaries  Avhere  its 


production  is  the  main  object,  any  suggestion  liy  Avhich  the 
liarve.st  of  it  may  lie  augmented  Avill  be  very  acceptable.  There 
is  really  nothing  strange  in  this  preference  for  extracted  honey, 
Avhen  the  matter  i.s  logically  considered.  For  one  thing,  there 
i.s  a  great  deal  less  trouble  in  Avorking  colonies  for  it,  and  there 
i.s  also  less  care  required  in  afterAvards  dealing  Avith  honey  in 
bulk  irrespective  of  the  increased  Aveight  obtained. 

A  method  of  management  under  Avhich  greater  harvests  can 
be  secured  is  termed  doubling  or  storifying.  Not  only  is  the 
yield  more  by  this  plan  than  any  other,  but  SAvarming  is  at  the 
same  time  checked  Avith  tolerable  certainty.  There  have,  Iioaa- 
ever,  been  so  many  conflicting  reiiorts  as  to  the  achievements  of 
the  system,  that  many  are  seeking  aiithoritatiAm  information  on 
the  subject. 

Oetl’s  golden  rule  for  the  successful  production  of  honey  was 
“  tveep  your  stocks  strong,”  i.e.,  have  the  AAorking  population 
largely  in  Gxce.s.s  of  that  required  for  the  duties  of  the  hive, 
such  as  comb  building,  nuqsing,  Ac.  In  the  first  place,  it  must 
be  obvious  that  the  quantity  of  honey  collected  by  the  bees 
must  ahvays  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  AA’hich  can  be 
spared  from  the  labours  of  the  hive  to  gather  it,  and  it  Avill  be 
observed  that  those  colonies  Avhich  produce  the  largest  quantity 
of  honey  are  those  AA'hich  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  Avere 
very  strong. 

Again,  if  a  young  and  prolific  queen  at  the  head  of  a  colony 
is  from  some  cause — say,  paucity  of  bees — unable  to  deposit  the 
maximum  number  of  eggs  until  the  commencement  of  the  honey 
season,  the  inevitable  result  Avill  be  an  excess  of  brood  at  an 
inopportune  time,  and  a  large  number  of  labourers  AA’hose  efforts 
might  have  been  expended  in  gathering  honey  will  have  their 
attention  monopolised  by  the  brood  and  its  wants,  and  conse¬ 
quently  those  feAV  bees  Avhich  are  able  to  gather  honey  Avill  only 
bring  sufficient  in  for  the  daily  requirement  of  the  colony. 

Noav,  if  the  number  of  adult  bees  above  those  required  for 
nursing  are  not  produced  before  the  honey  floAv,  the  same  dis- 
liroportion  sometimes  continues  until  the  best  part  of  the  floAv 
is  past,  and  there  is  comsequently  little  or  no  surplus  stored ; 
but  should  there  be  tAvo  colonies  in  a  similar  condition,  or  ju.st 
on  the  verge  of  entering  the  supers,  and  the  season  passing 
aAvay,  a  larger  population  can  be  obtained  in  time  to  accumulate 
a  little  surplus  by  doubling  them  and  leaving  only  one  queen. 
The  hatching  of  the  brood  above  and  beloAv  after  doubling 
secures  a  colony  of  foragers  far  in  excess  numerically  of  that 
Avhich  Avould  have  been  the  case  if  separated,  and  comsequently 
better  results  are  secured  l)y  the  union  of  the  tAvo  stocks. 

The  best  plan,  hoAvever,  Avith  such  doubtful  colonies  is  to 
stimulate  them  early  in  order  to  produce  as  much  brood  as 
possible,  and  immediately  both  brood  chambers  are  full  of  comb 
and  bees,  and  honey  is  coming  in,  double  them  as  folloAvs 
Select  two  of  the  best  stocks,  remove  the  quilts,  and  after  find¬ 
ing  one  of  the  queens,  place  her  Avith  the  bar  of  bees  and  brood 
npon  AAdiich  she  is  found  on  the  old  stand  in  a  neAv  brood  box, 
fixing  the  brood  chamber  Avith  the  remaining  combs  and  bees 
above  the  other  colony  still  in  possession  of  its  queen. 

If  queen  excluder  is  first  placed  betAveen  the  tAvo  brood 
nests  the  combs  in  the  upper  one  may  (after  twenty-one  days 
have  elapsed)  be  removed  as  soon  as  sealed  and  the  honey 
extracted,  as  all  the  brood  Avill  bv  that  time  have  hatched,  and 
the  qneen  being  confined  to  the  loAver  chamber  there  is  not  the 
slightest  risk  of  interfering  Avith  or  injuring  her.  The  stock 
from  Avhich  the  combs  of  brood  have  been  taken  must  be  treated 
as  a  SAvarm,  empty  combs  being  su_pplied  and  feeding  com¬ 
menced,  as  all  the  old  bees  Avill  return  to  their  former  position 
and  their  OAvn  queen.  Doubling  or  storifying,  as  explained  above, 
secures  an  immense  force  of  young  bees  through  the  double 
quantity  of  brood,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  ample  .storage 
space  as  the  brood  hatches  out,  Avhich  the  bees  soon  take  advan¬ 
tage  of.  A  hive  so  managed,  Avitli  a  young  prolific  qneen  to 
maintain  the  increase  of  population,  ought  to  produce  as  much 
as  20dlb  of  honey  in  a  moderate  season,  but  the  production  of 
honey  in  large  quantities  is  only  possible  Avith  vast  surplus 
populations  Avhen  honey  is  abundant. — E.  E.,  Sandbach. 

- • - - 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Wgetables  of  all  kinds  have  been 
vei-y  plentiful  during  the  AA'eek,  and  piices  have  given  Avay  all 
round,  especially  for  Potatoes.  At  Leeds,  oAving  to  heavy 
arrivals  from  Jersey.  neAV  Potatoes  fell  Gs.  per  CAvt.  The  Man- 
che.ster  reporter  refers  to  the  first  arrival  in  the  market  of 
Cheshire  outdoor-groAvn  Potatoes,  AA’hich  sold  at  8s.  per  601b. 
English  Gooseberries,  French  Cherries,  and  StraAvberries  are 
very  plentiful  and  cheap.  Tasmanian  Apples  are  noAV  arriving 
“  Avasty,”  and  have  fallen  in  price.  The  Leeds  reporter  states 
that  Cabbage  of  exceptionally  good  quality  is  arriving  from  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  vegetables  is  generally  re¬ 
ported.  The  London  repoiter  states  that  the  cloudy  weather 
is  affectine  the  groAvth  of  British  StraAA’berries,  and  supplies 
are  not  arriving  freely.  He  refers  to  the  first  arriA’al  of  Dutch 
Cucumbers. 
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correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “Tub  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one 
nill  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking 
information  on  matters  discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  In 
naming  plants  we  only  undertake  to  name  species,  or  well- 
marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any  one  occasion.  Florists’ 
flowers  we  do  not  name. 

BOOKS  (A.  B.).— You  might  consult. the  list  we  furnished  in 
the  Spring  Xumher,  March  10. 

SPOTS  ON  PEACHES  (Constant  Suh.scribei'). — The  fruits 
are  badly  infested  with  mildew  (Oidiuni  leucoconium).  Dust 
the  tree  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  gently  rub  it  on  the  spots 
on  the  young  fruit  with  the  fingers.  This  rubbing  helps  to 
break  up  the  mycelial  threads  of  the  fungus,  which  grows  as  an 
e])iphyte  on  the  skin,  and  pushes  suckers  into  the  tissues  to 
abstract  nourishment.  Bepeat  the  dusting  with  sulphur,  and 
the  mildew  will  disappear,  though  the  affected  fimit  may  not 
■swell  properly  afterwards  in  consequence  of  the  injury  already 
inflicted. 

GLOXINIA  LEAVES  AND  BUDS  BUSTED  (C.  B.).— The 
leaves  and  buds  are  badly  rusted,  at  one  time  attributed  to  a 
fungoid  parasite,  l)ut  recent  inve.stigations  liave  shown  that 
the  browned  and  contracted  rust -like  appearance  is  the  effect  of 
infection  by  a  mite  that  may  not  inappropriately  be  called  the 
Gloxinia  Mite  (Tarsonymus  Gloxini),  though  it  attacks 
Gesneras  ;  indeed,  we  first  noticed  the  rust  on  Gesnera  cinna- 
barina  about  1870,  and  it  .spread  from  'this  plant  to  Gloxinias, 
Begonias,  and  Achimenes.  Fui  ther  investigation  resulted  in 
its  being  found  on  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  and  Cyclamens  in 
a  greenhouse,  and  .still  farther  research  showed  that  it  was 
liresent  on  the  rusted  leaves  of  Geranium  and  Erodium  species 
outdoors,  and  also  on  Box.  The  only  known  repressive  measures 
successful  against  the  pest  have  been  frequent  sprayings  with 
tobacco  water,  the  spray  being  from  below,  so  as  to  wet  the 
leaves  on  the  under  side  as  well  as  the  u])per  surfaces  and 
stems.  This  we  have  found  useful ;  also  periodical  fumigations 
with  tobacco  paper  and  vaporising  with  nicotine  compound. 
Po.ssibly  treatment  with  h5’drocyanic  acid  gas  would  effect  the 
annihilation  of  the  pest,  but  on  this  point  we  have  no  definite 
data,  only  that  of  the  gas  being  fatal  to  all  animal  life,  whilst 
not  injurious  to  vegetation  when  judiciously  applied. 

YOUNG  PEABS  SWOLLEN  AND  BLACKENED  APPLE 
FBUIT  DESTEOYED  (Senex,  Devon). — The  fruit  is  certainly 
blackened  and  destroyed,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  Pear-.scab  (^usicladium  pirinum),  though  the  white 
mould  on  and  inside  them  is  that  of  the  brown-rot  of  fruit 
(Monilia  fructigena).  As  for  the  maggot  we  only  found  one  in 
the  specimens,  and  it  was  a  minute  caterpillar  not  di.stinguish- 
able  from  that  of  the  codlin  moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonella),  and 
not  clearly  seen  by  the  unaided  eye,  being  so  minute  and 
young.  It  certainly  is  not  cause  of  the  blackened  and  ruined 
condition  of  the  young  fruit.  The  Apple  tree  trus.ses  of  young 
fruit  are  completely  whitened  by  the  Apple-twig  mildew 
(Splnerotheca  mail),  and  the  browning  of  the  foliage  is  simply 
due  to  the  mildew  on  the  young  wood.  The  old  wood  shows  a 
very  neglected  condition,  being  overgrown  by  lichen  and  moss, 
ami  some  of  the  spurs  are  dead.  The  judicious  piuner,  the 
cleanser  of  the  trees  from  overgrowths,  and  the  applier  of 
fertilisers  to  the  soil,  seem  very  much  absent  in  this  ca.se.  They 
are  the  wor.st  we  have  seen  in  the  many  thousands  of  specimens 
examined  during  the  year  1861-1904.  The  trees  should  be 
sprayed  with  a  caustic  alkali  wash  so  as  to  cleanse  them  from 
the  lichen  and  moss.  The  Apple  twigs  that  .show  the  white 
mould  should  be  cut  off  to  .sound  ti.ssue  immediately  below,  as 
the  mj’celium  of  the  fungus  is  perennial  on  the  ti.ssues.  For 
tlie  prevention  of  the  Pear-scab,  spray  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  sulphide,  loz  sulphide  to  Ojgalls  of  water,  fir.st,  ju.st 
as  the  flower  buds  begin  to  open  ;  .second,  when  the  petals  of 
tile  flowers  are  falling  off,  and  third,  when  the  fruit  is  the  size 
of  peas  or  slightly  larger.  If  the  season  be  rainy  a  farther 
treatment  should  be  given  twelve  days  after  the  third.  Apply 
to  the  ground  in  autnmn  4oz  per  square  yard  of  a  mixture  of 
9  parts  superphosphate,  5  parts  nitrate  of  potash,  7  parts 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  7  parts  sulphate  of  lime,  extending  from 
the  stem  of  the  trees  to  a  yard  beyond  the  spread  of  the 
branches,  and  repeat  in  the  spring.  There  is  no  need  to  wash 
the  dre.ssihg,  a.s  the  rain  will  do  that  fast  enough. 


ASPABAGUS  GBOWEBS  IN  EVESHAM  CMrs.  ]ir.  P.)  — 
Three  large  growers  of  Asparagus  are  ^Ir.  .Jones,  High.  Street, 
Evesham:  Messrs.  White  Bros.,  Evo.sham  :  and  ^Ir.  Bowland, 
Bengeworth ,  Evesham . 

CHEBBY  SHOOTS  (H.  IM.  Hynes).— The  points  of  the  shoots 
received  with  letter  are  infe.sted  by  black  fly  (Aphis  cerasi). 
They  may  be  de.stroyed  by  dipping  the  .shoots  hi  tobacco  water, 
and  while  there  geii'iy  rub  the  affected  leaves  on  the  under 
side  with  the  fingers  so  as  to  thoroughly  wet  the  pests.  The 
late  ^Jr.  Tlios.  Bivei’s  gave  as  the  be.st  remedy  for  the  Cherry 
aphis,  the  following  recipe  in  the  “  Miniature  Fruit  Garden,” 
page  113:  Boil  4oz  of  quassia  chips  in  a  gallon  of  soft  water,  ten 
minutes,  dis.solving  in  it,  as  i!  cools,  4oz  of  softsoap.  It  should 
be  .stirred  and  also  strained,  and  the  trees  syringed  with  it 
twice  or  thrice.  The  day  following  the  trees  should  be  syringed 
with  clear  water.  The  several  advertised  insecticides  are  also 
effectual,  the  great  point  being  to  reach  the  aphides  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  thoroughly  wetting  the  pests  with  the 
insecticide. 

:\IALM.\ISON  CABNATION  CANKEBED  (G.  E.  B.).— The 
examination  revealed  a  cankerous  condition  of  the  root  stem. 
The  spots  on  the  leaves  are  probably  a  consequence  of  the  root 
stem  affection,  though  there  may  be  a  little  of  spot  fungus, 
Septoria  dianthi.  The  cause,  however,  of  the  collapse  of  the 
plant  is  decay  in  the  root  .stem,  and  this  has  probably  been  in¬ 
duced  by  potting  in  too  rich  soil,  and  keeping  the  roots  too 
moist.  There  is  hardly  a  i'emedy,’as  the  .stems  are  destroyed, 
and  the  top  only  collapses  in  consequence.  Perhaps  a  littie 
basic  cinder  phosphate  mixed  with  the  compost  used  for  potting, 
would  coi’rect  the  tendency  to  decay  in  the  stem,  adding  lib  of 
the  basic  cinder  phosphate  to  281b  of  soil,  and  mixing.  Spraying 
with  potas.sium  sulphide  solution,  loz  sulphide  to  3galls  of 
water,  would  arrest  the  fungus  on  the  foliage,  the  plants  should 
also  be  given  jilenty  of  light  and  air,  the  foliage  being  kept  as 
free  fioni  moisture  as  possi])le. 

I.EAVES  OF  BEGONIAS  AND  GLOXINIAS  CBUMPLING 
(B.  H.).— I  .send  you  by  this  mail  a  young  seedling  Gloxinia, 
showing  how  they  are  curling  up  in  the  centre.  Quite  a  number 
have  done  so  very  suddenly,  when  seeming  to  be  growing 
vigorously ;  also  a  leaf  and  bunch  of  buds  from  a  tuberous 
Begonia,  in  a  4in  pot,  which  was  the  picture  of  health  until  the 
new  leaves  began  coming  all  crumpled  up,  and  the  buds  seem  to 
bliglit  and  turn  a  rusty  colour.  Both  are  in  very  light,  loose 
soil,  vith  considerable  rotted  leaves  in  it  ;  have  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  (iOdeg,  carefully  ventilated  in  the  day,  and 
kept  moderately  watered.  The  change  from  an  apparently  per¬ 
fect  state  to  tliis  crumpled  condition  in  so  short  a  time  puzzles 
nie.— [Evidently  the  trouble  Avith  both  the  Gloxinia  and  the 
Begonia  comes  from  too  much  sunshine,  and  alloAAing  too  much 
water  on  the  foliage.  If  the  glass  of  the  house  be  shaded,  and 
care  taken  to  AA'et  the  leaves  as  little  as  po.ssible,  the  plants, 
being  young,  should  soon  recuperate.] 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  followinq  number.  (N.,  Lines.).— 1,  Sisyrinchium  .grandiflorum  ; 
2,  Iris  setosa ;  3,  Iris  Douglasiana  ;  4,  Iris  flavescens  ;  5,  Aquilegia 
formosa  truncata.  (J.  B.,  Herts.).— 1,  Allium  .narcissitlorum 2, 
molly  ;  3,  Isatis  glauca  ;  4,  Acacia  hispida ;  5„  Csesalpinia  japonica. 
(P.).^Iris  pseudo-Acorus,  the  Water  Flag.  (P.,  Thame). — 1.  Masde- 
vallia  Harryana  ;  2,  Iris  hispanica  ;  3,  Watsonia  O’Brieni ;  4,  Erigeron 
mucronatus  ;  5,  Calceolaria  plantaginea ;  6,  Dianthus  callizonus. 

(F.  F.). — 1,  Dianthtis  montanus;  2,  D.  petrams;  3,  Brevoortia  Ida- 
Maia. 

- - 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Wisley,  Surrey. 


Taken  in  the  Eoyal  HorticAiltural  Society’s  Gardens— height 
above  sea  level,  150  feet. 
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Haymaking, 


Tlie  value  of  good  hay  or  clover  has  fallen  to  such  a  low 
])oint  that  the  farmer  of  hay,  if  he  were  in  the  same  happy  posi¬ 
tion  .as  the  jiroducers  of  other  articles  of  merchandise,  could 
say,  "I  will  not  continue  to  produce  hay  at  a  loss”;  but  he 
is  not  in  that  happy  position,  for  he  must  either  go  on  hay¬ 
making,  buy  very  dear  cattle  (which  will  pay  no  rent  for 
grazing,  and  certainly  no  profit  for  him),  or  he  can  give  up  his 
land.  As.  however,  he  could  not  get  out  in  less  than  eighteen 
months,  he  must  make  the  best  of  things  as  they  are,  and  wo 
think  that  in  view  of  the  extreme  competition  for  .store  cattle 
which  we  see  on  every  hand,  the  best  of  things  on  a  large 
acreage  of  grass  is  haymaking.  Certainly  the  price  of  hay  is 
miserably  low,  and  the  stocks  of  oid  hay  are  large,  but  nothing 
connected  with  agriculture  is  more  elastic  than  the  price  of  hay, 
and  nothing  costs  less  to  keep  than  a  stack  of  it  well  got.  If 
the  hay  lie  really  good,  it  may  be  kept  for  years,  until  the 
demand  should  exceed  supply,  when  a  large  profit  may  be 
obtained.  Such  prices  as  £o,  £6,  and  even  £7  per  ton  are  fre- 
fpiently  paid  for  good  old  hay,  and  will  be  again. 

A  very  important  matter  is  the  mowing  and  harye.sting. 
Perhaps  we  may  not  err  very  seriously  when  we  advise  our 
friends  to  employ  the  best  machine,  which  can  easiiy  be  pro¬ 
cured,  to  cut  the  hay  ;  but,  in  the  event  of  no  good  machine 
being  at  hand,  we  think  that  men  should  be  employed  to  mow. 
In  some  parts  of  England  tl>e  mowing  does  not  justify  very  high 
wages,  but  the  way  in  which  the  workmen  carry  out  their  con¬ 
tracts  is  excellent  evidence  that  they  find  few  monetary,  diffi¬ 
culties  made  by  their  employers.  We  all  know  that  an  article 
of  general  consumption  which  is  very  cheap  is  an  excellent  invest¬ 
ment,  and  we  can  see  no  better  form  of  investment  just  now 
than  in  the  stacking  and  proper  thatching  of  well  got  hay. 

CHover  is  always  easy  to  sell :  it  always  has  a  ready  price, 
which  fluctuates  much  less  widely  than  that  of  hay ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  save  in  fine  condition.  A  valuable  part 
of  the  clover  plant  is  the  leaf;  but  a  dry  crop  of  clover  is 
seldom  seen  with  the  leaf  intact.  Too  often  the  leaf  has  been 
destroyed  by  rough  usage,  and  either  left  in  the  field  or  scat¬ 
tered  in  small  particles  at  the  stack  side.  There  is  another 
portion  of  the  hay  crop  which  may  be  as  easily  allowed  to  run 
to  waste,  i.e.,  the  seed  of  the  rye-gra.ss.  If  rye-grass  he  not 
cut  before  tlie  seed  is  quite  ripe,  much  of  the  seed  may  probably 
lie  lost,  and  the  value  of  the  hay  correspondingly  reduced.  The 
fact  also  of  the  grass  having  attained  to  such  a  state  of  maturity 
as  to  have  shed  its  seed  is  evidence  that  the  leaf  and  stem  have 
commenced  the  period  of  their  Avithering  and  eventual  decay, 
and  the  crop  is  losing  weight  and  quality  with  every  day  it  is 
allowed  to  stand  uncut.  The  same  argument  holds  good  with 
regard  to  the  grasses  of  which  hay  chiefly  consists.  The  hay 
sliould  be  cut  before  the  gra.sses  kave  shed  their  seeds.  We 
should  much  prefer  to  err  on  the  side  of  eariiness  in  cutting,  for 
after  a  certain  time,  gain  in  Aveight  of  crop  is  discounted  by  a 
falling  off  in  quality. 

Having  got  our  clover  or  hay  cut,  then  comes  the  anxious 
time  of  making  it,  AAffien  otir  interest  in  the  condition  of  the 
barometer  is  often  painfidly  acute.  Some  people  begin  shaking 
out  the  hay  as  soon  as  it  is  doAvn,  but  unless  the  Aveather  is 
very  hot  Ave  should  Avait  a  couple  of  days.  Then  the  SAvathes 
sliould  be  turned  by  hand  forks.  If  the  conditions  are  favour¬ 
able,  the  day  folloAving  should  see  the  crop  dry  and  safel}*  in 
cock,  if  not  in  stack. 

Crop,s  vary  very  much,  aiid  vei  y  heavy  ones  require  a  much 
longer  time  to  make  than  light  ones.  When  the  lightness  is 
attriliutable  to  a  recent  period  of  drought,  very  little  nature 
may  be  left  in  the  hay,  and  little  Avill  be  gained  by  going 
through  the  usual  procedure.  Such  hay  is  best  put  quickly 
into  small  cocks,  and  stacked  after  being  in  cock  a  couple  of 
days. 

Haymaking  machines  are  much  used  bv  some  people,  and 
e.specially  in  grass  districts  Avhere  labour  is  difficult  to  obtain  ; 
l>ut  A\e  think  their  nse  tends  toAvards  knocking  the  hay  about 
too  much,  and  they  are  quite  usele.ss  for  clover.  Hands  and 
forks  must  be  used  amongst  clover  if  the  leaf  is  not  to  be  lost. 
Mie  sAvathe  should  be  deftly  turned  OA^er  liy  a  tAvi.st  of  the  fork, 
leaving  it  OA'ei'turnod,  but  otherAAUse  intact.  American  I'akes  or  | 


tipplers  are  generally  u.sed  to  get  clov'cr  up,  but  they  are  liable 
to  knock  off  the  leaves,  and  if  the  hands  and  time  can  be 
spared,  Ave  prefer  to  cock  clover  entirely  AA'ith  the  fork. 

Regarding  the  best  time  to  cart  into  stack.  If  the  hay  or 
clover  has  never  been  rained  on  since  it  Avas  cut,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  make  sure  that  there  is  not  sufficient  sap  left 
in  the  stems  to  cause  undue  heat  in  the  stack.  If  rain  has 
fallen,  and  the  hay  has  been  very  Avct  after  being  nearly 
Avithered,  it  mu.st  be  got  dry  again,  or  it  Avill  inevitably  mould 
in  the  stack,  and  mouldy  hay  is  almost  useless.  A  little  heat  iji 
the  stack  is  rather  beneficial  than  otherAA'ise  Avhen  the  material 
is  coarse,  and  is  AAanted  for  general  farm  nse. 

Hay  Avhich  has  become  A^ery  much  Aveathered — in  fact, 
almost  hopelessly  spoilt,  may  be  much  improved  by  soAving  a 
quantity  of  cattle  condiment  over  the  surface  of  the  stack  after 
each  load  has  been  put  on.  A  moderate  quantity  of  common 
salt  put  on  Avith  it  is  also  beneficial. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  have  had  a  splendid  week  for  Avork,  and  noAv,  after  Ave  had 
begun  to  long  for  a  shoAA’er,  AA^e  have  had  a  beautifully  soft  and 
gentle  rain.  The  effect  on  vegetation  is  remarkable,  and  the 
only  fear  is  that  the  early  SoAvn  barleys  may  be  too  gross.  The 
late  barley,  hoAvever,  Avill  benefit  greatly,  and  perhaps  may  more 
than  realise  our  earlier  expectations.  The  dry  Aveather  Avas  also 
someAvhat  serious  for  the  young  clovers  soaa  n  late,  and  only  just 
above  ground.  For  them  the  rain  is  just  right,  and  a  good  plant 
should  noAV  be  safe.  Up-to-Date  potatoes  are  looking  Avell  every- 
AA-here,  but  the  appearance  of  the  noAver  kinds  is  anything  but 
satisfactory.  They  have  come  up  A^ery  unevenly,  and  many 
tubers  have  not  groAvn  at  all.  Holders  of  last  season’s  crop  are 
noAV  asking  for  40s.  per  ton,  but  there  are  no  buyers.  Noaa- 
potatoes  Avere  ready  to  dig  for  Sunday,  June  12th,  a  AA'eek  earlier 
than  usual.  Farm  AAork  is  rather  monotonous  noAv,  as  it  is 
the  same  round  of  soAving  and  hoeing  AA  eek  after  Aveek,  Avith  one 
interval  for  the  clover  and  another  for  the  haymaking. 

SAA'odes  have  come  np  aacII,  but  have  not  groAvn  so  quickly  as 
they  ought.  Perhaps  the  rain  Avill  help  them  on,  otherAvise  they 
Avill  come  late  to  the  hoe.  We  have  some  common  turnips  up 
and  ready  for  skerrying,  as  are  the  mangolds  for  the  second 
time,  preparatory  to  the  striking  out  process.  They  are  a  full 
plant,  and  very  superior  to  those  of  last  year. 

Stieep  are  healthy  and  thriving,  and  keep  their  price  in  the 
markets  Avell.  We  never  saAv  lambs  all  round  look  better,  and 
there  Avill  be  some  grand  lots  for  the  autumn  fairs.  It  is  but 
natural  that  they  should  have  done  Avell,  for  surely  there  never 
Avere  better  seed  pastures. 

Seeing  that  Ave  had  room  for  a  feAv  young  cattle,  AA’e  AA'ent  to 
market  last  AAeek  and  bought  a  feAV  yearlings,  but  AA'e  found 
them  both  scarce  and  dear.  We  Avere  fortunate  in  getting  some 
of  a  nice  class ;  for  if  they  are  dear  to  begin  Avith  they  may  groAv 
themselves  cheap,  Avhereas  the  common  soi't  never  can. 

Many  potatoes  are  being  fed  to  pigs,  but  there  is  not  much 
goodness  left  in  them,  and  good  mangolds  Avould  do  them  more 
good.  We  have  many  breeding  soavs  about  here,  and  litters  an^ 
very  numerous.  There  Avill  be  no  rise  in  the  pig  market  just 
yet. 


From  British  Soil  to  Soils  of  Distant  Climes. 

Some  feAV  months  ago  Messrs.  John  K.  King  and  Sons, 
seedsmen  by  royal  Avarrant  to  H.M.  the  King,  of  Coggeshall, 
Essex,  and  Reading,  Berks,  supplied  a  quantity  of  their  seeds  foi' 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  Uganda.  East  Africa,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  they  have  maintained  the  high  reputa¬ 
tion  Avhich  the  firm  has  for  their  Essex  groAvn  seed,  and  have 
lAi'oduced  most  satisfactory  results  in  that  distant  part  of  cue 
AAorld.  During  the  past  feAv  days  Mes.srs.  .John  K.  King  and  Sons 
have  received  an  official  report  of  the  seeds  sent  out,  of  Avhich 
the  folloAving  are  extracts: — Peas  did  very  AAell,  especially  John 
K.  King  and  Sons’  Earliest  of  All,  Improved  Telegraph,  and 
American  Wonder.  DAvarf  Beans  greAV  very  Avell,  and  Avere  a 
great  success.  Ijettuces  Aiere  a  great  success,  especially  Early 
Harhinger.  Mangold  AVurtzel  and  SAvede  Turnips  Avere  groAvn 
both  at  Entibbe  and  Masaka,  and  in  both  i)laces  grew  remark¬ 
ably  AA'ell.  Turnips  Avere  an  unqualified  succe.ss,  especially  the 
Imperial  Green  Glohe ;  they  Avere  ready  for  pulling  Avithin  six 
Aveeks  after  soAving,  and  Avere  of  excellent  flavour.  Carrots 
groAv  Avell,  and  preference  is  given  to  the  Early  Short  Horn 
variety.  Cabbage,  Broccoli,  Brus.sels  Sprouts,  Kohl  Rabi  greAv 
and  produced  re.sults  Avith  as  much  success  as  in  England. 
Tomatoes  gave  most  excellent  results,  especially  Lord  Roberts. 
Radishes  greAv  very  quickly,  and  Avei'o  fit  to  pull  three  Aveeks 
after  soAving.  Endive  and  Parsley  flourished  Avell,  and  gave 
most  excellent  results.  Potatoes  greAv  AA’ell,  and  produced 
mo.st  satisfactory  results,  especially  the  folloAving  varieties : 
John  K.  King  and  Sons’  Selected  Early  Rose.  Early  Snowdrop, 
and  Improved  Up-to-Date. 
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TXI£3  FATVIOXTS 

KENT  STRAWBERRIES 

As  the  Fruiting  Season  is  about  to  commence,  growers  can 
note  their  deficiencies,  and  order  Early,  Wid-season,  or  Late 
varieties,  to  improve  tlieir  Collection  of  Strawberries. 

GEORGE  BUNYARD&CO-. 

OFFER  THE  FINEST  POSSIBLE  SORTS, 

And  their  CATAi.or.rE  is  a  manual  of  simple  instruction 
for  successful  culture.  Over  Fifty  are  described  ;  and  the 
plants  offered  are  Tri  e  TO  Na.mh,  rigorous  and  healthy, 

Both  in  LITTLE  POTS  and  as  RUNNERS. 

Uy"  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE  from  the 

ROYAL  NURSERIES,  MAIDSTONE,  KENT 

ORCHIDS. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Alrvays  worth  a  visit  of  inspection. 

Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 

JAMES  CYPHER  &  SONS, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


FLOWERS  9  TO  101  INS  IN  CIRCUMFEREHCE. 

“  Out  of  a  dozen  different  strains  that  we 
have,  yours  are  FAR  AND  AWAY  THE 
BEST.”— G.  C.  Lyons,  Superintendent  of 
Parks  and  Gardens,  Hastings  Corporation. 

1/-,  2/6  and  5/-  per  packet  with  full 
cultural  directions. 


L.  H.  DENNIS  &  Co.,  65,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

HARDY  WATER  LILIES 

and  other  AQUATIC  PLANTS. 

I  ARGE  STOCK  of  all  the  Newest  or  Rarest  Varieiies, 
1^-'  delivered  by  Parcel  Post  duiing  all  the  Spring  and 
Summer.  Lorvest  prices. 

B.  LATOUR  MARLIAC,  NURSERYMAN, 

TEMPLE-SUR-LOT  (LOT  <Se  GARONNE),  FRANCE. 
Catalogue  free  on  application. 


NEW 

STRAIN 

GIANT 

PANSY. 


A 

SPECIALITY 

We  have  an  unrivalled  Collection  of  Stove,  Greenhouse, 
Filmy,  Hardy  Exotic,  and  British  Ferns. 

Catalogue  of  about  l,lt00  kinds  free  on  application. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  containing  170  illustrations  2/-. 

J.  &  W.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 
Fern  Nurseries,  SALE,  near  Manchester. 


By  Speci.vl 

APPOINTMENT 


TO  HlS  M.VJESTY 
TiiE  King. 


OROHIDS-ORCHIDS 

QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 
Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 
Is  cordially  invited  by 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 


BUSH  HILL  PARK, 

MIDDLESEX. 


13KIMULAS!  PEIMULAS!  PEIMULAS ! 

S4th  Year  of  Distribution. 

Williams’s  and  all  the  best  strains  of  sinensis  fimbriata, 
also  obconica  grandiflora,  grandiflora  alba  and  stellata. 
CINERARIA,  finest  strain  and  stellata,  1/6  per  dozen,  10/- 
100.  Double  White  Primulas,  6d.  each.  Carriage  and 
Package  Free  for  Cash  with  Order. 

.JOHN  .STEVENS,  The  Nurserie.s,  COVENTRY. 

Begonias  a  speciality. — Large,  erect- 

flowering  Singles,  for  bedding,  2/6,  3/-  dozen  ;  18/-, 
20/-  mo.  Doubles  same  price  for  cash.  List  free.— JOHN 
WELLS,  Begonia  Nursery,  Ryarsh,  Mailing,  Kent. 


PUEE  wood  CIIAECOAL,  Specially  prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture ;  ‘  ‘Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  bv 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.” 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers— 
HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST.  Ltd.,  I.eeds. 

No.  1253.— VoL.  XLVIII.,  Third  Series. 


^CLIBRANS^ 


Choice  Plants. 

4  FEW  only  of  the  many  special  lines  contaired 

^  iu  our  ^ew  Cat.alogne  are  noted  below.  We 

make  a  feature  of  ihe  choicest  varieties  of  both 

indoor  and  outdoor  [  lants.  Send  for  List. 

ACACIA  PUBESCENS.  the  rarest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  Acacias ;  .sweetly  scented, 
2/6  to  7/6  each. 

BEGONIAS,  Rex  Varieties,  the  finest  col¬ 
lection  in  the  country ;  oui  selection  of 
choice  sorts,  9/-.  12/-  and  18/-  per  doz. 

CALLA  ELLIOTTIANA,  the  lovely  golden- 
tiowered  Calla,  foliage  spotted  white  ;  flower¬ 
ing  size,  7/6  each. 

,,  PENTLANDII,  intense  deep  yellow  spathes, 
dark  green  foliage ;  flowering  size,  7/6  aucl 
10/6  each. 

,,  TAYLORII,  a  hybi  id  raised  by  ourselves ; 
the  spathe  ic  a  lovely  primrose  yellow; 
flowering  size,  7/6  e.ach. 

CARNATIONS,  Malmaison  vars  , the  finest 
collection  in  the  kingdom  ;  our  selection  of 
choice  sorts  in  5-in  pots,  throwing  up  for 
hliioin,  18/  per  doz. 

CELOSIA  PYRAMIDALIS,  our  famousstrain; 
strong,  sturdy  plants  in  pots,  red  and  yellow, 
6/-  per  doz. 

DRAOENA  DOUCETTII.  Of  this  rare  and 
beautiful  variety  we  hold  an  exceptionally 
fine  stock  ;  fine  plants  from  7/6  to  42,'-  each. 

KALANCHOE  FLAMMEA,  a  highly  decora¬ 
tive  cool-house  plant,  producing  barge  heads 
of  orange-red  flowers ;  plants,  showing  flower, 
1/-  to  2/6  each. 

KENTIA  SANDERIANA,  a  new,  distinct  and 
very  beautiful  Palm,  highly  ornamental,  8/6 

NEPHROLEPIS  PIERSONII,  the  loveliest  of 
all  the  Nephrolepis  ;  each  separate  pinna  is 
subdivided,  so  as  to  foim  a  perfect  miniature 
frond,  giving  the  plant  a  very  beautiful  and 
ornamental  appear.ance  ;  strong  plants  2,  6  to 
5/-  each.  For  other  new  varieties  of  Nepbro- 
lepis  see  our  list. 

PRIMULA  KEWENSIS.  anew  hybrid  Primula 
producing  yellow  flowers  in  wlioils  on  long 
spikes,  good  grower  and  free  ;  2/6  to  5/-  eai  h. 

PHYLLOCACTUS  “GERMAN  EM¬ 
PRESS,”  A.M.  R  H.S.,  a  lovely  blush 
pink  variety,  remarkably  free  and  lasting ; 
strong  plants,  2/6  and  3/6  each. 

VERBENA  MISS  WILMOTT,  lovely  pink 
fioweis  with  a  white  centre;  strong  plants, 
tj-  doz. 

CHOICE  OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

ARABIS  ALBIDA,  fl.  pi.,  “Snowdrift,” 

lovely  double  white  flowers,  closely  resem¬ 
bling  a  double  white  Stock,  exceptionally 
hardy  and  free  :  in  pots.  8/6  per  doz. 

AUBRIETIA  CAMPBELLI,  Improved,  a 

charming  violet-coloured  variety,  Cd.  each, 
4/6  per  iloz. 

AUBRIETIA  “DR.  MULES,”  intense  deep 
violet  purple,  the  richest  coloured  of  all  the 
Aubrietias,  9d.  each,  6s.  per  doz. 

,,  LEICHTLINI,  crimscn  rose  flowers,  very 
beautiful,  4(1  each,  3/6  per  doz. 

GLYCERIA  SPECTABILIS,  foi.  var.,  a 
new  and  higlily  decorative  ornamental  grass, 
giand  for  a  moist  situation,  9d.  and  ]/-  each, 
ti/-  and  9/-  doz. 

LAVENDER,  “  Grappenhall  var.,”  a  new 

variety,  much  eaificr  and  more  free  in  bloom 
than  tlie  type,  good  grower;  strong  plants 
in  3-in.  pots  9d.  each,  6/-  per  doz. ;  extra 
strong,  in  5-in.  pots,  1/-  each,  9/-  per  doz. 

ROSES,  in  6  in.  pots,  strong,  suitable  for  out¬ 
door  planting : — 

Blush  Rambler,  lovely  soft  blush,  very  free 
and  effective,  similar  in  habit,  &c.,  to 
Crimson  Rambler,  3/6  to  5/-. 

Dorothy  Perkins,  lovely  shell  pink,  pro¬ 
duced  iu  fine  trusses,  free  and  vigorous,  a 
lovely  rambler,  2/-  each. 

Mdme.  N.  Levavasseur,  the  dwarf  crim¬ 
son  rambler,  grand  as  a  pot  plant  or  for 
bedding,  2/6  and  3/6  e.ach. 

CLEMATIS  “VILLE  DE  LYON,”  rich  crim¬ 
son  flowers,  deeper  round  the  margins  of  the 
sepals,  strong  and  free,  2/6  each. 

JASMINUM  PRIMULINUM,  the  new  Jasmine 
producing  yellow  towers  much  larger  than 
the  well-known  J.  nudiflorum  ;  strong  plants 


in  5in.  pots,  2/6  and  3/6  each. 

For  complete  descriptions  of  above  and  all  other 
Choice  Plants,  indoor  and  outdoor,  see  our 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE, 

GRATIS  &  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
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Why  Fruit  Crops  Fail. 

HE  conliictiug  reports  published 
in  the  horticultviral  and  the  daily 
Press,  in  regard  to  this  season’s 
fruit  crop,  must  leave  the  minds 
of  the  general  public  in  a  very 
confused  condition  as  to  the  ultimate 
result.  One  writer  declares  that  an 
abundant  crop  of  all  kinds  is  assured. 
Another  writes  in  a  vein  that  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Gooseberries  and  Strawberries,  another  year  of 
failure  must  be  recorded.  The  huge  quantities 
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markets  show  clearly  enough  that  they,  at  least> 
are  no  failure,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
outdoor  Strawberry  season  is  proving  that  they, 
too,  Avill  be  unusually  abundant ;  but  unless  rain 
comes  within  the  next  few  days,  fruits  for  the 
later  pickings  will  be  small. 

In  regard  to  cither  fruits,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  prospects  vary  greatly  in  different 
districts,  and  even  in  different  plantations  in  the 
same  district ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  at  the 


end  of  the  season  the  general  verdict  will  be  that, 
on  the  whole,  fruit  has  been  plentiful  and  good. 
A  o-reat  deal  of  the  fruit  which  has  dropped 
would,  had  it  remained  on  the  trees,  only  have 
served  to  glut  the  markets  with  useless  rubbish. 
Even  now.  Apples  in  many  districts  are  carrying 
much  more  fruit  than  they  can  bring  to  full 
maturity,  and  thinning  should  be  resorted  to. 

In  some  cases,  however,  we  have  met  with 
plantations  of  Plums  and  Pears  which  are  carry, 
ing  too  light  a  crop  to  be  profitable,  while  near 
here  we  have  seen  trees  of  the  same  varieties 
with  wonderful  crops.  Tho  question  therefore 
occurs.  Why  this  disparity,  when  all  must  have 
been  in  flower  at  the  same  time,  and  no  frosts 
occurred  at  blossoming  time  ?  Many  have  put 
down  the  cause  of  failure  as  being  the  cold 
weather  which  prevailed  just  after  the  fruit  was 
set,  and  tliat  the  check  thus  given  to  the  flow  of 
sap  resulted  in  the  fruit  dropping  wholesale. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  cold  A'.eather  was 
answerable  for  some  of  the  damage,  but  only  an 
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nnimportant  part ;  the  real  cause  of  failure  was  lack  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  during  the  critical  period  of  flowering  and 
the  first  swelling  of  the  young  fruit;  for,  although  we  had  a 
few  welcome  showers  about  Whitsuntide,  the  Aveather  has 
since  been  so  diy  that  the  impetus  given  to  vegetation  by  the 
rain  Avas  not  long  maintained.  When  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
moisture  at  the  roots,  trees  and  plants  quickly  become  ener¬ 
vated,  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  insect  pests  and  diseases. 

Now  for  a  few  facts  in  support  of  the  above  ideas.  The 
writer  was  recently  looking  over  a  market  garden  in  w’hich 
Plum  trees  were  planted  rather  thickly,  in  lines  50ft  apart, 
vegetables  being  grown  between.  The  owner  AA-as  bew’ailing  the 
fact  that  the  Plum  crop  Avas  very  light,  and  he  made  the 
remark  that  he  could  not  understand  it,  as  ideal  Aveather  pre¬ 
vailed  when  the  trees  Avere  in  floAver.  We  remarked  that  Ave 
were  convinced  the  partial  failure  Avas  because  of  the  dryness 
of  the  soil.  Spade  and  fork  Avere  then  set  going  beneath  some 
of  the  trees,  and  the  soil  was  found  to  be  dust  dry.  It  was  a 
sandy  loam  resting  on  gravel,  and  most  cultivators  knoAV  that, 
no  matter  hoAV  much  rain  may  have  fallen  during  the  previous 
year,  it  leaves  but  little  reserve  of  moisture  Avithin  reach  of  the 
roots — it  simply  runs  through  the  subsoil  as  it  would  through 
a  sieve,  and  there  is  no  draAving  it  up  again  through  a  bed  of 
gravel.  An  unlimited  supply  of  pond  water  Avas  in  this  case 
at  hand  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  aAvay,  and  one  may  believe 
that  a  couple  of  men,  by  the  aid  of  a  horse  and  water  cart 
could,  in  a  few  days,  have  so  effectually  AAatered  the  trees  at 
the  critical  time,  as  to  have  ensured  a  bountiful  crop. 

In  the  same  district  on  identical  land,  Ave  found  trees  in 
private  gardens  of  both  Plums  and  Damsons  carrying  Avonder- 
ful  crops,  and  on  enquiry  found  they  had  been  thoroughly 
watered  Avhen  in  flower.  This  question  of — as  far  as  possible — 
providing  means  of  watering  fruit  trees  at  critical  times  is 
becoming  an  urgent  one  in  connection  with  fruit  growing,  for  it 
often  means  that  unless  it  is  done  the  Avork  of  the  whole  year 
is  throAvn  away. 

We  can  do  but  little  to  prevent  injury  by  such  disastrous 
frosts  as  occurred  last  year ;  but  Avhen  trees  are  loaded  Avith 
blossom,  and  frosts  are  absent,  it  should,  and  we  believe  is, 
within  the  poAver  of  many  cultivators  to  ensure  a  full  crop, 
espiecially  where  there  is  only  an  acre  or  two  to  manage.  To  such 
men  the  loss  of  a  crop  often  means  the  loss  of  a  livelihood,  and 
a  little  extra  labour  expended  on  watering  would  be  repaid 
fifty  times  over. — G.  C. 


Among  the  Hardy  Flowers. 

Whether  the  AA’eather  be  summerlike  or  no,  the  flowers  of 
the  season  come  on,  recking  little,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  of  the 
character  of  the  seasons.  They  may  be  earlier  or  later,  but 
still  they  come,  and  Ave  Avelcome  them  as  gladly  as  of  old.  Many 
lovely  things  have  passed  away,  and  the  garb  of  the  present 
season  .seems  even  more  sumptuous  than  that  of  a  month  ago. 
The  gold  of  the  Cytisus  and  Genista  has  become  dimmed;  the 
WTiitethorn  has  become  shabby,  the  Tulip  has  lost  its  glory,  and 
many  more  have  passed  away.  Yet  in  their  stead  have  come 
many  goodly  blo.ssoms ;  flowers  Ave  delight  in  from  morn  till 
eve,  and  others  Avhose  beauty  is  more  ephemeral.  The  reign  of 
the  Rose  has  begun,  and  that,  in  itself,  speaks  volumes  for  the 
attractions  of  tlie  time.  Single  Roses,  double  Roses,  dAvarf 
Ro!5es,  climbing  Roses,  Roses  white,  and  Roses  gold,  Roses 
scarlet,  and  crimson,  and  blush,  and  all  intermediate  stages. 
No  wonder  the  rosarian  is  engrossed  with  the  beauty  of  his 
favourites  at  this  time.  The  more  eclectic  plantsman  has  a  love 
for  the  Rose  even  greater  than  some  would  suppose,  but  he  has 
many  favourites  all  claiming  some  attention  at  his  hands. 

Poppies. 

The  floAver  of  Lethe  is  no  longer  so  despised  as  was  at  one 
time  the  case.  Many  noAv  appreciate  the  colour  and  the  form 
of  the  glossy  crinkled  floAvers  of  the  perennial  Poppies,  and  it 
is  not  an  unsafe  prophecy  to  predict  a  time  when  the  perennial 
Papavers  shall  be  as  varied  and  as  beautiful  as,  say,  the  exqui¬ 
site  Shirley  Poppies.  The  Oriental  Poppies  have  undergone 
great  improvements,  and  the  hybrids  of  various  colours  are, 
many  of  them,  very  beautiful.  Among  them  all,  one  cannot  but 
like  that  fine  plant,  Papaver  Mrs.  Moon,  with  its  crowd  of 
‘‘fluttery”  floAvers  of  such  bright  colouring.  It  is  less  stiff 
than  many,  and  its  lesser  stature  than  that  of  some  of  the 
greater  forms  of  P.  prientale  makes  it  a  most  useful  flower  in 
the  foreground  or  middle  of  the  border.  Then,  apart  from  the 
many  forms  of  P.  orientale  of  many  colours  and  shades,  there 
IS  the  fragile,  but  beautiful,  flower  of  P.  pilosum ;  Avith  the 
pretty  blooms  of  P.  rupifragum ;  while  those  who  would  include 
with  the  Papaver,  AAmuld  have  more  variety 
still  in  the  yellow  and  blues  of  these  flowers. 


Campanulas. 

With  the  Avriter,  at  least,  only  some  of  the  BellfloAvei'S  are  in 
bloom,  and  the  glory  of  the  Campaniles  and  carpets  of  beautiful 
bells  is  not  yet  at  its  zenith.  Beautiful,  hoAvever,  is  the  pretty 
versicolor  or  Tenorei,  AA'itli  its  heads  of  light  blue  floAvers,  from 
4in  to  12in  high.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  least  common 
of  those  in  bloom,  and  has  oniy  one  fault — that,  it  may  be, 
rather  a  bad  one  Avith  some  floAvers — it  spreads  or  runs  about  at 
the  roots  a  little  too  freely ;  partaking  in  this,  but  naught  else, 
of  the  rapunculus  type,  a  terror  in  the  garden  and  a  continual 
source  of  despair  to  the  gardener.  Fortunately,  hoAvever,  it  i.s 
not  so  pronounced  in  its  aggressive  propensities.  Others  come 
on  quickly,  and  soon  we  shall  have  many  spires  and  cushions 
or  trailing  miniature  curtains  of  the  Campanula  race. 

Libertias. 

The  Iris-like — so  far  as  regards  foliage — Libei'tias  are 
generally  popular  whenever  seen  at  this  season,  and  some  few 
have  done  very  Avell  this  season ;  although  it  mu.st  be  said  that 
their  hardiness  in  all  parts  of  these  islands  is  under  grave 
suspicion.  There  are  several  in  cultivation  noAv,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  only  a  little  care  is  required  to  groAv  the  most  of  these 
in  most  of  our  gardens.  They  must,  hoAvever,  have  a  dry  soil, 
rather  elevated  above  the  general  level  by  preference,  and  a 
sunny  position.  Even  in  the  Aberdeen  di.strict  such  of  the 
genus  Libertia  grandiflora  can  be  grown  Avell ;  Avhile  L.  ixioides 
and  L.  formosa  seem  to  do  almost  as  Aveil.  Here  at  present 
there  is  a  fine  plant  of  L.  grandiflora,  covering  a  little  knoll, 
and  bearing  many  spikes  of  its  white  flowers.  It  resents  re¬ 
moval,  and  Avas  tAvo  or  three  years  before  coming  into  bloom 
here  after  first  planting.  One  may  safely  recommend  a  greater 
trial  of  these  Libertias. 

Lupins. 

The  Lupinus  is  a  really  summer  floAver,  and  many  of  us  have 
pleasant  recollections,  going  back  for  many  years,  of  the  noble 
spikes  in  gardens  of  long  ago.  It  seems  as  if  the  Lupin  had 
taken  a  neAv  lease  of  life,  for  some  of  the  iieAA'er  forms  of  L.  poly- 
phyllus  are  both  varied  and  beautiful  in  their  colouring ;  while 
the  tree  Lupins  are  unsurpassable  in  their  season.  I  have  here 
a  noble  yelloAV  tree  Lupin  more  than  6ft  in  diameter,  and  as 
many  in  height.  It  is  coveted  by  many  Avho  see  it  lighted  up 
by  the  sun,  Avhile  at  other  times  its  golden  spikes  are  very 
beautiful.  More  lasting,  hoAvever,  are  the  herbaceous  Lupins, 
and  before  this  the  Avriter  has  called  attention  in  the  pages  of 
the  Journal  to  their  value.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  fresh  interest 
in  them.  Here  there  is  a  plant  called  L.  grandifolius.  Pro¬ 
bably  it  is,  as  the  botanists  consider,  only  a  form  of  L.  poly- 
phyllus.  It  has  long  spikes  of  purple  floAvers  and  handsome 
leaves,  even  more  ornamental  on  account  of  their  size  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  L.  polyphylius. 

Other  Flowers. 

One  might  tell  of  the  Pyrethrums,  Avith  their  lovely  flowers 
of  many  shades;  the  Cisti,  Avith  fugacious,  but  lovely  blossoms; 
the  Helianthemums,  Avith  equally  short-lived  blooms  of  the 
same  character ;  the  early  Lilies  Avith  their  grace  and  beauty ; 
the  Polemoniums ;  the  Saxifragas,  a  fcAv  of  Avhich  are  yet  in 
bloom ;  or  the  Achiileas,  the  Geraniums,  Erodiums,  and  the 
Mimuluses.  One  might  speak  of  the  earliest  of  the  perennial 
Peas ;  the  deliciously  fragrant  Pinks ;  the  Veronicas,  AAuth  their 
charming  spikes,  tall  above  the  plant,  or  trailing  over  the 
rockwork ;  the  Columbines,  not  yet  over ;  the  Astrantias,  tPe 
Tiarellas,  the  Mitellas,  and  the  Heucheras,  Avith  their  graceful 
spikes  of  little  flowers.  That  constant  succession  and  change, 
which  is  one  of  the  charms  of  a  garden  of  hardy  flowers,  is 
never  more  observable  than  in  summer.  One  beauty  departs ; 
another  comes  upon  the  scene.  One  joy  vanishes  for  the  year; 
another  enters  to  drive  away  the  regret,  and  to  cause  a  fresh 
delight.  It  is  a  daily  round  of  pleasure  to  wander  among  these 
hardy  floAvers,  to  admire  the  neAvIy-opened  flower,  and  to  see 
the  first  bit  of  colour  appear  through  the  opening  bud. — 
S.  Arnott. 

- - 

Derivation  of  Common  Names  of  Fruits. 

Probably  many  people  have  Avondered  lately,  as  they  were 
eating  Gooseberries,  Avhat  connection  there  AAms  between  the 
berry  and  a  goose.  There  is  none.  "Goose”  is  a  corruption 
of  "gorse,”  a  prickly  shrub.  The  Cranberry,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  something  to  do  Avith  a  bird,  for  it  is  named  from  a 
fanciful  resemblance  of  its  slender  stalk  to  the  legs  of  a  crane. 
Strawberries  do  not  groAv  on  straws,  but  straAved,  or  strewn, 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Mulberry  ”  in  Anglo-Saxon 
was  "murberie,”  and  the  "  mur  ”  is  allied  to  the  Latin 
"  morum  ”  and  the  Greek  "moron,”  a  Mulberry  tree.  The 
Bilbery,  which  groAAS  in  such  profusion  on  some  of  our  moors, 
is  really  the  blueberry  (Blaeberry).  And  it  does  not  need  a 
Macaulay’s  schoolboy  to  tell  us  Avhence  a  Blackberry  gets  its 
name. — ("Daily  Chronicle.”) 
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Odontoglossum  cnispum  vap.  Harold 

This  exceptionally  fine  variety  was  staged  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  on  May  17  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Janies  Street,  Buckingham  Gate,  by  Mr.  Norman  C. 
Cookson  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oakwood,  Wylam-on- 
Tyne,  when  it  received  a  first-class  certificate.  The  raceme 
bore  seven  good  flowers  of  fine  form  and  large  size  (as  shown  in 
the  drawing).  They  are  white,  each  petal  with  one  red  spot 
in  the  middle;  the  dorsal  sepal  and  the  two  lower  ones  are 
spotted  numerously. 

s 

Caelogyne  pandurata  at  Birming-ham  Botanical  Garden. 

Coelogyne  pandurata  has  just  come  into  flower  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  and  should  be  seen 
by  all  who  are  interested.  Coelogyne  pandurata  was  first 
found  in  1852  by  Sir  Hugh  (then  Mr.)  Low,  growing  on  tree 
trunks  in  swampy  districts  of  that  portion  of  Borneo  which, 
under  the  name  of  Sarawak,  will  be  associated  for  all  time  with 
the  rule  of  Rajah  Brooke.  The  flowers,  about  4in  in  diameter, 
are  of  the  liveliest  pea-green  colour,  while  the  long  green  lip 
has  cre.sts  and  ridges  of  a  deep  velvety  black,  curiously  curved 
into  the  semblance  of  a  violin — whence  the  specific  name  pan¬ 
durata,  or  fiddle-like.  As  one  of  somewhat  flamboyant 
imagination  once  described  it,  the  whole  flower  is  like  nothing 
so  much  as  a  green  frog  with  a  long  black  tongue.  There  are 
two  spikes  of  flowers,  one  bearing  five,  the  other  four  blooms, 
which,  in  addition  to  their  striking  form  and  colour,  have  a 
beautiful  fragrance.  The  plant  is  a  rare  one  in  cultivation,  pro¬ 
bably  owing  to  the  fact  that,  though  of  exceptional  merit  when 
in  bloom,  there  is  gi’eat  difficulty  in  persuading  it  to  flower.  The 

Slant  at  the  gardens,  which  is  now  flowering  for  the  first  time, 
as  been  in  possession  of  the  society  for  at  least  twelve  years. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

After  midsummer  the  number  of  orchids  in  flower  gradually 
declines,  and  although  as  yet  there  is  a  fine  show  in  representa¬ 
tive  collections,  growers  wdl  be  turning  anxiously  to  the  autumn 
flowering  sorts.  Miltonias  of  the  spectabilis  group  are  very 
useful  in  this  respect ;  they  are  now  throwing  up  their  flower 
spikes,  and  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  compost  used  for 
them,  they  will  require  very  frequent  attention  to  watering  if 
the  best  results  are  looked  for.  A  constantly  saturated  state  is 
not  to  be  aimed  at  at  any  time,  but  the  roots  must  be  dry  now 
for  a  very  short  time  only. 

These  plants  like  more  heat  at  this  time  of  year  than  is 
usually  allowed,  but  it  must  be  tempered  with  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  and  a  clear  light  without  the  sun  actually 
reaching  them  direct  is  to  their  taste.  The  popular  M.  vexillaria 
is  going  out  of  flower,  but  the  growths  may  not  be  quite  com¬ 
plete  in  all  cases,  and  the  roots  will  still  need  ample  sustenance. 
The  shrinking  in  size  often  noted  in  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  this 
species  will  not  be  so  marked  if  the  moisture  is  kept  going  in 
proper  ratio  with  the  activity  of  the  roots.  The  later  flowering 
varieties  are  coming  into  line,  and  a  fine  display  over  a  long 
season  may  be  had  by  growing  stock  of  each  section. 

The  scandent  flowering  Oncidiums  of  the  macranthum 
section  are,  many  of  them,  past,  and  a  slight  rest  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  But  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  production  and 
maintenance  of  these  long  spikes  of  flower  constitute  a  great 
strain  upon  the  plants,  and  to  dry  them  much  at  the  roots 
weakens  them.  More  light  than  they  have  had,  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  moisture,  prepares  the  plants  for  a  rest  later,  without 
which  they  seldom  flower  freely  the  ensuing  season.  O.  super- 
biens  is  still  in  flower,  and  also  the  rarer  and  more  nearly 
related  O.  loxense,  so  these  must  still  be  kept  on  the  moist  side. 

Dendrochihun  filiforme  is  coming  into  floAver,  and  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  are  developing  at  the  same  time,  so  an  ample  Avater 
supply  is  needed.  D.  glumaceum  and  others  of  the  earliest 
floAvering  section  are  past,  and  the  pseudo-bulbs  nearly  finished. 
Keep  them  going  until  finished,  then  remove  the  plants  to  a 
cool  light  house,  and  only  Avater  them  sufficiently  to  keep  the 
pseudo-bulbs  fi’om  shriAmlling.  Repot  any  plants  of  Odonto- 
gio.ssom  citrosmum  needing  this  attention,  and  allow  those  not 
requiring  repotting  an  abundant  Avater  supply.  The  best  com¬ 
post  for  this  species  is  peat  and  sphagnum  ;  it  should  be  groAvn 
in  suspended  receptacles,  and  giAmn  an  intermediate  tem¬ 
perature. — H.  R.  R. 


The  Strawberry  Boom. 

The  StraAvberry  season  came  in  Avith  a  rush  on  the  morning 
of  June  21,  and  everything  at  Covent  Garden  gave  Avay  before 
che  mighty  mass  of  luscious  fruit.  The  previous  evening  (says 
the  “Daily  Express”)  good  StraAvberries  Avere  selling  at  8d. 
and  lOd.  a  pound,  but  yesterday  (.June  21)  Avitliout  a  note  of 
Avarning,  the  Metropolis  Avas  invaded  by  hundreds  of  costers’ 
barroAvs  piled  high  AA'ith  large,  shining  StraAvberries,  the  best 
the  season  can  hope  to  produce,  and  they  Avere  selling  at  6d., 
4d.,  and  even  3d.  a  pound.  Covent  Garden,  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning,  presented  a  sight  that  is  probably  unequalled 
in  Europe.  The  market  Avas  given  up  to  one  particular  traffic, 
for  Avhen  His  Majesty  the  StraAvberry  arrives  in  force  fruit 
salesmen  do  not  expect  much  business  in  other  directions.  By 
noon  25,000  baskets,  each  containing  about  4ilb,  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  market,  Avhich  means  that  before  evening  nearly 
120,0001b  had  been  distributed  over  London.  This  enormous 
supply  Avas  expected  to  be  exceeded.  The  explanation  of  the 
rush  is  that  the  Hampshire  supplies  Avere  about  a  fortnight  late ; 
the  crops  from  Kent  and  Middlesex,  on  the  contrary,  are  rather 
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earlier  than  usual.  The  result  is  that  three  of  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  districts  sent  their  supplies  together,  a  state  of  things 
from  Avhich  the  public  Avill  reap  most  of  the  benefit.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  are  small  supplies  arriving  from  other  districts.  The 
.strain  of  the  Strawberry  now  selling  is  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  popular  varieties  in  culti¬ 
vation.  French  StraAvberries  are  now  out  of  season.  Returns 
from  fifty  English  parishes  shoAv  that  in  tAventy-four  cases  the 
Strawberry  crop  is  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  above  the  average ; 
in  fifteen  cases  the  average  is  Avell  maintained,  and  in  no 
instance  is  there  any  failure  of  importance.  Many  districts 
report: — “The  largest  crop  ever  known.”  Salesmen  at  Covent 
Garden  state  that  for  the  next  six  Aveeks  there  Avill  be  little 
demand  for  any  other  fruit.  The  Cherry  crop  has  been  some- 
Avhat  disappointing.  In  England  it  has  been  the  worst  crop  of 
the  year.  In  several  places  the  yield  is  put  at  25  per  cent, 
below  the  average.  An  excellent  promise  Avas  spoiled  by  night 
frosts  while  the  fruit  Avas  stoning.  France  has,  however,  kept 
the  market  avcU  supplied  Avith  a  splendid  strain  knoAvn  as  the 
Royal  Hortense.  Gooseberries  promise  exceptionally  aacII.  The 
yield  of  Raspberries  is  expected  to  be  from  half  to  tlu-ee-quarters 
of  the  average.  There  Avill  probably  bo  a  plentiful  supply  of 
Red  Currants,  but  Black  Currants  will  certainly  be  bad.  Fruit 
blossom  honey  has  noAV  begun  to  make  its  appearance  in  the 
market.  Experts  regard  this  as  the  finest  honey  of  the  3’ear, 
for  it  is  free  from  the  sAveet  insipidity  of  the  sycamore  lioney 
and  the  strong  flavour  of  the  heather  variety.  Tlie  experts  sav 
that  the  big  houses  mix  their  various  supplies,  but  tlie  small 
bee-keeper  is  careful  to  keep  each  season’s  lioney  .separate,  as  its 
excellence  depends  on  the  floAA'ers  on  Avhich  the  bee  feeds. 
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Sawdust. 


On  page  544  of  tlie  Journal  in  your  report  of  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  ll.H.S.  Scientihc  Committee,  it  was  suggested  that  saw- 
'^5en  burnt  and  mixed  with  sifted  earth  had  been  proved 
to  be  a  valuable  top-dressing  manure.  In  my  home  here,  owing 
to  lack  of  overhead  cisterns  we  are  forced  to  use  earth  closets 
both  inside  and  out.  As  I  found  it  hard  to  keep  up  a  sufficient 
supply  of  dry  earth  I,  two  years  back,  adopted  the  system  of 
sawdust  closets.  The  pans  are  emjitied  every  morning  into  a 
large  pit  about  3ft  deep,  vliich,  when  full,  is ‘“fired.”  Luckily 
I  have  plenty  of  dead  and  dry  wood,  for  the  material  to  be 
burned  is  naturally  rather  wet.  The  fire  has  to  be  seen  to 
morning  and  evening,  and  takes  about  three  weeks  to  burn 
through  I  have  found  this  burnt  sawdust  and  night  soil  a  most 
valuable  top-dressing. — Mid-Bucks. 

P.S.  I  may  add  that  I  live  just  opposite  a  large  sawmill 
and  So  am  in  luck’s  way  as  regards  getting  my  material.  ’ 


The  Drying  of  Fruits. 


must  be  di^iped  in  a  boiling  lye  solution,  the  proportion  of  lye, 
however,  being  very  small,  say  Jib  to  25galls  of  water.  This 
refers  to  98  per  cent,  lye  or  caustic  soda. 

The  object,  as  with  the  Grapes,  is  to  hasten  the  process  of 
curing  by  “cutting”  the  natural  oils  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit. 
Otherwise,  the  Plums  would  be  so  slow  in  drying  that  many 
would  sour  at  the  stone,  and  many  others  would  form  “  frog- 
bellies  ”  or  “bloaters,”  names  which  are  significant  enough  to 
the  practical  man.  Plums  which  are  cut  or  halved  before  dry¬ 
ing  must  not,  of  course,  be  dipped,  but  light  coloured  plums  are 
subjected  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur  immediately  after  being  cut, 
in  order  that  tlieir  light  colour  may  be  preserved,  and  that  the 
fruit  will  keep  better  afterwards.  Light  coloured  Plums  which 
are  dried  Avhole,  and,  thus  made  into  “Prunes,”  such  as  Coe’s 
Golden  Drop,  St.  Catherine,  Arc.,  are  also  sulphured  after  having, 
been  dipped. 

Plums  suitable  for  drying  must  be  naturally  sugary,  and  the 
flesh  must  part  freely  at  the  stone ;  therefore,  it  would  not  seem 
that  Damsons  would  be  suitable,  and,  with  us,  a  drier-meated 
freestone  would  be  considered  better  for  the  purpose  even  than 
Green  Gage,  however  good  its  quality.  The,  drying  of  Goose¬ 
berries,  Currants,  Cherries,  Ac.,  has  never  been  found  profit¬ 
able,  the  expense  in  handling  and  the  loss  by  evaporation  being 
so  great.  There  are  in  the  United  States  many  appliances: 
steam  heat  and  dry  air,  and  of  capacity  suited  to  the  cottager 
with  his  few  bushels  of  surplus  crop  to  any  “  organised  ”  body 
of  fruit  growers  with  hundreds  or  thousands  of  tons  of  fruit 
to  be  cared  for.  Should  the  subject  be  of  sufficient  interest  in 
view  of  the  coming  crop  of  fruit,  I  should  be  glad  to  describe 
more  in  detail  any  of  the  processes  in  vogue  in  California  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  handling  and  caring  for  of  a  large  crop  of  fruit. — 
Leonard  Coates,  14,  Hart  Street,  Henley-on-Thames. 


As  supplementary  to  your  notes  in  the  Journal  of  June  23, 
relative  to  a  recent  article  in  the  '^JEstate  Magazine’’  descrip- 
five  of  the  methods  of  drying  fruits  in  Asia  Minor,  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  explain  briefly  the  modus  oiycrandi  under 
similar  circumstances  in  California,  where  I  have  been  engaged 
in  the  business  for  the  last  28  years.  I  would  suggest  first, 
however,  that  more  attention  given  to  the  bottling  or  otherwise 
preserving  of  a  surplus  fruit  crop  would,  in  the  British  Isles, 
be  more  likely  to  be  remunerative  and  less  riskv,  than  to  dry  or 
“evaporate”  the  same,  either  by  sun  heat  or  artificiallv,  the 
objection  to  the  former  plan  being  absence  of  sun,  and  to  the 
latter  the  too  expensive,  item  of  fuel  for  heating  and  the  labour 
incident  thereto. 

In  the  raisin  districts  of  California  (and  the  output  of  raisins 
averages  annually  about  100.000  tons)  the  main  crop,  consisting 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  iNluscatelle,  Gordo  Blanco,  Sultana 
and  Thompson  Seedless^  is  picked  and  laid  upon  small  wooden 
trays  which  are  placed  on  the  ground  in  the  roivs  between  the 
Vines.  The  Vines  are  generally  trained  very  low  so  that  the 
raisins  are  not  unduly  shaded.  When  partly  cured  on  one  side, 
an  empty  tray  is  placed  on  a  full  one,  and  two  men,  by  a  swift 
turn,  change  the  raisins  so  that  the  under  side  is  on  top.  When 
nearly  dry,  the  rai.sins  are  put  into  “sweat  boxes,”  holding 
about  1501b  of  raisins,  and  so  hauled  to  the  packing  houses, 
where  they  are  properly  graded  and  packed.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  Grapes  are  not  dipped,  as  they  are  in  Asia  Minor, 
according  to  the  writer  referred  to,  and  that  they  are  dried  on 
wooden  trays  instead  of  being  spread  on  the  ground.  The 
second  crop  of  Muscats  generally  goes  to  the  vineries  for  con¬ 
verting  into  sweet  wines  and  brandies,  unless  the  price  offered 
be  too  low,  in  which  case  they  are  dipped  for  %  few  seconds  in 
a  weak  solution  of  boiling  lye.  The  only  object  of  this  is  to 
“check”  the  skins,  or,  in  other  words,  to  “cut”  the  natural 
oil  ill  tiiG  skill  so  tliat  tlie  fruit  will  dry  Cjuickly.  Ry  tlio  timo 
the  second  crop  is  ripe  the  autumn  is  "far  advanced',  the  time 
being  late  October,  and  rains  may  soon  be  expected,  hence  the 
necessity  for  hastening  the  curing  process.  These  raisins  are 
known  in  the  market  as  “  Valencias.”  Years  ago  some  of  our 
growers  tried  the  experiment  of  u.sing  various  “dips,”  which 
practice  has  been  given  up,  with  two  exceptions,  for  the  reason 
that  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  its  flavour 
were,  in  the  end,  injured  thereby.  The  Thompson  Seedless 
Grape,  an  improvement  on  the  old  Sultana,  is  sometimes 
“  dipped,”  the  object  in  this  case  being  to  “  bleach  ”  the  fruit, 
the  market  demanding  a  certain  quantity  of  a  light  amber 
coloured  seedless  raisin. 

The  suggestion  is  also  made  that  Plums,  Green  Gages,  and 
Damsons  seem  specially  fitted  for  drving.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  great  Plum  for  drying,  the  “French  Plums”  of  the 
British  market,  does  not  succeed  in  the  British  Isles.  This  is 
the  Prune  d’Agen,  Lot  d’Kiite,  Iinperiale,  Robe  de  Sergent, 
Ac.,  all  being  but  types  or  sub-varieties  of  the  Prune  d’Agen, 
grown  about  Agen  and  through  the  valley  of  the  Lot  in  France. 
It  might  he  stated,  incidentally,  that  we  have,  in  California, 
produced  seedlings  and  crosses  fi-om  this  French  variety  which 
are  considerably  earlier  in  ripening,  as  well  as  being  equal  in 
quality  and  of  larger  size,  the  trees  being  exceptionally  hardy 
and  great  bearers.  These  should  succeed  in  England,  in  any 
of  the  Plum  di.stricts.  Plums,  of  whatever  kind,  if  dried  whole. 
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Peaches  on  Walls. 

In  his  interesting  leader  in  the  issue  of  June  23,  “K.” 
touches  upon  this  subject.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in 
my  mind  (and  here  my  opinion  is  in  complete  accord  with  that 
enunciated  by  “  K.”)  that  the  chief  reason  of  the  failure  of 
these  on  outside  walls  during  recent  years  has  been  owing  to 
neglect  and  lack  of  attention.  One  is  frequently  told  that  the 
seasons  in  latter  years  have  changed  for  the  worse.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  so  have  numbers  of  wall  trees,  and  inspection  of  a 
number  of  gardens  reveals  that  the  Peach  has  suffered  more 
than  any.  More  unfortunate  still  is  it  to  know  that  this  state 
of  affairs  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  gardener.  The  cheapen¬ 
ing  of  glass  structures  may  be  responsible  in  some  measure  for 
the  lack  of  interest  displayed  in  this  phase  of  gardening  ;  but 
we  must  look  further  than  this  to  discover  why  so  many  trees 
are  annually  to  be  found  in  such  a  deplorable  condition.‘  Badly 
tended  as  to  di.sbudding  and  training,  all  too  frequently  infested 
with  both  aphides  and  red  spider;  in  dry  seasons  receiving  iittle 
or  no  attention  in  respect  of  watering.  ‘  It  is,  I  fear,  the  excep¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  rule  to  find  healthy  trees  carrying 
respectable  crops  of  fruit ;  yet  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
in  the  South  and  more  favoured  parts  of  the  iMidlands  this 
should  be  the  case.  Succe.ss  is  readily  attainable  if  the  needtul 
labour  and  knowledge  is  brought  to  bear  in  tending  the 
trees. — J. 

British  Gardeners’  Association. 

Above  the  name  of  Richard  Morningside,  a  very  choice  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  above  subject  appeared  on  page  540  of  last 
week’s  Journal.  So  choice,  indeed,  was  the  flow  of  language 
that  I  feel  constrained  to  set  down  side  by  side  a  few  of  the 
figments  of  speech  culled  from  the  letter  in  question.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  expressive  adjectives  adorned  a  criticism  of  about  thirty 
lines  :  “  Aspersive  letter  ”  ;  “  calumnious  statement  ”  ;  “  vitriolic 
language”;  splenetic  raillery”;  truly  the  cause  must  be  a 
weak  one  when  so  much  vituperation  is  required  from  its  cham¬ 
pion  :  and  the  Aveakne,ss  seems  .still  more  pronounced  when  one 
considers  that  the  choice  language  referred  to  was  used  with 
the  apparent  object  of  smoothing  over  difficulties  and  creating 
a  child-like  trust  in  the  wirepullers  of  the  newly  formed 
Gardeners’  A.ssociation.  And  now  let  us  see  what  all  this 
invective  was  directed  against.  Why,  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  thoroughly  British  proceeding  of  exhorting  the  great 
body  of  gardeners  to  “stand  up  for  the  open  door,”  and  for 
“equal  justice  for  all,”  and  not  to  support  a  .society  which  is 
so  constituted,  that  it  may  be  converted  into  a  gigantic  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  friends  of  the  ““  inner  circle.” 

How  any  right-minded  individual  could  so  misconstrue  the 
latter  statement  as  to  term  it  a  calumnious  one,  is  to  me  incon¬ 
ceivable.  Let  us  take  for  granted  that  the  present  governing 
body  is  absolutely  unimpeachable,  but  have  we  any  guarantee 
that  their  measures  will  be  above  reproach  too?  The  strength 
and  prosperity  of  a  society — or  a  nation — can  only  be  mai!i- 
tained  when  the  statutes  on  which  its  constitution  is  founded 
are  so  framed  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  abuse  of  privilege 
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by  tliosc  in  power.  I  therefore  .state  emphatically  that  if  a 
society  whicli  claims  to  repi’esent  the  gardeners  of  Britain, 
“  slams  ”  the  door  in  the  face  of  thousands  who  are  real 
gardeners  at  heart,  as  well  as  thoroughly  callable  men,  because 
they  have  not  served  in  gardens  which  the  augu.st  society  con¬ 
siders  “  of  repute,”  then  I  say  the  society  is  doing  those 
excluded  a  gross  injustice,  and  is  becoming  a  “trust”  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few,”  tnis  being  proved  out  of  their  own  mouths, 
and  not  brought  as  a  charge  by  me.  My  object  in  penning  my 
former  notes  was  certainly  not  to  nullify  the  labours  of  the 
leaders  of  the  organisation,  in  the  laudable  object  of  improving 
the  lot  of  gardeners,  but  rather  to  assist  them,  by  pointing  out 
restrictions  which  must  be  removed  before  the  society  could 
really  claim  to  represent  the  British  gardener,  and  unless  the 
objectional  clause  referring  to  “gardens  of  repute,”  is  with- 


Ono  word  in  regard  to  the  example  of  our  friends  across  the 
sea,  from  whom  we  may  certainly  learn  a  lesson  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  giving  everybody  an  opportunity  of  rising  by  their 
own  exertions.  A  relative  of  mine  has  recently  returned  to 
Kngland  after  a  13  years’  sojourn  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  he  is  very  emphatic  in  declaring  that  the  great 
reason  why  that  countrj'  has  made  such  enormous  strides  in 
manufactures  and  commerce  is  that  employees  in  the  jirincipal 
fiiuns  are  encouraged  to  do  their  level  best.  A  certain  sum  is 
deposited  in  each  firm’s  bank,  and  every  employee,  from  the 
manager  down  to  the  office  boy,  is  fully  aware  that  if,  by  any 
invention  or  suggestion,  they  can  increase  the  iirofits  of  the 
linn,  a  sum  varying  fi'om  one  to  five  thousand  pounds  will  be 
paid  them  at  once,  and  such  sums  are  often  paid  to  employees. 
Do  we  not  also  know  that  many  of  the  giants  of  commerce  in 


(iloriosa  Rothschildiana,  a  new  species  with  ruby=crimson  flowers,  edged  golden. 


dj'awn,  the  society  is  doomed  to  failure  for  this  reason,  viz., 
there  will  be  plenty  of  available  talent  outside  the  society  among 
those  who  are  shut  out,  and  tho.se  who  will  not  join  because  of 
the  injustice  to  others,  consequently  employers  seeking 
gardeners  will  not  be  tied  to  the  rules  of  the  so-called  British 
society,  when  they  find  they  can  be  just  as  Avell  suited  out.side 
it. 

The  general  tendency  in  all  businesses  and  professions  to-day 
is  to  giA'e  the  man  with  ability  an  opportunity  to  rise,  no  matter 
how  humble  a  beginning  he  may  have  made,  and  it  is  altogether 
a  retrogres.sive  movement  to  attempt  to  limit  the  output  of 
gardeners.  All  the  available  taient  in  the  land  should  be  given 
every  opportunity  for  advancement,  then  the  be.st  will  rise 
to  the  top.  and  "those  who  prove  the  best  rvill  not  always  be 
tho.se  who  have  had  the  greatest  opportunities.  Another  strong 
])oint  in  favour  of  the  open  door — which  seems  so  far  to  have 
Ijeen  overlooked —is.  that  by  means  of  tbe  Press,  technical 
schools,  scholarships,  and  free  libraries,  the  advantages  for 
acquiring  knowledge  are  now  so  great  that  young  men  while 
working  in  humble  positions  have  opportunities  of  equipping 
themsel-ves  for  occupying  fhe  highest  posts  in  the  horticultural 
world. 


both  the  Old  and  New  World  started  with  no  natural  advan¬ 
tages  P  yet  the  sages  who  direct  the  affairs  of  the  British 
Gardeners’  .Association  would  slam  the  door  in  the  face  of  such 
men  by  their  odious  clause  about  gardens  of  repute.  British 
gardeners  will  not,  however,  for  long  Ire  fooled  by  such  re¬ 
actionary  schemes,  but  will  demand  that  the  door  shall  be  open 
to  all,  so  that  the  be.st  men  may  rise,  no  matter  Avhere  they 
started  or  from  Avlience  they  conn*.  Only  by  the  recognition  of 
tliis  principle  can  real  co-operation  be  .secured,  or  the  lot  of 
gardeners  impi'oved.  —  H.  D. 


GloriDsa  Rothschildiana. 

'I'liis  noble  new  species  was  one  of  the  certificated  plants 
which  attracted  very  special  attention  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tinal  Society’s  exhibition  in  the  Temple  Gardens  on  iMay  31 
and  .Tune  1  and  2.  It  came  from  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild 
of  Tring  (gardener,  IMr.  Dye),  and  seemed  both  vigorous,  leafy, 
and  free  flowering.  Our  illustration  shows  a  natural  sized 
flower,  and  the  latter  is  of  a  ruby  crimson  colour,  edged  with 
a  band  of  golden  tint,  about  -J-in  in  breadth.  The  novelty  is 
decidedly  an  acquisition. 
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Appointment. 

Mr.  Alex.  Gibson,  late  of  the  gardens,  Langton  Hall,  North¬ 
allerton,  Yorks,  as  gardener  to  Mr.  R.  K.  Michlethwait,  Zeals 
House,  Bath. 

Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Royal  Meteopologrical  Society. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  graciously  con¬ 
sented  ,to  become  patron  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society. 
This  gratifying  intelligence  was  communicated  to  Commander 
■Wilson-Barker,  President  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society, 
through  Sir  Arthur  Bigge,  private  secretary  to  his  Royal 
Highness. 

Royal  Gardencps’  Orphan  Fund. 

We  understand  that  the  treasurer  of  this  institution,  N.  N. 
Sherwood,  Esq.,  has  expressed  his  intention  of  giving  the  fund 
a  special  donation  of  £500. 

Where  are  the  Men  ? 

A  silver-gilt  medal,  the  highest  award  for  horticulture  at  the 
open  competition  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  has 
been  obtained  by  Miss  Verral,  a  lady  student  of  the  School  of 
Practical  Gardening  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  at  Regent’s 
Park. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Hollingworth. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Hollingworth  has  been  appointed  instructor  of 
horticulture  under  the  Gloucester  County  Council,  and  has  now 
taken  up  residence  in  Gloucester.  Mr.  xiollingworth  was  asso¬ 
ciated  for  some  years  with  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  but 
more  especially  with  Garden  JVoric,  after  leaving  which  he  acted 
as'  assistant  to  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright,  horticultural  superinten¬ 
dent  to  the  County  of  Kent,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashford. 
From  thence  Mr.  Hollingworth  has  now  removed  to  Gloucester, 
where  he  a.ssumes  the  duties  of  chief  instructor,  and  in  which 
we  believe  he  will  render  excellent  service  to  his  new  county. 


Scottish  Pansy  and  Viola  Association. 

The  first  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Religious  Insti¬ 
tution  Rooms,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  on  June  22,  for  the 
purpose  of  awarding  certificates  to  such  new  Pansies  and  Violas 
as  might  be  deemed  worthy.  There  was  a  good  attendance, 
and  many  interesting  varieties  passed  before  the  committees. 
The  awards  were  as  follows Fancy  Pansies,  first  class  certi¬ 
ficate  to  Mrs.  Q.  MacFadyean,  yellow  edged  (Dobbie  and  Co.); 
certificates  of  merit  to  Jessie  L.  Arbuckle,  white  edged  (Kay); 
Provost  Thomson,  bronze  colour  (Kay) ;  Mrs.  W.  Sinclair,  lemon 
edged  (Dobbie  and  Co.) ;  Mary  B.  AVallace,  yellow  edged  (Dobbie 
and  Co.).  Show  Pansies Certificates  of  merit  to  Provo.st 
Thom.son,  dark  self  (Kay),  and  James  Stirling,  primrose  self 
(Dobbie  and  Co.).  Violas : — Certificates  of  merit  to  Effie,  an 
improved  Butterfly  (Dobbie  and  Co.),  and  Criffie  Smith,  in  the 
nay  of  Dr.  MacFarlane  (Dobbie  and  Co.).  Next  meeting, 
July  13. 


British  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  hon.  sec.  (pro.  tern.)  of  the  British  Gardeners’  Association 
Mr.  W.  Watson,  Kew  Road,  Kew,  asks  us  to  state  on  behalf  o 
the  Committee  of  Selection  that  owing  to  the  pressure  of  corre 
spondence,  and  there  being  as  yet  no  paid  secretary  able  ti 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  daily  increasing  work  of  the  asso 
ciation,  he  hopes  that  intending  members  and  others  wil 
excuse  any  delay  there  may  be  in  answering  their  letters;  als^ 
that  those  interested  in  the  association  and  willing  to  forwar( 
Its  intere.sts  will  render  great  service  by  applying  for  pamphlet 
and  terms  of  application  for  distribution,  or  by  sending  hir 
Die  names  of  qualified  gardeners  likely  to  become  members 
Donations  towards  the  £250  required  for  the  initial  expense 
will  be  welcomed,  it  being  felt  that  when  the  services  of  a  pai^ 
secie  niy  and  ofiSces  can  be  .secured  the  association  will  speedil 
e  able  to  make  its  presence  and  influence  felt.  The  forms  c 


Mp.  R.  Lewis  Castle. 

Mr.  R.  Lewis  Castle  (Gold  Medallist  of  the  Fruiterers’  Com¬ 
pany),  who  was  years  manager  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s 
experimental  fruit  farm,  is  open  to  an  engagement  in  any 
capacity  where  long  practical  commercial  experience,  together 
with  scientific  .study  of  horticulture,  is  requisite.  His  address 
is  Ridgmont,  Aspley  Guise,  Bedfordshire. 

Galeg-a  officinalis  albiflora. 

The  common  Goat’s  Rue,  as  Galega  ofiicinaiis  is  popularly 
named,  is  found  growing  wild  in  various  parts  throughout 
southern  Europe,  and  we  all  appreciate  its  value  as  an 
ornamental,  free  flowering,  robust  border  perennial  in  our  home 
gardens.  The  culture  is  of  the  simple.st — plant  it,  and  it  will 
grow.  At  the  same  time,  its  special  liking  is  for  a  good  sub¬ 
stantial  loam  in  an  open  or  even  sunny  part  of  the  garden. 
Propagation  is  usually  effected  by  division  of  the  crowns  in 
mid  spring,  and  the  plants  may  be  left  undisturbed  for  three 
or  four  years  at  least.  The  variety  albiflora  is  a  very  handsome 
plant,  and  quite  one  of  the  best  hardy  subjects  the  gaidener 
has.  G.  o.  bicolor  has  white  and  blue  flowers. 

The  Late  Mp,  Alexandep  Selatep. 

It  is  with  much  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of 
Mr.  Alex.  Sclater,  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Methven  and  Sons,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  which  took  place  on  June  23,  aged  48  years.  For  some 
time  Mr.  Sclater  had  been  suffering  from  some  internal  com¬ 
plaint,  and  about  three  months  ago  was  seized  with  acute  illness, 
to  which  he  has  now  succumbed.  He  managed  the  seed  depart¬ 
ment  of  Messrs.  Methven’s  extensive  business  for  about  28 
years.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Messrs.  Methven,  and 
after  a  short  period  with  Messrs.  Laird,  was  selected  by  the  late 
Baillie  Methven  as  head  shopman,  a  position  he  has  filled  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  firm  of  which  he 
was  latterly  a  partner.  With  gardeners  he  was  a  great  favourite, 
and  considered  a  high  authority  in  mo.st  departments  of  seeds, 
but  especially  amongst  Peas  and  all  the  Brassica  family.  He 
was  a  member  of  council  and  a  vice-president  of  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association.  Among.st  the  Edinburgh  market 
gardeners  he  was  a  universal  favourite.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Grange  Cemetery,  Edinburgh,  on  Saturday  last,  a  large  number 
of  friends  attending  the  funeral.  Many  wreaths  were  sent,  the 
most  noticeable  being  from  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  staff  of  Methvens,  and  the  Edinburgh  market 
gardeners. 

Fpuit  and  Vegretables. 

The  full  effect  of  the  genuinely  summer  weather  we  have  had 
of  late  has  not  as  yet  been  felt  at  Covent  Garden.  The  Straw¬ 
berry  is  the  only  produce  of  which  any  special  show  is  made. 
The  market  is,  indeed,  flooded  with  this  luscious  fruit,  enormous 
quantities  coming  in  daily,  not  merely  from  the  district  border¬ 
ing  on  Southampton  Water,  whence  we  get  the  Royal  Sovereigns 
and  Nobles,  but  from  Cornwall,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Middlesex. 
A  matter  which  is  arousing  some  feeling  among  fruiterers  is  the 
variation  in  the  weights  of  the  Southampton  baskets,  it  being 
contended  that  there  ought  to  be  a  more  uniform  .system 
adopted,  so  that  buyers  could  more  readily  estimate  the  quantity 
they  were  purchasing,  and  that  there  would  be  less  risk  of  the 
retailer  having  palmed  on  to  him  a  41b  basket  for  one  weighing 
5ib.  Excellent  arrangements  are  made  by  the  South-Westeni 
Railway  Company  for  dealing  with  the  Hants  Strawberry  crop, 
but  there  is  an  absence  of  rapid  transit  for  fruit  from  Kent  to 
the  northern  markets  through  the  absence  of  a  proper  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  South  Eastern  train  with  those  of  the  northern  lines 
from  London,  and  it  was  decided  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  remedy  for  a  state  of  things  which  so 
seriously  handicaps  the  fruit-growing  industry  of  Kent.  So 
plentiful  and  cheap  is  the  home  supply  this  year  that  the  foreign 
fruit  grower,  who  has  hitherto  sent  thousands  of  tons  of  Straw¬ 
berries  to  the  English  market,  stands  no  chance  at  all.  Goose¬ 
berries  are  also  very  plentiful  and  cheap,  but  Cherries,  for  which 
Kent  is  famous,  are  not  likely  to  show  up  well  on  account  of 
the  cold  east  winds.  Among  the  vegetables,  huge  consignments 
of  Peas  are  arriving  daily,  with  the  result  that  the  price  i.s 
rapidly  diminishing,  and  Broad  Beans  are  also  very  fine  this 
year. 
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Societies.  . 

Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  June  28tti. 

The  exhibition  on  Tuesday  last  was  the  last  that  M'ill  be  held 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  Drill  Hall  of  the 
London  Scottish  Volunteers,  where  they  have  now  been  for  the 
past  seventeen  years.  After  the  Holland  House  Show  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exhibitions  will  be  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  just 
being  finished  in  construction  at  Vincent  Square,  near  tne 
present  hall.  It  was  announced  that  the  King  and  Queen  liad 
consented  to  open  the  hall  on  July  22,  and  that  a  limit  of  1,000 
visitors  would  be  fixed. 

This  last  of  the  Drill  Hall  exhibitions  was  of  an  exceedingly 
interesting  character,  containing  groups  of  Cupid  Peas,  Dahlias, 


,  collection  of  Masdeyallias  in  flower.  A  splendidly  flowered 
I  table  of  IMiltonia  vexillaria  came  from  iMrs.  Erne.st  Hilis,  Jtedleaf 
Gardens,  Pen.shurst  (gardener,  i\Ir.  G.  Ringham). 

Fpuit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

There  were  a  few  exhibits  before  this  committee,  comprising 
Melons  from  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley ;  culinajy  Pea 
from  Cannell  and  Sons,  SAvanley,  named  King  Edward  VIE, 
sown  in  the  open  border  the  second  week  in  Marcli.  The  pod?' 
are  Sin  to  4in  long,  broad,  and  well  filled.  They  also  had 
“Leader”  Strawberry. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  had  Strawberry  The  Alake, 
which  is  a  great  cropper,  the  trusses  long,  and  bearing  very 
large  fruits  of  the  Sovereign  shape. 

!  Me.ssrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  had  a  number  of  novelties 


Galega  officinalis  alba. 


hardy  flowers,  orchids,  fruit,  Roses,  Pansies,  and  foliage  plants. 
In  the  afternoon  a  paper  on  “Hybridisation  of  Roses,”  from 
M.  Viviand  Morel,  Avas  read  by  the  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  Geo. 
Bumyard  being  in  the  chair. 

Opchid  Committee. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Loav  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  Avere 
foi'AA'ard  with  Cattleya  Mendeli,  Lmlio-cattleya  Arnoldiana, 
Lmlia  tenebrosa,  Lycaste  Deppei,  L.-c.  x  Canbamiana,  li.-c. 
Martinetti  var.,  Phalmnop-sis  leucorrhoda,  and  others. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  had 
La?lio-cattleya  Aphrodite  alba,  L.-e.  x  eximia,  L.-c.  Canbamiana, 
L.-c,.  Vesta,  L.c.  AVillsiana,  Cattleya  x  Eros,  and  C.  Mossise 
M’  agneri,  all  of  the  plants  vigorous,  healthy,  and  Avell  floAvered. 

Mr.  Ch.  Vulysteke,  Loochristi,  Belgium,  had  some  magnifi¬ 
cent  Odontoglo.ssums ;  and  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  Tring 
Park,  Tring  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Dye),  had  a  splendid  group  or 


in  Strawberries,  including  Bedford  Champion,  an  enormouslj 
large  and  handsome  fruit  of  good  flavour.  Laxton’s  Supreme. 
The  Laxton,  and  others  Avere  shoAvn. 

Lord  Llangattock,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth  (gardener,  Mr. 
T.  Coomber),  contributed  a  collection  of  Strawberry  fruits  of 
exceedingly  nigh  quality,  the  varieties  being  The  Laxton, 
Leader,  and  Royal  Sovereign.  He  had  also  fourteen  .splendid 
Pineapples. 

Flopal  Committee. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  made  a  large 
exhibit,  or  rather  a  number  of  exhibits.  A  large  group  of 
flowering  plants  was  arranged  on  the  floor.  Delphiniums, 
Liliums,  Phloxes,  and  Nymphseas  forming  the  chief  features, 
Avhile  a  splendid  group  of  Malmaison  and  other  Carnations 
formed  a  side  group.  The  mo.st  striking  forms  were  The  Church¬ 
warden,  Grace,  Maggie  Hodgson,  Robert  Burns,  Nell  Gwynne, 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  and  Trojan.  Ferns  and  bamboos  were 
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effectively  in  this  group.  A  nice  table  of  Verbena  Princess 
of  Wales,  a  purple  variety,  completed  the  display. 

iMessrs.  Kehvay.  Langport,  confined  their  efforts  on  this 
occasion  to  a  collection  of  cut  Delphiniums.  The  background 
of  the  liail,  however,  killed  the  general  effect.  The  spikes  wore 
very  fine ;  a  few  of  the  most  striking  colours  were  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Dorothy  Kelway,  Lord  Che.sham,  The  Queen,  Britannia, 
and  Col.  Crabbe. 

Prom  IMr.  Pi.  C.  Xotcutt.  Ipswich,  came  a  good  display  of 
hardy  flowei's.  which  were  nicely  arranged.  English  Irises  wei'e 
staged  in  variety.  Campanulas  also  formed  a  pleasing  feature. 
Hedy.sarum  coronarium,  Gillenia  trifoliata,  and  Agrostemma 
Walkeri  were  also  noted. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  came  from  IMessrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons,  Forest  Hill.  The  plants  were  well  grown  and  nicely  set 
up.  The  Caladiums,  Crotons,  and  Dracaenas,  and  a  few  good 
Alpcasias,  were  most  noteworthy  in  the  foliage  section.  A  few 
good  plants  of  Anthuriums,  too,  were  interesting  and  distinct, 
J.  Iiaing  and  Laingi  being  most  conspicuous.  The  group  was 
nicely  finished  off  with  Ficus  and  Panicum.  The  same  firm  also 
staged  an  excellent  .strain  of  Gloxinias. 

F.  Lloyd,  Esrj.  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  IMill),  made  a  display  of 
double  and  semi-doulile  hybrid  Begonias.  The  plants  were  of 
varying  shades  of  red,  with  a  drooping  habit,  perfect  ma.sses  of 
bloom. 

A  fine  collection  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  came  from 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley.  The  golden  foliage  of 
Quercus  concordia,  Sambucus  racemosa,  foliis  aureis,  Ulmus 
americana  aurea,  and  Laburnum  Cheal’s  New  Golden,  being 
especially  good,  while  the  purple  foliage  of  Corylus  avellana 
purpurea  and  Amygdalus  communis  purpurea  gave  a  pleasing 
coloui'.  Pobinias  were  also  much  in  evidence,  while  a  few 
clumps  of  Liliums  and  Paeonies  completed  a  very  interesting 
exhibit. 


:\i  essrs.  AY.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  made  a  miscellaneons 
display.  The  Cactus  Geraniums  (so  called)  were  a  feature, 
Scai'let  King.  Lady  Roberts,  Salmon  Queen,  and  Herbert  Green¬ 
field  being  the  best.  A'erbenas  in  variety.  Heliotrope  Lord 
Roberts  and  Trachelium  caruleum  were  also  noted,  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  garden  Roses  were  staged  by  the  same  firm. 

Alessrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  made  an  extensive 
display  of  Delphiniums  cut  with  huge  spikes.  Paeonies  in 
variety,  some  fine  Calochorti,  and  a  collection  of  English  Irises, 
which  were  well  set  up.  Huberta,  Emperor  AATlIiam,  L’Unicpie, 
Viceroy,  aitd  Lord  Palmerston  being  noted  as  particularly  good. 
A  few  good  vases  of  Ixias  were  also  on  view.  The  exhibit  was 


effect. 

from  Air.  L.  R.  Rus.sell, 
decorative  type,  but  all 
Andreana,  Golden  King, 
most  conspicuous.  The 


lightly  arranged,  and  produced  a  good 

A  collection  of  foliage  plants  came 
Richmond.  They  were  chiefly  of  the 
were  well  coloured.  In' the  Crotons, 

Chelsoni,  AA'arreni,  and  Adonis  were 
group  was  edged  with  well-grown  plants  of  Caladium  Argyrites. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  were  represented  by  a 
group  of  Rose  Zephirin  Drouet,  a  fiee  decorative  variety  of 
pleasing  colour. 

Hardy  flowers  came  from  Air.  AI.  Prichard,  Christchurch, 
Hants.  The  leading  features  were  Lilium  Alartagon  album, 
a  nice  collection  of  Japanese  Irises,  Crinum  capense,  Alstror- 
meria  perigrina,  of  grand  colour,  Campanula  Aloorheimi, 
Astrantia  carniolica,  and  Potentilla  caiifornica,  as  well  as  many 
other  choice  plants. 

Alessrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  presented  a  novel 
(‘xhibit  of  staging— a  table  of  Gladioli  in  pots.  The  plants  were 
well  developed  and  beautifully  flowered.  The  varieties  being 
G.  iiisigne.  Blushing  Bride,  rosea  maculata,  a  beauty.  Peach 
Blossom,  Rembrandt,  and  Lord  Grey. 

Alessrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  AVest  Norwood,  made  a  display  of 
hardy  flowers,  and  three  boxes  of  cut  Begonias.  The  most  strik¬ 
ing  ijlants  were  tampainda  linifolia,  Aconitum  lycoctonum,  some 
good  spotted  Foxgloves,  and  a  variety  of  rock  and  alpine  plants, 
which  were  ananged  naturally. 

Sweet  AAihiams  and  English  Irises  came  in  strong  force  from 
Alessrs.  Jas.  A’eitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea.  The  Auricula  eyed 
section  being  supertj,  \yhile  the  mixed  colours  showed  great 
variety,  with  many  delicate  coloui's.  The  most  strikino-  Iris'^s 
were  Euboa,  Porcelain,  Sceptre,  Belle  Agatha,  Rose  Pertuosa, 
and  Speciosa. 

Air.  H.  B.  Alay,  I  pper  Edmonton,  made  a  brave  show  of 
t  rotons.  staging  no  less  than  eightv-ttvo  varieties,  and  not  a 
bat  plant  amongst  them.  A  few  really  good  .sorts  were  Delight, 
Jbike  of  Jbiccleucli.  rhomsoni,  Russeili,  and  Golden  Fleece.  A 
L'ont  was  formetl  with  plants  of  Ficus  repens. 

Ale.ssr.s  Jas.  A'eitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  made  a  nice 
display  with  some  groups  of  Streptocarpus  hybrids,  the  colours 
being  excellent,  while  tiie  flowei's  were  largo  and  the  plants  well 
How  erect,  clumps  of  Kalanchoe  flammea  gave  patches  of  bright 
colour,  tvlule  .several  flowering  shrubs  were  also  displayed. 

Bnll'nn  I'S  staged  in  strong  force  by  Alessrs.  Av . 

le  It  some  of  the  newer  varieties  being  excel- 

tiea  '  Kelle  Agathe,  Y alvei  Gem, 

n,  and  l.oul  Jiosebery  were  most  consjiicuous. 
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Cupid  Sweet  Peas  were  excellently  staged  by  Alessrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  The  best  varieties  were  Boreatton, 
Enchantre.ss,  Chamberlain,  Alaiive  Queen,  Prince  of  AVales, 
America,  and  Stella  Alorse.  Abases  of  the  ordinary  type  were 
also  on  view,  the  brightest  being  Lord  Rosebery,  Sue  Earl, 
Je.ssie  Ciithbertson,  Dainty,  Dorothy  Eckford,  and  Janet 
Scott. 

Air.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  had  a  small  but  choice  collection 
of  laced  Pinks.  Duke  of  A'ork,  AlaL^oie,  Sorina,  Airs.  Dark. 
Empre.ss  of  India,  Alodesty,  Lustre,  and  Bertha  were  about  the 
be,st . 

Alessrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  staged  cpiite  a  display  of 
Cactus  Dahlias,  the  blooms  being  niidoubtedly  good  for  so  early 
in  the  year.  The  most  striking  were  Ajax,  J.  W.  AAalkin.son, 
Iliis,  Phineas,  Ali.ss  AViiichester,  and  Alabel  Leeds.  Pan.sies  and 
A^iolas  were  also  splendidly  staged  ;  in  the  former  were  George 
Stewart,  Nellie  Aleikle,  Air.  C.  Stirling,  R.  C.  Dickson,  and 
the  old  Neil  Alackay.  The  ATolas  were  large  and  of  good  sub¬ 
stance,  Saturn,  Butterfly,  Alaggie  Smott,  Charles  Jordan,  Scotia, 
Isolde,  Shamrock,  Alaggie  Clunis,  Nellie,  Royal  Sovereign,  and 
Effie  being  some  of  the  best. 

Roses  Avere  staged,  Alessrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons.  Colche.ster, 
having  a  glorious  collection  of  garden  varieties  edged  with  somd 
grand  s]jecimen  blooms.  In  the  latter  were  Bessie  Brown,  Airs. 
E.  Alawley  (grand),  AAJiite  Ataman  Cochet,  Alildred' Grant,  Beg 
Cant,  Prince  of  Bulgarie,  Alice  Lindsell,  and  Airs.  AAh  J.' Grant.* 
The  mo.st  conspicuous  in  the  decorative  section  were  Alaharajah, 
Dainty,  liUcy  Carnegie,  Aladame  RaA’-ary,  Alorning  GIoav,  Alar- 
quise  de  Salisbury,  Dr.  Grill,  and  Liberty. 

A  table  of  Streptocarpus  from  Lord  Aldenham  (gardener. 
Air.  E.  Beckett),  occupied  the  length  of  the  hall,  and  created  a 
mild  sensation  amongst  the  groAvers  present.  The  plants  were 
splendidly  developed  and  a  mass  of  floAvers,  Avhich  Avere  arranged 
in  blocks  of  coloAir. 

AIe.ssrs.  G.  Bunj'ard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Alaidstone,  staged  a  col¬ 
lection  of  garden  Roses,  in  Avhich  Bardou  Job,  Perle  d’Or, 
Papillon,  Killarney,  Cecile  Brunner,  and  Aladame  Chedane 
Guinnoisseau,  also  a  collection  of  Delphiniums,  some  of  Avhich 
AA’ere  Aveil  dermloped  and  nicely  staged. 

Alessrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  .staged  a  fine  collection  of 
garden  Roses.  The  bunches  AA’ere  large,  but  AA'ell  arranged,  and 
AAere  mo.st  effectirmly  .staged.  The  mo.st  conspicuous  AA’ere 
Triomphe  de  Pernet  Pere,  Tea  Rambler,  PajAa  Gontier,  Perle 
d’Or,  Che.shunt  Scarlet,  Aladame  Jules  Grolez,  Lady  Battensea, 
Aladame  RaA’ary  (a  grand  bunch).  Carmine  Pillar,  Aladame 
Abel  Chatenay,  Papillon,  Liberty,  and  Royal  Scarlet. 

From  Air.  Amos  Perry,  AVinchmore  Hill,  came  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  floAvers,  aaIucIi  AAere  tastefully  arranged  in  a 
high  bank.  Liliuins  Avere  in  great  variety,  Potentillas,  Cani- 
))anulas,  Calochorti,  Aveli  groAvn.  Ixias,  Heuchera  sanguinea. 
Rockets,  and  Nymplueas  Avere  also  to  be  seen,  Avhile  large 
Gaillardias  and  Delphiniums  lent  additional  colour  to  the 
exhibit. 

Alessrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton,  staged  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Pinks,  Avith  a  feAv  hardy  floAvers.  The  be.st  Pinks  Avero 
Elsie,  Florence,  Nellie,  Airs.  Ladhams,  Rosy  Gem,  and  Brides¬ 
maid. 

Awards. 

Fruit  and  A'egetable  Committee, — Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal 
to  Lord  Llangattock.  Cultural  commendation  to  Air.  J.  Epps,  Jun., 
for  PapaAv-fruit. 

Orchid  Committee, — Silver  Flora  to  Hon.  AValter  Rothschild. 
Silver  Banksians  to  Alessrs.  J.  A'eitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Hugh  Loav  and 
Co.,  Chas.  A'uylsteke,  and  Airs.  E.  Hills. 

Floral  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Flora  to  Air.  E.  Beckett,  Elstree. 
Silver-gilt  Banksians  to  Air.  H.  B.  Alay,  Upper  Edmonton;  Alessrs. 
W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate  ;  and  B.  E.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester. 
Silver  Floras  to  Alessrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea;  Air.  F. 
Lloyd,  Croydon ;  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Alarks  Tey ;  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt;  A.  Perry,  AVinchmore  Hill;  and  L.  E.  Russell,  Richmond. 
Brouze  Floras  to  Alessrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate;  and  AI. 
Prichard,  Christchurch. 

Centificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  Mossite  alba,  Tracy’s  var.  (Air.  H.  A.  Tracey)  — A  very 
excellent  floAver,  Avith  fluted  lip,  coloured  yelloAv  in  the  throat,  the 
flower  otherAvise  Avhite.  A.M. 

Croton,  Mrs.  H.  B.  May  (Air.  H.  B.  Alay). — A  lovely,  tortuous 
leaved  Croton,  the  centre  rib  bright  rich  yellow,  the  edges  green, 
mottled  Avith  yelloAv.  A.AI. 

C  amotion,  “Joan”  (Air.  S.  Alorris). — A  splendid  border  Caruation 
of  a  pale  primrose  colour,  on  moderatelj'  long  stems.  It  is  of  large 
size,  not  too  full,  Avith  smooth  petals.  A.AI. 

Delphinium,  Norman  Hirst  (Kelway  and  Son). — A  large  purple- 
blue  variety  Avith  prominent  Avhite  centre,  the  spike  about^dft  long, 
stout,  and  very  finely  shaped.  A.AI. 

Delphinium,  Sirs.  J.  Bradshau'  (Air.  J.  BradshaAv). — The  floAiers 
are  round,  IJin  across,  on  stalks  oA’er  2in  long,  and  the  colour  is  rosy- 
heliotrope  in  the  inner  segments,  and  bright  light  blue  on  the  outer. 
The  spikes  are  loose,  hoAveA’er,  A.AI. 
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Lselio-cattleya  Dominiana,  Triag  Park  var.  (Hon.  Walter  Roth-' 
schild). — Flowers  very  large  and  strong,  with  splendid  rich  ruby- 
purple  velvety  lip,  edged  lilac,  The  rose-purplish  segments  are 
nicely  disposed,  long  and  handsome.  A.M. 

Cupid  Peas  (Cannell  and  Sons). — Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  of 
Swanley,  were  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit  for  their  strain  of  Cupid 
Sweet  Peas.  We  have  never  seen  plants  of  these  that  anywhere 
approach  them  for  bushiness,  vigour,  free-flowering  qualities,  large 
blooms,  and  good  colour.  The  coloui’s  are  very  varied. 

Pimpinella  magna  rosea  (Mr.  M.  Pritchard). — An  umbelliferous 
plant  with  pretty  rose-carmine  flowers,  grooving  gracefully  to  a 
height  of  2ft.  A.M. 

Philadelphus  Lemoinei  maculatus  (Mr.  M.  Pritchard). — This  seems 
distinct  enough  to  be  made  a  species.  It  certainly  is  very  different 
from  the  typical  P.  Lemoinei.  The  flowers  are  lin  across,  white, 
with  a  light  magenta- purple  centre.  These  are  produced  on  wiry 
stift'  stalks  from  the  woody  shoots.  F.C.C. 

Strawherry  Reward  (Laxton  Bros.). — A  large,  cockscomb  shaped, 
rich  crimson  fruit  of  pleasant,  brisk  flavour,  very  melting  and  juicy. 
It  is  a  cross  between  Royal  Sovereign  and  British  Queen.  A.M. 

Straxvberry  The  Alake  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.). — A  large  Straw¬ 
berry  of  the  Sovereign  type,  be.aring  long  trusses.  We  were  unable 
to  taste  the  fruit.  The  cross  was  between  Frogmore  Late  Pine  and 
Veitch^’s  Perfection.  A.M. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

A  Recoud  Festival. 

The  aiiJiual  festival  gathering  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  Lon¬ 
don,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  la.st,  and  was  presided 
over  by  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  the  treasurer.  There  was  a 
large  meeting,  numbering  over  200,  among  whom  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  the  well-known  horticultural  business  houses 
from  London  and  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  tables  were 
decorated  iiberally  with  beautiful  flowers  and  plants  supplied  by 
the  nurserymen. 

After  the  excellent  dinner  the  chairman  proposed  the  loyal 
toasts  in  terms  pi'eguant  with  the  warme.st  apiireciation  of  the 
nation’s  Sovereign.  Songs  and  recitations  were  interpolated 
between  the  other  toasts.  Tlie  chairman  then  jiroposed  the  toast 
of  the  evening,  “  Succe.ss  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution.”  i\Ir.  Veitch  said  that  ga'rdeners  were  after  all 
members  of  one  large  family,  and  it  is  only  by  God’s  goodness 
that  we  are  not  in  need  of  the  society’s  benefits.  A  copy  of  the 
history  of  the  institution  from  183!)  to  1903  had  been  placed 
before  everyone  present  (and  this  had  been  prepared  without 
any  expense  to  the  society),  and  from  it  one  could  trace  its 
steady  development.  The  rules  of  1839  had  been  so  well  drawn 
up  that  with  only  a  few  modifications  they  were  still  in  use. 
During  the  first  year  only  one  pensioner  had  been  irlaced  on  the 
funds,  while  now  there  were  207.  The  original  president  was 
the  first  Duke  of  Cambridge,  father  of  the  late  Duke.  Mr. 
Veitch  went  on  to  say  that  we  need  only  think  of  the  number  of 
gardeners  there  are  now,  compared  with  those  in  1839,  to  see 
that  the  calls  for  help  wei-e  now  infinitely  greater. 

The  Institution  is  truly  a  national  one,  helping  gardeners  in 
Scotland,  England,  Irelaiid,  and  AVales.  It  is  purely  a  philan¬ 
thropic,  charitable  body,  and  by  no  means  a  benefit  society.  All 
deserving  applicants  are  afforded  help  so  far  as  that  is  possible. 
There  are  no  inquiries  as  to  the  religious  views  of  the'  needy 
ones:  they  must  only  bo  really  necessitous. 

The  position  at  the  present  time  is  this,  that  121  men  are 
in  receipt  of  the  benefit,  Avith  8(3  widows.  Five  of  these  are 
totally  blind ;  two  are  over  90  years  of  age ;  46  are  between  80 
and  90  years  of  age,  and  111  are  between  70  and  80  years.  No 
one  is  elected  who  is  under  60  yeai’s,  though  two  were  placed  on 
the  funds  last  January  who  Avere  younger.  One  Avas  53  years 
of  age,  the  other  51,  and  both  suffered  from  total  paralysis. 

The  yeai’ly  expenditure  is  £3,796,  and  all  of  tins  goes  to  the 
pensioners,  except  the  amount  needed  for  the  small  office  and  for 
the  secretary’s  salary,  Avho.se  only  assistance  is  one  youth.  The 
ensured  income  is  £870  yearly,  derived  as  interest  on  invested 
capital,  and  the  subscription.s  amount  to  £1,500  to  £1,600.  Mr 
Veitch  observed  that  the  society  is  morally  pledged  to  support 
those  207  pensioners,  and  he  pleaded  for  contributions.  Bad 
times  may  come  Avlien  the  capital  or  invested  fund.s  might  have 
to  be  encroached  upon,  and  it  Avas  to  avert  anything  like  this 
tliat  farther  moneys  Avere  solicited. 

Besides  the  general  fund,  there  are  tAvo  others,  flie  Victorian 
Era  and  the  Good  Samaritan,  each  of  Avhich  helps  those  who  are 
needy  and  are  Avaiting  for  election.  T^ast  year  £159  2s.  was 
expended  from  the  Victorian  Era  Fund.  There  ai’e.six  or  seven 
mo.st  itseful  auxiliary  branches  of  the  Institution  :  one  each  at 
Bath  and  Bristol,  tVolverhampton,  Reading,  tVorcester,  and 
Exeter. 

The  chairman’s  sjAeech  Avas  certainly  one  of  his  best  oratoi  ical 
efforts,  the  fact  upon  fact  being  deiiA’ered  Avith  great  lucidity, 
and  not  lacking  in  Augour,  AA'hile  the  earne.stness  and  self-abne¬ 
gation  of  his  manner  cairied  the  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the 
a.sSembly.  The  meeting,  as  Ave  have  said  at  opening,  was  a 
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duties  of  gardeners, 
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one  of  his  remarks. 


record  one,  and  Avill  long  remain  impressed  upon  the  memories 
of  those  Avho  Avere  privileged  to  be  present.  And  it  Avas  to  Mr, 
Veitch,  more  than  to  any  other  person,  that  the  success  Avas  so 
full  and  complete. 

The  response  to  the  chairman’s  toast 
Mr.  George  Dickson,  V.Al.H.,  senior 
Dicksons,  of  Chester,  Avho  imstanced  the 
and  shoAved  that  to  their  efforts  Avere  due 
the  delights  of  the  life.  Mr.  Dickson,  in 
deprecated  the  allusions  to  so  much  science  that  is  thought  to 
be  necessary  for  successful  horticulture  nowadays,  and  while 
he  respected  the  assistance  that  science,  rightly  applied,  could 
give,  yet  he  urged  that  practice  must  be  vigilantly  and  carefully 
pursued. 

The  toast  of  “Horticulture  in  all  its  Branches”  Avas  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  -Jeremiah  Colman,  of  Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  and 
Mr.  -J.  Guiney  FoAvler,  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  responded,  impersonating  “  Horticulture.”  Speaking 
of  “  Horticulture,”  Air.  FoAvler  shoAved  Avhat  had  been  done  to 
bring  about  the  high  excellence  of  present-day  gardening  and 
garden  produce. 

The  succeeding  toast  Avas  that  of  “  Our  Chairman,”  by  IMr. 
Arthur  M'.  Sutton,  of  Reading.  ]Mr.  Sutton  began  Avith  a 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  chairman’s  birthday  occurred  on 
the  morroAv  after  the  Festival,  and  in  the  name  of  the  company 
he  Avished  him  many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  As  many  people 
Avould  be  reading  the  reports  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Sutton 
thought  that  he  might  be  alloAved  to  say  something  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Veitch’s  career ;  and  this  AA  as  the  more  desirous  because 
that  the  chairman  Avas  so  beloved  and  so  Avidely  knoAvn  by  all 
classes  of  horticulturists,  the  Avorking  gardener  particularly. 
“In  the  country,”  said  Air.  Sutton,  “he  is  spoken  of  as  our 
Harry  A’^eitch,  and  the  Christian  name  is  ahvays  given  thus, 
shoAving  the  free  regard  by  Avhich  he  is  held.”  Mr.  Veitch  was 
born  on  the  29th  of  June,  1840,  and  Avas  educated  at  Exeter 
Grammar  School.  Later  he  Avent  to  Germany  in  order  to 
thoroughly  acquire  the  language,  and  he  also  studied  at  Paris. 
The  JTniversity  College,  London,  provided  the  young  gentleman 
Avith  a  training  in  those  branches  of  science  that  he  has  so 
assi.sted  during  later  years.  It  was  this  early  and  complete 
training  that  fitted  Air.  Veitch  to  become  one  of  the  great 
leaders  in  horticulture  during  our  day. 

In  1866  Air.  H.  J.  Veitch  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  great 
exhibition  ;  and  he  attended  the  first  international  exhibition 
ever  held  in  Russia,  being  received  by  the  Czar  of  that  date. 
In  1870  he  became  head  of  the  firm  at  Chelsea,  Avhere  he 
remained  till  a  year  or  tAA'o  ago.  As  an  author,  there  Avere  two 
Avell  knoAvn  Avorks  produced  under  his  supervision,  the  “  Alanual 
of  Coniferie,”  and  the  “Alanual  of  the  Orchidaceae,”  both  of 
Avhich  are  lai’ge  and  thorough. 

Mr.  Veitch  joined  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  Avhen  it  left  South  Kensington,  and  he  has  remained  as 
a  councilman  till  the  present  time.  Air.  Sutton  alluded  to  the 
chairman’s  revered  father,  and  observed  that  the  son  had  a 
Avider  knoAvledge  of  plants  than  the  late  respected  gentleman  ; 
and  his  outlook  on  the  AA  orld  Avas  also  Avider.  Air.  Veitch’s  ser¬ 
vices  to  science,  he  thought,  had  never  been  half  appreciated. 
The  year  of  the  chairman’s  marriage  was  1867,  and  one  year 
later*  he  joined  the  committee  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Bene¬ 
volent  Institution,  “  aaTucIi  has  had  his  fatherly  care  ever  since.” 
The  assistance  and  encouragement  given  to  her  husband  by 
Airs.  Veitch,  Avas  not  forgotten,  and  to  her  there  is  much  that 
is  due.  The  office  of  chairman  of  committee  was  accepted  by 
Air.  Veitch  in  1894,  and  he  has  continuously  adorned  that' 
responsible  position,  besides  being  the  treasurer. 

Privately  Air.  Veitch  does  an  immense  amount  of  good, 
entirely  supporting  in  his  OAvn  Chelsea  neighbourhood  tAvo  mis¬ 
sionary  institutions;  and  Air.  Sutton  had  seen  a  gathering  of 
400  at  the  chairman’s  estate  at  Burnham  Beeches,  these  being 
invited  for  an  outing  at  Air.  Veitch’s  expense.  Nor  should  his 
services  to  the  si.ster  charity— the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fun— be  forgotten,  for  the  esteemed  gentleman  actively  engages 

in  its  operations.  t 

Sir  AValter  SniA'the  nroposed  a  toast  to  Air.  Geo.  Ingrain,  tlie 
secretary  (avIio  Ava's  loudly  cheered,  for  he  is  deservedly  popular), 
and  Mr*  Ingram  suitably  replied. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  toast  list  Air.  Ingram  announced 
the  folloAving  subscriptions,  but  aa’c  are  only  able  to  record  the 
list  of  the  larger  sums  in  this  issue  : 

The  chairman,  100  gns ;  Airs.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  25  gns  ;  Air. 
N  N.  SherAVOod,  £500:  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  100  gns; 
Alessrs.  Rothschild,  100  gns;  Sutton  and  Sons,  100  gns: 
Arthur  W.  Sutton,  15  gns  to  Victorian  Era  Fund;  Leonard  Sut¬ 
ton  10  gns  to  Good  Samaritan  Fund  ;  Baron  Sir  Henry  Schroder, 
£100  ;  AY.  L.  Cony,  63  gns  ;  -1.  Gurney  Fowler,  50  gns;  Mr.  Solo- 
nion,  oO  e;ns  ;  Jeremiah  Colman,  50  gns;  Mr.  \\atkin,  £oo  ; 
AY.  Cooper.  £39;  AY.  Roluuson,  £25:  R-  AI.  Hoec.  £2); 
Air  Hio-gs  (Alanchester),  £20  10s.  ;  Hurst  and  Sons.  £21  :  -James 
Sweet,  £20  ;  Air.  Parr,  £20;  Air.  Prophet,  £20  ;  D  AY.  Thomson, 
(Edinburgh),  £20;  Air.  Harrow,  £17  10s.;  H  Hicks.  L)  gns; 
Thames  Bank  Iron  Co..  18  gns:  H.  G.  Cove.  13  gns;  J.  Heal, 
13  gns;  E.  F.  Halves  (Royal  Botanical  Society),  12  gns;  Geo. 
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Paul,  £13  8s.;  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  £10;  Geo.  Dickson, 
£10;  Barr  and  Sons,  £10;  Peter  Veitcli,  £10;  and  many  other 
doners  of  £10  and  lesser  sums  whose  names  we  ^vere  unable  to 
note.  The  Covent  Garden  table  subscribed  £407  10s.,  of  which 
Mr.  Ed.  Rocliford’s  list  included  £50  from  himself;  £10  from 
John  Bochford ;  5  gns  from  Mr.  Kennell ;  and  10  gns  from  Mr. 
Ray.  Mi-.  Geo.  Monro’s  list  had  25  gns  from  himself,  with  Geo. 
Monro,  Ltd.,  £20;  James  Sweet,  10  gns,  and  £5  to  Good 
Samaritan  Fund;  and  J.  A.ssbee,  £20  9s.  6d. 

Worcester  Auxiliary  had  promised  £75  for  this  year,  and 
Reading  £73  9s.,  together  with  a  small  sum  from  Exeter.  The 
secretary  was  also  able  to  announce  52  new  annual  subscribers 
of  one  guinea ;  six  of  two  guineas ;  and  two  of  five  guineas  each. 

The  grand  total  of  subscriptions  for  the  present  festival 
amounted  to  £3,500— a  i;ecord  list.  We  must  not  omit  to  say 
that  much  of  the  success  was  due  to  the  work  of  the  stewards 
and  oth(>r  friends. 

University  Coliege,  Reading. 

Opening-  of  the  Garden  by  Lord  Onslow. 

The  new  garden  of  the  horticultural  department  of  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  Reading,  was  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  on  Friday  last.  Horticultural  and  agricultural 
schools  and  colleges  have  increased  with  great  rapidity  during 

recent  years,  and  Reading, 
as  the  county  town  of  a 
good  agricultural  shire,  has 
its  university,  Avhere  diplo¬ 
mas  in  the  first  of  indus¬ 
tries  are  granted.  The 
horticultural  instruction  at 
Reading  is  thoroughly 
sound  and  embracive.  A 
new  garden,  whereby  the 
best  possible  practice  can 
be  given  on  a  large  scale, 
has  been  acquired,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  gardeners  of 
England,  Mr.  Charles  Fos¬ 
ter,  F.R.H.S.,  was  a  year 
ago  appointed  to  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  it.  Working 
in  harmonious  conjunction, 
and  taking  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  scientific  side 
of  the  instruction,  is  Mr. 
Frederick  Keeble,  M.A., 
AA'ho  is  a  director  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Horticulture ; 
and  with  these  tAvo  Avell- 
eq nipped  gentlemen  and  an 
efficient  staff,  Ave  hold  great 
hopes  for  the  future  fame  of  the  Reading  College  as  a  teaching 
centre  of  horticulture. 

The  Avork  of  the  horticultural  department  consists  in  : — 

1.  The  training  of  men  and  Avomen  in  the  practice  and  science 
of  horticulture.  Regular  courses  of  instruction  are  held  in  the 
college  laboratories  and  at  the  garden. 

2.  The  contribution  to  horticultural  knoAvledge  by  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  manuring  of  crops,  the  improvement  of  plants  by 
breeding,  the  testing  of  neAV  varieties,  and  the  prevention  of 
plant  diseases.  During  the  session  1903-4,  the  department  is 
carrying  out,  in  co-operation  with  the  National  Potato  Society, 
tests  as  to  the  relative  values  of  the  chief  varieties  of  Potatoes. 

3.  Advising  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  practice  of  horti¬ 
culture.  The  department  gives  expert  advice  as  to  the  laying 
out  and  maintenance  of  gardens,  the  management  of  orchards, 
the  use  of  artificial  manures  and  the  remedies  to  be  employed 
in  dealing  with  plant  diseases.  For  terms,  application  should 
be  made  to  the  director  of  the  college. 

The  college  garden,  situated  in  London  Road.  Reading,  Avas 
[ilaced  at  the  disposal  of  the  college  by  Mr.  Alfred  Palmer,  J.P., 
of  M  okefield  Park,  Berks.  It  is  7J  acres  in  extent,  and  consists 
of  orchard,  vegetable,  and  floAA'er  gardens  and  shrubberies.  The 
garden  is  Avell  provided  Avith  horticultural  buildings,  viz.,  pot¬ 
ting  and  packing  sheds,  office,  laboratory,  and  demonstration 
room.  AAorkshop,  fruit  store,  soil,  pot,  bulb,  and  others  stores 
and  sheds.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  pits  and  frames,  and 
thirteen  glass  houses,  Avhich  AA’ere  lately  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons.  The  houses  include  stoves  and  greenhouses, 
vineries  (early  and  late),  and  Peach  house,  and  are  used  for 
plants  and  fern-groAving,  general  florist  Avork,  market  Avork.  and 
the  culture  of  Grapes,  pot  friut  trees,  &c.  Students  spend 
upAA  ards  of  tAventy  hours  per  Aveek  at  the  gardens,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  pa.-v  visits  to  neighbouring  private  gardens,  as  well  as  to 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  trial  grounds,  the  shoAvs  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kcav. 

Hie  foregoing  briefly  explains  Avhat  is  attempted,  and 
aescribes  Avhat  amount  of  glass  structure  there  is,  and  also  the 
■unount  of  the  land  at  disposal  for  the  neiv  botanical  laboratories 
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Ac.,  and  for  general  cultivation.  It  AA'ill  thus  be  seen  that  b.y 
the  foundation  of  this  neiv  school  at  Reading  Ave  have  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  larger  schools  of  the  same  kind  in  the  United 
States,  than  any  of  the  hitherto  existing  ones  in  England. 

Shortly  before  four  o’clock  the  company  assembled  in  a 
large  marquee  to  take  part  in  the  opening  ceremony.  In  tlie 
absence  of  the  President  of  the  College  (Mr.  J.  H.  Benyon, 
J.P.).  Mr.  Oiveii  Ridle.y,  J.P.  (Chairman  of  the  College  Council) 
pre.sided,  and  he  Avas  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G., 
Sir  S.  Busk,  Mr.  Alfred  Palmer  J.P.,  Mr.  W.  M.  Childs,  M.A. 
(the  Principal  of  the  College),  the  Mayors  of  Reading,  AVoking- 
hani,  Henley,  NeAvbury,  Southampton,  and  AA'inchester,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Morrell,  M.P.,  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton, 
Mr.  Arthur  Sutton,  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Mackinder,  M.A.,  Mr.  Frederick  Keeble,  Mr.  F.  H. 
AYright  (registrar),  Ac.,  Ac.  Lady  AA'antage,  Lady  Dorothy 
OnsloAv,  Mrs.  Benyon,  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Palmer  occupied  seats 
near  the  jilatform. 

In  his  speech  on  the  objects  of  the  department  the  Principal 
said:  “I  suppose  if  AAe  ask  Avhy  is  this  horticultural  training 
undertaken  the  ansAver  Avill  be  this — it  is  undertaken  oAving  to 
the  conviction  that,  having  regard  to  the  enormous  advance  of 
scientific  knoAvledgo  Avhich  relates  to  the  groAving  of  plants  and 
vegetables,  having  regard  also  to  the  increasing  intensity  of 
competition,  to  get  a  living  of  any  kind  Avhatever,  it  has  become 
in  this  country  no  less  than  in  the  United  States  and  Germany 
absolutely  necessary  to  revi.se  the  methods  of  preparation  for 
entrance  into  an  industry,  oven  as  familiar  and  as  old 
an  industry  as  that  of  the  gardener.  The  point  is  that  the 
knoAvledge  AA'hich  formerly  might  suffice,  suffices  no  longer,  and 
that  success,  in  this  industry,  as  in  so  many  others,  Avill  come  in 
the  future  less  and  less  to  the  knoAvledge  Avhich  is  merely  rule 
of  thumb  knoAyledge,  and  more  and  more  to  the  capacity  Avhich 
is  the  result  and  offspring  of  properly  trained  intelligence.” 

He  continued:  ‘‘The  students  Avho  come  here  Avork  for  a 
diploma,  the  granting  of  Avhich  is  authorised  by  the  University 
of  Oxford,  the  conditions  of  Avhich  are  governed  by  a  committee, 
which  represents  both  the  University  of  Oxford  and  the  College 
at  Reading,  and  includes  representatives  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  In  addition 
to  this  course,  Avhich  lasts  at  least  tAvo  years,  and  may  last 
three,  the  students  also  take  on  the  Avell-knoAvn  examination  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
just  recently  16  of  them,  I  think  it  Avas,  entered  for  that 
examination,  and  Mrs.  Benyon  has  kindly  consented  to  present 
the  certificates  to  the  16  successful  candidates  before  the  close 
of  the  proceedings.” 

Lord  OnsloAV  remarked  that  those  present  might  perhaps  be 
surprised  that  it  should  be  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Avho  should  be  invited  to  open  a  horticultural  ground. 
“  If  you  look  in  the  dictionaries,”  he  said,  ‘‘  you  may  not  find 
the  definition,  but  if  you  look  into  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm 
you  Avill  find  that  horticulture  is  agricuiture,  and  that  it  is  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  that  are 
entrusted  the  interests  of  horticulture  in  this  country.  That 
I  think  cannot  be  demonstrated  more  clearly  than  by  the  fact 
that  the  administration  of  the  gardens  at  KeAv  is  placed  under 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  great  rejoicing  to  me  that  I  am  able  to  come  down 
and  to  express  as  I  do  the  great  approbation  of  the  Government 
that  you  are  in  a  position  here  in  this  University  College  of 
Reading  to  extend  the  advantages  of  education  in  the  subject 
of  horticulture  to  those  Avho  come  to  your  University  College. 
I  should  like  to  specially  accentuate  the  desirability  of  facili¬ 
tating  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  horticulture  to  those 
whose  duty  it  Avill  be  to  impart  elementary  education  in  our 
schools. 

“  Turning  to  other  aspects  of  the  teaching  Avhich  you  impart, 
I  rejoice  Avith  your  principal  to  see  that  Avhile  you  teach  science 
and  theory,  you  do  not  neglect  practice.  One  of  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  most  important,  things  in  my  opinion,  is 
that  those  who  produce  agricidtural  and  horticultural  produce 
should  knoAv  hoAv  to  lAresent  it  to  the  eye  of  the  purchaser.  It 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  English  producer  to  think  that  if 
he  has  a  good  tree  of  Plums,  for  instance,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
shake  them  doAvn  in  a  basket  and  send  them  to  the  market. 
That  is  not  Avhat  the  foreign  fruit  groAvers  think.  They  care¬ 
fully  select  the  large  from  the  small  ones,  and  pack  them  in 
boxes,  so  that  the  purchaser  sees  an  aggregation  of  Plums  of 
one  size.  I  hope  the  marketing  of  produce  Avill  be  one  of  those 
things  AA'hich  you  Avill  most  seriously  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
tho.se  Avhom  you  are  about  to  educate. 

AA'e  have  agricultural  colleges,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  other  place  in  England  Avhere  the  practice  of  horticulture 
is  likely  to  be  conducted  on  such  efficient  lines,  as,  from  the 
short  inspection  I  have  been  able  to  make,  is  evidently  to  be  the 
case  here  in  Reading.  In  Reading  you  are  in  a  horticultural 
midst.  A"ou  have  all  round  you  great  horticultural  firms,  not 
the  least  being  that  which  is  headed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Martin 
Sutton,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  horticulture  is  to  flourish 
anvAA-here  it  Avill  be  in  the  County  of  Berkshire.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  I  heartilv 
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thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue 
this  department  of  your  University  College.  I  wish  it  every 
prosperity,  and  I  now  declare  it  from  to-day  open! 


A  visit  of  inspection  was  made  to  the  houses  and  exhibits  of 
the  students  of  the  horticultural  department,  a  sketch  plan  on 
the  back  of  the  programme  indicating  the  i^osition  of  the 
various  houses  and  exhibits,  enabling  the  visitors  to  find  them 
Avithout  difficulty.  The  staff  of  the  department  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  ac^ed  as  steAvards,  the  Avearing  of  green  and  Avhite  rosettes 
distinguishing  them  from  the  rest  of  the  company. 

The  special  exhibits  included  :  (a)  Living  and  preserved  speci¬ 
mens  of  common  insect 
and  other  animal  pests ; 
their  life  histories,  reme¬ 
dies,  and  preventive  mea¬ 
sures.  (b)  Plant  breeding ; 
diagrams  and  microscope 
preparations  showing  the 
fertilisation  of  floAvers,  the 
structure  and  development 
of  pollen.  (c)  Fungoid 
diseases ;  living  and  pre¬ 
served  specimens,  micro¬ 
scope  preparations  and  dia¬ 
grams  illustrating  the  life 
histories  of  common  fungoid 
pests ;  the  germination  of 
fungus  spores ;  the  mate¬ 
rials  used  to  prevent  or 
eradicate  disease.  (d) 
G-rafting  demonstration  ; 
students  practising  the  va¬ 
rious  methods  of  grafting, 
(e)  Marketing :  exhibit  of 
garden  produce  in  market¬ 
ing  shed,  (f)  Experiments, 
illustrating  the  Avork  of 
By  favour  of  the  Beading  Standard  plants  ;  the  transpiration 

of  Avater  by  plants ;  the 
manufacturing  processes  in  plants ;  the  influence  of  light, 
darkness,  and  light  of  various  colours  on  plant  life ; 
measAirement  of  groAvth ;  the  influence  of  gravity  on 
plants ;  sensitive  and  insectivorous  plants.  (g)  Spraying ; 
demonstration  on  the  preparation  and  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  ; 
spraying  Potatoes  and  Tomatoes.  (h)  The  life  histories  of 
plants ;  the  vegetative  propagation  of  plants ;  parasitic  and 
semi-parasitic  plants ;  herbarium  and  Avater-colour  sketches  of 
British  plants,  (i)  Floral  decoration ;  table  decoration ;  bouquets 
and  buttonholes,  (k)  Bee  demonstration :  Observation  hive ; 
honey  extraction  and  bottling ;  preparation  of  sections. 

The  garden  Avas  in  the  most  excellent  condition,  and  the 
entire  function  Avas  highly  successful. 


Mr.  C  FOSTER.  F.R  H  S. 
Instructor  in  Practicrrl  Horticulture. 


Mr.  Brotherston  Accorded  the  Neill  Prize. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  held  in  Edinburgh  on  June  22,  the  Neill  Prize 
of  £30  Avas  aAvarded  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Haddington,  at  Tyninghame,  East  Lothian.  This  prize 
is  awarded  every  second  year  to  some  distinguished  Scottish 
botanist  or  cultivator  from  the  interest  of  a  legacy  received  in 
1856  from  Dr.  Patrick  Neill,  the  first  secretary  of  the  society, 
and  is  much  coveted.  Mr.  Brotherston  Avas  born  in  Roxburgh¬ 
shire,  is  noAV  56  years  of  age,  and  commenced  his  career  at 
NeAvton  Don,  where  he  served  his  apprenticeship  under  Mr. 
Wm.  Thom.  He  then  had  a  varied  experience  at  Leuchie,  at 
lioxford  Hall,  under  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  V.M.H.,  and  Avith  Sir 
.James  Bumbes,  at  Argyle  Lodge,  Wimbledon.  He  has  now 
been  30  years  at  Tyninghame.  Mr.  Brotherston  is  one  of  those 
earnest  Scotsmen  Avho  make  their  Avork  their  hobby,  and  he 
evinces  the  greatest  interest  in  all  he  undertakes.  He  is 
specially  successful  in  groAving  hardy  fruit,  ornamental  and 
floAvering  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  and  does  not  neglect 
old  varieties,  if  good,  Avhilst  he  enefeavours  to  find  out  all  points 
in  the  neAver  sorts.  The  gardens  at  Tyninghame  shoAV  that  they 
are  under  the  care  of  an  enthusiast.  Mr.  Brotherston  also 
Avields  the  pen.  He  contributes  to  several  gardening  journals 
and  magazines,  and  one  of  his  latest  writings  is  a  book  on  the 
“Carnation,”  recently  published.  Having  been  brought  up  to 
do  everything  for  himself  through  all  stages  of  his  labours,  and 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  it  all,  he  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
example  of  Avhat  a  really  eminent  gardener  ought  to  be.  His 
name  adds  one  to  a  list  of  many  distinguished  men  who  have 
been  aAvarded  this  prize.  His  knoAvdedge  of  the  history  of  hortb 
culture  is,  Ave  believe,  unexcelled  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
-series  on  “  Old-time  Gardening,”  now  appearing  in  the  Journal, 
are  from  his  pen.  This  new  honour  is  thoroughly  deserved. 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

CORDON  GOOSEBERRIES  AND  CURRANTS.-  Shorten 
back  the  side  shoots  of  these  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf,  training 
in  the  terminal  groAvths  their  full  length.  Avoid  cutting  the 
lateral  groAvths  closer  than  advised  above,  or  the  buds  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  Avill  burst  into  a  mass  of  Aveak  spray.  Bush 
Currants  may  also  have  the  summer  shoots  shortened  about  half 
their  length,  this  AA'ill  facilitate  the  Avork  of  netting,  and  allow 
light  and  air  freer  passage  to  the  fruit  and  remaining  growths. 

LAYERING  STRAWBERRIES.— Apart  from  the  plants 
required  for  pots,  the  required  number  of  these  should  be  laid 
doAAUi  for  forming  new  plantations.  Strong  young  plants, 
obtained  early  in  pots  or  turves,  Avill,  if  planted  in  firm,  Avell- 
prepared  land,  yield  heavy  crops  the  first  season.  In .  light 
soils  this  practice  of  frequent  renewal  of  the  plants  is  a  neces¬ 
sity,  if  large  crops  of  fine  berries  are  required.  If  neither 
turves  nor  pots  are  available,  j)eg  the  runners  into  the  soil  of 
the  beds,  after  first  loosening  it  Avith  a  fork,  and  giv-e  Avater 
until  the  layers  are  rooting  freely.  They  can  then  be  lifted 
with  good  balls  of  earth,  and  will  suffer  but  a  slight  check  on 
remoAml  to  permanent  quarters. 

FEEDING  APPLES  AND  PEARS.— If  fine  fruits  of  these 
are  desired  of  exhibition  form,  the  trees  bearing  these  must  be 
liberally  fed.  Thin  the  fruit  to  the  proper  nuniber  on  each  tree 
(according  to  the  habit  and  size  of  the  varieties),  and  apply 
manure  water  once  a  fortnight  if  the  trees  are  not  too  vigorous. 
The  liquid  food  should  alivays  be  given  Avhen  the  soil  is  moist, 
folloAving  rain,  or  an  application  of  clear  water. 

YOUNG  FRUIT  TREES.- If  the  present  dry  Aveather  con¬ 
tinues  it  may  be  necessary  to  w’ater  those  planted  on  light 
shalloAV  soils.  Should  the  trees  show  a  lack  of  vigour,  and  are 
making  little  progress,  give  water  as  required,  mulching  to 
prevent  evaporation.  No  effort  should  be  spared  to  induce 
good  sturdy  groAvth  in  the  early  stages.  When  young  trees  do 
not  get  Avell  away  at  the  outset,  they  too  frequently  present 
a  dwarfed,  stunted  appearance  for  some  years  afterwards. 

OVERCROWDING  OF  RASPBERRIES.— The  practice  of 
altoAving  the  suckers  to  form  dense  thickets  around  the  fruit¬ 
bearing  canes  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  Not  only  is 
this  detrimental  to  the  fruit,  but  the  growing  canes,  to  afford 
next  season’s  fruit,  are  severely  handicapped  when  dravvn  and 
smothered  in  such  a  manner.  Remove  all  Aveakly  growths,  and 
those  groAving  furthest  away  from  the  supports,  allowing 
approximately  a  sufficient  number  for  next  year  s  bearing. 

INSECT  PESTS.— Peaches  and  Cherries  on  walls  are  apt  to 
become  the  prey  of  aphides  if  the  pests  are  not  checked. 
Syringing  Avith  clear  water  once  or  twice  a  week  Avill  do  much 
to  maintain  the  former  clean  and  healthy,  but  if  gre^  fly 
makes  an  appearance,  dressing  Avith  a  liquid  insecticide  or 
tobacco  poAvder  should  at  once  be  resorted  to.  Mhen  the  attack 
is  only  slio^ht,  dipping  the  infested  shoots  in  tobacco  water  Avill 
be  found  a  sufficient  remedy.  The  black  aphis  is  liable  in  the 
press  of  work  at  this  season  to  obtain  a  strong  foothold  on 
Cherries.  One  or  tw'o  dressings  of  abol,  or  a  solution  of  quassia 
and  tobacco,  followed  by  syringing  Avith  clean  water,  will  usually 
be  found  effective  in  dislodging  this  persistent  enemy.  If 
Peaches  have  a  sufficiency  of  root  moisture,  and  the  syrmgings 
as  previously  advised,  there  need  be  feared  but  little  trouble 
from  red  spider. — J.  W.,  Newent,  Glos. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES-  EARLY  FORCED  HOUSES.— When  the  Grapes 
have  been  cut  the  Vines  should  be  thoroughly  syrmged  to 
cleanse  them  of  dust  and  insect  pests.  The  AA-orst  of  these  is 
red  spider,  which  in  its  countless  numbers  so  impoverishes  the 
leaves  that  they  fall  prematurely,  and  the  buds  are  then  so 
ill-formed  and  nourished  that  the  gpwths  from  them  in  the 
foliowiiio-  year  are  Av-eak  and  the  fruit  poor.  Moderate  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  laterals  should  be  encouraged  from  the  extremities 
only  Vines  must  not  be  alloAved  to  go  to  rest  prematurely,  or 
they  will  make  a  second  growth  late  m  the  season  Ventilate 
to  4e  fullest  extent  day  and  night,  and  if  the  roof  lights  can 
be  removed  all  the  better. 

grapes  colouring.— The  free  circulation  of  rather 
dry  warm  air  contributes  to  high  flavour  and  good  flnisli. 
Vines  struggling  with  a  heavy  crop  should  not  be  subjected  to 
so  high  a  temperature  as  those  tvhich  are  luxuriant  and  carry¬ 
ing  no  more  fruit  than  can  be  considered  a  fair  crop,  but  rest 
must  be  afforded  them  at  night  by  allowing  the  temperature  to 
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fall  to  GOdeg.  Afford  a  fair  supply  of  u’ater,  moistening  the 
soil  through  to  the  drainage,  and  mulching  the  border  with  an 
inch  or  so  of  short  sweetened  manure  will  conserve  the  moisture 
and  attract  the  roots.  Outside  borders  in  most  causes  have  been 
sufficiently  moistened  by  the  recent  rains.  Moderate  air 
moisture  is  necessary  for  the  foliage,  damp :ng  down  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  but  a  close  atmosphere  is  fatal  to 
colour  and  bloom,  and  is  likely  to  induce  “  spot”  in  the  tender, 
thin-skinned  Grapes,  such  as  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria. 

WATERING.— The  warm  raijis  of  summer,  charged  with 
ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  give  an  impetus  to  growth,  and  water¬ 
ing  inside  borders  with  the  water  collected  in  tanks  acts 
.similarly.  The  water  dislodges  the  soil-air  and  admits  fresh, 
as  well  as  cleanses  the  border  from  impurities  where  the 
drainage  is  thorougli.  After  i)roj)erly  moistening  the  border, 
follow  with  liquid  manure  or  a  top-dressing  of  fertiliser  wa.shed 
in  where  the  Vines  are  carrying  lieavy  crops.  Sweetened  horse 
manure  is  suitable  for  surfacing  heavy  soil,  farmyard  or  cow 
manure  answering  better  for  light  soils.  Do  not  apply  more 
than  an  inch  or  two,  and  then  add  to  it  from  time  to  time  so  as 
to  keep  that  thickness,  and  so  supplying  nourishment  regularly. 
To  let  the  border  get  dry,  and  so  remain  at  the  surface,  causes 
the  roots  to  strike  down  in  quest  of  moisture,  and  the  Grapes 
often  finish  badly  in  comsequence. 

YOUNG  VINES. — Syringe  copiously  in  the  afternoon  of  fine 
days,  and  close  early  so  as  to  husband  the  sun’s  heat,  mulching 
the  border  to  keep  the  surface  moist,  affording  water  or  liquid 
manure  when  necessary.  Stop  lateral  growths  to  one  leaf,  tlien 
the  sub-laterals  may  be  allowed  to  extend  on  permanent  Vines, 
but  on  supernumeraries  the  canes  should  be  stopped  when 
Gft  in  length,  the  laterals  at  the  first  leaf  and  the  sub-laterals 
to  one  joint  as  made,  keeping  them  clear  of  the  principal  or 
cane  leaves.  The  latter  must  be  kejot  free,  and  allowed  to  die 
naturally,  so  that  the  buds  at  their  base  may  be  well  formed 
and  nourished.— G.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

ROSES. — Roses  in  beds,  borders,  and  on  walls  are  now 
flowering  well,  many  plant.s  having  yet  a  profusion  of  buds 
which  require  developing.  Any  that  are  weak  or  deformed  may 
be  removed  with  advantage  to  the  better  placed  and  perfect 
buds.  To  as.sist  these  developing  to  full  size  and  colour  see 
that  the  roots  are  kept  moist,  and  a  due  proportion  of  rich 
food  supplied  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure.  A  mulching  of 
manure  over  the  roots  will  also  conserve  moisture,  and  serve 
to  evenly  di.stribute  the  liquid  supplied.  Remove  any  mseless 
shbots  or  suckers,  and  as  blooms  fade,  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  will  be  improved  by  cutting  them  off.  If  through 
deficiency  of  moisture  insects  have  attacked  the  shoots,  clear 
them  off  with  an  insecticide,  or  syringing  with  clear  water.  A 
good  solution  for  green  or  black  fly  consists  of  2oz  of  softsoap 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Alildew  is  another  enemy 
brought  about  from  dryness  or  poorness  of  the  soil,  usually 
infesting  the  young  wood.  It  may  be  combated  by  syringing 
with  the  above  solution  to  which  flowers  of  sulphur  have  been 
added,  or  dusting  damp  growths  with  the  dry  powder.  Cut 
out  the  old  wood  from  the  early  flowering  climbing  Roses. 

PROPAGATING  PINKS. — The  young  shoots  of  Pinks  are 
now  strong  and  firm,  and  in  a  right  condition  for  propagating. 
By  inserting  them  now  they  have  a  good  chance  of  forming 
well  rooted  plants  for  transplanting  in  autumn.  Prepare  a 
piece  of  ground  on  a  shady  border,  working  in  .some  sandy  soil, 
and  make  firm  and  level.  The  pipings  or  cuttings  may  be 
about  Jin  long,  removing  the  leaves  at  base,  and  shortening  tlib 
tips.  Insert  them  firmly  3in  apart,  water  and  shade  from  the 
strongest  sunshine.  A  sprinkling  daily  will  be  beneficial,  as  it 
helps  to  keep  them  fresli,  by  which  they  form  roots  more 
quickly. 

LIFTING  BULBS.  — Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  early-flowering 
Narcissi,  the  leaves  of  which  have  died  down,  may  now  be 
lifted  and  dried,  storing  them  away  for  the  present.  When 
replanting  select  the  largest  and  firmest  bulbs. 

SOMING  BIENNIAL  STOCKS. — A  sowing  ought  now  to  be 
made  of  Brompton  and  Queen  Stocks,  these  varieties  being 
very  useful  for  spring  flowering.  Grown  in  a  sheltered  spot 
they  are  moderately  hardy,  the  Queen  class  being  the  be.st  for 
exposed  positions.  The  seedlings  when  large  enough  should  be 
pricked  out  separately,  as  by  this  means  only  are  bushy  rooted 
plants  obtained  for  planting  out  in  permanent  positions  in 
autumn. 

SM  EET  PEAS — Afford  the  neces.sary  attention  to  these  to 
encourage  them  to  flower  freely,  and  continue  doing  so.  In 
dry  positions  give  the  rows  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and  con¬ 
serve  the  moisture  in  the  soil  afterwards  bv  a  liberal  mulchino- 
of  manure  down  each  side  of  rows.  Daily  attention  will  be 
required  by  the  early  flowering  rows  or  cliimps  in  cutting  off 
the  .seed  ])ods.  Liquid  manure  will  be  benenciai,  and  may  be 
given  freely  to  the  roots  over  the  inulehing  laid  down.— E  D  S 
Gravesend.  ’ 


Utilising-  Swarms. 

Many  bee-keepers  make  a  great  mistake  in  assuming  that 
when  a  .swarm  is  hived  on  the  stand  which  it  is  to  occupy  that  it 
will  require  no  further  attention  or  care,  but  will,  in  the  ordinary 
cour.se  of  events,  draw  out  the  bars  and  store  honey  abundantly. 
After  observing  the  actions  of  swarms  few  will  deny  that  it  is 
utterly  impossilije  in  all  cases  for  them  to  obtain  sufficient  honey 
to  feed  their  brood  and  build  all  their  combs.  The  comb  build¬ 
ing  impulse  invariably  takes  possession  of  bees  which  compose 
a  swarm,  and  it  is  to  the  apiarist’s  benefit  to  secure  the  full 
advantages  of  this  by  assistance,  instead  of  checking  it,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  from  any  cause  the  income  from  natural 
sources  was  discontinued  during  a  spell  of  bad  weather. 

When  the  supply  of  food  is  maintained,  the  queen  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  plenty  of  newly-btiilt  cells  to  lay  .  in,  and  there  will 
be  by  the  time  the  honey  flow  is  again  renewed,  a  far  stronger 
population  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Anything  calculated  to 
retard  comb  building  or  ovipositing  should  be  carefully  pre¬ 
vented.  It  is  much  better  if  the  swarm  is  an  eariy  one  to  feed 
it  continuously  <intil  the  whole  brood  chamber  is  completely 
drawn  out,  and  the  population  pi-oportionately  strengthened 
in  order  to  yield  the  best  profit  to  the  bee-keeper.  In  feeding 
swarms  during  temporary  bad  weather,  care  must  be  taken  to 
ascertain  that  the  feeder  is  not  in  a  position  where  it  will  be 
entirely  neglected.  This  sometimes  happens  when  the  swarm 
is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  frames 
in  the  body  box,"  and  they  cluster  then  generally  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  hive,  while  the  feeder  may  be  placed  over  a  central 
hole,  and  is  consequently  not  directlv  over  the  bees. 

If  possible  it  should  be  estimated  whether  the  swarm  will 
require  the  whole  number  of  frames,  and  if  not,  only  the  requi¬ 
site  space  allowed  them,  otherwise  the  exact  position  of  the 
cluster  must  be  ascertained,  and  the  food  administered  over  the 
centre  of  it  Avithout  disturbance  to  the  bees.  If  a  SAvarm  comes 
off  AA'hen  the  honey  floAv  is  at  its  height  it  should  be  hived  on 
about  six  or  seven  frames,  and  contracted  by  means  of  dummies, 
placing  a  super  above  and  excluder  betAA’een.  All  the  honey 
Avill  then  be  placed  in  the  super  above,  AA'here  it  may  be  taken 
aAvay  as  required,  and  the  harvest  from  the  SAvarm  Avill  be  in 
some  cases  almost  as  great  as  if  they  had  been  Avorking  Avith 
the  parent  stock.  As  there  is  practically  little  or  no  honey 
stored  in  the  brood  nest  after  such  management,  the  stock, 
after  the  removal  of  the  honey,  must  be  fed  immediately,  or 
there  aa  IU  soon  be  the  usual  signs  of  starvation  manifest. 

SAvarms  should  never  be  returned  to  the  stock  from  Avhich 
they  came  unless  all  the  royal  cells  are  first  excised,  otherAvise 
they  AA'ill  assuredly  SAvarm  again,  and  should  a  virgin  queen 
have  hatched  in  the  meantime,  the  laying  queen  Avill  probably 
be  killed.  If  increase  is  not  de.sired,  the  hive-containing  the 
SAA'arm  .should  lie  placed  close  to  the  old  site,  the  parent  stock 
reduced  to  the  number  of  bars  they  cover,  and  AA'hen  the  young 
(lueen  is  laying  in  the  old  colony  the  tAvo  may  be  united  after 
deposing  the  old  queen. — E.  E. 

An  Early  Morning’  Swarm. 

I  had  a  sAvarm  (not  a  cast)  of  bees  from  a  straAv  skep  this 
morning  (Friday,  June  24),  at  8.30  a.m.  Would  “  E.  E.”  or 
“  Hybia  ”  lAA'liose  casual  notes  are  very  beneficial  to  me)  sa.y  if 
thev  liaA^e  had  a  similar  experience  of  a  SAA  arm  going  off  at  so 
early  an  hour  ?  The  morning  Ai  as  dull,  but  temperature  55deg 
Fahr. — N.  R.,  GlasgOAV. 

- >  I - 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Wisley,  Surrey. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens — height 
above  sea  leA'el,  150  feet. 
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correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor,"  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one 
will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking 
information  on  matters  discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustiliable  trouble  and  expense.  In 
naming  plants  we  only  undertake  to  name  species,  or  well- 
marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any  one  occasion.  Florists’ 
flowers  we  do  not  name. 

SOUVENIR  DE  MAIAIAISON  CARNATIONS  GOING  OFF 
(S.  D.). — No  wonder  that  the  jJants  received  two  months  ago 
in  6-in  pots,  kept  shaded  in  a  Peach  house  and  syringed  twice 
daih’,  have  rotted  off,  your  idea  of  their  being  kept  too  moist 
being  the  correct  one!  Alaimaison  Carnations  are  usually  raised 
from  layers  in  July  or  August  outdoors  or  in  a  frame,  the  old 
plants  being  planted  out  as  soon  as  flowering  is  over,  and  when 
Avell  rooted  detached  and  potted  singly  in  3iii  or  Jin  pots,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  .size  of  the  plants.  For  potting  soil,  use  good  fibrous 
sandy  loam  three  parts,  and  one  part  rotten  manure,  with 
enough  sand  to  keep  the  wliole  sufficiently  iiorous  to  admit  of 
the  free  passage  of  water.  After  pottnig,  which  should  be 
moderately  firm,  give  a  good  watering,  and  keep  in  a  close 
frame  for  a  week  or  two,  until  root  action  is  resumed,  when  air 
must  be  given  freeiy.  In  September  the  plants  should  be 
removed  to  a  greenhouse,  assigning  them  a  position  near  the 
glass,  and  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  air  and  room  side¬ 
ways.  Until  the  beginning  of  February,  when,  as  a  rule,  the 
plants  begin  to  grow,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  watering. 
They  must  be  kept  somewhat  rather  dry  than  excessively  wet, 
as  the  greatest  enemy  in  winter  is  damp.  If  kept  too  wet,  a 
disease  known  as  “spot"  is  likely  to  appear  on  the  foliage. 
When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  say  in  February,  the  plants 
may  be  shifted  into  Gin  or  Tin  pots,  using  a  compost  of  two 
parts  good  fibrous  sandy  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  and  one 
part  good  old  rotten  manure,  to  which  may  be  added  a  good 
sprinkling  of  coarse  gritty  sand.  Provide  good  drainage,  and 
pot  moderately  firm.  Watei'  carefully  for  a  time,  and  when 
growing  freely  water  copiously,  using  liquid  manure  when  the 
pots  are  filled  with  roots.  Keep  well  up  to  the  light,  give 
lilentj’  of  air,  and  the  bloom  nill  come  fine. 

REMEDY  FOR  RED  SPIDER  ON  VINES  (A.  B.).— The 
only  thoi’oughly  effectual  and  safe  remedy  is  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas,  and  this  is  certainly  not  a  safe  article  to  use  unless  with 
the  utmost  care,  as  the  fumes  are  fatal  to  animal  life,  therefore 
must  not  be  inhaled  by  the  operator.  For  generating  the  gas 
fused  98  per  cent,  potassium  cyanide,  commercial  sulphuric  acid 
and  water,  are  used  in  the  proportion  of  loz  .^avoirdupois)  of 
potassium  cyanide  to  1  fluid  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  2  fluid 
ounces  of  water  ]ier  180  cubic  feet  of  space  enciostd.  The  water 
and  sulphuric  acid  are  placed  in  an  earthen  vessel  in  the  order 
named,  the  acid  being  poured  slowly  upon  the  water  instead  of 
pouring  the  water  on  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  avoid  ex¬ 
plosions  in  the  vessel  placed  in  the  structure,  the  potassium 
cyanide  is  then  dropped  in,  and  the  operator  quickly  withdraws 
and  closes  the  house.  Cai-e,  exti-eme,  we  repeat,  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  applying  this  method  of  treatment,  as  the  potassium 
cyanide  and  the  gas  generated  are  very  poisonous.  Messrs 
Cross  and  Sons,  79,  Alark  Lane,  London,  supply  Necros 
Vaporising  powders  in  sets,  No.  1,  equal  to  15,000  cubic  feet, 
and  No.  2  equal  to  7,500  cubic  feet,  at  3s.  and  2s.  respectively, 
with  apparatus  at  2s.  6d.  each,  for  generating  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas,  but  of  their  use  we  have  no  data.  Camiibell’s  Patent 
Sulphur  Vaporiser  is  a  great  advance  upon  sulphuring  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  when  pure  flowers  of  sulphur  is  used  the  fumes 
or  vapour  is  not  injurious  to  Vines,  Ac.  Of  cour.se,  anything 
can  be  overdone,  and  then  the  measure  of  injury  is  correspond¬ 
ing.  Some  remedies,  such  as  Spidicide,  are  tainting  to  the 
Grapes,  and  are  best  avoided.  For  this  reason  a  lai’ge  grower 
(some  40  acres  of  glass)  treats  red  .spider  in  Vines  with  water 
only,  applying  by  means  of  a -hose  pipe  held  closely  to  the  under 
side  of  infested  leaves,  regulating  the  spray  with  finger,  and 
thus  clears  away  the  pe.sts  with  their  webs  and  eggs.  This, 
taken  in  time,  does  not  affect  the  Grapes  prejudicially.  We 
have  found  the  very  tedious  process  of  spraying  over  infested 
leaves  on  the  under  side  and  places  of  infection  .singularly 
effective,  and  about  the  only  thing  that  can  safelj'  be  done  when 
the  Grapes  have  comnnmeed  colouring.  The  .sponge  should  be 
dipped  in  a  soapy  solution,  2oz  or  3oz.  softsoap  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  squeezed  so  that  “running"  is  avoided.  This  is 
what  Ave  advise  from  experience  a"-  most  serviceable  and  safe. 


taking  care  not  to  bru.sh  the  Grapes.  Perbap.s  some  cori'espon- 
dent  Avill  give  experience  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  the  ca>e  of 
Vines  infe.sted  with  red  spider  and  mealy  bug. 

THE  GERMANDER  PLANT. — The  common  Germander  is 
Teucrium  C’bainmdrys,  which  is  esteemed  chiefly  as  a  mild 
aperient  and  coiroborant  in  uterine,  rheumatic,  gouty,  asid 
scrofulous  affections  and  intermittent  fevers.  It  formed  an 
ingredient  in  the  once  celebrated  gout  medicine  called  Portland 
Powdei-.  5>i'onica  Chanuedrys  is  also  known  as  the  Gei’ma  i 
Speedwell,  and  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

IMPROVING  THE  SOIL  BY  Bl'RNING  (F.  L.).— The  site 
for  the  fire,  or  fires,  .should  first  be  trenched  to  a  depth  of 

2ft  9in,  turning  the  top  spit  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and 

taking  out  the  two  bottom  spits  for  burning.  This  may  be  stiff 
work,  but  the  work  can  be  done  by  dipping  the  tool  in  a  pail 
of  Avater  at  OA'ery  lift  in  order  to  make  the  next  spadeful  slip 
off  the  metal.  On  this  site,  or  sites,  the  lire  is  to  be  com¬ 
menced.  Wood  o)dy  fit  for  chari-ing,  or  lireAvood,  is  the  best 

material  for  burning,  as  it  affords  in  burning  a  desirable 
quantity  of  potash  and  other  mineral  elements  useful  to  plants. 
A  little  stack  of  Avood  should  be  formed  5ft  in  diameter  ar  base, 
tapering  cone-like  to  a  height  of  5ft,  beginning  with  a  fcAv  dry 
faggots  in  the  middle,  and  finishing  Avith  .stronger  junks  of  AA'ood 
toAvards  the  outside.  All  round  this  .stack  of  Avood  a  coating  of 
clay  is  laid  to  the  extent  of  about  a  foot  in  depth,  packing  it  in 
lumps  as  taken  out  of  the  trench.  5Vhen  this  is  done  set  fire  to 
the  centre,  and  long  ore  the  AAood  is  ail  consumed,  the  clay 
Avill  haA^e  caught  fire  and  be  burning  freely.  As  .soon  as  the 
fii-.st  layer  is  nearly  burned  throu  add  another  layer  of  clay 
all  I'onnd,  Avhich  in  turn  Avill  soon  be  burned  through  also.  -.Now- 
break  doAvn  the  heap  Avith  a  strong  iron-handled  hoe  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  bases  of  operation,  and  for  adding- 
more  Avood  to  quicken  the  fire.  After  the  fire  is  thus  set  agoing, 
the  Avood  necessarily  laid  horizontally  over  the  burning  heap, 
putting  the  strongest  pieces  of  Avood  next  the  burning  mass,  and 
finishing  off  the  layer  Avith  the  smallest  to  preA’ent  the  clay  from 
lying  too  closely  to  the  aa’oocI  and  obstructing  the  draught.  In 
the  meantime  open  trenches  at  the  extremities  -  of  the  plot, 
taking  out  the  clay  and  placing  the  top  spit  at  the  bottom  as 
already  described  in  making  the  site  for  the  fii'e,  forwarding  the 
clay  to  the  fire,  there  being  the  solid  undisturbed  surface  to 
Avheel  it  OA-er,  and  the  di.stance  les.sened  as  the  fire  becomes 
larger  and  requires  more  feeding.  AVhen  again  necessary  to 
break  doAvn  the  lire  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  base  and 
increasing  its  cajiacity  for  consuming  the  clay,  another  layer  of 
Avood  is  added,  and  then  a  layer  of  clay  over  the  .surface  and  all 
round  the  heap  outside.  After  this  is  burned  through,  another 
iaj-er  of  clay  is  packed  on  all  over  and  round  Avithout  any  Avood, 
and  so  on  Avith  two  or  three  layers,  till  it  becomes  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  base  of  the  fire,  by  draAving  it  doAvn  from  the  top, 
then  adding  more  Avood,  and  from  the  great  poAver  AAhich  the 
fire  attains  it  is  necessary  to  have  plent}-  of  claj'  and  hand  poAver 
at  hand  to  cover  over  the  avoocI  quickly,  or  it  Avill  be  consumed 
Avithout  doing  much  good.  And  so  this  process  is  continued 
till  the  nece.ssary  quantity  of  clay  is  burned;  When  the  fire  is 
poAA-erful  layers  of  clay  may  be  AAdieeled  on  to  the  thickness  of 
3ft  and  more  at  a  time.  As  soon  as  the  heap  is  sufficiently  cool 
to  be  moA-ed  it  is  Avh.eeled  back  over  the  surface  of  the  ground 
Avhence  taken,  as  the  tAvo  under  spits,  and  regularly  spread, 
and  the  large  lumps  broken  up.  On  this  surface  of  burned 
material  should  be  placed  a  good  layer  of  compost  or  rubbish 
heap  material,  rotten  leaA-es,  road  .scrapings,  dung,  and  any 
other  decayed  vegetable  matter  that  can  be  obtained.  Then 
open  a  trench  at  one  end  of  the  plot,  and  turn  the  Avhole  over 
and  mix  as  is  done  in  a  compost  heap  to  the  depth  of  the 
original  clay,  this  being  forked  up  as  AA-ell  as  it  Avili  alloAv  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  Remember,  all  this  Avill  be  futile  unle.ss 
the  ground  has,  previous  to  operations,  been  thoroughly 
drained.  Soil  for  analysis  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  Voelcker,  L'2, 
Tudor  Street,  NeAv  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.C.,  fee  £3. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  following  number.  (M.  F.  E.  C.). — 1,  Cryptomeria  elegant- 
issima  ;  2,  Seqtioia  gigantea,  the  Wellingtonia  ;  3,  Taxodiuin 

distichum,  the  SAvamp  Cypres  ;  4,  Cupressus  Macnabiana  ;  5, 

Cytisus  virgata.  (T.  W.). — 1,  Datura  suaveolens  ;  2,  Lantana  nivea 
variety  ;  3,  not  recognised  in  its  present  state  ;  4,  Passiflora  race- 
mosa.  (Nemo). — 1,  Buddleia  globosa  ;  2,  Crataegus  CrAis-galli. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

William  Colchester  and  Co.,  Ipswich. — Fertilisers. 

D.  Guiheneuf,  24,  Eue  Albourg,  Paris. —  Trade  Offer  of  French  Eulhs 
and  Plants. 

M.Herb,  ViaTrivio  24-36,  Naples. — General  Bulb  Catalogue. 

W.  Manger  and  Sons,  Wholesale  Bulb  GroAA-ers,  Guernsey. — Bulls. 
Ant.  Eoozen  and  Son,  OverA'een,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. — Dutch  .i 
Cape  Bulbs,  autumn,  1901. 
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The  Yellow  Peril. 


How  quick  we  are  to  take  up  any  new  phrase  or  catch  word, 
and  give  it  place  and  position  in  the  language  of  the  day.  The 
English  of  100  years  hence  will  be  more  totally  different  from 
the  English  of  to-day  than  ever  was  our  speech  in  the  days  of 
the  early  Georges.  ’  AVe  steal  and  pilfer  from  all  nations,  we 
are  so  cosmopolitan;  we  are  far  travelled  and  deeply  read,  and 
we  are  really  more  adaptable  than  our  neighbours  credit. 

The  yellow  peril— the  phrase  is  practically  new,  and  some 
sharp  farmer  has  with  a  pretty  wit  associated  it  with  a  great 
pest  and  nuisance.  If  only  we  had  a  few  of  the  industrious, 
hard-working  yellow  men  we  should  suggest  the  only  remedy 
that  we  consider  truly  effectual,  i.e.,  hand  pulling.  “Times 
is,  times  was,”  and  labour  is  not  to  be  had  for  minor  industries. 
AVe  remember  in  the  days  of  our  youth  the  gangs  of  women 
and  children  who,  by  their  united  labour,  soon  rid  the  corn 
fields  of  the  strong  growing  yellow  flowered  ketlocks,  charlocks, 
or  wild  mustard.  Once  pulled  up  the  danger  for  another  season 
is  removed.  Should  once  a  plant  flower  and  seed  (and  the  seed 
is  very  plentiful)  the  plague  will  recur  sooner  or  later.  The 
ketlock  seed  will  lie  dormant  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Being 
of  an  oily  nature  it  is  self-protecting.  AA^e  lately  dug  up  some 
very  old  turf  in  air  orchard,  or  rather  where  an  orchard  had 
once  been,  and  to  our  astonishment  we  find  we  have  as  fine  a 
crop  of  ketlock  as  heart  could  wish.  How  long  the  seed  has 
been  there  we  cannot  say,  nor  have  we  any  idea  where,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  came  there.  Ketlock  is  the  greatest  nuisance 
when  it  appears  in  a  barley  crop.  Among  swedes  or  turnips 
it  disappears  under  the  hoe ;  it  adds  to  the  bulk  of  the  weeds ; 
but,  stiu,  being  a  weed,  is  dug  and  effectually  removed.  Hoe¬ 
ing  corn,  even  wheat,  is  not  fashionable,  and,  of  course,  if 
seeds  are  sown  among  the  barley,  hoeing  is  not  practicable. 
If  a  field  be  very  badly  infested  with  ketlock,  it  might  be  wise 
to  let  corn  and  weed  grow  together  till  the  latter  was  in  flower, 
and  then  cut  the  crop  and  make  hay.  It  would  be  capital  feed 
and  an  effectual  remedy.  But  we  cannot  well  spare  our  barley 
crop,  and,  therefore,  w^e  must  seek  to  destroy  the  weeds  wutho  it 
injury  to  the  precious  seed.  Here  science  comes  to  our  aid, 
and  tells  us  our  end  may  be  gained  by  “spraying.”  But 
spraying,  like  matrimony,  must  not  be  entered  upon  un¬ 
advisedly  or  lightiy,  for  the  cost  is  a  consideration,  and  an 
expert  is  almost  needed  to  properly  mix  the  spray,  and  to  suit¬ 
ably  administer  it.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  get  a  solution 
too  strong  or  too  weak,  to  apply  it  on  an  unsuitable  day,  and 
to  apply  it  w^hen  the  w’eeds  have  attained  to  such  growth  as  to 
make  them  difficult  to  kill. 

Now'  as  to  the  question  of  cost.  According  to  an  eminent 
authority  a  good  up-to-date  sprayer  will  cost  £30.  A  cheaper 
kind  of  sprayer  fitted  to  the  body  of  a  cart  will  cost  from  £7 
to  £9.  The  present  price  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  32s.  per  cwt., 
and  151b  at  least  w'iil  be  necessary  per  acre.  Also  it  is  quite 
possible,  and  very  probable,  that  a  farmer,  unless  he  be  par¬ 
ticularly  cute,  may  be  served  w'itli  adulterated  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  thus  the  results  obtained  by  the  most  carefid  spraying  w'ill 
be  very  disappointing.  It  has  been  pretty  conclusively  proved 
by  repeated  experiment  that  a  solution  of  5  per  cent,  strength^ 
at  the  rate  of  SOgalls  per  acre,  W'ill  effectually  kill  the  weed. 
The  best  time  to  apply  is  when  the  w^eed  is  young,  just  having 
come  into  the  rough  leaf.  The  day  of  application  must  be 
still  and  dull.  Unfortunately,  w’e  cannot  arrange  the  w'eather 
for  the  following  days,  but  bright  sunshine  will  do  much  lo 
finish  off  any  little  bit  of  life  left  in  the  sprayed  weed.  A 
soaking  rain  immediately  after  the  spraying  may  be  looked 
upon  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  calamity.  Sometimes  it  will 
happen  that  new  weeds  will  appear  after  the  first  are  effectually 
killed,  and  some  experts  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  two  sprayings 
of  solution  of  3  per  cent,  strength  given  at  the  interval  of  a 
fortnight  are  of  more  ultimate  value  than  one  dressing  of  a 
5  per  cent,  strength.  There  seems  to  be  great  reason  in  this. 
Happily,  this  spray  mixture  does  not  act  adversely  on  the  corn 
crop  or  the  equally  valuable  young  clover  that  is  growing  with 
anu  amongst  it.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  value  of  more  light  and 
air  for  the  young  plants  w'hich  the  removal  of  the  w^eedy  grow  th 
will  allow',  and  also  weeds  do  not  subsist  on  nothing,  but  take 
more  than  their  share  of  moisture,  and  the  valuable  manurial 
ingredients  contained  in  the  soil. 

Professor  AAh'ightson  has  a  most  practical  suggestion  to 
make  anent  this  spraying  business.  It  does  not  seem  to  come 
quite  w’ithin  the  scope  of  the  ordinary  farmer,  and  he  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  it  w'ould  be  better  if  there  should  be  a  body  of 


men  set  apart  for  the  profession  of  spraying.  AA'e  have  gangs 
of  sheep  clippers,  gangs  of  sheep  dippers,  hedging  and  drain¬ 
ing  experts,  shepherds  w'ho  salve  sheep  and  dress  for  scab, 
and  therefore  why  not  sprayers  who,  equipped  with  all  up-to- 
date  apparatus,  and  w'ith  a  know'ledge  of  suitable  spray 
mixture,  who,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card,  would  come  and  do  the 
job,  and  relieve  the  farmer  of  extra  w'ork  just  at  a  time  when 
he  is  so  busy  that  he  does  not  know'  w'hat  to  do  fir.st.  Of  course 
in  some  districts  hops  Avould  receive  attention.  AA'^e  believe  the 
process  as  applied  to  hops  is  known  as  w'ashing,  but  it  is  in 
reality  the  same  thing.  Just  at  this  date  we  should  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  an  expert  to  undertake  the  spraying  of  our  Plum  trees, 
W'hich  are  covered  with  an  unwholesome  looking  blight.  Apple 
orchards,  too,  w'ould  profit  by  a  suitable  application.  And  then 
there  is  a  great  field  for  enterprise  in  our  vast  stretches  of 
Potato  land.  AA^e  believe  here  that  in  the  immediate  future 
the  spraying  of  the  growing  Potato  crop  wull  be  considered 
quite  as  necessary  as  earthing  up  and  hoeing.  Possibly,  too, 
the  turnip  fly  might  be  treated  to  a  mixture  w'hich  would  make 
his  life  a  short  one,  if  not  a  merry  one. 

Surely  the  composition  of  suitable  dressings,  their  action  on 
plant  and  insect  life,  might  be  a  capital  subject  for  technical 
classes  during  the  coming  w'inter.  A\^e  give  this  hint  for  what 
it  is  worth.  The  increased  yield  of  a  field  of  barley  or  oats 
W'ill  pay  for  the  cost  of  dressing,  besides  the  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction  there  must  be  in  seeing  a  good  even  crop.  That  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  checks,  if  not  stops,  the  ravages  of  the 
Potato  disease  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt,  even  the  most 
doubting  Thomas  of  a  farm  labourer  can  see  that,  and  if  the 
turnip  crop  could  be  saved  in  a  like  manner  the  gain  would 
be  immense.  Of  course  there  are  seasons  when  the  little  turnip 
plants  race  away  without  fear  or  favour,  but,  again,  on  many 
soils  it  is  almost  as  difficult  of  cultivation  as  a  rare  exotic.  At 
the  best  it  is  an  expensive  crop,  but  we  have  found  nothing  yet 
to  take  its  place  in  the  economy  of  the  farm.  AVe  know  some 
people  W'ho  cavil  w'hen  w'e  speak  of  the  value  of  a  good  crop  of 
swedes,  but  we  still  pin  our  faith  to  a  good  acreage — this,  of 
course,  especially  in  a  sheep-breeding  district,  w'here  the  turnip 
crop  makes  the  best  possible  preparation  for  a  thumping  barley 
yield,  and  that  of  the  very  best  maltster’s  quality. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm, 

The  rain  which  so  delighted  us  last  w'eek  very  soon  ceased, 
and  w  e  have  had  such  drying  winds  and  hot  sunshine  since  that 
its  good  effects  have  already  disappeared.  As  we  expected,  it 
gave  an  excellent  fillip  to  the  young  swedes,  and  in  them  only 
can  we  now'  discern  any  visible  benefit. 

Clover  and  hay  crops  have  been  dwindling  rather  than  in¬ 
creasing  their  bulk,  and  farmers  are  w'isely  cutting  them  down, 
as  the  W'eather  seems  so  settled  that  as  good  a  chance  of  getting 
some  good  fodder  may  not  occur  again.  AA"heat  and  early 
barley  w'ill  soon  be  in  ear,  but  the  straw  w'ill  be  a  foot  too  short 
unless  rain  comes  before  they  are  shot  level. 

As  noted  above,  sw'edes  have  grown  quickly,  but  are  hardly 
ready  to  strike  out.  A\’^e  like  them  to  get  a  good  size  before 
they  are  thinned.  AVe  also  make  a  point  of  skerrying  very 
close  up  to  the  plants  whilst  yet  there  are  plenty  of  them.  To 
go  as  close  after  they  have  been  singled  avouIcI  risk  knocking 
many  of  them  up. 

AVe  have  finished  drilling  turnips,  except  a  few  which  w'ill 
succeed  the  vetches  niow'ii  green.  We  are  ploughing  this  vetch 
land,  as  it  is  cleared,  but  it  W'iil  be  some  time  before  w'e  have 
a  breadth  Avorth  soAving.  These  late  turnips  do  not  often  attain 
a  large  size,  but  they  stand  frost  Avell,  and  are  useful  in  the 
lambing  season.  There  is  ahvays  a  chance,  too,  of  selling  them 
for  bunching  ;  therefore  y-'e  soav  a  AVhite  Globe  as  being  the  most 
saleable  for  that  purpose.  Mangold  hoeing  and  stz’iking  out 
the  early  Green  Globes  finds  our  hands  plenty  of  occupation 
Avithout  any  attention  to  the  hay. 

AVe  have  to-day  seen  some  hay  (June  21)  stacked,  only  three 
clear  days  having  elapsed  since  it  AA  as  cut.  It  Avas  only  turned 
once,  so  has  been  very  inexpensive  of  labour.  It  Avould  be  very 
handy  to  get  ours  so  quickly,  as  the  SAvede  hoeing  w'ill  so  soon 
make  great  claims  on  our  limited  force  of  men. 

Grass  moAvers  have  been  in  great  request,  as  also  have  the 
machine  makers  Avho  repair  them,  for  farmers  Avill  not  send 
their  moAV'ers  to  be  got  ready  until  the  very  last  moment,  with 
the  result  that  so  many  come  in  at  once  that  some  perforce 
must  wait.  Those  Avho  have  harvesters  needing  repair  would 
do  AA'ell  to  pack  them  off  at  once  to  the  nearest  machine 
shop. 


Market-day  Lectures. 

The  above  gives  a  title  to  a  brochure  of  abstracts  of 
addresses  to  farmers,  delivered  in  the  County  Technical  Labora¬ 
tories,  Chelmsford,  on  Fz'iday  afternoons  during  the  winter 
months,  1903-4.  Some  of  the  lectures  deal  Avith  the  following 
subjects  : — Principles  involved  in  the  improvement  of  a  herd, 
either  for  beef  or  milk ;  Exhaustion  of  land  by  dairying ;  AVheat 
groAA'ing  in  Kansas :  a  contrast ;  the  quality  of  English  wheat ; 
and  “Are  cheap  guanos  AA'orth  buying  at  present  prices?” 


